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RENFREW 

DEVONSHIRE 


CLOTH 


lRN-DYED 

ABRIC 


32  INCH 


‘OUTWEARS 

GALATEA” 


For  Kids  Wash  Clothes 

None  superior  in  wearing  quality. 

Made  in  white  as  well  as  colors. 
Colors  woven  in,  not  printed  on. 

The  genuine  has 

RENFREW  DEVONSHIRE  CLOTH 

stamped  on  the  selvage. 


RENFREW  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Incorporated  1867 

Adams,  Mass. 

F.  U.  STEARNS  & COMPANY,  Selling  Agents 
35  Thomas  Street  New  York  City 
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HIS  letter  tells  the  story  of  but 
one  phase  of  the  need  and  use  of 
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The  Cruishless,  Resilient  Lining 

Hundreds  of  other  manufacturers  of  women’s 
garments — suits,  coats,  skirts,  petticoats,  etc. 
— have  adopted  this  modern  crinoline  as  the 
most  practical,  economical  interlining  and 
distending  material. 

And  American  women  everywhere  are  buy- 
ing Witchtex  by  thousands  of  yards  over 
retail  lining  counters. 

Its  need  is  universal;  its  sales  possibilities 
enormous.  It  will  put  a new,  profit  punch  in 
your  Lining  Department. 

Leading  Jobbers  Everywhere 
Sell  Witchtex.  Ask  Yours  Today 

Sales  matter — booklets,  electros,  display 
cards,  etc. — free  on  request. 

J.  W.  Goddard  & Sons 

Incorporated 

Sole  Selling  Agents  for  Witchtex  and  Distributors  of 
Goddard  “Whiteweaves”  and  the  famous  Goddard  Linings 

92-94-96  Bleecker  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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Dress  Fabrics  and  How  to  SellTh  em 


Dress  Cotton  Stocks 


How  One  Manager  Found  Out  What 
Lines  to  Push 

<. 

When  the  proprietors  of  the  Bon 
Marche,  Lowell,  Mass.,  decided  to  install 

a 

-The  present  spacious  talking  machine  de- 

Lparment  in  the  basement  of  their  store  a 
serious  problem  arose.  The  question  was : 
what  to  do  with  the  departments  thus  dis- 
placed. One  of  these  departments  was 
that  of  dress  cottons,  prints,  etc. 

During  the  years  this  department  was 
located  in  the  basement  of  the  Bon  Marche 
it  had  been  the  fixed  policy  to  keep  the 
5 cent  to  121/2  cent  goods  on  the  counters 
and  the  higher-priced  lines  back  on  the 
shelves.  To  quote  E.  J.  Gilmore,  the  mer- 
chandise manager,  “the  better  goods  had 
always  been  kept  in  the  background,  on 
the  assumption  that  few  people  wanted 
them  and  that  those  who  did  would  know 
enough  to  ask  for  them.” 

Highest  Grades  to  the  Front 

When  it  was  decided  to  move  the  de- 
partment into  a conspicuous  position  on 
the  main  floor  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Gilmore 
that  perhaps  the  previous  arrangement  of 
stocks  was  not  conducive  to  the  best  re- 
sults. After  studying  the  character  of  the 

, Bon  Marche  clientele  and  the  policy  of  the 
competitive  stores  he  was  convinced  that 
a complete  reversal  of  the  policy  previous- 


ly applied  to  the  goods  referred  to,  as  re- 
gards the  arrangement  of  stocks,  should 
be  adopted,  at  least  experimentally. 

When  the  department  was  ready  for 
business  in  its  new  location,  therefore,  it 
had  undergone  an  entire  change.  The 
dainty  silk-and-cotton  fabrics,  the  delicate 
gauzy  materials  for  evening  dresses  and 
fancy  waists  were  brought  forward  and 
displayed  in  attractive  drapes,  and  it  was 
the  low-priced  lines  which  were  put  back 
on  the  shelves. 

Endorsed  by  Public 

The  idea  was  a success,  practically 
from  the  start.  Describing  the  results, 
Mr.  Gilmore  said  recently:  “We  found 

that  people  who  wanted  the  novelties  did 
not  know  that  they  wanted  them  and 
would  not  ask  for  them  unless  they  hap- 
pened to  see  them,  but  that  when  they  did 
see  them  they  were  apt  to  buy.  The  de- 
partment’s business  increased  in  a re- 
markable degree.  And  it  was  plainly  evi- 
dent that  it  was  the  people  who  wanted 
the  5 cent  to  12 1/2  cent  fabrics  who  knew 
what  they  wanted  andTame  and  asked  for 
it.  So  that  while  the  high-priced  goods 
gained  the  low-priced  lines  did  not  suffer 
from  occupying  a back  seat.” 

Since  that  time,  Mr.  Gilmore  further 
stated,  wash  fabrics  of  a higher  class  than 
heretofore  was  carried  have  been  put  into 
stock.  The  demand  for  these  continues  to 
increase  and  the  Bon  Marche  is  recognized 


in  Lowell  as  the  place  to  go  for  pretty, 
washable  dress  fabrics. 

Three  Suggestions 

The  Bon  Marche  experience  leads  to 
three  suggestions  that  are  well  worth  con- 
sidering : 

First,  many  department  managers  do 
things  in  a certain  way  just  because  that 
is  the  way  they  have  always  done  them. 
For  this  reason,  changes  are  often  good 
just  because  they  are  changes. 

Second,  it  is  advisable  to  study  the 
public  with  relation  to  one’s  own  store 
and  to  the  stores  of  all  competitors. 

Third,  it  is  worth  while  to  experiment 
with  anything  which  gives  reasonable 
promise  of  proving  advisable,  even  though 
it  is  a radical  departure  from  tradition. 
It  is  remarkable  how  little  money  is  us- 
ually involved  in  trying  out  new  ideas. 
i 

Trebles  Original  Space 

The  North  Adams  (Mass.)  store  of  M.  Lurie 
& Co.,  established  in  October,  1914,  is  being 
enlarged  a second  time.  The  concern,  which  con- 
ducts retail  establishments  in  a number  of  cities, 
has  leased  an  adjoining  store  and  when  altera- 
tions have  been  completed  the  North  Adams 
establishment  will  occupy  three  stores  and  base- 
ments. The  manager  of  the  North  Adams  store 
is  Philip  Daniels,  who  opened  the  establishment, 
afterward  going  to  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  to  manage 
the  Lurie  store  in  that  city  and  subsequently  go- 
ing to  Baltimore,  Md.,  to  open  a store  there.  Mr. 
Daniels  recently  returned  to  North  Adams. 


SALESPEOPLE’S  BULLETIN 


For  Immediate  Selling 


There  is  a strong  revival  in  dark  silks  for  dresse 
charmeuse.  In  practical  styles  similar  to  that  shown 
for  street  wear  and  for  informal  afternoon  occasions, 
up  with  white  or  with  some  soft,  rich  shade.  Some  o 
Serge  dresses  are  another  of  this  midsummer’s  f 
be  combined  with  taffeta,  sheer  silk  crepe,  chiffon  o 
A high-style  summer  novelty  is  the  dress  of  whi 
tinctly  sport  form.  These  white  satin  dresses  are  sim 
high-colored  embroidery. 

An  exclusive  fashion  note  is  the  wearing  of  a bla 
satin  skirt. 


s.  These  include  taffeta,  sheer  silk  crepe,  chiffon  and 
in  the  illustration  adjoining,  these  silks  are  made  up 
Navy  blue  is  a very  prominent  color,  often  touched 
f the  lighter  shades  of  taupe  are  also  being  made  up. 
ashion  notes.  Serge  may  be  employed  alone  or  it  may 
harmeuse. 

te  satin.  It  may  be  in  a semi-dressy  design  or  in  dis- 
ply  trimmed.  Often  they  show  merely  a touch  of 

ck  velvet  coat  of  Russian  blouse  type  with  a white 


Features  of  Make-Up 


Simple  dress  design  for 
taffeta,  serge  or  serge  and 
silk 


Pleated  skirts  have  strong  endorsements  from  fashionable  women.  Box,  side  and  cartridge  pleats  all 
have  their  uses.  The  old-time  kilted  skirt  is  one  of  the  smartest  styles. 

Some  of  the  chiffon  dresses  and  those  of  sheer  silkcrepe  for  summer  wear  are  trimmed  with  fur. 

Full  skirts  which  fall  in  more  closely  to  the  figure  than  of  late  are  seen  in  the  fashionable  hotels  and 
at  the  summer  resort  assemblies  of  the  well-dressed. 

The  vogue  for  wraps  of  taffeta  and  of  satin  in  dark  colors  is  another  factor  which  has  its  bearing  on 
the  July  demand  in  fabric  departments. 

Dress  Cottons 


The  continued  interest  in  sport  wear  of  all  kinds  gives  you  good  talking  points  on  such  materials  as  you 
have  been  selling  for  this  kind  of  apparel. 

Of  course,  all  kinds  of  dress  cottons  and  linens  will  continue  in  d emand  during  the  current  month. 

Materials  for  Waists 

All  kinds  of  sheer  cotton  materials  are  having  a most  general  call  for  waists.  This  is  especially  true  of  plain  voiles  and  plain  batistes. 
Organdies  are  also  having  a fair  sale,  the  newest  organdies  being  in  pastel  colors.  White  nets  are  also  good. 

Sheer  silk  crepes  in  pastel  shades  and  in  white  are  very  fashionable.  In  suit  colorings,  such  as  navy,  taupe,  African  brown  and  black, 
this  material  is  coming  into  greater  use  for  waists. 

Crepe  de  Chine  holds  its  strong  position  for  practical  waists,  especially  in  white  and  in  flesh  color. 


Department  heads  who  want  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  salespeople  will  cut  out  the  above  Bul- 
letin and  place  it  where  their  assistants  can  see  it. 
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H.  R.  MALLINSON  & CO., 


Foremost  in  the  modern 
textile  art  world 

First  in  retail  profit 
sibilities. 


pos- 


* Pussy  Willow  Prints. 

* Indestructible  Voile. 

* Will  o'  the  Wisp. 
f Georgianna  Crepe 

and  many  others. 

* Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
t Trade  Mark. 


Mallinson’s  Silks  harmonize  with  present  fashions  and  anticipate 
those  to  come.  They  fully  accentuate  the  beauty  of  suits  and 
dresses.  Their  fashion  accuracy  places  Mallinson’s  Silks  in  a 
selling  position  wholly  apart  from  the  commonplace.  It  means 
success  to  the  retailer  not  only  in  individual  profits  but  in 
complete  departmental  popularity  and  prosperity. 

Mallinson’s  Silks  de  Luxe  are  known  to  your  customers,  making 
sales  easier  and  speedier  in  all  qualities. 

In  short  — Mallinson’s  Silks  de  Luxe  are  right  for  the  price  and 
profit  of  first  class  stores.  Fall  and  Winter  line  now  complete. 


New  York  and  Paris 


July  1,  1916 


FOR  DEPARTMENT  MANAGERS  AND  THEIR  ASSISTANTS 
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Wide  Range  of  Silks  for  Coming  Season 


them  to  the  best  wholesalers,  retailers  and 
makers-up. 

Sheer  Silk  Crepes 

Evidence  of  the  adoption  of  an  unusual 
variety  of  weaves  is  presented  in  the  lead- 
ing position  now  held  by  chiffon  crepes, 
thousands  of  yards  being  used  for  entire 
dresses  and  waists,  and  in  combination 
with  other  fabrics. 

Silk  veilings  show  no  sign  of  losing 
ground.  In  plain  and  in  hemstitched  form 
they  sell  freely  to  all  classes  of  buyers, 
crepes  de  chine  are  staples. 

Additional  strength  is  lent  to  the  posi- 
tion of  sheer  silk  weaves  by  the  vogue 
of  silk  nets.  These  with  spangled  orna- 
mentations are  featured  as  novelties  by 
dressmaking  supply  houses. 

Good  Lines  of  Fancies 

A successful  season  is  practically  as- 
sured for  fancy  silks.  A glance  at  the 
new  collections  makes  it  clear  that  Ameri- 
can designers  have  made  commendable 
progress  in  the  development  of  patterns, 
in  the  artistic  assembling  of  colors  and  in 
their  selection  in  conformity  with  the  de- 
mands of  fashion. 

Ample  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the 
number  of  selections  made  by  leading 
dressmakers  for  the  models  to  be  shown  at 
their  September  openings. 

Dark  Plaids 

Prominent  among  the  fancies  now 
shown  in  the  New  York  silk  market  are 
plaids  in  clan  formations,  but  invariably  in 
the  dark  colors  which  are  now  favored  for 
other  than  sport  wear.  For  example, 
taupe  grounds  are  ornamented  with  blue 
overplaids  sufficiently  wide  to  carry  a hair- 
line ornamentation  in  burgundy. 

As  metal  fancies  continue  to  gain  in 
favor  the  variety  of  weaves  increases  both 
here  and  in  Lyons.  Sheer  weaves  are  em- 
bellished with  metal  threads  forming 
checks  and  bayadere  stripes. 


Satins  Promise  Well 


As  to  the  kinds  of  silks  favored  by  fash- 
ion, lustrous  satins  are  receiving  special 
mention.  From  various  sources  comes  the 
information  that  French  silk  manufactur- 
ers have  sold  satins  to  Paris  dressmakers 
and  to  specialty  jobbers.  French  dress- 
makers, too,  are  reported  as  favoring 
yarn-dyed  satins  for  costumes  and  dresses 
and  for  combination  with  other  fabrics 
both  of  sheer  and  of  compact  construc- 
tion. 

The  interest  in  satins  evinced  by  French 
manufacturers  and  dressmakers  is  reflect- 
ed in  the  New  York  market.  Not  only 
are  dressmaking  supply  houses  favoring 
satins,  but  dressmakers  themselves  are 
advocating  their  adoption.  Importers  of 
fine  silks  and  satins  who  sell  to  dressmak- 
ing supply  houses  have  confidently  im- 
ported changeable  satins,  and  domestic  silk 
manufacturers  are  producing  them  in  mod- 
erate quantities. 


Taffetas  Still  Important 

Nevertheless,  taffetas  in  good  qualities 
are  doing  exceptionally  well,  considering 
the  length  of  time  they  have  been  worn 
and  the  large  range  of  competing  silk  fab- 
rics. Mills  producing  plain  silks  in  a large 
way  report  that  they  have  enough  orders 
on  taffetas  to  keep  their  looms  running 
well  into  the  fall  months. 

Ribbed  weaves  in  variety  are  also  do- 
ing well.  Manufacturers  who  have  pro- 
duced such  silks  in  variety  have  sold 


Economist  photo  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 

Satin-Surfaced  Silks 

Now  well  spoken  of  in  Paris  and  extensively 
adopted  by  American  dress  houses.  This  char- 
meuse  model  simply  trimmed  with  braid  is  from 
M.  & H.  Rentner. 


The  month  of  June  closed  with  domestic 
silk  manufacturers  with  a total  amount 
of  business  that  exceeded  their  expecta- 
tions. Apparently  the  fluctuating  prices 
of  raw  silk  in  producing  countries  had 
little  effect  on  the  demand  for  the  finished 
product. 

The  extensive  variety  of  weaves  now 
favored  accounts,  in  a measure,  for  the 
increased  volume  of  sales.  The  restric- 
tion of  imports  is,  however,  a contributing 
cause. 


On  the  left  is  a chiffon  crepe  with  metal  check,  made  by  H.  R.  Mallinson  & Co.  In  the  center  is  a jacquard  crepe  with  metal  flower 

and  on  the  right  is  a striped  taffeta;  both  of  these  are  from  C.  G.  Aschmann  & Co. 
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All  the  sheen 
and  softness  of 
pure  China  Silk 
in  this  rich,  new 
weave  for  Fall— 


A new  sheer  weave  for  waists, 
dresses  and  linings,  wonderfully  lus- 
trous and  rich  and  yet  moderately 
priced. 

Has  the  sheen  and  softness  of  pure 
China  Silk  at  a fraction  of  its  cost. 

Florella  Silk  retails  at  a good  profit 
and  builds  re-sales  on  its  quality. 
Comes  36  inches  wide,  in  evening  and 
other  desirable  shades. 

From  the  House  of  Goddard  — dis- 
tributors of  Whiteweaves  and  Linings 
for  a generation.  Also,  Sole  Selling 
Agent  of  Witchtex,  the  Modern 
Crinoline. 


J.  W.  Goddard  & Sons 

Incorporated 

92-94-96  Bleecker  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Established  1847  Incorporated  1914 

Branches  in:  Chicago  Boston  Philadelphia 

Baltimore  Cincinnati  St.  Louis  Cleveland 


Requests  for  samples 
promptly  attended  to 


July  1,  I9i6 


FOR  DEPARTMENT  MANAGERS  AND  THEIR  ASSISTANTS 
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Present  Favorites  Hold  in  Dress  Cottons 


■ ■■■■■■■■■■■■glfa] 

months  of  1915  and  the  first  three  months 
of  this  year,  when  more  favorable  prices 
than  those  now  ruling  could  be  obtained 
from  manufacturers. 

From  present  indications  it  seems  safe 
to  say  that  from  now  on  the  prices  for 
cotton  dress  goods  will  show  less  fluctua- 
tion. Finishers  state  that  the  prices  of 
chemicals  are  softening  with  dealers 
therein  who  bought  heavily  when  the  phe- 
nomenal advance  began  last  year  and  sold 
them  at  far  higher  prices  when  the  situa- 
tion became  acute. 

Production  Costs  Increase 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  large  finishers,  as  a rule,  safe- 
guarded themselves  by  making  long  con- 
tracts for  chemicals,  and  their  purchases 
from  speculators  were  limited.  Hence, 
they  are  in  a position  to  make  no  more 
than  a legitimate  boost  in  their  charges 
for  bleaching,  printing  and  other  forms  of 
finishing.  Concessions  to  the  demands  of 
mill  operatives  as  to  higher  wages  and 
shorter  working  hours  have  also  a marked 
effect  on  the  cost  of  production. 

Initial  Spring  Lines 

The  cotton  dress  fabrics  that  look 
most  promising  for  next  year  include  all 
the  present  favorites,  and  of  these  the 
initial  offerings  for  the  approaching  sea- 
son will  consist.  Organdies,  for  example, 
now  in  high  favor  with  retailers  who  cater 
for  the  discriminating  trade,  will  be  con- 
fidently offered  in  a range  of  pastel  colors. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  organdies 
are  not  altogether  adapted  for  general 
trade,  but  appeal  principally  to  women 
who  look  for  beauty  in  a fabric,  rather 
than  durability. 

Batistes  and  lawns  are  receiving  favor- 
able mention  in  all  discussions  as  to  the 
probable  favorites  for  1917  distribution. 
Voiles,  it  is  believed,  will  continue  their 
present  strong  position,  as  they  are  an  in- 
ternational favorite. 

Fancy  weaves  in  a variety  of  colored 


Prices  Advanced  in  Great  Britain 


That  higher  prices  generally  are  to 
rule  for  next  year  is  seen  in  the  ad- 
vances asked  by  the  English  manufactur- 
ers who  because  of  war  conditions  are  con- 
fronted with  higher  producing  costs. 
Voiles,  for  example,  were  advanced  last 
month  cents  a yd.  in  England,  and  re- 
turning buyers  say  that  the  new  quotations 
for  cotton  dress  goods  there  are  from  10 
to  25  cents  a yd.  higher  than  those  of  a 
year  ago  at  this  time. 

One  large  importer  of  cotton  dress 
goods  made  in  England  states  that  out  of  a 
large  collection  only  a few  numbers  were 
selected,  for  the  reason  that  the  price 
range  of  the  collection  as  a whole  was  so 
high  as  to  prevent  free  selling. 


Quotations  on  Domestic  Goods 

Prices  are  firm  in  domestic  producing 
centers,  and  mill  treasurers  say  there  will 
be  no  abrupt  change.  Converters,  how- 
ever, feel  that  the  advance  to  date  from  the 
prices  ruling  before  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  which  now  amounts  to  between 
35  and  45  per  cent,  is  ample.  So  far  as 
possible,  therefore,  they  will  begin  the 
business  of  1917  with  goods  which  they 
bought  in  the  gray  during  the  closing 


Economist  ohoto  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 

For  Spring  1917 

Ideas  such  as  are  shown  in  this  current-season 
dress  from  Gimbel  Brothers  will  be  worked  out  in 
printed  effects  and  colored  yarn  designs  on  white 
grounds. 


During  the  present  between-seasons 
period  domestic  manufacturers  and  con- 
verters of  cotton  dress  goods  are  prepar- 
ing their  collections  for  the  coming  spring 
season.  They  are  showing  no  desire,  how- 
ever, to  be  in  advance  of  the  general  mar- 
ket in  the  presentation  of  their  1917 
offerings. 

The  reason  for  the  deferring  of  ex- 
hibits, especially  with  converters  who  sell 
to  jobbers,  is  found  in  the  comparatively 
high  prices  made  necessary  by  the  in- 
creased cost  of  production.  Some  of  the 
sellers  are  inclined  to  leave  it  to  their  com- 
petitors, for  a while  at  least,  to  educate 
buyers  as  to  the  need  for  higher  prices 
and  thus  familiarize  them  with  the  1917 
quotations. 


(Continued  on  page  23) 


On  the  left  is  a fancy  skirting  from  M.  Park  Parker.  The  fancy  voile  in  the  center  and  the  skirting  on  the  right 

are  from  E.  McKittrick  & Co. 
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Fabrics 


Arc  the  first  choice  of  women  everywhere 
whenever  white  goods  arc  desired-  -and 
white  goods  certainly  are  in  demand  this 
season. 

Alreco  Skirtings  are  a known  quantity  for 
appearance,  wear  and  value. 

Alreco 

is  the  right  white  merchandise. 


A.  L.  REID  & CO 


White  Goods  Specialists 

44-46  East  25th  St 
New  York 


* 


1 


j 


i 
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Preponderance  of  Plain  Weaves  in  White  Goods 


A careful  survey  of  style  tendencies 
in  all  home  and  foreign  markets  makes  it 
clear  that  plain  white  goods  are  to  con- 
tinue in  favor  next  year. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  buyers  who  make 
early  investments  of  large  amounts  of 
capital  in  order  to  be  ready  when  deliver- 
ies are  required  by  retailers  and  by 
women’s  garment  and  accessories  manu- 
facturers. 

Organdies  Tell  the  Tale 

The  immediate  demand  for  organdies 
from  stock  for  summer  selling  is  one  indi- 
cation of  a plain  season  for  next  year.  The 
good  position  in  which  organdies  are  clos- 
ing the  current  season  is  accepted  as 
indicating  that  they  will  be  included 
in  the  movement  of  white  goods  next 
year,  in  such  quantities  as  are  usu- 
ally apportioned  to  fabrics 
of  such  light  construction. 

Batistes,  nainsooks  and 
allied  fabrics  of  fine  count 
and  made  from  combed 
yarns  are  endorsed  by  the 
best  judges  of  style  tendencies 
here  and  in  Europe.  They 
have  noted  the  steadily  in- 
creasing sale  of  plain  goods 
during  the  past  year,  and  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  climax 
of  the  movement  has  not  yet 
been  reached. 

Improved  Weaves  in  Voiles 

Two-ply  voiles,  however, 
remain  a highly  favored  weave, 
and  rightly  so,  as  they  have  given 
satisfaction  for  several  years  and 
have  steadily  gained  in  popularity. 
Manufacturers  have  therefore  improved 
the  quality  of  the  fabric  and  have  added 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  finish. 

Fancies  in  sheer  weaves  will,  of 
course,  have  attention,  but  all  advance 
showings  clearly  indicate  conservatism  in 
their  selection  and  a close  adherence  to 
simplicity  in  pattern.  Neat  effects  in 


' — j 

Economist  photo  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 

Spring  Buying  Suggestion 

For  1917  sheer  cottons  in  combination  promise 
to  have  liberal  use.  This  dress  for  the  present 
summer,  from  Mark  Aronson  & Co.,  is  made  of 
plain  and  embroidered  batiste  combined  with  net. 


stripes  and  checks  and  conservative  adap- 
tations from  plaids  will  be  confidently  of- 
fered. 

Heavy  Skirtings 

The  opinion  is  now  general  that  both 
sheer  and  heavy  weights  will  have  the  en- 
dorsement of  buyers  during  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1917,  the  former  for  waists 
and  dresses  and  the  latter  for  separate 
skirts. 

There  is  every  reason  to  look  for  the 
continued  success  of  the  separate  skirt, 
and  among  the  best  sellers  in  that  line  have 
been  plain  skirts  in  comparatively  heavy 
weights. 

Select  Weights  with  Care 

As  an  unduly  heavy  skirt  proves  burd- 
ensome to  the  wearer  during  the  summer, 
care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of 
weights.  Light-weight  piques  in  a variety 
of  fancy  effects  look  promising,  and,  doubt- 
less, fine  twilled  weaves  will  be  retained. 

Basketweaves  and  what  are  known  as 
oxfords  will  be  included  in  the  initial  of- 
fering, and,  as  usual,  manufacturers  who 
show  the  most  skill  in  the  developing  of 
fancy  weaves  will  doubtless  score  the 
greatest  success.  Mills  making  fancy 
weaves  in  skirtings  and,  in  a smaller  way, 
in  sheer  fabrics  have  already  sold  200- 
piece  lots  of  their  1917  goods  in  the  gray 
to  converters  who  are  preparing  their  col- 
lections for  next  year. 

Higher  Prices  Indicated 

As  regards  prices,  it  is  certain  that  the 
opening  quotations  will  be  higher  than 
those  of  a year  ago  at  this  time.  Not  in- 
frequently qualities  can  be  found  in  the 
white  goods  departments  of  jobbing 
houses  at  a lower  price  than  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  same  qualities  if  the  gray 
goods  had  to  be  bought  at  to-day’s  prices 
and  finished  at  the  charges  now  ruling. 

Raw  cotton  is  bringing  high  prices  and 
the  mills  are  paying  wages  considerably 
above  those  formerly  ruling. 


] .ft  and  in  the  center  are  fancy  skirtings,  from  G.  Sidenbeig  & Co.  On  the  right  is  an  oxford  skirting  from  the  H.  B.  Claflin 

Corporation 
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Linen  Confidence 


You  cannot  Kelp  being  seriously  impressed  by  the  confidence 
merchants  have  in  Derry  vale  Linens  and  the  Derry  vale  plan. 

This  Week  a merchant  who  has  the  exclusive  Derryvale  Agency 
for  his  city,  recommended  our  line  to  another  merchant. 

The  latter  in  turn  was  so  enthused  by  the  results  of  the  former  that 
he  purchased  Derryvale  Linens  for  Fall  without  seeing  a sample  of 
any  kind.  He  knew  the  unqualified  guarantee  back  of  the  goods. 

The  reason  these  merchants  have  adopted  the  Derryvale  Plan 
should  interest  you. 

Many  windows  have  been  given  to  Derryvale  displays.  Those 
shown  here  give  you  an  idea  of  such  publicity.  Names  on  request. 


County  Derry  Linen  Company,  Inc. 

396  Broadway  (Corner  Walker  Street)  New  York 


July  l,  1916 


FOR  DEPARTMENT  MANAGERS  AND  THEIR  ASSISTANTS 
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Recent  Showing  of  Linens  by  H.  H.  Tarrasch,  Display  Manager  for  the  F.  & R.  Lazarus  & Co.,  Columbus,  O. 


Production  of  Linens  Almost  at  Standstill 


The  manufacture  of  linens  has  come 
very  close  to  a standstill,  so  far  as  goods 
for  commercial  purposes  are  concerned. 
Spinners  of  linen  yarns  are  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  flax  fiber  supplies  from  Rus- 
sia which,  according  to  advices  from  Bel- 
fast, were  ready  to  leave  the  port  of 
Archangel  as  soon  as  the  ice  broke  up. 

As  late  as  June  3,  however,  the  harbor 
entrance  was  still  choked  up.  Pending 
the  arrival  of  these  supplies  spinners  can- 
not produce  any  appreciable  quantity  of 
yams. 

Manufacturers — that  is  to  say,  the 
concerns  which  weave  the  yarns — have 
virtually  no  supplies,  except  in  a few  num- 
bers which  are  suitable  for  the  weaving  of 
goods  required  by  the  British  Government 
for  army  purposes.  These  facts  tend  to 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  a report  which 
recently  reached  us  from  Belfast.  This  re- 
port said,  in  part: 

Scarcity  Increased 

The  scarcity  of  certain  grades  of  flax  mate- 
rials has  grown  steadily  worse  until  now  it  has 
become  a permanent  market  feature.  The  owners 
of  suitable  machinery  could  have  much  more  busi- 
ness than  they  could  handle  and  name  their  own 
prices  if  they  could  only  get  yarns.  A fact 
which  has  a bearing,  however,  is  the  shortage  of 
experienced  male  help.  It  is  impossible  for 
women  operatives  to  operate  looms  of  48  in.  or 
greater  width.  Therefore,  the  making  of  sheet- 
ings and  other  wide  cloths  has  virtually  been  dis- 
continued. All  operatives  who  can  manipulate 
the  wide  looms  are  required  on  government  work. 

The  buying  of  handkerchief  or  waisting  linens 
is  very  small,  owing  to  the  short  supply  of  these 
fabrics.  Housekeeping  goods  maintain  a steady 
sorting  up  demand,  but  even  in  these  the  actual 
buying  is  within  the  narrow  limits  of  leading 
staples. 

Under  the  existing  circumstances  offers  for 
new  business  are  received  with  a certain  amount 
of  apathy,  owing  to  the  fact  that  manufacturers 
are  unwilling  to  enter  engagements  running  into 
1917,  a3  even  the  most  sanguine  of  them  realize 
the  possibilities  which  an  adverse  change  in 
values  might  occasion  should  the  present  war 
come  to  a sudden  end. 


One  important  omission  in  the  report 
quoted  above  is  the  fact  that  virtually  all 
goods  now  being  produced  in  linen  mills 
are  either  union  fabrics  or  are  all  cotton. 
Speaking  of  the  existing  situation  John 
Sculley,  buyer  of  linens  for  the  H.  B. 
Claflin  Corporation,  after  reading  the  re- 
port quoted  above,  said  to  an  ECONOMIST 
staff-member  this  week: 

Cannot  Plan  Ahead 

“The  situation  is  undoubtedly  serious, 
and  I can  see  no  relief  at  present.  Some 
few  goods  are  to  be  had  from  time  to  time, 
but  those  who  buy  linen  fabrics  must  re- 
member that  the  supply  of  Irish  flax  is 
negligible.  From  Belgium  and  the  sur- 
rounding fringe  of  territory  in  Holland 
and  Germany  there  is  absolutely  no  flax 
available.  This  leaves  nothing  for  the 
Irish  manufacturer  or  spinner  but  the 
Russian  supply  and  such  varying  quanti- 
ties as  he  may  get  from  England  or  Scot- 
land. If  we  could  tell  when  the  war  would 
end  we  could  plan  accordingly,  but  as  long 
as  current  conditions  exist  we  must  do  as 
best  we  can. 

“Belfast  manufacturers  are  doing  their 
best  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
American  market,  but  of  necessity,  much 
of  the  goods  they  are  shipping  are  union 
fabrics.  I do  not  expect  to  see  any  sub- 
stantial change  in  the  present  situation  in 
the  near  future.” 

How  Prices  Advance 

As  showing  the  short  space  of  time 
within  which  the  value  of  a shipment  of 
linens  may  become  enhanced  one  may  note 
the  experience  of  a prominent  importing 
firm  in  this  city. 

A quantity  of  linens  was  shipped  to  this 
importer  from  Belfast.  The  steamer  on 
which  the  goods  were  shipped  called  at  Liv- 
Liverpool,  and  the  delay  of  about  two 
weeks  in  that  port  caused  the  goods  to  be 
assessed  for  duty  at  the  New  York  Custom 


House  at  a higher  valuation.  The  im- 
porter protested  on  the  ground  that  the 
prices  prevailing  at  the  time  the  goods  left 
Belfast  should  stand  as  their  market  value, 
but  the  General  Appraisers,  who  passed  on 
the  protest,  held  that  the  date  on  which  the 
vessel  actually  and  finally  cleared  from  the 
last  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  consti- 
tuted the  date  of  their  exportation. 

♦ 

New  Salesroom  Features 

The  S.  W.  Long  Textile  Co.,  Inc.,  novelty  cot- 
ton dress  fabrics,  who  succeeded  S.  W.  Long  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  33  East  Eighteenth  Street,  after  that 
concern’s  dissolution  on  June  15,  are  now  ready 
for  business  in  their  new  quarters,  the  seventh 
floor  at  44  East  Twenty-fifth  Street.  The  fittings 
and  appointments  of  the  showrooms  are  un- 
usually elaborate.  Two  sides  of  the  main  show- 
room, 34  x 50  ft.,  are  lined  with  showcases,  the 
glass  fronts  of  which,  being  counterbalanced, 
move  almost  at  a touch.  An  important  feature 
is  the  display  in  these  cases  of  waists,  skirts,  etc., 
showing  how  the  newest  novelties  look  when 
made.  The  floor  of  the  showrooms  is  laid 
throughout  with  the  new  linen  rugs. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Long  as  vice-president  is 
A.  M.  Daly,  formerly  with  Bonties,  Barnhart  & 
Schultz,  who  will  look  after  the  jobbing  trade  in 
the  East. 

The  names  of  the  concern’s  principal  repre- 
sentatives and  their  territories  are  as  follows: 

T.  J.  Sweeney,  formerly  with  Perkins,  Van- 
Bergen  & Co.,  will  look  after  the  jobbing  trade 
through  the  Middle  West;  R.  G.  Brueck  -will  cover 
New  York  City  including  part  of  the  cutting-up 
trade;  W.  McMullen  will  handle  the  cutting-up 
trade  exclusively;  Tim  Healy  will  attend  to  the 
retail  and  wholesale  trade  in  the  Far  West;  E. 
Turkington  will  travel  in  the  South.  Sydney  D. 
Covert  and  John  S.  Workman  are  in  charge  of 
the  Chicago  office  and  will  travel  through  the 
Middle  West.  J.  B.  Hervey  will  manage  the 
Philadelphia  office  and  cover  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more and  Washington;  Gus.  Baffin,  Jr.,  wall  cover 
the  Eastern  States. 

The  concern  will  be  represented  in  South 
America  by  the  firm  of  Zapater,  Durand  & Rasch, 
with  an  office  in  Buenos  Aires,  also  by  G.  Pat- 
rone  & Co.,  with  an  office  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
♦ 

See  page  67  (Fancy  Goods  Section)  for 
information  on  embroidered  linens. 
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jfrllttholas 

-C loti)- 

SHARK  SKIN  FINISH 


jsflluholas  is  New,  but  added  to 
-Cloth-  t6is  alluring  quality  is  its 
exquisite  beauty,  durability,  and  supple- 
ness. It  will  drape  in  the  softest  folds, 
and  can  also  be  tailored  to  the  best 
advantage. 

JifTlitholas  comes  in  a comprehensive 
-Cloth  line  of  patterns  that  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  coming  mode. 

See  it  and  be  convinced  of  its  beauty 
and  rapid  selling  qualities,  or  send  to 
us  for  samples. 


Lesher,  Whitman  & Co. 

(INCORPORATED) 

Broadway  and  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


An  Alpaca  Dress  Fabric 

for  Winter 

Dresses 

Skirts 

Children  s Dresses 
and  Fall 
Suits 
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Higher  Prices  Indicated  in  Woolens  and  Worsteds 


In  the  wool  and  worsted  dress  goods 
market  conditions  show  little  change,  nor 
is  any  looked  for  until  later  in  the  present 
month,  when  spring,  1917,  collections  will 
be  opened. 

Large  mills  distributing  their  produc- 
tions through  jobbers  have  no  goods  to 
offer  for  the  coming  fall  and  winter  sea- 
son. They  also  report  a waiting  list  for 
their  short  lengths,  which  are  disposed  of 
weekly  by  their  New  York  selling  agents. 

Strong  Upward  Tendency 

The  course  of  prices  is  shown  by  the 
willingness  of  large  operators  to  pay  ad- 
vances for  deliveries  late  this  year  and 
by  the  higher  quotations  named  for  the 
few  advance  orders  taken  for  spring,  1917, 
deliveries.  Additional  evidence  of  higher 
prices  in  dress  goods  for  spring  deliv- 
eries is  found  in  the  advance  prices  now 
being  paid  by  clothiers  for  men’s  wear 
serges. 

A broad  view  of  the  market  shows  just 
ground  for  the  upward  tendency.  At  the 
recent  wool  sales  in  London  raw  wool 
sold  from  3 to  5 per  cent  above  the  prices 
paid  during  the  preceding  sales. 

Crop  Under  British  Control 

The  announcement  that  the  British 
Government  will  take  charge  of  the  new 
wool  clip  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  her 
colonies  has  further  tended  to  boost  quo- 
tations, since  two-thirds  of  the  world’s 
wool  crop  comes  from  the  United  King- 
dom and  her  colonies.  The  government’s 
prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  Austral- 
ian wool  to  any  country  except  Britain’s 
allies  has  further  raised  prices  for  ordi- 
nary wool  and,  in  addition,  handicaps 
manufacturers  of  fine  worsted  fabrics,  for 
which  Australian  wools  are  so  largely 
employed. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  the  new 
American  wool  clip  is  being  bought  at 
comparatively  high  prices,  and  no  price 
concessions  are  looked  for  in  the  imme- 
diate future. 

(Increased  exports  are  another  strong 
factor  in  sustaining  prices  for  dress  goods, 


and  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  shipments 
to  foreign  countries  will  show  a further 
gain  during  the  coming  fall  and  winter. 

Actual  sales  of  American  dress  goods 
are  now  being  made  to  Norway,  Sweden, 
Russia,  Greece,  South  America  and  else- 
where. Foreign  buyers  are  also  taking 
collections  of  American  dress  goods,  with 
a view  to  ordering  therefrom  for  future 
deliveries. 

Altogether  prices  will  naturally  con- 
tinue firm,  with  an  upward  tendency. 
Good  judges  place  the  advances  for  spring, 
1917,  deliveries  at  from  10  to  15  per  cent 
above  recent  quotations. 

Small  mills  making  high-priced  spe- 
cials supplied  chiefly  to  manufacturers  of 
women’s  suits  and  dresses  are  not  sold  so 
far  ahead  as  the  big  concerns,  and  have 
goods  in  moderate  quantities  for  fall  and 
winter  delivery. 

Velours  in  First  Place 

As  to  the  weaves  that  are  selling,  it 
is  now  certain  that  velours  will  hold  first 
place  in  fine  woolen  fabrics.  Mills  that 
are  looked  upon  as  leaders  in  the  pro- 
duction  of  fine  woolens  and  have  inti- 
mate relations  with  firms  using  quanti- 
ties  of  such  fabrics  have  no  velours  for 
sale. 

Further  evidence  of  the  strong  posi- 
tion held  by  velours  is  found  in  the  many 
fabrics  offered  as  velours  by  woolen  mills,, 
which  change  their  output  with  each  new 
fashion  development.  Practically  every- 
thing is  offered  as  a velour,  from  a 
scratch-back  flannel  to  a fulled  woolen, 
and  many  cloths  are  finished  with  a soft 
velour  touch.  Velour  coatings  and  suit- 
ings, the  latter  in  two-toned  checks  and  in 
a grouping  of  clan  colors  for  novelties, 
have  been  generally  taken  up  by  buyers. 

Broadcloths  in  General  Demand 

That  broadcloths  are  everywhere  in 
demand  is  seen  in  the  advance  of  from 
10  to  121/2  cents  per  yard  made  this  week.. 

The  strong  position  of  poplins  as  a 
staple  is  intensified  this  year  by  the  vogue 
of  plain  fabrics  and  the  favor  for  ribbed: 
weaves  in  silks. 


Economist  photo  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 

Wool  Velours 

The  use  of  this  favored  fabric  for  fall,  winter 
and  early  spring  'is  indicated.  This  Barnard  model 
has  been  imported  by  the  Dry  Goods  Economist. 


the  right  and  on  the  left  are  fancy  coatings  made  b] 


the  American  Woolen  Co. 
Lesher,  Whitman  & Co. 


The  striped  dress  fabric  in  the  center  is  from 
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gACKED  by  the  world-wide  reputation  of 
Hydegrade — supported  by  the  guarantee 
that  is  behind  every  Hydegrade  fabric — 
identified  by  the  Hydegrade  label  that 
the  highest  caret  mark  of  quality  to  every 
woman  in  the  land — 

there  can  be  no  question  about  the  added  value  that 
is  imparted  to  every  garment  lined  with  Dura- Satin. 

This  is  the  label  that  adds  100%  to  the  selling  value 
of  a garment. 


DURA=SATIN 


WEAR  GUARANTEED 


Finish  Permanent  .Fabric  Guaranteed 

Use  it  on  all  your  garments.  It  helps  to  sell  them 
much  [quicker  and  insures  greater  satisfaction. 

A.  G.  HYDE  & SON 

361  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 

Makers  of  f Fabrics 


f ' 

ty.  . 
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Practical  Methods  in  Piece  Goods  Advertising 

Ads  and  Selling  Plans  That  Feature  Equally  the  Goods,  the  Stocks  and  the  Values  Bring  Direct 
Results  and  Build  Prestige  for  the  Department — Two  Practical,  Straightforward  Campaigns 


The  dress  I am  wearing  is  made  from  material 
in  our  wash  goods  department,  main  floor.  Thou- 
sands of  yards  of  individual  and  exclusive  color- 
ings in  wash  goods,  silks  and  wool  goods  on  sale 
today. 

Piece  Goods  Department,  Main  Floor.  Mabel 
Hudson,  Calgary,  June,  1916. 

The  above  is  printed  on  a souvenir 
postcard  published  in  connection  with  a 
piece  goods  campaign  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Co.,  Calgary,  Canada. 

The  postcard  was  handed  to  customers 
in  the  store  by  a young  woman  who  acted 
as  a mannequin  for  the  fabric  department. 
She  was  gowned  in  flowered  voile,  wore  a 
large  picture  hat  developed  in  the  same 
goods,  carried  a parasol  to  match  and  wore 
white-topped  boots.  She  was  known  as  a 
demonstrator  and  as  such  was  quite  a suc- 
cess in  creating  interest  daily  in  the  de- 
partment. 

The  young  woman  and  the  postcard 
were  important  features  of  the  advertis- 
ing of  the  campaign.  One  of  the  ads  in 
the  campaign  is  reproduced  on  this  page. 

The  event  was  designated  in  the  adver- 
tising as  the  Annual  Piece  Goods  Exposi- 
tion and  Sale.  It  included  five  days  of 
merchandising,  opening  on  Tuesday,  June 
13,  and  closing  on  the  following  Saturday. 
Piece  goods,  wash  fabrics,  silks  and  dress 
goods  participated  in  the  sale  and  exposi- 
tion. The  event  is  classed  by  the  man- 
agement as  the  most  successful  of  its  kind 
in  years,  if  not  the  most  successful  event 
in  the  history  of  the  store. 

Points  About  the  Ad 

Other  ads  were  run  during  the  event, 
but  the  one  reproduced  here  is  typical  of 
the  kind  of  newspaper  advertising  pub- 


licity used  during  the  five  days  of  selling. 

It  is  worthy  of  careful  study  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  from  the  standpoints  of 
type  display,  arrangement  and  merchan- 
dising. 

Note  the  chief  caption  and 
the  few  lines  of  introductory. 

First  of  a Yearly  Series 

This  main  caption  opens 
the  way  for  future  events  of 
the  same  kind.  “Our  First 
Big  Annual  Piece  Goods  Ex- 
position and  Sale”  it  reads, 
and  it  is  gauged  in  such  a way 
that  customers  will  be  apt  to 
recall  it  when  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  annual 
events  are  launched.  And 
such  repetition  of  the  event  is 
sure,  in  view  of  the  prestige 
created  by  the  June  13  to  17 
campaign.  And,  aside  from 
immediate  business,  prestige 
is  the  object  of  a merchandis- 
ing event  of  this  kind. 

A department  manager 
who  expects  his  department  to 
grow  in  customers  and  ex- 
pand in  volume  could  hardly 
accomplish  much  in  upbuild- 
ihg  if  he  depended  wholly  on 
day-by-day  selling. 


trims.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  many  who 
see  the  ads  do  not  always  see  the  windows, 
and  vice  versa.  And  window  displays  and 
trims  on  ledges  frequently  sell  as  much 
goods  as  daily  ads  do. 


What  to  Advertise 


/!  rnni  / r r/in  tnau  / > ///  /; < / //;>-//  ...  ,/  -//> 

[THE  LEADER  STORE ) feLTZ 

wUA  Uifuard  luindlt  FREE.  X - — S . , 

Our  Semi-Annual  Sale  of  Black  Silks  Starts  Tomorrow 

Offering  More  Than  5000  Yards  to  Be  Sold  in  Six  Days 
At  Prices  Averaging  a Saving  of  Nearly  One-Half. 

YOU  who  shared  in  the  savings  and  values  offered  in  our  Black  Silk  Sale  of  last 
fall  will  need  no  urging  to  be  among  the  first  in  attendance  at  this  sale.  You 
remember  what  extraordinary  values  were  offered,  what  an  impression  they  made 
and  what  crowds  they  brought  to  the  silk  section  and  all  because  we  offered  several 
thousand  yards  of  the  most  dependable  black  Silks  at  just  about  HALF  PRICE.  You 
will  be  the  one  to  spread  the  welcome  news  of  this  coming  Black  Silk  Sale  to  your 
neighbors  and  friends  that  they  too  may  share  generously  in  the  values  and  savings 
it  afforda 


CARCELY  had  our  Silk  Sol. 


* of  l heir  high  merit  and  rjlendid  wearing  qo»I>- 
Soie.  Peau  de  Cygne.  Satin  Docfceti.  Crepe  de 


i gUdly  give  eampte*  I 


u an  added  Inducement  » 
« of  special  Interest. 


Yard  Wide  Black  Silk  Taffetas  in  This  Sale.  Yard,  89c 

*J*HOSE  who  ore  familiar  with  Blqck  Taffetas  know  the  «cardiy_of  tbeae  silks  and  what  really  p> 


nillnr  with  Black  Taffetas  know  the 

t 89c  will  be  a big  pleasant  surprise  to  you.  This  silk  is  guaranteed  to  be  pur 
i.  is  of  excellent  quality,  heavy,  firm  wenve.  with  a rich  chamoise  finish.  Owing 
■rdinary  price  we  have  made  on  this  silk  during  (his  sale,  it  will  be  necessary  u 
ot  over  10  yards  to  ony  one  customer.  In  order  that  all  of  our  patrons  may  ha 

opportunity  of  sharing  in  this  exceptional  value.  Sole  price,  yard  — ... 

Black  Costume  Ottoman-  A n excepiionol  silk  suiting  j Blaek  p?au  ie  mmta  # yaf( 
grade  both  a 


89c 


selling  regular!] 


oeptlonnl  at  t 


t $2.50  a 


Duru 


tally  u 


it  $2.00  a 


■V./:; 


$1.19 


$1.69 

Yard  Wide  Black  Chiffon  Silk  Taffetas  During  This  Sale.  Yard  $1.22 

ANOTHER  excellent  valuo  in  a aDk-nffetfi  {batis  the  result  of  this  Impcnant  sale.  Although  it  is  3 chiffon  |*Se*3  ft 
Is  heavy  enough  to  insure  extraordinary  wear  without  sacrificing  the  beauty.  6msh  and  elastic  touch  »o  peculiar  to 

$1.22 


1 splendid  chiffon  taffeti 


: only  (the  yard)  


Black  Safin  de  Cygne 


r at  $145  a yard.  ^ 

IrtiV-  95c 


Black  Satin  Duchess 

yard  witft  Black  Satin  Duchess  in 
>d  heavy  weave,  beautilol  finish. 

S,  $1.10 


log  (his  sale 


Beautiful  Black  Silk 
Crepe  de  Chene 


"Four-in-One”  Japanese  Black  Silk 

Water-Proof  Persplxatlon-Proof  Spot-Proof  fast  Black 

THIS  Japanese  Black  Silk  Is  especially  adopted  for  Summer  wear  because  of 
its  special  Individual  merits — being  positively  guaranteed  to  be  water-  - 
I.  Perspiration-proof,  Spot- 
r J and  Fast  Bltck.  lonr  won- 


Lustrous  Black  Silk 
Crepe  de  Chene 

A very  popular  silk  fabric  that  is  now 
uousuolly  fashionable,  comes 
wide  widths,  a quality  usually  selling 
at  $169  a yard.  Here  in  this  d IQ 
sole  at  the  yord  ^1.1 7 


Black  Satin  Duchess 

This  Black  Satin  Duchess  is  an  over 
weight  grade,  comes  a yard  wide  in 

" $1.25 


it  $1.75.  y, 


a couple  of  days  at  least  They're  divided  Into  eeven 
lue.  Lot  4— 27  In.,  Reg.  price  $L0O.  7c  _ 

Sale  price,  yard  * OL 

1,  Reg.  price  59c,  t-01  5—38  in-  Reg.  Price $145.  QCJq 

i p«.  7*.  49c  u,  aa  89c 

c.  gCJp  Lot  7—30  inch.  Reg.  price  * 


Rich  Black  Satin 
Charmant 


lar  $2.00  value.  An  exceptional  v 
in  this  sale  ot  the  yard  _ 

Popular  Black  Silk 
and  Wool  Poplin 


firm,  close  weave  and  high  lustre  finish. 

$1.15  | ■ 89c 


An  Added  Feature  of  Importance  Is  These  Colored  Silks  Specially  Priced 


Chiffon  Taffetas  in 
Durable  Colors 
Yard  89c 

There's  10  pieces  of  these 
beautiful  -Chiffon  Taffetas  in 

will  be  greatly 
navy  blue. 


. mostly  in 
or  other  dark 
treet  colors,  full  36  inches 
ido  and  really  worth  $145 
yard.  For  the  six  days 
T,.p«l.l..„,d  g9c 


ur  afirst  big  annual  PIECE  GOODS 


What  expands  piece  goods 
business  is  good  service,  de- 
pendable merchandise  and 
attractive  values,  broadly  and  consistently 
advertised.  The  service,  the  merchandise 
and  the  values  must  be 
so  characterized  that 
the  public  can  identify 
the  store  by  them — by 
what  it  has  bought  in 
the  fabric  department. 

Too  many  admen 
and  fabric  buyers  seem 
to  overlook  this  point  or 
seem  never  to  have 
realized  it ; at  least, 
there  are  hundreds  of 
fabric  departments 
whose  sales  are  made 
principally  by  price 
cuts,  rather  than  by  the 
pulling  power  of  their 
advertising. 

Varied  Publicity 

The  last  line  of  the 
introductory  preceding 
the  items  reads : “Do 
not  fail  to  see  our  great 
window  displays.”  This 
shows  that  all  phases 
of  campaign  publicity 
are  considered  valuable, 
including  windows, 
cards  and  interior 


Plain  Colored,  Yard  Wide  Chiffon  Taffetas  Very  Specially  Priced  at 
the  Yard  $1.28 

ol  entlresolectlon  of  plain  colored  Chiffon  Tof 


SummerSUksStrip- 
ed  and  Plain  Effects 
a Yard  37c 

ed  and  plain  Summer  Silks. 


Following  the  line  quoted  above  are 
the  item  sections  of  the  ad.  All  the  space 
is  so  divided  as  to  feature  a few  typical 
items  from  each  division  of  the  merchan- 
dise departments  which  come  under  the 
general  head  of  piece  goods.  Special  val- 
ues are  displayed  in  large  type,  groups  of 
values  in  medium  sized  type  in  uniform 
display,  and  other  special  price  items  are 
emphasized  by  box  and  rule  effects. 

Other  Goods  Sold 

In  addition  to  the  fabric  items,  several 
inches  of  space  are  devoted  to  goods  in 
other  departments  — housefurnishings, 
groceries,  books  and  women’s  ready-to- 
wear. 

The  ad  itself  is  worth  special  study, 
as  also  is  the  idea  of  featuring  a living 
model. 

Another  Fabric  Campaign 

The  other  ad  reproduced  on  this  page 
was  part  of  a semi-annual  sale  of  black 
silks,  run  by  The  Leader,  Marietta,  Ohio, 
for  six  days,  beginning  April  26. 

The  ad,  unlike  that  of  the  Calgary 
store,  was  devoted  entirely  to  silks.  Other 
ads  in  the  series,  however,  featured  other 
seasonable  departments. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  keynote  of 
this  ad  and  of  the  entire  campaign  was 

(Continued  on  page  23) 
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Superiority 
Beyond  Dispute 

Waterside  Corduroys  have  won  the  prefer- 
ence of  the  most  exacting  trade  on  sheer  merit. 
You’ll  find  their  superiority  exemplified  in  tex- 
ture, durability,  style  and  color. 

Waterside 

Gorduroys” 


■ 

■ 


* 


' 


We  offer  an  exceptionally  gratifying  selection  in 
the  most  popular  colors  in  dark  and  light  shades. 

A post  card  request  schedules  a showing  of  this 
superb  line  by  a salesman. 

Howlett  S'  HockmeyerCo. 

Makers  Of 

"Waterside  Corduroys 

19  Madison  Ave..  NY 
'WAterside  Mills,  Lowell.Mass, 


Parkhill  Wash  Fabrics 

A Leader  Among  Profit-Makers 

Parkhill  Fabrics  are  always  at  the  front  in  stores 
that  show  good  profits  in  wash  goods. 

Their  attractive  designs,  brilliant  colorings,  quality 
of  fabric  and  evenness  of  weave  make  selling  easy — 
without  price-cutting  or  “special”  offerings. 

Window  displays  and  counter  trims  will  sell  them  readily— in 
fact,  to  show  Parkhill  Fabrics  is  to  sell  them. 

Get  from  your  wholesaler  the  latest  color  card  of 

TOILE  DU  NORD  PARKHILL  SILKS 

IMPERIAL  CHAMBRAY  GLEN  ROY  ZEPHYR 

VICTORIA  ZEPHYRS  and  other  Parkhill  Fabrics 


Read  about  establishing  a 5 and  10c.  Department  in  the  latest 
“Pacemaker,”  our  helpful  publication.  Write  us  for  a copy. 

PARKHILL  MFG.  CO. 

FITCHBURG,  MASS. 

Amory,  Browne  & Co.,  Boston  and  New  York 


C Every  woman  who  enters  your  store 
will  buy  a Wash  Cloth  some  where 
some  day. 

C Our  attractive  “ Suggestion  Cards”  make 
it  easy  to  sell  her  a TURKNIT  KNITTED 
Wash  Cloth — the  “Rough  on  one  side, 
Smooth  on  the  other”  kind. 

C Sell  her  one  and  you  make  a life  customer 
nine  times  out  of  ten  — that’s  the  one 
big  advantage  in  selling  TURKNITS. 
Your  jobber  has  them. 

PUTNAM  KNITTING  CO., 

COHOES,  N.  Y. 


July  1,  1916 
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Is  Pessimism  Arch-Enemy  of  Dress  Goods? 

That  This  Is  So  Is  the  Conclusion  Reached  by  a Traveling  Salesman  After  Years  of  Close 
Observation  of  the  Methods  of  Dress  Goods  Department  Managers  and  Different  Salesmen 


Editor  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist. 

Dear  Sir:  As  a traveling  salesman  in 
dress  goods  of  many  years’  experience,  I 
have  read  with  keen  interest  and  appre- 
ciation many  of  the  good  articles  that  have 
appeared  in  your  paper  suggesting  ideas 
for  the  betterment  of  the  dress  goods  bus- 
iness. These  articles  have  been  mentioned 
to  me  by  the  most  successful  merchants 
and  department  managers  in  my  territory. 
In  some  of  the  most  progressive  stores  that 
I visit  every  salesman  in  the  dress  goods 
department  is  required  to  read  your  paper. 
I presume  that  in  these  stores  similar  use 
is  made  of  the  Economist  in  other  de- 
partments, but  I know  particularly  about 
the  dress  goods. 

The  merchandise  manager  in  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  “Getting  the  Best  Out  of 
Fabric  Salesmen”  which  appeared  in  the 
Economist  of  May  6,  introduced  a subject 
which  I have  been  turning  over  in  my  mind 
for  many  years,  viz.,  the  remarkably  high 
percentage  of  old  employees  who  are  to  be 
found  in  piece  goods  departments  every- 
where. Veteran  salesmen  have  discussed 
in  my  hearing  the  comments  made  by  the 
merchandise  manager  and  the  merchant 
who  were  quoted  in  that  article,  and  I know 
that  the  bringing  out  of  these  ideas  has 
done  a great  deal  of  good. 

What  the  Salesman  Finds 

Along  the  same  line,  I should  like  to 
make  some  observations  based  on  my  life- 
long experience  in  the  selling  of  dress 
goods  to  a great  variety  of  merchants  and 
buyers  and  talking  with  the  men  behind 
the  counter.  I am  prompted  to  offer  you 
these  ideas  as  an  act  of  co-operation  in  the 
good  work  the  Economist  has  accom- 
plished in  behalf  of  dress  goods,  and  I 
trust  that  you  may  see  fit  to  publish  the 
following.  I wish  that  I could  be  sure 
that  this  letter  would  be  read  by  some  of 
the  men  in  retail  stores  whom  I most  de- 
sire it  to  reach. 

As  many  as  seven  out  of  ten  of  the 
men  who  are  managing  dress  goods  de- 
partments in  my  territory  tell  me  that  the 
entire  business  is  slowly  but  surely  going 
back,  that  the  growth  of  the  ready-to- 
wear  garment  business  is  strangling  dress 
goods,  that  dress  goods  do  not  get  the 
support  they  deserve  from  the  house, 
either  in  advertising  or  in  window  display. 
These  and  a score  of  other  complaints  are 
the  daily  wail  of  those  who  tell  you  that 
dress  goods  are  on  the  toboggan,  or  headed 
down  hill. 

The  “Beaten”  Frame  of  Mind 

How  in  the  world  can  anybody  expect 
that  dress  goods  will  not  go  down  hill  when 
a great  majority  of  the  men  upon  whom 
dress  goods  depend  for  promotion  are  in 
this  “whipped”  frame  of  mind? 

The  department  manager’s  frame  of 
mind,  whether  it  is  hopeful  or  pessimistic, 
is  reflected  generally  in  his  subordinates. 


More  than  half  of  the  dress  goods  depart- 
ments I know  are  simply  asylums  for  a 
group  of  mental  “down-and-outs.”  Bad 
business  never  yet  made  a confirmed  pessi- 
mist, but  confirmed  pessimists  have  made 
bad  business  in  dress  goods. 

What  was  said  by  the  merchandise 
manager  who  was  quoted  in  the  May  6 
Economist,  in  regard  to  the  old  yard- 
goods  salesmen,  is  true  in  too  many  cases. 
These  men  are  usually  ready  to  ridicule 
any  such  thing  as  instruction  in  new  ideas 
of  salesmanship  and  are  never  ready,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  to  get  help  from  any- 
body or  anything. 

What  is  the  reason?  Why  do  they  re- 
fuse to  be  taught  and  to  learn  and  thus 
protect  their  own  interests?  My  answer 
to  these  questions  goes  back  to  my  former 
statement,  namely,  that  these  men  are 
licked,  beaten  to  a frazzle,  down  and  out 
They  are  sure  that  dress  goods  are  going 


Here  is  an  expression  of  opinion 
that  will  receive  the  hearty  endorse- 
ment of  many  retailers  and  of 
many  roadmen  in  the  dress  goods 
field.  It  deals  in  an  unflinching 
way  with  some  of  the  obstacles  to 
progress  in  retail  dress  goods  de- 
partments. It  will  be  worth  a 
whole  lot  to  those  who  read  it  with 
an  open  mind. 


back  and  that  to  do  anything  to  improve 
business  is  bucking  against  fate;  so  they 
don’t  buck. 

Whole  Organization  Affected 

In  such  a department  with  a pessi- 
mistic manager  you  can  depend  on  the  old 
salesmen  to  tell  you  about  the  “good  old 
days”  of  the  dress  goods  business  and  to 
knock  the  ready-to-wear  and  other  depart- 
ments and  the  store  in  general.  If  one  of 
these  men  loses  a sale,  it  is  often  just  what 
he  expected,  “because  dress  goods  are  go- 
ing back.”  Even  a good  day  does  not 
warm  his  heart ; he  “is  bound  to  pay  for  it 
on  other  days,  because  there  are  less  dress 
goods  being  sold.” 

In  many  stores  the  dress  goods  depart- 
ment manager  is  beaten  before  he  starts. 
He  has  the  defeat  bug  gnawing  at  him 
when  he  is  preparing  for  a season  or  a spe- 
cial event.  Every  day  on  which  he  fails  to 
get  the  figures  of  the  year  before  it  is 
“only  what  he  expected,”  in  view  of  the 
good  advance  brings  him  little  satisfaction. 
Nothing  can  bring  satisfaction  to  any  man 
in  his  frame  of  mind. 

Old  and  Young  Salesmen 

The  young  man  who  is  so  unfortunate 
as  to  get  into  such  an  atmosphere  is  in 


great  danger.  I cannot  conceive  of  any- 
thing more  deadening  to  the  energy  and 
ambition  of  a young  man.  If  he  is  any 
good,  his  stay  in  such  a dress  goods  de- 
partment will  be  short.  If  he  settles  down 
permanently  in  such  surroundings  of  de- 
pression, then,  sure  enough,  he  cannot  be 
any  good.  I know  certain  dress  goods  de- 
partments which  are  enough  to  wreck  the 
life  of  any  young  man  if  he  were  to  stay 
in  them  long  enough  to  get  the  prevailing 
point  of  view.  He  will  soon  be  as  deaf 
and  blind  to  new  ideas  and  greater  effi- 
ciency as  are  his  old  companions  from 
whom  he  gets  the  infection. 

I do  not  take  the  extreme  view  of  some 
men  with  whom  I have  discussed  this 
question,  men  who  contend  that  if  a man 
is  any  good  he  will  not  spend  a lifetime 
behind  a dress  goods  counter.  I believe 
that  some  men  are  cast  for  just  such  work ; 
in  fact,  some  of  the  happiest  men  I know 
have  spent  thirty  years  and  more  in  one 
store,  selling  dress  goods.  I am  glad  to 
be  able  to  say  that  these  same  men  are 
alive  to  all  the  new  ideas  of  salesmanship, 
and  they  are  eager  to  seize  upon  every- 
thing that  is  new  and  good. 

Successful  Men  Cheerful 

My  conclusion  is  that  a losing  dress 
goods  business  is  wholly  a matter  of  the 
frame  of  mind  of  the  people  who  buy  and 
sell  the  merchandise.  As  proof  of  this 
statement,  I present  the  fact  that  the  op- 
posite conditions  prevail  in  every  thriv- 
ing, successful,  progressing  dress  goods 
departments  I know,  without  an  exception. 

Within  a few  weeks  I was  covering  a 
certain  good-sized  city  on  my  regular 
route,  and  I,  too,  was  beginning  to  sur- 
render myself  to  the  germ  of  pessimism. 
I had  listened  to  four  different  dress  goods 
buyers.  They  were  the  bluest  fellows  I 
ever  met  in  one  day.  They  could  see  noth- 
ing but  calamity  for  dress  goods.  And  the 
men  behind  the  counters  were  certainly  a 
wonderful  calamity  tableau.  They  were 
mentally  dead  and  the  business  of  the  de- 
partment showed  it. 

Optimistic  and  Successful 

Relief  came  when  I saw  the  fifth  man 
in  that  city.  “Business  was  never  better.” 
was  his  answer.  He  was  doing  everything 
to  improve  it.  He  knew  every  yard  of 
goods  he  had  in  stock.  He  was  looking 
into  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  slow-sell- 
ing lots.  His  stock  was  a credit  to  him, 
and  his  men  were  a credit  to  the  store — 
and  there  was  the  usual  number  of  old 
men  among  them.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  note  here  that  these  men  read  all  the 
dress  goods  articles  that  appear  in  the 
Dry  Goods  Economist  and  they  read  them 
carefully.  Many  of  the  ideas  in  the  Econ- 
omist have  been  put  into  effect  in  this 
dress  goods  department.  The  salesmen  go 
into  the  garment  departments ; they  study 
what  is  selling  in  suits,  coats  and  skirts. 

(Continued  on  page  23) 
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DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST  FABRIC  SECTION 


DYES 

GUARANTEED 

FAST 


DISTINCTLY  A SPECIALTY  HOUSE 
SELLING  WASH  GOODS  AND  DRESS  GOODS 
TO  THE  RETAILER  AND  TO  THE  CUTTER 

WE  OFFER  IN  OPEN  STOCK  AN  EXTENSIVE  COLLEC- 
TION OF  THE  NEW  AND  THE  WANTED  FABRICS 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  AND  FOR  FALL. 


WE  ARE  HERE  THE  YEAR  AROUND  TO  SERVE  YOU. 


SERVICE.  STYLE.  FABRICS,  PRICE,— AN  UNUSUAL  COMBI- 
NATION THAT  YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  OVERLOOK. 


SELROS  DRESS  FABRIC  CO.,  INC. 

JAMES  L.  SELFRIDGE,  President  EDWIN  T.  ROSS,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

230  FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  27th  STREET 


MAD.SON ^SQUAREM 768- 1 769  VICTORIA  BUILDING  NEW  YORK 


JIMMlII 


Manufacturers  of 

White  and  Colored 
Cotton  Novelties 


Samples  of  their  complete 
assortment  can  be  seen  at 


387  Fourth  Avenue 

at  27th  Street 

New  York 


Mercerized  Napkins 

MADE  IN  U.  S.  A. 


Linens  are  scarce  and  their 
prices  almost  prohibitive. 

The  trend  of  the  trade  is 
towards  mercerized  napkins. 

Are  you  prepared  to  make 
the  most  of  this  situation? 

Linfeel  are  the  standard  mer- 
cerized napkins  — quality  is 
never  questioned. 

Your  jobber  can  supply  you. 

Linfeel  Napkins  are  ready 
hemmed.  Sizes,  15,  18,  20, 
22  inches. 

Selling  Agents: — 

GEO.  B.  DUREN  & SONS 

57  LEONARD  STREET  N.  Y. 


Made  by  Manville  Co.,  Providence,  R.  /. 


July  1,  1916 


FOR  DEPARTMENT  MANAGERS  AND  THEIR  ASSISTANTS 


To  Teach  Dressmaking 

— 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Retailer  Adopts  Method  for 
Boosting  F-bric  Sales 

The  Morehouse-Martens  Co.,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  have  started  a dressmaking 
school  to  help  on  their  sales  of  dress 
fabrics.  The  concern  has  taken  the  first 
loft  in  the  building  adjoining  its  store  and 
has  broken  through  the  separating  wall,  so 
that  in  going  to  the  school  those  who  at- 
tend it  pass  through  the  dress  goods  and 
silk  departments,  these  being  located  on 
the  store’s  second  floor. 

The  concern  ran  an  announcement  as 
to  the  school  in  its  ads  for  a considerable 
period  prior  to  the  opening,  and  thus  en- 
rolled approximately  400  students.  These 
have  been  divided  into  classes  which  meet 
twice  a week,  one  class  meeting  Monday 
and  Thursday  mornings,  another  Monday 
and  Thursday  afternoons,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  other  days  of  the  week. 

A moderate  fee  is  charged  for  the 
tuition,  and  pupils  are  permitted  to  work 
upon  materials  of  their  own — that  is  to 
say,  there  is  no  requirement  that  they  buy 
the  materials  in  the  store — though,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  pupils  do  pur- 
chase their  supplies  there  before  entering 
the  schoolroom. 

Speaking  of  the  new  venture,  Mr. 
Morehouse  said  to  an  Economist  staff- 
member  that  the  women  of  Columbus  had 
taken  very  kindly  to  the  idea  of  the  school. 
He  expressed  the  opinion  that  something 
of  the  kind  should  be  done  in  every  city  as 
a means  of  increasing  the  sale  of  dress 
j fabrics  over  the  counter. 


Piece  Goods  Advertising 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

black  silks.  The  store  held  a similar  event 
last  October  and  made  a great  success  of 
it.  The  event  of  last  April  benefited  by 
the  prestige  created  and  the  general  in- 

Iterest  aroused  by  the  October  event,  and  it 
was  equally  a success  from  the  standpoint 
of  sales  volume. 

The  introductory  opens  with  a refer- 
ence to  the  previous  sale  and  the  values 
featured  therein,  and  a comparison  be- 
tween the  two  sets  of  values  is  carefully 
drawn.  This  is  a constructive  idea,  based 
on  a constructive  advertising  and  mer- 
chandising principle,  viz.,  giving  standard 
values  at  all  seasons  and  at  all  times. 

Twelve  items  of  the  merchandise  sec- 
tion are  devoted  to  different  grades,  prices 
and  kinds  of  black  silks.  Below  this,  oc- 
cupying about  one-fifth  of  the  ad,  are 
featured  colored  silks. 

The  colored  silk  section  has  a separate 
main  head,  and  introductory,  together 
with  detailed  descriptions  of  the  goods. 
The  colors,  kinds,  qualities  and  prices  are 
specified  and  hints  as  to  how  to  use  the 
silks  are  given. 

All  the  ads  in  the  series  are  treated 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  one  re- 
produced on  this  page.  All  of  them  are  the 
kind  that  combine  to  bring  in  direct  busi- 
ness and  build  up  lasting  prestige. 

Both  the  campaigns  touched  upon  here 
are  simple,  practical  and  straightforward 
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in  method.  They  have  for  a basis  a prin- 
ciple that  is  practical  for  any  store  which 
is  determined  to  expand  the  piece  goods 
department  — merchandise  description, 
coupled  with  ideas  that  define  the  store’s 
selling  policy. 

Fabrics  need  stimulation  and  pushing 
fully  as  much  as  other  goods  do.  And 
the  department  will  give  due  return  for 
the  advertising  spent,  if  it  is  planned  out 
with  a definite  purpose  in  view. 

Is  Pessimism  Arch  Enemy? 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

They  are  ready  to  tell  the  customers  about 
the  quantities  that  are  required  to  make 
up  the  new  skirts,  etc.  If  I were  a woman 
of  that  city  and  had  dress  goods  to  buy, 
I know  where  I would  buy  them,  and  I 
guess  I would  be  like  a good  many  of  the 
women  there,  judging  from  the  way  that 


store’s  business  is  growing.  The  cheerful, 
fresh  air  of  the  department  and  the  bright 
looks  of  the  men  could  not  possibly  be 
associated  with  anything  but  good  goods 
and  a square  deal. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  dress  goods 
business  has  fallen  off,  but  everybody  who 
goes  around  to  the  dress  goods  trade  as 
I do  knows  that  part  of  that  falling  off  has 
been  due  to  the  conditions  to  which  I am 
calling  attention. 

The  wonderful  development  of  the 
ready-to-wear  business  in  the  last  fifteen 
years  is  seen  in  elaborate  new  garment 
departments  and  specialty  garment  shops 
in  a proportion  that  would  be  astonishing 
if  we  could  show  comparative  figures. 
This  great  advance,  however,  is  not  due  so 
much  to  a turning  away  from  the  piece 
goods  department  as  it  is  to  increased  de- 
mand. There  are  more  people,  and  people 
buy  more.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
perhaps  a few  less  dress  goods  depart- 
ments than  there  were  fifteen  years  ago. 
It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  there  is  not 
a single  dress  goods  department  that  dates 
back  beyond  fifteen  years  ago  that  would 
not  sh^w  an  advance  over  the  volume  of 


business  it  was  doing  then,  if  it  had  been 
well  manned  and  efficiently  managed. 

It  is  too  late  perhaps  to  get  back  all 
the  trade  that  has  been  lost  to  dress  goods 
by  the  man  who  was  licked  before  he 
started,  but  I believe  such  work  as  the 
Dry  Goods  Economist  is  doing  will  cor- 
rect many  evils  if  merchants  will  see  to  it 
that  their  people  read  your  paper. 

Yours  truly, 

A Veteran  Roadman. 

— ♦ 

Cotton  Dress  Goods 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

yarns  on  sheer  and  on  semi-sheer  grounds 
have  the  endorsement  of  leading  buyers 
who  are  the  first  to  make  selections  from 
foreign  and  domestic  novelty  cotton  dress 
goods. 

This  assures  a place  for  printed  figures 
on  sheer  and  semi-sheer  fabrics,  for  the 
reason  that  colored 
yarn  designs  can  be  ef- 
fectively reproduced  by 
printers.  Judging  from 
present  indications, 
stripes  are  likely  to 
carry  over  into  the 
coming  spring  season. 
Notwithstanding  the 
prominence  given  to 
stripes  in  cotton  dress 
goods  this  spring,  they 
are  being  featured  by 
manufacturers  of  silks 
and  of  fancy  velvets  for 
the  coming  fall  and  win- 
ter. 

Coin  dots  are  also  in- 
dicated. 

Heavy  Fabrics 

The  offerings  in  cot- 
ton dress  goods  will  by 
no  means  be  confined  to 
sheer  and  semi  - sheer 
weaves.  Skirtings  are 
certain  to  come  promi- 
nently forward,  and  manufacturers  are 
now  preparing  their  lines  of  such  fabrics 
for  the  inspection  of  buyers. 

Pique  weaves,  oxfords,  fine  twills  and 
poplins  have  been  selected  by  converters 
as  the  weaves  and  weights  that  seem 
likely  to  meet  with  general  acceptance. 
* 

Store’s  Pattern  Room 

On  this  page  we  reproduce  a photo  of 
the  attractive  and  convenient  pattern  de- 
partment in  the  store  of  the  Kahn-Heller 
Co.,  New  Castle,  Ind.  The  room  is  located 
at  the  rear  of  the  main  floor,  near  an 
elevator  and  adjoining  the  store’s  fabric 
departments.  It  is  laid  with  carpet  match- 
ing that  on  the  floor  of  the  fabric  sections. 
The  lattice-work  is  finished  in  a soft  green 
and  is  attractively  decorated  with  arti- 
ficial flowers  and  foliage.  The  room  meas- 
ures 10  x 12  ft.,  and  besides  the  pattern 
fixture  contains  a table  and  chairs,  so  that 
customers  can  comfortably  examine  fash- 
ion illustrations,  etc.  At  the  entrance  to 
the  room — partly  hid  by  the  pillar  in  our 
illustration — is  a small  table  on  which  are 
placed  the  fashion  sheets. 


Attractive  and  Inviting  Pattern  Department 
Adjoining  the  Fabric  Sections  in  Store  of  the  Kahn-Heller  Co., 
Newcastle,  Ind. 
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Ireland  Bros.,  Inc., 

Table  and  Household  Linens 

Manufacturers  of 

The  Famous 
Fleur-de-Lis  Brand 

Damask  Cloths  and  Napkins, 
Hemstitched  Towels,  Bed 
Linens,  Both  Plain  and 
Embroidered,  etc.  Embroid- 
ered D’Oyleys  and  Scarfs. 

102  Franklin  Street,  New  York 


J 


Velvets,  Plushes,  Velveteens,  Golfette  Cords, 

AW.  B.  Co","r°”  . 


.tfiggs? 


Yelve 


Sole  Selling  Agents  for 

THE  AMERICAN  VELVET  COM  F ANY 
Stonington.  Conn. 


A .Wimp f h eim e r. & B r.o 

, Established  1845 

450  to  460  Fourth  Ave.  At  31st  St.  NEW  YORK 


Gold  Medal  Brand  Irish  Linens 


REGISTERED 

w MamatGA 


Bordered  Pattern  Cloths  with 
Napkins  to  Match. 

New  Round  Design a 

Bleached  and  Cream  Da- 
masks ; Suiting  Linens ; Pil- 
low Linens  and  Sheetings; 
Hand  Embroidered  Bed 
Spreads;  Sheets,  Shams  and 
Pillow  Cases. 


WEBB  A CO.’S  DEW  BLEACH  TOWELS 


Round  Thread  Embroidery  Linen  in  all  the  popular  weave* 
H uc k»— Figured  and  Plain,  all  widths  and  grades. 


51-53  White  Street 


illtaro  3,‘it)t)c(l  & €& 


BELFAST,  IRELAND 


New  York 


Every  Department  Store  Worker 

clerk  or  executive,  should  read  the 
ECONOMIST  every  week. 

Every  number  is  full  of  helpful  sug- 
gestions for  the  man  or  woman  who 
is  ambitious. 

Do  the  workers  in  your  store  enjoy 
the  information  and  inspiration  to  be 
gained  from  the  pages  of  the  DRY 

GOODS  ECONOMIST? 

They  should. 


THE  AMERICAN  STYLES  NUMBER  of  the 

Dry  Goods  Economist  will  be  issued  July  15th 

— carrying  the  very  latest  news  of  the  mer- 
chandise markets  to  buyers  in  some  3000  different  towns 
and  cities.  The  advertising  pages  will  be  just  as  vital  from 
the  news  standpoint  as  the  editorial.  Every  manufacturer 
with  an  eye  to  the  future  will  use  space  in  this  issue  to  show 
his  line — to  project  his  salesroom  into  the  inner  offices  of 
leading  merchants  everywhere,  to  invite  buyers  to  call,  to 
attract  mail  orders,  to  help  his  men  on  the  road. 


n 


Forms  close 
Wednesday , July  12th 
at  5 p.  m. 


but  don’t  wait.  Let  us  hear  from  you  now — let  us  help  you  prepare 
a result  bringing  announcement. 
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GOODS 

THIS  ISSUE  CONSISTS  OP  THREE  SECTIONS  - INCLUDING  MAIN  SECTION  - FABRIC  SECTION 

FANCY  GOODS  £-<°  NOTION  SECTION  MAIN  SECTION 


’Tis  a duo-sided  cloth  in  many 
rich  but  refined  surface  effects, 
and  wondrous  tints  and  textures- 

PONTINE  is  a style  inspiration 
of  endless  possibilities  to  the 
builders  of  wraps,  coats  and  mil- 
linery for  the  great-  outdoors. 
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DRY  GO.  OS  ECONOMIST 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  C mercial  Motor  Vehicles  in  America 


White  three-quarter  ton  Truck.  One  of  the  twenty-seven  White  Trucks  owned  by  John  Wanamaker 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 


Buys  Twen 
WHITE 

SUCCESSFUL  department  store  mer- 
chants, such  as  John  Wanamaker  of 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  City,  know 
from  years  of  experience  the  importance 
of  efficient,  dependable  and  economical 
delivery  service  and  the  fact  that  they 
buy  White  Trucks  in  large  fleets  and 
continue  to  add  to  these  fleets  year  after 
year  is  convincing  proof  of  the  merit  of 
White  equipment  for  department  store 
delivery  service. 

Wanamaker’s  is  but  one  of  many  large 
retail  stores  which  have  placed  fleet 
re-orders  for  White  Trucks  during  the 
past  few  weeks: 

The  May  Company,  Ohio’s  largest 
department  store,  purchased  eight  more 
Whites,  making  a total  of  twenty- three 


ty-one  More 
TRUCKS 

White  Trucks  now  owned  and  operated 
by  this  concern  and  standardizing  its 
delivery  service  with  White  equipment; 
B.  Altman  & Company,  New  York,  pur- 
chased twelve  Whites,  making  a total  of 
seventy-nine  White  Trucks  now  operated 
by  this  Company;  The  T.  Eaton  Com- 
pany, Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  three  White 
Trucks,  making  a total  of  eighteen; 
Strawbridge  & Clothier,  Philadelphia, 
five  White  Trucks,  making  a total  of  nine; 
Kaufmann  & Baer  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  one,  making  a total  of  forty-eight; 
G.  M.  McKelvey  Company,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  seven,  making  a total  of  fifteen; 
Abraham  & Straus,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  one, 
making  a total  of  seven;  and  the  Bailey 
Company,  Cleveland,  one,  making  a total 
of  fourteen  Whites. 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND 


Awarded  the  ONLY  GRAND  PRIZE  for  Motor  ^ 


" an ama- Pacific  International  Exposition,  San  Francisco 
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To  Increase  Sales  Volume 

It  is  well  worth  while  for  merchants  to  devote 
their  energies  to  the  development  of  those  new 
lines  wherein  large  gains  are  possible. 

The  pushing  out  of  summer  merchan- 
dise, the  watching  of  new  season  tenden- 
cies and  the  buying  of  fall  goods  now 
engage  the  attention  of  department  heads, 
and  to  a large  degree  of  merchants  also, 
for  that  matter.  But  the  latter  must  look 
further  ahead  and  take  in  a broader 
horizon.  Hence,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
as  they  near  the  close  of  the  store’s  half- 
year  merchants,  as  a rule,  are  earnestly 
casting  about  for  some  practical  means  of 
increasing  their  sales  volume.  Some  will 
seek  a solution  of  the  problem  in  one  di- 
rection, some  in  another.  One  thing  is 
certain — that  the  merchant  is  most  likely 
to  find  the  best  solution  who  carefully 
analyzes  the  conditions,  in  his  own  store, 
in  his  city,  and  in  retailing  generally.  If 
this  is  done  systematically  and  intelli- 
gently, it  will  be  possible  to  decide  with  a 
fair  degree  of  accuracy  as  to  the  depart- 
ments in  which  large  gains  can  be  made 
and  those  wherein  no  more  than  a nor- 
mal increase  in  business  can  be  expected. 

We  need  not  remind  our  merchant 
readers  of  the  wide  difference  in  the  possi- 
bilities for  the  development  of  new  busi- 
ness which  are  offered  by  their  various 
departments.  They  are  well  aware  that 
in  their  principal  lines  of  merchandise 
they  already  do  a large  percentage  of  the 
possible  trade.  In  the  important  line  of 
women’s  and  misses’  garments,  for  ex- 
ample, in  many  towns  the  four  or  five  dry 
goods  stores  handle  a very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  distribution.  For  the  sake  of 
argument  let  us  assume  that  the  depart- 
ment stores  in  Homeburg,  we  will  say,  con- 
trol 85  per  cent  of  the  women’s  garments 
bought  in  the  town.  Such  being  the  case, 
every  dollar  spent  in  the  effort  to  expand 
the  women’s  garment  sales  of  these  stores 
beyond  a normal  increase  can  develop  no 
more  than  the  15  per  cent  gain.  This  is 
what  the  efficiency  experts  have  in  mind 
when  they  speak  of  the  law  of  “diminish- 
ing returns.”  It  simply  means  that  after 
any  concern  has  obtained  a certain  percen- 
tage of  the  possible  business,  getting  more 


of  it,  beyond  the  normal  increase,  may 
cost  more  than  the  additional  business  is 
worth. 

Even  wide-awake  merchants  may  fail 
to  realize  that  to  this  fact  are  due  in  a 
large  degree  the  start  and  development  of 
the  department  store  idea.  They  do  know, 
however,  that  in  the  search  for  means  of 
increasing  their  sales  volume,  without  un- 
duly adding  to  their  cost  of  doing  business, 
they  have  added  lines  of  merchandise  or 
departments  which  would  appeal  more  or 
less  directly  to  their  established  clientele. 

To  show  the  difference  between  the 
opportunities  presented  for  sales  expan- 
sion in  those  departments  on  which  every 
store  has  for  years  expended  a great  deal 
of  energy  and  those  which  have  not  had 
such  development,  take  the  figures  of  one 
of  the  most  progressive  stores  in  the  coun- 
try. In  such  of  its  departments  as  handle 
men’s,  women’s  and  children’s  hosiery, 
dress  goods,  women’s  and  misses’  gar- 
ments, etc.,  the  net  sales  of  last  year, 
when  compared  with  those  of  two  years 
previously,  showed  increases  ranging  from 
15  per  cent  to  about  33  1/3  per  cent.  In 
others  of  its  departments,  however,  the 
gain  made  was  a much  more  notable  one. 
For  example,  in  the  talking  machines  the 
increase  shown  was  considerably  more 
than  four  times  as  large  as  that  of 
any  of  the  departments  referred  to. 

This  proves  among  other  things — if 
proof  is  necessary — that  talking  machines 
and  records  are  a natural  line  for  a de- 
partment store  to  carry.  Obviously,  the 
average  woman  would  prefer  to  buy  a talk- 
ing machine  or  records  in  a department 
store,  because  she  knows  just  the  kind  of 
treatment  she  will  receive  and  knows  that 
she  will  feel  comfortable  and  at  home 
there.  Not  all  retailers,  however,  have  yet 
recognized  the  possibilities  for  new  de- 
velopment offered  by  this  line.  And  the 
same  is  true  of  certain  other  kinds  of  mer- 
chandise. 

Thus,  many  department  stores — the 
majority,  possibly — now  supply  a relatively 
small  percentage  of  their  community’s 
needs  in  the  way  of  table  silver.  They 
have  not  given  this  line  the  treatment  or 
prominence  it  deserves.  Evidently  they 
have  not  recognized  its  possibilities. 


Men’s  clothing  is  another  line  that  has 
assumed  big  proportions  with  some  stores 
and  has  practically  got  the  gate  with 
others.  Yet  it  is  a big  proposition,  rich  in 
possibilities  for  the  department  store  that 
will  give  it  a fair  show. 

Men’s  shoes,  too.  In  many  stores  the 
sales  in  this  line  pretty  nearly  equal  those 
in  women’s  shoes.  Other  stores  have  al- 
ready begun  the  upbuilding  of  this  depart- 
ment. It  offers  great  opportunities  for  in- 
creasing the  store’s  sales  volume. 

Other  lines  which  offer  opportunities 
not  now  availed  of  or  only  partially  uti- 
lized will  occur  to  our  merchant  readers 
who  will  give  this  subject  of  additional 
development  the  attention  it  deserves. 

For  those  who  are  interested  we  shall 
present  in  early  issues  of  the  Economist 
detailed  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  mer- 
chandising and  pushing  some  of  the  lines 
that  promise  excellent  results  in  stores 
where  they  have  hitherto  received  but 
scant  attention.  Our  first  article  of  this 
kind  will  deal  with  talking  machines  and 
records.  This  will  prove  especially  timely 
in  view  of  developments  in  the  talking  ma- 
chine industry  which  tend  to  make  its 
products  a merchandising,  rather  than  a 
specialty,  selling  proposition. 


Strength  in  Union 

As  merchants  come  more  and  more  to  recog- 
nize the  benefits  they  can  derive  from  open  discus- 
sion of  their  problems,  and  from  co-operation  in 
reaching  a solution  of  them,  we  may  expect  a 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  State  retail  dry 
goods  associations. 

Those  who  read  the  report  of  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Indiana  Re- 
tail Dry  Goods  Association  in  last  week’s 
Economist  must  have  been  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  value  of  associations  of 
this  character.  The  list  of  subjects  which, 
through  a request  to  the  members  to  sub- 
mit any  troublesome  problem  of  their  busi- 
ness, were  brought  up  and  discussed  clear- 
ly indicates  the  advantages  which  retail- 
ers derive  from  getting  together  at  stated 
times  and  exchanging  ideas  and  experi- 
ences. 

These  subjects  included:  discounts; 

salaries  of  salespeople;  commissions  to 
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salespeople  and  systems  therefor;  meet- 
ings of  salespeople ; advertising  methods ; 
location  of  departments;  the  relative  val- 
ue of  specific  departments  in  the  light  of 
the  investment  of  space  entailed ; cost 
systems;  benefits  of  perpetual  inventory; 
the  guaranteeing  of  silks,  gloves  and  hosi- 
ery ; the  return  merchandise  evil ; the 
relative  value  of  horse-drawn  and  auto- 
mobile delivery  vehicles ; the  possibilities 
of  co-operative  delivery  systems;  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  leased  de- 
partments ; the  correct  percentage  of  in- 
surance on  stock  and  on  buildings;  how 
to  overcome  losses  in  the  cloak  and  suit 
department,  etc.,  etc. 

A particularly  valuable  feature  of  the 
Indiana  Association’s  meeting  was  the 
opportunity  it  afforded  for  merchants  do- 
ing business  on  a comparatively  small 
scale  to  obtain,  direct,  the  views  of  mem- 
bers of  much  larger  concerns,  and  vice 
versa. 

The  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Associa- 
tion, indeed,  like  those  held  by  similar  or- 
ganizations in  other  states,  emphasizes 
not  only  the  benefits  which  merchants  may 
derive  from  getting  together  and  discuss- 
ing their  problems,  but  also  those  which 
flow  from  the  co-operation  that  is  made 
possible  by  such  organization.  For  exam- 
ple, the  address  delivered  by  W.  E.  Balch, 
manager  of  the  Indianapolis  Merchants’ 
Association,  showed  how  retailers  can  mu- 
tually profit  by  the  interchange  of  credit 
information. 

Another  direction  in  which  retail  asso- 
ciations can  protect  their  members — and 
this  is  a matter  that  is  now  having  wide- 
spread attention — is  in  the  cutting  down 
of  unreasonable  returns  by  customers. 
The  giving  of  discounts  by  stores  to  cer- 
tain favored  classes,  which  is  entirely  on- 
trary  to  the  one-price  system,  has  also 
been  reduced,  if  not  abolished,  by  such 
means. 

A general  agreement  as  to  the  hours 
during  which  stores  should  be  kept  open 
and  the  adoption  or  non-adoption  of  a 
weekly  half-holiday  during  the  summer 
are  other  subjects  which,  as  a rule,  can  be 
better  handled  by  an  association  than  by 
individual  merchants. 

State  associations,  in  particular,  can 
do  much  for  the  members  in  the  matter  of 
obtaining  desirable  legislation  or  prevent- 
ing the  enactment  of  laws  that  are  unfair 
or  otherwise  undesirable.  Legislators  who 
are  apt  to  pay  very  little  attention  to  the 
individual  merchant  may  give  consider- 
able heed  to  the  demands  or  protests  com- 
ing from  an  association  which  represents 
the  leading  merchants  in  a certain  line 
throughout  their  State. 

In  this  connection,  measures  for  the 
elimination  of  trading  stamps  and  other 
gift  enterprises  and  for  the  regulation  of 
transient,  or  “fly-by-night”  dealers  will 
readily  occur  to  our  readers. 

A State  association,  too,  can  exert  an 
important  influence  in  the  matter  of 


freight  and  express  rates  and,  in  many 
cases,  in  the  direction  of  improving  the 
passenger  service.  In  some  instances,  too, 
State  associations  have  been  able  to  obtain 
a reduction  in  the  rates  for  electric  cur- 
rent, gas  and  other  public  service  accom- 
modations. Such  an  organization,  more- 
over, can  speak  with  authority  to  such 
newspaper  publishers  as  may  ignore  the 
reasonable  requests  of  individual  mer- 
chants regarding  the  elimination  of  fraud- 
ulent or  otherwise  undesirable  advertising. 

It  is,  indeed,  a great  satisfaction  to  the 
progressive  merchant  to  know  that  he  has 
at  his  back  an  organization  which  is 
watching  his  interests  and  stands  ready 
at  all  times  to  take  up  the  cudgels  in  his 
behalf.  It  is  also  a decided  advantage  to 
be  able,  at  intervals,  to  meet  one’s  fellow 
merchants  on  a broad  and  co-operative  ba- 
sis and  to  talk  over  the  more  perplexing 
problems  of  one’s  business. 

As  these  facts  become  more  generally 
recognized  retail  dry  goods  associations 
will  be  formed  in  more  and  more  states, 
until  the  commonwealth  which  is  without 


American  Styles 

For  Fall  and  Winter 

The  Economist  of  two  weeks  hence 
— July  1 5 — will  show  the  newest  ideas 
of  our  designers  and  manufacturers  in 
all  fashion  lines  and  will  fully  outline 
the  style  tendencies  for  the  new  season. 


such  organization  will  be  the  rare  excep- 
tion. Then,  with  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  handling  the  problems 
in  connection  with  which  a national  or- 
ganization can  render  the  most  efficient 
aid,  the  great  retail  branch  of  the  dry 
goods  trade  will  be  in  a position  to  get  a 
maximum  of  the  progress  which  flows 
from  organization  and  co-operation. 
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Boston  Fights  Returns 

Stores  Cooperate  in  Effort  to  Lessen 
Abuse  of  Privilege 

The  Economist  has  on  more  than  one 
occasion  referred  to  the  efforts  made  by 
individual  concerns  in  Boston  towards  les- 
sening the  amount  of  goods  returned  with- 
out due  cause  by  their  customers.  One  of 
the  first  concerns  in  the  country  to  indi- 
vidually adopt  methods  for  educating  the 
public  as  to  their  obligation  not  to  take 
unfair  advantage  of  the  privileges  ac- 
corded them  by  the  stores  was  the  William 
Filene’s  Sons  Co.  That  concern  many 
months  ago  issued  a circular  on  this  sub- 
ject. Other  houses  in  Boston  also  began  to 
take  a more  determined  stand  on  the  re- 
turn goods  evil,  and  subsequently  we  re- 
ported the  delivery  of  lectures  on  this  sub- 
ject, these  being  arranged  by  the  Retail 
Trade  Board  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

As  a result  of  the  efforts  made  we  were 
enabled  to  state  in  the  Economist  of  March 
4 last  that  good  results  were  being  pro- 
duced, among  those  who  informed  us  that 
they  had  been  able  to  curb  the  abuse  of 
the  return  goods  privilege  being  P.  A. 
O’Connell,  president  of  the  E.  T.  Slattery 
Co.  and  former  president  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Dry  Goods  Association. 

Co-operative  Action 

Since  then  the  Boston  merchants, 
through  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  have 
got  together  and,  as  has  been  done  in  sev- 
eral other  centers,  they  have  adopted  co- 
operative measures  for  lessening  the  per- 
centage of  goods  returned.  They  have 
waged  a five  weeks’  campaign,  all  of  the 
leading  stores  in  Boston  taking  part.  Regu- 
lations have  been  drawn  up  and  accepted 
by  the  merchants,  and  a circular  embody- 
ing the  regulations  is  being  distributed  by 
the  retail  concerns. 

This  circular  goes  to  the  public  as  a 
direct  message  from  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  does  not  include  the  name  of  the 
store  in  whose  package  it  is  delivered.  The 
regulations  are  to  take  effect  on  July  1. 

Summary  of  Regulations 

The  circular  is  diplomatically  worded. 
It  asks  the  co-operation  of  the  public  in 
bringing  about  a reform  which  will  be  of 
benefit  not  only  to  the  merchants,  but  to 
everyone  in  the  community.  It  embraces 
lists  of  articles  that  are  returnable  and  of 
those  which  are  non-returnable.  The  re- 
quirement is  expressed  that  merchandise, 
to  be  accepted,  must  be  returned  within 
six  business  days,  must  be  substantially 
in  its  original  condition  and  must  be  ac- 
companied by  the  salescheck.  Merchan- 
dise purchased  for  gift  purposes  will  be 
taken  back  only  in  exchange  for  other 
merchandise.  On  goods  cut  from  the  piece 
one-third  of  the  purchase  price  must  be 
deducted,  as  such  lengths  have  the  value 
only  of  a remnant. 

Tags  of  uniform  character  will  be 
placed  on  articles  bought  with  the  ex- 
pressed privilege  of  return,  and  the  privi- 
lege will  be  waived  in  any  case  where  the 
tag  is  removed. 

Articles  which  cannot  be  returned  in- 
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Retail  Store  Heads  Prove  Their  Patriotism 

Concerns  in  Many  Centers  Smooth  the  Way  for  Their  Employees  Who  Are  in  the  Gov- 
ernment’s Service — Some  of  the  Employers  Who  Deserve  Place  on  Roll  of  Honor 


The  large  dry  goods  and  department  stores  throughout  the 
country  are  giving  close  attention  to  the  problems  which  our 
crisis  with  Mexico  has  created  for  certain  members  of  their  store 
force.  Letters  received  by  the  Economist  this  week  from  such 
concerns  in  various  centers  indicate  a widespread  intention  that 
those  of  their  employees  who  are  members  of  the  National  Guard 
shall  be  relieved  of  anxiety  as  to  the  members  of  their  family 
or  others  who  are  dependent  upon  them.  Many  of  these  concerns, 
like  the  New  York  houses  we  cited  last  week  have  announced 
that  the  pay  of  those  employees  who  are  called  out  will  be  con- 
tinued and  that  their  positions  will  be  kept  open  for  them. 

Doubtless  the  heads  of  all  other  stores  would  act  with  equal 


Atlanta. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Retail  Merchants’  Association 
of  Atlanta  resolutions  were  passed  indorsing  the  enlistment  of  men  in  the 
State  militia,  many  firms  stating  that  the  positions  of  all  who  joined  would 
be  held  pending  their  return.  Davison-Paxon-Stokes  Co. 


Baltimore. — Those  of  our  employees  who  are  in  the  National  Guard 
will  be  paid  their  full  salaries  whiie  absent  on  their  duty  and  their  posi- 
tions will  be  retained  for  them  until  their  return. 

Hutzler  Brothers  Co. 


Boston. — The  directors  of  our  company  have  passed  the  following  vote 
with  reference  to  salaries  of  those  out  on  military  service: 

“Voted,  That  the  management  confirm  the  store  manager’s  action  in 
paying  full  salaries  to  those  out  on  military  service  and  that  all  such 
employees  shall  have  their  positions  when  they  return.” 

William  Filene’s  Sons  Co. 


Boston.— All  employees  who  are  members  of  the  State  military  organiza- 
tions and  who  have  been  called  to  the  front  will  receive  three  months’ 
leave  of  absence,  if  necessary,  and  their  salaries  will  be  paid  in  full  during 
this  time.  Their  positions  will  be  held  open  for  them,  and  should  anything 
happen  to  them  while  in  the  performance  of  duty,  making  it  impossible 
for  them  to  return,  their  salaries  during  this  time  will  be  paid  in  full  to 
their  families.  R.  H.  White  Co. 


Buffalo. — We  have  agreed  to  pay  our  employees  who  are  now  in  the 
National  Guard  the  difference  between  what  their  present  salary  is  and 
what  the  government  will  pay  for  services  in  the  National  Guard.  We 
also  agree  to  give  them  the  Same  position  upon  their  return  to  Buffalo. 

H.  A.  Meldrum  Co. 


Chicago. — We  have  notified  those  of  our  employees  who  have  reported 
to  their  regiments  for  duty  that  we  will  pay  them  their  full  wages  during 
the  time  they  are  absent  from  business  and  will  hold  their  positions  open 
for  them. 

It  is  our  intention  to  send  the  wages  of  such  men  to  their  families 
during  their  absence  from  the  store.  Mandel  Brothers. 


Cincinnati. — So  far,  about  three  of  our  men  belonging  to  the  Ohio 
National  Guard  have  been  called,  and  they  are  unmarried.  Were  they 
married  we  would  be  willing  to  pay  regular  salary  to  their  dear  ones  left 
at  home.  In  any  event,  we  will  reinstate  our  employees  upon  their  return 
from  service,  if  they  are  called.  Alms  & Doepke  Company. 


Cleveland. — This  company  will  pay  full  salary  to  any  of  its  men 
and  hold  their  position  open  while  absent  from  the  city  in  the  service  of 
our  country.  The  Higbee  Co. 


Columbus,  Ohio. — We  have  agreed  with  all  of  our  male  employees  to 
join  the  National  Guard,  and  they  are  to  receive  from  us  the  difference 
between  their  present  salary  and  the  amount  paid  for  military  service  for 
the  length  of  time  they  are  away  from  this  institution,  with  the  under- 
standing that  their  position  is  to  be  retained. 

The  F.  & R.  Lazarus  & Co. 


Cleveland. — From  the  first  call  announcement  was  made  in  our  store 
that  any  man  enlisting  in  the  National  Guard  would  be  given  leave  of 
absence  with  pay. 

We  think  it  is  simply  justice  for  every  employer  of  labor  to  give  to 
those  who  so  willingly  sacrifice  themselves  in  the  nation’s  cause,  and  I 
believe  it  is  the  general  sentiment  among  merchants  to  carry  out  the 
impulse. 

We  are  proud  of  the  attitude  which  our  Cleveland  stores  and  manufac- 
turing organizations  have  taken  in  this  regard,  as  has  generally  been 


liberality  if  they  were  in  a position  to  do  so.  All,  we  feel  sure, 
will  do  their  best.  Naturally,  considerable  variation  in  the  han- 
dling of  this  problem  of  the  man  at  the  front  will  develop.  As 
above  suggested,  for  example,  some  concerns  can  afford  to  be 
more  liberal  than  others.  It  is  a question,  too,  whether  a concern 
ought  to  accord  an  employee  who  has  no  one  dependent  on  him 
the  same  consideration  as  it  gives  to  a man  who  is  married  or 
helps  to  support  his  parents. 

These  matters  will  be  straightened  out  in  due  time,  however. 
The  main  thing  to  make  known  now  is  the  liberal  and  patriotic 
attitude  of  the  retail  trade  as  expressed  in  the  letters  we  have 
received,  and  which  we  here  take  pleasure  in  printing. 


announced,  and  all  of  us  feel  that  this  patriotic  sentiment  is  of  the  kind 
which  has  given  us  such  faith  in  our  country.  The  Bailey  Co. 


Denver. — Our  company  has  agreed  to  give  all  men  who  join  the  Na- 
tional Guard  or  the  United  States  Army  their  old  jobs,  or  better,  when  they 
return.  We  have  also  agreed  to  take  care  of  the  wives  and  children  of 
those  in  case  of  necessity. 

The  stores  generally  in  Denver  have  raised  a fund  to  take  care  of  the 
immediate  necessities  of  soldiers’  families.  We  believe  this  is  ultimately 
the  duty  of  the  government,  but  we  will  not  let  any  soldier’s  family  suffer 
in  the  meantime.  The  Daniels  & Fisher  Stores  Co. 


Detroit. — On  the  call  for  the  mobilization  for  the  National  Guard  the 
writer  sent  for  the  men  in  our  employ  who  are  members  of  the  National 
Guard  and  told  them  that  we  would  hold  their  positions  for  them  and  pay 
them  their  full  wages  while  in  the  service  of  the  government.  We  have 
also  done  the  same  thing  with  all  our  men  who  have  enlisted  since  that  call. 

Newcomb-Endicott  Co. 


Jackson,  Miss. — Patriotic  action  has  been  taken  relative  to  men  who 
join  the  National  Guard.  We  have  not  adopted  any  insurance  plan,  how- 
ever. S.  J.  Johnson  Co. 


Louisville,  Ky. — Our  company  is  among  those  concerns  in  Louisville 
which  have  announced  that  they  will  pay  the  salaries  of  all  their  employees 
who  serve  the  government  in  Mexico,  less  the  amount  paid  to  National 
Guard  members  by  .the  government. 

We  have  also  notified  our  employees  that  those  who  desire  to  enlist 
will  be  continued  on  the  payroll  of  the  Kaufman-Straus  Co.  This  applies 
to  all  male  and  female  employees  who  desire  to  enter  the  government 
service.  Kaufman-Straus  Co. 


Milwaukee. — As  soon  as  the  National  Guard  of  this  State  was  ordered 
mobilized  we  advised  all  of  our  men  who  are  members  of  the  Guard  that 
we  would  pay  to  those  dependent  upon  them  their  salaries  in  full.  We 
feel  that  in  so  doing  the  “boys”  are  getting  their  full  due  and  that  we  are 
doing  our  duty  under  the  circumstances;  and  we  are  happy  in  so  doing. 

Espenhain  Dry  Goods  Co. 


Milwaukee. — Every  Schuster  employee  who  joined  the  National  Guard 
was  informed  before  leaving  that  his  position  would  be  held  open  for 
him  until  his  return. 

Furthermore,  the  superintendent  of  each  of  our  stores  was  instructed 
to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  the  families  of  each  one  of  “the  boys” 
and,  in  every  instance  where  it  was  found  assistance  was  needed,  to  see 
that  same  was  supplied.  Ed.  Schuster  & Co. 


Newark,  N.  J.— Every  young  man  in  the  Bamberger  store  who  has 
entered  the  National  Guard  thus  far  is  being  paid  his  full  salary. 

L.  Bamberger  & Co. 


Newark,  N.  J. — Our  men  belonging  to  the  National  Guard  will  receive 
full  pay  while  in  service  and  their  positions  will  be  kept  open  for  them. 

L.  S.  Plaut  & Co. 


New  Haven,  Conn. — Our  married  employees  who  have  been  called  out 
for  militia  duty  will  be  paid  in  full  and  the  single  men  will  receive  half 
salary  and  their  positions  will  be  open  to  them  on  their  return.  This  we 
intend  to  continue  until  Jan.  1,  when  the  matter  will  be  considered  again. 

We  shall,  in  all  probability,  continue  this  rule  after  Jan.  1. 

The  Edw.  Malley  Co. 


New  Haven,  Conn. — To  those  of  our  men  who  belong  to  the  National 
Guard  who  have  been  with  us  a reasonable  length  of  time  we  will  pay 
the  difference  between  what  they  receive  from  the  government  and  what 
their  salary  was  while  with  us,  during  the  full  term  of  their  absence.  Our 
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Neckwear  Men  Meet 

Manufacturers’  Association  Holds 
Successful  Annual  Gathering 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Women’s 
Neckwear  Association,  the  organization 
of  New  York  manufacturers  in  this  trade, 
was  held  at  the  Hotel  Wallick  during  the 
evening  of  Thursday  of  last  week. 

After  an  excellent  dinner,  enlivened  by 
a cabaret,  brilliant  addresses  were  deliv- 
ered by  distinguished  speakers.  The  elec- 
tion of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  and  a 
discussion  of  trade  topics  closed  one  of  the 
most  successful  meetings  in  the  associa- 
tion’s history. 

Hon.  Isaac  Franklin  Russell,  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions,  was 
the  first  speaker,  introduced  by  toastmas- 
ter Alphonsus  P.  Haire. 

Address  by  New  York  Judge 

The  Judge’s  address  was  scintillating 
with  the  wit  and  humor  of  which  he  is  a 
master.  The  serious  part  of  his  remarks 
sounded  the  note  of  Americanism.  He 
also  cautioned  his  hearers  against  speak- 
ing lightly  of  the  law  and  of  the  courts, 
drawing  some  impressive  comparisons  be- 
tween the  declaration  of  law  by  the  peo- 
ple, as  in  this  country,  and  the  mandates 
of  the  ruler  in  countries  under  an  auto- 
cratic form  of  government.  Judge  Russell 
referred  with  evident  pride  to  the  fact  that 
on  that  day  his  twenty-five-year-old  son 
had,  as  a member  of  the  National  Guard, 
answered  the  call  to  active  duty. 

Underemployment  Problem 

John  F.  Shillady,  secretary  of  the 
Mayor’s  Committee  of  Employment  spoke 
on  the  work  of  his  committee.  He  gave 
statistics  as  to  the  “underemployment”  of 
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labor  in  the  needle  industries  as  a result 
of  the  seasonal  character  of  the  trade  and 
asked  the  co-operation  of  the  neckwear 
manufacturers  in  the  study  of  this  prob- 
lem. He  cited  some  remarkable  examples 
of  how  industrial  interests  had  combined 
to  dovetail  employment,  mentioning  par- 
ticularly the  way  in  which  the  Plympton 
Press,  near  Boston,  and  the  Wm.  Filene’s 
Sons  Co.,  in  that  city,  had  co-operated  in 
this  work. 

Mr.  Shillady  gave  some  interesting 
statistics  of  the  cost  of  hiring  and  “fir- 
ing,” stating  that  in  some  mechanical 
industries  this  was  estimated  as  high  as 
$150  per  man. 

Offices  for  New  Year 

The  following  officers  were  unani- 
mously elected  to  serve  for  the  ensuing 
year:  president,  Leo.  Lewek,  of  Lewek  & 
Freedman;  vice-president,  William  Trevor; 
secretary,  A.  J.  Haire,  Jr.,  of  Dress  Essen- 
tials; treasurer,  Louis  M.  Simson,  of  Levi 
Simson  & Co.;  directors,  Max  Engel,  of 
Engel  & Kraus;  Alois  Preisich,  of  the 
Hand  Embroidery  Co.,  and  Edward 
Baruch,  of  Oppenheim  & Baruch. 

The  newly  elected  president,  being  im- 
mediately installed,  appealed  to  the  mem- 
bers for  their  active  support  in  the  work 
of  the  Association.  He  enumerated  the 
benefits  of  membership  and  pointed  out 
some  of  the  directions  in  which  full  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  all  the  members 
would  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. President  Lewek  also  recom- 
mended the  division  of  the  entire  member- 
ship into  committees,  so  that  every  mem- 
ber would  have  some  special  work. 

Presentation  to  Former  President 

Resolutions  were  adopted  expressing 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  retiring 


president,  Max  Engel,  who  has  served  in 
that  office  for  three  years.  These  senti- 
ments took  a substantial  form  in  the  pre- 
sentation to  Mr.  Engel  of  a handsome 
ebony  gavel  mounted  with  silver  and  suit- 
ably inscribed.  The  resolutions  were  sub- 
mitted and  the  presentation  made  by  Fred- 
erick W.  Pollock,  who  is  associated  with 
the  Einstein- Wolff  Co. 

During  the  business  meeting  which  fol- 
lowed the  question  of  styles  for  fall  was 
taken  up  and  discussed  at  length,  being 
finally  referred  to  a special  committee  of 
five,  who  will  make  a report  in  the  near 
future. 
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Boston  Fights  Returns 

(Continued  from  page  28) 

elude  such  as  have  been  used  or  worn; 
women’s  hats  which  have  been  made  or 
trimmed  specially  to  the  customer’s  order, 
or  any  other  merchandise  specially  ordered 
or  made  for  the  customer,  and  garments 
which  have  been  altered  for  the  purchaser. 
Articles  which  for  legal,  sanitary  or  other 
reasons  cannot  be  exchanged  or  returned 
include  bedding  and  mattresses,  combs, 
hairbrushes,  toothbrushes,  toilet  articles, 
veilings,  books,  neckwear,  etc. 

The  exceptions  amount  to  an  assurance 
to  the  public  that  the  rules  represent  no 
withdrawal  or  curtailment  of  the  service 
given  by  the  best  stores.  Under  this  head 
it  is  announced  that  any  goods  may  be  ex- 
changed or  returned  if  any  error  in  the 
size,  color,  etc.,  has  been  made  by  the  store, 
or  if  there  is  any  defect  in  quality,  work- 
manship, etc. 

4 - 

R.  B.  Ireland  of  Ireland  Bros.,  manufacturers 
of  linens,  102  Franklin  Street,  returned  to  New 
York  Monday  of  last  week  on  the  Cameronia, 
from  a visit  to  the  concern’s  factories  in  Belfast. 


Retail  Store  Heads  Prove  Their  Patriotism 

(Continued  from  page  29) 


reason  for  saying  that  we  will  do  this  for  those  of  our  employees  who 
have  been  with  us  a reasonable  length  of  time  is  that  we  had  a man  start 
with  us  last  Saturday  and  he  was  called  out  the  following  Tuesday. 

The  Shartenberg  & Robinson  Co. 


New  Orleans. — This  store  has  a section  known  as  Holmes  Section, 
Battery  B,  Washington  Artillery,  which  has  been  called  to  the  colors  and 
gone  to  the  front.  Each  member  is  drawing  his  full  pay  and  is  protected 
by  sick  benefit  and  life  insurance.  D.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  Ltd. 

Philadelphia. — Company  H,  First  Regiment,  N.  G.  Pennsylvania,  is 
known  as  the  Gimbel  Company,  and  its  members  who  are  on  our  payroll 
will  receive  full  salary  the  rest  of  this  calendar  year,  in  case  they  are 
so  long  needed  by  their  country.  Our  employees  who  belong  to  other 
companies  have  received  the  same  treatment. 

Men  going  to  the  front  are  assured  of  their  old  positions  when  trouble 
is  over — even  benefiting  by  any  promotion  that  would  have  come  to  them 
in  their  several  positions.  Gimbel  Brothers. 

Philadelphia. — We  are  making  ample  provision  for  such  of  our  em- 
ployees as  have  enlisted.  N.  Snellenburg  & Co. 

Pittsburgh — We  have  announced  that  those  of  our  young  men  who 
are  members  of  the  National  Guard  and  who  have  responded  to  the  Presi- 
dent’s call  for  border  duty  will  receive  full  salaries  during  their  period  of 
service,  and  their  positions  will  be  held  for  them  until  they  return. 

Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  Inc. 


Providence,  R.  I. — We  have  issued  a notification  that  any  of  our  em- 
ployees who  are  in  the  State  militia  who  may  be  called  for  service,  and 
also  any  employees  who  may  enlist,  either  in  the  State  or  in  the  Federal 
forces,  will  be  continued  on  our  rolls,  with  full  pay,  during  the  term  of 
service.  Callender,  McAuslan  & Troup  Co. 


Richmond,  Va. — As  soon  as  President  Wilson  ordered  out  the  National 
Guard  we  notified  our  employees  that  any  who  would  enlist  or  was  already 
a member  of  the  militia  would  be  paid  full  salary  during  the  time  they 
are  in  service  in  Mexico.  J.  B.  Mosby  & Co.,  Inc. 

San  Francisco. — We  have  a bulletin  posted  in  our  store  informing  all 
of  our  employees  who  enter  the  service  of  the  government  that  any  dif- 
ference between  government  pay  and  the  amount  they  draw  here  will  be 
made  good  by  us  for  the  extent  of  the  war.  The  Emporium. 

Sioux  City,  Ia. — Our  married  men  in  the  militia  who  have  been  called 
out  will  get  full  salary,  less  the  amount  they  receive  from  the  government. 
We  have  not  yet  decided  as  to  what  we  will  do  in  the  case  of  the  single  men. 

Davidson  Bros.  Co. 

Springfield,  Mass. — We  shall,  naturally,  follow  the  precedent  estab- 
lished during  the  Cuban  war — holding  open  the  positions  of  our  men  who 
have  gone  to  the  front  and  paying  their  salaries  during  the  period  of  their 
service.  Forbes  & "Wallace. 

Streator,  III. — We  have  decided  that  if  any  married  man  leaves  our 
store  to  join  the  United  States  Army  we  will  pay  his  salary,  during  his 
absence,  to  his  wife,  and  his  position  will  be  open  to  him  upon  his  return. 

In  the  case  of  unmarried  men  we  would  not  pay  their  salary,  but  would 
keep  their  positions  open  for  them.  D.  C.  Murray  & Co. 

Washington,  D.  C. — We  pay  the  full  salaries  of  all  our  employees 
who  belong  to  the  National  Guard  to  some  member  of  their  family  desig- 
nated by  them,  and  have  given  such  employees  every  assurance  that  their 
positions  will  be  open  for  them  on  their  return,  regardless  of  the  length 
of  time  they  are  away.  S.  Kann,  Sons  & Co. 

Worcester,  Mass. — We  are  giving  full  pay  to  our  men  for  three  months, 
holding  their  positions  open  for  them. 

Barnard,  Sumner  & Putnam  Co. 


July  1,  1916 
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Experts  Discuss  Retail  Advertising  Methods 

Important  Feature  of  Annual  Convention  of  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World — Department  and  Specialty  Stores  in  Numerous  Centers  Were  Represented 

Philadelphia  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  929  Chestnut  Street. 


Philadelphia,  June  28,  1916. — The 
twelfth  annual  convention  of  the  Associ- 
ated Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World, 
which  formally  opened  here  on  Monday  of 
this  week,  was  the  most  largely  attended 
and  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of 
that  big  and  growing  organization.  The 
sessions  were  held  in  the  buildings  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

For  Economist  readers  the  meetings 
of  the  Association’s  Retail  Department 
naturally  held  the  greatest  interest,  but 
the  general  program  of  the  convention  also 
included  some  features  of  direct  value  to 
merchants.  For  example,  Edward  A. 
Filene,  of  the  William  Filene’s  Sons  Co., 
Boston,  delivered  an  address  on  “The  Re- 
tail Merchant,”  in  the  course  of  which  he 
discussed  several  problems  of  the  retailer 
and  gave  his  views  frankly  on  the  subject 
of  store  advertising.  His  address  was 
pronounced  by  those  who  heard  it  as  one 
of  the  most  important  he  had  ever  de- 
livered. 

In  the  general  session  of  yesterday 
morning,  also,  Frank  Stockdale,  secretary 
and  lecturer  of  the  National  Educational 
Committee,  gave  an  address  entitled  “The 
Retail  Merchant  Wants  to  Know.” 

Attendance  Was  Large 

The  sessions  of  the  Retail  Department 
were  begun  yesterday  morning  in  the  Con- 
vention Hall  of  the  Philadelphia  Commer- 
cial Museum,  which  is  adjacent  to  the 
University  buildings.  Frank  A.  Black,  ad- 
vertising manager  for  the  William  Filene’s 
Sons  Co.,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Retail 
Department,  welcomed  about  300  dele- 
gates, and  in  a brief  statement  outlined 
the  Department’s  work. 

Among  those  in  attendance  were  nu- 
merous delegates  from  Canada.  Many 
cities  in  our  distant  West  were  repre- 
sented, including  Seattle.  From  Southern 
points  as  far  as  New  Orleans  there  were 
visitors.  One  delegation  that  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  attention  came  from  Honolulu. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  elaborate 
program  prepared  months  in  advance  was 
carried  out  exactly  as  planned,  and 
through  the  efforts  of  Chairman  Black  the 
time  schedule  was  adhered  to  with  re- 
markable fidelity. 

Advertising  Expenditures 

The  first  address  of  the  day  was  given 
by  John  L.  Hunter,  sales  manager  for  the 
A.  T.  Lewis  & Son  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver, 
his  subject  being  “How  Much  Should  a 
Store  Spend  for  Advertising?” 

During  the  course  of  his  thoughtful 
and  instructive  talk  Mr.  Hunter  asserted 
that  in  many  cases  the  department  store 
still  adhered  to  the  methods  of  the  ped- 
dler. With  this  comparison  in  mind,  he 
denounced  the  excuses  commonly  given  to 
the  public  in  the  advertising  of  cut-price 
sales,  and  scored  the  expenditure  of  ad- 


vertising money  for  the  correction  of  mis- 
takes in  buying.  He  asserted  that  of  the 
$240,000,000  expended  last  year  for  retail 
advertising,  95  per  cent  was  spent  to  sell 
merchandise  without  profit. 

Mr.  Hunter  took  a decided  stand 
against  bargain  sales.  “The  time  has 
passed,”  he  declared,  “when  the  bargain 
hunters  will  stay  to  buy  any  of  the  things 
that  are  being  sold  at  standard  prices. 
They  will  take  the  bait  and  then  go  home 
and  simply  wait  for  the  next  bargain  sale.” 

Value  of  Analysis 

In  discussing  the  main  question  of  how 
much  to  spend,  Mr.  Hunter  emphasized 
the  need  for  scientific  analysis.  The  old 
rule,  he  said,  was  to  try — “Try  it  on  Fri- 
day! Try  it  in  the  morning!”  etc.  This 
he  declared  to  be  a system  of  guessing, 
carried  on  by  what  he  tersely  termed 
“Guesstimators.” 

Mr.  Hunter  explained  his  idea  of  scien- 
tific analysis  in  the  expenditure  of  depart- 
ment store  advertising  appropriation  as 
meaning  the  classification  of  people,  of 
merchandise,  of  trade  area,  etc.  He  dilated 
upon  the  difference  between  merchandise 
that  makes  vague  news  in  advertising  and 
that  which  affords  opportunity  for  intense 
news  copy,  the  former  being  the  short- 
profit,  staple  things,  and  the  latter  the 
long-profit  articles  whose  principal  feature 
is  style.  At  the  end  of  his  address,  Mr. 
Hunted  called  attention  to  a printed 
schedule  of  advertising  expense  classified 
in  various  departments.  This  schedule, 
which  will  be  of  value  to  every  advertising 
man,  will  be  included  in  the  complete  re- 
ports of  the  convention. 

The  open  discussion  which  followed 
was  participated  in  by  Benjamin  G.  Lee, 
with  Hahne  & Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. ; H.  S. 
Carroll,  with  the  Broadway  Department 
Store,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  Louis  J. 
Heckler,  of  Heckler  Bros.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Specialty  Store  Publicity 

The  subject  of  advertising  appropria- 
tions was  developed  further  by  the  next 
speaker,  Jesse  M.  Joseph,  of  the  J.  M. 
Joseph  Advertising  Agency,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  who  spoke  on  “How  Much  Should  a 
Specialty  Store  Spend?”  To  aid  him  in 
his  address,  Mr.  Joseph  displayed  a series 
of  original  charts.  He  gave  the  meeting 
the  benefit  of  his  experience  as  an  adver- 
tising writer  for  250  separate  stores  in 
twenty-seven  distinct  lines  of  business. 

After  dwelling  at  length  upon  the  dif- 
ferent ways  in  which  advertising  appro- 
priations are  distributed,  Mr.  Joseph 
urged  the  adoption  of  a schedule  that 
would  keep  the  store  more  uniformly  busy 
throughout  the  week.  A statement  of  Mr. 
Joseph’s  that  is  especially  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  retailers  everywhere  was  to 
the  effect  that  50  per  cent  of  the  failures 
in  retail  business  are  due  to  overbuying. 


“When  and  Where  Should  a Retail 
Store  Advertise?”  was  the  subject  of  the 
next  address,  which  was  delivered  by 
Horace  E.  Ryan,  advertising  manager  for 
L.  S.  Ayres  & Co.,  Indianapolis.  Said  Mr. 
Ryan : 

When  to  Advertise 

“Advertise  when  the  public  expects 
you  to  advertise.  The  success  of  January 
White  Sales,  January  clearance  sales,  etc., 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  public  expects 
these  sales  to  be  held.  Newspapers  far 
overshadow  all  other  media  in  importance. 
The  place  for  news  is  in  the  newspaper. 
Advertising  should  be  news ; therefore,  its 
logical  place  is  also  in  the  newspaper.” 

Expanding  the  above  statement  in 
favor  of  the  newspaper,  Mr.  Ryan  ad- 
mitted the  various  points  of  merit  in  other 
media.  Some  big  stores,  he  said,  have  ob- 
tained very  good  results  from  handbills. 
He  referred  to  one  great  store  which,  he 
said,  had  never  used  a newspaper  until  re- 
cently, depending  previously  upon  a circu- 
lar of  newspaper  character  which  the  store 
had  published  on  its  own  account.  As  to  ad- 
vertising in  packages,  Mr.  Ryan  said  that 
the  quality  should  be  good.  If  the  appro- 
priation will  allow  for  it,  he  said,  street- 
car cards  might  also  be  used  to  advantage. 

Speaking  of  direct-by-mail  advertising 
for  retailers,  Mr.  Ryan  expressed  the  be- 
lief that  this  can  be  done  most  effectively 
by  the  use  of  classified  lists.  “A  circular 
in  a monthly  bill,”  said  he,  “is  a compli- 
ment to  the  customer’s  financial  standing.” 

On  the  subject  of  novelties,  Mr.  Ryan 
asked  what  could  be  more  acceptable  on 
a sultry  day  than  a pretty  fan,  and  he 
referred  to  various  forms  of  novelty  ad- 
vertising which  had  come  to  his  notice 
many  years  ago  and  which  he  believed 
must  have  proved  effective. 

Drug  Concern’s  Big  Outlay 

The  same  subject  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  specialty  store  was  discussed  by  N. 
Mitchell,  advertising  manager  for  the 
Louis  K.  Liggett  Co.,  New  York.  The 
early  part  of  Mr.  Mitchell’s  address  was 
devoted  to  the  importance  of  so  placing 
advertising  that  the  people  you  want  to 
read  it  cannot  help  doing  so.  In  this  con- 
nection he  cited  numerous  examples  of 
error  in  the  location  and  position  of  bill- 
board advertising. 

Coming  down  to  the  affairs  of  the  con- 
cern with  which  he  is  connected,  Mr. 
Mitchell  stated  that  the  advertising  ex- 
penditures of  the  Liggett  Co.  aggregate 
$250,000  annually,  the  amount  being  de- 
voted practically  in  its  entirety  to  news- 
paper space.  One  hundred  and  twelve 
papers,  he  said,  are  used  in  fifty-eight 
cities,  the  ads  appearing  almost  entirely 
on  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays.  All  of 
the  copy,  he  added,  is  prepared  in  New 
York,  proofs  being  O.  K.’d  and  orders  is- 
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sued  invariably  from  that  central  office. 

Mr.  Mitchell  advised  concentration  in 
newspaper  advertising.  “Use  a few  me- 
diums and  use  them  well.”  The  largest 
firms,  he  added,  owe  their  success  to  the 
use  of  newspapers.  Changes  of  copy,  in 
Mr.  Mitchell’s  opinion,  should  be  made  not 
less  frequently  than  every  six  months  on 
billboards  and  not  less  often  than  weekly 
on  car  cards.  “Spasmodic  advertising,” 
said  he,  “is  worthless,”  and  this  statement 
he  followed  up  with  an  argument  in  favor 
of  cumulative  advertising;  “in  other 
words,  advertise  to  get  new  readers  all  the 
time  and  keep  the  old  customers.”  The 
importance  of  selecting  mediums  that  are 
read  by  women,  because,  after  all,  they 
spend  the  money,  was  also  emphasized  by 
Mr.  Mitchell. 

Without  Newspaper  Space 

Mr.  Heckler  cited  numerous  instances 
of  small  stores  which,  he  said,  had  suc- 
ceeded without  any  newspaper  advertis- 
ing. In  this  statement  he  included  his 
own  store,  referring,  in  particular,  to  the 
unusual  manner  in  which  its  auto-wagons 
are  painted.  He  also  gave  a unique  ex- 
ample of  word-of-mouth  advertising,  say- 
ing that  each  one  of  the  four  brothers  who 
compose  his  firm  made  it  a practice  to  talk 
to  at  least  five  people  every  day,  making, 
in  all,  twenty  persons  who  were  told  some- 
thing of  news  value  every  day. 

He  also  described  a method  he  had 
adopted  of  putting  new  copy  daily  on  bill- 
boards concerning  a new  building  which 
was  in  process  of  construction  for  his 
concern. 

How  to  Advertise 

Yesterday’s  afternoon  session  of  the 
Retail  Department  was  opened  by  the  sing- 
ing of  some  admen’s  songs  written  for  the 
occasion.  Richard  H.  Durbin,  advertising 
manager  for  Strawbridge  & Clothier, 
Philadelphia,  then  gave  an  address  on 
“What  Shall  the  Appeal  Be?  Or  How 
Should  a Retail  Store  Advertise?”  He 
admitted  that  he  had  yearned  for  a magic 
word  to  make  his  work  different  from  any- 
thing that  had  ever  been  done  before,  but 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  such 
thing  existed.  “The  only  rule  that  can  be 
laid  down,”  he  said,  “is : Give  informa- 
tion !” 

Some  of  the  noticeable  remarks  of  Mr. 
Durbin’s  talk  were : “Clearness  counts 

for  more  than  cleverness” ; “To  say  more 
than  enough  is  to  say  too  much” ; “No  two 
stores  are  exactly  alike,  and,  consequently, 
cannot  succeed  by  the  same  treatment” ; 
“A  store  can  be  right  and  its  advertising 
be  wrong,  but  advertising  cannot  be  right 
if  the  store  be  wrong” ; “Advertising 
should  pay  both  the  customer  and  the 
store”;  “Slang  is  all  right  in  tobacco  ad- 
vertising, but  not  in  store  advertising” ; 
“The  aim  of  advertising  should  be  to  gain 
permanent  customers  for  a store.  The  ad- 
vertising manager  who  is  not  backed  by 
good  merchandise,  good  service,  and  com- 
petent salespeople  has  a hard  row  to  hoe.” 

Defends  Bargain  Sales 

Mr.  Durbin  took  a stand  in  defense  of 
bargain  sales.  Said  he:  “If  we  have 
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them,  let  us  advertise  them — straightfor- 
wardly and  dignifiedly.”  He  admitted, 
however,  that  there  is  too  much  bargain 
advertising.  Defining  bargains,  he  said: 
“Desirable  merchandise  is  often  offered  at 
less  than  its  regular  price,  in  order  to  sell 
it  before  it  becomes  undesirable.”  Con- 
tinuing, Mr.  Durbin  said: 

“You  can  tell  the  truth  with  compara- 
tive prices,  or  you  can  lie  like  the  devil 
without  them.  Little  or  no  danger  can 
result  from  comparative  prices,  if  they  are 
properly  regulated;  and  the  use  of  them 
is  the  most  effective  way  of  giving  bar- 
gain information.”  Speaking  about  na- 
tionally advertised  articles,  Mr.  Durbin 
said  that  a retailer’s  customers  look  to 
him,  rather  than  to  the  manufacturer  of 
the  merchandise.  His  store,  he  added,  sold 
many  things  which  they  considered  better 
than  corresponding  articles  sold  under  a 
trade  name. 

The  discussion  on  Mr.  Durbin’s  paper 
was  participated  in  by  K.  H.  Green  of  the 
Green  Furniture  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton, 
Canada,  and  Adolph  Ackerman,  of  the 
Ropes  Drug  Co.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Specialty  Store  Copy 

Bert  Butterworth,  with  Harrison 
Frank,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  read  a paper 
prepared  by  Shirley  Hunter,  of  that  city, 
who  was  unable  to  be  present,  on  the  sub- 
ject just  previously  discussed,  but  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  specialty  store.  To 
find  the  personality  of  the  store  Mr. 
Hunter  held  to  be  the  first  duty  of  an  ad- 
vertising manager.  “The  weakest  point 
in  advertising,”  said  he,  “is  its  most  im- 
portant factor — copy.”  That  there  was 
no  formula  for  the  success  of  copy  was  his 
experience,  “but,”  said  he,  “the  message 
is  the  thing,  first,  last,  and  in  the  middle.” 

Speaking  about  service,  he  said:  “A 

hat  can  be  delivered  like  a hunk  of  liver, 
or  it  can  be  delivered  as  if  it  were  the 
only  hat  of  its  kind  in  the  world — it  is 
evident  which  kind  of  service  is  the  better 
designed  to  back  up  the  work  of  the  adver- 
tising man.” 

Co-operation  in  Publicity 

Nicholas  M.  Peters  of  the  Nicholas  M. 
Peters  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  spoke  next  on 
“Co-operative  Retail  Advertising,”  in 
which  he  outlined  what  has  been  done  by 
the  merchants  of  Syracuse  in  the  matter 
of  Spring  Openings,  “Made  in  Syracuse” 
Demonstrations,  and  Dress-Up  Weeks.  He 
had  found,  he  said,  that  the  principal  im- 
pediment to  the  success  of  co-operative 
events  of  this  character  was  generally  the 
conservative  influence  of  some  of  the  mer- 
chants and  the  lack  of  co-operation  be- 
tween merchants  and  newspapers.  “In 
many  places,”  said  he,  “the  merchants  do 
not  know  the  value  of  knowing  their  com- 
petitors and  working  with  them.”  In  Syra- 
cuse the  newspapers  were  asked  to  co- 
operate and  the  merchants  were  invited 
to  do  likewise,  and  the  results  were  grati- 
fying. During  the  “Made  in  Syracuse” 
demonstration  the  employees  of  the  manu- 
facturers had  been  made  interested  in 
what  the  stores  are  doing.  Mr.  Peters 
said  that  if  the  newspapers  did  not  co- 


operate with  the  merchants  it  was  the 
fault  of  the  latter. 

One  of  the  Cincinnati  delegates  stated 
at  this  point  that  the  newspapers  in  his 
city  had  given  $10,000  in  the  last  three 
months  for  similar  co-operative  work. 

Irving  R.  Parsons,  advertising  man- 
ager for  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  & Co.,  Chi- 
cago, remarked  that  the  merchants  of  his 
city  had  agreed  not  to  cut  the  prices  on 
straw  hats  until  July  24  and  to  announce 
no  clearance  before  Aug.  1. 

Cost  System  for  Stores 

At  this  point  in  the  program  J.  C. 
Walker,  with  the  Burroughs  Adding  Ma- 
chine Co.,  Detroit,  described  the  retail  cost 
system  worked  out  for  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs 
of  the  World,  a chart  demonstration  of 
which  was  on  display  all  day  in  the  for- 
ward part  of  the  hall.  This  system  is  the 
idea  of  William  H.  Ingersoll  of  Robert  H. 
Ingersoll  & Bro.  By  its  operation  the 
small  retail  merchant  may  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  large  stores  in  having  a 
system  that  will  show  him  at  a glance 
every  detail  of  the  condition  of  his  busi- 
ness. 

The  system  is  now  perfected  for  the 
use  of  jewelers  and  will  shortly  be  ready 
for  installation  by  shoe  dealers,  hardware 
dealers  and  others. 

Mail  Order  Publicity 

Paul  Renshaw,  advertising  manager 
for  the  D.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Or- 
leans, delivered  an  illuminating  address  on 
“Mail  Order  Publicity,”  in  the  course  of 
which  he  touched  on  several  features  of 
the  mail  order  business  in  addition  to  ad- 
vertising. He  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  monumental  volume  to  which  mail 
order  business  has  grown  should  have  been 
more  of  a help  to  department  stores  and 
should  have  been  taken  more  advantage  of 
by  them  than  has  been  the  case. 

Window  Display  Methods 

The  gathering  then  adjourned  to  the 
stereopticon  room,  where  a paper  on  “Win- 
dow Decorations”  was  read  by  Charles  F. 
Wendel,  display  manager  for  the  J.  L. 
Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  supplemented  by 
forty  lantern  slides.  Mr.  Wendel  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  simplicity  and 
originality  in  display,  describing  as  obso- 
lete the  desire  to  get  as  much  merchandise 
as  possible  into  a window.  When  window 
trimmers  used  to  build  Brooklyn  Bridges 
and  Eiffel  Towers  out  of  merchandise,  he 
added,  the  merchandise  was  made  second- 
ary to  the  display.  The  lantern  slides 
shown  by  Mr.  Wendel  illustrated  very 
effectively  the  difference  between  the  dis- 
play methods  of  fifteen  years  ago  and 
those  of  to-day,  both  periods  being  repre- 
sented, however,  by  window  trims  of  the 
better  class.  The  contrast  would  have 
been  striking  even  without  Mr.  Wendel’s 
remarks,  but  his  comments  as  the  windows 
were  shown  on  the  screen  made  his  effort 
one  of  the  most  effective  of  the  day. 

Two  Instructive  Debates 

At  the  resumption  of  work  early  this 
afternoon  there  was  a slight  delay  in  get- 
ting the  meeting  assembled,  but,  once  start- 
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ed,  the  proceedings  were  advanced  by 
Chairman  Black  with  his  accustomed 
celerity.  It  is  probable  that  no  gathering 
of  retailers  ever  listened  to  more  inter- 
esting discussions  than  the  two  to  which 
the  afternoon  was  devoted,  the  subjects 
being,  respectively,  price  maintenance  and 
trading  stamps. 

Price  Maintenance 

The  debate  on  “Price  Maintenance  and 
the  Stephens-Ashurst  Bill”  was  opened  by 
H.  C.  Brown,  advertising  manager  for  the 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.  One  of  Mr. 
Brown’s  conclusions  was : “The  manufac- 
turer puts  a price  on  his  product  which  will 
make  it  attractive  to  the  public.  It  would 
be  suicide  for  him  to  make  the  price  exces- 
sive. Competition  fixes  prices.” 

Referring  to  the  recent  controversy  be- 
tween M.  J Whittall  and  R.  H.  Macy 
& Co.,  to  which  due  reference  has  been 
made  in  the  Economist,  Mr.  Brown  read 
the  New  York  store’s  advertisement  in  the 
case,  and  asserted  that  the  intention  of  the 
store  was  to  convey  the  idea  that  all  its 
merchandise  was  similarly  below  standard 
price. 

Competition  in  Prices 

“Cut  prices,”  he  continued,  “have  left 
Sixth  Avenue,  New  York,  in  its  present 
condition ; competition  in  p?nces  has  driven 
retailers  to  the  wall.”  He  quoted  John 
Wanamaker  as  saying  that  “when  a store 
loses  on  one  thing  the  loss  is  made  up  on 
another.”  Other  prominent  retailers  were 
quoted  by  Mr.  Brown  as  being  in  favor  of 
the  price  maintenance  idea.  He  asserted 
that  “trademarks  fix  responsibility  and 
help  people  to  know  what  they  want  to 
buy ; manufacturers  should  be  required  to 
put  their  names  on  their  products” ; and  he 
declared  that  “the  day  of  putting  a price  on 
everything  is  coming  fast.” 

Mr.  Brown  declared  that  all  the  na- 
tional associations,  except  the  National  Re- 
tail Dry  Goods  Association,  were  in  favor 
of  the  Stephens-Ashurst  bill,  and  that  the 
17,000  manufacturers  who  are  opposed  to 
the  bill  assume  that  attitude  because  of 
their  fear  of  the  big  retailers  with  whom 
they  deal. 

Gulling  the  Public 

As  a further  argument  in  favor  of  price 
maintenance,  Mr.  Brown  cited  a report  of 
a woman  agent  of  certain  charity  organi- 
zations in  New  York,  to  the  effect  that 
three  prices — 40  cents,  60  cents  and  90 
cents — were  quoted  on  tea  that  came  out 
of  the  same  chest.  The  same  thing,  he  as- 
serted, was  done  in  the  case  of  other 
articles. 

He  declared  that  the  small  stores  were 
suffering  for  lack  of  a price  maintenance 
law.  He  read  from  the  ad  of  a big  store 
which  offered  several  items  of  standard 
articles  very  much  under  price,  the  inten- 
tion being,  he  assumed,  to  get  people  into 
the  store  on  the  pretense  that  all  its  prices 
were  reduced.  He  concluded  his  address 
with  an  eloquent  plea  for  “Truth  in  Ad- 
vertising,” the  slogan  of  the  Associated 
Clubs. 

Against  Price  Control 

The  negative  side  of  the  question  was 
ably  presented  by  E.  L.  Howe,  executive 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  National  Retail 
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Dry  Goods  Association.  In  the  course  of 
his  argument  Mr.  Howe  said  that  the  op- 
ponents of  price  maintenance  were  unable 
to  see  any  relation  between  the  proposed 
law  and  truth  in  advertising.  “The  pro- 
ponents have  sought  the  support  of  adver- 
tising men,”  said  he,  “but  they  have  for- 
gotten that  admen  know  what  is  good  for 
business.” 

After  explaining  the  difference  between 
the  Stephens-Ashurst  bill  and  the  Borah 
bill — the  latter  gives  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  power  to  fix  the  price  of  a 
trademarked  article — Mr.  Howe  declared 
that  while  he  was  so  opposed  to  price  main- 
tenance in  any  form  that  he  could  not  ac- 
cept even  the  Borah  bill  he  would  prefer 
it  to  the  other.  He  emphasized  the  fact 
that  manufacturers  have  not  approved  the 
Borah  bill. 

Price  Cutting  Dying  Out 

Asserting  that  the  evils  of  price  cutting 
are  being  remedied  by  retailers  themselves, 
without  legislation,  Mr.  Howe  continued: 
“The  entire  trend  of  retailing  to-day  is 
to  gain  and  maintain  confidence.  He 
cited  the  abandonment  of  the  use  of 
comparative  prices  in  advertising  by  sev- 
eral retail  concerns.  “Ninety-nine  per 
cent  of  the  stores,”  he  added,  “can  be  de- 
pended on  when  they  say:  ‘All  silk,’  ‘all 
wool,’  ‘all  linen,’  and  when  it  is  cotton  they 
say  ‘cotton.’  ” He  declared,  too,  that 
“manufacturers  take  orders  for  goods 
without  knowing  where  the  materials  come 
from.  Part-wool  is  sold  by  them  for  all- 
wool.”  Manufacturers  were  also  criticised 
by  Mr.  Howe  for  the  extent  to  which  trade- 
marks are  continually  infringed. 

Would  Destroy  Competition 

Mr.  Howe  employed  with  telling  effect 
excerpts  from  the  Congressional  commit- 
tee’s report  of  the  hearing  on  the  price 
maintenance  bills.  He  declared  that  such 
a law  would  destroy  competition  in  retail- 
ing, and  it  would  enable  the  manufacturer 
to  control  the  retailer.  He  challenged  the 
good  faith  of  the  promoters  of  the  measure, 
and  said  that  their  vilification  of  its  oppon- 
ents showed  extremely  bad  taste.  Mr. 
Howe  gave  examples  of  the  abnormal  prof- 
its made  by  certain  manufacturers  on  na- 
tionally advertised  articles,  and  predicted 
that  the  passage  of  the  bill  would  result  in 
a 10  per  cent  increase  in  prices. 

Small  Retailer  Would  Suffer 

“The  retailer,”  said  Mr.  Howe,  “prefers 
a large  business  at  a small  profit  to  a small 
business  at  a large  profit.”  He  declared 
that  the  small  retailer  would  be  the  great- 
est sufferer  from  price  maintenance  legis- 
lation, since  such  dealers  would  have  to 
sell  trademarked  articles  at  the  same  price 
as  the  big  store,  while  by  large  purchases 
the  big  store  could  get  a much  lower  price 
from  the  manufacturer. 

Several  questions  were  put  to  both  the 
debaters,  among  them  being  the  query  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Brown  by  H.  S.  Carroll, 
advertising  manager  for  the  Broadway  De- 
partment Store,  Los  Angeles,  “Do  you 
mean  to  imply  that  whenever  a store  marks 
down  one  article  it  marks  up  another?” 
In  reply  Mr.  Brown  again  gave  the  re- 


marks he  had  quoted  as  coming  from  lead- 
ing retailers. 

Hascal  T.  Avery,  vice-president  of  the 
Surety  Coupon  Co.,  in  speaking  in  behalf 
of  trading  stamps  and  similar  coupons, 
made  use  of  the  argument  that  the  stamps 
are  a “discount”  to  cash  customers.  He 
went  at  length  into  what  he  characterized 
as  the  evils  of  the  charge  account  system 
and  the  expense  it  involved,  and  declared 
that  the  tendency  toward  the  contraction 
of  debts  on  the  part  of  wage-earners  and 
their  proneness  to* overextend  their  credit 
was  a greater  menace  than  alcohol.  He 
attributed  to  the  use  of  stamps  the  success 
of  several  concerns,  including  the  Famous 
& Barr  Co.  in  St.  Louis,  and  the  May  Co. 
in  Cleveland,  and  asserted  that  the  stores 
which  are  opposed  to  stamps  take  that  atti- 
tude because  they  see  the  stamps  taking 
their  trade  to  competitors. 

Speaking  of  the  efforts  to  drive  out 
stamps  by  legislation,  Mr.  Avery  said  the 
public  had  never  appeared  at  hearings 
against  stamps,  and  he  quoted  the  recent 
vetoing  of  an  anti-stamp  law  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts.  “There  should  be 
a law  to  protect  stamp  companies,”  added 
Mr.  Avery  facetiously.  He  denied  the 
claim  that  the  stamp  companies  profit 
largely  by  the  unredeemed  stamps,  assert- 
ing that  redemptions  last  year  were  95  per 
cent  in  New  York,  99.1  per  cent  in  Boston 
and  88  per  cent  in  Cleveland.” 

Stamps  a Parasite 

Charles  G.  Tomerlin,  merchandise  man- 
ager for  William  Taylor,  Son  & Co.,  Cleve- 
land, in  presenting  the  negative  side  of  the 
trading  - stamp  question,  described  the 
stamps  as  a “parasite  on  business.”  He 
asserted  that  merchants  who  have  put  in 
the  stamps  would  give  a leg  to  get  them 
out.  He  told  about  double-stamp  days  and 
triple-stamp  days,  and  dwelt  upon  the  ex- 
pense involved  in  the  giving  out  of  stamps. 

The  advertising  men  took  particular 
notice  when  Mr.  Tomerlin  said  that  the 
stamp  concerns  classed  stamp-giving  as  ad- 
vertising, and  that  if  this  were  the  case  a 
store  spending  4 per  cent  for  advertising 
and  31/2  per  cent  for  stamps  would  have  an 
advertising  expenditure  of  714  per  cent. 
His  query : “What  man  among  you  could 

not  get  great  results  with  7!/2  per  cent  ap- 
propriation for  advertising?”  aroused  loud 
applause. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Tomerlin  told  his  hear- 
ers something  as  to  the  success  of  the  new 
underprice  basement  of  the  Taylor  store. 
“It  is  a new  kind  of  basement,”  he  said. 
“For  delivery  of  merchandise  the  customer 
pays  extra.  The  basement  customer  has 
to  pay,  in  fact,  for  any  of  the  ‘extras’  of 
service  which  go  with  the  upstairs  store. 
Our  basement  business  has  grown  faster 
than  any  project  I know  of,”  added  Mr. 
Tomerlin,  “but  no  customer  has  ever  come 
in  and  asked  for  stamps  and  expressed  a 
willingness  to  pay  a little  extra  for  them” 

New  Constitution  Adopted 

During  the  business  meeting  of  the  Re- 
tail Department  which  followed  a new  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  and  revised  stand- 
ards of  practice  were  adopted,  in  accord- 
ance with  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
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'J^HE  organization 

is  in  a position  to  take  on 
a limited  number  of  new  ac- 
counts on  high-grade  coats 
and  suits.  It  does  not  require 
a hammer  to  remind  the  wide- 
awake buyer  of  the  serious 
shortage  that  is  bound  to 
exist  in  the  early  fall,  due  to 
the  cessation  of  work  in  both 
the  cloth  mills  and  the  ready- 
made product. 

We  cannot  urge  you  too 
strongly  to  pay  us  a visit  now, 
in  which  event  you  will  agree 
with  us  that  our  goods  are  as 
good  as  any  made  anywhere  in 
this  country  and  just  the  goods 
that  you  are  wanting  at  this 
time. 


THE  JOHN  ANISFIELD  CO. 

Makers 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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Motor  turban  of 
white  satin  in  Rus- 
sian style  with  a 
band  that  forms  a 
cross  in  the  back 
and  a collar  in  the 
front.  Gray  sou- 
tache braid  and 
beaver  button. 
From  Gage  Bros  & 
Co. 
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NOKilST  4 ¥ACS 


The  vogue  for  mushroom  sailors,' 
hatter’s  plush,  velvet,  ribbon  and  iri- 
descent birds  is  exemplified  in  this 
model  in  orchid  and  navy  from  C.  M. 


Phipps,  Inc 


a- 
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White  Shetland  veils  are  modish 
with  sailor  hats.  This  novelty  is  from 
Jennings  Lace  Works. 


For  Early  Fall 


Dresses  of  blue  serge  or  of 
serge  and  silk  will  enjoy  high 
favor  for  practical  wear. 

Satin  surfaced  silks  have  en- 
dorsement in  Paris  and  New  York. 

Fur  trimmings  will  be  used  in 
profusion  on  suits  and  dresses  for 
afternoon  wear  and  on  evening 


gowns. 

In  high-style  gowns  the  bodice 
is  sufficiently  close-fitting  to  define 
the  figure. 

Large  sailors,  military  turbans, 
and  helmet  pokes  in  millinery. 

Narrow  metal  ribbons  and  novel 
birds  the  favored  millinery  trim- 


mings. 

In  veilings  ramage  patterns 
will  be  modish.  Dark  colors  and 
black  will  prevail. 

Rolling  designs  will  replace  the 


flat 


effects 


neckwear 


in 


The  decided  vogue  for  fur  trimmings 
extends  to  children’s  wear,  as  illus- 
trated in  this  velvet  hat  and  long- 
waisted  coat  from  Hanauer,  Arnstein  dc 
Siegel. 


The  lace  bodice  and  satin  skirt  are 
features  of  this  party  dress  from  Para- 
mount Mfg.  Co. 
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Green  and  white 
angora  makes  an 
effective  trimming 
on  this  white  satin 
outing  sailor , from 
A.  D.  Burgesser  it 
Go. 


Wool  velour  is  fash' 
ionable  for  wide , flar- 
ing topcoats.  Model 
from  G.  B.  G.  Mfg.  Co. 
The  umbrella  has  the 
favored  10 -in.  handle. 
The  braided  leather 
loop  is  so  attached  as 
to  slide  along  the  han- 
dle. From  Rose  Bros. 
if  Co. 


Ramage  designs  on  fine 
meshes , os  here  illustrated, 
distinguish  many  of  the  veil- 
ing novelties  for  fall.  From 
Hydeman  & Lassner. 
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White  Shetland  veiling  in 
large  irregular  mesh  is  a 
midsummer  feature.  From 
Jennings  Lace  Works. 


A new  dustproof 
fabric  which  gives 
the  appearance  of 
silk  shot  with  sil- 
ver, is  employed  in 
this  stylish  auto 
coat,  from  C.  Ken- 
yon Co. 


Hand  run  ramage 
designs  in  black  and 
white  with  large  che- 
nille dots  are  a fall 
veiling  note.  From 
Hydeman  & Lassner. 


The  shape  is  the 
thing  in  this  slashed- 
brim  velvet  hat  for 
fall.  From  Smolin. 


Small  separate  designs  on  fine 
meshes  are  notes  of  white  veilings  for 
wear  with  small  hats.  From  E.  £ Z 
Van  Raalte. 
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Women’s,  Misses’  and  Children’s  Garments 


Fall  Tendencies  as  Exhibited  in  the  Lines  of  iNlew  York  Houses  and  the  Retail  Demand 
Therefor — Higher  Prices  Necessitated  by  Advance  in  Materials  and  Higher  Wages 


No  change  has  yet  occurred  in  the 
labor  situation  in  the  coat,  suit  and  skirt 
branches  of  New  York’s  garment  indus- 
try. The  Cloak,  Suit  & Skirt  Manufac- 
turers’ Protective  Association  continues 
firm  in  its  stand,  and  the  operatives,  for 
their  part,  express  equal  determination. 
The  manufacturers,  however,  are  making 
up  their  fall  samples  and  many  of  them 
expect  to  have  a fair  showing  after  July  4. 
A number  of  them  have  also  started  fac- 
tories out  of  town.  Some  are  in  a posi- 
tion to  make  definite  promises  as  to  de- 
liveries. 

Features  of  Suit  Coats 

The  suit  samples  shown  in  New  York 
show  a large  proportion  of  long  coats. 
Some  reach  to  about  the  knees,  and  a few 
are  even  longer.  Many  of  the  new  suit 
coats  are  fitted  above  the  waistline,  but 
flare  in  the  skirt  section  or  are  cut  in 
straight  lines.  Belts  and  belt  effects  are 
being  used  in  a limited  way. 

The  collars  are  of  various  types.  Sim- 
ple tailored  suits  have  the  notched  collar, 
but  the  tendency  is  for  a more  elaborate 
type.  Some  coats  have  the  oblong  sailor 
collar,  a few  have  the  cape  effect  and  many 
have  the  high  collar.  The  high  collars, 
however,  must  be  adjustable. 

Types  of  Suit  Skirts 

The  suit  skirts  are  mostly  on  simple 
lines.  Some  are  in  semi-circular  effect, 
others  show  the  introduction  of  pleats  and 
a few  very  dressy  numbers  have  a long 
overskirt. 

Serges,  poplins,  broadcloths  and  wool 
velours  are  the  principal  materials,  with 
a few  novelty  checks.  The  tendency  is 
for  plain  fabrics. 

Due  to  increased  cost  of  materials  of 
all  kinds,  including  linings  and  findings, 
the  advance  in  wages  and  the  larger  quan- 
tity of  fabric  required  by  the  current 
styles,  prices  are  considerably  higher  than 
those  of  last  season. 

Separate  Coats 

There  is  a fair  showing  of  separate 
coats  for  fall  in  the  New  York  houses, 
particularly  medium  and  low  price  num- 
bers. These  are  being  shown  by  concerns 
which  are  not  members  of  the  Protective 
Association,  as  well  as  by  the  members 
who  have  succeeded  in  getting  out  some 
early  fall  styles,  despite  the  labor  diffi- 
culties. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  pile 
fabric  coats.  Seal  plush  and  novelty 
plushes  are  being  used  for  entire  coats, 
as  well  as  for  trimmings.  A few  velour 
coats  are  also  found  in  the  lines.  Velvet 
coats,  particularly  for  evening  wear,  are 
expected  to  have  strong  representation. 

For  the  reasons  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  suits,  all  of  these  garments  are 
higher  in  price  than  last  year. 

A feature  of  the  new  coats  is  the  wide,, 
flare  at  the  hem.  The  wider  the  flare,  in- 
deed, the. ^smarter  the  coat,  according  to 


the  present  fashion  standard.  Belts  are 
still  used  to  a considerable  extent,  but 
many  of  the  coats  have  the  fullness  un- 
confined. A great  feature  is  the  very 
large  collar,  in  sailor  or  cape  effect.  Many 
high  collars  are  shown.  Novel  sleeves  with 
wide  cuffs  are  featured  very  largely.  Fur 
trimmings  again  have  liberal  use. 

A large  number  of  orders  are  being 
placed  for  immediate  delivery  on  wool 
velour  coats  in  bright  colors  for  motoring 
and  traveling.  There  has  also  been  some 
call  for  coats  for  the  same  purposes  made 
of  mixtures,  checks  and  small  plaids. 

Separate  Skirts 

Many  of  the  skirt  houses  are  still  busy 
on  wash  skirts.  The  majority  have  made 
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Novel  Draperies 

This  feature  of  evening  frocks  is  exemplified  in 
this  model  of  rosecolored  chiffon  taffeta  and  me- 
tallic lace.  The  flowing  draperies  hang  from  the 
shoulders;  the  skirt  fullness  is  arranged  in  soft 
folds.  From-tHe  FrenchiTea  Gown  Co. 


arrangements  which  enable  them  to  pro- 
duce goods  outside  of  New  York  City. 

The  best  sellers  are  of  white  pique, 
cordeline  and  corduroy  and  of  novelty 
wash  fabrics.  Striped  skirts  still  have  a 
strong  vogue  and  are  shown  in  various 
widths,  the  blazer  and  awning  stripes  hav- 
ing by  far  the  strongest  call.  Novelty 
striped  silks  and  a few  washable  satins  are 
included  in  some  of  the  orders  for  imme- 
diate delivery. 

Fall  Skirt  Lines 

The  fall  lines  of  separate  skirts  are 
by  no  means  complete,  but  some  of  the 
houses  will  have  a fair  showing  when  the 
buyers  arrive.  Chief  attention  is  being 
given  to  the  tailored  skirts,  but  a number 
of  novelties  in  satin,  silk  and  velvet  will 
be  included  in  the  fall  lines.  These  will 
include  long  overskirt  effects,  side  drap- 
eries and  bustle  effects. 

Although  pockets  have  been  in  vogue 
for  a couple  of  seasons,  designers  have 
been  able  to  get  up  many  new  ideas  of 
this  character  for  the  fall  samples.  Belts 
also  have  been  used.  The  flare  skirt  is  a 
fall  tendency,  but  chiefly  in  conservative 
widths,  and  more  particularly  so  in  the 
medium  and  lower  grades.  Some  of  the 
high-priced  skirts  are  extremely  wide. 

Medium  Grade  Dresses 

Practically  all  of  the  medium  and  low- 
priced  dress  lines  are  now  ready.  While 
there  is  a scattering  of  buyers  from  near- 
by cities  in  the  showrooms  this  week,  the 
real  influx  of  retailers  is  not  expected  to 
develop  for  another  week  or  ten  days. 

The  sample  lines  show  great  diversity 
in  dress  styles,  but  much  similarity  in 
fabrics  and  colors.  Such  materials  as 
serge,  satin,  charmeuse,  plain  and  fancy 
taffeta,  sheer  silk  crepe,  crepe  meteor  and 
crepe  chiffon  are  generally  represented. 

Where  Individuality  Occurs 

The  individuality  of  the  new  dresses  is 
brought  out  in  the  combination  of  mate- 
rials, in  the  clever  use  of  trimmings  or  in 
the  silhouette.  The  figure  line  may  be 
straight  from  the  collar  to  the  hem  or  it 
may  be  decidedly  curved  by  a fitted  basque 
and  flaring  skirt.  Both  are  equally  good 
style. 

The  advance  orders  favor  the  semi- 
fitted  styles;  yet  fair  orders  have  bee^ 
placed  on  afternoon  and  street  dresses 
with  a really  snug-fitting  basque. 

Vogue  for  Pleated  Effects 

Machine-pleated  dresses  of  different 
types  are  now  being  taken  up  by  retail- 
ers, including  the  most  important  buyers 
now  in  the  market. 

In  fact,  so  large  a proportion  of  their 
orders  calls  for  models  with  pleated 
skirts,  pleated  panels,  or  pleated  tunics 
that  there  is  little  doubt  that  pleated 
effects  will  once  more  become  a vogue. 

The  first  orders  going  out  call  for 
many  blue  taffeta  dresses  and  for  those 
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Gordon 

PURE  FUR  LAW 

Furs 

for 

1916-17 

may  be  seen 
at  our 

New  York  sample  room 
No.  702,  230  Fifth  Ave. 

Victoria  Building 

Authentic  and  exclusive  models 
in  Fur  Garments  and  Small  Furs 

Gordon  & Ferguson 

H.  E.  Whaley,  New  York  Representative 

Factories  and  Main  Office,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Pacific  Kimonos 


Manufacturers 


Pacific  Kimonos  sell  from 
coast  to  coast,  without  the 
help  of  salesmen. 

They  sell  themselves 
through  quality  and  merit 
— and  the  attractive  fea- 
tures that  sell  them  to 
dealers  also  sell  them 
to  customers. 

Serpentine 
Crepe  Kimonos 
$9  to  $36  doz. 

Are  made  from  carefully 
selected  designs,  rich  in 
coloring,  and  of  splendid 
wearing  quality. 

Ready  sellers — and  good 
profit  makers — they  have 
built  up  good  Kimono 
business  for  others,  and 
will  do  the  same  for  you. 

Send  an  open  order — 
do  it  now . 

Pacific  Kimono  Co. 

15-19  Edinboro  St. 
BOSTON  MASS. 

of  Kimonos — Bathrobes — Aprons 


Stork' 

Pants 


OUR  TRADEMARK 


is  registered  at  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office,  for  use  only  on 
the  genuine  “Stork”  Baby  Goods,  manufactured  and 
distributed  by  us. 

Our  trademark  is  the  Stork — the  word  or  the  bird. 
The  retail  merchant  should  always  be  sure  that  the 
goods  he  gets  bear  our  trademark,  for  it  sometimes 
happens  that  other  brands  are  supplied  where  “Stork” 
goods  were  specified. 

The  “Stork”  line  includes  pants  in  various  styles, 
diapers,  bibs,  waterproof  bags,  and  the  famous  “Stork” 
sheeting — ideal  for  use  in  the  nursery  and  the  sick 
room.  “Stork”  goods  are  obtainable  through  leading 
jobbers. 

“Stork”  Waterproof  Pants  shown  above. 

Complete  co-operative  campaign  free. 

THE  STORK  COMPANY 

Boston,  Mass. 

New  York:  London: 

53  Leonard  St.  Fore  St.  Ave.,  E.  C. 

San  Francisco: 

L Pi— 


SIORK 


TfriAQ'E.  'MARK 
■ go-.  EY  . t=  A v..  .c 


A 

High 

Grade 

Seller 


CAREY  ASBESTOS  TABLE  MATS 


Splendidly  stand  the  test  of  a practical  house- 
hold article  meeting  a popular  demand  at  an 

exceptionally  low  price. 


Thousands  of  Dealers  every- 
where find  lasting  profit  in 
selling  Carey  Mats,  which 
give  service  and  satisfy  cus- 
tomers. 


If  YOU  do  not  handle  Carey 
Table  Mats  we  would  be 
glad  to  send  you  FREE 
Dealers  sample  and  our 
1916  Dealer’s  proposition. 


THE  PHILIP  CAREY  COMPANY 

8602  Wayne  Avenue  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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made  entirely  of  blue  serge  or  of  serge  in 
combination  with  silk. 

The  orders  placed  for  later  delivery  in- 
dicate a preference  for  satins,  charmeuse 
and  crepe  meteor. 

Fringes  and  Embroideries 

Fringes  of  silk  or  of  worsted  are  used 
to  edge  tunics,  flounces,  or  tiers  of  dresses. 

Wool  embroideries  are  also  much  seen 
on  models  of  serge,  the  embroidery  usually 
being  in  Mexican  coloring. 

Fur  Bands  Have  Large  Use 

At  no  previous  time  have  dress  manu- 
facturers used  furs  in  such  a lavish 
fashion.  Furs  are  used  on  evening  gowns, 
afternoon  frocks  and  street  dresses. 

Not  only  is  band  after  band  of  2-inch 
fur  strips  used,  but  bands  from  12  to  15 
in.  wide  are  seen  at  the  skirt  edge  or  on 
the  bottom  of  the  long  tunics.  There  are 
ripple  collars  of  fur  3 and  4 in.  deep,  which 
may  be  fastened  at  the  throat  or  thrown 
back.  Large  and  fancy  cut  cuffs  of  fur 
are  also  used. 

Not  only  in  lavish  quantities,  but  in  un- 
usual qualities  is  fur  used.  The  widest 
bands  are  made  from  selected  mink,  chin- 
chilla squirrel,  kolinsky,  ermine,  fox  and 
Hudson  seal.  But  cheaper  furs,  such  as 
Japanese  flying  squirrel,  fitch,  skunk,  and 
opossum  are  also  employed. 

Waists  Dark  or  Light 

Whether  in  dark  colors  to  match  the 
suits  or  in  light  pastel  shades,  sheerness 
is  the  dominant  style  feature  of  the  fall 
waists.  It  is  expected  that  the  dark  waists 
to  match  the  suits  will  be  in  vogue  as  the 
fall  season  advances,  but  the  early  buying 
favors  the  white  and  pastel  shades.  Sheer 
silk  crepe  is  again  taking  the  lead  with 
the  early  buyers.  Chiffon,  however,  is  be- 
ing taken  up  more  extensively  than  in  the 
last  two  seasons. 

Crepe  de  Chine  is  a decidedly  important 
factor  in  the  practical  waists  which  re- 
quire service  as  well  as  attractiveness. 
White  and  fleshcolor  crepe  de  Chine  con- 
tinues to  sell  freely,  but  some  of  the  pastel 
shades,  such  as  gray,  tan  and  blue,  are 
included  in  the  orders  for  early  shipment. 

The  white  waists  of  sheer  silk  crepe, 
of  chiffon  and  of  crepe  de  Chine  hold  a 
strong  position.  Some  of  these  are 
touched  up  with  embroidery  of  beading  in 
soft  colors. 

Waists  to  be  worn  outside  the  skirt 
have  not  yet  been  endorsed  by  prominent 
retailers,  despite  the  efforts  in  their 
favor.  A few  high-style  models  have 
been  taken,  but  the  medium-class  waists 
of  this  character  are  mostly  adapted  for 
sports  wear. 

Big  Orders  on  Furs 

The  early  buying  on  furs  is  being  sup- 
plemented by  splendid  orders  for  early 
September  delivery.  These  include  sport 
coats  for  slender  women  and  misses, 
dressy  coats  in  full  ripple  flare  for  the  high 
class  customers  and  smartly  trimmed 
models  of  conservative  type  for  the  aver- 
age trade. 

Fur  sets,  separate  muffs,  individual 
scarfs  and  fur  trimmings  are  all  equally 
popular.  Large  orders  are  now  being 
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placed  for  muffs.  A new  impetus  is  noted 
in  fur  neckwear  of  all  kinds.  Many  of  the 
latest  orders  call  for  ripple  capes,  col- 
larettes and  shaped  stoles. 

Every  kind  of  pelt  is  fashionable,  re- 
gardless of  color,  texture  or  quality.  One 
of  the  cheaper  furs  recently  featured,  the 
Japanese  flying  squirrel,  is  so  perishable 
that  it  is  used  mostly  for  trimmings. 

Realizing  that  the  intricacy  of  the 
styles  in  fur  coats  and  sets  necessitates  a 
longer  time  to  produce  them,  the  average 
retailer  is  placing  orders  on  these  goods 
considerably  earlier  than  in  any  previous 
season. 

Lingerie 

The  newest  underwear  is  exceedingly 
soft  and  light  in  weight.  In  crepe  de 
Chine  the  lightest  shades  of  pink,  includ- 
ing fleshcolor,  are  selling  freely.  The 
combination  of  crepe  de  Chine  with  sheer 
silk  crepe,  with  net  and  with  wash  satin 
is  a marked  feature  of  the  high  class  lines. 
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Fur  Coat  for  Sports 

Among  the  fashionable  new  fur  coats  are  youth- 
ful models  for  outing  wear.  This  hair  seal  coat, 
with  deep  pockets  and  trimmed  with  Hudson  seal, 
is  from  Wm.  Jackman’s  Sons. 
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Camisoles  are  again  selling  well,  par- 
ticularly in  the  crepe  de  Chine  and  wash 
satin  numbers.  Those  with  ribbon  shoul- 
der-straps are  preferred  to  the  kind  made 
with  shaped  shoulder  bands. 

Hand-embroidery  and  machine-hand- 
work  appear  on  the  fall  samples  more  ex- 
tensively than  heretofore.  Embroidery  is 
used  not  only  on  the  white  underwear,  but 
on  flesh-colored  crepe  de  Chine,  batiste  or 
silk-finished  cotton.  On  a colored  gar- 
ment the  embroidery  is  often  worked  out 
in  contrasting  color,  such  as  blue  on  pink 
or  pink  on  blue. 

Envelope  chemises  still  lead  in  the 
combinations.  White  skirts  are  selling  in 
fair  quantities. 

Petticoats 

The  advance  fall  fashions  in  outer  gar- 
ments continue  to  favor  the  use  of  flaring 
petticoats.  A wide  variety  of  materials 
are  used,  as  some  of  the  skirts  are  full  and 
soft,  while  others  are  full  and  distended. 

The  conservative  petticoats  of  shot 
taffeta  with  deep  flounce  are  receiving  the 
biggest  amount  of  fall  orders.  There  is  a 
strong  call  for  these  changeable  effects 
in  rich  colorings,  with  the  brighter  shades 
of  rose,  green,  purple,  blue,  red  and  gold 
in  some  of  the  higher  priced  numbers. 

The  extreme  models  for  wear  with  the 
evening  gowns  of  chiffon,  sheer  silk  crepe 
and  nets  have  hip  hoops  or  are  made  in 
an  extreme  width  with  successive  rowTs 
of  ruffles  to  hold  out  the  gown. 

Children’s  Coats 

Those  manufacturers  of  children’s 
coats  whose  factories  are  in  operation  re- 
port very  satisfactory  orders  from  their 
roadmen.  These  call  for  coats  of  pile 
fabrics,  principally  plushes,  velours  and 
velvets,  and  in  wool  velours,  broadcloths 
and  serges. 

The  styles  in  highest  favor  are  in  flare 
effect  and  finished  with  a novelty  collar, 
round  or  square.  Belts  at  the  high,  low 
or  normal  waistline  find  favor. 

Trimmings  of  fur  or  of  fur  fabric  are 
again  being  used  to  a considerable  extent. 

Children’s  Dresses 

Orders  on  children’s  dresses  for  fall  in- 
clude a wide  variety  of  styles.  Simple 
dresses  for  school  wear  made  of  serge  or 
of  serge  combined  with  silk  in  plaid,  in 
Roman  stripe  or  in  plain  color,  or  trimmed 
with  velvet  or  braid  are  particularly  ac- 
ceptable to  buyers. 

Suspender  skirts  of  serge  with  waist 
of  white  or  colored  silk  are  found  in  the 
lines,  as  also  are  many  guimpe  dresses. 

For  afternoon  wear  silk  dresses  in 
plaids,  checks  and  stripes  are  being  taken. 
Even  at  this  early  date  velvet  dresses  are 
being  asked  for.  They  are  expected  to  be 
in  big  demand  later  in  the  season.  Dainty 
little  party  dresses  of  lace  or  net,  either 
separate  or  combined  with  taffeta  or  satin, 
are  shown  for  the  coming  season.  The 
demand  for  colored  wash  dresses  has  also 
been  very  gratifying,  and  includes  not 
only  the  medium  priced  numbers  in  ging- 
ham and  in  percale,  but  also  colored  linens 
and  chambrays  with  touches  of  hand- 
embroidery. 
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Timely  and  Important  News  for  Rug  Buyers 


A long -looked  for  arrival 
Direct  from  Persia 


Oriental  Rugs 


on  Steamship  Alderney , on  or  about  July  8th 


The  largest  and  most  important  shipment  of  Oriental  Rugs 
received  in  this  country  since  the  beginning  of  the  European 
War — including : 


Fine  Irans 

Chiraz 

Dozars 

Cabistans 

Mossuls 

Fine  Melayer  Dozars 

Toursous 

Extra  Melayer  Dozars 

Ghains 

Extra  Melayer  Zaronimis 

Mesheds 

In  all  sizes — large  and  small 


Also  large  assortments  of  Hamadan  Carpets 
in  all  qualities 

At  Unusually  Attractive  Prices 


Rounding  out  and  completing  the  most  comprehensive  and 
representative  showing  of  large  Oriental  Rugs  to  be  seen  in 
New  York — 

Bidjars,  Keratchis,  Mahals,  Hamadans,  Ardels, 
Femenine,  Ghorves,  Kirman,  Etc. 

Also  the  largest  stock  in  this  city  of  small-sized  Mossul  Rugs 
— from  2x4  to  7x5  feet. 

These  rugs  were  purchased  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war  when  prices  were  the  lowest,  and  we  are  in  position  to 
quote  especially  attractive  prices  on  them. 

We  realize  the  importance  of  this  importation  to  the  trade, 
and  will  welcome  new  customers  with  the  same  considera- 
tion and  courtesy  extended  to  our  old  customers. 

Make  note  of  date  of  this  arrival — and  be  sure  to  call.  Say 
that  you  wish  to  see  the  arrivals  noted  in  the  Economist. 


Eastern  Rug  and  Trading  Co.  Je^york 


WHEN  the  management  of  this 
company  decided  to  market  their 
trucks  Direct  to  the  User,  there- 
by eliminating  the  dealer  or  middleman 
and  his  profit,  they  were  actuated  by  a 
desire  to  conduct  their  business  on  a clean,  straightforward,  businesslike  policy.  They  determined  to  sell  their  trucks  as  other  goods 
are  sold  and  not  expect  the  purchaser  to  pay  a fictitious  price  to  protect  a dealer  for  something  he  does  not  furnish.  Niles  prices 
are  net,  no  discounts  are  allowed.  When  you  purchase  a Niles  truck,  you  are  getting  value  received,  and  you  are  not  helping  to 
maintain  an  elaborate  show  room  and  other  exorbitant  overhead  charges. 

Our  Booklet  “Service  and  the  Marketing  of  Motor  Trucks”  Explains  our  Sales  Plan  and  contains  other  useful  information 

of  value  to  the  truck  purchaser.  Write  for  copy  at  once. 

NILES  TRUCKS  are  built  to  operate  economically,  they  are  built  to  endure,  not  for  one  year  to  barely  outlive  its  guarantee,  but  for  many  years  under  severe  conditions. 

NILES  TRUCKS  are  equipped  with  powerful  Continental  Motors — Timken  David-Brown  Worm — 

Timken  Bearings  throughout — Covert  Transmission — Borg  & Beck  Clutch — Eisemann  Magneto 
— Stromberg  Carburetor — Flexible  Heat-Treated  Frame — Fedder’s  Genuine  Honeycomb  Radiator 
— Gemmer  Steering  Gear — Blood  Universal  Joints  with  Tubular  Drive  Shaft.  Standard  Equipment 
includes  Oil  Lamps,  Complete  Prest-O-Lite  Outfit  with  Instant  Friction  Liters,  Reduction  Valve,  Stew- 
art Odometer,  Thunderhorn,  Fuel  Level  Indicator,  Tool  Kit,  Tool  Box,  Jack,  License  Brackets,  Etc. 

All  parts  interchange. 


Model  “B”  3-4  to  1 Ton,  - - $1175.00 

Model  “E”  Two  Tons,  - - $1875.00 

Prices  are  F.O.B.  Niles,  O.  Include  seats  but  no  bodies. 

“INVESTIGATE” 


THE  NILES  CAR  & MANUFACTURING  CO.,  NILES,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

SERVICE  STATIONS  IN  ALL  IMPORTANT  CITIES 


BUILT  TO 
ENDURE 


* 


DRIVEN  MOTOR 

TRUCKS 
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Display  Men  to  Meet 

Convention  of  the  I.  A.  D.  M. 
Shortly  to  Be  Held  in  Chicago 

The  nineteenth  annual  convention  of 
the  International  Association  of  Display 
Men  will  be  held  in  Chicago  August  7 to 
10,  inclusive. 

As  in  recent  years,  the  Auditorium 
Hotel  will  be  convention  headquarters. 
This  famous  hostelry  can  provide  ample 
accommodations  for  those  who  attend  and 
has  exceptionally  good  facilities  for  the 
convention  sessions  and  for  the  exhibitions 
of  manufacturers’  products. 

Attractive  Program 

An  energetic  program  committee  has 
been  doing  some  effective  work  for  the  past 
six  months  and,  as  a result  of  their  labors, 
a program  of  much  promise  has  been 
arranged. 

Men  of  prominence  in  the  display  field, 
all  of  them  adepts  in  some  particular,  will 
give  demonstrations  of  a high  educational 
value.  In  fact,  the  entire  program  will  be 
contributed  by  men  who  are  actually 
engaged  in  display  work  at  the  present 
time. 

Interesting  Events  Scheduled 

The  promise  has  been  made,  and  doubt- 
less will  be  fulfilled,  that  the  convention 
will  be  unequalled  in  educational  features. 
Experience  gained  at  past  conventions  has 
served  to  determine  the  character  of  dem- 
onstrations which  display  men  most  eag- 
erly seek,  and  with  a foreknowledge  of  the 
requirements  the  program  committee  has 
outlined  a series  of  events  which  will  be 
inspirational  to  every  display  man. 

So  changed  in  character  have  been  the 
last  two  or  three  conventions  that  they 
have  been  a revelation  to  those  who  were 
familiar  with  the  early  conventions  of  the 
organization.  Display  men  now  attend 
with  full  assurance  that  they  will  obtain 
benefits  which  will  assist  them  in  their 
work  for  the  ensuing  year. 

All  Display  Men  Invited 

A general  invitation  has  been  issued  to 
all  display  men  to  attend  the  convention, 
whether  or  not  they  are  members  of  the 
Association.  Merchants,  advertising  men 
and  other  store  executives  and  employees 
will  be  heartily  welcomed. 

In  addition  to  the  demonstrations  and 
other  educational  features,  a number  of 
inducements,  such  as  entertainments,  both 
for  the  visiting  display  men  and  for  their 
wives,  have  been  arranged. 

♦ 

Arrest  That  Man! 

Swindler  Claims  to  Be  Buyer  for  Long  Island 
Store 

Louis  Jaeger  & Son,  Greenport,  N.  Y., 
find  that  a man  is  at  work  in  New  York 
claiming  to  represent  them.  He  has  evi- 
dently obtained  in  some  manner  a supply 
of  their  stationery.  He  pretends  to  be 
buying  goods  for  the  concern,  and  has 
placed  some  orders,  as  a means  of  getting 
in  “touch”  with  the  wholesaler.  The 
Jaeger  firm  already  has  knowledge  of 
four  large  concerns  from  each  of  which 
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this  fellow  has  borrowed  from  $30  to  $35. 

Louis  Jaeger  & Son  have  no  represen- 
tative in  New  York  City,  as  they  do  all 
their  buying  themselves  in  this  market. 
Wholesalers  should  be  on  the  lookout  for 
the  swindler,  and,  if  possible,  cause  his 
arrest. 

1 — 

Cotton  in  Rotterdam 

Warehouse  is  Established  and  Exchange 
Planned  in  the  Dutch  Port 

We  are  informed  by  the  Consulate 
General  of  the  Netherlands  that  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Cotton  Trade  at  Rotterdam  has 
in  view  the  creation  of  a Cotton  Exchange 
in  that  city,  where  spots,  as  well  as  fu- 
tures, will  be  handled.  On  the  initiative 
of  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  a large 
cotton  warehouse  has  already  been  estab- 
lished in  Rotterdam,  which,  it  is  believed, 
on  account  of  the  city’s  favorable  geo- 
graphical situation  can  serve  numerous 
points  in  Europe  at  a lower  transporta- 
tion cost  than  many  other  ports. 

— * ► 

Tribute  to  Jo  B.  Greenhut 


Trustees  Warmly  Commend  Him  for  His 
Integrity  and  Co-operation 

What  must  be  a very  gratifying  tes- 
timonial to  Captain  J.  B.  Greenhut,  Bene- 
dict J.  Greenhut,  and  other  members  of 
the  Greenhut  Co.  organization  is  con- 
tained in  a letter  sent  to  Captain  Green- 
hut by  the  trustees  of  the  concern.  These 
trustees,  William  A.  Marble,  Walter  C. 
Noyes  and  Alfred  A.  Cook,  are  about  to 
file  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
their  final  accounts,  showing  the  comple- 
tion of  their  administration  of  the  Green- 
hut Co.’s  affairs.  The  letter  in  question, 
which  is  signed  by  all  of  the  trustees, 
reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

When  we  took  possession  of  the  affairs  of  the 
business,  all  its  books  and  records  were  open  for 
our  inspection  and  every  possible  assistance  was 
rendered  us,  not  only  in  connection  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  business,  but  also  in  connection 
with  the  fullest  investigation  -of  its  past  history. 
Both  you  and  the  other  officers  of  the  company 
co-operated  with  us  in  every  way,  and  at  no  time 
did  we  find  any  evidence  of  a desire  to  withhold 
any  information.  We  feel  it  a duty  as  well  as  a 
privilege  to  add  that  while  the  affairs  of  the 
corporation  covered  a wide  field  and  involved 
matters  concerning  questions  which  were  raised 
from  a legal  standpoint,  yet  that  nothing  was 
brought  to  our  attention  which,  in  our  opinion, 
reflected  unfavorably  upon  your  personal  char- 
acter and  integrity,  both  of  which  have  our 
respect. 

We  appreciate  the  spirit  which  you  showed  in 
connection  with  the  reorganization  and  your  co- 
operation which  made  it  possible  to  accomplish 
a result  much  to  be  desired,  namely  the  continu- 
ance of  the  business  and  avoidance  of  the  loss 
of  employment  by  thousands  of  workers  at  a time 
when  the  loss  of  such  employment  would  have 
been  calamitous. 

Your  successful  efforts  to  pay  off  in  full  thous- 
ands of  depositors  of  the  banking  business  con- 
ducted on  the  premises,  which  was  accomplished 
before  our  appointment  must  have  been  a source 
of  gratification  to  all  who  were  the  beneficiaries 
of  your  efforts  in  the  matter. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Greenhut 
enterprises,  which  went  into  effect  last 
fall,  has  now  been  entirely  consummated, 
and  all  of  the  creditors  have  been  paid  in 
accordance  with  the  reorganization  plan. 
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(Continued  from  page  33) 

mittee  on  Reorganization.  This  committee 
is  composed  of  I.  R.  Parsons,  C.  P.  Bar- 
num,  Minneapolis,  and  I.  J.  Cassett,  adver- 
tising manager  for  the  Shepard-Norwell 
Co.,  Boston. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  in- 
dorsed much  of  what  was  included  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Reorganiza- 
tion, and  its  recommendations  were  adopt- 
ed as  read.  The  Committee  on  Resolutions 
consists  of  Benjamin  G.  Lee,  Charles  H. 
Morath,  Kalamazoo,  and  Charles  J.  Brit- 
tain, St.  Louis. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected  as  follows : President,  I.  R.  Par- 

sons; vice-president,  Benjamin  G.  Lee; 
secretary,  C.  P.  Barnum. 

President  Parsons  will  appoint  eight 
vice-presidents  and  three  representatives 
of  the  Retail  Department  to  serve  on  the 
National  Commission. 

John  Wanamaker  Entertains 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  session  the  del- 
egates proceeded  to  the  Wanamaker  store, 
where  they  were  received  in  the  picture 
gallery  on  the  seventh  floor  by  John  Wana- 
maker. A collation  was  then  served  in  the 
Crystal  Tearoom  on  the  eighth  floor. 

*— 

Employees’  Magazine 

First  Number  of  Inspirational  and  Instructive 
Booklet  Just  Issued 

“Red  Star  Rays”  is  the  name  of  a “periodical 
of  facts  and  fancies”  which  is  now  being  pub- 
lished by  the  employees  of  R.  H.  Macy  & Co.  Vol. 
1,  No.  1,  dated  “Spring,  1916,”  contains,  among 
other  things,  inspirational  facts  regarding  the 
concern’s  policies  in  its.  relations  with  the  public 
and  with  its  employees.  An  outline  is  given  of  a 
new  system  designed  to  encourage  carefulness  on 
the  part  of  employees  and  thereby  lessen  the 
number  of  errors.  Reference  is  made  to  prizes 
of  $10,  $5,  and  $2,  respectively,  for  the  best  threr 
suggestions  offered  by  employees  during  eacl 
month. 

The  firm’s  personal  interest  in  its  employee* 
is  shown  by  an  article  regarding  the  “Consulta 
tion  Box,”  this  being  a notice  which  is  posted  a 
the  employees’  entrances  to  the  store  expressing 
the  firm’s  willingness  to  talk  with  any  employe*, 
who  desires  advice  and  showing  how  to  make  ap- 
pointments for  the  purpose.  This  article  also 
gives  instances  of  how  the  firm  by  its  advice  and 
by  appropriate  action  has  been  enabled  to  assist 
employees  in  tiding  over  financial  straits. 

♦ 

Wins  Advancement 

Carl  Gray  has  resigned  the  post  of  advertising 
manager  for  the  Scruggs,  Vandervoort  & Barney 
Dry  Goods  Co.,  St.  Louis,  on  account  of  ill  health. 
Miss  Mabel  Copley,  Mr.  Gray’s  assistant  has  bees 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  This  action  is  in 
accordance  with  the  concern’s  policy  of  advancing 
its  own  employees  whenever  possible. 

* 

As  a result  of  their  concentration  on  suits  and 
coats  for  stout  women  who  desire  style  as  well  as 
fit,  M.  Gross  & Co.,  Philadelphia,  are  removing 
to  quarters  in  the  Larkin  Building  in  that  city, 
where  they  will  have  three  times  the  factory 
capacity  provided  at  their  former  location,  1025 
Race  Street.  The  concern  has  recently  incorpo- 
rated, and  with  its  new  facilities  is  assured  of 
new  and  interesting  development. 
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OVERBOARD  in  30  feet  of  water — and  can’t 
swim! 

Can’t  sink,  either. 

Positively  cannot  go  under;  can  float  indefinitely  in 

KAPO  “NEVERSINK” 

SWIMMING  BELTS 


The  greatest  protective  appliance  for  perfect  safety 
on  the  water  ever  devised. 

Average  weight  1 24  lbs.  Allows  perfect  arm  and 
body  freedom  and  does  not  impede  swimming. 


NOT  CORK.  NOT  AIR  INFLATION. 

Sustaining  power  secured  by  JAVA  KAPOK 
specially  treated,  a soft  vegetable  fibre  lighter 
than  cork;  incapable  of  deterioration. 

Price  $24.00  per  doz. — Big  Sellers  at  $3.00  each 

We  guarantee  that  these  garments  will  do  what  we  claim  f or ^t hem  ’ 
or  we  will  refund  your  money. 

Used  by  United  States  and  Foreign  Navies 

BIG  DEMAND.  GOOD  PROFITS. 

Write  for  booklet  describing  and  giving  price-list  of 
our  complete  line  of  KAPO  “NEVERSINK”  gar- 
ments; coats,  waist-coats  and  swim-wings. 
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Week  in  the  Trade 

Concise  Outline  of  Conditions  in  Lead- 
ing Dry  Goods  Lines 

This  date  is  usually  regarded  as  the 
line  of  demarkation  between  the  spring 
and  fall  seasons.  On  some  lines,  such  as 
dress  fabrics  of  all  kinds,  many  orders 
are  placed  at  earlier  periods,  especially  by 
large  buyers.  But  the  division  applies 
pretty  accurately  to  other  classes  of  mer- 
chandise : women’s  garments  and  neck- 
wear, trimmings,  millinery,  etc. 

On  wool  and  worsted  dress  goods,  as  we 
have  frequently  stated,  orders  have  been 
placed  to  such  an  extent  that  some  of  the 
mills  are  sold  up  for  the  next  ten  months, 
and  certain  manufacturers  of  fancy  cot- 
tons also  have  their  product  engaged  well 
into  next  spring.  Knit  goods  mills  have 
taken  practically  all  the  orders  they  can 
accept  from  jobbers  on  spring  1917  un- 
derwear. 

Wool  Goods  Go  Higher 

On  textiles  of  all  classes  prices  con- 
tinue to  advance,  with  no  prospect  of  re- 
cession. Still  greater  stringency  in  the 
wool  supply  is  threatened  by  the  pros- 
pective entry  of  our  national  government 
into  the  market  as  a buyer  of  uniform 
cloths.  As  is  now  well  known,  the  British 
government  has  taken  over  the  new  wool 
clip  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Austra- 
lian wools  can  be  exported  only  to  Great 
Britain  and  her  allies.  At  the  most  re- 
cent London  wool  sales,  prices  of  old  clip 
wool  advanced  3 cents.  English  spinners 
have  advanced  their  prices  for  yarns.  The 
prospects  as  to  Australian  wool  are  giving 
serious  anxiety  to  American  manufactur- 
ers of  fine  worsted  dress  goods,  for  which 
such  wools  are  largely  employed.  In 
Philadelphia  yarn  prices  have  reached  the 
highest  levels  known  during  recent  years. 

As  to  wool  and  worsted  fabrics,  broad- 
cloths were  advanced  this  week  10  to  12 
cents  a yard  by  a leading  producer.  In  a 
limited  way  jobbers  are  placing  orders  for 
spring  1917  at  advances  ranging  from  10 
to  15  per  cent.  Such  advances,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  be  about  the  average  when  the 
spring  dress  goods  collections  are  opened 
later  in  the  present  month. 

Auction  Sale  of  Rugs 

The  holding  of  an  auction  sale  of  rugs 
and  linoleum  surprised  the  trade  in  view 
of  present  conditions.  The  goods  are  held 
to  be  the  property  of  some  wholesale  dis- 
tributor. Attendance  was  large,  consider- 
ing the  date  and  the  short  notice  given, 
and  prices  are  regarded  as  high. 

Silks  Generally  Firm 

A recent  report  from  Lyons  shows  a 
new  advance  of  10  per  cent  in  charges 
for  the  piece-dyeing  of  silks,  bringing  the 
total  advance  within  the  year  to  40  per 
cent.  On  the  other  hand,  few  complaints 
as  to  dye  shortage  are  heard  from  Ameri- 
can silk  manufacturers,  doubtless  as  the 
result  of  the  enlarged  facilities  of  the  dye 
plants  in  this  country,  although  the  de- 
mand for  colors  is  still  greater  than 
the  supply.  Another  condition  which 
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strengthens  the  market  for  silk  fabrics  is 
the  increase  in  exports  which,  though 
small,  is  significant. 

Where  any  shading  of  prices  has  oc- 
curred it  has  been  in  instances  where  or- 
ders on  fall  goods  were  placed  far  in  ad- 
vance under  conditions  which  made  it  dif- 
ficult for  manufacturers  to  forecast  the 
price  of  production.  Such  concessions, 
therefore,  have  no  bearing  on  the  general 
market. 

Cotton  Fabrics 

New  York  jobbers  report  a marked  in- 
crease in  the  sales  of  cotton  dress  goods 
during  June,  and  the  indications  are  that 
clearing  sales  will  be  the  exception  so  far 
as  really  desirable  dress  cottons  are  con- 
cerned. Some  of  the  Southern  mills  mak- 
ing heavy  cottons  are  reported  as  sold  up 
to  next  February.  With  gray  cloth  mills 
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Ribbons  and  Birds 

Prominent  features  in  early  fall  millinery  are 
shown  ip  this  hat  of  black  velvet  with  ribbon  brim 
and  golden  pheasant  decoration,  from  the  Halny 
Hat  Co. 

in  New  England,  prices  continue  firm. 
Some  of  the  converters,  however,  are  still 
selling  at  a concession  some  of  the  gray 
goods  which  they  bought  at  old  (lower) 
prices.  A prominent  brand  of  zephyrs  for 
spring  1917  was  opened  at  the  prices  for 
the  fall  delivery.  The  prices  for  spring 
ginghams  in  general  will  be  made  in  Sep- 
tember. 

A factor  in  the  general  cotton  goods 
situation  is  the  prospect  of  the  govern- 
ment’s soon  becoming  a large  consumer  of 
tenting  materials. 

Women’s  Garments 

The  struggle  between  the  associated 
manufacturers  of  coats,  suits  and  skirts 
and  their  operatives  shows  no  signs  of 
ending.  In  one  way  or  another,  however, 
manufacturers  are  making  up  their  fall 
samples  and  will  shortly  begin  seeking 
orders. 

There  is  a fair  demand  for  dresses  and 
waists.  These,  of  course,  are  not  affected 
by  the  strike  in  the  other  branches.  The 
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fall  season  promises  to  open  somewhat  lat- 
er than  usual.  Navy  blue  taffeta  dresses 
continue  very  strong  in  the  Middle  West, 
while  in  the  East  there  is  an  active  call 
for  dresses  of  serge  or  of  serge  and  silk. 
As  the  strike  has  deferred  the  dissemina- 
tion of  news  as  to  fall  suit  details,  retail- 
ers have  as  yet  made  few  selections  of 
waists  in  dark  colors.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  white  cotton  voile  waists  are  expect- 
ed to  continue  in  good  demand  throughout 
the  early  fall. 

Not  only  are  furs  being  bought  very 
freely,  but  there  is  a large  call  for  the  very 
expensive  pelts.  Fur  trimmings  continue 
a most  important  feature,  bands  as  deep 
as  from  12  to  18  in.  being  used  on  some 
dresses. 

Dress  Accessories 

In  women’s  neckwear  the  newest  tend- 
ency is  toward  effects  that  roll  rather 
than  lie  flat.  There  is  some  talk  of  high 
neckwear,  however,  and  some  of  the  smart- 
est concerns  are  showing  closed  styles.  In 
dress  trimmings  orders  for  fall,  fringe, 
wool  embroideries  and  metal  and  beaded 
effects  are  prominent.  In  laces  the  de- 
mand continues  for  metal  and  colored  ef- 
fects. 

Many  new  styles  of  veilings  are  being 
shown  for  the  fall,  the  newest  tendency 
being  toward  allover  designs  of  ramage, 
or  scroll,  type.  The  present  demand  cen- 
ters almost  entirely  on  white. 

Silk  Glove  Shortage 

The  shortage  in  white  silk  gloves  to 
retail  at  50  cents  has  become  acute.  It  is 
true  that  some  of  the  large  stores  are 
holding  sales  of  such  gloves,  but  in  these 
cases  the  goods  were  ordered  as  far  back 
as  eighteen  months  ago  and  are  now  just 
being  delivered.  Many  inquiries  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Economist  this  week  from 
retailers  anxious  to  know  where  they 
could  buy  50  cent  silks.  It  is  clear  that 
retailers  will  have  to  give  up  the  idea  of 
trying  to  get  such  goods  and  must  turn 
their  energies  to  silk  gloves  of  higher 
grades. 

White  satin  sport  hats,  light-colored 
felts  and  navy  taffetas  continue  the  lead- 
ers in  the  millinery  demand.  Huge  sailors 
are  the  best  shapes,  but  helmet  pokes, 
military  turbans  and  continentals  are  al- 
so prominent. 

Retailers  are  beginning  to  place  their 
fall  orders  for  umbrellas.  The  tendency 
is  now  away  from  the  extremely  short 
handle,  the  conservative  10  in.  length  be- 
ing dominant. 

Course  for  Retailers 

Iowa,  Illinois  and  Missouri  Merchants  In- 
vited to  Burlington,  Iowa. 

The  second  annual  short  course  for  retailers 
in  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Missouri  will  be  held  in 
Burlington,  Iowa,  July  11,  12  and  13.  Due  to  the 
success  attained  last  year,  the  course  is  more  ex- 
tensive than  it  was  on  that  occasion.  For  this 
year’s  course,  moreover,  the  largest  auditorium 
in  Burlington,  with  a seating  capacity  of  1200, 
has  been  engaged. 

Addresses  will  be  delivered  by  merchants 
who  have  made  a success  in  storekeeping  in  small 
towns  and  by  men  w'ho  have  made  a special  study 
of  progressive  retail  methods. 
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About  one  tenth  of  all 
Hosiery  made  in  the  United 
States  is  sold  under  the 
“Onyx”  brand 

The  good  record  made  by 

“ Onyx'  ' fj§  Hosiery 

««t  05.  Pot.  Offic* 

for  over  twenty-five  years  ac- 
counts for  the  steady  demand. 
GOOD  RECORDS  are  not 
made  overnight,  they  are  the  re- 
sult of  cumulative  years  of 
Hosiery  Knowledge. 

“Ony  x”  quality  insures  your 
Hosiery  department — it  means 
an  investment  paying  regular 
dividends. 


Sole  Selling  Agents  for 

PAUL  GUENTHER , Inc. 

Manufacturer  of  Full  Fashioned  Silk  Hosiery 


SOLE  SELLING  AGENTS  FOR 

“M ERODE”  and  “ HARVARD  MILLS ” UNDERWEAR 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Win  ship,  Boit  & Co. 


Emery-Beers  Company,  Inc. 

153-161  East  24th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Boston  Office:  Philadelphia  Office : Chicago  Office: 

31  Bedford  Street  1033  Chestnut  Street  The  Lytton  Building 

San  Francisco  Office:  Bankers’  Investment  Building 


KNIT  SKIRTS 


INFANTS — MISSES 
LADIES' 


Regular---Extra  Widths 
All  Weights  and  Colors 


Past  Years 


And  This 


For  37  years  we  have  carefully 
shipped  all  accepted  orders  as 
specified. 

This  season  will  add  another  year 
to  that  37  year  record. 

Note  also  that  our  high  standard 
of  Quality  is  maintained. 

S 

9 ESTABLISHED  l\  I 18  7 9 - i 

imon  Ascher  g (o. 

Factory,  Glendale,  L.  I. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

Fancy  Knit  Goods  Exclusively 
390-396  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Chicago  Boston 

409  Medinah  Building  67  Chauncy  Street 


Retail  50c  to  $4.00 


July  1,  1916 
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Many  Spring  Underwear  Lines  Withdrawn 

Mills  Decide  to  Take  No  More  Orders  from  Jobbers  in  Face  of  Steadily  Advancing  Cost 
of  Production — This  Insures  Settled  Price  to  Retailers — Could  Not  Get  Advertised  Hose 


The  principal  feature  of  note  this 
week  in  the  knit  goods  market  is  the 
withdrawal  from  sale  to  jobbers  of  prac- 
tically all  of  the  better  known  lines  of 
spring  underwear.  Several  of  these  are 
entirely  sold  up,  but  most  of  them  have 
been  withdrawn,  the  mills  deeming  it  un- 
wise to  continue  taking  orders  in  the  face 
of  steadily  advancing  cost  of  production. 
The  oldest  sellers  in  the  industry  cannot 
recall  any  previous  season  when  so  large 
a volume  of  business  was  done  in  a period 
of  four  weeks. 

The  action  of  the  mills  is  a big  advan- 
tage to  retailers,  as  it  insures  a fixed  and 
settled  price  on  the  majority  of  their 
spring  requirements.  All  of  the  goods 
will  cost  them  more  than  those  for  the 
current  season,  but  as  all  buyers  will  be 
on  an  equal  basis  they  will  be  in  a position 
to  ask,  and  get,  higher  prices  from  their 
customers.  It  is  essential,  however,  to 
place  reasonably  early  orders  with  job- 
bers, because  there  is  no  telling  how  much 
higher  will  be  the  cost  of  the  goods  for 
which  orders  are  not  already  on  the  mill’s 
books. 

Prices  Now  Lowest 

Of  one  thing  the  trade  may  rest  as- 
sured, namely,  that  the  prices  at  which 
they  will  buy  now  will  be  the  lowest  for 
the  next  twelve  months.  It  is  not  expect- 
ed, nor  is  it  to  be  desired,  that  merchants 
shall  plunge  beyond  reasonable  needs,  as 
such  action  would  create  havoc  for  dealers 
themselves. 

Raise  Your  Mark-On 

In  fixing  the  retail  prices  on  first  pur- 
chases it  will  be  advisable  to  increase  the 
percentage  to  a reasonable  extent,  in  order 
to  cover  the  higher  costs  that  will  almost 
certainly  have  to  be  paid  on  duplicates. 
Such  action  will  enable  your  department 


to  average  costs  and  avoid  loss  or  reduc- 
tion of  profit. 

Owing  to  the  advances,  there  must  ne- 
cessarily be  a readjustment  of  prices  over 
the  counter.  The  former  25-cent  will  have 
to  be  sold  at  29  to  35  cents ; 50-cent  values 
at  59  to  65  cents,  and  so  on  through  the 
various  lines. 

In  hosiery,  former  10-cent  sellers — if 
of  former  value — will  have  to  go  in  the 
two-for-2'5-cents  class ; 15-cent  grades  in 
the  19-cent  class  and  25-cent  grades  in 
the  29  to  35  cents  class,  and  so  on  up. 
Certain  merchandise  can  still  be  sold  at 
low  prices,  but  it  will  not  be  the  same 
quality. 

Consumer  Advertising 

The  following  letter  from  a man  in 
search  of  a certain  make  of  advertised 
hosiery  will  prove  interesting  and  sugges- 
tive : 

Editor  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist: 

Dear  Sir:  Most  of  us  learn  by  dearly  bought 

experience,  and  the  writer  has  paid  for  his  in  loss 

of  time  covering  a search  for  hosiery, 

which  is  extensively  advertised  in  magazines  and 
street  cars,  on  billboards,  etc.  Attracted  by  the 
advertising,  I called  at  a Broadway  shop,  only  to 
discover  that  they  had  never  heard  of  this  hosiery. 
In  the  next  two  or  three  shops  the  result  was  the 
same.  By  this  time  my  curiosity  to  know  why 
these  stores  did  not  handle  the  goods  was  aroused 
to  the  point  of  wishing  to  discover  why,  and  to 
find  a store  that  did  carry  them.  My  search  in- 
cluded every  store  on  Broadway  and  Sixth  Avenue 
from  Thirtieth  to  Forty-fourth  Street;  in  not 
one  store  could  I find  a pair  of  the  brand  I called 
for.  In  many  of  the  stores  I was  told  the  goods 
must  be  something  new,  and  that  they  had  never 
heard  of  them — this  in  spite  of  the  advertising. 

Having  to  make  a business  trip  through  New 
York  State,  and  my  curiosity  not  having  been 
satisfied,  I made  it  a point  to  inquire  in  every 
store  in  every  town,  with  the  result  that  in  Utica 
I found  the  hosiery  in  one  small  store,  but  in  a 
mighty  poor  assortment  of  colors.  In  Buffalo  I 


found  that  two  stores  had  had  the  agency,  first 
one,  and  then  the  other — but  both  had  gone  out  of 
business.  In  none  of  the  other  towns  visited 
could  I find  the  hosiery. 

Now  what  I would  like  to  know  is,  not  where 

I can  buy hosiery — because  my  interest 

in  it  has  departed — but  why  do  manufacturers 
spend  enormous  sums  in  advertising  an  article 
that  cannot  be  found  in  the  principal  stores  and 
other  shops;  and  why,  if  the  goods  have  any  merit, 
do  the  retailers  not  sell  them — or,  at  least,  know 
something  about  them  ? 

I am  forced  to  the  conclusion  either  that  the 
power  of  advertising  is  overrated  or  that  dealers 
do  not  find  enough  merit  in  the  goods  to  offer 
them  to  their  customers. 

Yours  very  truly, 

R.  S.  T. 

The  writer  of  the  above  letter  is  only 
one  of  thousands  wrho  have  met  with  simi- 
lar experiences.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the 
knit  goods  advertised  in  the  magazines 
are  not  to  be  found  in  thousands  of  stores. 
One  of  the  reasons  given  by  many  retail- 
ers who  sell  few,  or  none,  of  the  knit  goods 
so  largely  advertised  in  magazines  is  that 
calls  are  so  infrequent  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  stock  the  goods.  Another  is  that 
retailers  are  frequently  able  to  give  their 
customers  better  values  in  lines  not  so  ex- 
tensively advertised.  A third  is  that  they 
regard  such  advertising  as  an  attempt  to 
force  them  to  stock  such  goods,  thus  mak- 
ing of  the  retailer  a slot  machine,  rather 
than  a merchant. 

Retailer  the  First  Medium 

If  the  manufacturers  would  interest 
dealers  in  their  merchandise,  and  co-op- 
erate with  them  in  the  sale  of  the  goods, 
before  attempting  heavy  general  advertis- 
ing, they  would  secure  a wider  distribution 
for  their  product  and  more  profitable  re- 
sults from  their  advertising.  Then  there 
would  be  no  cause  for  complaints  like  that 
which  we  have  quoted. 


Entertained  Employees 

Closing  the  celebration  of  the  twentieth  anni- 
versary of  the  Hudson  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Columbia 
City,  Ind.,  Harry  Hudson,  manager,  entertained 
at  his  home  all  of  the  concern’s  employees  on 
Thursday  of  last  week. 

After  an  elaborate  dinner  had  been  served 
Robert  Hudson  delivered  an  address  in  which  he 
expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  all 
his  associates  toward  making  the  business  a suc- 
cess. He  then  referred  specifically  to  two  mem- 
bers of  the  force,  Miss  Kate  Ulerich  and  Mrs. 
Anna  Baker,  who  have  been  with  the  concern 
practically  from  the  time  it  started,  and  to 
each  of  these  he  presented  a handsome  gold 
watch,  suitably  engraved.  The  dinner  and  ad- 
dresses were  followed  by  music  and  dancing. 

f- — 

Store  Enlargement 

Extensive  improvements  are  being  made  in 
the  woiften’s  wear  store  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
conducted  by  S.  Hutner,  under  the  name  of  The 
Paris,  with  a branch  in  Marion,  Ind.  An  arcade 
front  is  being  installed.  The  second  fioor,  which 
now  extends  about  half-way  to  the  rear,  will  be 
built  out  completely  and  a third  floor  will  be 


added.  These  changes  will  cost  nearly  $20,000. 
The  new  equipment  will  include  a variety  of  up- 
to-date  fixtures  and  an  elevator. 

Several  new  departments  will  be  added,  one 
of  these  being  millinery. 

4 

Department  Heads  Dine 

At  the  recent  monthly  banquet  of  the  buyers, 
assistant  buyers,  floor-managers,  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  executives  of  the  Magrane-Houston 
Co.,  Boston,  an  address  was  delivered  by  P.  B. 
Magrane,  president  of  the  corporation.  C.  A. 
Hanley  acted  as  toastmaster.  Mr.  Magrane  com- 
plimented the  heads  of  the  departments  on  the 
success  the  store  has  attained  and  gave  them 
an  inspirational  talk.  E.  Gillman,  representing 
the  Mayor  of  Boston,  delivered  an  interesting 
address  on  preparedness.  Sixty-five  were  present. 

4. 

Walter  M.  Ansell,  who  has  been  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  L.  S.  Donaldson  Co., 
Minneapolis,  has  severed  his  connection  with  that 
concern  to  become  general  superintendent  of  the 
Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio.  Mr.  Ansell  has 
been  associated  with  the  Donaldson  Co.  for  six- 
teen years,  with  the  exception  of  one  year  of 
that  time,  during  which  he  was  with  Mannheimer 
Bros.,  St.  Paul. 


Facts  for  Exporters 


The  12th  edition  of  the  “Exporters’  Encyclo- 
paedia” has  just  made  its  appearance.  The  vol- 
ume contains  full  and  authoritative  information 
regarding  the  shipment  of  merchandise  to  every 
country  in  the  world,  including  routes  and  steam- 
ship lines,  regulations  as  to  bills  of  lading,  decla- 
rations and  other  documents,  etc.  It  also  gives 
facts  and  figures  as  to  the  area,  population,  com- 
merce and  products  of  the  various  countries,  and 
includes  many  other  items  which  are  essential  to 
the  exporter. 

The  work  is  published  by  the  Exporters’  En- 
cyclopaedia Co.,  Newr  Y"ork. 

- 4 

A somewhat  novel  form  of  advertising  was 
adopted  recently  by  Collinson  & Cunninghame, 
Ltd.,  Palmerston  North,  New  Zealand.  The  con- 
cern issued  for  free  distribution  a large  map  of 
New  Zealand,  in  colors,  with  brass  edging  at  top 
and  bottom.  Besides  giving  complete  details  as 
to  geographical  features,  cities  and  towns,  rail- 
roads, etc.,  the  map  contained  an  illustration 
showing  the  front  of  the  Collinson  & Cunning- 
hame store.  This  would  seem  to  be  a rather 
expensive 'form  of  advertising,  but  the  map  must 
have  been  appreciated  by  all  who  received  it. 
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A certain  Underwear  Company,  against  whom  we  obtained 

a patent  decision  in  the  United  States  District  Court,  claims  that  by  a recent 
Decision 


THEY  ARE  AT  LIBERTY 
TO  IMITATE 

the  garment  that  we  originated  and  introduced  five  years  ago.  They  are  to  be 
congratulated  if  they  can  now  safely  imitate  what  we  produced  five  years  ago — 

BUT 

Congratulations  are  entirely  premature — 

Their  statements  would  be  true,  but  for  several  inaccuracies — 

FIRST — There  has  been  No  Final  Decision — 

SECOND — There  has  been  no  Decision  in  their  favor — 

THIRD — There  is  no  limitation  to  the  number  of  suits  that  may  be  brought 
against  that  Company  and  its  customers — 

FOURTH — They  have  not  the  undisputed  right  to  make  our  patented  garment. 

In  order  that  you  may  have  the  whole  truth  and  the  real  truth,  a copy  of  the 
latest  Decision  as  actually  rendered  will  be  cheerfully  furnished  on  request. 

Cooper  Underwear  Company 

KENOSHA,  WISCONSIN 


Since  1876 


NEW  YORK 
BOSTON 


LOS  ANGELES 
DALLAS 


July  i,  1916 

Floorcovering  Auction 

High  Prices  Realized  at  Sale  of  Rugs 
and  Linoleums 

The  floorcovering  trade  was  surprised 
early  this  week  to  receive  notice  of  an 
auction  sale  of  rugs  and  linoleums  to  be 
held  at  10  a.  m.  Thursday  at  the  rooms  of 
Wilmerding,  Morris  & Mitchell. 

No  statement  was  made  in  this  notice 
as  to  who  was  responsible  for  the  offering 
of  the  goods,  nor  could  information  as  to 
their  ownership  be  obtained  from  the  auc- 
tioneers. It  is  generally  believed,  how- 
ever, that  the  goods  are  the  property  of 
one  of  the  Eastern  wholesale  distributors. 

The  offering  consisted  of  307  lots,  prin- 
cipally rugs  manufactured  by  the  Alex. 
Smith  & Sons  Carpet  Co.  and  S.  Sanford 
& Sons,  Inc.  These  goods  were  sold  singly 
and  not  in  bales  as  is  the  usual  auction 
practice. 

High  Prices  Realized 

The  auction  opened  with  an  attendance 
of  from  100  to  125.  The  lots  moved  rath- 
er slowly,  only  37  of  them  being  disposed 
of  in  the  first  hour.  The  comment,  gen- 
erally, was  that  the  rugs  were  bid  up  to 
high  prices,  considering  that  the  goods 
sold  were  very  largely  of  dropped  pat- 
terns; that  the  catalogue  specifically  stat- 
ed that  “No  allowance  would  be  made 
for  manufacturer’s  or  printer’s  imperfec- 
tions” and  that  the  purchaser  was  obliged 
to  pay  for  baling  and  shipping  the  goods. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  the  prices  realized,  the 
auctioneer,  in  many  instances,  sold  only 
the  first  rug  and  declined  to  allow  the 
duplicates  to  go  at  the  same  price. 

This  policy  caused  considerable  ad- 
verse comment  among  the  buyers  present. 
Many  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was 
unfair  to  bring  buyers  to  market  for  an 
auction  sale  and  then  decline  to  sell  ex- 
cept where  the  price  was  satisfactory  to 
the  seller,  or  that  if  such  a practice  was 
to  be  resorted  to,  at  least  some  mention  of 
it  should  have  been  made  in  the  advertis- 
ing notice. 

4 

Killed  in  Car  Accident 

Columbus  (Ohio)  Merchant’s  Untimely  Death 
Cause  of  General  Regret 

E.  R.  Graves,  president  and  treasurer  of  the 
Columbus  Dry  Goods  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
died  on  June  13  as  a result  of  an  automobile 
accident.  His  untimely  death  came  as  a great 
shock  to  all  his  friends  and  business  associates 
and  is  keenly  felt  by  all  who  knew  him.  Be- 
sides being  a man  of  sterling  business  qualities, 
Mr.  Graves  was  admired  both  for  his  uprightness 
and  honesty  of  character  and  for  his  kindness  and 
sympathetic  devotion  to  all  in  trouble  or  need. 

He  was  also  proprietor  of  the  Graves  Cloak 
House,  which  has  stores  in  Columbus  and  Spring- 
field,  Ohio,  and  in  Muncie,  Ind. 

4 

Want  John  Claflin  Money 

Owners  of  O’Neill-Adams  Store  Demand 
Voiding  of  Assignment 

As  owners  of  part  of  the  premises  formerly 
occupied  by  the  O’Neill-Adams  Co.  the  United 
States  Realty  & Improvement  Co.  has  begun  suit 
in  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  to  set  aside  a 
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trust  agreement  under  which  John  Claflin  as- 
signed real  and  personal  property  for  the  benefit 
of  creditors.  The  defendants  named  in  the  suit 
are  Mr.  Claflin,  Frederic  J.  Middlebrook  and  the 
Mercantile  Stores  Corporation,  together  with 
James  S.  Alexander,  Seward  Prosser  and  Lewis 
L.  Clark  as  trustees.  According  to  the  complaint, 
the  properties  assigned  by  Mr.  Claflin  included  an 
Adirondack  camp,  a residence  in  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  13  acres  in  the  city  of  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
building  lots  in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx  and 
other  parts  of  New  York,  and  3400  acres  of  land 
in  Texas. 

The  plaintiffs  assert  that  the  assignment  was 
made  to  delay  the  collection  of  $39,460  for  rent  in 
their  favor,  and  ask  that  the  trust  agreement  be 
declared  void  and  the  defendants  be  required  to 
account  for  all  receipts  from  real  and  personal 
property  turned  over  to  them. 

4 

Buyer’s  Important  Change 

From  Crescent,  Spokane,  Mr.  Wood  Goes  to 
Bullock’s,  Los  Angeles 

C.  A.  Wood,  for  the  last  four  and  a half  years 
buyer  of  linens,  white  goods,  domestics  and  bed- 
ding for  The  Crescent,  one  of  the  retail  stores 
operated  by  the  Spokane  Dry  Goods  Co.  in  Spo- 
kane, Wash.,  has  left  that  concern  and  is  now  at 
the  head  of  similar  departments  with  Bullock’s, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

On  Tuesday  of  last  week  Mr.  Wood  was  pre- 
sented with  a handsome  walrus  traveling  bag  and 
roll  by  the  buyers  and  department  heads  of  The 
Crescent.  The  presentation  address  was  made  by 
E.  E.  Gordon,  buyer  of  women’s,  misses’  and 
children’s  garments. 

J.  L.  Paine,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Spo- 
kane Dry  Goods  Co.,  expressed  the  good  wishes 
of  the  firm  and  said  that  while  they  deeply  re- 
gretted losing  Mr.  Wood  they  congratulated  him 
on  the  splendid  outlook  in  his  new  field. 

Mr.  Wood  has  been  succeeded  at  The  Crescent 
by  Harry  Moore,  who  will  direct  the  depart- 
ments in  question  in  that  store,  together  with 
those  of  the  Fraser-Patterson  Co.,  Seattle. 

4 

Altman  School  Graduates 


Sixty  Boy  and  Girl  Employees  of  Famous 
New  York  Store 

The  continuation  school  maintained  by  B. 
Altman  & Co.  held  its  second  annual  graduation 
exercises  on  Wednesday  of  this  week,  in  the  store 
auditorium.  The  students  are  boys  and  girls 
employed  by  the  concern,  and  this  week’s  gradu- 
ates included  25  girls  and  35  boys.  The  diplomas, 
together  with  prizes  in  the  form  of  gold  bracelets, 
cuff-buttons  and  scarf-pins,  were  presented  by 
Michael  Friedsam,  president  of  the  concern.  Of- 
ficials of  New  York’s  public  school  system  also 
participated  in  the  exercises. 

Fourteen  of  the  girls  and  19  of  the  boys  were 
honor  pupils. 

— ♦ 

Instead  of  closing  half  a day  as  in  former 
years,  the  Brown-Thomson  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn., 
will  close  all  day  on  Friday,  July  7,  for  the  store’s 
annual  picnic.  All  expenses  of  the  outing,  in- 
cluding transportation,  music,  luncheon  and  inci- 
dentals will  be  defrayed  by  the  concern. 

Thomas  Doyle,  who  covers  the  principal  cities 
of  the  West  for  James  Eliot  & Co.,  returned 
from  a successful  trip  a few  days  ago  and  re- 
ports the  outlook  for  fall  as  satisfactory.  Hav- 
ing traveled  the  territory  in  question  for  over 
forty-two  years,  Mr.  Doyle  is  in  a position  to 
gage  business  possibilities  in  that  section  with 
exceptional  accuracy. 

Labhard  & Co.,  manufacturers  of  embroid- 
eries, laces,  trimmings  and  robes,  St.  Gall,  are 
now  represented  in  the  United  States  by  Amrein, 
Freudenberg  & Co.,  with  salesrooms  at  212  Fifth 
Avenue,  corner  of  Twenty-sixth  Street.  F.  Au- 
gustus Schroeder,  who  for  many  years  was  man- 
ager of  the  American  branch  of  Labhard  & Co., 
has  relinquished  active  business  and  is  now  a 
resident  of  St.  Gall. 
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China  Importers  Upheld 

Court  Denies  Government’s  Conten- 
tions Against  L.  Straus  & Sons 

On  Monday  of  this  week  Judge  Hough 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  handed 
down  a decision  favorable  to  L.  Straus  & 
Sons  in  suits  brought  against  the  firm  by 
the  United  States  Government.  The  de- 
cision is  regarded  as  a complete  vindica- 
tion of  the  integrity  of  L.  Straus  & Sons. 
It  had  to  do  with  the  value  of  French 
chinaware  imported  by  the  firm,  amount- 
ing to  over  $210,000.  The  Government 
had  claimed  that  Straus  & Sons  in  en- 
tering the  china  for  duty  had  been  guilty 
of  undervaluation.  On  this  head  Judge 
Hough  said : “I  find  that  no  charge  of 

undervaluation  or  misrepresentation  can 
be  sustained  in  this  litigation.”  He  fur- 
ther expressed  the  belief  that  the  goods 
were  invoiced  at  more  than  they  cost,  even 
with  all  overhead  charges  computed.  In 
other  words,  that  the  defendants  actually 
performed  even  more  than  their  obliga- 
tions. 

No  Intent  to  Defraud 

Referring  to  what  he  termed  the  very 
technical  demand  arising  out  of  the  Gov- 
ernment’s claim  that  Straus  & Sons  had 
used  the  purchase  form  of  invoice  when 
they  should  have  invoiced  their  goods  as 
consignees,  Judge  Hough  held  that  in 
order  to  sustain  such  a charge  it  would  be 
necessary  to  show  an  intent  to  defraud, 
adding : 

“Not  only  was  there  no  actual  fraud 
or  no  actual  loss  of  revenue,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  at  all  from  which  any  intent 
to  deceive  or  defraud  can  be  inferred.” 

As  to  whether  Straus  & Sons  had  truly 
stated  themselves  to  be  purchasers,  and 
after  fully  examining  the  law  and  the 
facts  on  that  point,  Judge  Hough  reached 
this  conclusion : “I  am,  therefore,  firmly 
of  opinion  that  the  defendants  were  pur- 
chasers and  did  buy  the  china  complained 
of.” 

Firm’s  Methods  Had  Sanction 

It  should  further  be  noted  that  before 
the  institution  of  the  suit  William  Loeb, 
Jr.,  who  was  then  Collector  of  Customs  at 
New  York,  had  made  an  investigation  pur- 
suant to  instructions  from  the  Treasury 
Department,  of  the  facts  which  were  pre- 
sented in  the  case  and  had  given  full  sanc- 
tion and  approval  to  every  act  of  L.  Straus 
& Sons  in  this  connection. 

Ivins,  Wolff  & Hoguet,  counsel  for  L. 
Straus  & Sons,  state  that  the  suit  in  ques- 
tion was  one  of  several  which  had  been 
instigated  by  the  American  Potters’  Asso- 
ciation, and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
phrase  a more  complete  vindication  of  the 
integrity  of  L.  Straus  & Sons  than  is  to 
be  found  in  Judge  Hough’s  decision. 

Hermann  Siegel,  general  manager  for 
L.  Straus  & Sons,  when  seen  by  an  Econ- 
omist staff-member  this  week  said  in  re- 
gard to  the  case:  “The  United  States 

Court’s  decision  and  our  lawyers’  com- 
ment thereon  present  the  matter  so  plainly 
that  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  to  add.” 
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BisoM-tfiwr  Stands  for  That 
Rare  Combination — 

STYLE— QUALITY- 
PRICE 


And  Bison-Knit  pre-eminence  has  been  ob- 
tained through  years  of  producing  the  most 
exclusive  models  of  unusual  quality  at 
manufacturing  prices  which  permitted  the 
merchant  exceptional  profit.  The  answer 
is  an  international  organization,  operating 
four  mammoth  plants  and  selling  direct  to 
retailer,  eliminating  all  in-between  profits. 
Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer  — pay 
less  and  get  more. 


No.  63901Z 

Ladies’  fibre  silk  coat  made  in  the  accordion  stitch  pattern 
with  fancy  three-piece  collar,  two  pockets  and  sash.  Coat 
has  raglan  sleeves.  Sizes  34  to  46.  Made  in  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing colors  trimmed  with  white:  Royal,  lavender,  purple, 

black,  white,  Copenhagen,  kelly,  gold,  old  rose,  sky,  pink  and 
champagne. 


Bison-Knit  pictorial  news 
They're  on  Their  Way  to  Mexico 

22  nd  Engineers,  New  York  National  Guard,  ieav= 
ing  their  armory  on  Washington  Heights,  New 
York  City,  for  Camp  Whitman,  from  which  they 
have  already  been  ordered  to  the  Rio  Grande. 


TRA 
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THE  MONARCH  KNITTING  COMPANY,  Ltd. 


The  Largest  Sweater  Organization  on  the  American  Continent, 


Operating  Four  Big 


Plants  Selling 


Direct  to  the  Retailer 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


New  York  Office:  A.  P.  Proctor,  1009-1010  Wilson  Bldg., 
33d  Street  and  Broadway 

Chicago  Office:  L.  H.  Ruehl  & Co.,  227  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 


Canadian  Mills:  Dunnville,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Catharines 
Hawaiian  Island,  Honolulu,  T.  H.:  J.  E.  Breault, 

12  Queen  St.,  P.  O.  Box  640 
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WIDE- 

Far-Reaching  Service 

Favorably  Affects  Store’s  Financial 
Standing  and  Credit 

It  often  happens  in  the  retail  business, 
as  it  does  in  many  other  businesses,  that 
the  head  of  the  house  has  to  go  to  the  bank 
for  financial  aid.  It  may  be  a matter  of 
credit,  or  an  extension  to  tide  over  a bad 
slump,  or  one  of  a hundred  other  reasons. 
But  whatever  the  reason,  the  store  must 
have  good  credit  or  the  loan  or  extension, 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  is  not  forthcoming. 

Bank  officials  are  usually  sticklers  for 
efficiency,  and  they  are  exceptionally 
capable  when  it  comes  to  appraising 
assets,  all  the  way  down  from  gilt-edge 
collateral  to  goodwill. 

A big  bank  official  in  a Western  city 
visited  a certain  department  in  a depart- 
ment store  one  day.  He  was  served 
quickly,  courteously  and  intelligently  by  a 
junior  salesman.  Later  he  had  the  same 
experience  in  another  department.  A few 
days  later  he  visited  another  department 
or  two.  He  had  a good  many  personal 
needs  himself  and  he  has  a large  family 
with  many  needs.  He  was  a practical  man 
and  a very  democratic  man.  He  was  not 
above  shopping,  and  not  above  asking 
questions  of  mere  salespeople.  He  asked 
a good  many  during  his  week’s  shopping. 

A Special  Opinion 

Later  he  asked  a retail  expert  what 
really  constituted  good  retailing,  aside 
from  careful  financing  and  good  sys- 
tem in  keeping  records  and  accounts.  The 
expert  told  him  somewhat  at  length. 
He  analyzed  certain  points  that  had  inter- 
ested the  banker,  but  which  were  not  quite 
clear  to  him,  due  to  lack  of  intimate 
acquaintance  with  them  in  a practical  way. 

Among  the  points  the  expert  mentioned 
service.  “It  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  success 
in  retail  selling,”  he  said.  “Good  mer- 
chandise, fair  values,  fine  system,  modern 
equipment  are  as  nothing  if  the  store’s 
service  is  poor  or  actually  bad,”  continued 
the  store  expert.  “And  good  service  is 
wrapped  up  in  a well  selected,  carefully 
trained  selling  personnel.” 

A Store  That  Stood  High 

“Which  one  of  the  department  stores 
in  town  do  you  consider  has  the  best 
organized  salesforce  and  the  highest 
standard  of  service?”  asked  the  banker. 

The  expert  told  him.  The  banker  said 
in  a casual  way  that  while  not  well  versed 
in  retail  methods  he  had  always,  especially 
of  late,  been  impressed  by  the  excellent 
personal  service  of  the  establishment 
named  by  the  expert. 

What  Good  Salesman  Did 

The  young  man,  the  junior  salesman 
who  waited  on  the  banker  on  the  first  occa- 
sion recounted  above,  was  the  means  of 
saving  his  employer  a lot  of  trouble.  But 
he  does  not  know  it. 


The  store  had  gotten  into  temporary 
financial  straits  and  its  head  had  applied 
to  the  bank  whose  official  had  shopped  in 
the  store  for  a rather  larger  and  extended 
credit.  This  it  obtained,  but  not  until 
after  the  official  in  question  had  been  more 
or  less  accidentally  impressed  with  the 
excellence  of  its  service  and  had  learned 
to  what  an  extent  service  to  customers  was 
the  basis  of  a safe  and  growing  retail 
business. 

The  banker  learned  a little  about  it 
himself.  Then  he  verified  his  investiga- 
tion by  getting  the  opinion  of  a man  as 
well  versed  in  stores  and  in  selling  as  the 
banker  himself  is  in  banks  and  in  things 
financial. 

Some  of  you  store  heads,  general  man- 
agers and  department  heads  who  do  not 
believe  in  efficiency  educations  for  your 


Special  Viewpoints 

Service — the  foundation  stone  at 
the  bottom  of  successful  retail  sell- 
ing is  a financial  asset. 

Price  tickets — practical  medium 
for  showing  appreciation  of  cus- 
tomers’ confidence  in  store  poli- 
cies. 

Gifts — their  advertising  value 
measured  by  customers’  apprecia- 
tion of  store’s  compliment. 

i - - - ••  - , 

salesforce  think  this  incident  over  a 
moment. 

Good  service  is  a wide,  deep,  long  and 
weighty  subject.  It  is  worth  your  careful 
consideration.  Do  you  think  you  could 
point  to  the  service  of  your  store  as  a 
bankable  asset?  Did  you  ever  try  it? 


The  Truth  Price  Ticket 


No;  not  the  truthful  ticket!  It  is  un- 
derstood that  price  tickets  ought  to  tell 
the  truth.  The  “truth  ticket”  means  a 
price  card  or  a show  card  so  managed 
that  the  customer  can  get  the  full  benefit 
of  the  store’s  truth  telling.  It  might  be 
called  “The  Confidence  Card”;  at  least, 
the  department  manager  can  thus  identify 
it  in  his  mind;  for  that  is  what  it  does 
ultimately — it  gives  confidence. 

Here  is  an  example : A big  display  of 
merchandise — one  line,  such  as  boys’  wash 
suits  or  men’s  socks,  or  notions,  or  fancy 
goods,  or  rugs  or  whatever,  is  put  out  on 
tables  or  otherwise  featured  to  sell  regu- 
larly. But  it  is  goods  which  at  the  end 
of  a certain  period  will  be  sold  at  reduced 
prices.  Maybe  the  wash  suits  early  in  the 
season  sell  regularly  at  $1.50,  $2.50  and 


$3.50,  but  later,  when  the  season  is  wan- 
ing, they  will  be  grouped  on  the  tables, 
as  is  frequently  done,  at  one  or  two  prices. 
If  this  occurs,  here  is  where  the  truth 
ticket  comes  in. 

Recall  Old  Price 

When  the  new  price  card  is  put  up 
on  the  counter  or  table  make  it  so  big  that 
the  old  one  can  be  pasted  on  top  of  it,  with 
room  enough  on  the  new  card  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  old  (original)  card.  Then 
the  sale  card  complete  would  read  some- 
thing like  this : 

This  is  the  original  price  card  for  this  suit. 
You  will  recall  the  card.  The  sale  price  is  below. 

This  will  give  the  public  an  accurate 
idea  of  what  your  business  policy  amounts 
to  without  any  further  ado.  It  will  take 
the  cut  price  “curse”  off  legitimate  price 
reductions  and  will  add  to  the  advan- 
tages the  store  is  entitled  to  reap  from 
clearance  events. 

Try  it  and  see  for  yourself.  It  is  a 
step  better  than  the  practice  now  in  vogue 
of  putting  “As  advertised”  on  the  signs. 

Whatever  you  do,  do  not  try  to  make 
the  public  think  you  are  any  more  honest 
than  any  other  store.  But  try  to  make 
the  public  understand  that  you  are  striv- 
ing to  show  it  how  deserving  you  are  of 
absolute  confidence. 

Confidence  is  the  foundation  of  growth 
in  business.  Some  stores  “do”  themselves 
out  of  this  confidence  by  resorting  to 
clumsy,  strained  methods. 

Try  the  “truth  ticket”  method.  It  can 
only  do  you  good. 


An  Advertising  Gift 

Ordinarily,  advertising  premiums  and 
gifts  distributed  freely  constitute  fairly 
expensive  retail  advertising.  This  is  be- 
cause they  do  not  advertise  in  the  gen- 
eral sense  that  the  donor  thinks  they  do. 
They  cannot  be  expected  to  draw  the  way 
newspaper  space  draws.  Their  chief  value 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  store  has  seen  fit 
to  compliment  its  customer  with  some- 
thing either  useful  or  ornamental. 

Fans  as  Gifts 

One  of  the  best  store  gifts  is  the  fan. 
And  the  fan  season  is  here  now.  The  fan 
offers  a cheap  and  effective  method  of  ad- 
vertising the  store’s  good-will  toward  cus- 
tomers. 

Get  the  fan  up  in  a tasteful  way  and 
print  your  store  ad  on  the  reverse  side ; or 
leave  the  ad  off,  if  you  think  best.  The 
idea  is  to  give  the  fan  away  with  the 
store’s  compliments.  This  is  sufficient. 
It  is  not  likely  that  that  ad  will  be  read 
more  than  once,  anyway.  But  the  fan  will 
be  used,  and  it  is  fair  enough  if  the  user 
remembers  who  gave  the  fan.  This,  in 
itself,  is  good  advertising. 

Try  to  give  the  fans  out  on  a swelter- 
ing hot  day  and  as  the  customer  leaves  the 
store. 
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BEAR 

HJNIT-WAIST 

* A BEAR  FOR  WEAR’* 
For  Girls  and  Boys 

Summer  is  the  time 
when  waists  of  ri  gid 
fabric  with  taut 
tapes  binding  over 
the  shoulder  cause 
most  inconvenience 
to  little  folk — and 
it  is  the  best  time 
for  selling  the  waist 
that  provides  proper 
tension  with  perfect 
freedom  of  body 
movement  — the 

BEAR. 

Ask  Your  Wholesaler 

BEAR  WAIST 

$2.00  Per  Dozen 

The  Superior  of  any 
Waist  you  ever  saw  at  any 
Price. 

Amazon  Products  Co. 

366  Broadway,  New  York 

Mills  at  Muskegon,  Mich. 


The  “STAR”  ASBESTOS 
DINING  TABLE  PADS 


We  are  the  originators 
and  patentees  of  AS- 
BESTOS TABLE 
PADS. 

The  “STAR”  PAD  is 
the  perfect  table  pad.  It 
is  covered  with  white 
cotton  flannel,  neatly 
made  and  constructed  for  folding  and  convenience  in  laying 
away. 

It  is  made  to  fit  all  size  tables,  round,  square  or  oblong. 


will  protect  dining 
tables  from  damage 
by  heat  or  moisture. 


The  Most 
Practical 
Pad  Made 


Also  LUNCHEON  MATS  of  same  material  in  all  sizes  and 
shapes. 

Write  for  particulars  and  prices. 


KERNEY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

147  West  6 2d  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MEN’S  SHAKERS 
A Specialty 

“V"  necks  from  $33  up. 

Rough  Necks  from  $42  up. 

Full  fashioned  and  hand  finished. 
Manufacturers  of  ladies’,  misses’ 
and  infants’  Zephyr  and  Worsted 
Sweaters. 

Also  Fibre  Silks  in  Aviation 
Stripes,  $96  to  $108. 

THE  FAULTLESS 
KNITTING  MILLS,  Inc. 

1554  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City 

(Corner  87th  Street) 
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BUFFALO 

450  Rooms  450  Baths 


DETROIT 

1000 Rooms  lOOObaths 


CLEVELAND 

1000 Rooms  lOOODathj 


What  We  Promise 

J-JOTELS  STATLER  promise  certain  definite  things 
to  every  patron — to  you.  Among  them  are  : 

A courteous,  gracious,  interested  service  from 
employees. 

A little  more  than  full  value  for  your  money,  what- 
ever the  amount  you  spend. 

Instant,  cheerful  and  satisfactory  adjustment  of  any 
complaint. 

A complete  equipment  that  makes  for  your  comfort 
in  many  unusual  ways. 

If  we  were  not  making  pood  on  these  promises  we  could 
not  be  building  a fourth  Hotel  Statler  at  St.  Louis  (to  be 
opened  next  year).  For  it  is  only  by  pleasing  people  that 
we  can  grow. 

Every  room  has  private  bath,  circulating  ice-water,  and 
many  other  unusual  conveniences.  Morning  paper  delivered 
free  to  all  guest-rooms.  You  get  more  for  your  money— 
unquestionably — at  any  Hotel  Statler. 

HOTB  Lg 
BTATLB  Tt 

BUFFALO  - CLEVELAND  - DETnoiT 

Hotel  Statler f ST.  LOUIS , now  building 

Rates  from  $15°  Per  Day 
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Believe  Me! 

It’s  Full  Size  and  Honest 


Underwear 


JAMES  RISK  CO.,  Inc. 

346  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 


KYQ.UAKER 


*>\MIUVo 


UA 

>^mil 
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Bowman  & Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. — Group  of 
ads,  page  size  and  smaller,  exploiting  season 
merchandising  events. 

These  ads  are  exceptionally  well  laid  out  and 
type  displayed.  That  is  the  first  merit  and  it  is 
one  of  great  importance  in  getting  business.  But 
the  skill  with  which  the  season  stamp  is  put  on 
these  ads  is  the  big  point. 

Practically  every  line  of  merchandise  sold  in  a 
department  store  has  a special  season  appeal. 
When  this  is  powerfully  brought  out  in  copy  and 
headlines  the  adman  may  feel  that  he  has  ac- 
complished something  good.  Every  one  of  these 
ads  exploits  a different  event  in  a different  way, 
but  always  with  the  season  idea. 

One  of  them,  a small  one,  3 cols  x 8 in., 
features  summer  millinery.  It  announces  a 
special  display  of  summer  millinery  and  stops 
at  that.  Not  only  is  no  effort  made  to  describe 
each  hat,  or  to  give  an  idea  of  how  all  the  hats 
look,  but  there  is  a distinct  season  invitation 
in  the  ad.  That  is  all  the  women  need.  They 
will  do  the  rest. 

Another  small  ad  “disposes”  of  women’s  suits, 
a summer  clearance  at  $15,  and  has  the  good 
taste  not  to  mention  comparative  prices.  The  ad 
contains  an  invitation  to  get  what  you  want  at 
$15.  That  is  enough.  The  prestige  of  the  de- 
partment does  the  rest. 

Another  ad  reproduced  on  this  page  features 
graduation  goods.  It  is  time  to  meet  the  needs 
of  high  school  “commencers”  and  in  argument 
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Upon  the  Occasion  of  Your. 

GRADUATION 

— an  tjvM  are  turned  with  adstnttoa  cn  the  bexaH/nJ,  impress™  ecenee  tint  ere  laid 
around  that  Qao. 

Ont  at  that  greet  gathering  there  le  not  one  of  y'oo  young  men  end  young  Voaffl  who 
Italy  cermet  and  becoming. 

Tour  dependence  on  this  item  is  Justified  I77  the  care  wt"n  exercised  In  bringing  hern 
only  the  moot  worthy  for  your  selection. 


At  Least  One  Pretty  Lingerie  Silk  Underwear: 

Drew  Will  Be  Needed  An  Appropriate  Foundation 


always  does  a good  deal  for  the  advertising  of  a 
retail  institution,  and  when  it  is  carried  out  on  a 
big  scale,  as  it  is  here,  the  selling  value  amounts 
to  a good  deal. 

Twenty-six  department  heads  are  shown  in 
the  ad  here  reproduced,  each  in  the  section  de- 
voted to  his  or  her  merchandise.  The  headline 
says  the  sale  is  conducted  entirely  by  the  em- 
ployees, and  that  they  selected  the  merchandise 
and  approved  the  prices. 

This  is  a splendid  idea.  It  encourages  the 
employees,  since  it  places  upon  them  extra  respon- 
sibility, and  it  has  a tendency  to  get  additional 


good-will  from  customers.  The  latter  are  always 
human  and  usually  place  high  value  on  the  ac- 
quaintanceship of  department  managers. 

The  merchandising  of  the  ads  is  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  store,  and  the  type  display  is 
perfectly  suited  to  the  featuring  of  popular-priced 
goods  at  special  prices. 

A store  management  that  is  broadminded 
enough  to  admit  in  print  that  its  success  is  due 
largely  to  its  employees  is  to  be  highly  com- 
mended. This  policy  has  always  been  a char- 
acteristic of  the  Famous. 


Well  Merchandised 

Thedieck  Department  Store,  Sidney,  Ohio — 
Six-column  ad  exploiting  a special  sale  in  the 
homefitting  department. 

Exceptional  values  are  the  big  theme  here. 
And  if  the  store  is  really  giving  the  values  it 
describes,  the  ad  should  have  resulted  in  quick 
and  satisfactory  returns.  Not  that  the  price  idea 


is  so  very  vigorous  as  a business  stimulant,  but 
because  homefittings  always  make  a strong  ap- 
peal, especially  to  regular  customers. 

The  argument  in  the  introductory  is  the  com- 
mon one:  reduction  of  stocks.  This  is  not  the 
best  argument  in  the  world,  because  customers  do 
not  put  the  same  interpretation  on  such  an  argu- 
ment that  the  store  intends  to  convey,  since  it  is 
impossible  for  the  public  to  have  the  same  point 
of  view  as  that  of  the  store  regarding  the  value 
of  merchandise. 

Customers  respond  better  to  arguments  that 
bring  out  the  use  and  desirability  of  carpets, 
rugs,  linoleums  and  mattings  as  household  neces- 
sities and  ornaments.  A customer  would  rather 
be  told  of  the  special  utility  of  a piece  of  linoleum 
or  of  the  particular  beauty  of  an  Oriental  rug, 
than  be  informed  that  the  store  has  more  than  it 
ought  to  have  in  stock  even  if  the  price  is  lower 
to  the  customer  than  the  store  would  have  to  pay 
wholesale. 

The  ad  is  well  merchandised,  and  it  is  as  at- 
tractively displayed  as  the  average  run  of  car- 
pet and  rug  ads.  Other  departments  advertised 
are:  pianos,  talking  machines,  records,  etc.,  men’s 
furnishings,  housefurnishings,  colored  wash 
goods,  underwear,  millinery,  and  summer  outer 
apparel  for  women.  It  is  the  kind  of  ad,  so  far 
as  merchandising  goes,  that  keeps  up  sales  for 
day  by  day  business.  It  is  not,  however,  the  best 
kind  of  ad  for  prestige  building. 


A Fifty-Fourth  Birthday 

James  levi  & co.,  Dubuque,  Iowa. — Page  ad  in 
celebration  of  the  store’s  fifty-fourth  birthday. 
Just  in  the  prime  of  middle  age,  a store  that 
has  turned  fifty-four!  And  if  it  has  made  the 
best  use  of  the  intervening  years  as  an  institu- 
tion it  ought  to  stand  high  with  its  public. 

The  introductory  write-up  indicates  that  the 
store  has  the  right  idea  in  regard  to  its  cus- 
tomers. It  comes  right  out  and  says  that  the 
purpose  of  the  event  is  to  thank  them  and  that  a 
secondary  purpose  is  to  make  new  friends. 

Both  intentions  are  correct,  and  the  Levi  & 
Co.  management  shows  its  good  judgment  and 
good  taste  in  making  this  point  the  central  idea 
in  its  anniversary  argument. 

The  merchandising  of  the  ad  is  logical  and 
timely.  The  values  are  attractive  and  should 
make  a direct  appeal  to  economically-minded  cus- 
tomers. Practically  every  seasonable  department 
has  its  showing  of  items.  The  type  display  is 
vigorous,  but  well  suited  to  the  general  makeup 
of  the  ad.  Cuts  are  used  with  discrimination; 
they  add  to  the  looks  of  the  page  and  lend  em- 
phasis to  the  text  matter. 

Best  wishes  and  many  returns  of  the  day!  is 
our  comment. 


and  items  this  ad  is  mighty  good.  It  suggests 
what  is  needed  and  it  brings  out  that  the  store 
has  everything  in  the  line  of  gifts  and  wearing 
apparel.  A page  ad  reproduced  on  this  page  fea- 
tures all  the  store’s  seasonal  departments.  It 
centers  around  preparations  for  Memorial  Day, 
that  being  the  big  date  just  at  the  time  the  ad 
ran. 

Carefully  worked  out  seasonable  advertising 
is  the  best  comment — the  kind  that  brings  in 
daily  trade. 


Interesting  and  Impressive 

L^amous  CO.,  McKeesport,  Pa. — Group  of  five 
ads,  exploiting  Employees’  Sale. 

Four  of  these  ads  are  14-column  spreads  and 
they  are  so  displayed  and  arranged  as  to  attract 
the  eye  and  so  merchandised  as  to  impress  the 
minds  of  careful  shoppers. 

The  employees’  sale  is  a regular,  annual  event 
with  the  Famous.  Reproductions  of  photographs 
of  the  department  buyers  are  used  for  the  illus- 
trative scheme  and  they  add  much  life  and  vigor 
to  the  merchandise  offerings.  The  human  touch 


EMPLOYEES  SALE 


loyces  of  This  Store  Who  Selected  the  Merchandise  and  Approved  Prices  TT 


250  Free  Gifts 
Given  Away  Daily 
By  the  Employe 


SALE  STARTS  TOMORROW 
AT  9 A M. 


Secure  a G3t  TgktC  When  Yon 
Eater  the  Score  and  V»«!ch  the 
BcHetra  for  V 
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Make  August  a Busy  Month! 

Sound,  novel  merchandising  and  selling  ideas  will  go  far  towards  mak- 
ing August  a busy  and  profitable  month.  Here  is  where  we  can'  help  you ! 

Let  us  send  you  a copy  of  our  latest  bulletin— the  first  issue  for  August. 
See  what  plans  we  have  made  to  help  our  clients  get  business.  If  our 
service  is  not  already  subscribed  for  in  your  town,  we  will  be  glad  to  give 
you  full  information  about  our  August  plans  and  our  service  in  general. 
Sign  the  coupon  and  send  it  to  us  now! 

Some  of  Our  Big  August  Events 

Among  the  many  successful  events  for  August  selling  gotten  out  by  us 
in  previous  years,  but  still  good,  are  the  following: 

Arrow  Sale  7-Day  Wonder  Sale 

Red  Mark  Sale  10-Day  Sacrifice 

Clean-Up  Week  Sign  of  the  Tempting  Bargain 

General  Clearance  Clean-Sweep  Sale 

Etc.,  Etc.  Etc.,  Etc. 


■ ■ 
■ ■ 
■ ■ 
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Send  this  Coupon 
NOW  ! 


(XI) 

1 Economy  Service  Co., 

231  W.  39th  St.,  New  York. 

■ Send  11s  a copy  of  your  Bulle- 

■ tin'  showing  ideas  and  plans  for 

1 an  event  that  will  help  us  make 

c August  a busy  month.  Also 
1 give  us  details  of  your  service. 


Indicates  an  article’s  superiority. 


Make  a note  of  our  New  Address 


32  to  46  West  23rd  St.,  N.  Y. 

NEAR  BROADWAY  PHONE  555  GRAMERCY 

Krower-Tynberg  Co.,  Inc. 


LACES 

EMBROIDERIES 


Sixth  Avenue 


■ HANDKERCHIEFS 

■ WHITE  GOODS 


FACTORIES: 

ST.  GALL 

MARGRETHEN 

SWITZERLAND 


krower, 

TYNBERC 

cots. 

NEW  QUARTERS 


Fifth  Avenue 


I 
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Norwich  Fixtures 

have  stood  the  test.  Merchants  who  first 
used  Norwich  Fixtures  thirty  years  ago — 
still  use  them.  There’s  a Reason — Ask  us 
about  it. 


The  Norwich  Nickel  & Brass  Co. 

Norwich,  Conn. 

SALESROOMS 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

712  Broadway  26  Kingston  St. 


Handle  Laces? 

Anyone  connected  with  the 
handling  of  laces  should 
have  a copy  of  our  booklet 
“Lace  Terms  Defined.” 

It  is  a dictionary  of  the  prin- 
cipal terms  used  throughout 
the  lace  trade — compiled  by 
experts. 

Just  the  right  size  to  slip  into 
the  buyer’s  pocket. 

Price  25  cents 

DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 

231  West  39th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


DRESS 

SHIELDS 

Few  dress  accessories  have  become  as  important 
as  Dress  Shields.  The  Shield  of  yesterday  may 
not  fit  the  new  requirements.  The  alert  merchant 
has  watched  this  development  and  kept  his  stocks  up  to 
the  day’s  demands.  The  success  of 

The  Elva  Flesh  Colored  Shield 

has  designated  it  as  the  Shield  that  meets  the  new  responsibil- 
ities in  women’s  dress. 

It  is  exquisitely  made,  and  combines  the  lightness,  protection  and  dur- 
ability which  the  shield  of  today  must  have. 

The  Elva  is  a rubber  Shield  of  dainty  texture,  flesh  tinted,  soft,  cool,  and  almost  invisible. 

It  is  ideal  for  the  most  gossamer-like  gown,  and  lends  itself  to  any  garment  in  the  wardrobe 
of  the  fashionable  woman. 

The  Elva  is,  like  all  OMO  Dress  Shields,  covered  by  the  guarantee  that  guards  merchant  and 
consumer  alike. 

And  the  Elva  is  one  member  of  the  OMO  line  which  fulfills  all  good  Dress  Shield  wants  for  any  store. 


70th  YEAR  NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  JULY  1,  1916  No.  3756 
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The  Omo  Manufacturing  Co. 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


De  Graff  & Palmer 

SELLING  AGENTS 


Write  for  Samples  and  Prices 

Makers  of  QUALITY  GOODS 


222  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
67  Chauncy  St.,  Boston 
2 23  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 
50  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco 
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RUBBER  SHEETING 


In  buying  any  merchandise  made  of  rub- 
ber, you  are  only  safe  when  you  are  sure 
of  the  maker. 

Even  an  expert  cannot  tell  rubber  quality 
by  merely  looking  at  it  and  feeling  it.  It 
is  service  that  tells  the  real  story.  All  rub- 
ber goods  bearing  the  Kleinert  label  are 
guaranteed  to  contain  no  shoddy  and  will 
give  your  customers  complete  satisfaction. 

You  cannot  afford  to  risk  your  own  repu- 
tation by  selling  Rubber  Sheeting  that  is 
not  up  to  the  Kleinert  standard. 


Kleinert’s  Rubber  Sheeting  is  made  in 
three  weights:  light,  medium  and  heavy, 
and  comes  in  three  colors : black,  white 
and  tan.  All  Kleinert’s  Rubber  Sheeting 
is  guaranteed  acid  proof. 

Rubber-faced  on  both  sides  or  one  side. 
Graded  to  meet  any  demand  for  Rubber 
Sheeting. 

The  name  Kleinert  is  stamped  on  every 
yard  of  genuine  Kleinert’s  Rubber  Sheet- 
ing. 

I.  B.  KLEINERT  RUBBER  COMPANY 

725  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 


' 


July  1,  1916 


WHAT  TO  BUY  AND  HOW  TO  SELL  IT 


Ways  of  Increasing  Your^j.  Salespeople’s  Efficiency 

Head  of  Store,  Adman  and  Department  Head  Should  Each  Inform  Them  as  to  What 

Salespeople  Can  Do  and  Why  They  Should  Do  It— Some  Things  That  Each  Can  Tell 


Once  in  a while  the  Notioneer  has  an 
idea  of  his  own,  and,  of  course,  he  thinks 
it  a good  one.  Nothing  will  break  down 
his  contention  that  the  idea  is  sensible, 
sane  and  practical  until  he  is  told  that 
someone  has  tried  it  out  and  found  it  had 
no  selling  value,  someone  with  a store  full 
of  stocks,  salespeople  and  customers.  And 
even  then  the  Notioneer  will  not  admit  de- 
feat, because  he  knows  that  one  store  may- 
fail  flatly  with  a project  which  ten  others 
will  succeed  with. 

One  of  the  Notioneer’s  ideas  is  that  the 
selling  ability  of  small  lines  salespeople 
can  be  increased  by  systematic  training. 
Nothing  original  about  that  idea  you  will 
say.  No,  there  isn’t.  But  that  is  not  the 
complete  idea. 

Salespeople  Need  Training 

Small  lines  salespeople  need  training 
more  than  those  of  any  other  department. 
Why?  For  two  reasons  : 

First,  because  they  get  less  training, 
ordinarily;  second,  because  the  merchan- 
dise they  sell  has  a direct,  stimulating  ef- 
fect on  the  sales  of  practically  every  other 
department  in  the  store.  It  is  an  important 
division  of  the  stocks.  It  is  shopping 
goods,  the  kind  that  leads  the  most  people 
the  oftenest  into  the  store  aisles.  Fancy 
goods  and  notions  supply  the  little  needs 
of  practically  every  class  of  customers  that 
enters  the  store. 

But  the  very  name  “shopping  goods” 
implies  a good  deal  of  looking  on  the  part 
of  the  customer  for  a small  amount  of  pur- 
chases. A woman  shops  half  a day  for 
three  little  items  in  fancy  goods  or  no- 
tions and  visits  from  three  to  six  stores. 
If  the  salespeople  in  the  first  store — yours, 
perhaps — were  up  to  the  very  highest 
standard  of  efficiency  the  chances  are  the 
customer  would  buy  everything  she  needed 
of  you  and  would  not  “shop  around.”  Still, 
the  goods  would  be  shopping  goods,  with 
everything  the  term  implies — profit  from 
sales  and  advertising  value,  the  two  im- 
portant points  about  small  lines. 

Store  Heads  Can  Instruct 

But  the  fancy  goods  and  notion  sales- 
woman is  rarely  up  to  the  standard  of  effi- 
ciency that  is  considered  necessary  in 
cloaks  and  suits,  dress  materials,  shoes 
and  millinery.  It  is  not  wholly  her  fault. 
It  is  the  fault  of  the  system,  to  use  a favor- 
ite term  of  the  social  and  political  reform- 
ers. The  system  in  this  case  is  the  result 
of  a wrong  view  on  the  part  of  the  powers 
that  be  of  lack  of  imagination,  lack  of 
vision — which,  in  this  case,  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  lack  of  ability  to  see  be- 
yond the  immediate  silver  moment  to  the 
ultimate  golden  hour  in  merchandising. 
The  general  idea  is  that  since  fancy  goods 
and  notions  are  small  lines,  indifferent  sell- 
ing methods  and  mediocre  selling  ability 
will  suffice. 

Yes,  I know  what  I am  talking  about — 
the  application  of  modern  efficiency  educa- 


tion  to  the  needs  of  fancy  goods  and  no- 
tions saleswomen.  And  I am  going  to 
break  right  into  the  how-to-do-it  part  of 
my  talk  in  a moment.  I could  not  do  much 
Notioneering  if  I did  not  know  both  sides 
of  my  subject:  the  reasons  why  things  are 
not  done  and  how  they  can  be  done.  The 
first  half  of  this  argument  dealt  with  cor- 
rect and  incorrect  viewpoint. 

How  I Would  Do  It 

How  would  I make  my  fancy  goods 
and  notion  salespeople  more  efficient?  How 
would  I add  to  their  selling  efficiency, 
rather  ? 

I would  start  out  by  giving  each  mem- 
ber of  the  selling  force  my  own  views 
as  to  the  value  and  importance  of  the  par- 
ticular class  of  goods  under  discussion. 
(It  is  assumed  that  I am  the  head  of  the 
house.)  I would  point  out  that  the  lines 
coming  under  the  head  of  fancy  goods,  toi- 
let goods  and  notions  make  up  a certain 
percentage  of  the  store’s  stocks,  a large 
percentage,  because  they  bring  a certain 
amount  of  return  on  the  investment.  Then 
I would  tell  her  what  investment  means 
and  what  turnover  means. 

Why  should  I tell  her  these  things?  Be- 
cause I know  that  no  saleswoman  can  sell 
goods  the  best  way  when  she  has  no  idea 
of  the  technical  side  of  retailing — the  prin- 
ciples that  operate  together  to  bring  profit. 
I would  even  tell  her  how  much  I had  in- 
vested in  small  lines  and  what  I expected 
to  realize  on  it,  gross  and  net.  Why  not? 
If  she  cannot  do  her  best  in  selling  it,  all 
the  principles  of  merchandising  are  use- 
less, because  selling  is  at  the  bottom  of 
them  all. 

I would  also  tell  her  what  amount  of 
profit  was  my  ultimate  aim,  and  I would 
say,  “Every  little  item  that  you  can  touch 
with  your  hands  in  this  department  means 
just  so  much  in  profit  to  me.  Be  careful 
how  you  touch  it.” 

The  Adman  Can  Help 

Then  I would  let  the  adman  tell  her 
what  the  small  lines  amount  to  in  an  ad- 
vertising way.  He  would  tell  her  that 
shopping  goods  made  the  best  kind  of  ad- 
vertising subject-matter  because  they  are 
what  is  known  as  advertising-merchan- 
dise, goods  that  sell  themselves  and  create 
interest  in  general  selling.  Sporting 
goods,  toys,  basement  goods  and  variety 
goods  are  other  examples  of  the  same  type. 

When  the  adman  got  through  with  the 
saleswomen  they  would  know  how  to  co- 
operate with  him  in  selling. 

Then  I would  turn  the  salespeople  over 
. to  the  department  manager  and  he  would 


give  them  the  departmental  idea  as  to 
small  lines.  He  would  tell  them  that  a de- 
partment manager  tries  to  stock  up  with 
goods  his  customers  always  want  and  are 
well  acquainted  with,  also  with  other  goods 
which  the  public  will  learn  to  want  after 
they  have  become  acquainted  with  them. 
He  would  tell  the  salespeople  that  small 
lines  are  broadly  divided,  as  are  most  other 
goods  of  personal  use,  into  novelties  and 
staples  and  specialties.  Then  he  would  ex- 
plain the  special  selling  merits  of  each 
class:  that  staples  form  the  basis  of  the 
stock,  being  things  that  are  generally 
wanted  and  always  in  demand ; that  novel- 
ties give  spice  to  the  stocks  and  sell  at  good 
prices,  but  in  short  seasons;  that  special- 
ties, being  quick  sellers,  give  life  and  in- 
terest to  the  department.  The  manager 
would  enlarge  on  this  subject  in  accord- 
ance with  his  views  and  experience,  but 
whatever  he  said  would  leave  an  impres- 
sion in  the  saleswomen’s  minds  that  had 
never  before  been  there. 

Cause  of  Inadequate  Sales 

Don’t  forget  that  I,  as  the  head  of  the 
house,  am  trying  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  my  saleswomen  in  selling  fancy  goods, 
notions  and  toilet  goods.  I have  given 
them  my  views;  the  adman  has  given  his 
and  the  buyer  has  given  his.  We  have 
all  dealt  with  opinions,  experience,  facts 
and  conditions. 

You  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  aver- 
age saleswoman  never  has  much  more  of 
her  immediate  superior’s  point  of  view 
than  that  she  must  sell  so  much  merchan- 
dise every  week  or  hunt  another  job.  That 
is  the  reason  she  has  to  hunt  all  too  often. 
And  that  is  one  reason  why  her  employer 
sells  less  goods  than  conditions  warrant. 

Other  Sources  of  Knowledge 

But  I am  not  through  yet  with  increas- 
ing the  selling  efficiency  of  the  young 
women  to  whom  I talked  and  to  whom  the 
adman  and  the  department  managers 
talked.  From  us  they  have  now  learned 
the  use  and  value  of  shopping  goods  and 
got  an  idea  of  their  significance  as  a part 
of  the  store’s  stocks.  There  are  other 
things  the  saleswoman  needs  to  know.  To 
find  out  she  will  have  to  talk  to  a manu- 
facturer’s salesman  some  time  when  he 
comes  to  the  store  with  his  new  lines. 
She  needs  to  know  why  the  goods  were 
made,  something  about  how  they  were 
made  and  what  the  maker  thinks  of  them. 
This  will  give  her  some  sense  of  values. 
She  needs  it. 

Teach  Fundamentals 

Then  she  must  talk  to  our  better  and 
more  thoughtful  customers,  and  get  their 
views.  And,  after  all  this,  I shall  turn  her 
over  to  the  head  of  the  store  instruction 
bureau  and  let  him  teach  her  the  essentials 
of  good  salesmanship.  If  she  does  not  know 
the  fundamentals  of  selling,  all  she  has 
learned  from  me,  from  the  adman,  from 

(Continued  on  page  67) 
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REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Embroidery  Materials 

All  Sizes  in  Pure  White  and 
Complete  Lines  of  Fast  Colors 


Crochet  Materials 

Crochet — White  and  Fast  Colors 
Cordichet — White,  Ecru  and  Boil  Proof  Colors 
All  Sizes 


Increasingly  large  stocks  are 
being  accumulated  in  antici- 
pation of  the  Fall  demand 


Package  Outfits 

A Large  Variety  of  Original  Designs 
Undergarments,  Children’s  Dresses 
and  Decorative  Novelties 


Stamped  Articles 

Made  or  Unmade 

Irish  Linen,  “Needleweave,”  Nainsook,  Etc. 


COMPLETE  STOCKS  CARRIED 
IN  NEW  YORK  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO 


H.  E.  VERR'AN  CO. 

Incorporated 

UNION  SQUARE  WEST,  | NEW, YORK 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  BOSTON 
305  W.  Adams  St.  731  Market  St.  31  West  St. 
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Art  Embroideries 

Wide  Assortment  of  Articles  Now 
Ready  for  the  Fall  Season 

Owing  to  the  continued  scarcity  of 
operatives  and  to  difficulty  in  obtaining 
properly  bleached  cloth,  the  art  needle- 
work manufacturers  have  been  greatly 


New  Padded  Initial  Foundation 

Closely  machine  stitched  on  a sheer  material.  From 
Manhattan  Embroidery  Co. 

handicapped  in  the  preparation  of  their 
fall  lines.  Nevertheless,  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  an  attractive  assort- 
ment of  original  designs  for  the  new 
season. 

Tinted  and  stamped  pieces,  many  of 
which  are  guaranteed  to  stand  laundering, 
are  offered  in  many  designs  and  in  di- 
versified color  effects  which  require  little 
handwork  to  complete.  On  some  of  these 
pieces  a solid  embroidery  design  is  worked 
in,  but  generally  an  outline  stitch  around 
the  tinted  design  constitutes  the  finish. 

Both  on  white  and  on  colored  materi- 
als high  color  combinations  are  noticeable. 
Such  goods  will  undoubtedly  take  prece- 
dence over  solid  white  pieces  for  fall. 

Package  Goods  Strong 

As  package  goods  continue  in  favor, 
many  improvements  and  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  line.  It  now  includes 
attractive  and  practical  articles  suitable 
for  gifts  for  personal  use  and  for  house- 
hold purposes.  Garments  for  women  and 
for  children,  novelties  in  garden  gar- 
ments, play  aprons  and  hats,  together 


New  Design  Pillow 

One  of  a 9-piece,  tan  cloth  set;  dark  blue  satin 
tufting  with  tinted  top  design  featuring  swan  and 
water  lilies.  Color  combination  is  yellow,  blue  and 
green,  with  black  thread  outline  stitch. 


with  character  dolls  and  animals  are 
prominent  in  the  showings. 

There  are  indications  that  towels  hav- 
ing a stamped  design  will  continue  in  good 
request,  as  buying  of  these  goods  has 
started  in  earlier  than  usual.  There  are 
also  attractive  washcloths  having  a small 
design  stamped  in  one  corner.  These  come 
in  open  as  well  as  in  package  goods. 

Patchwork  Favored 

Patchwork  continues  strong.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  linens  and  the  cotton  materials 
which  have  been  recently  in  vogue,  fancy 
silk  pieces  are  now  being  appliqued  on 
black  or  on  colored  silk,  especially  for  pil- 
lows and  couch-covers. 

For  the  kitchen  there  are  white  cotton 
shelf-edgings,  from  1 to  5 in.  wide, 
stamped  with  appropriate  designs  to  be 
embroidered  in  blue.  There  is  also  an  as- 
sortment of  tea  cloths,  hand  towels  and 
pantry  and  refrigerator  bags,  all  stamped 
in  appropriate  designs. 

An  attractive  set,  consisting  of  a pil- 


Corset  Bag 


Washable  tinted  morning-glory  design,  in  laven- 
der,  rose,  green  and  yellow  stamped  on  white  mate- 
rial. One  of  a 13-piece  bedroom  set.  This  and 
the  pillow  and  tulip  centerpiece  from  Bentley- 
Franklin  Co. 

low,  a workbag,  a scarf  and  a round  table- 
cover  made  of  mercerized  tan  damask,  is 
among  the  fall  showings.  On  the  pieces 
a design  is  worked  in  solid,  in  outline  and 
in  cross-stitch,  in  a combination  of  black 
lace  effect,  with  tulips  embroidered  in  yel- 
low, lavender,  green  and  black  thread. 

f 

Information  possessed  by  the  Economist  staff 
as  to  styles,  merchandise,  system,  accounting, 
etc.,  is  at  the  service  of  our  subscribers  at  all 
times  and  we  are  glad  to  have  merchants,  de- 
partment heads  and  others  visit  this  office  at 
any  hour  of  the  day.  As  many  of  our  staff- 
members,  however,  especially  those  who  are  more 
constantly  in  touch  with  the  various  trade 
branches,  are  necessarily  away  from  the  office 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  those  in 
search  of  such  information  will  usually  find  it 
most  advantageous  to  make  their  calls  between 
9 and  9.30  a.  m.  and  between  4.30  and  5.30  p.  m. 
Saturdays  before  noon. 


The  Notioneer 

(Continued  from  page  65 > 

the  department  manager,  from  the  travel- 
ing salesman  and  from  the  thoughtful 
customer  will  be  of  little  use.  She  must 
know  the  fine  points  of  salesmanship,  just 
as  a tennis  player  knows  the  fine  points  of 


Damask  Centerpiece 

Lace  effect  embroidered  in  black  with  tulips  in 
shaded  lavender  and  yellow  worked  solid.  Diam- 
eter 3 6 in.  From  Warner  Manufacturing  Co. 

Lis  game.  Otherwise,  she  will  be  a medi- 
ocre, just-for-pay  saleswoman. 

She  must  have  the  spirit,  as  well  as 
the  knowledge  of  her  work  and  goods ; she 
must  have  the  technique,  as  well  as  the 
principles  of  salesmanship,  and  she  must 
know  what  her  goods  stand  for  in  the 
store. 

Try  This  Experiment 

A few  moments  ago  I was  the  head  of 
a big  store  and  I had  the  success  of  my 
shopping  department  deeply  at  heart. 
Now  I am  only  the  Notioneer,  but  what  I 
told  you  I would  do  to  increase  the  effici- 
ency of  my  saleswomen  is  what  you  will 
have  to  do  if  your  customers  get  the  best 
service,  your  store  the  most  business  and 
your  saleswoman  the  most  money  for  her 
work. 

Call  one  of  your  saleswomen  into  your 
office  some  day  and  ask  her  these  ques- 
tions : 

Why  do  we  sell  fancy  goods,  notions 
and  toilet  goods  ? What  is  the  function  of 
these  lines  in  merchandising?  How  do 
they  affect  the  sale  of  goods  in  other  de- 
partments ? 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the  answers. 


Tulip  Centerpiece 

Tinted  design  in  shades  of  pink;  to  be  finished 
with  pink  and  green  thread  in  outline  stitch.  Diam- 
eter 3 6 in. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


THE  NO 
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'OURCES  of  supply  are  changing 
so  rapidly  that  we  cannot  at  this  time 
publish  a list  of  our  new  goods  and  the 
prices  at  which  we  can  deliver  them. 

We  have  a large  variety  of  attractive 
novelties  which  we  do  not  advertise, 
because  we  have  not  enough  of  any  one 
item  to  make  good  on  the  demand  that 
an  advertisement  brings. 

Visiting  buyers  calling  at  the  Novelty 
Corner  will  therefore  be  able  to  pick  up 
extensive  lines  of  new,  useful  and  artistic 
merchandise — at  prices  that  will  prove 
very  attractive. 


New  shipments  coming  in  every  day 


A§tsKwv 

M Established  1873  Incorporated  1898 

THE  NOVELTY  CORNER, 
860  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

27  and  29  East  17th  St. 

f [Running  through  to 


32  and  34  East  18th  Street 


Importers, 
Manufacturers 
and  Exporters 
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Wholesale  Jewelry  Trade’s  Problems 

Discussed  at  Association’s  Ninth  Annual  Convention  Manifold  Activities 
of  the  Preceding  Year  Reported — Increased  Cost  of  Product  Emphasized 


The  ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Wholesale  Jewelers’  Association, 
held  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  Thursday 
and  Friday  of  last  week,  attracted  a large 
and  enthusiastic  crowd.  Many  subjects 
of  importance  to  the  trade  were  discussed 
and  on  some  of  these  recommendations 
were  adopted. 

President  Louis  Sickles  delivered  an 
address  of  welcome,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  said  they  were  there  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  one  side  of  any  ques- 
tion, but  for  a full  and  open  discussion  of 
the  manufacturers’  reasons  for  certain 
policies  and  practices.  He  also  said  that 
the  object  of  the  gathering  was  a state- 
ment of  the  wholesalers’  views  concerning 
those  policies,  practices  and  methods  al- 
ways having  in  mind,  however,  the  other 
and  very  important  arm  of  distribution, 
the  retailer. 

Favor  Resale  Price  Control 

Referring  to  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Association  last  year  in  favor  of  price 
maintenance  legislation,  Mr.  Sickles  said: 
“We  have  been  very  active  during  the  year 
with  letters  to  our  members  stirring  them 
up  to  the  necessity  of  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation in  order  to  standardize  prices,  and 
I would  ask  of  you  gentlemen  that  there 
be  a reaffirmation  of  your  action  by  again 
endorsing  the  Stevens  bill.” 

He  also  referred  to  the  increasing  cost 
of  raw  material  and  labor  and  to  the  in- 
crease in  overhead  expenses,  which,  he 
said,  had  caused  many  manufacturers  to 
properly  desire  to  revise  their  prices. 

Speaking  of  unfair  practices  and  un- 
ethical acts  committed  by  one  factor  in 
the  jewelry  trade  against  another,  Mr. 
Sickles  said : “I  am  happy  to  say  that  they 
grow  less  year  by  year  and  I am  looking 
forward  to  the  day  when  by  means  of  our 
association  they  will  be  reduced  to  a mini- 
mum.” 

Secretary  Fernley’s  Report 

The  advance  in  prices  was  also  re- 
ferred to  by  Secretary  Thomas  A.  Fern- 
ley,  in  his  annual  report  which  was  read 
by  Advisory  Secretary  T.  James  Fernley. 
In  reference  to  the  control  of  resale 
prices,  Mr.  Fernley  stated  that  the  asso- 
ciation had  cooperated  with  the  American 
Fair  Trade  League  and  had  supplied  con- 
siderable data  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  in  connection 
with  the  movement  for  price  maintenance 
legislation.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that 
resale  prices  are  needed  on  lines  which  are 
subjected  to  excessive  competition  and 
that  the  resale  price  system  works  equit- 
ably and  fairly  to  consumer,  retailer, 
wholesaler  and  manufacturer. 

Unwarranted  Returns 

The  report  further  stated  that  during 
the  year  the  Association  had  notified  its 
members  of  the  facts  in  cases  where  re- 


tailers had  made  unwarranted  returns  on 
merchandise  and  had  also  supplied  figures 
which  indicated  that  this  evil  had  grown 
to  considerable  proportions. 

Reference  was  also  made  to  the  pas- 
sage by  the  United  States  Senate  of  the 
amendment  to  the  Cummins  amendment 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  act,  this  new 
amendment  being  intended  to  remove  the 
requirements  created  by  the  Cummins 
amendment  in  connection  with  the  trans- 
portation of  baggage  and  regarding  ex- 
press shipments. 

Among  other  important  matters  taken 
up  in  the  secretary’s  report  was  the  plan 
brought  forward  at  the  last  convention 
for  promoting  the  more  general  use  of 
jewelry  by  the  public.  Mr.  Fernley  ex- 
pressed regret  that  little  active  work  had 
so  far  been  done  in  this  connection. 

Trade  Conditions  Improve 

“Some  of  the  Manufacturers’  Prob- 
lems in  Relation  to  Distribution”  was  the 
subject  of  a discussion  in  which  a number 
of  members  took  part.  J.  J.  Sommer  of 
J.  J.  Sommer  & Co.,  who  opened  the  dis- 
cussion, said : “Our  manufacturing  in- 

dustry has  passed  through  the  most  seri- 
ous depression  since  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War.  I am  pleased  to  state  that  there  is 
now  a silver  lining  visible  and  trade  con- 
ditions during  the  past  two  months  have 
shown  a decided  improvement  in  most 
lines. 

Mr.  Sommer  then  referred  to  the  dif- 
ficulty experienced  in  obtaining  help  and 
the  high  wages  paid  by  the  ammunition 
factories,  also  to  what  he  characterized  as 
the  absurd  demands  of  some  labor  unions 
in  regard  to  hours. 

One  of  the  subjects  discussed  at  Thurs- 
day afternoon’s  session  was  “Misbrand- 
ing Legislation.”  A letter  on  this  subject 
from  the  secretary  of  the  National  Jewel- 
ers’ Board  of  Trade  was  read  and  fol- 
lowed by  discussion. 

Cash  Discounts 

Considerable  discussion  followed  an 
address  on  “Cash  Discounts”  by  Jacob 
Engel  of  J.  Engel  & Co.,  T.  James  Fernley 
and  others  taking  part  therein.  In  ac- 
cordance with  a resolution,  president 
Sickles  announced  that  he  would  appoint 
a joint  committee  of  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers  to  confer  on  discounts. 

In  an  interesting  address  on  “The 
Methods  of  Distribution  With  Relation  to 
the  Services  Performed  by  the  Wholesal- 
er,” M.  J.  Schless  of  Schless,  Brod  & Co. 
spoke  of  the  relative  results  derived  from 
salesmen  and  from  catalogs.  He  spoke  of 
the  advantages  afforded  to  the  retailer  by 
the  wholesaler’s  lines  and  also  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  the  manufacturer  experi- 
ences in  selling  his  product  to  the  retailer. 
He  reached  the  conclusion  that  distribu- 
tion through  the  wholesaler  is  a necessity 
in  the  jewelry  trade. 


Mail-order  house  competition  was  one 
of  the  principal  subjects  of  discussion  dur- 
ing the  Friday  morning  session,  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  this  matter  being 
delivered  by  T.  James  Fernley.  A discus- 
sion on  the  “Helpful  Activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission”  followed. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Trade 
Abuses  was  delivered  by  Joseph  E.  Rea- 
gan and  a number  of  recommendations 
made  by  the  committee  were  adopted. 

Officers  Elected 

During  the  Friday  afternoon  session 
various  other  subjects  of  interest  to  the 
jewelry  trade  were  discussed.  The  elec- 
tion of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  result- 
ed in  the  choice  of  the  following:  Presi- 
dent, Joseph  E.  Reagan  of  the  Baldwin- 
Miller  Co.,  Indianapolis ; 1st  vice-presi- 
dent, D.  Gutman  of  L.  Gutman  & Sons, 
Cincinnati ; 2d  vice-president,  R.  H.  Shut- 
tles of  Shuttles  Bros.  & Lewis,  Dallas; 
treasurer,  M.  N.  Smith  of  the  Smith-Pat- 
terson  Co.,  Boston.  ? 

f "vF 

To  Push  Toilet  Goods 

Manufacturing  Perfumers’  Association  Plan- 
ning Campaigns  for  Retailers 

With  a view  to  increasing  the  public’s 
interest  in  toilet  goods  during  the  hot 
weather,  the  Manufacturing  Perfumers’ 
Association  of  the  United  States  has  sug- 
gested that  a Summer  Comfort  Week  be 
held  by  retailers  throughout  the  country, 
July  24  to  29  inclusive. 

The  plan  is  described  in  an  attractive 
folder  which  is  being  circulated  by  the 
members  of  the  Association.  In  this  are 
shown  suggestions  for  window  and  interi- 
or displays  of  toilet  goods  and  other  sum- 
mer merchandise  which  were  arranged 
and  photographed  by  the  Dry  Goods 
Economist.  These  displays,  together 
with  the  accessories  used  in  connection 
with  them,  are  of  such  a simple  character 
that  they  can  be  adopted  by  any  store. 

This  Summer  Comfort  Week  plan  is 
only  the  first  step  in  an  aggressive  cam- 
paign which  the  Manufacturing  Perfum- 
ers’ Association  plans  to  undertake  with  a 
view  of  increasing  the  consumption  of  per- 
fumes and  other  toilet  preparations.  No 
doubt,  retailers  generally  will  gladly  co- 
operate with  the  association. 

-♦ 

Buyers  Form  Club 

The  department  heads  of  Berg  Bros.,  Phila- 
delphia, have  formed  a club  for  the  discussion  of 
store  problems  and  for  purposes.  The  organiza- 
tion was  formed  at  a dinner  held  on  Friday  even- 
ing of  last  week,  in  which  46  persons  eligible  for 
membership  participated.  The  new  organization 
will  have  a constitution  and  by-laws  and  will  meet 
regularly  once  a month. 

4— — 

At  the  recent  monthly  meeting  of  the  Espen- 
hain  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Milwaukee,  H.  J.  Grant  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  delivered  an  address  on 
“Department  Store  Merchandising  and  News- 
papers.” 
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of  Fame 


<V\e  Ot Hot  Kind— 

See  the  Point  ? 


Profit 


Producing  Pins! 


jftATRONAGE  pulling  pins!  Publicity  pushed  pins!  Preference  proved 


pins!  Oakville  Pins — as  exemplified  by  the  trademarked  brands,  Damascus, 
Clinton  and  Sovran — are  the  pin  success  of  the  day.  Women  want  them.  More- 
over they  specify  them.  And  not  to  carry  them  is  equivalent  to  working  for  your 
competitor. 


The  distinctive  features  of  these  three  pre-eminent  pins  are  described  in 
panels  below.  It  will  pay  you  to  learn  the  fine  points  of  the  pins  that  revolution- 
ized pin  purchasing.  So  read  carefully.  Then  send  to  your  jobber  for  samples. 


OAKVILLE  COMPANY 

Pm  Makers  for  more  than  60  years. 

Water  bury,  Conn. 

New  York  Office:  1182  Broadway. 

Also  makers  of  “Triumph,”  “Treasure,”  “Warrior,”  “Faultless,”  and  “Defender.” 


DAMASCUS 

The  Safety  Pm 
That  Sells! 
Made  from  strong, _ 
springy,  stiff  steel 
wire.  Will  pierce 
anything  from 
leather  to  sheerest 
silk  without 
puckering. 
Safety  sheath  at 
coil  end  extends 
far  enough  to  pre- 
vent tangling  of 
fabric.  In  nick/., 
black  or  gold 
plated.  Six  sizes. 
For  home,  dress  or 
hospital. 
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SOVRAN 

The  Aristocrat  of  Straight 
Pins 

Made  from  strong,  slender 
brass  wire  of  super-stiffness. 
Absolutely  non-rusting.  The 
oval  points  are  needle  sharp, 
but  shaped  to  prevent  bend- 
ing, making  the  Sovran  the 
ideal  pin  for  use  with  heavy 
goods  or  finest  silks  and  chif- 
fons. Papers  contain  360 
pins  (60  more  than  other 
straight  pins).  Also  loose  in 
half  pound  boxes  for  home, 
office,  factory,  hospital  or 
dressmaker. 
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CLINTON 

The  “ Safety  First” 
Nursery  Pin 
Made  of  indestructi- 
ble, rust-proof  brass 
wire,  smoothly  fin- 
ished in  nickel  gilt 
or  black.  The  safety 
shields  grip  the 
points  so  that  they 
cannot  spring  loose. 
The  Sheathed  Coils 
positively  prevent 
catching  in  the  fab- 
ric. Made  in  seven 
handy  sizes. 
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Good  Sellers  at  Retail 


Items  in  Handbags  and  Other  Fancy 
Goods  That  Find  Favor 

On  account  of  the  steady  advance  in 
the  prices  of  most  materials  and  the 
scarcity  in  some  lines,  there  is  a notice- 
able tendency  among  buyers  of  handbags 
to  order  earlier  than  usual  for  the  holiday 
trade. 

Drawstring  bags  made  of  silk  or  of 
satin  continue  strongly  in  the  lead.  Some 
very  effective  numbers  in  other  fabrics, 
such  as  worsteds,  have  been  brought  out. 
The  new  designs  and  shapes  show  great 
variety.  The  ruffled  skirt  effect  is  still 
prominently  featured,  as  also  are  the 
draped  effects  of  the  lamp  shade  type. 

Moire  Continues  to  Lead 

Silk  moire,  particularly  black,  takes 
the  lead.  Sometimes  the  moire  is  com- 
bined with  other  silks  in  various  colors. 
On  the  black  moire  bags  beads,  especially 
of  cut  steel,  have  been  very  strong  all  the 
season,  but  at  present,  there  is  a decided 
tendency  to  plainer  effects,  many  of  the 
bags  now  offered  feeing  without  ornamen- 
tation. 

In  addition  to  black  bags,  there  is  a 
fair  showing  of  colors,  blue,  green,  brown 
and  gray  being  among  the  leaders. 

Equipment  of  Bags 

In  practically  all  instances,  the  equip- 
ment of  these  drawstring  bags  consists  of 
a change  purse  and  a mirror.  In  one  line, 
however,  there  is  a combined  powderpuff 
holder  and  mirror. 

In  all  lines  of  bags  great  attention  con- 
tinues to  be  given  to  the  linings.  These 
are  usually  of  very  rich  material  and  de- 
sign. Both  stripes  and  floral  effects  are 
prominent. 

Strap  bags  of  black  silk  moire  with 
the  front  bearing  a handpainted  design 
are  being  shown.  In  these  bags  birds  are 
a particularly  favored  decoration. 

Leather  Handbags 

In  leather  handbags  manufacturers  are 
more  than  ever  handicapped  by  the  high 
prices  of  materials.  Pin-seal  is  now  very 
costly  and  although  this  leather  still  has  a 
good  following  it  is  being  displaced  to  some 
extent  by  other  leathers,  notably  morocco. 
During  the  last  four  months  black  pin- 
seal  has  advanced  about  20  per  cent  in 
price,  while  in  colors  the  advance  is  be- 
tween 20  and  30  per  cent. 

Vachette,  both  for  handbags  and  for 
strap  bags,  is  still  much  in  evidence.  It 
is  frequently  used,  too,  in  combination  with 
other  leathers. 

Vogue  of  White  Kid 

Handbags  and  strap-books  made  of 
white  kid  have  a large  following.  A re- 
cent development  in  this  line  is  a hand- 
painted  design  on  the  front. 

Small  bags  made  of  white  kid  are  be- 
ing offered  for  children.  These  retail  at 
about  50  cents.  A good  feature  is  that 
they  can  be  readily  washed. 

In  fancy  baskets  new  numbers  in 


sweetgrass  combined  with  silk,  satin  or 
cretonne  continue  to  make  their  appear- 
ance. A recent  production  is  a catch-all 
basket  in  half-moon  shape  which  can  be 
retailed,  ready  to  be  trimmed,  at  75  cents. 
Covered  with  satin  and  trimmed  with  silk 
bows  it  can  be  retailed  at  $2.50. 

Pincushions  made  in  a combination  of 
sweetgrass  and  messaline  can  be  had  in 
a variety  of  styles  to  retail  at  50  cents  up. 
Collar  boxes  in  the  same  combination  re- 
tail at  $1.50. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a strong 
call  for  sewing  baskets  on  account  of  the 
purchases  made  by  women  who  are  off 
to  the  country  or  seashore.  These  come 
in  a great  variety  of  styles,  to  retail  at 
from  50  cents  up. 

Leather  dressing-cases  are  in  good  re- 
quest for  the  tourist  trade.  Attractive 
numbers  fitted  with  comb,  brush,  mirror 
and  other  accessories  can  be  had  to  retail 
at  from  $4  to  $10. 

♦ 

Cretonne  Novelties 


Many  ['New  Ideas  Brought  out  for 
Summer  and  Fall 

During  the  last  few  months  there  has 
been  a steadily  increasing  demand  for 
cretonne  novelties,  with  the  result  that 
new  numbers  are  constantly  making  their 
appearance. 

Among  the  latest  offerings  is  a collap- 
sible hairpin  holder.  This  consists  of  a 
cretonne-covered  box  about  5 inches 
square.  Upon  raising  the  lid  the  four 
sides  of  the  box  drop  down,  disclosing 
pockets  on  the  inner  sides  in  which  hair- 
pins of  various  kinds  are  enclosed.  The 
four  sides  of  an  inner  box  also  collapse, 
and  these  are  similarly  equipped  with 
hairpins. 

The  cretonne  covering  of  this  useful 
boudoir  accessory,  besides  its  own  design, 
has  the  added  decoration  of  a picture  il- 
lustrating an  incident  of  the  Napoleonic 
era. 

Practical  Clothes  Container 

A practical  item,  both  for  the  ward- 
robe and  for  use  when  traveling,  is  a 
container  for  keeping  clothing  away  from 
the  dust.  It  consists  of  a long  bag  which 
is  opened  and  closed  to  its  full  length  by 
means  of  snap  fasteners.  This  item  re- 
tails at  $1.  The  bags  can  be  had  in  other 
materials  besides  cretonne,  to  retail  at 
$1.50  up. 

Collapsible  Novelties 

There  is  a good  demand  for  collapsible 
wastepaper  baskets  made  of  cretonne  over 
a stiff  foundation.  These  are  intended 
principally  for  the  use  of  tourists.  They 
retail  at  from  $1  up. 

Collapsible  workbaskets  made  of  cre- 
tonne over  a wooden  foundation  are  an- 
other useful  item  for  the  use  of  vacation- 
ists. One  of  these,  8 inches  wide,  8 inches 
deep  and  5 inches  high,  can  be  retailed  at 
50  cents. 

A unique  article  is  a collapsible  sewing 


box  which  measures,  when  closed,  5 inche 
square.  Upon  removing  the  cover  the 
sides  fall  apart,  bringing  into  view  pin- 
cushion, scissors,  needles,  glove  darner, 
thimble,  bodkin  and  two  spools  of  cotton. 
Attached  to  the  base  of  the  box  is  a work- 
bag  made  of  cretonne.  The  set  retails  at 
$2. 

Sets  consisting  of  chiffonier  scarf,  pil- 
low cover — for  round  and  for  square  pil- 
lows— table-cover  and  bureau  scarf  are 
now  being  offered.  The  set  retails  for  about 
$6,  but  the  various  items  can  be  had  sep- 
arately to  retail  at  from  $1  for  the  pillow 
covers  to  $1.50  for  the  table-cover.  In  ad- 
dition to  cretonne,  these  articles  are  made 
of  ratine  printed  in  tapestry  designs. 

Doily  Holders 

There  is  always  a steady  demand  for 
doily  and  centerpiece  holders,  consisting 
of  a circular  top  and  bottom  made  out  of 
cardboard,  covered  with  cretonne  and 
tied  together  with  satin  ribbon.  They  can 
be  had  in  sizes  from  8 to  14  inches  in 
diameter,  to  retail  at  from  35  cents  up. 

Laundry  bags  made  of  cretonne  are  a 
staple  article,  and  in  the  conventional 
shape  retail  for  about  $1.50. 

A new  line  of  candy  boxes  is  being  of- 
fered to  retail  at  from  $1  to  $2,  according 
to  size.  The  boxes  come  in  various  sizes 
and  are  covered  with  brocade.  The  cover 
is  further  ornamented  with  a picture  de- 
picting some  historical  event. 

Traveler’s  Wash  Line 

A useful  little  article  for  the  traveler 
who  desires  to  wash  a few  light  articles  is 
a wash  line  packed  in  a folding  case  of 
cretonne.  There  are  eight  clothes  pins, 
each  about  3 inches  high,  and  a thin  cord. 
The  outfit  retails  at  25  cents. 

Desk  sets  made  principally  of  cretonne 
over  a foundation  of  some  stiff  material 
are  selling  well.  A set  consisting  of  pad, 
rack  for  paper  and  envelopes,  inkwell  and 
pen  and  pencil  tray  retails  at  $1.65.  Oth- 
er sets  with  a more  extensive  equipment, 
including  calendar,  etc.,  can  be  had  to  re- 
tail at  prices  up  to  $5. 

Many  new  designs  in  fancy  workbags 
have  recently  made  their  appearance. 
These  are  of  cretonne,  attractively  trim- 
med with  colored  bows.  They  can  be  had 
to  retail  at  from  50  cents  to  $2.50. 

> 

Merchandise  Man’s  Change 

R.  D.  Carpenter,  for  the  last  five  and  a half 
years  merchandise  manager  for  the  Meier  & 
Frank  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  retail  end  of  the  business  of  Al- 
bert Steinfeldt  & Co.,  a large  concern  in  Tucson, 
Ariz. 

It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Carpenter  was  selected 
from  twenty  men  who  had  broad  experience  in 
department  store  merchandising.  Prior  to  his 
connection  with  the  Meier  & Frank  Co.  he  held  a 
managerial  position  with  the  Hale  Bros,  store  in 
San  Francisco.  Mr.  Carpenter  is  a member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Portland  and  of 
the  Advertising  Club  in  that  city. 

♦ 

Horton  H.  Rich,  manufacturer  of  garters,  hose 
supporters  and  arm  bands,  has  removed  from  470 
Broadway  to  416  Broadway,  where  he  is  located 
on  the  seventh  floor. 
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Two  decorated  twine  holders  and 
fancy  bank,  heads  and  figures  hand 
painted.  Retail  at  from  50 c.  to  $1.50. 
From  Butterworth  & Gardiner. 


‘•Peter  Rabbit’’  Doll. 
Made  of  white  cloth,  with 
pink  and  blue  or  turkey 
red  coats.  Height  16  in. 
To  retail  at  $1.  From 
Pearl  J.  Elliott,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 


Electric  lamp  for  boudoir.  Two 

electric  bulbs  under  net  hat.  Hoop 
skirts  of  net  trimmed  with  floss.  Un- 
derskirt of  red  silk.  Height  about  20 
in.  With  attachment  to  retail  at  $10. 
With  battery,  $15.  From  Grey  & Grey. 


New  chatelaine  bags,  to  take  place  of  pocket.  Made  of  vari- 
ous kinds ff  leather.  Left:  To  attach  to  waistband.  Size  4*4 
x 4 in.  Right:  Fixed  to  belt.  Size  of  bag,  4 x 3 in.  From 
P.  W.  Lambert  <&  Co. 


New  style  handbag.  Made  of  dull,  powder 
grain  morocco.  Lined  with  fancy  silk. 
Equipped  with  change  purse  and  mirror.  To 
retail  at  $5.  From  Shpetner  & Schwartz,  Inc. 


Triple  flower  vase  mounted  on  st 
made  of  wood  covered  with  brocc 
tapestry.  To  retail  at  $3.  Single 
double  vases  can  also  be  had  to  n 
at  $1  and  $1.75  respectively.  F 
Slote  <£  Schaffer. 


MM 


Colonial  candlestick  made  of 
glass  and  covered  with  cretonne. 
Height  4 in.  To  retail  at  $1.  From 
Martin  Bros. 


Decorative  art  pieces  made  of  black 
glass.  The  vase  is  8 in.  high  and  has 
tracings  of  white  enamel.  To  retail 
at  $1.50.  The  raven  will  retail  at  $2 
and  the  kingfisher  at  $2.25.  From  Mark 
Cross  Co. 


AND  NOTION  SECTION 
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Red  Riding  Hood  Sewing  Set.  Doll 
hand  painted,  by  Whitcombe.  Needles 
in  umbrella.  Equipped  with  thimble, 
two  reels  each  of  cotton  and  of  silk, 
and  needle  sharpener.  To  retail  at  $3. 
From  Grey  £ Grey. 
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Novelty  bottle  stoppers 
of  standard  size.  Heads 
and  bodies  hand  painted. 
Front  of  box  shown.  Re- 
tail 50c.  From  Butter- 
worth  £ Gardiner. 


Half-moon  catch-all  basket. 
Made  of  sweet  grass  and  trimmed 
with  satin  ribbons.  Height  5 in  , 
width  9 in.  To  retail  at  $2. 5 0. 
From  Martin  Bros. 


Novelty  telephone  cover.  Heads  in 
various  styles  and  costume  in  different 
materials  and  colors.  To  retail  at 
from  $3.50  to  $7.50.  From  A.  Stein- 
hardt  & Bro. 


Collapsible  work  basket.  Made  of 
cretonne  over  stiff  foundation.  To 
retail  at  50  cents.  From  Slote  £ 
Schaffer. 


Upper:  Wide  belt  of  black  moire  with  satm 
stripe;  back  of  white  suede;  beaded  owl  head 
buckle.  To  retail  at  $10.  Lower:  Black  patent 
leather  belt  with  beaded  beak  buckle.  To  retail 
at  $4.50.  From  Mark  Cross  Co. 


Made  of  morocco,  ornamented  with 
leather  in  green  gold  finish.  Egyptian 
knob.  Lined  with  silk  and  equipped  with 
purse  and  mirror.  To  retail  at  $6.  Other 
designs  to  retail  at  from  $3.50  to  $10. 
From  Robbins  £ Prokesch. 


New  style  bracelet  bag  made  of  silk 
I moire  in  all  colors.  Handles  of  white 
Imetal  in  silver,  gold  or  green  gold  finish. 
\Bag  cannot  be  opened  when  carried  on 
\ wrist.  To  retail  at  $5.  Size  9V2  wide. 
I From  Fishbein  Bros.,  Inc. 


Folding  hair-pin  holder  made 
of  cretonne.  Four  sides  of  box 
and  four  sides  of  an  inner  box 
fitted  with  variety  of  hairpins. 
To  retail  at  $1.50.  From  Martin 
Bros. 


Strap  book  made  of  black  silk  moiri. 
Handpainted  in  various  designs.  Has  inner 
frame  compartment.  Lined  with  blue  moire. 
Size  6%  x 3%  in.  To  retail  at  $3.50.  From 
Progressive  Leather  Goods  Co. 
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Profitable 
Novelty 
Hand  Bags 

Silk  and  Beaded  Effects 


Assortments  rich  in  va- 
riety — stock  extensive, 
ready  for  quick  deliveries. 

We  have  the  pick  of  the 
market  and  can  supply 
you  at  a saving  of  time 
and  money. 


Style  2976 — $24  Dozen 


Style  2977 — $24  Dozen 


Style  2979 — $24  Dozen 

We  Carry  Your  Stock 

— order  an  assortment, 
and  we  shall  help  you  to 
keep  it  fresh  and  up  to 
date. 

CALHOUN  ROBBINS  & CO. 

Broadway,  19th  and  20th  Sts. 
NEW  YORK 


Retail  at  30c.  Doz. 


Ii.agle  Sanitary  Napkins  have  immense  sales  because  they  offer  unusual 
satisfaction  at  a very  low  price  and  pay  the  merchant  extra  large  profit. 
iou  can  build  up  a great  steady  trade  with  Eagle  Napkins  and  need  carry 
no  other  make. 


You  Make 
Big  Profit 


Superior 
Quality  at  a 
Remarkably 
Low  Price 


One  Great  Gross  Costs  $31.00 
You  Get  $43.20 
You  Make  $12.20 

That  good  profit  is  justified  by  the  high  quality  of  Eagle  Napkins. 

They  are  made  of  the  finest  materials,  by  an  improved  process,  which  makes 
possible  a better  product  at  lower  cost. 

Individually  wrapped  in  transparent  envelope;  and  also  in  boxes  containing 
% and  1 doz.,  without  envelope. 

Trial  Order — ^4  Great  Gross  by  Express 

and  you  will  do  as  many  other  stores  do — sell  them  right  off  your  counter  and 
send  in  regular  re-orders. 


Eagle  Knitting  Mills  of  New  York 

177-179  E.  87th  Street,  New  York 


SELLING  POINT  No. 4ft 

for  “NU-GUARD”  SAFETIES  \ \J 


No  need  to  have  three  boxes 


“Nu-Guard”  special  combination  set  of  three  sizes  answers  every 
ordinary  purpose,  and  special  sizes  can  be  quickly  and  easily  secured. 

This  means  no  loss  of  time  searching  for  a size,  as  they  are  all  in  our 
handy  container. 

It  will  pay  you  to  send  trial  order  for  Nu-Guard  Safeties — to  your 
jobber  or  direct  from  the  agents. 

The  Seymour  Metal  Goods  Co.,  Seymour,  Conn. 

A.  L.  Clark  & Co.,  Inc. 

Sole  Selling  Agents 

652  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 


y4  S the  name 
implies, 
Keith* s Purity 
Lawn,  is  one  of 
the  many  mem- 
bers of  the  well 
organized  fam- 
ily of 


KEITH*  S 
FINE  WRITING 
PAPERS 


Have  you  made  ar- 
rangements  for 
your  Fall  and  Win- 
ter supply  ? 

Write  to 


A merican 
Papeterie 
Company 

Sole  Manufaclwers  of  Keith* s Fine 
Stationery 

ALBANY 


V 


NEW 


YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


NOTIONS 

to  sell  at  a 

PROFIT 


The  Fancy  Goods 
and  Notion  Depart- 
ment of  the 

DRY  GOODS 
ECONOMIST 

carries  the  latest 
news  to  the  trade 
on  what  is  new  in 
the  field  of  Fancy 
Goods  and  Notions. 

Get  in  touch  with 
the  manufacturers 
who  rely  on  the 
ECONOMIST  to 

carry  their  message 
to  you. 


July  1,  1916 


WHAT  TO  BUY  AND  HOW  TO  SELL  IT 
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Setting  for  Notions 

Display  Suggestion,  with  Accessories, 
Illustrated  and  Described 

Perhaps  it  is  to  the  difficulties  involved 
in  the  installation  of  a creditable  display 
of  notions  that  we  may  attribute  the  small 
extent  to  which  this  line  of  goods  is  fea- 
tured in  the  windows.  Or  it  may  be  be- 
cause so  many  display  men  are  somewhat 
unfamiliar  with  the  principles  which 
should  govern  exhibits  of  such  merchan- 
dise— though,  of  course,  the  fact  that  they 
seldom  make  such  displays  is  one  cause  of 
their  unfamiliarity. 

Whatever  the  cause,  however,  the  way 
it  works  out  is  about  like  this:  The  av- 

erage store  probably  makes  a display  of 
notions  not  over  once  a year.  And  at  that 
time  little  thought  is  given  to  the  matter 
in  the  way  of  advance  planning  and  other 
means  for  getting  up  a display  of  suffi- 
ciently unusual  character  to  compel  at- 
tention. 

Ingenuity  Must  Be  Exercised 

Yet  there  are  few,  if  any,  kinds  of 
merchandise  that  call  more  loudly  and  in- 
sistently for  the  employment  of  ingenuity 
and  originality  on  the  part  of  the  display 
man.  Notions  are  small  in  size — they  are 
even  called  “small  wares.”  The  articles 
are  of  many  kinds,  shapes  and  colors. 
They  do  not  readily  lend  themselves  to 
displays  in  which  uniformity,  symmetry 
and  distinctiveness  are  necessarily  impor- 
tant features. 

Yet,  as  our  readers  well  know,  notions 
can  be  shown  in  ways  that  are  both  at- 
tractive and  appealing  to  the  public.  The 
showing  here  suggested  is  of  this  type. 
It  has  the  special  merit  of  linking  up  the 
somewhat  prosaic  and  “ordinary”  goods 
classed  as  notions  with  merchandise  with 
which  they  are  really  closely  allied  and 
which  appeals  to  the  eye,  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  to  the  taste.  This  is  done  by  the 
introduction  of  a piece  of  fabric  and  a gar- 
ment, and  in  this  way  the  need  for  no- 
tions is  impressed  and  their  importance  is 
emphasized.  In  addition,  the  suggested 
display  is  particularly  appropriate  for  use 
during  a sewing  week  or  on  some  occa- 
sion when  a special  bid  is  made  for  dress- 
makers’ trade. 


The  central  feature  in  this  display  is  a 
low,  wide  platform.  On  it  is  placed  a 
dress  form  on  which  the  garment  is  ex- 
hibited. This  may  be  a waist  or  a dress, 
or  the  showing  may  consist  of  a waist  and 
a separate  skirt. 

The  garment  or  garments  may  be  com- 
pleted, or  they  may  be  partially  made  up. 
In  the  drawing  one  sleeve  is  shown  pinned 
to  the  form — as  if  the  dressmaker  or  seam- 
stress had  just  been  called  away. 

A piece  of  dress  material  or  trimming 
should  be  laid  carelessly  on  a chair,  and 
various  notions,  such  as  tape,  thread, 
needles,  pincushions  and  scissors,  may  be 
arranged  on  the  platform. 

Circle  Backing 

Back  of  this  showing  there  is  to  be  a 
large  circle,  cut  from  compo-board  and 
covered  with  a material  of  such  a color  as 
will  harmonize  with  the  garment  and 
fabric  and  “throw  them  up”  prominently. 
The  low  platform  is  to  be  covered  with  the 
same  material  as  the  circle. 

A curtain  is  to  be  draped  across  the 
background  and  sides  of  window. 

Notions  on  Frieze 

Attached  to  the  ledge  across  the  back 
and  sides  of  the  window  there  is  to  be  a 
frieze  made  from  wallboard  and  covered 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  circle.  Spools 
of  thread  are  arranged  along  the  upper 
and  lower  edges  of  the  frieze,  to  form  a 
border,  and  dress  shields  are  placed  be- 
tween the  two  rows  of  spools.  Papers  of 
pins  are  to  hang  in  graduated  lengths 
from  the  frieze. 

The  window  is  to  be  completed  with 
notions  arranged  on  circular  plaques,  to- 
gether with  drapes  of  dress  goods,  silks, 
dress  cottons,  etc.  Near  the  central  ar- 
rangement may  be  placed  a half-sheet  sign 
calling  attention  to  the  event  in  which  the 
notions  are  playing  an  important  part. 

+ 

When  desirous  of  having  the  Economist 
utilize  articles  in  your  local  papers  as  the  basis 
of  a report  of  recent  happenings  you  can  avoid 
delays,  and  make  more  certain  of  the  information 
reaching  us,  by  cutting  out  the  items — with  date 
— and  mailing  them  in  an  envelope  under  first- 
class  rates,  rather  than  sending  us  the  entire 
paper.  To  insure  prompt  publication,  all  items 
of  news  should  reach  us  not  later  than  Thursday 
morning. 


Table  Decorations 

Great  Vogue  for  Artificial  Flowers  and 

Fancy  Water  Bowls 

The  lifelike  appearance  and  the  ex- 
tremely attractive  character  of  the  artifi- 
cial flowers  now  on  the  market  have  led  to 
their  use,  especially  as  table  decorations, 
by  many  who  hitherto  had  deemed  Na- 
ture’s product  the  only  kind  worth  while. 
The  artificial  flowers  made  in  Japan,  in 
particular,  have  won  a very  strong  fol- 
lowing. 

Among  the  more  popular  and  natural- 
looking flowers  are  nasturtiums.  These 
are  offered  in  various  sized  bunches.  A 
combination  of  one  flower  and  five  leaves 
retails  for  about  15  cents  or  two  for  a 
quarter.  Cyclamen,  sweetpeas,  roses,  cul- 
tivated and  wild,  marsh  lilies  and  poppies 
are  particularly  attractive  and  are  promi- 
nent in  the  showings.  They  all  retail  at 
a moderate  price. 

Water  Bowl  Holders 

In  the  holders  for  these  artificial  flow- 
ers some  very  ornamental  as  well  as  orig- 
inal creations  have  been  brought  out.  One 
of  the  most  attractive  takes  the  form  of 
a water  bowl  to  be  used  as  a centerpiece 
on  the  table.  These  bowls  come  in  various 
sizes  and  are  made  of  different  materials, 
glass  and  porcelain  having  the  preference. 

The  perforated  holder  in  which  the 
stems  of  the  flowers  are  inserted,  both 
in  the  form  of  a plain  piece  of  earthenware 
or  in  that  of  a turtle,  a lizard,  etc.,  is  a 
feature  of  these  bowls. 

Ornamental  Accessories 

For  use  with  the  larger  bowls  there 
are  a number  of  small  ornamental  objects 
which  add  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  dis- 
play. Among  these  are  figures  of  water 
nymphs,  2 to  3 inches  in  length.  These 
figures  can  be  retailed  at  about  85  cents. 

Natural-looking  butterflies,  which  can 
be  posed  on  the  rim  of  the  bowl,  retail 
for  about  50  cents.  There  are  also  minia- 
ture fishes,  frogs  and  birds. 

For  smaller  bowls  floating  lilies  that 
are  waterproof  can  be  had  in  single  or 
in  double  clusters,  to  retail  at  from  35 
to  75  cents. 

Glass  Flower-Holders 

Individual  glass  flower-holders  are  of- 
fered in  a variety  of  sizes  and  designs. 
Among  these  are  small  glass  tubes  on 
stands,  about  3 inches  high,  to  hold  a sin- 
gle flower  or  boutonniere  and  to  be  placed 
beside  each  plate.  These  small  tubes  can 
also  be  had  on  metal  stands  in  the  shape 
of  the  ace  of  hearts,  of  clubs,  of  diamonds 
or  of  spades  and  are  particularly  appro- 
priate for  card  parties.  They  retail  at 
about  75  cents. 

Miniature  Flowerpots 

Effective  decorations  are  miniature 
flowerpots  filled  with  moss  in  which  is  in- 
serted a small  flower.  There  are  also  lit- 
tle baskets  made  of  wickerware,  or  of 
glass,  the  latter  either  plain  or  decorated 
with  silver  deposit,  filled  with  small  arti- 
ficial blooms. 


Setting  Suggestion  for  Notions 
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DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST  FANCY  GOODS  AND  NOTION  SECTION 


Fast  colors. 

Fine  count  fabrics. 

Accurately  cut  and 
folded. 

Seams  lock  stitched, 
opened  and  pressed. 

Selvages  trimmed. 

Special  machine 
winding  retaining  all 
the  elasticity. 


leads  not  only  because  it  is  the  best  known 
to  the  trade  and  because  it  has  been  widely 
advertised  to  the  consumer  but  because  it 
has  definite  merits  of  material  and  manu- 
facture in  which  it  excels  all  other  tapes 
on  the  market.  This  is  the  tape  your 
customers  want  and  ask  for. 


U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Made  in  U.  S.  A.  Sold  by  all  Jobbers 


Wm.  E.  Wright  & Sons  Co.,  Mfrs. 

40  LISPENARD  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Stock  Carried  at  AH  Agencies 


CHICAGO 
E.  S.  Ransom 
325  W.  Adams  St. 


ST.  LOUIS 

Geo.  F.  Anderson’s  Son 
819  Washington  Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Jas.  F.  McCarriar 
1011  Chestnut  St. 


FINGER  PURSE 

Of  Pin  Seal,  two  pockets  of  novel  shape 
in  back  for  handkerchiefs  and  cards;  3 
inner  pockets;  all  prevailing  leathers  and 
shades;  retails  at  $1.50  up. 

Send  Trial  Order 

J.  C.  HACKER,  Inc. 

Founded  1864 

39-41  W.  32nd  St.,  NEW  YORK 


BAG  DE  LUXE 

Exquisite  grade  of  Pin  Seal;  also  in 
other  fine  leathers;  all  fashionable 
shades;  with  mirror;  fancy  Silk  lined;  to 
retail  at  $10. 


Real  Quality 


Will  attract  more  Hand  Bag  trade 
today  than  ever.  Hacker  Hand 
Bags  and  Purses  are  the  acme  of 
art  and  utility  in  this  field.  For 
example — 


piuff  f mm 
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BERLIN’S  SPECIAL  GIFT  STATIONERY 
BERLIN’S  HOLIDAY  STATIONERY 
BERLIN’S  VISITING  CARDS 
BERLIN’S  HAND  STAMPED  INITIAL 
STATIONERY 

There  is  as  much  distinction  to  stationery  as  to  motor  cars. 

You  will  find  in  the  Berlin  line  qualities  that  will  appeal 
to  your  best  as  well  as  your  largest  clientele. 

We  extend  a cordial  invitation  to  visit  our  plant  when  in 
New  York. 

B1RL1N  & JONES  INV.  CO. 

Salesrooms:  547  West  27th  St.  and  136  William  St. 

NEW  YORK 


/ \ 

Fresh  and  Clean 
Buttons  all  the  Time 

— exactly  the  button  suited  to 
the  individual  customer  and  you 
need  carry  less  button-stock  than 
ever. 

That  is  what  Menkin  Equipment 
for  making  Covered  Buttons  is 
doing  for  thousands  of  stores — 
and  can  do  for  you. 


New  Improved 
Counterbalanced 
Button  Making 
Machine  with 
block  and  screws 
for  fastening, 
only  _ $3, 

Menkin  Equip- 
ments, including 
machine,  imple- 
ments, and  button 
parts,  $6  up. 


Write  for  Details 

Menkin  Service,  which  helps  to 
keep  covered  button  sales  at  top 
notch,  goes  with  Menkin  Equip- 
ment. 

Apply  Menkin  attachments  to 
old-style  machines  and  make 
them  more  efficient. 


S.  Menkin,  Inc. 

Creators,  Promoters  and  Producers  of 
Covered  Button  Supplies  for  60  Years. 

145-147  West  28th  St. 
New  York  • 
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Conditions  That  Affect  Shoe  Prices 


From  letters  we  have  received  from 
subscribers  and  from  other  indications  it 
is  evident  that  uncertainty  exists  among 
retailers  as  to  the  price  tendencies  in  con- 
nection with  shoes.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
there  is  no  real  basis  for  such  an  attitude, 
nor  is  it  apparent  among  those  who  are 
familiar  with  all  the  conditions  which 
affect  prices. 

For  some  time  shoe  manufacturers 
have  been  impressed  with  the  scarcity  of 
leather.  So,  too,  are  the  leather  manu- 
facturers, who  have  given  close  study  to 
the  supply,  present  and  prospective,  of 
hides  and  skins.  Where  skepticism  as  to 
scarcity  of  materials  exists  among  retail- 
ers it  is  probably  due,  in  part  at  least,  to 
the  publication  of  inaccurate  or  mislead- 
ing reports.  For  example,  a subscriber 
recently  sent  us  a clipping,  which  his  local 
paper  had  printed,  credited  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Record,  as  follows : 

NO  EXCUSE  FOR  RAISE 

The  proposal  to  add  a dollar  to  the  price  of 
each  pair  of  shoes  is  not  meeting  with  an  en- 
thusiastic response  in  the  shoe  trade,  and  its 
promoters  may  have  to  abandon  it.  Their  pretext 
was  that  the  war  had  cut  off  the  supply  of  hides. 
But  the  importation  of  hides  and  skins  in  nine 
months  ending  with  March  were  395,000,000 
pounds  in  1914,  383,000,000  pounds  in  1915,  and 
508,000,000  pounds  in  1916.  These  figures  do  not 
exactly  support  the  idea  that  the  material  for 
leather  is  exceptionally  scarce. 

Imports  Offset  by  Exports 

Statistics  are  dangerous  things  some- 
times, even  in  the  hands  of  those  who  de- 
sire to  tell  the  whole  truth.  In  this  in- 
stance it  is  true  that  imports  of  hides  and 
skins  have  increased  as  above  stated.  Simi- 
lar conditions,  too,  are  shown  by  the  Gov- 
ernment figures  for  the  ten  months  end- 
ing April  30,  the  imports  of  hides  and 
skins  for  the  period  being  579,010,628 
pounds,  against  436,002,998  pounds  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1914-15  and  454,- 
942,856  pounds  for  the  ten  months  ending 
April  30,  1914. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  however, 
what  about  our  exports  of  leather  goods, 
and  what  about  our  imports  of  leather? 

Leather  Imports  Decrease 

Our  imports  of  leather  and  tanned 
3kins  for  the  ten  months  ending  April  30 
this  year  were  $15,242,176,  against  $18,- 
160,399  in  the  corresponding  period  im- 
mediately preceding  and  $21,592,025  in  the 
ten  months  ending  April  30,  1914,  a con- 
siderable reduction,  if  not  a large  one. 


This  is  but  a small  decrease  as  com- 
pared with  the  increase  in  exports  of 
leather  and  tanned  skins,  amounted  to 
$66,019,829  in  the  ten  months  ending  April 
this  year,  against  $52,849,200  in  the  cor- 
responding period  immediately  preceding 
and  $30,068,709  in  the  ten  months  ending 
April  30,  1914. 

Of  sole  leather  our  exports  increased 
from  nearly  24  million  pounds  in  the  ten 
months  ending  April  30,  1914,  to  nearly 


No.  61970 Patent  leather  button  boot  ; seal- 

loped  vamp  and  fly;  white  calf  top;  white  pearl 
rivet  buttons;  full  Louis  wood-covered  heel;  turn 
sole. 

No.  61970 — Bota  abotonada  de  charol,  capel- 
lada  recortada;  cana  de  becerro  bianco;  botones  de 
perla  blancos,  remachados;  tacon  Louis  entero,  de 
madera,  cubierto;  suela  turn. 

67  million  pounds  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1915-16. 

Calf  exports  increased  from  7i/2  mil- 
lion pounds  in  the  ten  months  of  1913-14 
to  17  millions  in  the  ten  months  of  1915- 
16.  Kid  exports,  always  large,  showed  but 
a slight  increase — from  76,376,543  pounds 
to  77,865,213  pounds. 

Our  exports  of  boots  and  shoes  more 
than  doubled,  being  8,343,364  pairs  in  the 
ten  months  of  1913-14  and  16,801,410  pairs 
in  the  ten  months  of  1915-16. 

Enormous  Increases 

Exports  of  harness  and  saddles,  which 
were  less  than  $613,000  in  the  first  ten 
months  of  1913-14,  increased  to  nearly 
$15,000,000  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1914- 
15  and  were  $4,118,126  in  the  first  ten 
months  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 


The  exports  of  other  manufactures  of 
leather,  together  with  slippers,  increased 
from  $1,883,500  in  the  ten  months  of 

1913-14  to  nearly  $11,000,000  in  the  cor- 
responding ten  months  of  1914-15  and  to 
$10,210,105  in  the  ten  months  ending 
April  30,  1916. 

The  total  exports  of  leather  and  tanned 
skins  and  manufactures  thereof  during  the 
ten  months  were  as  follows : 

1913- 14 $47,856,148 

1914- 15 $96,979,075 

1915- 16 $120,073,154 

Russian  Hides  Cut  Off 

Going  back  to  the  imports  of  hides  and 
skins,  we  find  some  remarkable  conditions. 
The  figures  for  the  ten  months  ending 
April  30  of  this  year  show  that  in  the  ten 
months  ending  April  30,  1914,  we  obtained 
from  Russia  nearly  71/2  million  pounds  of 
cattle  hides  and  nearly  2,800,000  pounds  of 
goatskins;  whereas  from  that  source  we 
have  drawn  nothing  of  this  character  dur- 
ing the  ten  months  ending  April  30  of  this 
year. 

In  the  same  ten  months  of  1914-15 
Russia  sent  us  of  sheepskins  over  7,200,000 
pounds,  against  only  22,840  pounds  dur- 
ing the  ten  months  ending  April  30  this 
year. 

Greater  Consumption  at  Home 

To  the  great  increase  in  exports  we 
may  add  the  increased  consumption  in  our 
own  country  as  a result  of  the  exceptional 
prosperity.  The  automobile  industry  alone 
has  undoubtedly  taken  more  leather  than 
in  any  other  period.  The  greater  immi- 
nence of  war  with  Mexico  should  also  be 
taken  into  consideration,  as  it  will  mean 
a marked  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
leather  for  soldiers’  footwear  and  other 
military  requirements.  Within  the  last 
few  weeks  the  War  Department  has  placed 
orders  for  400,000  pairs  of  shoes  at  an 
average  price  of  $3.85. 

The  fact  that  members  of  the  shoe 
manufacturers’  association  and  of  the  shoe 
retailers’  association  went  to  Washington, 
as  stated  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  before  the  Adminis- 
tration the  Russian  embargo  on  hides  and 
leather  and  other  difficulties  in  connection 
with  the  importation  of  materials  is  proof 
of  the  recognition  which  the  serious  nature 
of  the  situation  is  receiving  from  thought- 
ful men  who  have  to  do  with  the  produc- 
tion or  the  distribution  of  shoes. 
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SHOE  SECTION  OF  THE  DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 


An  8^4-inch  turn  lace  boot;  white  kid  top; 
black  kid  % f°x>  vamp  and  imitation  wing  tip; 
65  last;  2-inch  full  Louis  heel;  aluminum  disk; 
mock  welt  forepart.  Retails  at  $6.00 


Picture  your  profit! 

There  is  an  individuality  of  style  about  this  new 
Emery  & Marshall  shoe.  Look  at  it  twice — then 
write. 

And  when  you  visit  the  Shoe  and  Leather  Fair  in 
Boston,  July  12-19 — be  sure  to  see  our  exhibit,  in 
the  main  aisle.  It  will  be  one  of  the  largest  spaces. 

Em6ry  & ]V[cirshclll  Co.,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

The  last  word  in  welt  and  turn  shoemaking 

New  York  Office:  O.  N.  Dana,  116  West  32nd  Street 


July  8,  1916 


WHAT  TO  BUY  AND  HOW  TO  SELL  IT 
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To  Remedy  Embargoes 

Manufacturers  Prepare  for  Protest  to 
Our  National  Government 

On  June  26  a number  of  representa- 
tive shoe  and  leather  men  met  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  and  discussed  the  embargoes 
placed  on  hides,  skins  and  leather  as  a 
result  of  the  war.  The  meeting  was  held 
preparatory  to  laying  the  matter  before 
Secretary  of  State  Lansing  and  Acting 
Foreign  Trade  Adviser  Letcher. 

H.  W.  Cook  presided,  and  in  the  course 
of  an  address  referred  to  the  differences 
of  opinion  which  now  exist  as  to  the 
quantity  of  hides  and  skins  accumulated 
in  the  belligerent  countries.  He  also 
quoted  the  figures  of  our  government 
showing  the  serious  falling-off  in  impor- 
tations of  hides  and  skins  during  the  nine 
months  ending  March  31,  1916,  that  being 
the  date  up  to  which  the  latest  government 
figures  were  available.  Chairman  Cook 
quoted  the  figures  as  showing  that  the  im- 
portation of  calfskins  for  the  period  re- 
ferred to  was  30  per  cent  less  than  the 


No.  210 — All  kid  new  cross  strap  pump;  button 
attachment  both  sides;  wood  covered  Louis  heel; 
turn  sole. 

No.  2 1 0 Escarpin  de  cabritilla  correas  atrave- 

sadas;  botones  a ambos  lados;  tacon  Louis  de 
madera,  cubierto;  suela  turn. 

importations  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  1913-1914. 

Deficiency  in  Calf 

“From  Russia  in  the  nine  months  end- 
ing March  31  last,”  said  he,  “we  have  re- 
ceived no  calfskins,  whereas  during  the 
1913-1914  period  the  importations  from 
Russia  were  16,184,789  pounds.  So  you 
see  there  is  quite  a deficiency  in  calfskins,” 
he  added. 

“It  is  my  understanding,”  he  con- 
tinued, “that  restrictions  are  to  go  into 
effect  on  the  first  of  July  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  goatskins,  especially  from  India.” 
Mr.  Cook  also  quoted  statements  from 
American  leather  concerns  showing  the 
quantities  of  calfskins  which  are  on  hand 
in  Russia  and  of  which  use  is  now  being 
made. 

Large  Supplies  in  Russia 

J.  W.  Craddock  was  elected  a commit- 
tee of  one  to  act  as  spokesman  before  the 
officials  named.  In  acknowledging  his 


election  Mr.  Craddock  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  there  was  a considerable  supply 
in  Russia  of  calfskins,  goatskins,  coltskins 
and  horse  hides  which  ought  to  be  made 
available  for  exportation  to  this  country. 
He  also  said  that  Russia  was  the  greatest 
source  in  the  world  for  light  skins — calf, 
sheep  and  goat — but  that  we  had  not  been 


No.  21  I New  kid  leather  strap  sandal,  evening 

or  street  wear;  cut  steel  ornament,  adjustment 
under  ornament;  wood  covered  Louis  heel;  turn 
sole. 

No.  211 Sandalia  con  correas  de  cuero  cabri- 

tilla, para  la  tarde  o noche;  adornos  de  acero; 
ajuste  bajo  los  adornos;  tacon  Louis  cubierto; 
suela  turn. 

able  to  import  them  from  that  country 
for  two  years. 

“Next  to  the  United  States,”  continued 
Mr.  Craddock,  “Germany  was  Russia’s 
greatest  customer,  but  it  has  not  received 
any  of  these  skins  since  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities.  Hence,  we  are  bound 
to  conclude  that  there  is  a large  surplus 
of  these  light  skins  in  Russia.” 

Facts  as  to  Russian  Supply 

C.  F.  C.  Stout  presented  a number  of 
statistics  concerning  the  imports  of 
leather,  etc.,  into  the  United  States  and 
referred  to  letters  he  had  received  from 
people  in  Russia  who  were  the  actual  own- 


No.  213 — Novelty  lace  boot;  patent  leather 
vamp;  cloth  top;  change  patch  pocket  on  side; 
wood  covered  Louis  heel;  turn  sole. 

No.  213 Bota  de  lazos  novedad;  capellada  de 

charol;  cana  de  pano;  tacon  Louis  de  madera, 
cubierto;  suela  turn. 


ers  of  skins  and  leather.  He  gave  valuable 
information  as  to  the  embargoes  and  the 
entente  Allies’  reasons  for  them. 

Edmond  Weil  pointed  out  that  while 
Russia  could  not  afford  to  release  its  heavy 
hides,  as  the  country  had  need  of  them, 
and  was,  in  fact,  buying  leather  in  the 
United  States  and  in  England,  it  would 
gain  a financial  advantage  by  selling  its 
other  skins.  He  also  gave  statistics  as  to 
the  quantity  of  calfskins  produced  in 
Russia  and  said  there  must  be  nearly  three 
full  crops  available,  or  anywhere  from 
15,000,000  to  30,000,000  skins. 

♦ 

Economisms 


Stuff  that  it  is  desirable  to  close  out  will  be 
apt  to  find  readier  sale  and  bring  better  results  if 
properly  pushed  before  inventory,  rather  than 
after. 

Selecting  competent  men  and  women  to  fill  im- 
portant posts  and  then  making  them  responsible 
for  the  success  of  their  respective  divisions;  this 
is  the  receipt  for  the  making  of  loyal,  self-reliant, 


No.  2 I 7 Anklet  slipper  of  kid  or  satin;  button 

adjustments  on  two  ankle  straps  and  cross  straps  at 
instep;  wood  covered  Louis  heel;  turn  sole. 

No.  217 Zapatilla  de  cabritilla  o satin;  ajuste 

de  botones  sobre  las  correas  y sobre  el  empeine; 
tacon  Louis  de  madera,  cubierto;  suela  turn. 

able  assistants.  The  contrary  methods  are  apt 
to  produce  merely  a group  of  automatons. 

Retailers  who  do  a charge  business  should  not 
only  devote  the  closest  attention  to  keeping  down 
bad  debt  losses,  but  should  employ  both  tact  and 
“nerve”  in  preventing  their  customers  from  tak- 
ing too  much  over-time. 

Quicker  service  in  the  way  of  change-making 
and  parcel-wrapping  is  not  only  a considerable 
attraction  to  customers,  but  when  known  to  be 
the  rule  the  customer  is  much  less  apt  to  avoid 
possible  delays  by  saying  “Send  it  C.  O.  D.” 

Retailers  should  not  only  avoid  wasting  their 
own  time  and  money  on  so-called  souvenir  adver- 
tising enterprises,  which  benefit  practically  no 
one  but  their  promoters,  but  should  also  refrain 
from  allowing  themselves  to  be  used  as  the  go-be- 
tween in  attempts  to  obtain  financial  support 
therefor  from  other  parties. 

The  good  results  recently  accomplished  by 
organized  and  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of 
business  men  for  their  mutual  advantage  and  for 
the  progress  of  their  city  will  doubtless  stimulate 
the  formation  of  other  merchants’  associations 
and  lead  to  greater  activity  on  the  part  of  organ- 
izations of  this  character  that  are  already  in 
existence. 
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Our  new  375  Last — An  all  black  button 
boot  for  the  fashionable  dresser.  Pat- 
ent leather  vamp;  black  cloth  top;  14 
black  buttons;  welt  sole;  French 
leather  Louis  breasted  heel. 


Be 


■: 


■ : 


(HERE  is  richness  and 
smartness  in  Albert 

creations  that  make 

them  prime  sellers  to  par- 
ticular people. 

The  two  new  models  on  this 
page  are  high  fashions  for 
Fall.  Y ou  can  rely  absolutely 
on  their  style  as  well  as  their 
quality. 

J.  ALBERT  & SON 

Ladies’  Fine  Shoes  and  Slippers 
557-567  DeKalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A.  stylish  button  boot  with  perforated 
tan  Russia  vamp;  perforated  wing  tip; 
12/S  square  heel;  welt  sole  and  Castor 
Brown  buck  top. 


A MARK  OF  QUALITY 
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Basis  of  Constructive  Shoe  Advertising 

Accurate  and  Consistent  Reflection  of  Store’s  Policy,  Merchandise  and  Service — 
Not  Hit-or-Miss  Methods,  but  Careful  Planning  Essential — The  Ad’s  Appearance 


“We  ought  to  run  a shoe  ad  some  time 
next  week,”  is  the  starting  point  of  four- 
fifths  of  the  retail  shoe  ads  that  find  their 
way  into  print.  Sometimes  the  starting 
point  is  even  more  vague,  being  expressed 
in  such  terms  as  “When  did  we  last  have  a 
shoe  ad  ? It’s  about  time  to  give  ’em  some- 
thing new,  don’t  you  think?” 

Possibly  this  happens  lessjoften  in  the 
department  store  than  in  the  specialty 
shop,  but  it  happens  too  often  for  the  good 
of  the  business.  It  is  a symptom  of  the 
wrong  view  of  the  value  of  shoe  advertis- 
ing, the  view  that  it  is  to  be  administered 
like  a spring  tonic  or  a mustard  plaster — 
when  lassitude  or  inflammation  sets  in. 

Plan  the  Ads 

Retail  shoe  advertising  ought  to  be 
planned  out  and  the  plan  carried  out  sys- 
tematically, in  just  the  way  cost  systems 
and  expense  systems  are  devised  and  car- 
ried out.  Such  a method  is  one  of  the  fac- 
tors in  getting  business,  holding  business 
and  expanding  business.  Retailers  who 
have  made  a success  of  their  advertising 
know  this ; retailers  who  have  not  made  a 
success  have  failed  because  they  did  not 
realize  this  fact  or  refused  to  give  it  seri- 
ous consideration. 

Shoe  advertising  must  advertise  in  the 
full  sense.  It  cannot  fulfill  its  function 
with  an  ad  now  and  then,  hit  or  miss. 

The  two  ads  reproduced  on  this  page 


are  examples  of  one  kind  of  good  adver- 
tising. If  the  store  ran  only  these  two — 
it  really  ran  a year’s  campaign — it  started 
out  right,  because  the  second  one  indicates 
that  the  adman  had  the  right  line  on  his 
work — the  idea  that  there  should  be  a dis- 
tinct connection  between  every  ad  gotten 
out  for  the  store.  We  were  favored  with 
only  two,  but  they  prove  the  store  manage- 
ment knows  how,  whether  it  puts  its 
knowledge  into  regular  practice  or  not. 

There  is  a different  story  in  each  of 
the  ads,  but  in  each  the  theme  is  the  same. 
The  identity  of  the 
ads  is  maintained  by 
an  individual  meth- 
od of  type  display, 
layout,  illustrative 
idea  and  arrange- 
ment. 

First,  con  sider 
the  illustrative  idea. 

It  is  a fine  line 
poster  t r e a tment, 
done  in  a somewhat 
eccentric  style,  but 
serving  its  purpose 
admirably.  The 
very  treatment  em- 
phasizes the  idea  of 
style,  because  the 
treatment^  is  a bit 
ultra.  This  is  much 
better  than  to  have 


sion  again  on  seeing  an  ad  illustrated 
along  the  same  lines  as  either  of  those  re- 
produced here.  What  more  could  be  ex- 
pected of  an  illustration  for  an  ad?  Not 
very  much  more ; still,  these  illustrations 
do  one  thing  more — they  are  decorative. 
They  break  the  monotony — they  appeal  to 
the  eye  and  to  the  imagination. 

Word  as  to  Cuts 

Compare  them,  in  your  mind’s  eye, 
with  some  of  those  old-fashioned  illustra- 
tions in  current  newspapers.  Or,  better 


give  a Gude’s 

Footwear  Certificate 

The  sensible,  practical,  always  appreciated  gift  is 
a Gude’s  Footwear  Certificate.  Flundreds  depend 
each  season  on  this  practical  form  of  giving.  The 
fact  that  the  certificate  entitles  the  recipient  to 
“Gude’s  good  footwear”  gives  it  unusual  prestige 
and  value  and  reflects  the  unerring  judgment  of 
the  giver 


If  you  know  the  proper  size — buy  the  footwear 
arid  present  it  in  our  special  Holiday  carton.  Give 
it  in  conjunction  with  a pair  of  our  special  One 
Dollar  Gordon  Silk  Hose  (in  holiday  carton)  and 


— -give  stylish  footwear 
and  you’ll  make  no  mistake! 

Hundreds  will  give  Gude's  Footwear  Certificates  or  di- 
rect gifts  of  shoes,  slippers  and  hosiery  this  Christmas 

A TTRACTIVE  FOOTWEAR  has  come 
yY  into  its  own.  With  the  advent  of  short 
skirts,  and  the  English  type  of  men’s  clothes — 
the  era  of  stylish,  distinctive  boots  is  upon  us. 

“Dress  up  your  feet”  is  Fashion’s  imperial  command.  Ar- 
tistic, attention-compelling  footwear  is  now  an  ultra-import- 
ant  part  of  every  woman’s  wardrobe.  Milady  wants  shoes, 
shoes — and  more  shoes.  And  his  lordship  wants  ’em  too. 

A Gude’s  Footwear  Certificate  will  be  one  of  the  most  acceptable  of  all 
gifts  this  season.  It  will  entitle  the  holder  to  choose  from  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  carefully  selected  stocks  of  st\ le  correct  footwear  in  the  south-west 
The  reputation  of  this  house  for  progressiveness,  fair  dealing  and  courteous 

service — has  helped  to  make  Broad- 


Tailor-Made  “Comfy” 
Slippers  for  him. 


Tr-trrr  man  will  appreciate 
*ofr  warm,  reatful  tailor-- 
n-.a/le  "Comfy'* , slipper* — a 
g,.r  he'll  uae  and  enjoy 
every  evening  throughout 
the  year. 


way  famous. 

If  you  can  obtain  the  correct  sice— the 
footwear  itself,  together  with  a pair  of 
our  Dollar  Gordon  silk  hose  (both  in 
attractive  holiday  cartons)  will  make 
a very  striking  gift  combination. 


wearing  apparel.  You'll  make  no  mistake  if  you  give 
footwear  this  season. 


Anticipating  a larger  demand  than  ever 
this  season  for  Gude’s  Footwear  Certifi- 
cates— we  have  filled  our  stores  with  the 
best  products  of  the  bootmakers’  art 
Every  piece  of'footwear  has  been  selected 

with  utmost  dki-riminriinn anrl  "Dress' up  your  feet”  is  Fashion's' latest  mandate — 

Wlin  Utmost  discrimination  ana  tuny  and  stylish  footwear  is  now  among  the  most  wanted  of 
measures  up  to  Gude’s  standard  of 
quality,  style  and  workmanship — the 
standard  of  shoe  excellence  that  has  built 
the  reputation  of  this  house. 

Boudoir  shppers  make 
pleasing  gifts 

Our  .famous  "Comfy”  brand 
slippers  for  men  and  women.ylll 
produce  a winter  of.  solid •com- 
tprt.  They’re  soft,  "cudtafonyV 
rfestful.  Shown  In  many  styles 
and  colors.  For  worrier*,  at  $1 
and'  up.  Foi  mep,  at  $1-30  and 
up.- 


Good  Footwear 


Women’s  “De 
.Luxe  Comfy." 

Sizes  “Hi  to  s< 

>Iade  of  Comfy 
felt— 

the  .best  felt  ’made. 

1 rice  Si. 

MS1I3 


shown  cuts  wherein 
the  shoes  were 
idealized  to  such  an 
extent  that  they 
looked  unreal. 

Then,  again,  the 
treatment  is  so  in- 
dividual that  it  car- 
ries forcibly  be- 
tween the  date  of 
one  ad  and  the  date 
of  the  following. 
Anyone  in  Los  An- 
geles who  sees  one 
of  these  ads  and 
gets  the  impression 
that  it  is  Gude’s  ad 
will  get  the  impres- 


still,  pick  up  a newspaper  aad  look.  You 
need  not  strain  your  imagination.  Just 
look.  Some  of  the  shoe  ad  cuts  you  see 
will  make  you  blink,  especially  if  you  lay 
claim  to  any  sense  of  fitness. 

That  much  for  the  illustrations.  They 
would  not  fit  every  shoe  store’s  needs,  of 
course,  but  the  point  is  that  they  fit  the 
needs  of  Gude's,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  per- 
fectly. ^ Word  for  Type 

The  text  matter  is  set  up  in  type  that 
fits  the  illustration  and  appeals  to  the  eye. 
It  is  easy  to  read,  and  it  is  so  displayed  as 
to  give  life  and  animation  to  the  space  de- 
voted to  the  store  whose  signature  graces 
the  ad. 

One  of  the  uses  of  type  is  to  give  indi- 

( Continued  on  page  27) 
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A272.  Light  Gray  Kid  Open- 
work 5 Eyelet  Oxford,  Cov- 
ered Wood  Heel,  Turn,  B 
3y2-8,  D 2^-8 $2.75 


A275.  Same  in  White 
Kid  $2.85 


MAXINE 

Low  Cuts  are  Ideal  for  Summer 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERIES 

Show  these  novelties — they  are 
right  in  style,  fit  and  quality. 
Ask  for  our  new  Low  Cut  Cata- 
logue for  the  complete  line  of 
beautiful  “MAXINE”  Shoes 
for  summer. 


A274.  Bronze  Kid  Crimped 
Tongue  Pump,  Covered 
Wood  Heel,  Turn,  B 3^4-8, 
C and  D 2*4-8.  v $2.85 

A276.  Same  in  Light  Gray 
Kid,  B and  D $2.60 

A249.  Same  in  Vici  Kid, 
Leather  Louis  Heel,  Welt, 
B and  D $2.75 


Manufacturers 


ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 
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Important  Features  of  August  Clearance 

End-of-Season  Sales  Benefit  Chiefly  by  Reducing  Stock  and  Making  Way  for  New 
Goods — Also  Valuable  in  Emphasizing  Store’s  Service  and  Merchandising  Efficiency 


Time  to  think  about  August  clearance 
in  the  shoe  department ! And  time  to  be- 
gin planning  for  the  advertising,  window 
display  and  show-cards.  They  are  more 
than  half  the  battle,  after  the  matter  of 
stocks  of  shoes  has  been  attended  to — that 
is,  after  the  department  manager  has  fig- 
ured out  how  much  of  an  event  his  stocks 
will  permit  him  to  make. 

This  is  important  if  the  event  is  to  be 
a clearance  event  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
term.  Some  of  them  are  nothing  more 
than  monthly  cut-price  sales,  with  all 
the  bad  features  magnified  to  semi-annual 
proportions. 

How  to  View  It 

What  about  your  shoe  clearance  sales? 
Do  you  hold  them  in  August?  Are  you 
able  to  put  a merchandising  reason  back 
of  the  event?  Are  you  able  to  give  your- 
self a reason  for  holding  them  in  August 
— a reason  for  the  date  ? 

During  the  selling  year  there  are  two 
constructive  methods  of  keeping  shoe 
stocks  clear  of  broken  sizes,  odd  lots  and 
discontinued  lines.  One  is  the  periodic 
method  of  stimulating  business  by  special 
price  concessions,  real  concessions — 
month-end  clearance  sales.  The  other  is 
the  continuous  method  of  moving  the  slow 
sellers  and  the  odds  and  ends  that  are  con- 
stantly accumulating:  the  daily  bargain- 
table  sale. 

Both  methods  are  open  to  progressive 
department  managers,  and  both  are  fre- 
quently made  use  of  in  the  same  store, 
worked  together,  as  it  were,  as  a part  of  a 
methodical  scheme  for  keeping  stocks 
clear. 

When  use  is  made  of  either  one  or  of 


No.  212 Novelty  button  boot;  two-tone  colored 

kid  leathers;  buttons  to  match  vamp  and  top;  wood 
covered  Louis  heel;  turn  sole. 

No.  212 — Bota  abotonada  de  novedad;  cabritilla 
de  dos  colores;  botones  que  hermanan  con  la  cap- 
ellada  y cana;  tacon  Louis  de  madera,  cubierto; 
suela  turn. 


both  of  these  methods — month-end  clear- 
ance and  daily  bargain-table  sale — the 
semi-annual  clearance  problem  is  greatly 
simplified.  For  the  stocks  are  compara- 
tively free  from  chaff  when  the  time  comes 
to  sell  the  old  grain,  regardless  of  quality, 
that  is  still  in  the  bin,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  new. 

How  Clearance  Sales  Began 

The  original  purpose  of  clearance  sales 
was  to  dispose  of  undesirable  stock,  and, 
perhaps,  incidentally  stimulate  trade  dur- 
ing naturally  dull  periods  of  the  year. 

Originally,  the  clearance  sale  meant 
what  its  name  signifies:  a clearing  out,  a 
reducing  of  stocks,  a leveling  of  values, 
with  a view  of  giving  the  new  stock  of  a 
coming  season  full  leeway.  That  is,  the 
clearance  was  a legitimate  part  of  the 
merchandising  mechanism,  accelerating 
the  movement  of  stocks  in  which  the  style 
value  was  low,  building  up  real  interest  in 
the  shoe  department  or  in  the  store  as  a 
whole,  and  creating  a certain  amount  of 
prestige.  That  was  the  shoe  clearance 


No.  61636 — Bota  de  Iazos  de  becerro  bianco; 
capellada  perforada ; tacon  Louis  de  madera,  cubi- 
erto; staela  turn. 


which  found  its  origin  in  the  merchandise 
condition  in  the  store. 

And  it  was  not  held  unless  this  condi- 
tion made  it  advisable. 

Now,  however,  the  semi-annual  shoe 
sale,  in  August  and  in  January,  has  become 
almost  an  institution,  and  one  for  which 
there  is  practically  no  basis,  other  than 
habit. 

To  get  a proper  view  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  effect  of 
clearance  sales  on  the  store’s  trade. 

A bona  fide  sale,  August  clearance  or 
otherwise,  offering  unusual  values,  will 
undoubtedly  stimulate  trade  temporarily. 
This,  because  a sale,  in  its  very  nature, 


emphasizes  value.  And  it  is  value  that 
appeals  to  the  customer  who  considers 
what  he  gets  for  his  money.  The  term 
“sale,”  of  course,  implies  a reduction  of 
price  or  a notable  increase  in  value  for  the 
money. 

No  merchant,  however,  has  a monopoly 


No.  61974 — All  brown  kid  button  boot;  black 
kid  underlay,  cuff  and  vamp;  brown  pearl  rivet 
buttons;  leather  Louis  heel;  welt  sole. 

No.  61974 — Bota  abotonada  de  cabritilla  cafe; 
refuerzo  de  cabritilla  negra;  lo  mismo  puno  y cap- 
ellada; botones  remachados  de  perla  cafe;  tacon 
Louis  de  cuero;  suela  welt. 

on  cut  prices.  A cut  price  at  the  corner 
of  Main  and  Sixth  Streets  is  no  more  a 
cut  price  than  it  is  at  the  corner  of  Neal 
and  Arch.  The  drawing  power  of  the  cut 
price  is  heightened  or  lowered  by  the 
standing  of  the  store  with  the  public,  and 
by  nothing  else. 

If  one  shoe  retailer  holds  a cut-price 
sale  and  all  of  his  competitors  follow  suit, 
there  is  no  selling  advantage,  because  the 
success  of  the  sale  idea  is  dependent  large- 
ly upon  attracting  to  the  store  customers 
who  do  not  regularly  trade  there,  in  addi- 
tion to  calling  in  all  the  store’s  regular 
trade. 

If  regular  customers  are  the  chief  sup- 
port of  his  sales  the  merchant  who  holds 
them  loads  up  his  outlet  with  merchandise 
at  little  or  no  profit  to  himself,  and  thus 
puts  a drag  on  his  regular  business  and 
profits. 

Customers  Get  Sale  Habit 

It  is  undoubtedly  a fact  that  many  cus- 
tomers have  discovered  this  weak  spot  in 
shoe  merchandising,  and  deliberately  plan 
to  secure  their  supply  of  footwear  regu- 
larly at  sale  times.  This,  of  course,  applies 
in  some  measure  to  people  who  are  not 
keen  for  style  value.  But  there  are  many 
such  customers,  and  their  trade  is  of  great 
importance  to  a store. 

And,  while  many  shoe  retailers  may 
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A Treat 

for  the  Feet 

OUR  “Cavaliers”  are  made  on  the  same 
solid  foundation  of  quality  at  popular 
prices  that  has  distinguished  the  C.  & R. 
entire  line  of  footwear. 

Give  your  men  customers  a treat  by  fitting 
them  out  with  a pair  or  two  of  “Cavaliers.” 
Remember — there  is  a long  margin  of  profit 
and  satisfaction  in  C.  & R.  shoes  and  slippers. 


Men’s  and  Women’s  Turn  Slippers  HAVERHILL,  MASS. 


New  York  Office:  W.  B.  Wynns,  Marbridge  Bldg.,  34th  and  Broadway 


Boston  Office:  89  Bedford  Street 
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not  realize  it,  it  is  just  this  idea  of  getting 
shoes  at  reduced  value  that  lowers  the 
sense  of  discrimination  in  customers, 
makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  see  the 
difference  between  good  and  poor  value. 
It  is  just  this  sense  of  discrimination  that 
is  most  valuable  in  making  a big  customer 
of  a little  one  and  a regular  customer  of  an 
occasional  one. 

An  Important  Point 

The  necessity  for  cut-price  sales  arises 
from  the  impossibility  of  gaging  the  quan- 
tity of  shoes  that  will  be  needed  and  the 
kind  of  clientele  that  will  want  them  dur- 
ing the  coming  season,  accompanied  by  a 
lack  of  efficient  selling.  But  while  it  can- 
not be  gaged  accurately,  the  attempt  to 
come  somewhere  near  a correct  forecast 
lies  within  the  problem  of  stocking  accu- 
rately for  a season’s  business.  Skill  in 
this  forecasting  is  developed  only  by  long 
and  careful  experience  and  by  systematic 
study  of  the  store’s  merchandising  ef- 
ficiency. 

Of  the  two  evils,  loss  of  profit  in  clear- 
ance sales  and  loss  from  carrying  shoes 
over  from  one  season  to  another,  the  latter 
is  the  more  to  be  feared.  When  the  stock 
begins  to  clog  with  old  styles  there  is  only 
one  thing  to  do — get  rid  of  them. 

Clean  Up  in  August 

One  of  the  uses  of  August  clearance  is 
to  “get  rid  of  them,”  but  it  should  be  more 
constructive  than  that.  This  big  event 
ought  to  be  made  the  means  of  showing 
the  public  that  all  you  do  and  everything 
you  do  by  way  of  special  selling  is  for  their 
benefit.  It  ought  to  show  that  your  store 
is  constantly  striving  to  improve  its  values 
and  its  service  by  better  buying  methods 
and  better  selling  methods.  Good  buying 
and  good  selling  are  matters  of  experience 
and  of  watchfulness  before  August  rolls 
around,  of  good  judgment  and  close  atten- 
tion to  details. 


No.  61  723 — -Gray  kid,  plug  cut  vamp,  lace  boot; 
perforated  vamp;  imitation  perforations  on  instep 
and  top;  covered  Louis  heel;  welt  sole. 

No.  61723 Bota  de  lazos,  cabritilla  gris,  capel- 

/ada  recortada  y perforada;  imitacion  perforacion 
sobre  empeine  y cana;  tacon  Louis  cubierto;  suela 
welt. 


There  are  some  important  general  poli- 
cies that  most  successful  shoe  buyers  ob- 
serve. 

All-Year  Selling 

One  of  them  is  to  confine  your  volume 
of  purchases  to  a few  good  lasts. 

Decide  on  three  or  four  styles,  the  less 
the  better,  to  make  leaders  and  volume 
sellers  each  season.  Then  do  something 
to  make  these  styles  sell. 

Feature  them  in  the  advertising  dur- 
ing the  current  season,  in  the  windows  and 
in  the  inside  displays.  Train  the  clerks  on 
these  styles  and  teach  them  how  to  em- 
phasize their  style  value  to  every  customer. 
Leave  nothing  undone  that  will  put  your 
footwear  in  a favorable  light  with  every 
customer  who  comes  into  the  store. 

This  amounts  to  creating  popular  ap- 
proval and  interest  in  the  styles  that  you 
buy  and  want  to  sell,  instead  of  waiting 
to  see  whether  the  public  will  take  to  them 
or  not. 

It  is  a matter  of  managing  the  styles 
instead  of  allowing  them  to  manage  you. 


sole. 

No.  60969 Bota  abotonada  de  7 /i  pulgadas  de 

alto;  capellada  de  gunmetal;  cana  de  pano  gris, 
tacon  Cubano  de  cuero;  suela  welt. 

And  it  will  reduce  the  amount  of  good 
stock  that  must  be  sacrificed  in  August. 

Watch  Slow  Movers 

It  is  quite  possible  that  a mistake  in 
judgment  will  be  made  occasionally  by  the 
man  who  follows  this  plan.  He  will  buy  a 
style  now  and  then  that  will  move  very 
slowly,  no  matter  how  skillfully  he  pushes 
it.  But  the  slower  it  moves  the  quicker 
he  finds  it  out ; and  he  can  then  plan  to  rush 
the  style  out  right  away,  instead  of  holding 
it  until  the  end  of  the  season — when  it  will 
stick  to  the  shelves  harder  than  ever. 

The  livest  shoe  stocks  are  those  that 
are  most  closely  watched  and  weeded  and 
cleaned  out  constantly — monthly,  weekly, 
or  even  daily. 

The  August  Sale 

Plan  your  sale  to  run  two  weeks,  if  the 
stocks  are  big  enough.  Feature  some  spe- 


cial class  of  offering  in  the  ads  every  day 
as  a leader,  and  show  it  in  the  windows — 
specials  from  men’s  dress  shoes,  women’s 
walking  shoes,  children’s  shoes,  etc. 


No.  192 — Button  boot  with  7-in.  Russia  calf  top, 
gun  metal  vamp;  welt  sole;  Cuban  heel;  brown 
rivet  buttons  with  white  circle.  Manufacturer  s 
name  on  request. 

No.  192 Bota  abotonada  con  cana  de  7 pul- 

gadas de  becerro  Ruso;  capellada  de  gun  metal; 
suela  welt;  tacon  Cubano;  botones  remachados 
color  cafe  con  circulos  blancos.  Nombre  del 
fabricante  a pedido. 

Keep  customers  posted  on  what  lines 
and  sizes  and  prices  are  still  plentiful 
enough  to  insure  visiting  the  store  after 
the  sale  has  been  in  progress  three  or  four 
days.  This  is  necessary  because  late  com- 
ers are  likely  to  feel  that  what  they  want 
is  gone. 

If  you  are  really  holding  a clearance 
sale,  hold  it.  Put  every  shoe  into  the  sale 
that  has  been  in  the  store  during  the  cur- 
rent selling  season.  Give  customers  a 
chance  to  do  what  you  claim  the  sale  is  in- 
tended to  help  them  do — save  money  and 
get  good  shoes. 

Prepare  for  New  Season 

But  in  every  ad  bring  out  the  idea  that 
after  the  sale  is  finished  new  shoes  will  be 
in  stock  ready  to  sell.  Do  not  give  the  im- 
pression that  when  this  event  ends  the 
whole  world  ends  so  far  as  shoes  go.  You 
would  feel  badly  if  customers  really  got 
such  an  idea.  So  temper  your  bargain 
talk.  Give  reasons  for  shoe  clearance.  Tell 
the  meaning  of  shoe  clearance. 

Say  in  your  ad : “We  have  gotten  all 
the  profit  we  can  out  of  our  present  stock 
of  shoes.  What  is  left  is  only  in  the  way. 
We  charged  fair  prices  and  made  our  right- 
ful profit,  and  now  what  is  left  is  yours  at 
the  prices  advertised  whether  we  make  any 
profit  or  not.  We  do  this  every  year.  It  is  a 
part  of  our  merchandise  procedure.  It  is 
necessary.  We  make  the  best  of  it,  and  we 
want  you  to.” 

That  would  make  a good  starter  for  an 
August  clearance  heading.  Use  it  if  you 
like.  But  mean  it,  if  you  say  it. 

+ 

Much  worry  and  after-regrets  can  be  avoided 
through  due  attention  to  those  details  which, 
though  seemingly  small,  are  big  enough  to  cause 
considerable  pecuniary  loss  if  neglected. 
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REIGNSKI 


OETHE  once  said  a dainty  foot  "is  the  only  feature  which  a beautil 
woman  retains  until  she  dies.” 

Throughout  the  history  of  dress,  woman  have  concealed  their  footwear. 
Short  skirts  have  at  last  enabled  women  and  their  shoe  creators  to  adopt 

artistic  boots.  • 

Just  as  Rubens,  Rembrandt  and  Gainsborough  utilized  cloth  on  which  to  apply  their 
art — so  the  modern  shoe  creator  MUST  take  cloth  as  the  basis  of  the  new  art 
footwear.  Leather  is  leather. 

\ The  vogue  for  scroll  and  floral  designs  in  applique  on  fabric  boots 

\ fashionable^and  costs  one^quarter  as  much  as  leather. 

\ Tiger  Reignskin  is  the  finest  shoe  fabric  in  the  world.  It  can  b< 

\ in  a thousand  fashions — artistic — economical — profitable. 


AEG  US  PATENT OrflCE 

HATURAU1LEGR0WN  flOTH  llj 


is  art — smart, 


Peters  Manufacturing  Co 

Shoe  Cloth  Specialists  Three  Generations 

New  York 
Boston 


TIGER 

Whistler's  famous  $50,000  painting,  entitled  "The  Girl  in 
Brown,  now  in  the  home  of  Mr.  H C.  Frick.  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York,  is  the  inspiration  for  this  picture  of 
Miss  Roliand. 


Miss  Adele  Rolland,  Cohan  Harris  leading  woman 
n dw  rehearsing  for  their  new  comedy,  * Buried  T reasure.* 


Copyright,  1916,  Peters  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York  City 
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Selling  Play  Shoes 

Circular  Idea  That  Would  Make  a 
Good  Newspaper  Ad 

An  ingenious  measuring  scale  designed 
for  showing  the  proper  size  of  shoe  for  a 
child  is  a part  of  a circular  issued  annually 
by  a successful  Eastern  store  for  the  ad- 
vertising of  children’s  summer  play  shoes. 
In  addition  to  the  measuring  scale,  various 
styles  of  play  shoes  were  shown  and  de- 
scriptions were  given  of  the  materials  and 
workmanship. 

The  store  where  the  idea  originated 
has  had  very  satisfactory  returns  from 
this  “paper  salesman.”  A copy  is  put  into 


a direct-by-mail  circular.  Stores  that  pay 
50  cents  an  inch,  or  a lower  price,  could 
well  afford  to  reprint  such  a chart  in  news- 
paper ads. 

As  with  all  other  selling  methods,  the 
most  important  thing  is  the  merchandise. 
Have  something  special,  and  describe  it  in 
a manner  that  will  make  parents  want  a 
pair  or  two  of  your  play  shoes.  A cut,  or 
as  many  cuts  as  there  are  styles,  will  help. 

Facilitate  Matters 

Everything  should  be  done  to  induce 
readers  of  the  advertising  to  “obey  the  im- 
pulse” on  the  spot  by  measuring  the  young- 
ster’s foot  and  getting  their  order  to  your 
store  in  whatever  way  is  most  convenient. 
Make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  them. 


In  using  this  or  any  other  chart  pre- 
cautions should  be  taken  to  have  the  scale 
correspond  exactly  with  the  measure  that 
is  represented.  The  scale  used  is  set  up  in 
type  and,  therefore,  does  not  involve  any 
expense  of  drawing  or  engraving. 


Shoe  Window  Displays 

Trio  of  Orignal  Designs  that  Are  Simple, 
Yet  Effective 

We  here  present  three  original  designs 
or  suggestions,  prepared  by  the  Econo- 
mist, which  will  be  found  useful  to  shoe 
department  heads  working  in  co-operation 
with  the  store’s  display  manager. 

The  drawing  marked  No.  1 shows  a set- 
ting for  sport  shoes.  The  various  articles 
used  as  accessories,  such  as  tennis  rackets, 
golf  clubs,  paddle,  tfaseball  bat,  etc.,  lend 
themselves  readily  to  use  as  shoe  stands. 
When  the  shoe  cannot  readily  be  attached 
to  the  article  employed  for  this  purpose 
the  footwear  may  be  placed  directly  by  the 
side  of  it. 

Sugestion  No.  2 is  based  on  the  idea  of 
color  harmony,  which  has  become  so  im- 
portant a factor  in  women’s  attire.  In 
carrying  out  this  suggestion  care  should 
be  taken  to  properly  harmonize  the  colors 
in  the  costume  and  in  the  small  pieces  of 
dress  goods  with  which  the  shoes  are 
shown.  If  the  colors  are  so  selected  that 
the  window  as  a whole  is  in  harmony,  the 
display  should  prove  both  attractive  to  the 


all  bundles  and  outgoing  envelopes  for 
about  ten  days.  It  is  also  mailed  to  the 
store’s  charge  list  and  to  temporary  sum- 
mer addresses  on  record  in  the  store. 

Could  Go  in  Newspapers 

The  store  in  question  did  not  insert 
this  chart  in  its  newspaper  advertising, 
for  the  reason  that  20  to  30  cents  a line, 
the  price  range  of  newspaper  space  in  the 
city  in  which  the  store  is  located,  would 
make  the  cost  of  the  scale  excessive. 

There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  this 
idea  could  not  be  worked  just  as  success- 
fully in  newspaper  advertising  as  it  is  in 


eye  and  effective  from  a practical  stand- 
point. 

The  multiplication  of  viewr  by  the  use 
of  mirrors  is  the  principal  feature  in  our 
third  suggestion.  Two  mirrors  and  three 
shoe  stands  are  all  the  accessories  needed 
for  this  setting.  Being  placed  edge  to  edge, 
at  the  proper  angle,  the  mirrors  reflect  the 
shoes  posed  in  front  of  them  in  such  a 
way  that  the  footwear  is  visible  from  every 
angle. 

4 

Among  the  articles  in  this  week’s  Economist 
of  interest  to  shoe  men  are:  “Clearance  Sales, 
Their  Causes  and  Remedy,”  “Human  Interest  in 
Advertising  to  Men,”  and  “Records  That  Help 
Make  Record  Profits,”  in  the  Men’s  Section,  and 
the  letter  of  our  Washington  correspondent  on 
page  38  of  the  Main  Section. 
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An  Attractive 
High  Cut  Boot 

Finest  dull  calf  whole  foxings ; 
best  black  cloth  top ; eighteen 
buttons  ; leather  Louis  heel ; light 
welted  sole;  Nassau  (706)  last. 
AA  to  D,  2.y2  to  8. 

Price  $3.75 

This  boot  is  nine  inches  high  and 
fits  perfectly  about  the  ankle  and 
top. 


Imported  Bronze  Kid 
High  Cut  Dress  Boot 

Whole  foxed  ; finest  bronze  cloth 
top ; eighteen  rivet  buttons ; light, 
welted  sole,  closely  trimmed ; 
bronze  kid  covered  LXV  heel ; 
Shelburne  (800)  last.  AA  to  D, 
2l/2  to  8. 

Price  $4.60 

The  bronze  cloth  and  bronze  bone 
buttons  are  made  especially  to 
our  order  for  this  boot.  They 
exactly  match  the  bronze  leather. 


o 

© 


Finest  Black  Glace 
Kid  Newport  Pump 

Square  edge  turn  sole;  Stenton 
(812)  last;  two-inch  covered 
LXV  heel ; attractive  slide ; small 
perforations  around  vamp  and 
top  of  quarters;  Tuscan  calf 
quarter  linings.  AAA,  4L2  to  8 ; 
AA  to  D,  2^  to  8. 

Price  $3.50 

The  Newport  is  a crimped  vamp 
pattern  and  fits  without  a 
wrinkle. 

Style  16 

Exactly  as  above,  but  white  sea 
island  with  white  welting. 

Price  $3.35 


High  Grade  Summer  Styles 


r I ''HERE  is  a wealth  of  exclusive  style  in  these  six 
summer  numbers. 


Every  detail  is  correct.  You  need  not  hesitate  in 
featuring  them  as  perfect  models  of  the  season’s 
best  fashion. 


These,  as  well  as  all  other  Hallahan  shoes,  are  thor- 
oughly well  made  from  the  best  materials  obtain- 
able. You  can  offer  them  to  your  customers  with 
the  knowledge  that  they  will  bring  keen  satisfaction. 


'c 
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The  Rise  of  a Retail  Shoe  Salesman 


“The  real  reason  for  my  getting  my 
present  job,  as  near  as  I can  figure  it,  is 
the  fact  that  I admitted  that  I had  made 
a mistake,”  said  the  manager  of  one  of  the 
big  shoe  departments  in  a metropolitan 
center  to  an  Economist  stalf-member. 
“But  that  is  getting  the  cart  before  the 
horse  a bit. 

“I  started  selling  shoes  in  a town  of 
about  20,000  people.  I flatter  myself  that 
I was  a pretty  hard  worker.  I suppose  I 
might  have  said,  when  you  asked  me  how 
I got  the  job,  that  hard  work  did  it,  but  I 
don’t  believe  I would  have  been  telling  the 
whole  truth. 

First  Department  Store  Job 

“It  is  a sure  thing  that  no  shoe  clerk 
is  going  to  become  a manager  without  hard 
work,  but  neither  will  he  realize  his  am- 
bition by  that  alone.  I built  up  a pretty 
good  reputation  as  a shoe  salesman  in  the 
town  where  I stayed  and  was  quite  sur- 
prised one  day  to  have  the  manager  of  a 
local  department  store  suggest  that  I could 
probably  get  a job  there  if  I made  appli- 
cation. It  so  happened  that  I had  an  ink- 
ling at  the  time  that  our  own  store  was 
going  out  of  business.  So  I was  glad  to 
get  the  tip. 

“When  I applied  to  the  department 
store  owner  he  gave  me  a frank  talk.  He 
told  me  their  shoe  buyer  was  getting  old 
and  that  they  needed  new  blood  in  the  de- 
partment. They  wanted  a man  who  could 
train  up  as  assistant  to  the  buyer.  The 
buyer,  so  the  merchant  said,  had  been  with 
them  for  years  and  would  continue  with 
them  as  long  as  he  lived  and  cared  to  hold 
the  job.  What  they  wanted  was  a live 
man  to  train  with  him. 

Salesmen  in  a Rut 

“When  I asked  what  was  the  matter 
with  some  of  the  salesmen  already  in  the 
department  the  merchant  told  me  the  men 


No.  5 7787 — Russia  calf  7 J/2  inch  button  boot; 
vamp,  foxing  and  cuff  to  match;  brown  cloth  top; 
brown  buttons  and  buttonholes;  J/2  leather  Louis 
heel;  welt  sole. 

No.  5 7 787 Bota  abotonada  de  becerro  Ruso, 

7 Zi  pulgadas;  capellada,  contrafuerte  y puno  del 
mismo  color;  cana  de  pano  cafe;  botones  y ojales 
cafe;  tacon  Louis  medio,  de  cuero;  suela  welt. 


were  in  a rut,  and  warned  me  that  I must 
not  fall  into  the  same  tactics  of  ‘doing 
just  what  I was  paid  to  do.’ 

“I  accepted  his  statements  at  their  face 
value  and  took  the  job.  Incidentally,  I 
might  have  taken  the  job  anyhow,  because 
it  offered  more  money,  and,  as  I said  be- 
fore, I had  a strong  suspicion  that  our 
store  was  going  to  be  sold  out. 

No  Encouragement 

“When  I went  to  work  two  weeks  later 
the  Anvil  Chorus  rang  loud  and  clear. 
After  the  ice  was  broken  and  I had  gotten 
acquainted  with  the  other  salesmen  in  the 
department  they  began  to  tell  me  what  a 
bunch  of  old  skinflints  the  management  of 
that  store  was.  ‘You  got  the  same  line 
of  bull  that  we  did,  didn’t  you?’  chirped 
up  the  man  who  apparently  was  the  leader 
of  the  Knockers’  Club.  ‘Going  to  be  trained 
up  as  assistant  to  the  buyer?’ 

“I  merely  laughed  and  made  no  reply, 
but  I made  up  my  mind,  from  what  I saw 


No.  61354— G ray  nubuck  lace  boot;  invisible 
eyelets;  black  kid  tip,  one  piece  stay  and  overlaid 
cuff  and  foxing;  wood  heel,  kid  covered. 

No.  61354 Bota  de  lazos  de  nubuck;  ojales  in- 

visibles; cana  de  cabritilla  negra;  contrafuerte  y 
puno  sobrepuesto;  tacon  de  madera  cubierto  de 
cabritilla. 

around,  that  if  these  men  were  not  getting 
a chance  at  the  assistant  buyership  it  was 
largely  because  they  were  not  willing  to 
work  for  it.  I made  it  a point  to  keep  out 
of  department  cliques ; and  the  easiest  way 
to  do  that  was,  of  course,  to  keep  busy. 

Always  Plenty  of  Jobs 

“Now,  no  one  who  has  ever  worked  in 
a shoe  store,”  he  continued,  “will  question 
the  statement  that  there  is  work  enough  to 
keep  shoe  salesmen  out  of  mischief.  When 
you  are  not  selling  goods  you  can  be  check- 
ing up  stock,  seeing  what  lines  are  short 
and  doing  the  dozen-and-one  things  that 
ought  to  be  done,  but  often  are  neglected. 

“At  the  end  of  the  first  year  I had 
made  a pretty  good  record  on  sales;  so  I 
went  direct  to  the  store’s  owner  and  struck 
for  a raise.  He  told  me  frankly  that  he 
couldn’t  afford  it.  I asked  him  what  my 


sales  had  been.  He  gave  me  the  figures; 
frankly.  Let  us  say  that  they  were 
$15,000.  Of  course,  I knew  myself  about 


No.  60729 — lYi  in.  brown  kid  button  boot, 
saddle  fox  and  covered  wood  heel  of  black  kid. 

No.  60  729 Bota  de  botones  de  7 J/2  pulgadas, 

de  cabritilla  cafe,  tacon  de  madera  cubierto  de 
cabritilla  negra. 

what  the  totals  were,  and  his  statements 
merely  confirmed  my  own  estimates. 

Suggested  a Bonus  Plan 

“ ‘Now,’  I said  to  the  merchant,  ‘sup- 
pose I were  to  sell  $18,000  worth  of  shoes 
this  year,  wouldn’t  I be  worth  an  extra 
percentage  in  that  case?’  He  admitted 
that  if  I could  increase  my  sales  to  that 
figure  they  certainly  could  afford  to  pay 
me  more  money.  So  we  agreed  that  if  I 
sold  shoes  to  the  extent  of  the  volume 
named  I was  to  get  a cash  bonus  of  a cer- 
tain amount.  Of  course,  I had  to  make  the 
full  $18,000  or  not  get  a cent  extra. 

“Then  I reminded  the  merchant  of  his 
statement  that  I was  to  be  trained  up  as 
assistant  manager.  ‘If  I am  going  to  be 
assistant,’  I said,  ‘don’t  you  think  it  is  time 
I was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
job  higher  up?’  I got  an  instant  admis- 
sion as  to  the  justice  of  this,  and  from 
that  time  on  when  the  buyer  had  any  pur- 
chases to  make  I always  accompanied  him. 

“Well,  my  bonus  plan  worked  out  all 
right,  but  there  were  certainly  times  dur- 
ing the  year  when  I got  the  cold  shivers, 
fearing  that  I would  just  miss  the  figure 
set  and,  after  all  the  hard  work,  fail  to 
get  the  extra  money  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
It  was  a good  thing  for  me,  but  if  I had 
known  as  much  at  the  beginning  as  I did 
at  the  end  I probably  would  have  made 
my  bonus  suggestion  on  a percentage  basis 
and  not  on  a fixed  amount  of  sales. 

Opposed  Manufacturer’s  Plan 

“It  was  while  acting  in  a sort  of  ad- 
visory capacity  to  the  buyer  that  I got  the 
opportunity  which  finally  led  to  my  pres- 
ent job.  One  of  the  big  wholesale  shoe 
houses  wanted  us  to  make  a change  in  the 
way  we  were  handling  their  shoes.  We 
had  been  doing  business  with  the  house 
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10  CARAT  GOLD  FRONT  SHOE  BUCKLES 


THESE  ARE  HAND  CHASED,  HAND  ENGRAVED  OR  ENGINE  TURNED 

These  may  be  ordered  in  Green  Gold,  Red  Gold,  White  Gold,  Yellow  Gold, 
or  in  color  combinations. 

Any  shape  of  buckle  represented  may  be  ordered  in  Plain  Dull  or  Polished 
finish,  in  Green  Gold,  Red  Gold,  White  Gold  or  Yellow  Gold. 

WE  MAKE  HALF  A DOZEN  DESIGNS  IN  EACH  SHAPE  OF  BUCKLE  THE  BUCKLES  ARE  SHIPPED  MOUNTED  A PAIR  ON  A CARD 

SHAPES  100,  150,  176,  125, are  $12.00  per  dozen  pairs. 

SHAPES  226,  237,  229,  200,  204,  . . . are  $15.00  per  dozen  pairs. 

SHAPES  380,  300,  388,  417,  330,  425,  are  $24.00  per  dozen  pairs 

TERMS  ARE  10%,  30  DAYS  F.  O B.  Your  Store 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

HARRISON  JEWELRY  COMPANY 

P.  O.  Box  531  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  Room  1605,  71  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Mr.  W.  C.  H.  Brown 

TELEPHONE,  CORTLANDT  113 
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for  years,  and,  of  course,  we  had  confi- 
dence in  their  judgment.  The  proposition, 
however,  did  not  seem  right  to  me.  When 
the  buyer  asked  me  about  it  I opposed  it. 
I hadn’t  been  at  the  early  conferences  at 
which  this  proposition  was  taken  up,  but 
when  the  final  show-down  came  the  buyer 
called  me  to  come  along. 

“We  went  to  the  hotel  and  met  the 
salesmen,  and  the  proposition,  after  a pre- 
liminary talk,  was  brought  up.  The  buyer 
turned  to  me  with  a question  as  to  my 
opinion,  and  I told  him  I thought  the  plan 
was  entirely  wrong. 

“Well,  sir,  you  should  have  seen  that 
salesman  go  up  in  the  air.  He  certainly 
did  reach  the  ceiling  with  the  fireworks. 
‘The  idea  of  a young  squirt  of  a shoe  sales- 
man being  allowed  to  dictate  store  policy !’ 
This  was  his  line  of  talk,  and  he  warmed 
up  to  his  subject  as  he  went  along.  I 
stuck  to  my  guns,  however,  and  the  plan 
did  not  go  through.  Neither  did  it  go 
through  the  next  season. 

Big  Enough  to  Admit  Error 

“In  the  meantime,  I had  been  doing  a 
great  deal  of  thinking.  Here  was  a big 


No.  2 1 4 — Men’s  Russia  calf  vamp  and  foxing 
perforated;  square  cut  throat;  brown  cloth  top; 
pearl  rivet  buttons  to  match.  Manufacturer’s  name 
on  request. 

No.  2 1 4 Zapato  de  b ecerro  de  Rusia  con  cape- 

llada  y contrafuerte  perforados;  cana  de  pano 
cafe;  botones  de  perla  remachados  que  hermanan. 
Nombre  del  fabricante  a pedido. 

manufacturing  concern,  in  touch  with  re- 
tail concerns  all  over  the  country.  Season 
after  season  they  put  the  plan  up  to  us 
and  told  of  its  success  in  other  territories. 
After  all,  my  experience  was  limited,  and 
I finally  figured  out  that  I,  probably,  was 
wrong.  So  when  the  manufacturer’s  sales- 
man again  put  up  the  proposition  I said 
that  I believed  we  had  better  try  out  the 
plan,  and  gave  my  reason  for  changing 
my  mind.  The  plan  worked  out  success- 
fully, and  the  matter,  so  far  as  the  sales- 
man and  I was  concerned,  was  never  re- 
ferred to  again. 

“But  evidently  he  had  not  forgotten  it, 
for  when  the  management  of  this  store 
wanted  a buyer  that  salesman  who  had 
referred  to  me  as  a ‘mere  squirt  of  a shoe 
salesman’  promptly  sent  in  my  name. 

“There  is  no  need  to  go  into  details  as 
to  negotiations.  You  can  see  for  yourself 
that  I got  the  job.  I spoke  to  the  salesman 
some  time  later,  and  he  admitted  that  he 
had  told  the  house  that,  in  his  opinion,  a 
man  who  had  the  nerve  to  first  oppose  a 
plan  that  he  considered  bad  and  then  had 


the  courage  to  admit  his  mistake  ought  to 
be  able  to  hold  down  a manager’s  job  in 
any  store  satisfactorily. 

“So  if  you  want  to  know  how  I got 
my  present  job,  I would  say  that  it  was: 


No.  6 — Men’  s lace  boot  with  Russia  calf  vamp 
and  brown  kid  top;  I in.  heel;  welt  sole.  Manu- 
facturer’s name  on  request. 


No.  6 — Zapato  de  lazos  para  hombres  con  cape- 
llada  de  becerro  de  Rusia  y punta  de  cabritilla 
cafe;  taco  de  una  pulgada;  suela  welt.  Nombre  del 
fabricante  a pedido. 

First,  because  I was  not  afraid  to  take 
my  propositions  to  the  management ; and 
second,  the  ability  to  know  when  I was 
wrong,  and  admit  my  error.” 

Study  the  Conditions 

Retailer  Will  Then  Realize  the  Manu- 
facturer’s Present  Handicaps 

It  is  generally  understood  that  manu- 
facturers have  about  exhausted  their  sup- 
ply of  leathers  of  various  kinds  bought  at 
prices  which  were  more  nearly  to  the  nor- 
mal than  those  now  prevailing.  In  most 
cases,  too,  the  shoes  they  have  sold  have 
been  priced  on  the  basis  of  their  earlier 
purchases  of  materials.  At  the  present 
time  the  manufacturer  who  needs  leather 
must  go  into  the  market  and  buy  it  at  high 
figures,  in  order  to  turn  out  the  goods  re- 


No.  61978 New  side  button  patent  leather 

vamp,  fox  and  cuff  with  perforations;  brown  buck 
top;  flat  brown  rivet  buttons;  wood  Louis  patent 
leather  covered  heel;  welt  sole. 

No.  61978 Bota  de  novedad  abotonada  a un 

lado  con  capellada  de  charol;  cana  de  gamo  cafe; 
botones  pianos  color  cafe,  remachados;  tacon  Louis 
de  madera  cubierto  de  cuero;  suela  welt. 
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quired  to  fill  recent  orders  for  immediate  or 
near-by  delivery. 

Some  manufacturers  are  declining  to 
book  orders  at  any  price  for  the  present, 
as  until  they  have  the  new  price  scale  on 
raw  materials  they  are  unable  to  figure 
their  cost  of  production. 

Why  Delivery  Is  Delayed 

Under  these  circumstances  the  retailer 
may  well  be  patient  with  manufacturers, 
in  case  goods  are  not  delivered  as  promptly 
as  he  desires.  Such  delays  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  fault  of  the  manufacturer. 
Someone — in  this  case  the  tanner  or  the 
leather  dealer — may  have  “gone  back”  on 
him.  That  is  to  say,  he — the  shoe  manu- 
facturer— may  have  been  disappointed  in 
the  delivery  of  material. 

In  some  cases,  investigation  will  show 
that  retailers  themselves  are  responsible 
for  delays.  In  every  line  of  goods,  when- 
ever scarcity  of  merchandise  prevails  over- 
buying becomes  general.  Feeling  that  they 
may  be  disappointed  in  deliveries,  retailers 
over-order.  In  some  cases,  they  place  the 
same  order  with  three  different  manufac- 
turers. The  goods  received  from  the  first 
manufacturer  are  retained,  and  those  from 
the  second  and  third  are  sent  back.  These 
useless  deliveries,  naturally,  prevent  the 


No.  216 Men’s  button  boot;  gunmetal  vamp 

and  tip;  a contrasting  colored  kid  top;  black  but- 
tons; welt  sole. 

No.  216 Zapato  abotonado  para  hombres; 

capellada  y punta  de  gunmetal;  cana  de  cabritilla 
en  color  contrastante ; botones  negros,  suela  welt. 

manufacturers  from  making  deliveries  to 
other  customers. 

Delay  in  production  is  also  occasioned 
by  retailers  who  buy  novelties  out  of  sea- 
son, in  the  idea  that  by  buying  early  they 
will  get  a special  price.  Possibly  they  do, 
but  later  on  they  reach  the  conclusion  that 
the  styles  they  have  ordered  are  not  right, 
and  they  either  countermand  the  order  or 
else  change  it  over  so  that  they  will  get  the 
newer  styles.  It  can  readily  be  seen  how 
such  conditions  hamper  the  manufacturer 
and  delay  production. 

With  these  conditions  in  mind,  thought- 
ful retailers  will  exercise  exceptional  care 
in  placing  orders,  with  a view  to  doing 
their  part  in  helping  to  tide  over  a difficult 
situation.  They  will  realize,  too,  that  the 
manufacturer,  being  dependent  on  the 
good-will  of  the  retailer,  is  doing,  and  will 
continue  to  do,  his  best  to  supply  the  re- 
quirements of  his  customers.  A little  more 
confidence  in  the  manufacturer  on  the  part 
of  the  retailer  and  a more  careful  study  of 
the  conditions  will  be  an  advantage  all 
around. 
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SHOE  SECTION  OF  THE  DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 


All  Sportsmen  Have 
Sought  Such  a Sole 

When  your  customer  asks  for  a serviceable 
sporting  shoe,  you  can  rest  assured  of 
one  thing. 

Neolin  will  satisfy  every  whim  of  the  most 
fastidious. 

The  golfer  prefers  Neolin  soles  because 
they  are  light  and  flexible. 

The  yachtsman  because  Neolin  is  slip- 
proof,  waterproof,  noiseless  and  will  not 
scratch  decks  or  furniture. 

The  tennis  player  because  Neolin  is  light, 
flexible  and  will  not  draw  the  feet. 

In  fact,  for  every  sport  and  every  sportsman, 
Neolin  has  proven  the  one  all  around 
sole  for  permanent  satisfaction. 

You  will  find  that  its  absolute  water  tight- 
ness and  its  unusual  wearing  quality — 
twice  that  of  ordinary  soles — are  the  two 
concluding  arguments  that  will  clinch 
the  sale. 

You  are  going  to  overcome  all  resistance 
to  a shoe  purchase  the  moment  you 
begin  to  explain  the  merits  of  Neolin. 

Send  us  your  name  that  we  may  for- 
ward you  two  Neolin  Posters,  beau- 
tifully printed  in  colors.  Used  as 
window  or  counter  cards,  they  are 
in  perfect  harmony  with  any  decora- 
tive scheme  or  display  arrangement 
you  have  in  mind  for  your  store. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  & Rubber  Co. 

Akron,  Ohio 


WHAT  TO  BUY  AND  HOW  TO  SELL 


July  8,  1916 

Playing  the  Game 

Better-Than- Average  Salesman  Is 
Keen  on  His  Selling  Average 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  build  up  and 
hold  a retail  shoe  business.  Competition 
is  keen,  expenses  are  high  and  profits  are 
none  too  big.  Yet  there  are  department 
managers  who  make  it  go,  year  in  and 
year  out.  Their  success  is  attributable  to 
a number  of  things : shrewd  buying,  skill- 
ful merchandising,  live  advertising  ideas, 
good  management.  The  last-named  in- 
cludes the  employment  of  ambitious,  ener- 
getic, intelligent  salesmen  or  saleswomen. 
For  over  half  the  value  is  in  the  selling — 
the  contact  with  customers.  Shoes  are, 
without  a doubt,  the  most  difficult  to  sell 
of  all  department  store  merchandise, 
everything  being  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

There  is  no  general  rule  or  description 
that  covers  the  abilities  of  the  best  type  of 
shoe  salesmen.  They  vary  greatly.  But 
there  are  everyday  instances  that  point 
out  wherein  merit  consists. 

Never  Lost  a Sale 

There  is  a salesman  in  a shoe  depart- 
ment in  the  Central  West  who  has  never 
actually  lost  a sale — that  is,  in  the  sense 
of  failing  to  sell  every  customer  who  falls 
to  his  lot. 

Yet,  it  sounds  extravagant  and  im- 
probable; but  it  is  true.  There  is  a great 
chess-player  who  has  never  lost  a game. 
There  are  billiard  players  who  have  never 
lost  a game.  Read  the  history  of  indoor 
and  outdoor  sports  if  you  are  skeptical. 

This  salesman  does  not  sell  shoes  ex- 
actly like  a sportsman  plays,  but  his  idea 
is  the  same — to  keep  up  the  average  by 
selling  two  every  time  he  loses  one.  His 
sales  do  not  mount  up  vastly  in  volume, 
but  they  make  money  for  the  store. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  how  he  works : 

Early  last  spring  a regular  customer 


No.  5 7846 — All  white  calf  boot;  white  cuff; 
gray  kid  underlay;  corseted  leg;  adjustable  top; 
black  rim  buttons  with  white  inlay. 

No.  5 7846 — Bota  de  becerro  bianco;  punos; 
blancos;  refuerzos  de  cabritilla  gris;  cana  ajustable; 
botones  con  borde  negro  y relleno  bianco. 


came  in  for  some  lightweight  shoes.  It 
fell  to  the  salesman  in  question  to  wait  on 
her.  He  could  not  find  a shoe  in  stock  to 
fit  her.  She  wanted  a fancy  lace  shoe  for 
street  wear.  He  asked  her  for  her  tele- 
phone number  and  her  address,  telling  her 
he  would  be  glad  to  let  her  know  the  mo- 
ment the  kind  of  shoe  she  wanted  arrived 
at  the  store. 

It  never  arrived — at  least,  not  exactly 
the  shoe  she  wanted — and,  anyway,  she 
supplied  herself  elsewhere,  as  she  had  to 
have  the  shoes  at  once. 

He  Remembered 

The  average  salesman  would  have  for- 
gotten the  matter.  Not  this  one.  He  is 
not  average. 

When  the  summer  stocks  were  full  and 
it  was  time  to  push  outing  shoes,  the  sales- 
man consulted  a little  notebook,  vest 
pocket  size.  He  turned  to  J and  read  a 
notation : “Likes  a lightweight,  short 
vamp,  medium  heel.  Walks  much  and 


No.  61979 New  side  button  boot;  Russia  calf 

vamp,  fox  and  cuff;  pearl  gray  cloth  top;  flat  rivet 
buttons;  leather  Cuban  heel;  welt  sole. 

No.  61979 Bota  de  novedad  abotonada  a un 

lado;  capellada  y puno  de  becerro  Ruso;  cana  de 
pano  gris  perla;  botones  pianos  remachados;  tacon 
Cubano  de  cuero;  suela  welt. 

plays  golf.  Size  5-B.” 

One  afternoon  when  business  was 

slack  the  salesman  called  up  Mrs.  J . 

He  had  no  difficulty  in  re-establishing  the 
incident  in  her  mind,  and  he  described 
briefly  some  new  lots  that  were  just  being 
unpacked.  He  described  the  last,  leather 
and  design,  and  ended  with  the  assurance 
that  there  was  a full  line  of  sizes,  includ- 
ing “5-B,  short  vamp.” 

The  customer  not  only  took  the  ’phone 
call  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  intended, 
but  she  was  impressed  with  the  store’s 
courtesy  and  thorough-going  service.  She 
called  the  next  day  and  bought  three  pairs 
of  shoes. 

The  store  is  still  even  on  this  sales- 
man’s work.  He  lost  one  sale  last  spring 
and  made  three  two  months  later. 

If  there  is  more  than  one  big  lesson  in 
this,  well  and  good.  But  there  is  one  any- 
way. 

Does  it  apply  in  your  shop? 
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Shoe  Advertising 

(Continued  from  page  IX; 

viduality  to  individual  ads  in  a newspaper. 
Competition  is  keen  enough  in  other 


No.  1 94 8 in.  gray  cloth  lace  boot;  small  eye- 

lets; gray  kid  saddle  and  tip  one  piece;  imitation 
perforation  to  designate  toe  cap;  perforated  leather 
strip  at  throat  to  match  saddle;  /i  Louis  leather 
heel. 

No.  194 Bota  de  lazos,  8 pulgadas  de  alto,  de 

pano  gris;  montura  de  cabritilla  gris  y punta  de 
una  pieza;  imitacion  perforacion  que  indica  la 
punta;  correa  de  cuero  perforado  en  el  empeine 
que  hermana  con  la  montura,  tacon  de  cuero 
medio  Louis. 

ways,  without  having  all  the  ads  of  all  the 
stores  look  alike. 

Why  is  it  that  any  shoe  department  or 
any  shoe  store  that  runs  ads  cannot  do  as 
well  as  this  ? There  is  plenty  of  good  type, 
and  any  first-class  printing  shop  or  com- 
posing-room can  do  good  work — can  fol- 
low instructions,  at  least.  All  the  printer 
needs  is  the  type  and  the  adman’s  idea  of 
display. 

Service  Ideas  Used 

The  text  matter  in  these  ads  is  invig- 
orated by  the  use  of  shopping  and  service 
ideas,  garnered  right  out  of  conditions  in 
the  store — the  place  from  which  most  ad- 
vertising inspiration  ought  to  come.  Yet 
there  are  ads  aplenty  with  the  names  of 
famous  firms  appended  whose  admen  went 
to  every  place  but  the  right  one  for  ideas. 
The  merchandise  and  the  service  are  the 
theme  here,  and  what  else  could  be?  That 
is  all  there  is  to  a store,  apart  from  the 
building  and  equipment,  the  operatives 
and  executives,  in  so  far  as  the  customer 
is  concerned. 

Merchandise  for  a special  season  and 
a special  use  is  described,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  carry  conviction. 

But,  after  all,  the  best  part  about  the 
advertising  of  Glide’s,  Los  Angeles,  is  that 
it  fits  Gude’s  goods  and  advertises  Gude’s 
store. 

Read  the  copy,  some  of  you  “Isn’t  it 
about  time  for  another  ad?”  shoe  retailers. 
It  may  give  you  an  idea  for  July  advertis- 
ing— though  that  is  just  the  opposite  sea- 
son to  the  one  during  which  these  two  ads 
were  run. 
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A.  F.  Smith’s 

“Glove 

Fitting” 

F ootwear 


Staple  styles — new  styles.  Goods  bear- 
ing the  BARTLETT-SOMERS  mark 
are  reliable  in  style,  material  and  work- 
manship. 


Give  your  shoe  department  a new  lease 
of  life.  Ask  us  to  send  a salesman 
I with  a complete  line. 


Bartlett.  Somers  Company 


Tell  Your 
Customers  This : 


• - PREPARED  BY  • 
PFISTER  AHD  YOGEL 
LEATHER  COMPANY 


SHOE  * POWDER 

• nELIEVES*  PERSPIRATION  ■ 

• PRESERVES*  SHOE -LEATHER  • 
. A* VALUABLE*  DEODORANT  * 
MAKESYOURFEETCOMFORTABLE 


RIGHT  at  the  start, 
when  they  buy 
their  new  shoes 
and  you  see  that  they 
suffer  from  excessive 
perspiration,  that  P & V 
Shoe  Powder  is  the  most 
efficient  preparation  to 
neutralize  and  relieve 
perspiration.  After  they 
have  worn  the  shoes  a 
week  or  two  and  then 
bring  them  back  all 
cracked  up  and  discol- 
ored, it's  too  late.  All 
the  explanations  you  can 
think  of  then  won't  give 
as  much  satisfaction  as 
P & V Shoe  Powder  used 
in  time. 

It  prevents  perspiration 
from  cracking  and  dis- 
coloring the  leather  and 
makes  the  feet  much 
more  comfortable  in 
warm  weather. 


PCV  Shoe  Powder 

is  made  of  the  perborates  of  zinc  and  soda  and  powdered  talcum, 
three  of  the  most  beneficial  and  effective  substances  for  relieving 
perspiration.  It  preserves  the  leather  and  lengthens  the  life  of  the 
shoes. 

Sell  them  P & V Shoe  Powder it’s  easier  to  prevent  shoes  from 

cracking  than  to  adjust  complaints.  Let  the  Tanner  help  you  in 
your  shoe  leather  troubles. 

Write  your  name  and  address  and  the  name  of  your  findings  jobber 
on  the  margin  of  this  ad.  Then  tear  it  out  and  mail  to  us  for  a 
sample  box  of  P & V Shoe  Powder,  illustrated  circular  and  prices. 
Do  this  now. 

Pfister  & Vogel  Leather  Co.,  ^Sonsin’ 


NOTICE — No  other  manufacturer  can 
supply  and  no  dealer  can  cell  the 
slippers  here  illustrated,  having  the 
tongue  of  a color  different  from  the 
color  of  the  vamp,  except  those 
bought  from  us,  without  incurring 
liability  for  infringement  of  our  ex- 
clusive rights  under  the  TJ.  8.  Letters 
Patent,  granted  to  us  November  23 
1915. 


Buyers  Should  Read 

The  Economist 
Shoe  Section 

Because — 


THE  EASY-SELLING  LINE 


of  Felt  Slippers 

— and  the  best  in  service-giving  for  your  customers. 
“Dolgeville”  Felt  Slippers  have  the  style,  novelty  and 
particular  appropriateness  to  present  day  bo.udoir  dress 
which  women  appreciate  at  a glance. 

They  are  as  durable  as  dainty — offer  big  money’s 
worth  to  your  trade  and  splendid  profit  for  you. 

The  1916  display  includes  many  exclusive  styles. 

Try  “Dolgeville”  Felts  and  see  what  a help  they  are  to 
larger  Felt  Slipper  business. 


Write  for  Samples 

Dolgeville  Felt  Shoe  Co. 

DOLGEVILLE,  N.  Y. 

“If  It’s  Felt,  We  Have  It” 


it  offers  through  its  edi- 
torial and  advertising 
pages  trade  and  market  in- 
formation of  a reliable 
character — practical  shoe 
news  which  carries  a con- 
crete “cash-in”  value. 


Dry  Goods 
Economist 

231  West  39  th  Street 
N ew  York  City 

Telephone:  Bryant  4900 
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WHAT  TO  BUY  AND  HOW  TO  SELL  IT 


Equipment  Arrangement 

Appearance  of  Department  a Factor 
in  Creating  Shoe  Business 

A store  should  be  judged  by  its  ap- 
pearance when  business  is  going  on,  rath- 
er than  by  the  way  it  looks  when  arranged 
for  photographing  or  for  other  special  oc- 
casions. 

If  appearance  has  any  value  as  a factor 
in  creating  business — and  all  students  of 
merchandising  believe  that  it  has — then 
the.  greatest  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from 
this  factor  when  the  store  has  people  in  it. 

With  this  conceded,  it  will  readily  be 
seen  how  important  it  is  to  so  select  and 
arrange  equipment  that  it  will  have  a 
sales-producing  value  and  enable  the  sales- 
force  to  keep  the  appearance  at  a high 
standard  during  rush  hours.  The  im- 
portance of  this  matter  has  been  realized 
with  respect  to  many  departments,  and  it 
has  brought  about  a high  standard  of 
equipment  and  favorable  methods  of  ar- 
ranging it. 

Shoe  Departments  Lacking 

Yet,  for  some  reason  or  other,  in  many 
modern  stores  shoe  departments  are  com- 
monly seen  wherein  practically  no  im- 
provement has  been  made  in  equipment 
arrangement  over  that  which  was  stand- 
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No.  1 — Purely  utilitarian. 

ard  ten  or  twenty  years  ago.  There  seems 
to  be  in  shoe  departments  a lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  necessity  for  creating  a 
favorable  atmosphere.  In  no  other  depart- 
ment in  the  store  does  the  customer  face 
while  waited  on  such  an  ugly-looking  ar- 
ray as  is  presented  by  the  average  unit  of 
shoe  shelving  with  its  row  after  row  of 
boxes.  In  busy  times,  moreover,  the  ledge 
of  the  shelving  and  the  top  of  it  are  fre- 
quently cluttered  with  an  unsightly  jum- 
ble of  empty  boxes,  tissue  paper  and  shoes. 

Remedy  Easily  Applied 

There  is  no  need  for  such  a condition 
to  prevail.  The  remedy  is  simple  and  can 
easily  be  applied.  Reference  to  the  dia- 
grams on  this  page  will  illustrate  more 
clearly  the  point  we  have  in  mind.  No.  1 
shows  a method  of  arrangement  used  fre- 
quently in  many  stores  which  lay  claim 


to  the  use  of  modern  methods.  In  a space, 
40  ft.  long  and  32  ft.  wide,  single  shelving 
is  arranged  all  along  the  walls  or  bounda- 
ries of  the  department,  and  eight  units  of 
double  shelving  are  placed  in  the  open 
space.  There  are  24  seats,  arranged  back 


No  61  120 — Pearl  gray  kid  lace  boot;  perforated 
vamp  and  fox;  imitation  perforation  on  quarter; 
covered  Louis  heel;  welt  sole. 

No.  61  120 Bota  de  lazos  de  cabritilla  de  gris 

perla;  capellada  perforada;  tacon  Louis  cubierto; 
suela  welt. 

to  back,  each  group  facing  a unit  of  shelv- 
ing. 

In  diagram  No.  2 single  shelving  is 
arranged  along  the  rear  wall  and  part 
way  up  the  sides.  Then  there  are  six 
units  of  double  shelving  and  one  unit  of 
single  shelving  in  the  remainder  of  the 
available  space.  Here,  too,  are  24  seats, 
but  their  arrangement  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. They  are  placed  in  groups  of  four — 
which  is  better  than  the  arrangement 
shown  in  No.  1 — and  between  these  seats 
and  the  shelving  are  four  cases  for  the 


No.  61968 All  gray  buck  button  boot;  per- 

forated vamp  at  side  with  underlay;  gray  pearl 
rivet  buttons;  ]/2  Louis  wood  covered  heel;  welt 
sole. 

No.  61968 — Bota  abotonada  de  gamo  gris;  cape- 
llada  perforada  en  los  lados  con  refuerzos,  botones 
de  gris  perla,  remachados;  tacon  medio  Louis 
de  madera,  cubierto;  suela  welt. 
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display  of  shoes  and  for  carrying  a for- 
ward stock  of  findings. 

Greater  Stock  Capacity 

By  the  arrangement  shown  in  dia- 
gram No.  1,  298  lineal  ft.  of  shelving  are 
provided;  in  No.  2 there  are  261  ft.  of 
shelving.  At  first  thought  it  might  ap- 
pear that  the  first  diagram  had  an  advan- 
tage as  far  as  capacity  is  concerned.  The 
limit  of  height  in  this  case,  however,  if 
the  store  makes  any  pretensions  to  adher- 
ing to  modern  methods,  would  be  41/2  ft., 
as  this  limit  must  be  adhered  to  if  a gen- 
eral view  of  the  department  is  to  be  ob- 
tained. With  that  height  there  would  be, 
approximately,  1341  sq.  ft.  of  shelving  in 
No.  1. 

Higher  Shelving  Possible 

In  diagram  No.  2 the  shelving  could  be 
carried  at  least  one  ft.  higher  without  de- 
tracting from  the  appearance  of  the  de- 
partment. With  a height  of  S1/?  ft.  there 
would  be,  approximately,  1435  sq,  ft.  of 
shelving.  Thus  the  arrangement  shown 
in  diagram  No.  2 would  afford  a greater 
carrying  capacity,  plus  the  advantage  ac- 
cruing from  the  use  of  the  display  and 
findings  cases. 

The  principles  of  arrangement  here 
described  can  be  applied  to  a space  of  al- 
most any  size  for  a shoe  department  of 


such  proportions  as  is  commonly  seen  in 
department  stores.  And  whereas  in  ar- 
rangement No.  1,  the  shelving  and  seats 
are  placed  in  a purely  practical  way,  with- 
out any  attempt  to  obtain  benefit  from  the 
employment  of  subtle  means  for  creating 
business,  in  diagram  No.  2,  the  fine  points 
of  merchandising  have  been  regarded  and 
the  arrangement  is  still  of  a practical 
character.  Hence  better  results  will  be 
secured. 

Economisms 

The  keenness  of  present-day  competition  sug- 
gests that  no  longer  can  merchant  or  buyer  rely 
on  guesswork  in  connection  with  provision  for  due 
profits  on  his  merchandise. 


Merchants  who  are  contemplating  alterations 
in  their  establishments  may  learn  much  from 
visits  to  stores  of  about  the  same  size  and  cli- 
entele as  their  own. 
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SHOE  SECTION  OF  THE  DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 


THE  ONE  STAPLE  THING  IN  A 
MASS  OF  UNCERTAINTY 

All  materials  used  in  the  making  of  shoes  have 
increased  from  5 to  150%  in  the  year  ending 
March  1,  1916;  but  the  cost  of  the  use  of  the 
wonderful  and  intricate  leased  machines  which 
make  possible  the  economic  production  of 
modern  footwear  remains  the  same.  The  only 
changes  in  the  past  15  years  have  been  downward. 


ROYALTY  IN  CENTS 


President  Sidney  W.  Winslow  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Company,  in  the  United  States  District  Court,  in  Boston,  on 
January  13,  1914,  made  the  following  statement  under  oath, 
with  regard  to  the  royalty  paid  by  a shoe  manufacturer  at  the 
time  the  suit  was  brought  against  the  Company  in  December, 
1911: — 

“The  average  royalty  paid  by  a shoe  manufacturer  for  the  use 
of  all  machines  furnished  by  the  Company  in  the  manufacture 
of  all  types  and  grades  of  shoes  is  less  than  Two  and  Two= 
Third  Cents  per  pair.” 


Every  student  of  trade  conditions  will  be  interested  in  the  group  of 
handsomely  illustrated  booklets  which  we  are  glad  to  send  free  to 
those  who  request  them. 


UNITED  SHOE  MACHINERY  CO. 

Boston,  Mass. 
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PONTINE  is  produced  in  other 
effects  and  fabric  combinations 
equally  smart  or  smarter— 

Your  store  will  be  judged 
or  the  lack  of  it. 
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No.  3757 


One  Way  to  Cut  Costs 


Every  store,  large  or  small,  will  be  well  repaid 
by  due  effort  to  prevent  and  detect  inaccuracies  on 
the  part  of  shippers  and  transportation  companies. 

One  of  the  causes  of  losses  to  the  re- 
tailer which,  though  small  in  themselves, 
may  prove  large  in  the  aggregate,  is  lack 
of  care  in  the  examination  of  shipments 
when  taken  from  transportation  companies 
and  in  auditing  freight  and  express  bills. 
Among  those  connected  with  the  store 
whom  it  is  neccesary  to  impress  with  the 
importance  of  giving  due  attention  to  these 
details  are  the  receiving  clerk  and  the 
driver  who  hauls  the  goods  from  the  depot. 

The  store’s  receiving  clerk  should  be 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  after  a 
“clean”  receipt  for  a shipment  has  been 
given  to  the  carrier  the  collection  of  any 
claims  is  naturally  more  difficult.  The 
driver  should  be  made  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  examining  each  package 
as  carefully  as  possible  at  the  freight 
depot.  He  should  see  that  it  has  not  been 
tampered  with  or  injured.  He  should  also 
take  care  that  the  weight,  quantity  and  de- 
scriptions given  on  the  delivery  check 
issued  by  the  transportation  company  are 
O.K.  It  is  his  duty,  too,  to  point  out  at 
once  to  the  freight  agent  any  irregularities 
he  may  detect  and  to  see  that  they  are 
noted  on  the  freight  bill  by  the  agent.  If 
the  circumstances  appear  to  require  it,  the 
driver  should  have  the  package  opened 
and  an  inventory  taken  in  his  presence. 
The  store  should  supply  the  driver  with  a 
book  of  forms,  with  duplicate  and  carbon, 
these  forms  calling  for  the  insertion  of 
certain  particulars. 

The  receiving  clerk  should  check  the 
packages,  on  their  arrival  at  the  store, 
using  the  driver’s  report  and  other  data 
for  this  purpose.  Of  course,  in  many  cases, 
as  our  readers  well  know,  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  driver  to  examine  the  contents  of 
the  packages  at  the  depot  so  as  to  see 
whether  there  is  shortage  or  damage. 
Whenever  shortage  or  damage  is  detected, 
however,  it  i3  the  duty  of  the  store’s  re- 
ceiving clerk  to  cause  the  transportation 
company’s  agent  to  look  into  the  matter  as 


soon  as  possible  and  have  him  take  careful 
note  of  the  discrepancy  or  loss.  This  will 
greatly  simplify  the  settlement  of  claims. 

In  reference  to  the  weighing  of  goods, 
the  transportation  companies  frequently 
assume  that  the  shipper’s  weight  stated  on 
the  bill  of  lading  is  correct,  though  the 
true  weight  may  be  considerably  less.  A 
driver  who  is  a good  judge  of  weights  and 
takes  pains  to  weigh  a package  in  the 
freight  agent’s  presence  when  he  has  any 
doubts  will  save  considerable  money  for 
his  concern — especially  if  he  gets  the  agent 
to  note  the  discrepancy  on  the  freight  bill. 

In  the  case  of  express  shipments  scru- 
tiny of  the  weight  and  condition  of  the 
package  and  of  the  rate  charged  is  equally 
advisable. 

In  the  store’s  office  again,  the  employee 


American  Styles 

Next  Week’s  Economist 

Fashion  merchandise  for  fall,  as 
produced  by  American  designers 
and  manufacturers,  will  be  illustrated 
in  our  issue  of  next  Saturday.  The 
style  tendencies  which  have  thus  re- 
ceived adoption  and  expression  in 
this  country  will  be  further  made 
clear  in  concise,  accurate  statements. 

Never  has  there  been  such  great 
diversity  in  Paris  fashions;  never, 
therefore,  has  there  been  so  great  a 
need  for  authoritative  information  as 
to  which  styles  will  have  the  most 
general  acceptance. 

This  American  Styles  Number  will 
show  the  extent  to  which  the  Paris 
fashion  trend,  as  portrayed  in  our 
World-Wide  Fall  Fashion  Number 
of  June  1 7,  has  registered  its  influ- 
ence on  the  merchandise  which  will 
soon  be  offered  by  the  retailer. 

No  doubt,  new  treatments  and 
further  developments  of  the  styles 
shown  in  the  Economist  will  be  pre- 
sented in  Paris  during  the  coming 
dressmakers’  openings.  But  with  the 
aid  of  this  next  issue  of  ours  the 
retailer  can  go  ahead,  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  goods  he  now 
orders  will  link  up  with  his  later  pur- 
chases. 


who  audits  freight  and  express  bills  ought 
to  be  both  well-posted  and  conscientious. 
The  railroad  companies  have  thousands  of 
classifications,  and  the  mode  of  packing  as 
well  as  the  character  of  the  goods  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  rate ; hence,  special 
knowledge  is  essential  if  overcharges  are 
to  be  detected. 

Moreover,  through  lack  of  knowledge 
or  carelessness  the  concern  from  whom  the 
retailer  bought  the  goods  may  describe 
them  to  the  transportation  company  in 
such  a way  that  it  charges  a high  rate 
thereon,  whereas  the  change  of  perhaps 
only  one  word  in  the  shipper’s  description 
would  bring  them  under  a much  lower 
rate.  Both  the  auditor  and  the  receiving 
clerk,  therefore,  should  be  encouraged  to 
keep  posted  on  classification,  rates,  etc., 
and  on  all  changes  therein.  These  em- 
ployees should,  of  course,  be  constantly  on 
the  lookout  for  errors  on  the  part  of  the 
transportation  company’s  billing  clerks  in 
the  matter  of  rates  as  well  as  of  extensions. 

Some  merchants  with  all  their  orders 
send  a printed  form  requesting  the  shipper 
to  see  to  it  that  the  weight  and  classifica- 
tion of  all  goods  forwarded  to  them  are 
stated  accurately  on  the  bill  of  lading. 
This  is  a wise  policy,  as  it  may  save  con- 
siderable trouble  and  expense.  Neverthe- 
less, the  retailer  must  depend  largely  on 
his  own  organization  to  detect  blunders  of 
all  kinds.  And  that  it  is  well  worth  while 
to  do  this  very  little  experience  will  show. 
It  is,  indeed,  surprising  that  more  atten- 
tion is  not  devoted  to  these  matters  by  the 
generality  of  retailers,  more  especially  in 
view  of  the  close  scrutiny  they  give  to  other 
outlays.  There  are  still  concerns  which 
pay  out  thousands  of  dollars,  year  by  year, 
for  freight  charges,  and  yet  their  freight 
bills  are  not  subjected  to  proper  scrutiny, 
nor  are  their  incoming  shipments  examined 
as  to  their  weight  and  other  important 
details. 

Throughout  this  article,  for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  we  have  referred  to  the  store’s 
receiving  clerk  and  its  auditor.  It  goes 
without  saying,  however,  that  those  stores 
which  are  without  such  employees  ought 
to  see  that  some  reliable  person  gives 
proper  attention  to  incoming  shipments 
and  the  bills  therefor. 
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Money  in  Discounts 


The  retailer  who  neglects  to  pay  his  bills 
promptly  would  realize  more  fully  what  he  is  thus 
sacrificing  if  he  knew  what  a large  part  of  the 
net  profits  of  certain  big  concerns  is  represented 
by  the  cash  discounts  they  are  able  to  earn. 

The  subject  of  cash  discounts  is  now 
receiving  more  attention  than  it  has  ever 
had.  Not  only  are  manufacturers  and  re- 
tailers discussing  the  subject  from  broader 
standpoints,  but  bankers  also  are  showing 
interest  in  the  matter.  This  is  largely  be- 
cause a number  of  interests  have  advo- 
cated the  greater  use  of  trade  acceptances, 
in  connection  with  the  change  in  banking 
methods  made  possible  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  law. 

As  indicating,  among  other  things,  how 
carefully  the  matter  is  being  studied,  take 
the  suggestion  offered  by  the  National  Re- 
tail Dry  Goods  Association  through  its 
secretary,  E.  L.  Howe,  and  reported  in  the 
Economist  of  two  weeks  ago.  This  sug- 
gestion takes  into  consideration  the  dif- 
ferent positions  in  which  merchants  are 
placed  as  regards  the  receipt  of  goods, 
according  to  their  nearness  to  or  distance 
from  the  market.  In  short,  Mr.  Howe  pro- 
poses the  establishment  of  a system  under 
which  merchants  would  not  be  required,  in 
order  to  get  the  ten  days’  discount,  to  pay 
for  goods  before  they  had  received  and 
examined  them.  To  this  end,  he  asks,  why 
could  not  the  country  be  divided  into  four 
zones,  a zone  number  on  an  invoice  indi- 
cating the  number  of  extra  days  within 
which  the  ten-day  discount  could  be 
deducted? 

As  we  stated  last  week,  moreover,  the 
cash  discount  was  the  subject  of  an  ad- 
dress and  discussion  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Wholesale  Jewelers’  Associa- 
tion. As  one  result,  it  was  there  resolved 
that  a committee  be  appointed  to  endeavor 
to  solve  the  cash  discount  problems  affec- 
ing  the  jewelry  trade. 

Whatever  may  be  the  results  of  these 
discussions — and  doubtless  they  will  be 
helpful — there  is  one  fact  regarding  dis- 
counts of  which  progressive  merchants 
never  lose  sight.  This  is:  that  the  man 
who  keeps  himself  in  a position  to  take 
the  fullest  advantage  of  the  cash  discounts 
that  are  offered  can  make  substantial 
profits  which  a less  skillful  competitor  may 
be  missing. 

As  the  Economist  has  often  pointed 
out,  even  a discount  of  only  1 per  cent  for 
payment  in  ten  days  of  a bill,  which  other- 
wise is  net  in  thirty  days,  means  a con- 
cession on  the  part  of  the  wholesaler — and 
a consequent  profit  to  the  retailer — which 
is  far  greater  than  appears  on  the  surface, 
and  for  this  reason:  that  by  discounting 
such  a bill  the  retailer  is,  in  fact,  getting  a 
rebate  which  is  equivalent  to  interest  on 
his  money  at  the  rate  of  18  per  cent  per 
annum. 

Only  the  other  day  the  ad  of  a large 
waist  concern  offered  certain  waists  at  so 


much  a dozen  on  terms  of  3/10,  net  30. 
How  many  of  those  who  read  that  ad 
realized  that  the  manufacturer  in  question, 
in  order  to  get  his  money  for  the  goods 
twenty  days  earlier,  was  offering  his  pros- 
pective customers  a discount  equivalent  to 
interest  at  the  rate  of  54  per  cent  a year? 
From  what  safe  bank  could  a retailer  get 
such  a rate  of  interest  on  his  money?  And 
we  know  of  instances  in  which  the  conces- 
sion obtainable  by  retailers  for  discount- 
ing their  bills  has  been  even  greater. 

Many  merchants,  again,  do  not  realize 
the  big  difference  between  5/30  and  6/10, 
for  example.  A merchant  who  lets  a bill 
bearing  these  terms  run  the  full  thirty 
days  (and  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  deduct 
only  the  5 per  cent)  pays  the  wholesaler 
for  the  use  of  that  money  for  the  twenty 
days  at  the  rate  of  18  per  cent  per  annum ! 
Why  should  a merchant,  if  he  can — as  is 
usually  the  case — readily  place  himself  in 
a position  to  make  the  extra  discount  thus 
waste  his  opportunities  for  earning  legiti- 
mate profits? 

One  of  the  reasons  why  many  mer- 
chants have  to  forego  discounts  is  because 
they  overbuy.  Those  who  are  looking  for 
the  maximum  of  profit  endeavor  to  avoid 
anything  which  will  prevent  them  from 
getting  the  very  best  discounts  possible. 
In  fact,  this  kind  of  merchant  is  not  satis- 
fied with  earning  the  ordinary  discounts, 
but,  whenever  he  can,  turns  the  extra  days 
of  dating  into  cash  discount.  For  instance, 
if  the  bill  reads  2/10,  60  extra,  he  will 
not  wait  the  70  days  and  take  off  only  2 
per  cent,  but  will  pay  in  ten  days  and 
take  the  extra  discount  to  which  he  is  thus 
entitled. 

While  retailers  in  their  own  interest, 
should  pay  their  bills  in  such  a way  as  to 
get  the  best  discount,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
some  wholesalers  complain  that  certain  of 
their  customers  deduct  far  more  discount 
than  they  are  entitled  to.  To  answer  such 
complaints  retailers  point  to  the  lack  of 
uniformity  in  terms  and  the  ambiguous 
way  in  which  they  are  expressed  on  some 
bills.  No  doubt,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
on  both  sides.  This,  indeed,  is  indicated  by 
the  efforts  which  wholesalers  themselves 
are  making  to  clarify  the  situation. 

-*■ — 

Directors’  Meeting 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Body’s  Official 
to  Confer 

A meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  will  be 
held  Aug.  16  at  the  offices  of  the  association,  33 
West  Forty-second  Street,  New  York. 

E.  L.  Howe,  executive  secretary  of  the  Associ- 
ation, has  just  returned  from  a visit  to  Spring- 
field,  111.,  where  his  son,  S.  R.  Howe,  a member 
of  the  Illinois  National  Guard,  has  been  in  the 
State’s  mobilization  camp  for  some  days.  The 
young  man  is  in  the  small  wares  department  of 
Marshall  Field  & Co.,  wholesale,  Chicago. 
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Nichols  & Frost,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  have  leased 
large  main  floor  space  adjoining  their  present 
store,  and  will  add  it  to  their  establishment.  The 
annex  will  be  opened  to  the  public  during  the 
coming  month. 


Dress  Fabric  Wholesalers 

Topics  to  Be  Discussed  at  Meeting  of  Their 
Association 

An  interesting  program  for  the  mid- 
year meeting  of  the  Jobbers’  Association 
of  Dress  Fabric  Buyers,  which  meets  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  on  the  18th  inst.,  has 
been  prepared  by  Assistant  Secretary 
Thomas  A.  Fernley.  Several  representa- 
tive speakers  will  discuss  the  dye  situation 
and  producing  and  distributing  condi- 
tions. Information  received  by  Mr.  Fern- 
ley  from  all  sections  of  the  country  indi- 
cates that  the  meeting  will  be  one  of  the 
best  attended  in  the  history  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

With  a view  to  disposing  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  meeting  in  a single  day,  the 
opening  session  will  begin  at  9 a.  m.,  with 
President  W.  M.  G.  Howse  of  the  Johnston 
& Larimer  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Wichita,  Kan., 
in  the  chair.  Present  developments  in  the 
dyestuff  situation  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  Bernard  C.  Hesse,  chairman 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  while 
Paul  C.  Barbee  of  the  Smith-McCord- 
Townsend  Dry  Goods  Company,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  will  take  up  the  subject  of  pro- 
gressive methods  of  sampling. 

John  A.  Ordway  of  Blodgett,  Ordway 
& Webber,  Boston,  will  have  as  his  subject 
“Influencing  retailers  to  get  away  from 
set  popular  prices  so  that  the  trade  would 
not  be  compelled  to  buy  goods  at  a price, 
but  would  have  quality  as  a standard  in- 
stead.” H.  Clay  Miller  of  the  Daniel  Mil- 
ler Co.,  Baltimore,  will  lead  a discussion 
on  the  detrimental  effect  of  the  use  of 
paste  tickets  on  wash  fabrics.  W.  F.  Dal- 
zell  of  the  Pittsburgh  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  is  scheduled  to  make  “a  pro- 
gressive suggestion  for  our  January,  1917, 
meeting.”  Following  this,  members  will 
exchange  views  regarding  the  general 
business  situation. 
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New  Era  Coming  in  Talking  Machines 

Expiration  of  Basic  Patents  and  Settlement  of  Disputes  as  to  Other  Rights 
Make  New  Opportunities  for  the  Department  Store — Selection  of  Machines 


Developments  are  occurring  in  the  talk- 
ing machine  business  which  are  of  great 
interest  to  progressive  retailers.  In  a 
word,  the  business  promises  to  become 
within  a short  time  a merchandising 
rather  than  a specialty  proposition. 

The  basic  patents  under  which  the 
specialty  organizations  were  built  up  are 
expiring.  Disputes  as  to  secondary 
patents  are  being  settled.  Every  one  of 
these  suits,  no  matter  what  its  immediate 
outcome,  clears  the  business  atmosphere 
and  shows  the  talking  machine  manufac- 
turers in  which  direction  safe  and  sure 
development  will  lie. 

What  to  Expect 

There  are  plenty  of  precedents  to  in- 
dicate the  conditions  we  may  expect  to  see 
during  the  next  few  years  in  the  talking 
machine  trade. 

There  will  be  a rush  of  inexperienced 
men  into  this  field  as  manufacturers.  Un- 
der patent  protection  talking  machine 
sales  have  grown  to  enormous  proportions. 
The  profits  are  known  to  be  big  and,  as 
usual,  they  are  “understood”  to  be  bigger 
than  they  actually  are. 

Attracted  by  prospects  of  large  profits 
men  with  no  qualifications  except  a burn- 
ing desire  to  get  some  of  this  “easy  money” 
will  enter  on  the  manufacture  of  talking 
machines.  And,  having  produced  the  ma- 
chines, these  manufacturers  will  make 
strenuous  efforts  to  sell  them. 

Bigger  Retail  Sales 

This  situation  will  have  its  good  and  its 
bad  features  for  the  retailer.  The  rush 
to  create  new  machines  and  the  advertis- 
ing and  selling  efforts  put  forth  by  manu- 
facturers will  further  stimulate  an  already 
active  demand  from  consumers.  Conse- 
quently retail  sales  of  talking  machines 
will  largely  increase. 

All  this  will  create  a big  opportunity 
for  the  wide-awake  department  store. 
There  are,  however,  certain  precautions 
which  should  be  taken.  For  one  thing,  the 
retailer  must  select  machines — one  or  two 
lines  of  them — which  will  satisfy  his  cus- 
tomers, and  to  these  lines  he  must  closely 
confine  his  efforts. 

Warning  in  Vacuum  Cleaner 

The  situation  is  very  much  like  that 
which  existed  in  the  vacuum  cleaner  trade 
some  years  ago.  Let  us,  therefore,  recall 
what  then  happened.  Within  a short  pe- 
riod of  the  first  vacuum  cleaner  suited  for 
home  use  literally  hundreds  of  such  de- 
vices were  launched  upon  the  market. 
Each  machine  had  its  special  advantages — 
or,  rather,  points  on  which  to  base  sales 
arguments. 

This  situation  presented  to  the  retailer 

Editor’s  Note — This  is  the  first  of  a series 
of  articles  on  the  retailing  of  talking  machines 
and  records.  Our  next  article  in  the  series  will 
tell  of  the  types  of  records  and  which  to  select 
for  selling. 


a strong  temptation  to  “dabble.”  In  too 
many  cases  he  bought  a few  vacuum  clean- 
ers of  this  make  and  a few  of  that.  The 
sales  arguments  in  behalf  of  one  machine 
conflicted  with  those  presented  for  an- 
other. As  a result  both  the  store’s 
selling  force  and  its  customers  became 
“muddled.”  The  retailer  soon  found  that 
he  had  a fine  vacuum  cleaner  “junk  shop” 
on  his  hands — goods  which  could  only  be 
gotten  rid  of  at  a sacrifice — if  at  all. 

Meanwhile,  the  more  daring  dealer  was 
making  money  on  vacuum  cleaner  sales. 
He  had  looked  carefully  over  the  market, 
tested  the  machines,  made  a choice  of  one 
or  two  makes,  bought  a reasonably  large 
stock,  and  had  pushed  the  chosen  lines  ag- 
gressively. 

Choose  Carefully,  Then  Push 

This  experience  demonstrates  that  at 
such  a period  of  development,  in  any  trade, 
the  retailer  must  have  the  courage  of  his 
convictions ; he  must  trust  his  judgment  as 
to  what  is  the  right  merchandise  for  his 
trade  and  not  try  to  “feel  his  way”  by 
stocking  “a  little  of  everything.” 

Right  here  is  where  the  handling  of 
specialties  of  this  nature  differs  from  the 
selling  of  staple  merchandise : in  the  case 
of  a specialty  the  dealer  must  become  the 
“advocate”  of  any  line  he  handles ; he  must 
do  some  “special  pleading”  for  such  goods. 

Talking  Machine  Construction 

Contrary  to  general  belief,  the  judging 
of  a talking  machine’s  merits  is  not  a diffi- 
cult proposition.  Stripped  of  the  mystery 
and  “hocus-pocus,”  such  a machine  is  a 
comparatively  simple  device.  There  are 
just  three  main  features  in  regard  to 
which  the  buyer  must  beware : the  cabinet, 
the  mechanism  for  reproducing  the  sound 
and  the  motor. 

Our  putting  the  cabinet  first  may  occa- 
sion surprise.  But  it  is  the  cabinet  that 
customers  see  first,  and  if  this  is  not  to 
their  liking  the  store  will  have  little  chance 
to  demonstrate  the  machine’s  other 
features. 

Considered  as  an  Ornament 

Successful  dealers  find  that  the  talking 
machine  is  usually  regarded  by  consumers 
as  a piece  of  furniture.  They  demand  a 
neat,  simple  and  substantial  looking  ma- 
chine and  are  willing  to  pay  a good  price 
for  it.  Therefore,  as  the  cabinet  is  the 
first  selling  feature,  it  should  receive  the 
merchant’s  first  attention. 

Having  assured  himself  that  the  ma- 
chine he  selects  looks  right,  the  next  point 
for  the  dealer  to  consider  is  that  it  will 
sound  right.  As  talking  machines  are 
more  and  more  being  considered  musical 
instruments,  the  tone  quality  of  the  ma- 
chine selected  is  becoming  of  correspond- 
ingly greater  importance. 

Tone  Reproduction 

There  are  three  main  parts  to  the  ap- 
paratus for  tone  reproduction : the  sound 


box,  the  tone  arm  and  the  sound  chamber, 
or  horn.  The  sound  box  picks  up  the 
vibrations  produced  as  the  needle  passes 
over  the  indentations  in  the  record.  The 
tone  arm  transmits  these  to  the  sound 
chamber,  and  the  latter,  of  course,  like  the 
sounding  board  of  the  piano,  gives  the  tone 
quality. 

The  soul  of  a good  sound  box  is  the  vi- 
brating disc.  The  best  substance  yet  dis- 
covered for  the  manufacturing  of  these 
discs  is  glass,  but  as  there  are  at  least  two 
reasons  why  glass  is  impracticable  from  a 
commercial  standpoint,  mica  has  been  very 
widely  used.  This  mica  must  be  of  the 
best  grade,  otherwise  the  sound  reproduc- 
tion will  be  unsatisfactory,  and  the  disc 
will  soon  be  shattered  by  the  rapid  and 
constant  vibrations.  Among  other  sub- 
stances from  which  these  discs  are  being 
manufactured  is  aluminum.  This  metal 
was  tried  out  for  this  purpose  some  years 
ago  and  discarded  because  of  its  porous- 
ness and  a certain  lack  of  elasticity.  There 
is  at  least  one  manufacturer,  however,  who 
now  claims  to  have  entirely  overcome  these 
two  objections. 

The  requisites  of  the  tone  arm  are  bear- 
ings that  are  smooth  and  free-working,  yet 
tight  enough  to  insure  against  counter- 
vibration. 

Test  the  Tone  Quality 

The  best  way  to  make  certain  of  the 
quality  of  the  sound  chamber  is  to  play  the 
machine.  There  are  sound  chambers  of 
wood  and  sound  chambers  of  metal  and 
special  claims  are  made  for  the  advantages 
of  each.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  man 
who  is  not  a talking  machine  expert  will 
have  to  trust  to  his  ear  for  the  quality  of 
this  part  of  the  machine ; and,  after  all,  it 
is  through  the  ear  that  the  sound-reproduc- 
tion mechanism,  generally,  will  appeal  to 
the  retailer’s  customers. 

The  third  point  in  selecting  a line  of 
machines  is  the  motor.  This  is  the  weak 
point  in  many  of  the  talking  machines  now 
being  put  upon  the  market,  and  is  the  chief 
source  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of 
consumers. 

Motor  Affects  Music 

The  first  requisite  of  a motor  is  that 
it  shall  run  smoothly  and  evenly.  A 
change  in  speed  means  a change  in  the 
musical  key  of  the  talking  machine ; there- 
fore, a motor  that  does  not  maintain  abso- 
lute regularity  will  produce  discords  no 
matter  how  fine  the  record. 

To  insure  this  regularity  the  spring  in 
the  motor  must  be  of  sufficient  length  and 
strength  to  play  both  sides  of  a 12-in. 
record  without  re-winding. 

The  next  requisite  of  a good  motor  is 
silence.  Obviously,  any  motor  noise  would 
clash  with  the  music.  No  motor  can  be 
silent  for  any  length  of  time  unless  the 
gears  are  made  of  fiber,  rather  than  metal. 
Fiber  gears,  then,  are  another  requisite  of 
a good  motor. 
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Bill  for  Accurate  Branding  of  Commodities 

Favorably  Reported  to  House  and  Early  Action  Anticipated — Principal  Features  of 
Measure — Aid  for  American  Exporters — Revenue  Bill  Includes  Higher  Duties  on  Dyes 


Washington,  July  5, 1916. — The  Bark- 
ley misbranding  bill  has  been  favorably  re- 
ported to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  It  will 
be  taken  up  for  passage  just  as  soon  as  the 
appropriation  measures  and  the  revenue 
bill  are  out  of  the  way,  and  it  is  possible 
that  a vote  may  be  reached  upon  it  at  the 
present  session  of  Congress. 

This  measure,  to  be  known  as  the  “Mis- 
branding Act  of  1916,”  the  general  provi- 
sions of  which  were  outlined  in  this  corre- 
spondence some  months  ago,  is  a so-called 
committee  bill  drafted  by  a sub-committee 
whose  chairman  was  Representative  A.  W. 
Barkley  of  Kentucky.  It  is  offered  as  a 
substitute  for  the  many  “pure  fabrics” 
measures  which  had  been  offered  and  had 
been  referred  to  the  House  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee  for  consideration. 

Calls  for  True  Marking 

The  Barkley  bill  proposes  to  prohibit 
misbranding  in  just  the  opposite  manner 
from  the  various  measures  that  have  been 
suggested  heretofore.  Instead  of  com- 
pelling the  tagging,  labeling  or  branding 
of  commodities  with  a true  statement  of 
content,  the  measure  now  before  the 
House,  while  not  demanding  such  marking, 
insists  that,  if  commodities  handled  in  in- 
terstate commerce  are  marked,  such  mark- 
ing must  be  true  and  accurate. 

Misbranding  Defined 

Section  6 of  the  Act  states  that  an  arti- 
cle shall  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded — 

First.  If  it  be  an  imitation  of,  or  offered  for 
sale  under  the  name  of,  another  article. 

Second.  If  the  contents  of  the  package,  as 
originally  put  up,  shall  have  been  removed,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  and  other  contents  shall  have 
been  placed  therein. 

Third.  If  in  package  form,  and  the  contents 
are  stated  in  terms  of  weight,  measure,  numer- 
ical count,  or  quality,  they  are  not  plainly  and 
correctly  stated  on  the  outside  of  the  package. 

Fourth.  If  there  is  stamped,  stenciled,  brand- 
ed, engraved,  printed,  embossed,  or  otherwise 
marked  upon  such  article  or  commodity,  or  upon 
any  label,  tag,  card,  or  other  appendage  attached 
thereto,  or  upon  any  box,  barrel,  package,  cover, 
wrapper,  or  other  receptacle,  inclosing  or  incas- 
ing the  same,  any  word,  statement,  symbol,  design, 
device,  or  indication  which  is  false,  fraudulent, 
deceptive,  or  misleading,  as  to  its  weight,  or 
measure,  or  as  to  the  State  or  country  in  which 
it  is  manufactured  or  produced,  as  to  the  ma- 
terials or  substances  of  which  it  is  composed,  as 
to  the  mode  of  its  manufacture  or  production,  as 
to  its  being  the  subject  of  an  existing  patent  or 
copyright,  as  to  its  being  the  manufacture,  prod- 
uct, or  merchandise  of  any  person  other  than 
the  person  whose  manufacture,  product,*  or  mer- 
chandise it  is  in  fact,  or  which  indicates  or  is 
designed,  intended,  or  calculated  to  indicate  that 
the  article  or  commodity  is  of  a character  or  qual- 
ity superior  to,  or  otherwise  different  from  its 
real  character  or  quality,  or  that  it  is  an  article 
or  commodity  known  by  some  other  distinct  name, 
or  if  there  are  applied  thereto  the  name  or  initials 
of  any  person  in  any  false,  inaccurate,  misleading 
or  deceptive  manner,  or  which  is  false,  misleading, 
or  deceptive  in  any  other  particular. 

Fifth.  If  there  is  published,  issued,  or  cir- 
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culated  concerning,  regarding,  or  in  any  manner 
pertaining  to  said  article,  in  any  newspaper, 
magazine,  book,  pamphlet,  circular,  or  other 
printed  publication  or  advertisement,  any  false, 
fraudulent,  misleading,  or  deceptive  word,  state- 
ment, representation,  symbol,  or  device  as  to  any 
of  the  matters  or  things  stipulated  in  the  fore- 
going subsections. 

Export  Goods  Exempt 

It  is  provided,  however,  that  no  article 
shall  be  deemed  misbranded  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act  when  intended  for  ex- 
portation to  any  foreign  country,  and 
when  prepared,  marked,  or  packed  accord- 
ing to  the  specifications  or  directions  of  the 
foreign  purchaser;  and  when  no  material 
or  label  is  used  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of 
the  foreign  country  to  which  it  is  intended 
to  be  shipped.  If  such  article  shall  be  in 
fact  sold,  or  offered  for  sale  for  domestic 
use  or  consumption,  then  this  proviso  shall 
not  apply. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  are  appointed  a board  to  make 
uniform  rules  and  regulations  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  The  ex- 
amination of  specimens  of  articles  or  com- 
modities alleged  or  suspected  to  be  mis- 
branded shall  be  made  in  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

Prosecution  Provided  For 

If  it  appears  from  the  examination  that 
any  commodity  is  misbranded  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce is  to  notify  the  party  concerned, 
who  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  in  the  matter,  and,  if  it  still  appears 
after  such  informal  hearing  that  the  mis- 
branding act  has  been  violated,  such  fact 
shall  be  notified  to  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Attorney  for  action. 

The  penalty  for  violation  of  any  pro- 
vision of  the  proposed  law  is  a fine  not  to 
exceed  $1,000  or  imprisonment  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  two  years,  or  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court. 

A Protection  for  Retailer 

Section  7 of  the  bill  provides  that  no 
dealer  shall  be  prosecuted  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  when  he  can  establish 
a guaranty  signed  by  the  wholesaler,  job- 
ber, manufacturer,  or  other  party  residing 
in  the  United  States  from  whom  he  pur- 
chased such  articles  to  the  effect  that  the 
same  are  not  misbranded  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  law. 

Representative  Barkley  believes  there 
should  be  little  opposition,  if  any,  to  the 
measure.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  hear- 
ings will  be  arranged  for  in  the  near 
future,  at  which  time  a number  of  details 
may  be  changed  as  an  aid  to  a better  ad- 
ministration of  the  law. 

The  Administration’s  bill  to  permit 
trade  combinations  among  manufacturers 


and  exporters  engaged  in  foreign  trade  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House  by  Chairman 
Webb  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

It  provides  as  the  central  feature  of  the 
new  arrangement  “that  nothing  contained 
in  the  anti-trust  laws  shall  be  construed  as 
declaring  to  be  illegal  an  association  en- 
tered into  for  the  sole  purpose  of  engaging 
in  export  trade  and  actually  engaged  solely 
in  such  trade,  or  an  agreement  made  or  act 
done  in  the  course  of  export  trade  by  such 
association,  provided  such  agreement  or 
act  is  not  in  restraint  of  trade  within  the 
United  States.” 

The  proposed  legislation  also  amends 
the  Clayton  anti-trust  law  by  permitting 
any  corporation  to  acquire  ownership  of 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  stock  or  other 
capital  of  any  corporation  organized  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  export 
trade. 

Prohibits  Unfair  Competition 

The  prohibition  against  “unfair  meth- 
ods of  competition”  is  extended  to  cover 
such  practices  when  used  in  export  trade, 
even  though  the  acts  constituting  such  un- 
fair methods  are  done  without  the  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  required,  under  the  proposed  law, 
that  every  association  now  engaged  solely 
in  export  trade,  and  all  such  associations 
that  may  hereafter  be  formed,  shall  file  a 
specified  statement  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

The  measure  has  been  placed  on  the 
program  for  passage  at  this  session,  and  it 
is  confidently  expected  will  be  pushed 
through  both  Houses  within  the  next  few 
weeks. 

To  Raise  More  Revenue 

The  omnibus  revenue  bill,  reported  to 
the  House  to-day  from  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  will  be  taken  up  under 
a special  rule  in  an  endeavor  to  shut  off 
debate  and  pass  it  this  week,  if  possible. 

The  bill  follows  closely  the  lines  fore- 
cast in  this  correspondence.  It  is  made 
up  of  seven  sections  providing  for  an  in- 
come tax,  an  estate  or  inheritance  tax,  a 
munition  manufacturers’  tax,  “miscellane- 
ous taxes”  (beer,  wines,  tobacco,  and  cer- 
tain “business”  taxes),  a dyestuffs  tariff,  a 
tariff  commission,  and  an  anti-dumping 
clause. 

New  Dyestuffs  Duty 

The  dyestuff  schedule  places  benzol, 
cresol,  toluol  and  other  “raw”  materials  on 
the  free  list,  and  imposes  a duty  of  15  per 
cent  on  intermediates,  and  30  per  cent  on 
colors  and  dyes.  In  addition  to  these  ad 
valorem  rates,  special  duties  of  2i/j$  cents 
per  pound  on  intermediates  and  5 cents  per 
pound  on  colors  and  dyes  are  to  be  levied 
during  a period  of  five  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  period  they  are  to  be  decreased  at 
the  rate  of  20  per  cent  a year. 

It  is  provided,  however,  in  the  case  of 
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these  special  rates  that  if  at  the  end  of 
five  years  it  is  found  there  is  not  being 
manufactured  or  produced  within  the 
United  States  as  much  as  60  per  cent  of 
the  domestic  consumption  of  dyestuffs 
such  special  duties  shall  be  wholly  rescind- 
ed. In  other  words,  if  the  “protection” 
now  being  afforded  is  not  used  by  Ameri- 
can interests  to  build  up  an  American  dye- 
stuffs industry  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of 
providing  60  per  cent  of  the  requirements, 
then  such  “protection”  will  be  at  once 
withdrawn. 

The  so-called  stamp  taxes  are  repealed, 
the  new  bill  retaining  only  some  special 
taxes,  such  as  those  on  bankers,  brokers, 
theaters,  circuses,  etc. 

Dumping  Prohibited 

The  anti-dumping  prohibition  makes  it 
unlawful  for  any  person  importing  or  as- 
sisting in  importing  any  articles  from  any 
foreign  country  into  the  United  States 

to  commonly  and  systematically  sell  or  cause 
to  be  sold  such  articles  within  the  United  States 
at  a price  substantially  less  than  the  actual  mar- 
ket value  or  wholesale  price  of  such  articles,  at 
the  time  of  exportation,  in  the  principal  markets 
of  the  country  of  their  production,  or  of  other 
foreign  countries  to  which  they  are  commonly  ex- 
ported, after  adding  to  such  market  value  or 
wholesale  price,  freight,  duty,  and  other  charges 
and  expenses  necessarily  incident  to  the  importa- 
tion and  sale  thereof  in  the  United  States;  Pro- 
vided, That  such  act  or  acts  be  done  with  the 
intent  of  destroying  or  injuring  an  industry  in 
the  United  States,  or  of  preventing  the  establish- 
ment of  an  industry,  or  of  restraining  or  monopo- 
lizing any  part  of  trade  and  commerce  in  such 
articles  in  the  United  States. 

Violation  of  this  section  is  punishable 
by  a fine  not  exceeding  $5,000  or  by  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by 
both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

A.  A.  C. 

♦ 

Returns  System  Pays 


Denver  Stores  Practically  Eliminate  the  Goods 
on  Approval  Evil 

John  L.  Hunter,  advertising  manager 
for  the  A.  T.  Lewis  & Son  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Denver,  Col.,  was  a caller  at  the  Econo- 
mist office  on  Saturday  of  last  week.  Mr. 
Hunter  was  spending  a few  days  in  New 
York,  after  attending  the  convention  of 
the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World  in  Philadelphia. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  Mr.  Hun- 
ter made  some  decidedly  interesting  state- 
ments in  regard  to  the  advantages  derived 
by  the  stores  in  Denver  which  handle 
women’s  garments  and  other  wear  as  a 
result  of  the  system  they  adopted  over  a 
year  ago.  The  system  in  question,  it  will 
be  recalled,  was  outlined  in  the  Economist 
of  Feb.  19  of  the  present  year. 

The  sending  of  goods  on  approval,  Mr. 
Hunter  stated,  and  the  return  of  goods  for 
exchange  or  refund  had  practically  been 
eliminated,  and  yet  no  animosity  against 
the  stores  had  been  aroused  among  the 
public.  This,  of  course,  is  largely  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  stores  are  acting  as 
a unit  through  their  association. 

Where  returns  are  accepted  for  good 
reason — in  cases  of  sickness  or  of  death, 
for  example — notification  of  the  facts,  in- 
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eluding  the  reason  for  acceptance,  is  for- 
warded to  the  association’s  office.  Thus 
each  of  the  stores  has  an  opportunity  to 
investigate  if  a customer  claims,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  that  some  other  store 
in  Denver  is  more  lenient  about  returns 
or  as  to  sending  goods  on  approval.  In 
consequence,  the  retailers  feel  that  they 
are  taking  no  risk  in  refusing  to  send 
goods  on  approval.  Usually,  however,  good 
reasons  are  given  the  customer  as  to  why 
she  can  make  a more  satisfactory  selec- 
tion in  the  store — for  instance,  that  there 
the  entire  stock  is  at  her  disposal, 
whereas  in  her  home  she  could  see  only  a 
lew  garments. 

Mr.  Hunter  also  said  that  the  new 
regime  has  had  a decidedly  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  the  salespeople.  They  are  more 
careful  to  make  sales  that  will  “stick,”  and 
less  prone  to  suggest  to  customers  that 
they  have  goods  sent  to  their  home  on  ap- 
proval, or  that  they  “can  return  it  if  it 
doesn’t  suit.” 

New  Paris  Association 


Formed  to  Encourage  Purchase  of  Mode’s  by 
American  Concerns 

So  much  has  been  said  and  printed  re- 
garding the  association  formed  by  some  of 
the  French  dressmaking  concerns  with  a 
view  to  preventing  the  sale  of  their  models 
to  American  manufacturers  and  distrib- 
utors that  general  interest  will  be  felt  in 
the  fact  that  another  group  of  Paris  dress- 
makers has  formed  an  organization  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  interest  of 
American  houses  in  the  models  produced 
by  its  members. 

It  is  announced  in  Paris  that  the  new 
association  is  planning  to  send  to  this  coun- 
try, about  the  end  of  next  month,  a collec- 
tion of  about  150  models  for  exhibition  and 
sale  purposes. 

4 

J.  J.  Haley  has  ben  appointed  New  York 
representative  for  David  Jones  Limited,  Sydney, 
Australia.  Mr.  Haley’s  address  is  care  of  the 
Royal  Worcester  Corset  Co.,  39  West  Thirty- 
fourth  Street. 

The  Niagara  Silk  Mills,  manufacturers  of  silk 
gloves  and  other  knit  wear,  North  Tonawanda, 
N.  Y.,  have  added  to  their  facilities  a factory 
building  in  Buffalo,  which  provides  30,000  sq.  ft. 
of  floor  space.  With  these  new  facilities  the  con- 
cern will  be  able  to  double  its  output. 

T.  K.  Smith  has  severed  his  connection  with 
the  bank  which  Gimbel  Brothers  maintain  in  their 
New  York  store,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  E.  G. 
Speyer.  Mr.  Speyer  has  been  connected  with  the 
concern’s  financial  department  and  will  continue 
his  work  in  that  direction  as  well  as  filling  his 
new  position. 

David  Valentine  and  Dumont  Bunker,  both  of 
whom  are  well  known  in  the  silk  trade,  have 
formed  the  firm  of  Valentine  & Bunker,  and  will 
act  as  selling  agents  for  the  Clifton  Textile  Co. 
and  other  silk  mills.  The  new  concern  will  occupy 
quarters  with  their  factors,  Rusch  & Co.,  387 
Fourth  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Edwards,  formerly  with  Miller, 
Rhoads  & Swartz,  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  who  prior 
to  her  connection  with  that  firm  was  with  the 
Maison  Blanche,  New  Orleans,  La.,  is  now  asso- 
ciated with  W.  B.  Moses  & Sons,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  for  whom  she  will  open  and  manage  an 
exclusive  art  needlework  and  gift  shop.  The 
opening  will  take  place  Aug.  1. 
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Coat  and  Suit  Strike 

Parading  Employees  Look  Healthy  and 

Prosperous — Employers’  Statement 

Those  who  watched  the  parade  of  over 
20,000  operatives  in  New  York  coat,  suit 
and  skirt  industry  must  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  healthy,  well-fed  and 
prosperous  condition  of  these  operatives. 
So  far  from  bearing  out  any  allegations 
that  may  have  been  made  as  to  the  “oppres- 
sion” of  their  employees  by  the  manufac- 
turers, the  parade  was  rather  a tribute  to 
the  concerns  who  have  established  and 
maintained  an  industry  that  can  so  well 
care  for  such  an  army  of  workers.  It  is 
doubtful,  indeed,  if  so  favorable  a showing 
could  be  made  by  such  a number  of  opera- 
tives in  any  other  industry  throughout  the 
world. 

The  Manufacturers’  Position 

On  Thursday  of  this  week  the  Cloak, 
Suit  and  Skirt  Manufacturers’  Protective 
Association  published  an  advertisement  in 
the  New  York  papers  clearly  outlining  its 
position. 

This  announcement  states  that  the  key- 
stone of  the  controversy  is  the  question  of 
whether  the  employer  “is  free,  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  business,  to  increase 
or  decrease  the  number  of  his  employees  to 
meet  the  conditions  in  his  factory,  and  to 
retain  such  of  his  employees  as  he  desires 
on  the  basis  of  efficiency.” 

A Fair  Question 

The  Association  then  puts  squarely  to 
the  Union  this  question : “Is  it  willing  to 
honestly  concede  this  right,  without  modi- 
fication, to  the  manufacturers?”  and  con- 
tinues: “When  the  Union  does  this  the 
manufacturers  announce  that  they  are 
ready  for  conference.”  The  Association 
further  states  in  the  ad  that  the  Associa- 
tion did  not  break  the  contract  with  the 
Union.  It  states : 

On  March  3,  1916,  the  Association,  in  a com- 
munication to  the  Council  of  Conciliation,  ex- 
pressly affirmed  its  desire  to  continue  the  con- 
tract for  the  balance  of  the  term — accordingly 
the  Association  wrote: 

“So  long  as  the  Union  will  abide  by  the  terms 
of  the  original  contract  as  made  between  us,  we 
will  fulfill  our  obligations  thereunder.” 

But  the  Union  did  just  the  contrary. 

The  Union  dismissed  the  Council  of  Concilia- 
tion. That  was  the  real  breach  of  the  contract. 
The  Union’s  letter  explicitly  repudiated  the 
agreement  which  in  its  letter  to  us,  it  said: 

“You  have  dismissed  the  Council.  You  have 
made  it  impossible  for  us  to  deal  with  your  Asso- 
ciation, and  this  is  to  inform  you  that  all  official 
dealings  will  be  discontinued  from  date.” 

It  was  the  Association  who  expressly  affirmed 
the  contract  for  its  full  term.  It  was  the  Union 
who  dismissed  the  Council. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Manufactur- 
ers’ question,  as  above  stated,  will  receive 
from  the  Union  officials  the  thoughtful  con- 
sideration it  deserves. 

4 

The  selling  force  of  J.  A.  Migel  has  been  aug- 
mented by  the  addition  of  H.  V.  Cornelius.  Mr. 
Cornelius  has  long  experience  in  the  silk  business, 
having  started  as  a young  man  with  Grimshaw 
Bros.  When  that  concern  discontinued  he  joined 
the  force  of  Doherty  & Wadsworth,  and  has  been 
with  the  latter  firm  for  nine  years  as  a salesman, 
covering  the  Central  West. 
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EUROPEAN  DEPARTMENT 

Conducted  for  the  furtherance  of  fashion  knowledge  among  retailers,  particularly  those  who 
require  quick  information  regarding  developments  among  style  creators  and  manufacturers  abroad. 


A Combination  Style 

Louis  XVI  and  Directoire  Periods 
Blended  in  New  Paris  Models 

Paris,  June  15,  1916. — Little  is  being 
done  in  the  way  of  new  fashions  just  at 
present.  The  designers  are  busy  working 
on  their  models  for  the  fall  and  they  them- 
selves hardly  know  what  is  to  be  the  domi- 
nant note.  As  we  have  reported,  many 
influences  are  at  work.  That  the  straight 
line  of  the  Moyen  Age  is  to  be  pushed 
seems  to  be  assured.  This  line  is  featured 
chiefly  in  one-piece  dresses  and  tailor- 
mades. 

Great  favor  is  still  evinced  for  the 
Louis  XVI  and  the  Directoire  styles,  and 
a hybrid  style  fashioned  from  the  cos- 
tumes of  these  two  periods  is  being  at- 
tempted. It  is  to  be  applied  chiefly  to 
evening  gowns  and  afternoon  frocks.  Its 
chief  features  are  long,  full,  straight,  gath- 
ered skirts,  with  high  waist  line,  well  cor- 
seted figure  and  tight,'  fitted  bodice. 

Models  in  long  coats  built  on  these  lines 
are  also  in  hand.  These  coats  show  short- 
waisted  effects,  high,  turnover  Directoire 
collars  and  wide,  pointed  revers. 

Wide-Draped  Girdle 

The  Botticelli  girdle,  or  wide,  draped 
girdle  placed  slightly  above  the  normal 
waist,  giving  a straight  line  at  the  sides, 
will,  it  is  thought,  be  extensively  used  for 
the  coming  season  on  house  gowns  and  tai- 
lored suits.  This  is  an  offshoot  of  the 
Moyen  Age  tendencies.  The  Botticelli  idea 
was  used  in  costumes  several  years  ago, 
at  the  time  when  flowing,  draped  robes 
were  in  vogue.  In  these  models  the  full- 
ness was  massed  at  the  front,  giving  to 
the  figure  an  ungainly  shape,  and  there- 
fore the  style,  as  used  at  that  time,  did 
not  prove  successful. 

A strong  influence  toward  the  peasant 
costumes  of  all  countries  is  also  noted.  It 
is  illustrated  chiefly,  however,  in  the  use 
of  the  full,  straight,  gathered  skirt. 

Velvet  Stripe  Satins 

This  peasant  costume  style  lends  itself 
readily  to  the  use  of  bordered  materials, 
new  lines  of  which  are  being  shown  by  the 
manufacturers.  The  new  silks,  of  which  a 
sample  line  has  been  shown  to  the  dress- 
making establishments  within  the  last 
week,  includes  satins  striped  lengthwise 
of  the  goods  with  velvet,  chenille  or  metal. 
Stripes,  it  is  predicted,  are  to  be  the  domi- 
nant note  in  silks  for  the  winter. 

Waxed  Fabrics 

Coudurier  continues  to  show  cire,  or 
waxed,  fabrics  for  the  winter  models. 
Many  of  the  designers,  however,  feel  that 
Hie  waxed  fabrics  are  but  a passing  fad, 
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as  they  are  not  durable,  they  crack  while 
making  and  hang  in  stiff  folds.  They  were 
launched  merely  for  the  reason  that  leather 
goods  had  been  adopted  as  a trimming, 
and  leather  being  so  extremely  scarce, 
some  substitute  was  necessary.  Until  now 
no  model  made  of  any  kind  of  waxed  fab- 
rics has  been  seen  worn  by  the  Paris- 
iennes.  That  such  materials  may  take  for 
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Sun-Pleated  Suit 

In  mustard-color  wool  voile  trimmed  with  black 
satin.  An  extreme  example  of  the  use  of  pleating 
as  now  prominently  put  forward  in  Paris. 

the  coming  season  is  possible,  as  from  six 
months  to  a year  are  always  necessary  to 
launch  a mode  of  this  sort.  Up  to  now, 
however,  as  said,  they  have  certainly  not 
proved  a success  in  Paris. 

Current  Styles 

Cheruit,  Worth,  Callot  and  Paquin  have 
within  the  last  week  shown  several  attrac- 
tive summer  frocks.  Among  these  par- 
ticular mention  should  be  made  of  the 
Paquin  two-piece  tailored  suit  developed 
in  a heavy  mercerized  cotton  poplin  in 
Nattier  blue.  The  jacket  was  of  knee 
length  and  had  raglan  sleeves  and  a 
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seamed  front  and  back,  with  tight-fitting, 
well-rounded  waist.  The  bottom  of  the 
coat  and  the  cuffs  of  the  long  sleeves  were 
trimmed  with  a lattice-work  composed  of 
bias  bands  of  the  material. 

The  skirt  showed  an  increase  in  length 
of  nearly  4 in.  over  that  of  the  models 
shown  at  the  spring  openings. 

The  Worth  model  was-  developed  in 
rose-colored  pique  and  showed  a hip-length 
basque  corsage,  closing  in  double-breasted 
effect  over  a white  lawn  chemisette. 

Callot  has  showed  her  indorsement  of 
the  combination  of  a solid-colored  lawn 
with  white  organdy  for  the  summer  frock. 
Her  latest  model  is  built  on  princess  lines 
and  is  developed  in  rose-colored  lawn 
trimmed  with  rose-colored  silk  fringe, 
with  shoulder  cape,  cuff,  neck  ruche  and 
surplice  sash  of  the  white  organdy. 

Net  Capes  in  Vivid  Tones 

Three-quarter  length  coats  made  of 
taffeta  in  Pompadour  designs  have  been 
noted  recently.  These  coats  are  built  on 
loose,  flowing  lines  and  show  puffed  and 
corded  band  trimmings  of  the  silk. 

Paquin  is  showing  summer  capes  of 
bright-colored  nets  for  wear  over  silk  or- 
gandy gowns.  At  a new  Revue  at  the 
Theatre  Antoine  Marguerite  Duval,  one 
of  the  leading  actresses  gowned  by  Pa- 
quin, wore  a taffeta  frock  in  a changeable 
mauvish  pink,  trimmed  with  ribbon  bands 
of  Nattier  blue.  With  the  gown  was  worn 
a bright  scarlet  cape  of  Brussels  net. 

Newest  Neckwear 

Practically  all  of  the  new  neckwear  is 
being  made  of  plain  white  organdy  or  of 
novelty  organdy  in  pale  pastel  tints.  Rose, 
mauve  and  blue  are  the  leading  colors. 
Kerchief  and  fichu  effects  predominate, 
though  the  cape  and  the  wide  turnover 
collar  of  Velasquez  suggestion  are  still 
continued. 

Collars,  though  high  in  the  back,  are  in 
turnover  rather  than  Medicis  form,  and 
show  decollete  fronts.  Both  white  or- 
gandy embroidered  with  color  and  colored 
organdy  embroidered  in  white  are  em- 
ployed. Net  and  organdy  continues  to  be 
a good  combination.  Colored  organdy  is 
trimmed  with  white  net.  Colored  nets  in 
pastel  shades  are  used  to  some  extent  alone 
and  also  in  combination  with  white  or- 
gandies. 

Cravats  of  black  moire  ribbon  and  of 
narrow  black  velvet  ribbon  figure  con- 
spicuously on  all  of  the  models. 

Large  Hats 

With  the  advance  of  the  season  the 
wide-brimmed  picture  hat  is  coming  more 
and  more  into  vogue.  The  general  tend- 
ency in  these  hats  is  toward  the  high 
crown  with  undulated  brim. 
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Merchandise  Supply  and  Retail  Methods 


Conditions  to  Which  Manufacturers  Are  Now  Required  to  Adjust  Themselves 
— Outlook  as  to  Supply  and  Prices  in  Men’s  Clothing,  Furnishing,  Hats,  Etc. 


With  a glut  of  heavy-weight  men’s 
wear  fabrics  in  the  markets  to-day,  many 
fabric  buyers  and  clothing  manufacturers 
are  turning  their  thoughts  back  to  last 
January,  when  they  were  given  to  under- 
stand that  their  needs  could  not  be  sup- 
plied. They  are  heavily  stocked,  in  spite 
of  the  fears  as  to  scarcity  which  they  en- 
tertained six  months  ago.  Retailers  also 
have  adequate  stocks. 

During  recent  weeks  many  job  lots  of 
men’s  suits  for  spring  have  been  offered 
to  the  stores  by  manufacturers.  These 
specials,  it  is  true,  do  not  represent  the 
sacrifices  that  are  customarily  offered  late 
in  June,  but  to  be  offered  job  lots  at  all  is 
out  of  joint  with  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  by  the  best  informed  when  present  re- 
tail stocks  were  ordered.  This  only  goes 
to  show  that  backward  weather  will  upset 
predictions  in  any  season,  and,  indeed,  will 
be  capable  of  doing  the  same  thing  next 
winter — a fact  worthy  of  keeping  in  mind 
at  this  particular  time. 

Cancellations  Are  Few 

Manufacturers  in  all  lines  of  men’s 
wear — clothing,  hats,  shirts,  neckwear, 
etc. — report,  as  they  did  a month  ago,  that 
cancellations  from  retailers  are  smaller 
than  ever  before,  notwithstanding  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  orders  that  have 
been  booked. 

This  is  taken  as  an  indication  that  not 
only  did  most  retailers  make  their  pur- 
chases large  because  their  anticipations  of 
the  demand  were  large,  but  also  that  they 
have  not  changed  their  mind  on  this  point. 
Some  of  the  prominent  clothing  manufac- 
turers state  that  they  will  not  be  able  to 


fill  all  of  the  orders  now  on  their  books  for 
fall  delivery.  The  reason  given  for  this  is 
the  shortage  of  materials  and  of  opera- 
tives. 

While  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  these  shortages,  some  knowing 
ones  suggest  another  reason  for  the  un- 
certainty of  deliveries  of  clothing,  namely, 
that  while  the  manufacturers  may  be  able 
to  deliver,  they  cannot  do  so  at  the  prices 
at  which  the  orders  were  taken.  Color  is 
given  to  this  theory  by  the  increase  in 
wages  since  the  fall  orders  were  taken 
and  the  higher  prices  that  will  be  paid  on 
duplicate  fabric  orders. 

What  Spring  Orders  Suggest 

Furthermore,  it  has  been  well  known 
that  sales  of  light-weight  fabrics  for 
spring  1917  were  made  weeks  in  advance 
of  the  formal  openings  of  such  lines  by 
the  mills  and  agents.  It  is  argued  that 
mills  which  made  such  advance  sales  on 
goods  for  next  spring  must  have  been 
pretty  well  able  to  take  care  of  their  in- 
creased business  on  fall  goods,  earlier 
statements  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. It  is  generally  asserted,  too,  that  mill 
agents  made  greater  advance  sales  than 
they  were  willing  to  admit.  Consequently, 
many  clothing  manufacturers  are  asking 
themselves  whether  the  mills’  claims  as  to 
shortage  were  not  an  attempt  to  cause  a 
repetition  of  the  stampede  that  occurred 
when  the  fall  fabrics  were  opened  last 
February  and  March. 

As  to  lines  for  next  spring,  worsted 
tropicals  are  expected  to  be  a large  factor, 


taking  the  place  of  the  cheap,  manipulated 
fabrics  which  have  figured  generally  in 
the  early  spring  business.  Certain  cotton- 
warp  goods  are  selling  at  30  to  40  per  cent 
over  the  opening  prices  of  a year  ago  and 
an  average  increase  of  50  per  cent  over 
last  year’s  prices  is  looked  for. 

A Spring  Opening 

The  American  Woolen  Co.  held  its 
spring  men’s  wear  opening  on  Thursday  of 
this  week,  in  Department  1,  which  includes 
serges,  unfinished  worsteds,  clays,  French 
back  fabrics  and  cheviots.  The  opening 
prices  were  not  so  high  as  had  been  ex- 
pected. No.  3192,  the  popular  serge  num- 
ber, opened  at  $1.62i/2  a yard,  an  advance 
of  30  cents  over  last  year’s  opening  price. 
Other  advances  in  the  fabrics  named  were 
$1.20  to  $1,471/2,  $1,271/2  to  $1,621/2, 
$1,421/2  to  $1.80,  $1,621/2  to  $2,  $1,871/2  to 
$2.30,  etc. 

Other  Important  Factors 

Another  important  development  is  the 
entry  of  the  United  States  Government 
into  the  market  as  a buyer  of  army 
blankets  for  quick  delivery  and  the  evi- 
dent need  of  uniforms  for  the  troops.  The 
blanket  orders  affect  only  a few  mills  and 
its  principal  bearing  is  on  the  wool  con- 
sumption, so  far  as  cloths  are  concerned. 
Large  quantities  of  regulation  wool  khaki 
cloth  have  already  been  delivered  to  the 
government. 

The  withdrawal  of  large  numbers  of 
men  from  civil  life  will  increase  the  short- 
age of  labor  in  some  centers.  On  the  other 


Samples  of  men’s  woolens  for  spring,  1917,  show  both  stripes  and  checks  will  prevail,  with  gray  as  the  leading  color. 


u 

hand,  it  will  lessen  the  demand  for  civilian 
clothing  to  a certain  degree. 

The  readiness  with  which  fabric  buy- 
ers have  placed  advance  orders  indicates 
that  clothing  manufacturers  are  impressed 
with  these  conditions  and  regard  the  pres- 
ent high  prices  and  the  upward  tendency 
as  promising  to  continue  for  a very  con- 
siderable period. 

Advantage  in  Brand’s  Reputation 

An  investigation  of  the  workmanship 
that  is  now  being  put  into  men’s  fall  cloth- 
ing clearly  indicates  that  the  advantages 
in  handling  well-known  brands  is  now 
greater  than  ever.  Concerns  which  for 
many  years  have  been  building  up  a repu- 
tation for  a trademark  are  not  going  to 
sacrifice  the  results  for  the  sake  of  an  ex- 
tra profit  this  season  or  this  year.  We  are 
informed — and  we  believe  it  is  true — that 
one  of  the  leading  standard  lines  of  men’s 
clothing  will  pay  10  per  cent  less  profit  to 
the  manufacturers  than  it  does  during 
normal  years.  “And  volume  of  sales  will 
by  no  means  make  up  the  deficiency”  was 
the  assertion  made  by  one  of  the  officials 
to  an  Economist  staff-member. 

As  to  Fast-Color  Guarantees 

Some  of  the  clothing  manufacturers 
gave  a guarantee  of  color  on  their  lines 
for  the  present  spring,  but  it  is  not  ex- 
pected that  this  will  be  done  on  fall  lines 
by  any  manufacturer.  In  other  respects, 
however,  the  makers  of  branded  clothing 
are  going  to  make  an  effort  to  keep  up 
their  standards. 

Retail  Policies 

As  to  the  difference  in  prices  at  retail 
manufacturers  are  at  variance  in  their 
views.  Some  makers  believe  that  the 


Samples  of  men’s  shirts  for  spring,  1917, 
show  stripe  patterns,  principally  in  silk 
figured  materials. 

average  $20  suit  will  have  to  be  priced  $4 
or  $5  higher;  others  equally  reliable  as- 
sert that  inasmuch  as  the  $20  suit,  and  the 
$15  suit  as  well,  are  going  to  be  in  as 
strong  demand  as  ever  and  that  manufac- 
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turers  will  produce  to  sell  at  those  prices 
suits  which  will  come  as  close  as  possible 
to  their  old  standards. 

Will  Defer  Clearance  Sales 

A general  tendency  is  manifest  among 
retailers  either  to  eliminate  or  to  curtail 
sensational  selling  events,  say  men  who 
have  observed  conditions  in  many  sections 
of  the  country.  It  is  felt  that  in  view  of 
the  movement  toward  the  use  of  lighter 
fabrics  in  men’s  clothing  there  will  be  less 
willingness  on  the  part  of  merchants  to 
cut  spring  stocks  in  the  usual  manner  dur- 
ing next  month’s  clearance  sales. 

As  concrete  examples  of  what  has  been 
done  in  this  direction,  the  work  of  the 
merchants  in  Chicago  and  in  Utica,  N.  Y., 
are  especially  interesting.  In  Utica  the 
Retail  Merchants’  Association  has  voted 
that  summer  clearances  shall  be  deferred 
at  least  until  Aug.  1 and  that  winter  clear- 
ances shall  not  be  held  before  Jan.  1.  The 
Chicago  merchants  are  determined  to  pre- 
vent, as  far  as  they  are  able,  the  cutting 
of  prices  on  straw  hats  until  the  24th  of 
the  present  month,  and  to  have  no  clear- 
ance sales  in  that  city  before  Aug.  1. 

Situation  in  Shirts 

The  absence  of  cancellations  by  retail- 
ers is  especially  noted  among  shirt  manu- 
facturers. This  is  ascribed  partly  to  the 
low  stocks  that  were  carried  by  retailers 
before  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

On  the  question  of  dyestuffs  the  man- 
ager of  one  leading  shirt  house  stated  to 
an  Economist  staff-member  that  the  area 
of  the  fabric  dyed  in  most  patterns  is  so 
small  that  color  does  not  cut  so  great  a 
figure  in  shirt  materials.  At  any  rate,  the 
dye  situation  is  less  tense  in  the  manu- 
facture of  shirtings,  as  it  is,  indeed,  in 
other  lines.  Many  believe  that  more  solid- 
color  shirts  will  be  seen  next  season  than 
for  years.  Next  spring’s  shirt  samples 
will  be  coming  in  early  in  August,  and  the 
roadmen  will  be  starting  out  on  their  trips 
with  those  lines  in  September,  as  usual. 

Shirts  and  Collars  Advance 

Considerable  complaint  is  heard  among 
retailers  as  to  the  price  advances  that  have 
been  made  by  manufacturers  of  certain 
well-known  brands  of  shirts.  On  some 
shirts  that  have  always  retailed  at  $1.15 
the  price  is  raised  from  $8.50  to  $9  a 
dozen.  Had  the  raise  been  to  $9.50,  prom- 
inent retailers  say,  they  would  feel  war- 
ranted in  making  a corresponding  advance 
in  the  retail  price.  But  under  present  con- 
ditions it  looks  as  if  the  increase  would 
result  only  in  a decrease  of  50  cents  a 
dozen  profit  on  these  shirts,  as  the  old 
price,  being  well  known  to  the  public,  will 
be  continued  by  enough  stores  in  every 
section  to  cause  that  policy  to  be  general. 

An  increase  of  10  cents  a dozen  in  the 
wholesale  price  of  men’s  collars  went  into 
effect  on  July  1.  There  should  be  no  ques- 
tion in  any  retailer’s  mind  of  the  course  he 
should  adopt  in  this  matter.  The  retail 
price  of  two  for  25  cents,  or  $1.50  a dozen, 
on  collars  that  cost  $1.10  a dozen,  which 
was  the  former  wholesale  price,  represents 
a profit  of  only  26  2/3  per  cent,  which  is 


too  narrow  a margin  on  this  or  any  other 
merchandise.  Some  of  the  manufacturers 
have  commenced  an  advertising  campaign 
to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  increase  in 
price  from  2 for  25  cents  to  15  cents 
straight,  which  will  give  a retail  profit  of 
33  1/3  per  cent. 

Hat  Discounts  Reduced 

Another  matter  over  which  there  is 
much  complaint  among  retailers  is  the 
shortening  of  the  discount  heretofore  al- 
lowed by  some  of  the  manufacturers  of 
men’s  hats.  This,  also,  it  is  believed,  will 
result  in  less  profits  to  the  retailer. 


Men’s  pajamas  for  fall  and  spring  are 
shown  in  plain  colors,  in  stripes  and  in  fan- 
cies in  mercerized  and  in  silk  figures. 

While  the  keenest  merchants  watch 
terms  very  closely,  many  may  fail  to  real- 
ize the  importance  of  a cut  in  their  dis- 
counts— from  8 per  cent  to  2 per  cent,  for 
example — until  payments  are  about  to  be 
made.  It  would  be  well  to  examine  at  once 
all  orders  with  particular  reference  to  the 
terms  specified. 

To  Increase  Hat  Selling 

What  can  be  done  to  prompt  men  to 
buy  more  hats  ? This  is  a question  that  is 
being  asked  quite  generally  by  retailers, 
and  one  in  which  manufacturers  also  ex- 
press interest  Progressive  hat  men  and 
advertising  men  will  make  an  effort  to 
convince  men  of  the  necessity  of  having 
hats  in  a variety  proportionate  to  the  rest 
of  their  wardrobe. 

The  opinion  of  several  hatters  is  that 
the  best  solution  to  the  problem  will  be 
found  in  some  methods  tending  to  break 
down  the  seasonal  factor  in  the  men’s  hat 
business  and  keep  up  a more  steady  inter- 
est. The  introduction  of  new  felt  styles  in 
summer  for  wear  on  days  or  evenings 
when  topcoats  are  in  order  is  suggested. 

As  to  the  fall  outlook  for  neckwear,  re- 
tailers see  no  sign  of  future  shortage.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  large  stores  regard  their 
stocks  as  too  heavy,  and  some  of  them  are 
known  to  have  made  cancellations.  As 
previously  stated  by  the  Men’s  Section, 
the  silks  that  have  always  been  used  in 
50-cent  ties  will  be  found  in  the  65-cent 
class,  but  the  shapes  will  be  such  as  to  re- 
quire more  material  than  was  employed 
in  the  50-cent  lines. 
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Clearance  Sales,  Their  Causes  and  Remedy 

Valuable  Advice  to  Retailers  in  Recent  Address  by  Edward  M.  Skinner  Before  the  Men’s 
Wear  Association  of  Chicago — Powerful  Arraignment  of  an  All-Too-Pre valent  Policy 


In  the  course  of  an  address  before  the 
Men’s  Wear  Association  of  Chicago  at  its 
regular  meeting  on  the  14th  of  last  month 
Edward  M.  Skinner,  credit  manager  for 
Wilson  Bros.,  presented  strong  arguments 
against  the  cutting  of  prices  by  retailers 
during  a period  which  ought  to  be  the 
height  of  the  selling  season.  “July  and 
August,”  he  urged,  “are  the  months  to  sell 
summer  goods  at  a profit,  and  if  you  must 
cut  prices  do  this  in  September.”  We  pre- 
sent some  extracts  from  Mr.  Skinner’s  ad- 
dress, which  was  full  of  good  counsel  and 
sound  suggestions,  more  especially  as  re- 
gards the  unfortunate  results  that  flow 
from  the  holding  of  injudicious  bargain  or 
cut-price  sales. 

Will  Drop  Out  of  Use 

“The  clearance  or  cut-price  sale,  as  a 
policy  of  the  successful  business  house, 
will,  in  my  judgment,  no  longer  be  con- 
tinued. 

“In  the  first  place,  the  well-managed 
successful  retail  store  has  no  need  for  it, 
as  its  business  is  so  managed,  its  pur- 
chases so  made  that  a satisfactory  profit 
is  made  on  practically  every  sale. 

“The  only  excuse  or  absolute  need  for 
the  clearance  or  cut-price  sale  is  by  the 
merchant  who  has  bought  without  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  his  business  require- 
ments and  finds  himself  at  the  beginning, 
or  the  middle,  of  the  selling  season  with  a 
large  indebtedness.  In  order  to  pay  these 
bills  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  a stock 
made  excessively  by  overbuying,  he  puts 
on  the  cut-price  sale. 

A Confession  of  Weakness 

“The  clearance  sale  is,  in  itself,  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  poor  merchandising — a 
public  announcement  that  the  store  is 
poorly  managed,  that  its  anticipated  busi- 
ness has  been  greatly  overestimated,  or 
that  so  much  undesirable  merchandise  has 
been  bought  that  it  must  be  sold  at  a cut 
price. 

“These  sales  have  not  been  the  outcome 
of  a demand  by  the  buying  public,  nor  will 
the  buying  public  of  the  thinking  class 
question  their  discontinuance. 

Reasons  for  Discontinuance 

“They  will  be  discontinued  largely  be- 
cause the  retailer  is  becoming  a better  mer- 
chant, because  he  is  more  competent  to 
conduct  his  business  profitably  and  success- 
fully, and  as  he  becomes  a better  merchant 
he  will  discontinue  an  unprofitable  prac- 
tice, the  same  as  he  has  discontinued  the 
practice  of  two  prices. 

“They  will  be  discontinued  because  the 
cost  of  doing  business  is  constantly  in- 
creasing and  the  merchant  realizes  more 
and  more,  season  after  season,  that  he 
must  secure  a fair,  legitimate  profit  on 
every  possible  sale. 

“They  will  be  discontinued  because  it 
is  admitted  on  every  hand  that  they  are 


unfair  to  the  regular  customers  of  the 
house,  the  customers  who  form  the  back- 
bone of  the  business,  who  buy  early  and 
pay  the  full  price. 

“Why  merchants  should  educate  the 
public  to  wait  for  sales  during  which  mer- 
chandise is  sold  either  at  no  profit  or  at  a 
much  reduced  profit  has  always  been  a 
mystery  to  me. 

“Even  supposing  the  dealer  succeeds 
in  selling  out  his  own  goods  and  buys 
others  for  the  sale  at  a price  which  per- 
mits him  to  sell  them  at  a profit,  is  he  deal- 
ing fairly  with  a public  the  great  majority 
of  whom  believe  that  he  is  selling  them 
his  own  regular  goods  at  a cut  price?  As 
a matter  of  fact,  we  all  know  it  has  become 
a considerable  part  of  the  business  of  some 
manufacturers  to  make  up  goods  in  ad- 
vance— often  with  the  special  label  of  the 
dealer — especially  for  these  sales. 

“Moreover,  it  has  been  proven  a false 
idea  that  cut-price  sale  customers  return 
as  regular  customers  of  the  house. 

Other  Good  Reasons 

“Cut-price  sales  will  be  discontinued 
also  because  the  one-price  policy  enables 
the  store  to  sell  all  goods  at  a less  price, 
instead  of  charging  the  early  buyer  an  ad- 
ditional profit  in  order  to  make  up  the  loss 
of  profit  to  the  sale  customer. 

“They  will  be  discontinued  because  the 
merchant  is  discouraged  in  trying  to  gage 
the  price  he  shall  place  upon  his  goods  in 
advance  of  the  season,  in  order  to  make  up 
the  loss  of  profit  he  cannot  estimate  dur- 
ing the  sale. 

“They  will  be  discontinued  because  it 
is  impossible  for  any  business  man  to  make 
sufficient  profit  in  two  months  of  question- 
able weather  conditions,  each  season,  to 
make  up  for  two  months  when  the  busi- 
ness, under  present  conditions,  is  only  ex- 
pected to  break  even  and  two  months  when 
it  is  known  that  it  will  lose  money. 

Important  Considerations 

“They  will  be  discontinued  because  the 
merchant  who  takes  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunities offered  to  turn  his  stock  will 
have  so  little  merchandise  left  at  the  end 
of  his  season  that  he  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  disposing  of  it  without  educating 
the  buying  public  to  wait  for  a sale. 

“They  will  be  discontinued  because  you 
will  realize  that  the  service  of  your  store 
to  your  customers  will  be  better,  that  your 
customers  will  receive  merchandise  more 
suited  to  their  requirements,  that  your 
sales  will  be  made  by  your  regular  sales- 
men and  not  by  inexperienced  clerks  called 
in  for  the  sale. 

“The  manufacturer  is  not  without 
blame  in  this  matter  if  he  accepts  orders 
which  his  knowledge  and  experience  in- 
dicate to  him  are  excessive  and  permits 
the  dealer  to  overbuy  or  overstock. 

“Another  point : Through  price-cutting 
before  or  in  the  midst  of  a season  certain 
lines  of  merchandise  may  become  so  un- 


profitable as  to  cease  to  be  attractive.  This 
may  lead  to  their  being  discontinued  en- 
tirely by  all  merchants,  whereas  if  mer- 
chants adhered  to  the  no-sale  policy  they 
could  be  continued  at  a profit. 

Profits  the  True  Guide 

“Don’t  worry  about  any  decrease  in 
business  if  your  profits  are  increased.  In- 
creased profits  and  decreased  sales  are  an 
indication  of  good  business  methods. 

“The  cost  of  doing  business  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  It  must  be  met  with 
a fair  margin  of  profit  as  a return  for  the 
capital  and  personal  time  put  into  the 
business.  Incidentally,  it  is  simply  amaz- 
ing, as  well  as  discouraging,  to  find  how 
few,  how  very  few  merchants  understand 
how  to  figure  either  profit  or  turnover. 

“The  selling  price  of  an  article  must 
represent  its  cost,  plus  freight,  plus  ex- 
pense, plus  profit. 

“Turnover  also,  while  in  recent  years 
much  discussed  and  offering  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  profit,  is  still  a subject  of 
considerable  misunderstanding.  The  turn- 
over should  not  be  figured  on  the  value 
of  a stock  at  inventory,  but  on  the  average 
stock. 

Lessens  Chance  for  Profit 

“Another  point  in  favor  of  the  no-sale 
plan  is  that  in  the  smaller  communities, 
where  the  trading  population  is  limited, 
every  customer  supplied  at  cost,  or  at  less 
than  the  regular  price,  reduces  the  oppor- 
tunity for  profitable  trading  by  just  that 
one  customer,  and  when  the  education  of 
the  consumer  to  wait  for  sales  is  consid- 
ered it  is  readily  seen  that  the  merchant  is 
pursuing  a policy  in  which  the  more  suc- 
cessful he  is  the  more  he  lessens  his  oppor- 
tunity for  profit. 

“Another  argument  in  favor  of  the  no- 
sale plan  is  the  larger  selection  offered  to 
the  early  purchaser  and  the  better  service 
given.  This  applies  especially  to  clothing. 
Your  regular,  experienced  salesmen  can 
serve  your  trade  with  much  greater  satis- 
faction than  inexperienced  extras,  hauled 
in  for  an  emergency. 

“The  cost  of  advertising  the  sale,  and 
the  loss  through  the  manner  in  which  the 
goods  are  displayed  and  handled  by  the 
salesmen  and  customers,  reduce  their 
value.  Both  of  these  items  must  be  added 
to  the  loss  of  profit. 

“There  never  was  so  favorable  a time 
for  putting  this  plan  into  operation  as  the 
present.  General  conditions  are  exception- 
ally prosperous ; the  consumer  is  able  to 
pay.  Take  advantage  of  these  favorable 
conditions  to  inaugurate  a policy  of  fair 
dealing  with  the  public,  of  giving  better 
values  for  less  money,  a policy  that  will 
appeal  to  the  great  majority  of  your  loya 
customers,  that  will  reduce  your  stocks  and 
materially  increase  your  profits ; a polic\ 
that  will  make  it  easier  to  do  business  after 
it  is  once  established  and  will  be  a great 
forward  step  in  retail  merchandising.” 
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Before  ‘“Bull  Run”  Was  Fought 

LAWRENCE  Balbriggans  had  made  their  fight  for  a nation's  favor  and  won. 
They've  kept  tight  hold  ever  since.  Fads  have  come  and  gone;  fancies  are 
continually  challenging  LAWRENCE  superiority;  but  no  fabric  has  ever  given 
the  porosity,  absorbency  and  coolness  with  comfort,  that  makes  LAWRENCE 
powerful  after  over  60  years  of  growth.  Today  the  most  serviceable  Union 
Suit  on  the  market  is  hand-tailored  LAWRENCE  Balbriggan  Union  Suits. 

Sold  by  some  good  wholesaler  in 
practically  every  jobbing  center. 

The  Lawrence  Manufacturing  Co. 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

E.  M.  TOWNSEND  & COMPANY  (Selling  Agents),  345  Broadway,  New  York  City 
BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 


July  8,  1916 
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Human  Interest  in  Advertising  to  Men 


Putting  the  Spark  of  Life  into  Dead  Facts  Gives  Everyday  Publicity  Interest 
and  Power — Close  Contact  with  Subject  Matter  and  Customer  Helpful 


Human  interest  in  ads  or  in  stories! 
It  is  a source  of  everlasting  argument  with 
two  schools  of  writers.  One  school  says, 
Leave  it  out;  it  detracts  from  the  main 
idea.  The  other  school  says,  Omit  the 
story,  or  the  ad,  if  it  cannot  have  the 
human  touch. 

It  would  seem  to  a casual  observer  that 
both  schools  had  better  pool  their  argu- 
ments and  admit  that  human  interest  takes 
care  of  itself.  It  will  be  in  an  ad  where 
it  belongs.  No  amount  of  skill  can  put  it 
into  an  ad  where  it  does  not  belong. 

So  there  you  are!  Just  write  your  ad 
with  a definite  purpose  in  mind  and  let 
the  human  element  attend  to  itself.  It  will 
do  so  all  right. 

If  the  human  angle  is  there,  the  touch 
will  be  there.  If  the  ad  is  written  merely 
because  the  day  and  date  for  an  ad  have 
arrived,  there  will  be  no  human  interest. 

Power  of  Human  Element 

But  if  there  is  human  interest  in  it 
the  ad  will  serve  its  purpose  a hundred 
times  as  well  as  it  will  if  there  is  none. 

On  this  page  are  reproductions  of  a few 
ads  that  are  human,  avowedly — so  far  as 
the  intention  of  the  adman  is  concerned. 
But  they  would  have  been  human,  whether 
he  wanted  them  to  be  or  not. 

They  are  written  on  a human  subject — 
clothes  for  men. 

What  Human  Interest  Does 

Before  dwelling  at  length  upon  these 
ads  and  their  merits  it  might  be  well  to  say 
a few  words  as  to  what  human  interest 


will  do  for  an  ad.  This  will  be  more  profit- 
able than  an  argument  regarding  what  hu- 
man interest  is  or  when  not  to  use  it. 
Leave  that  to  the  two  schools  of  writers. 
It  will  do  them  good  to  argue  about  it. 

Human  interest  gives  an  advertise- 
ment individuality,  sets  it  apart  from  ads 
of  its  kind  in  the  same  newspaper.  It  sim- 
ply presents  its  subject  matter  in  a char- 
acteristic way. 

Human  interest  leaves  a definite  im- 
pression on  the  mind,  rather  than  a gen- 
eral impression.  It  says  the  ship,  rather 
than  a ship,  if  the  reporter  has  written  of 
a marine  catastrophe.  It  says  the  cloth- 
ing, rather  than  a,  if  men’s  suits  are  the 
subject. 

Human  interest  is  pleasing  to  the  in- 
telligence of  the  reader,  because  it  reflects 
some  of  his  ideas.  That  is  the  only  way  it 
can  be  human.  And  that  is  the  best  reason 
for  using  it  in  ads.  Here  is  an  illustration 
of  this  point;  from  one  of  the  ads  we  re- 
produce : 

Good  Examples 

No  man  can  live  for  himself;  no  store  can 
make  a sale  that  stands  alone.  It  is  a sale  that 
does  a store  good,  or  it  is  harmful.  Men  will  pass 
the  word  around — for  good  or  bad. 

Last  week  the  crew  manager  came  in  for  a 
suit.  We  pleased  him  so  well  he  sent  in  five 
members  of  his  staff  in  the  course  of  a week. 

That’s  a case  of  passing  a good  word  around. 

What  would  he  have  done  if  we  had  displeased 
him? 

That  “copy”  is  human,  because  it 
brings  an  idea  to  the  minds  of  men  who 
read  it — an  idea  about  good  clothing  and 


good  service.  It  presents  the  idea  in  terms 
of  the  human  minds  that  read  the  ad.  The 
adman  has  said  only  what  a great  many 
customers  and  readers  of  ads  think,  but 
he  has  put  the  idea  in  terms  of  their  think- 
ing. That  makes  it  human. 

A great  many  writers  of  ads,  and  of 
other  things,  fall  short  of  effectiveness  just 
because  they  fail  to  understand  why  an  in- 
teresting thing  interests.  If  they  knew 
why,  they  would  know  how. 

Incidentally,  some  of  our  best  ad-writ- 
ers know  how  to  be  human  in  their  ads, 
but  their  superiors  will  not  permit  them 
to  be.  That  is  sad — not  so  much  for  the 
admen,  but  sad  for  their  employers,  be- 
cause it  shows  that  the  latter  do  not  realize 
the  humanness  of  their  own  business. 

Retailing  is  the  most  human  of  our 
business  institutions.  Why  not?  Its 
prime  purpose  is  to  serve  human  needs. 

What  Is  the  Customer’s  Thought? 

Too  many  clothing  department  man- 
agers and  their  bosses  forget  that  a man 
who  needs  a suit  is  in  a human  frame  of 
mind.  They  think  he  needs  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  the  clothing  they  have  to  sell, 
that  he  needs  to  know  how  many  buttons 
the  newest  regulation  vest  must  have,  or 
how  many  threads  of  wool  there  are  to 
the  square  inch  in  the  cloth.  Men  need  to 
know  this,  perhaps,  but  they  do  not  relish 
reading  about  it  in  ads.  They  can  find  out 
points  on  merchandise  when  they  get  into 
the  department. 

But  in  the  ads?  No.  The  man  with 


THE  WEATHER  TO  DAT 


CLOUDY. 


Cep rr'.gbt,  Socdd7  Brand. 


If  this  announcement 
doesn’t  sell  a single  suit 
for  us — we  won’t  care. 

A few  of  the  choicer 
things  in  new  spring 
suits  have  just  come  in 
— and  it’s  up  to  us  to  tell 
you  so. 

There  are  a few  men 
in  town  who  don’t  wait 
until  everything  is  in; 
they  know  that  smart 
dressers  don’t  wait  for 
the  crowd. 

These  men  will  want 
to  come  in  now. 

We’re  handling  better 
clothes  than  we  ever  did 
—got  them  for  as  much 
as  $50  now. 

Talking  a b out  fine 
clothes — well,  see  them, 
that’s  all. 

The  Spring  Stetsons  are  in; 
stiff  and  soft;  $3.50. 

'jfieo&Hub 

BtlMm/vT*  Street  at  Charley 


THE  WEATHER  TODAY 
FAIR. 


Coprrisbt,  Society  Brand. 

Any  maker  can  pro- 
duce a double-breasted 
suit — there  is  no  patent 
on  it.  But  so  far  as  we 
know,  you  can't  get 
elsewhere  the  wonderful 
styling  that  is^fharacter- 
istic  of  our  makes. 

Hart  Schaffner  & 
Marx,  Kuppenheimcr, 
Society  Brand  and 
Fashion  Park  Clothes — 
double-breasted  suits  of 
these  makes  have  a 
charm  all  thUr  own. 

Men  of  distinctive 
taste  include  a double- 
breasted  suit  in  their 
wardrobe. 

Our  prices  arc  $20 
to  $40. 

Tfie  DU0B  Hub 

Baltimore  St.  A\  Clurles. 


THE  WEATHER  TODAY 
Partly  cloudy. 


(Cup, right.  F.  iiiou  I'a.k  Clotlirs.) 

No  man  can  live  for 
himself;  no  store  can 
make  a sale  that  stands 
alone.  It  is  a sale  that 
does  a store  good  or  is 
harmful.  Men  will  pass 
the  word  around  — for 
good  or  bad. 

Last  week  the  crew 
manager  of  a big  cor- 
poration came  in  for  a 
suit.  We  pleased  him  so 
well  he  sent  in  five  mem- 
bers of  his  staff  in  the 
course  of  the  week. 

That's  a caee  csf  pass- 
ing a good  word  around. 

What  would  he  have 
done  if  we  had  dis- 
pleased him? 

Tfie  n©3  Hub 

JJ;ih futon'  Sr.  Ai  Charlo# 

firrTPrTTTTT7T7T7TTTVrTTTTf 


THE  WEATHER  TODAY. 
Showers 


Copyright.  Hart  SctiafTuer  & Marx. 


"Nobody  loves  a fat 
man” — the  saying  goes. 

Maybe  it’s  because  few 
stout  men  look  well  in 
their  clothes.  It  re- 
mained for  the  makers 
of  such  clothes  as  Hart 
Schaffner  & Marx,  Kup- 
penheimer.  Society 
Brand  and  Fashion  Park 
Clothes  to  prove  that  a 
stout  man  can  be  given 
all  the  style  of  his  more 
fortunate,  slim  brother. 

We  can  gi-'e  a stout 
man  style  in  his  clothes 
— and  we’d  like  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  prov- 
ing it  to  you. 

TReolGMub 

Baltimore  St.  At  Charley. 


nxnjxiiiiixnaxixnjin 

the  weather  today 

CLOUDY  AND  WARMER. 


The  world  is  full  of 
people  who  can  paint 
pictures  — real  artists 
are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. 

There  arc  clotfies 
makers  galore — but 
the  product  of  only  a 
few  stand  out  as  un- 
mistakably wonderful. 

And  if  you  know  any- 
thing about  clothes  at 
all,  you  know  that  Hart 
Schaffner  & Marx. 
Kuppenheimer,  Society 
Brand  and  R.  B.  Fash- 
ion Clothes  are  the 
names  that  are  looked 
up  to. 

Spring  Clothes,  $ 1 0 
to  $50. 

IRe  a©®  Hub 


Baltimore  St.  at  Ckarles. 


Yes,  we  might  as  well 
admit  it. 

There  is  a buyer  in 
this  store  who  simply 
wouldn  t come  around 
to  the  ready-to-wear 
idea. 

"No  use  to  look,”  he 
said,  “you  can’t  fit  me.” 

One  day  we  managed 
to  get  him  into  a Society 
Bread  suit. 

Talk  to  him  now— 
and  see  what  he  says. 

Are  you  one  of  those 
men  who  are  saying  “No 
use  to  look"? 

If  you  are,  we’d  like 
to  see  you. 

TReo@&TIub 

Baltimore  St.  at  Charles 
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Selling  Cloths  as  “B.  V.  D.  Nainsook/’  Etc.,  Forbidden 

We  desire  to  say  to  dealers  that  the  trade  mark  “B.V.D.”  cannot  be  used 
to  sell  dry  goods  or  cloths  of  any  kind.  In  selling  cloths,  the  use  of 
expressions  like  “B.V.D.  Checks,”  “B.V.D.  Nainsook,”  “B.V.D. 
Material,”  etc.,  is  not  permitted,  as  it  is  an  infringement  upon  our  trade 
mark.  About  two  years  ago  we  obtained  judgment  against  one  firm  for 
committing  such  an  offense  and  at  the  present  time  have  given  another 
instance  into  the  hands  of  our  attorneys. 

We  make  this  public  announcement  in  order  to  warn  dealers  against  using 
advertisements  as  above,  as  we  desire  to  keep  everyone  free  from  litiga- 
tion, but  must  engage  in  same  when  our  trade  mark  is  invaded. 


THE  B.  V.  D.  COMPANY, 

NEW  YORK. 


July  8,  1916 


clothing  needs  to  supply  wants  to  discover 
a chord  corresponding  to  his  own  thoughts, 
his  own  frame  of  mind.  The  ad  that  ac- 
complishes this  most  skillfully  will  make 
the  greatest  impression  on  him.  He  will 
say,  “That  is  just  my  idea  of  the  matter.” 
And  when  the  time  to  buy  comes  he  will  be 
able  to  recall  whose  ad  it  was  that  reflected 
his  own  thought. 

It  will  be  the  human  ad.  His  thoughts 
—the  customer’s — were  human. 

Read  a few  of  these  ads  from  the  Hub, 
Baltimore.  They  are  good  examples  of  the 
human  touch  in  men’s  ads. 

“ ‘Nobody  loves  a fat  man’ — the  say- 
ing goes”  is  the  beginning  of  one. 

“Funny  thing!”  begins  another.  “If 
this  announcement  doesn’t  sell  a single  suit 
for  us — we  won’t  care,”  begins  a third,  and 
so  on  through  the  series.  Every  opening 
sentence  is  plainly  sincere  and  genuinely 
human,  because  it  expresses  a human 
thought,  a human  viewpoint,  and  thereby 
paves  the  way  for  a sane,  timely  convinc- 
ing argument  about  the  goods  the  Hub 
clothing  department  deals  in. 

Fit  Ideas  to  Store  Needs 

Of  course,  the  ads  are  gauged  to  fit  The 
Hub.  They  might  sound  odd  if  you,  or 
you,  or  you  used  them,  over  your  individ- 
ual store  signatures.  But  do  not  think  the 
treatment  would  sound  odd.  It  would  not, 
except,  perhaps,  for  the  reason  that  it 
would  be  an  abrupt  change  from  your  pres- 
ent more  prosaic  method. 

Aloof  kinds  of  argument  and  stilted 
wording  perhaps  you  have  been  using  for 
years.  Still,  if  you  have  been  using  cloth- 
ing ads  that  are  dry,  prosaic  and  stereo- 
typed, nobody  has  read  them  enough  to 
identify  them ; so  do  not  worry  when  you 
change  to  the  human  kind.  In  all  probabil- 
ity, your  customers  will  think  you’ve  al- 
ways had  interesting  ads  and  that  they 
have  missed  something. 

Describe  Goods,  Too 

Do  not  scorn  merchandise  descriptions, 
itemized,  detailed  stories  of  the  goods. 
They  are  useful  and  interesting  at  the 
proper  time  and  in  the  right  place.  But  do 
not  think  that  they  will  get  a wide  reading 
for  your  ads.  They  will  not. 

Make  a human  appeal,  however,  using 
men’s  clothing  as  the  basis,  and  some  day 
people  will  begin  to  read  your  ads  from 
habit. 

Use  Imagination 

You  have  to  have  that  redeeming  trait, 
once  so  scornfully  considered  by  business 
men — imagination — if  you  are  to  be  suc- 
cessful with  human  interest  ads.  But  you 
have  it.  Use  it!  Imagination  is  largely 
a sense  of  proportion,  enabling  one  man  to 
see  the  world  in  the  terms  of  many  men. 
The  child  has  it.  It  is  the  thing  that  holds 
his  interest  in  life  until  he  can  make  life 
interesting  for  himself.  The  story- writer 
— always  a grown-up  child — has  it.  That 
is  why  he  can  make  “copy”  of  the  every- 
day things  of  life.  The  adman,  if  he  is 
fitted  for  his  work,  has  it.  It  enables  him 
to  speak  of  his  goods  in  terms  suited  to  his 
customer’s  point  of  view. 
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Movies  for  Men’s  Wear 


Difficulties  and  Dangers  Presented  by 
This  Sort  of  Advertising 

To  what  extent  can  the  movies  be  used 
as  a medium  for  advertising  men’s  wear 
departments?  There  has  been  consider- 
able talk  lately  about  the  value  of  ad- 
slides  and  educational  films.  Each  of 
these  must  be  considered  separately. 

The  use  of  advertising  slides  between 
the  regular  pictures  at  the  local  movie 
houses  is  by  no  means  new.  The  idea  is, 
indeed,  pretty  well  worn  threadbare,  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Men’s  Section 
that  the  patience  of  the  spectators  is  fast 
approaching  that  condition. 

Contrast  Too  Great 

They  pay  5, 10  or  25  cents  to  be  amused 
or  entertained,  and  at  the  end  of  an  ex- 
citing picture  along  comes  a list  of  very 
common  or  “garden”  announcements,  such 
as  that  the  Emporium  sells  the  “par  ex- 
cellent” shirt.  Talk  about  anti-climax ! 

Go  to  the  movies  yourself  and  observe 
how  impatient  the  audience  becomes  now- 
adays at  even  having  to  wait  while  the  pic- 
ture palace  advertises  itself  by  means  of 
slides  describing  the  features  that  will  be 
on  show  next  week.  We  believe  that  such 
an  experience  will  serve  to  convince  any 
man  as  to  the  little  interest  moving  pic- 
ture palace  “audiences”  take  in  slide  ad- 
vertising. 

Manufacturers’  Movies 

The  other  sort  of  movie  advertising 
which  has  come  in  for  discussion,  partic- 
ularly in  connection  with  men’s  wear,  is 
what  are  known  as  educational  pictures. 
These  are  films  which  purport  to  show  the 
manufacturing  processes  applied  to  vari- 
ous lines  of  goods.  Undoubtedly,  to  a man 
of  mechanical  instincts,  a trip  through  a 
mill  is  an  interesting  experience,  but  a 
moving  picture  of  a loom  in  motion  is  by 
no  means  a substitute  for  such  a trip.  The 
“atmosphere”  is  pretty  well  lost.  More- 
over, no  picture  can  in  any  way  adequate- 
ly reproduce  the  intricate  motions  of  a 
fine  machine. 

Even  were  it  possible,  however,  to  pro- 
vide excellent  pictures,  there  are  still 
many  difficulties  attached  to  the  giving  of 
an  educational  exhibit.  Of  course,  the 
idea  is  to  show  such  an  exhibit  in  the  store. 
A general  exhibit  at  the  moving  picture 
houses  would  be  of  little  or  no  value  to 
any  store  in  town. 

Trouble  Aplenty 

The  minute  the  retailer  attempts  to 
put  on  a moving  picture  show  he  will  have 
one  of  the  most  interesting  little  experi- 
ences in  his  history.  The  movie  men,  who, 
as  a rule,  are  pretty  well  organized,  will 
rise  in  a body  and  present  the  finest  lot  of 
obstacles  the  retailer  has  seen  in  many  a 
day. 

For  example,  some  time  back  a Mid- 
dle-Western store  decided  to  give  one  of 
these  educational  movies.  It  advertised 
its  free  show  for  a certain  definite  week. 

Then  things  began  to  happen.  Al- 
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though  the  store  was  a r.ew  one  and  abso- 
lutely fireproof  along  the  most  approved 
lines,  the  fire  department  presented  a list 
of  objections  that  was  enough  to  stop  the 
average  man. 

Fire  Regulations  a Stumbling  Block 

The  store  management,  however,  was 
not  made  up  of  average  men.  They  had 
advertised  their  show,  and  they  decided 
to  see  it  through.  They  complied  with  all 
the  regulations  demanded  by  the  local 
Fire  Department,  but  the  matter  had  to 
go  up  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  before 
permission  was  finally  given,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  Monday  of  the  advertised 
show  that  they  were  able  to  get  their  per- 
mit and  know  that  they  would  be  allowed 
to  go  on  with  the  educational  movie  as  ad- 
vertised. 

In  commenting  upon  the  experience  to 
an  Economist  staff-member  one  of  the 
members  of  this  firm  expressed  the  belief 
they  would  never  have  been  able  to  put  on 
their  exhibition  in  any  but  a modern,  ab- 
solutely up-to-date  store  building. 

A Bit  Disappointing 

Even  if  it  was  comparatively  easy, 
however,  to  run  one  of  these  educational 
movies,  there  is  considerable  question  as 
to  whether,  after  all,  the  “free  show”  is 
not  somewhat  disappointing.  It  is  almost 
too  much  like  the  blind  ads  that  used  to 
appear  in  some  of  the  local  newspapers. 

You  remember  them,  of  course.  You 
picked  up  your  paper  and  read  how  a local 
reporter  was  walking  down  Main  Street 
the  other  day  when  a man  stepped  up  and 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder.  Looking 
about  him,  this  mysterious  stranger,  with 
his  finger  on  his  lips,  indicated  silence. 
When  the  stranger  had  led  the  reporter  to 
one  side  and  away  from  the  crowd  he 
whispered  into  his  ear  that  he  wanted  to 
tip  him  off  to  the  fact  that  Black  & Brown 
were  selling  some  wonderful  ties  at  50 
cents. 

The  Public  Objected 

You  know  the  feeling  that  always  came 
from  reading  one  of  these  “reading 
notices.”  First,  amusement,  then  bore- 
dom, then  resentment  at  having  been 
duped.  Most  newspapers  have  dropped 
this  sort  of  thing  because  of  constant  kicks 
from  subscribers.  The  store  that  puts  on 
educational  movies  is  apt  to  find  some- 
thing of  this  same  reactionary  resentment 
from  people  who  come  to  be  amused  and 
stay  to  be  educated. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Men’s  Section 
that  the  newspaper  is  the  proper  place  for 
men’s  wear  advertising,  and  that  ads 
should  be  frankly  and  openly  merchandise 
announcements — as  exciting  as  they  can 
be  made,  but  not  put  out  in  the  guise  of 
education. 

♦ 

D.  L.  Higgins  has  resigned  the  management  of 
the  buying  office  which  Gimbel  Brothers  main- 
tain in  New  York  for  their  Philadelphia  and 
Milwaukee  stores,  and  has  been  succeeded  by 
William  Straus.  Mr:  Straus  has  had  charge  of 
the  financing  and  general  accounting  for  the 
concern’s  New  York  store  and  will  continue  that 
work  in  connection  with  his  new  duties.  Mr.  Hig- 
g.ns  is  going  into  the  retail  business  in  Fair 
Haven,  Vt. 


10th 


The  New  Thoug 

Is  to  win  the  continued  patronage  of  the  people 
it  under  conditions  which  enhance  their  good  op 


One  might  say  “this  idea  is  not  new,  for  every  merchant 
works  hard  to  win  the  continued  patronage  of  the  people.’’ 

Of  course  he  does.  But  every  merchant’s  practices  and  poli- 
cies are  not  in  harmony  with  this  principle. 

Search  the  country  from  Eastport  to  San  Diego  and  you  will 
fail  to  discover  a single  dealer  or  manufacturer  who  wTould  admit 
any  other  purpose  than  to  “please  the  people.’’ 

Many  dealers  and  manufacturers  think  they  are  “on  the  level’’ 
with  themselves  and  their  patrons  when  they  are  not. 

The  New  Thought  in  Merchandising  is  simply  a direct  rever- 
sion to  the  principle  of  “doing  business  on  the  level.’’ 

That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Service  the  keynote  of  good  merchandising 

There  can  be  no  make-believe  merchandising  or  service 
hypocrisy  where  dealer  and  manufacturer  are  in  earnest  and 
co-operate  intelligently  in  their  desire  to  win  the  continued  patron- 
age of  the  people.  Maker  and  dealer  must  come  through  and 
“deliver  the  goods’’  or  the  idea  falls. 

The  ethical  principles  of  the  medical  profession  might  well 
be  adopted  in  most  forms  of  merchandising.  A physician  or  a 
surgeon,  faithful  to  the  best  standards  of  practice,  lends  every 
energy,  works  day  and  night,  at  all  hours  and  in  all  seasons  with 
only  one  thought  in  mind — to  help  and  to  cure.  Service  is  the 
dominant  thought.  Compensation  (profit)  is  always  secondary. 

In  the  unfolding  of  the  New  Thought  in  Merchandising  there 
have  been  successive  and  interesting  developments. 

We  had  the  principle  of  “All  Wool  and  a Yard  Wide,’’  mean- 
ing that  the  quality  of  the  fabric  and  the  measurement  were 
honest  and  as  represented. 

That  was  a fundamental. 

Then  somebody  discovered  that  the  blind  price-marking  sys- 
tem was  false  and  tended  to  promote  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
seller,  then  he  erased  the  blind  mark  and  substituted  plain  figures, 
saying  to  the  people,  “You  may  come  and  buy  and  all  pay  the 
same  price.’’ 

In  good  stores  the  system  is  now  universal.  We  can  all 
remember  when  it  was  generally  otherwise. 

The  “fair  and  square  deal”  for  all 

A business  pioneer  had  the  courage  and  foresight  to  proclaim, 
“If  what  you  buy  here  is  not  what  it  should  be  you  may  return 
it  and  have  your  money.”  And  more  recently  we  had  the 
acceptance  of  the  principle  of  the  minimum  living  wage  with  its 
recognition  of  the  equities  of  the  worker. 

What  other  development  comes  to  light  in  the  progressive 
education  of  manufacturers  and  traders  on  the  New  Thought  in 
Merchandising  ? 

A broad  and  fairly  general  recognition  by  the  dealer  of  the 
equities  of  the  manufacturer.  In  turn  the  intelligent  manufac- 
turer grants  recognition  to  the  dealer  who  employs  his  capital 
and  efforts  in  the  risks  of  distribution.  The  intelligent  consumer 
accepts  the  joint  responsibility  of  both  factors  of  production  and 
distribution  and  deals  more  than  ever  before  on  known  integrity 


of  the  merchandise,  the  maker  and  the  distributor.  Repul 
is  an  asset  of  constantly  growing  value  to  maker  and  deale 

Merchandise  lacking  a trademark  or  means  of  identific 
may  be  equally  as  good  as  branded  and  advertised  mercha 
of  the  same  character,  but  the  manufacturer  who  forgets  to 
an  identification  mark  of  honest  production  through  to  the 
sumer  fails  in  giving  complete  service  because  he  neglec 
make  it  easy  for  the  consumer  to  again  purchase  the  same  a 
by  name  or  trademark  (generally  the  layman’s  only  meth< 
identification) . 

The  result  is  much  the  same  as  a long  street  bordere 
houses  all  of  the  same  type,  lacking  house  numbers.  You 
to  return  to  a certain  house  a second  time,  but  encounter  difE 
in  relocating  it. 

Following  the  New  Thought  in  Merchandising  we  beli< 
essential  to  make  it  easy  for  the  customer  to  come  agair 
easily  procure  the  same  article. 

Therefore  we  BRAND  our  wares. 

Advantages  of  trade-marked  goods 

The  dealer  who  seeks  to  win  the  permanent  patronage  < 
people  and  who  adopts  in  his  business  every  possible  mea 
serving  the  customer  reasonably  and  satisfactorily,  will  f 
profitable  to  promote  the  distribution  of  satisfactory  tradem 
merchandise. 

The  continued  satisfactory  performance  of  good  merchc 
encourages  the  customer  to  repurchase,  so  that  all  the  mer 
needs  to  do  to  insure  himself  a continued  widening  busin< 
satisfactory  merchandise  is, 
first,  to  be  sure  that  he  gets 
the  best  article  procurable, 
which  is  adapted  to  his 
trade,  and  to  be  sure  that  it 
pays  him  a satisfactory 
profit.  Also  to  provide  rea- 
sonable supplies  in  harmony 
with  the  needs  of  the  larg- 
est number  of  his  patrons. 

A satisfactory  article 
bearing  a visible  trademark 
has  better  permanent  mer- 
chandising possibilities  than 
one  not  so  marked. 

A program  of  education 
(advertising)  is  desirable 
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Records  That  Help  Make  Record  Profits 

Keeping  Track  of  Customers  and  Their  Sizes  Will  Provide  a Mailing  List  of  Inestim- 
able Value — Such  Facts  Also  a Big  Aid  in  Buying  Various  Haberdashery  Items 


Inefficiency  in  sales  promotion  has  got 
to  go,  just  as  inefficiency  in  production  has 
been  and  is  still  being  rapidly  cut  out. 

Suppose  you  were  offered  a job  of  shirts 
at  an  excellent  price,  but  only  in  sizes  14 
to  16.  Have  you  any  records  that  would 
enable  you  to  clean  out  a job  of  that  kind 
without  any  waste  effort? 

Could  you  instruct  your  advertising 
office  to  get  out  a circular  letter  to  send  out 
to  your  customers  with  14  to  16-in.  necks ; 
or,  would  you  have  to  send  out  a circular 
broadcast,  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  right 
people? 

Having  no  such  records,  you  must  send 
out  a circular  promiscuously  to  your  entire 
mailing  list.  If  you  mention  in  this  cir- 
cular that  you  have  only  sizes  14  to  16, 
then  the  rest  of  your  effort  will  be  wasted. 
If  you  do  not  mention  it,  the  men  who  need 
smaller  or  larger  sizes  will  come  to  your 
store  and  be  disappointed  at  not  finding 
anything  in  their  size. 

Yet  you  never  make  a sale  without  get- 
ting this  necessary  size  information.  All 
you  need  to  do  is  to  develop  some  way  of 
keeping  records. 

A Direct  Attack 

Consider  the  efficiency  of  such  accurate 
records  as  these.  Take  this  same  job  of 
shirts.  Instead  of  getting  up  a blind  cir- 
cular, you  write  a little  note  as  though  you 
were  writing  to  one  customer  personally. 
Perhaps  it  may  run  something  along  these 
lines : 

Dear  Sir:  While  in  the  market  recently  I 

was  able  to  pick  up,  at  a very  good  price,  a 
quantity  of  very  handsome  shirts  in  size  14%, 
which,  I believe,  is  the  size  you  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  buying. 

I will  have  these  on  show  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, and  want  to  ask  you  to  come  in  and  look 
them  over.  The  prices  will  range  from  $1.25  to 
$3,  with  big  value  for  the  money  in  each  case. 

Tickles  Their  Vanity 

Now  picture  your  customer  opening 
this  letter  at  the  breakfast  table.  “Size 
14Y2,  eh?”  he  says  to  himself.  “Well! 
:Somebody  must  have  a good  memory  down 
at  that  store  to  remember  my  size ! I guess 
I’ll  go  in  and  see  what  they’ve  got.” 

In  the  first  place,  you  have  eliminated 
your  wastage  by  not  appealing  to  men 
whom  you  cannot  serve.  In  the  second 
place,  you  have  tickled  your  customer’s 
vanity — and  the  successful  man,  the  man 
whose  trade  you  want,  has  a reasonable 
bump  of  self-esteem.  The  fact  that  you 
know  what  size  he  wears  is  in  itself  an 
argument  to  him  that  your  offering  must 
be  pretty  good. 

Of  course,  your  circular  letters  are  all 
the  same,  with  merely  a change  of  shirt 
size  to  suit  each  customer  as  shown  by 
your  records. 

How  to  Keep  the  Records 

Size  enters  into  many  of  the  lines  you 
sell,  including  clothing,  collars,  gloves, 


hats,  shirts,  underwear,  hosiery  and,  to 
some  extent,  neckwear. 

It  is  not  a difficult  or  costly  matter  to 
get  and  keep  such  records  strictly  up  to 
date.  The  easiest  way  to  collect  these 
records  would  be  from  your  saleslips.  Let 
a rule  be  made  that  in  making  out  a sale- 
slip  the  customer’s  name  and  address  must 
always  be  written  down,  even  in  the  case 
of  cash  purchases,  and  size  and  price  in- 
formation filled  in. 

Very  few  customers  will  refuse  giving 
the  salesman  their  name  and  address  on 
cash  sales.  Where  there  seem  to  be  objec- 
tions these  can  readily  be  overcome  by  the 
statement  that  the  store  guarantees  its 
merchandise  and,  therefore,  for  the  cus- 
tomer’s protection  it  desires  to  get  a record 
of  all  sales.  This  is  done  in  the  jewelry 
department  in  a number  of  stores,  even  in 
the  large  cities.  No  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  in  gathering  such  information. 

Permanent  Card  System 

After  your  saleslips  have  passed 
through  the  regular  routine  system  they 
should  be  turned  over  to  one  clerk,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  transfer  the  information  to  a 
permanent  card  system. 

These  cards  should  be  printed  with  a 
space  for  the  customer’s  name  and  address, 
a list  of  the  size  merchandise  (as  men- 
tioned above) , a space  for  filling  in  the  size 
purchased  and  also  for  the  price  of  the 
merchandise  bought.  This  last  item  might 
be  simplified  by  having  three  columns  for 
price — popular,  medium  and  high.  For  in- 
stance, for  clothing  it  might  run : Column 
1,  $10  to  $15  clothes ; column  2,  $15  to  $25 
clothes ; column  3,  clothes  that  cost 
over  $25. 

Then  it  will  be  only  necessary  for  your 
record  clerk  to  check  off  the  proper  column. 
In  the  same  way  other  items  could  be 
divided  into  popular,  medium  and  high 
priced  lines. 

It  would  also  be  well  to  have  your  sales- 
men put  some  mark  on  the  saleslip  to  indi- 
cate that  the  customer  was  in  the  habit  of 
looking  him  up  regularly  when  he  comes  to 
make  a purchase.  In  the  latter  case  the 
salesman’s  name  should  also  be  put  on  the 
card. 

Helps  in  Cleaning  Up 

These  cards  will  serve  splendidly  in 
helping  you  to  clean  up  your  lines  at  the 
end  of  the  season.  For  example,  you  find 
you  have  a number  of  suits  of  a certain 
size  at  a certain  price  on  hand.  You  can 
look  over  your  cards  and  take  out,  first,  all 
customers  who  regularly  buy  clothing  of 
that  size  and  at  that  price,  and  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  dealing  with  a certain  sales- 
man. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  a salesman 
who  waits  on  a customer  regularly  knows 
that  customer’s  characteristics  fairly  well. 
You  should  put  it  up  to  the  salesman  to 
select  from  the  list  customers  who,  he  be- 
lieves, will  be  pleased  to  have  him  call  them 


up  on  the  ’phone  and  advise  them  that  big 
values  in  their  size  and  type  of  clothing 
are  to  be  had,  that  these  lines  are  going  to 
be  cleaned  up  on  the  following  Monday  and 
that  Mr.  Salesman  wants  his  customers  to 
get  the  pick  of  stock  before  the  general 
public  are  invited  to  the  sale. 

Also  an  Aid  in  Buying 

Another  way  in  which  records  such  as 
we  have  outlined  are  of  inestimable  value 
is  as  a guide  to  the  buyer  in  his  purchases. 
It  is  fair  to  assume  that  any  good  store 
will  hold  about  80  per  cent  of  its  trade  from 
one  season  to  the  next.  Therefore,  instead 
of  guessing  as  to  the  quantity  of  $15 
clothes,  and  guessing  as  to  the  size  assort- 
ment, the  buyer  can  turn  to  his  records  and 
armed  with  the  facts  contained  therein  he 
can  order  with  a certain  knowledge  that  he 
will  not  go  far  wrong  either  in  quantity  or 
in  assortment. 

The  use  of  records  of  this  character  will 
not  only  give  a better  assortment  of  clothes 
in  the  sizes  and  styles  on  which  the  store 
does  its  principal  business,  but  it  will  also 
leave  less  to  be  cleaned  up  at  a sacrifice  at 
the  end  of  the  season. 

Records  of  any  character,  however, 
must  be  kept  up  to  date.  In  order  to  keep 
your  records  always  correct  you  should 
make  it  a rule  once  each  season  to  send  out 
some  sort  of  circular  in  a two-cent  stamped 
envelope  with  the  customary  “Return  in 
five  days  to  Blank  & Co.”  Each  season 
there  will  probably  be  a few  letters  re- 
turned because  Uncle  Sam  cannot  find  the 
addressees.  Immediately  kill  those  cards. 

♦ 

Use  of  Acceptances 

Clothiers  Studying  Mode  of  Payment  En- 
couraged Under  Federal  Reserve  Act 

The  special  committee  on  acceptances 
of  the  National  Association  of  Clothiers  is 
expected  to  make  its  report  next  month 
to  the  association’s  national  board.  This 
important  committee  was  appointed  at  the 
association’s  annual  convention  held  in 
New  York  last  February.  Its  members 
are  Harry  D.  Kohn  of  New  York,  chair- 
man; J.  S.  Hickey,  Ely  K.  Selig,  Charles 
W.  Endel,  and  Eugene  C.  Klauber.  Those 
who  advocated  the  idea  in  the  clothiers’ 
convention  contended  that  the  settlement 
of  accounts  by  this  method  between  re- 
tailers and  manufacturers  would  make  for 
a more  elastic  currency  and  be  an  advan- 
tage to  the  clothing  trade  in  general. 

4 

Klinger  & Bach,  manufacturers  of  boys’  wash 
suits,  blouses  and  boys’  shirts,  dissolved  partner- 
ship July  1.  Adolph  Klinger  has  bought  Mr. 
Bach’s  interest  and  with  him  will  be  associated 
Albert  E.  Solomon,  for  many  years  with  Stein  & 
Levy,  and  Sydney  H.  Herman,  president  of  the 
Union  Exchange  National  Bank,  the  latter  being 
a special  partner.  Under  the  name  of  Klinger 
& Co.  the  new  concern  will  continue  the  business 
at  the  old  address,  737  Broadway. 
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BEAR 

‘KNITt  WAIST’ 

‘A  BEAR  FOR  WEAR’* 


For  Girls  and  Boys 


A waist  of  positive 
goodness. 

Not  an  old  style 
garment  improved 
in  spots  but  original 
in  conception. 

Created  to  wipe 
out  all  waist  faults 
and  does  it. 

Ask  your  jobber. 

BEAR  WAIST 

*2.00  Per  Dozen 

The  Superior  of  any 
Waist  you  ever  saw  at  any 
Price. 


Amazon 
Products  Co. 

366  Broadway,  New  York 

Mills  at  Muskegon,  Mich. 


We  Bought  Them  as  Ledger 

Transfers,  but  they’re  so  practicable 


and  durable  that  we’re  keeping  nearly 
all  our  records  in  them.  There’s  a type  to  meet 
every  purpose,  and  the  i^qshJ-Plleafj  stock  forms  that 
fit  them  are  so  carefully  designed  that  we  are  able 
to  use  many  of  them  without  the  slightest  change. 


That’s  a big  saving,  as  well  as  a convenience,  because 
specially  ruled  forms  cost  time 
and  money. 

They’re  the  ideal  binders, 
both  for  sheets  that  are  referred 
to  frequently  and  for  those  that 
are  kept  only  for  occasional 
reference.  We  get  them  in  the 
key  lock  or  the  slide  button 
style,  and  the  bindings  vary 
from  plain  gray  canvas  to  hand- 
some corduroy  and  red  leather. 

Their  scientific  de- 
sign, the  best  of  ma- 
terials and  high  class 
workmanship  are  the 
secret  of  their  durabil- 
ity. 


All  first  class  stationers  sell  ilqosejJ-Plleafj  Books  and  Forms 


Send  for  Catalog  568 


Irving  -Pitt  Manufacturing  Company 

Largest  Loose  Leaf  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 


Believe  Me! 

It’s  Full  Size  and  Honest 


QUAKER 


ToXMllty^ 


Underwear 

JAMES  RISK  CO.,  Inc. 

346  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 


JJ  Make  a note  of  our  New  Address  " 


32  to  46  West  23rd  St.,  N.  Y. 

NEAR  BROADWAY  PHONE  555  GRAMERCY 

Krower-Tynberg  Co.,  Inc. 


LACES 

EMBROIDERIES 
a HANDKERCHIEFS 

■ WHITE  GOODS 

■ ■ ■ 

FACTORIES: 

ST.  GALL  1 

MARGRETHEN  > 
SWITZERLAND  J 


Sixth  Avenue 


KROWEB. 

TYNBERG 

cos. 

NEW  QUARTERS 


Fifth  Avenue 


American  Styles  Number 

How  our  manufacturers  have  turned  European  inspira- 
tion into  American  styles  will  be  told  in  next  week’s 
ECONOMIST  — an  issue  of  especial  importance  to  all 
buyers  of  ready-to-wear  and  every  other  item  that  enters 
into  dress.  Advertisers  should  use  this  number  liberally 
— because  it  reaches  the  buyers,  at  home  and  in  the  mar- 
ket, at  the  moment  when  the  buying  impulse  is  greatest. 

Forms  close  next  Wednesday,  July  12 
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231  West  39th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Phone  Bryant  4900 


Important 

Wholesalers  are  anx- 
ious to  give  their  best 
service  and  co-opera- 
tion to  merchants  of 
high  standing  and 
progressive  methods. 

Manufacturers  and  jobbers 
are  familiar  with  the  class 
of  merchants  who  subscribe 
to  the  ECONOMIST. 

Therefore,  when  you  write 
to  wholesale  advertisers, 
refer  to  the  ECONOMIST. 
It  will  give  added  weight  to 
your  requests  and  secure  you 
the  most  prompt  attention 
and  the  best  possible  terms. 

Mention  the  ECONOMIST 
when  writing  advertisers. 
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Knit  Goods  Output  Continues  Handicapped 

Large  Government  Purchases  Also  a Factor — Hosiery  Branch  in  an  Especially  Chaotic  State 
— Prices  for  All  Lines  Are  High — Big  Exports  of  Knit  Goods  and  Imports  Still  Declining 


On  account  of  the  Glorious  Fourth  com- 
ing on  Tuesday  of  this  week  and  the  very 
satisfactory  condition  of  business  among 
sellers,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  knit 
goods  market  took  a vacation  from  Friday 
night  to  Wednesday  morning.  The  week, 
therefore,  has  been  marked  by  nothing  of 
greater  importance  than  the  placing  of  sev- 
eral enormous  orders  for  balbriggans  by 
the  United  States  Government  for  supply- 
ing its  military  needs.  One  manufacturer 
alone  received  an  order  for  1,000,000  shirts 
and  drawers.  Great  as  is  this  quantity,  it 
will  have  practically  no  effect  on  the  cur- 
rent season  sales  to  retailers,  since  the 
season  is  already  nearing  its  end. 

The  placing  of  orders  on  balbriggans 
for  the  army  is  said  by  the  trade  to  be  a 
tribute  to  that  class  of  underwear ; in 
other  words,  it  is  regarded  as  emphasizing 
the  claims  made  for  it  of  superiority  in 
comfort  and  service.  Had  these  orders 
been  received  two  months  ago,  they  would, 
undoubtedly,  have  caused  much  trouble, 
but,  coming  at  this  late  date,  the  goods 
will  be  drawn  largely  from  the  1917  sup- 
ply, leaving  ample  time  to  make  up  the 
deficit  by  increasing  the  productive  ca- 
pacity. 

Fall  Goods  Handicap 

With  the  winding  up  of  a large  part 
of  spring  business  on  underwear  to  job- 
bers, the  manufacturers  and  their  agents 
have  little  selling  to  do  and  can,  therefore, 
devote  more  attention  to  the  getting  out 
and  shipping  of  the  big  volume  of  fall 
orders  still  on  their  books. 

The  manufacturers,  however,  are  seri- 
ously handicapped,  in  many  instances, 
either  through  the  shortage  of  help  or 
through  inability  to  induce  their  oper- 
atives to  do  the  necessary  work.  Some 
mills  are  paying  bonuses  for  increased  pro- 
duction. In  others  the  employees  refuse 
to  work  more  than  five  days  a week  at 
any  price  that  can  be  paid. 


The  hosiery  branch  of  the  industry  is 
still  in  a most  chaotic  state.  Prices  are 
high,  but  without  stability.  Advances  con- 
tinue out  of  proportion  to  those  on  under- 
wear, and  there  is  often  considerable  vari- 
ation in  the  price  between  lines  of  the  same 
or  approximate  grade. 

Men’s  Half  Hose 

While  all  lines  of  women’s  hosiery  show 
scarcity,  more  especially  in  the  better  hose, 
this  is  not  true  of  men’s  half-hose  in  the 
lowest  grades.  Of  these  there  seems  to 
be  a plentiful  supply,  both  in  cotton  and 
in  wool  goods.  There  is,  therefore,  no  rea- 
son for  retailers  to  stock  up  heavily  for 
fall  on  this  cheaper  merchandise  at  the 
prevailing  high  price. 

Unsatisfactory  All  ’Round 

No  one  in  the  trade  can  recall  any  year 
when  hosiery  was  in  a less  satisfactory 
position  from  the  retail  viewpoint ; nor  is 
it  much  more  satisfactory  from  the  manu- 
facturing standpoint.  In  that  branch  the 
difficulties  seem  to  pyramid.  Nearly  all 
grades  are  high  priced,  but  as  a rule  they 
are  not  out  of  proportion  to  the  cost  of 
production.  Only  in  occasional  instances 
are  makers  taking  advantage  of  their  op- 
portunity to  get  “all  the  traffic  will  bear.” 

The  working  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  was  never  more  clearly  demon- 
strated than  in  the  hosiery  trade  this  sea- 
son. The  most  wanted  goods  are  scarce, 
while  the  not  wanted  merchandise  is  plen- 
tiful— with  this  difference,  that  the  not 
wanted  goods  remain  high  in  price,  de- 
spite the  lack  of  demand. 

Our  Foreign  Trade 

It  is  worth  while  to  note  the  latest 
figures  issued  by  the  Government  regard- 
ing our  exports  and  imports  of  cotton  knit 
goods. 

During  the  ten  months  ending  April 


30  of  this  year  the  shipments  from  this 
country  reached  a value  of  $16,262,774, 
compared  with  $2,136,147  during  the  ten 
months  ending  April  30,  1914.  During  the 
corresponding  period  one  year  ago  the 
figures  were  $10,476,864. 

The  decline  in  our  receipts  of  cotton 
knit  goods  from  abroad  is  very  marked, 
more  especially  in  hosiery.  During  the  ten 
months  ending  April  30  of  the  present  year 
we  imported  only  54,777  doz.  pairs  of  hose 
and  half-hose,  valued  at  $105,829,  whereas 
in  the  corresponding  ten  months  of  1913- 
14  the  importations  exceeded  2,000,000 
doz.  pairs,  valued  at  $2,653,369.  In  the 
corresponding  ten  months  a year  ago  the 
quantity  was  1,167,453  doz.  pairs,  valued 
at  $1,358,160. 

The  importations  of  all  other  knit  goods 
made  of  cotton  for  the  ten  months  periods 
were  as  follows:  1913-14,  $2,032,173; 

1914-15,  $2,490,028;  1915-16,  $1,001,075. 
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Honored  by  Employers 

Other  Associates  Also  Testify  to  Their  Regard 
for  Frank  E.  Ransom 

On  Friday  of  last  week  Frank  E.  Ransom 
severed  his  connection  of  thirty-nine  years  with 
Calhoun,  Robbins  & Co.,  to  take  charge  of  the 
distributing  depot  of  the  Northwestern  Knitting 
Mills,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  This  depot  will  be 
located  at  334  Fourth  Avenue,  corner  of  Twenty- 
fifth  Street,  New  York. 

Mr.  Ransom  began  his  business  career  with 
Calhoun,  Robbins  & Co.,  as  a messenger  boy,  ad- 
vancing through  the  posts  of  stock-clerk  and 
salesman  to  the  important  position  of  buyer. 
From  all  of  his  associates  he  received  many  ex- 
pressions of  regret  at  his  leaving,  and  these  took 
a practical  form  in  the  presentation  to  him  of  a 
handsome  gold  watch  and  chain.  An  inscription 
within  the  watchcase  expresses  the  favorable  sen- 
timents of  the  firm  members  and  of  the  em- 
ployees. In  addition,  on  leaving  the  store  for  the 
last  time  Mr.  Ransom  was  presented  with  a pack- 
age, not  to  be  opened  until  he  reached  his  home. 
This  was  found  to  contain  a valuable  pair  cf 
binoculars. 


For  Employees’  Benefit 

Best  & Co.’s  Staff  Establish  Association  for 
Relief  in  Sickness,  Etc. 

A Mutual  Benefit  Association  composed  of  the 
employees  of  Best  & Co.  has  been  formed.  At 
the  meeting  of  organization  several  hundred  of 
the  employees  were  present.  The  Association  will 
furnish  to  its  members  medical  aid,  sick  and  death 
benefits  and  other  important  privileges.  The 
president  of  the  Association  is  Philip  LeBoutil- 
lier.  The  other  officers,  as  well  as  the  board  of 
fifteen  directors,  include  many  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  Best  & Co.  organization.  The  firm 
thoroughly  endorses  the  Association  and  has  as- 
sisted in  its  organization  by  a substantial  con- 
tribution. 

Half  Holiday  in  Summer 

Practically  All  Stores  in  Putnam,  Conn.,  Grant 
This  Privilege 

Stores  in  practically  all  lines  in  Putnam,  Conn., 
will  close  half  a day  on  Thursdays  during  July 
and  August.  Among  the  concerns  granting  the 
half-holiday  is  the  Isaac  Champeau  Co.,  formerly 


the  People’s  Store,  which  has  given  its  employees 
a similar  privilege  during  the  heated  term  for 
seventeen  years.  For  twelve  years  the  store  in 
question  was  about  the  only  one  in  Putnam  to 
give  a half -holiday,  but,  as  above  stated,  the  prac- 
tice has  now  become  practically  the  rule  in  the 
Connecticut  city. 

Incidentally,  the  Isaac  Champeau  Co.  inform 
us  that  during  the  twelve  years  in  which  they 
were  the  only  concern  in  the  city  giving  their 
clerks  a half-holiday  their  action  was  the  best 
advertisement  they  ever  had. 

* 

Monthly  for  Employees 

‘ The  Owl  ” Will  Convey  Wisdom  to  Bridge- 
port Store’s  Personnel 

“The  Owl”  is  the  name  of  a journal  which  is 
now  being  published  monthly  in  the  interests  of 
its  employees  by  the  Dorsen  Co.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  and  which,  editorially,  is  under  the  inde- 
pendent control  of  the  employees.  “Vol.  1,  No. 
1”  consists  of  fourteen  pages  and  cover.  As  the 
cover  itself  contains  articles  every  inch  of  avail- 
able space  is  employed  for  practical  purposes. 

The  name  of  the  paper  was  selected  by  ballot, 


and  a prize  of  $1  was  awarded  to  the  employee  by 
whom  it  was  submitted. 

The  issue  has  this  good  point,  that  practically 
all  of  the  reading  matter  is  supplied  by  members 
of  the  store  family.  It  also  contains  enough  per- 
sonals to  give  zest  to  the  articles  that  are  of 
more  practical  character.  Altogether,  a splendid 
example  of  what  a store  paper  ought  to  be. 
-f 

Outing  at  Country  Club 

The  annual  outing  of  the  employees  of  the 
Stix,  Baer  & Fuller  Dry  Goods  Co.,  St.  Louis,  took 
place  on  June  24  and  25  at  the  Country  Club,  on 
the  Meramec  River,  maintained  by  the  concern. 
Over  700  participated,  250  traveling  to  the  club 
in  thirteen  of  the  store’s  delivery  autos.  Among 
the  features  of  the  outing  were  games  and  ex- 
hibition dances,  for  which  prizes  were  awarded. 
More  than  300  employees  stayed  at  the  clubhouse 
over-night. 

Simon,  Posner  & Epstein  is  the  name  of  a new 
concern  which  will  start  in  business  during  the 
present,  month  as  wholesalers  of  hosiery,  under- 
wear, notions,  knit  goods,  white  goods,  gloves, 
etc.,  at  13  North  Third  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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'iion-Knit  PICTORIAL  NEWS 


Nett)  York’s  Finest  Hold  Their  Annual  Field  “Day  for  the 
“Benefit  of  the  Police  Honor  Roll  Relief  Fund — July  1st. 

Chariot  race.  Street  cleaning  carts  were  used 
for  chariots,  but  the  race  was  a thriller. 

Bison-Knit  Means  Silk  “Style”  Coats 
at  Unusually  Low  Cost,  Which 
Will  Bring  Top  Prices 

The  whole  9isai*KNlT  line  is  a succession  of  remarkable  values 
made  possible  primarily  by  the  extraordinary  capacity  of  the 
four  big  Bison-Knit  plants,  coupled  with  Sison*Knit  capability 
in  creating  selling  “styles” — 

And  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  Bison-Knit  Coats  are  sold  direct 
from  the  mill  to  the  merchant.  The  price  you  pay  represents 
the  cost  of  efficient,  economical  manufacturing,  plus  a small 
margin  of  profit  based  on  volume  business. 

THE  MONARCH  KNITTING  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

The  Largest  Sweater  Organization  on  the  American  Continent , 

Operating  Four  Big  Plants  Selling  Direct  to  the  Retailer. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Mills:  Dunnville,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Catharines 
New  York  Office:  A.  P.  Proctor,  1009-1 010  Wilson  Bldg.,  33d  St.  and  Broadway 
Chicago  Office:  L.  H.  Ruehl  & Co.,  227  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 

Hawaiian  Island,  Honolulu,  T.  H.:  J.  E.  Breault,  12  Queen  St.,  P.  0.  Box  640 


No.  63 101  -Z 

Ladies’  Fibre  Silk  Coat  made  in  the  accordion  stitch  pattern 
with  a high  Byron  collar,  tivo  pockets  and  sash.  Sizes  34  to  46. 
Made  in  any  of  the  following  colors  trimmed  with  white:  Royal, 
Purple,  Lavender , White,  Black,  Kelly,  Copenhagen,  Gold,  Old 
Rose,  Sky,  Pink  and  Champagne. 
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Week  in  the  Trade 


Concise  Outline  of  Conditions  in  Lead- 
ing Dry  Goods  Lines 

With  practically  all  the  wholesale 
houses  closed  on  Saturday  and  the  first  two 
days  of  this  week,  developments  in  the 
New  York  market  have  been  unimportant. 
Many  buyers  have  arrived,  however,  in- 
cluding representatives  of  large  concerns 
in  the  Central  West  and  Southwest  and  on 
the  Coast. 

The  price  situation  continues  practi- 
cally without  change.  Reports  as  to  the 
general  conditions  throughout  the  country 
are  favorable,  the  only  complaint  in  textile 
manufacturing  centers  having  to  do  with 
the  short  supply  of  labor.  An  associate  of 
a large  cotton  manufacturing  and  distrib- 
uting concern  who  has  just  returned  from 
a Western  trip  of  investigation  reports 
that  jobbers  have  had  an  excellent  spring 
business  and  are  very  optimistic  as  to  the 
fall.  Salesmen  for  cotton  goods  houses  on 
the  road  with  fall  lines  are  doing  a good 
business. 

Dress  Fabrics 

The  movement  of  dress  cottons,  as 
everyone  knows,  had  been  curtailed  until 
very  recently  by  unfavorable  weather.  The 
market,  however,  is  by  no  means  over- 
stocked, and  cut  prices  on  desirable  styles 
are  very  rare,  the  principal  exception  to 
this  being  some  of  the  very  extreme  types 
of  awning  stripes.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  many  organizations  prices  on  these 
goods  hold  firm.  Stripes,  indeed,  are  so 
well  thought  of  that  they  compose  the 
principal  offering  for  1917.  Raw  cotton 
continues  close  to  the  recent  high  levels. 

As  bearing  on  the  wool  and  worsted 
dress  goods  situation  imports  of  wool  of 
Class  1 (clothing  wool)  and  Class  3 (car- 
pet wool)  continue  heavy,  but  of  the  fine 
combing  wools  shipments  to  this  country 
are  of  no  more  than  normal  quantity.  On 
the  other  hand,  our  exports  of  manufac- 
tures of  wool  continue  to  show  an  enor- 
mous increase.  For  the  ten  months  end- 
ing April  30  last — the  most  recent  figures 
available — the  shipments  reached  a value 
of  $47,500,000,  against  less  than  $22,500,- 
000  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1914- 
15,  and  less  than  $4,000,000  for  the  ten 
months  ending  April  30,  1914. 

The  wool  market  continues  very  strong, 
and  exceptionally  high  prices  for  the  new- 
clip  Western  wools  are  being  paid  by  deal- 
ers. The  prospect  of  our  government’s 
need  of  uniforms  in  large  quantities  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  situation. 

Silk  manufacturers  are  now  preparing 
styles  for  spring,  and  on  account  of  recent 
heavy  sales  are  in  an  optimistic  mood. 

Knit  Goods  in  Demand 

Enormous  orders  for  underwear  placed 
by  the  United  States  Government  for  mili- 
tary purposes  have  been  the  principal  fea- 
ture in  the  knit  goods  market  this  week. 
As  the  goods  will  be  drawn  largely  from 
the  product  for  1917  consumption,  it  is 
expected  that  the  quantity  thus  withdrawn 
from  commerce  will  be  offset  by  increased 
production.  Conditions  continue  unsatis- 
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factory  with  knit  goods  manufacturers  as 
regards  the  prices  obtained,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  hosiery  branch. 

Women’s  Garments 

No  change  has  occurred  in  the  labor 
situation  in  New  York’s  coat,  suit  and 
skirt  industry  and  no  prospect  of  an  early 
settlement  is  yet  apparent.  A few  more 
samples  have  been  made  up  by  some  of 
the  houses,  and  a few  of  the  concerns  have 
men  on  the  road.  Unquestionably,  retail- 
ers would  be  glad  to  place  orders  if  the 
manufacturers  were  in  a position  to  re- 
ceive them. 

Many  garment  buyers  are  here  in  the 
market,  in  part  for  the  purpose  of  making 
their  own  investigations  as  to  the  labor 
situation.  They  are  placing  orders  on 
dresses  quite  freely,  with  decided  emphasis 
on  good  qualities  and  with  especial  favor 
for  blue  serges  and  dark  silks.  Elaborate 
evening  and  afternoon  dresses  are  being 
bought  for  early  openings,  but  the  bulk  of 
the  buying  of  evening  dresses  will  be  done 
later.  Waists  continue  very  active.  The 
orders  call  largely  for  pastel  shades  and 
white.  The  large  proportion  of  orders  for 
pastel  shades  and  white,  heretofore  noted 
as  a result  of  the  uncertainty  regarding 
suit  colors,  is  accentuated  now  that  so 
many  buyers  are  in  the  market. 

Furs  Will  Go  Higher 

An  important  development  is  the  pros- 
pect of  a new  price  schedule  on  fur  gar- 
ments and  fur  pieces  of  all  kinds,  as  a re- 
sult of  the  advance  in  wages  which  goes 
into  effect  Aug.  1.  Reliable  manufactur- 
ers report  that  the  wage  advance  is  not 
less  than  25  per  cent  and  50  per  cent  on 
some  classes  of  work. 

The  newest  feature  in  fall  millinery  is 
Napoleon  shapes,  which  appear  in  wide 
variety.  Large  sailors  are  as  good  as  ever. 
Hatter’s  plush  is  exceedingly  smart. 
Fancy  birds  and  wings  are  increasing  in 
strength.  Narrow  grosgrain  ribbon  is 
used.  Among  the  new  colors  in  millinery 
is  guinea-hen  gray,  a very  attractive  shade 
which  goes  particularly  well  with  navy 
blue.  Bands  and  fancy  feathers  are 
among  the  forms  to  which  the  guinea-hen 
gray  is  applied. 
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Patriotic  Concerns 

Houses  in  Newj  York  and  St.  Paul  Aid  the 
National  Government 

At  the  time  of  the  calling  out  of  the 
National  Guard  for  service  on  behalf  of 
the  nation  the  Adams-Flanigan  Co.,  who 
have  a big  store  at  150th  Street  and  Third 
Avenue,  advertised  as  follows : 

Any  of  our  employees  now  enlisted  in  the 
National  Guard  will  be  granted  leave  of  absence 
with  full  pay,  and  their  positions  will  be  open 
for  them  upon  their  return,  should  they  be  called 
to  the  front.  Steady  positions  will  also  be  given 
immediately  to  the  wives  or  any  other  family 
members  of  National  Guardsmen  of  the  Bronx 
who  may  be  compelled  to  seek  employment  owing 
to  the  calling  out  of  the  family  bread-winner. 

As  a result  of  this  extraordinarily  lib- 
eral offer,  the  firm  has  already  made  places 
in  their  store  for  twelve  who  are  depend- 
ent on  the  earnings  of  National  Guardsmen 
whose  homes  are  in  the  Bronx. 


Schuneman  & Evans,  St.  Paul,  is  one 
of  the  concerns  which  promptly  responded 
to  a request  from  the  local  Association  of 
Commerce  for  the  co-operation  of  business 
houses  in  obtaining  recruits  for  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  The  association  recom- 
mended that  the  employers  of  St.  Paul 
agree  to  permit  not  exceeding  5 per  cent 
of  their  male  employees  eligible  to  mili- 
tary service  to  enlist  in  the  local  military 
organization,  and  also  agree  to  share  with 
those  enlisting  the  burden  of  the  support 
of  their  dependent  families  during  their 
active  service  and  give  them  employment 
at  its  close. 

Other  concerns  which  promptly  gave  a 
favorable  response  to  the  same  request  are 
the  Golden  Rule — whose  vice-president,  S. 
W.  Dittenhofer,  is  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce — Lindeke,  Warner  & 
Sons,  and  Finch,  Van  Slyck  & McConville. 
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Savings  in  Samples 

Good  Work  Done  by  Association  Formed  for 

This  Purpose 

Three  meetings  have  now  been  held  by 
the  Northwestern  Sample  Men’s  Associa- 
tion, formed  in  Duluth  in  June  of  last 
year  to  work  out  more  satisfactory 
methods  of  showing  merchandise  to  the 
trade.  By  these  means  it  will  be  easier  for 
salesmen  to  perform  their  duties,  expense 
in  cartage  and  railroad  transportation  of 
samples  will  be  lessened  and  the  loss  of 
samples  will  be  minimized.  The  organiza- 
tion is  composed  of  Finch,  VanSlyck  & 
McConville  and  Lindeke,  Warner  & Sons, 
St.  Paul ; the  Robitshek  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
and  F.  A.  Patrick  & Co.  and  the  Christen- 
son-Mendenhall-Graham  Co.,  Duluth. 

The  officers  are:  President,  L.  W.  Wol- 
terstoff  of  Lindeke,  Warner  & Sons ; vice- 
president,  J.  W.  Hamilton  of  Finch,  Van- 
Slyck & McConville ; secretary,  E.  C.  Pash 
of  F.  A.  Patrick  & Co. ; treasurer,  E.  F. 
Wolterstoff  of  Finch,  VanSlyck  & McCon- 
ville. 

At  the  initial  meeting  it  was  decided 
that  other  meetings  should  be  held  in  June 
and  October  of  each  year.  The  third  meet- 
ing, which  took  place  during  last  month, 
was  even  more  enthusiastic  than  the  two 
preceding  gatherings.  As  showing  the 
value  of  the  Association,  it  may  be  said 
that  at  this  last  meeting  one  concern 
learned  of  plans  successfully  used  by  its 
competitors  which  would  save  the  concern 
in  question  $25,000  annually. 

Invitations  to  become  members  of  the 
Association  are  now  being  sent  to  whole- 
sale dry  goods  houses  and  men’s  furnish- 
ings concerns  in  Milwaukee,  Sioux  City, 
Omaha,  St.  Joseph,  Kansas  City  and  St. 
Louis,  and  it  is  hoped  that  representatives 
of  wholesalers  in  those  centers  will  be 
present  at  the  next  meeting  to  be  held  in 
St.  Paul  in  October. 

There  is  no  initiation  fee  and  there  are 
no  dues,  the  only  outlay  involved  being  the 
expenses  incurred  by  delegates  in  attend- 
ing the  meetings.  The  development  of  the 
Association  and  its  work,  however,  may  in 
time  make  necessary  the  employment  of  a 
permanent  secretary  for  a few  weeks 
during  each  year. 
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Lining  Buyers 
Everywhere 

— alive  to  Fall  fashion  tendencies  pro- 
claimed in  the  elaboration  of  the  silhou- 
ette of  puffs  and  flares  and  draperies, 
are  stocking 
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Autumn  and  winter  demand  for  this  mod- 
ern crinoline  promises  to  treble  and  quad- 
ruple its  spring  and  summer  sale. 

The  wide  skirts,  the  outstanding  draperies, 
the  full-skirted,  flaring  coats  all  signify  the 
sale  of  thousands  of  yards  of  Witchtex. 

Prepare  now  to  stock  this  new  profit-puller. 
Feature  Witchtex — clinch  your  share  of  the 
biggest  trade  winner  ever  created  for 
“Linings.” 

All  Leading  Wholesale  and  Retail  Houses 
Sell  Witchtex.  Ask  your  jobber  and  write 
us  today  regarding  selling  helps. 


J.  W.  Goddard  & Sons 


Sole  Selling  Agents  of  Witchtex  and  Distributors 
of  Goddard  “ Whiteweaves”  and  Linings. 
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Push  Style  Goods 

Fashion  a Strong  Selling  Factor  in 
Midsummer  Merchandising 

When  in  doubt  feature  style ! It  is  a 
good  merchandising  trump  to  lead  when  all 
the  other  approved  leads  seem  to  be  losing 
tricks.  Fashion  has  an  almost  universal 
appeal,  if  properly  and  consistently  fea- 
tured, and  few  lines  of  goods  in  the  store 
are  completely  lacking  in  the  style  ele- 
ment. Pots,  pans,  kettles,  housefurnish- 
ings,  perhaps,  are  without  style  charac- 
teristics, yet  in  cooking  and  in  the  utensils 
for  cooking  fashions  change  from  year  to 
year.  Altogether,  there  is  a wide  and  fer- 
tile field  of  merchandise  that  lends  itself 
to  style  argument  any  time  of  the  year. 

Midsummer,  however,  is  the  time  to 
make  special  use  of  the  style  appeal  for  one 
reason,  because  there  is  less  use  of  it  then 
than  at  any  other  time.  Admen  have  got- 
ten into  the  habit  of  featuring  style  ag- 
gressively in  the  spring  and  fall,  especially 
on  ready-to-wear  lines,  and  afterward 
using  a style  argument  now  and  then  in 
the  headline,  or  in  the  introductory,  or  in 
a few  items  of  a section,  making  no  at- 
tempt to  get  the  most  out  of  the  fashion 
ideas  that  exist  in  the  majority  of  the 
stocks. 

Make  Summer  Ads  Readable 

Interest  in  ads  and  merchandising  lags 
in  summer.  Hot  sun  and  humid  air  work 
against  ad  reading  even  when  ads  are  at 
their  best,  to  say  nothing  of  ads  that  are 
commonplace  in  theme  and  trite  in  treat- 
ment. 

Why  not  run  a series  of  ads  as  a part 
of  your  campaign  all  summer  long,  a cam- 
paign that  has  for  its  central  interest 
theme  “Fashion  and  How  It  Aeffcts  Qual- 
ity, Assortments,  Workmanship,  Value  and 
Price”?  It  would  be  interesting  in  itself. 
It  would  be  useful  in  selling  and,  above 
all,  valuable  as  a means  of  giving  the  ad3 
personality.  Such  a theme  can  be  ad- 
justed to  practically  every  phase  and  as- 
pect of  selling. 

Four- Weeks  Campaigns 

For  example,  a week’s  campaign  under 
the  general  head  of  “Style  and  Quality  in 
Merchandise”  would  provide  opportunity 
for  expressing  new  and  interesting  views 
on  how  correct  style  in  merchandise  as- 
sures, or  necessitates,  better  quality.  Un- 
der this  head  practically  every  line  of 
personal-use  goods  could  be  touched  on: 
ready-to-wear  for  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren; furnishings  for  men,  women  and 
children;  shoes,  hats,  millinery,  dress  ac- 
cessories, handbags  and  some  other  classes 
of  fancy  goods,  parasols,  umbrellas  and 
jewelry. 

The  following  week,  under  the  general 
head  of  “Style  and  Broad  Assortments 
Help  You  Shop  Satisfactorily,”  informa- 
tion could  be  given  in  a catchy  way  as  to 
how  the  store  selects  its  stock.s  and  how  its 


methods  work  to  the  customers’  advan- 
tage. Any  resourceful  adman  could  make 
interesting  summer  items  on  this  subject 
in  almost  any  line  of  seasonable  goods. 

For  a third  week,  under  the  general 
head  of  “Style  Affects  Workmanship  for 
the  Customer’s  Advantage,”  the  trite  sub- 
ject of  workmanship  and  quality  could  be 
made  interesting  and  helpful,  not  only  to 
customers,  but  also  to  salespeople. 

“How  Style  Factors  Affect  Values  in 
This  Store”  would  make  a fine  general 
theme  for  a fourth  week  in  the  campaign. 
It  would  put  a new  light  on  the  subject  of 
values  in  the  commonly  used  sense  of  so 
much  for  the  money. 

Co-operation  Needed 

One  of  the  chief  benefits  of  a summer 
campaign  of  this  kind  would  be  the  co- 
operation it  would  bring  about  between 
the  store’s  advertising  and  merchandising 
departments.  Too  often  these  two  impor- 
tant departments  work  so  independently 
of  each  other  that  the  advertising  falls 
short  of  accomplishing  its  full  purpose, 
viz.,  interesting,  informing  and  directing 
customers  in  regard  to  what  the  store  has 
to  sell. 

Advertising  in  hot  weather  is  not  of 
absorbing  interest  at  best,  and  anything 
that  puts  additional  vigor  into  the  cam- 
paign is  worth  considering.  Fashion  and 
style  talks,  skillfully  applied  in  an  inter- 
esting way,  will  do  more  than  anything 
else  to  spice  up  the  ads — because  they  will 
be  unusual,  if  for  no  other  reason.  Fash- 
ion argument  has  by  no  means  been  worn 
threadbare  as  an  advertising  factor. 

Think  over  the  suggestive  campaign, 
anyway!  You  can  probably  improve  on  it 
in  applying  it  to  your  individual  needs. 


Lo!  the  Store  Detective 

Pilfering,  like  the  poor,  we  have  always 
with  us — out  of  the  retail  store  and  in  it. 
Whether  the  source  of  this  annoyance 
comes  from  within  or  without,  it  is  a seri- 
ous problem ; and  there  is  more  to  it  than 
the  loss  of  merchandise,  though  that  is 
often  a considerable  item. 

Some  stores  suffer  more  from  shop- 
lifters and  their  despicable  calling  than 
others.  The  subject,  however,  is  one  that 
is  aired  very  little,  either  by  store  man- 
agements themselves  or  by  outsiders  who 
may  have  opinions  on  it.  And  this  is  just 
as  it  should  be,  usually,  for  talking  about 
it  only  magnifies  the  annoyance  and  em- 
phasizes some  of  its  more  distressing 
features. 

Yet  there  are  one  or  two  phases  of 
the  matter  that  will  bear  discussion. 

One  of  them  is  the  store  detective  and 
the  methods  employed  for  protecting  the 
store  against  theft  from  offenders  inside 
or  outside. 

About  the  proficient  store  detective  and 
his  methods  there  is  little  to  say.  A good 
detective  is  a good  detective,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  He  protects  the  store  by 


means  of  his  keen  power  of  observation, 
hi3  knowledge  of  the  store  and  those  who 
frequent  its  aisles,  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  his  tact,  his  good  sense  and  his 
judgment.  He  is  a protective  element  in 
the  store’s  service,  protecting  alike  the 
store  and  its  customers. 

Inefficient  Detective  Work 

But  the  inefficient  store  detective ! He 
(or  she,  for  there  are  women  detectives, 
too)  does  everything  but  detect.  Such  de- 
tectives hang  around  the  aisles,  scrutiniz- 
ing customers  who  are  so  honest  that  they 
sometimes  act  as  if  they  were  about  to 
appropriate  something.  So  badly  do  they 
disguise  their  real  calling  that  the  real 
culprit  is  better  able  to  pilfer  than  he  would 
be  if  there  were  no  detectives;  in  other 
words,  the  criminal  can  tell  at  any  time 
just  where  the  “guard  of  the  treasures”  is. 
This  kind  of  store  fly-cop  might  just  as 
well  have  a sign  on  his  breast,  reading,  “I 
am  a detectuf” ; better,  in  fact,  since  that 
would  have  a moral  effect  like  that  of  the 
policeman’s  badge. 

But  your  average  store  detective  is 
neither  a preventative  or  a deterrent  of 
crime.  He  is  so  afraid  that  someone  will 
not  know  he  is  a member  of  that  pictur- 
esque and  mysterious  fraternity  about 
which  the  dime  novelists  have  woven 
heroic  tales  that  he  flaunts  his  identity 
in  the  face  of  honest  customer  and  profes- 
sional thief  alike,  to  the  discomfiture  of 
the  former  and  the  benefit  of  the  latter. 
He  is  just  as  likely  to  tap  the  store’s  oldest 
and  best  customer  on  the  shoulder  after 
she  has  left  a department  as  not,  espe- 
cially if  she  has  opened  her  handbag  while 
leaning  against  a counter. 

And  the  store  is  lucky  if  it  gets  off 
with  the  mere  loss  of  a customer,  instead 
of  that  and  a damage  suit  besides. 

Detecting  That  Detects 

Policing  the  aisles  of  a store  is  a deli- 
cate and  intricate  matter,  work  that  re- 
quires men  and  women  of  unquestioned 
tact  and  breeding  as  well  as  of  wide  ex- 
perience and  excellent  judgment.  The 
store  detective,  if  he  is  one  in  the  real 
sense,  ought  to  co-operate  closely  with  the 
doormen,  the  buyers  and  the  salespeople. 
He  should  be  the  special  member  of  a de- 
tective bureau  composed  of  the  foregoing. 
He  should  not  depend  on  intuition  for  de- 
tecting a shoplifter,  but  on  a carefully 
worked-out  system  of  watching  for  oppor- 
tunities of  stealing,  rather  than  for  dis- 
covering the  guilty  one  in  the  act. 

Very  little  in  the  way  of  theft  on  the 
part  of  salespeople  long  escapes  the  de- 
partment manager  and  the  more  intelli- 
gent of  the  salespeople  anyway.  And  the 
department  manager  and  the  salespeople, 
working  in  conjunction,  ought  to  be  able 
to  keep  a line  on  the  professional  shop- 
lifter’s work. 

Salespeople,  if  properly  trained,  in- 
deed, can  do  practically  all  the  detecting 
that  is  needed  in  their  own  departments, 
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1 except  in  extreme  cases — for  instance, 
where  one  member  of  the  store  force  has  a 
confederate  on  the  outside.  Such  a case  is 
a job  for  the  real  detective.  And  he  should 
use  not  only  his  professional  skill  and 
training,  but  also  the  store’s  system  of 
records  in  the  effort. 

The  Sad  Part 

Not  long  ago  a well-dressed,  well-bred 
woman  of  unquestioned  social  standing 
swept  out  of  a store  where  she  had  traded 
for  years,  with  the  exclamation  that  she 
would  never  step  inside  of  it  again.  She 
had  been  followed  from  department  to  de- 
partment by  a store  sleuth  of  the  “I  am  a 
detectuf”  type,  and  had  been  eyed  and 
scrutinized  until  her  outraged  self-respect 
flamed  up  and  she  accosted  him  with : 
“Have  you  seen  me  take  anything  yet?” 

He  had  the  bad  taste  and  bad  grace 
of  his  kind,  and  his  answer  carried  the  in- 
sinuation: “You  can’t  tell  who  will  steal. 
They  all  look  alike  to  me.” 

The  store  was  at  fault  in  its  method 
and  in  its  selection  of  the  incumbent  of  a 
delicate  office  calling  for  tact  and  diplo- 
macy. 

Train  Store  Force 

Train  the  store  force  to  watch  the 
stock  and  to  keep  awake  during  business 
hours.  Install  a sensible  system  of  check- 
ing up  parcels  that  leave  the  store.  Edu- 
cate the  public,  in  your  ads,  that  any  de- 
tecting done  in  the  store  is  done  for  their 
protection,  as  well  as  for  the  store’s  pro- 
tection. Ask  the  public  to  help  you.  It 
can  and  it  will. 

Anyway,  train  your  detectives  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  their  work,  and  to 
get  the  idea  out  of  their  heads  that  their 
work  is  heroic  or  “dramatic”  in  any  sense. 
It  is  not.  It  is  merely  a part  of  the  store’s 
service  to  the  public. 

* 

Iowa  Merchant’s  Death 

Pneumonia  Carries  Off  Adolph  Beno,  Council 
Bluffs,  in  Sixtieth  Year 

Adolph  Beno,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  John 
Beno  Co.,  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  is  dead.  Pneumonia 
was  the  cause  of  death.  Had  he  lived  until  Dec. 
21,  he  would  have  been  sixty  years  of  age. 

He  was  born  in  St.  Louis  and  began  his  busi- 
ness career  in  Council  Bluffs  in  1873,  entering 
the  employ  of  a firm  of  which  his  uncle,  John 
Beno,  was  a partner.  In  1880  the  concern  was 
succeeded  by  the  firm  of  John  Beno  & Co.,  Adolph 
Beno  becoming  a partner.  When  the  concern  was 
incorporated  as  the  John  Beno  Co.,  in  1901, 
Adolph  Beno  became  secretary-treasurer. 

Mr.  Beno  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  his  city’s 
most  prominent  business  men.  He  was  for  many 
years  a member  of  the  Commercial  Club  of 
Council  Bluffs.  He  had  also  become  a member  of 
the  recently  organized  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  by  three  sons. 
♦ 

Old-Time  Ribbon  Man  Dead 

William  P.  Gill,  who  up  to  his  retirement 
some  years  ago  was  prominent  in  the  ribbon 
trade,  is  dead.  He  was  a native  of  Belfast,  Ire- 
land, and  came  to  this  country  in  his  youth. 

He  was  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  and  leaves 
a daughter,  and  a brother,  J.  H.  Gill,  who  for 
many  years  was  at  the  head  of  the  ribbon  depart- 
ment of  the  H.  B.  Claflin  Co. 
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This  Main  Section  is  one  of  two  parts  of 
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Training  Employees 

Co-operation  Between  New  York 
Stores  and  Education  Department 

At  a conference  held  on  Friday  of  last 
week  plans  were  formulated  whereby  the 
Department  of  Education  of  the  City  of 
New  York  and  the  retail  merchants  of  the 
metropolis  may  co-operate  more  closely 
than  heretofore  in  the  matter  of  salesman- 
ship instruction.  The  conference,  which 
was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, was  attended  by  representatives 
of  that  Board,  by  members  of  the  manage- 
ment of  prominent  stores  and  by  members 
of  the  Department  Store  Education  As- 
sociation. 

Recommendations  for  presentation  to 
the  city  school  authorities  were  reported 
by  a sub-committee  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose  at  a previous  con- 
ference. In  their  amended  form  these 
recommendations  propose  that  the  City 
Board  of  Education,  through  the  commit- 
tee on  industrial  and  vocational  training, 
shall  have  general  supervision  over  sales- 
manship instruction  given  in  the  retail 
stores  in  conjunction  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  stores  concerned. 

Selection  of  Instructors 

Although  the  stores  are  called  upon  to 
select  the  instructors,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  appointees  be  subject  to  approval 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  it  is  re- 
quested that  the  courses  of  instruction 
shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  city’s  Board  of 
Superintendents  and  by  the  merchants, 
thus  “combining  pedagogical  and  business 
viewpoints.”  It  will  also  be  recommended 
that  the  Board  of  Education  award  cer- 
tificates to  the  students  on  proper  comple- 
tion of  courses.  The  schedules  of  classes, 
examinations,  etc.,  are  to  be  so  arranged 
that  they  will  not  interfere  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  store’s  business. 

The  conference  also  voted  to  recom- 
mend that  the  expense  involved  in  con- 
ducting the  classes,  including  the  salary 
of  teachers  and  the  cost  of  printing  and 
supplies,  be  borne  by  the  stores.  A spe- 
cial committee  was  appointed  to  visit  the 
various  stores  and  seek  the  active  interest 
of  New  York  merchants  with  the  hope  of 
putting  the  new  system  into  operation  in 
the  early  fall. 

What  Stores  Have  Already  Done 

Co-operation  between  the  city’s  school 
authorities  and  the  retail  store  owners  has 
already  been  made  effective  in  a very  con- 
siderable degree. 

In  last  week’s  Economist  we  referred 
to  the  exercises  held  in  connection  with  the 
graduation  of  pupils  from  the  school  main- 
tained by  B.  Altman  & Co. 

Stern  Brothers’  Graduates 

Later  in  the  week  32  girls  in  the  employ 
of  Stern  Brothers  received  certificates  in- 
dicating the  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
salesmanship  courses  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  Education 
of  the  City  of  New  York  and  the  Depart- 
ment Store  Education  Association.  This 
is  the  fourth  class  in  the  Stern  store  whose 
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members  have  received  such  certificates 
since  the  educational  work  of  the  character 
indicated  was  begun  early  in  the  present 
year.  Altogether  189  of  Stern  Brothers’ 
saleswomen  have  now  taken  the  course. 

At  the  presentation  of  the  certificates 
there  were  present  Miss  Beulah  Kennard, 
who  has  had  long  experience  in  educational 
and  social  work  and  who  came  to  New 
York  two  years  ago  to  plan  the  educational 
system  of  the  Department  Store  Education 
Association;  Dr.  John  Haaren,  Associate 
Superintendent  of  Schools ; Miss  Virginia 
Potter,  president  of  the  Department  Store 
Education  Association,  and  Dr.  Kristine 
Mann,  Health  Director  of  the  Association. 

Other  Graduations 

The  graduation  exercises  of  the  Con- 
tinuation Class  maintained  by  the  Green- 
hut  Co.,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  V.  L. 
Jones,  were  held  on  Friday  of  last  week. 
Certificates  were  given  to  nine  pupils  who 
passed  the  examinations  with  80  per  cent 
or  over  in  seven  subjects.  Benedict  J. 
Greenhut  presented  the  graduates  with 
gold  pins  and  delivered  an  appropriate  ad- 
dress. The  proceedings  terminated  with 
the  singing  of  patriotic  songs  and  the 
serving  of  light  refreshments. 

On  the  same  day  graduation  exercises 
for  the  two  classes  which  are  conducted 
by  Bloomingdale  Brothers  were  held  in 
the  assembly  room  of  the  firm’s  store.  The 
school  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
Mrs.  Metzler.  In  the  Continuation  Class 
the  honor  pupil  finished  with  an  average 
of  99  per  cent,  while  the  honor  pupil  in 
the  Salesmanship  Course  had  an  average 
of  94  per  cent.  Hiram  C.  Bloomingdale,  in 
an  address  to  the  graduates,  emphasized 
the  importance  of  courtesy  and  efficiency 
to  employee  as  well  as  to  employer.  He 
presented  Mrs.  Metzler  with  a large  bou- 
quet of  American  Beauty  roses  as  a per- 
sonal appreciation  of  her  work. 

Invitations  were  sent  out  this  week  on 
the  occasion  of  the  certification  of  the  Con- 
tinuation Class  and  the  Departmental 
Class  of  A.  I.  Namm  & Sons,  Brooklyn, 
the  date  being  yesterday,  Friday  evening. 
The  invitation  is  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  of  the  City  of  New 
York  and  the  Department  Store  Educa- 
tion Association. 

4- 

Old  Firm  Incorporates 

James  Elliot  & Co.,  manufacturers  and  im- 
porters of  linens,  handkerchiefs,  etc.,  370  Broad- 
way, have  incorporated  with  Percy  B.  Elliot  pres- 
ident, F.  A.  Schwartz  vice-president,  Frank  Dick- 
erson treasurer,  and  N.  R.  Foster  secretary. 
These  gentlemen,  together  with  Thomas  G.  Doyle, 
compose  the  directorate. 

Mr.  Foster  is  a recent  acquisition  to  the  com- 
pany. He  was  for  a number  of  years  manager  of 
an  important  department  with  the  Sperry  & 
Hutchinson  Co.  He  will  act  as  general  manager 
and  merchandise  man.  Mr.  Elliot  is  the  last  sur- 
viving son  of  James  Elliot,  who  founded  the  firm 
over  seventy  years  ago.  Mr.  Schwartz,  Mr.  Dick- 
erson and  Mr.  Doyle  have  each  been  identified 
with  the  concern  for  close  to  half  a century.  It 
is  noteworthy  also  that  several  of  the  employees 
have  been  with  the  house  for  twenty  years  and 
upwards. 

4 

James  M.  Canning,  a merchant  of  Brookville, 
Pa.,  died  on  Tuesday  of  last  week.  The  business 
will  be  continued  by  his  son,  James  S.  Canning, 
under  the  former  name. 
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Movable 


NATIONAL  Cash  Registers  can  be  shifted  to  any 
part  of  the  store.  They  can  be  easily  moved. 

This  flexibility  enables  you  to  meet  any  emergency. 

A dense  crowd  in  a store  does  not  always  mean  lively 
selling — any  more  than  a big  line  of  trolleys  means  rapid 
transportation. 

Stores  as  well  as  trolleys  can  stall  from  sheer  congestion, 
and  a stalled  crowd  is  apt  to  develop  an  unpleasant  temper. 

Install  National  Cash  Registers  in  your  store.  Move 
them  from  place  to  place  as  conditions  warrant.  Concen- 
trate a battery  of  registers  wherever  necessary  to  meet  a 
sudden  crowd  or  to  handle  a big  sale.  It  is  the  best 
system  known. 

Drop  us  a line  and  our  representative  will  tell  you  how  the  N.C.R . Clerk  - Wrap  Plan  will  help  you 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Offices  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  world 


July  8,  1916 
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SF.  Iszard  Co.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. — Six-column, 
• 18  in.  ad,  exploiting  Summer  Fashion  Week. 
This  ad  is  purely  and  simply  an  announce- 
ment, yet  it  has  a big  idea  back  of  it — the  selling 
value  of  the  style  factor  in  merchandise. 

The  opening  sentence  of  the  text  matter  reads : 

This  event  marks  the  waning  of  one  fashion 
period  and  the  beginning  of  another — the  ending 
of  spring  and  the  beginning  of  summer. 

There  is  a big  advertising  and  merchandising 
subject  right  in  that  sentence — an  idea,  rather — 
on  which  an  adman  could  easily  hinge  a two 
months’  merchandising  campaign.  There  is  not  a 
day  in  any  selling  season  of  the  year  when  one 
or  more  lines  whose  sale  is  affected  by  fashion  are 
not  in  demand.  The  only  point  is  to  make  use 
of  the  fashion  impulse  to  create  interest  and  get 
business. 

Customers,  women  especially,  are  always 
studying  the  fashions,  either  in  magazines  and 
periodicals  or  as  they  appear  on  the  streets  and 
at  gatherings  of  a public  or  social  nature.  The 
big  stores  never  fail  to  cash  in  on  the  advertising 
value  of  style,  and  since  the  smaller  stores  cater 
to  the  same  kind  of  people  and  sell  practically  the 
same  styles,  why  can  they  not  make  the  fashions 
help  in  the  selling? 

The  announcement  was  followed  up  by  a de- 
tailed, itemized  ad  on  the  subject  of  fashion  goods. 
This  is  correct  practice.  Without  it  much  of  the 
value  of  the  announcement  would  have  been  lost. 


A Trade  Builder 

WM.  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. — Seven- 
column  ad,  exploiting  store  service  and  fea- 
turing season  merchandising. 


The  convenience  of  cannot  be  denied 


— but  -omcmeru  as  all  these  are,  they  are  secondary  to  the  merchandise  into  uhich  we  put  our  heart  and  soul 


All  Furs  should  be  safely  in  Filene  Cold  Storage  by  now  ssr 


BABY  TALK 


Make  your 
bath 

luxurious 


wanted  styles  it  $12.75 


Maternity  apron* 


The  main  caption,  “The  Convenience  of 
Filene’s  Cannot  Be  Denied,”  and  the  introductory 
features  four  specific  points  of  convenience:  The 
accessibility  of  the  store’s  location,  the  arrange- 
ment of  departments,  the  store’s  service  bureau 
and  the  personal  service  departments,  such  as 
lunch-rooms,  children's  barber  shop  and  so  on. 
These  points  are  all  referred  to  as  of  the  greatest 
importance,  but  as  secondary  to  the  merchandise. 

Not  bad  points  to  feature,  these  four,  in  a 
daily  ad,  and  the  oftener  the  idea  can  be  put  into 
head  captions  and  introductories  the  better.  Serv- 
ice is  one  half  and  merchandise  is  the  other  half 
in  building  up  established  trade  as  stores  of  the 
Filene  type  have  done.  Of  course,  the  service 
must  be  there  to  feature;  otherwise,  it  is  better 
not  to  mention  it  at  all  in  one’s  ads.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  stores  which  do  not  give 


themselves  the  credit  in  their  ads  that  their  excel- 
lent service  warrants. 

The  merchandise  sections  of  this  ad  include 
items  in  skirts,  waists,  dresses,  millinery,  coats, 
suits,  motor  apparel,  kimonos,  undermuslins, 
beach  costumes,  bathing  accessories,  shoes  and 
one  or  two  items  from  the  infants’  department 
and  the  underwear  department. 

Only  a few  items  are  featured  from  each  de- 
partment, but  they  are  well  chosen — the  kind  that 
always  suggest  the  power  and  the  breadth  of  the 
store’s  merchandising. 

The  ad  is  reproduced  on  this  page.  It  is  an 
example  of  ease  in  layout,  interest  in  text  and 
headlines,  and  logical  season  merchandising. 


Two  Good  Results 

Watson,  Parker  & Reese  Co.,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

— Four-column,  12  in.  ad,  featuring  season- 
able furnishings  for  men  and  women. 

For  a small-space  ad  this  bit  of  store  publicity 
must  have  accomplished  a good  deal  in  the  direc- 


tion of  creating  prestige  and  stimulating  direct 
business. 

There  are  eleven  distinct  departments  fea- 
tured and  enough  items  to  insure  steady  shopping 
throughout  the  store.  The  values  are  such  as 
bring  out  the  store’s  merchandising  capabilities, 
and  the  illustrations  give  the  ad  animation  and 
the  season  touch.  The  text  is  away  above  the 
average  in  idea  and  in  style.  It  is  written  in 
good,  terse  English.  The  punctuation,  too  often 
neglected  by  advertising  offices,  is  also  unim- 
peachable. 

The  type  display  indicates  indifferent  printing 
facilities,  but  this  is  no  disparagement  of  the 
adman  or  even  of  the  printer.  Not  every 


medium-sized  town  can  afford  the  latest  in  com- 
posing room  facilities.  The  arrangement  arid 
general  display  are  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of, 
and  the  material  is  well  organized. 

The  ad  is  reproduced  on  this  page. 


Life  and  Vitality  Here 

Albert  Steinfeld  & Co.,  Tucson,  Ariz. — Two 
double-spread  ads,  exploiting  the  annual  De- 
partment Managers’  Sale. 

As  a feature  sale  and  advertising  event  it 
would  be  difficult  for  a store  adman  or  store  man- 
agement to  think  up  a more  powerful  business 
puller  than  the  department  managers’  sale,  espe- 
cially when  the  idea  is  carried  out  the  way  it  is 
here. 

The  merchandising  and  the  display  are  man- 
aged in  such  a way  that  one  may  feel  sure  the 
store  got  the  full  benefit  from  these  ads.  Bright- 
ness and  vitality  are  put  into  the  advertising  by 
reflecting  the  life  and  personality  of  the  buying 
force.  How?  As  follows: 

Opinions  as  to  the  goods  and  values  are  quoted 
in  each  department’s  section  of  the  ad,  and  the 
department  head’s  photograph  is  reproduced.  The 
quotations  are  not  formal  in  expression;  rather 
are  they  presented  in  colloquial,  human  vein — as 
the  department  head  would  speak,  in  fact,  and 
not  as  a rhetorician  would  write.  And  the  pho- 
tographs look  natural  and  human,  too.  So  in 
these  ads  the  department  managers  look  and  talk 
as  they  do  in  the  aisles  any  day  of  the  week. 

Each  photo  is  grafted  on  a pen  and  ink  sketch 
which  brings  out  a definite  merchandising  point. 
For  example,  the  drug  department  buyer  is  de- 
picted as  contemplating  the  nuggets  of  profit 
which  she  has  unearthed  from  “a  rich  mine  of 
complexion  fixers”  and  the  corset  buyer  is  shown 
“washing  the  dross  from  the  gold  in  corsets.” 
Similarly,  in  every  department  the  idea  of  at- 
tractive values  is  brought  out. 

The  interest  value  of  this  kind  of  retail  adver- 
tising is  in  itself  worth  the  price  of  the  news- 
paper space.  It  is  the  kind  of  interest- — both 
merchandising  and  news  interest — that  has  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  imitative  or  local  competition, 
so  far  as  the  event  advertised  is  concerned.  It 
is  purely  individual  and  builds  prestige  as  surely 
as  it  stimulates  immediate  business. 

One  of  the  spreads  is  reproduced  here  as  a 
good  example  of  how  to  make  a big  event  inter- 
esting and  profitable,  as  well  as  to  show  how  to 
get  away  from  the  commonplace  in  everyday  re- 
tail advertising. 

Besides  the  adman  and  the  broadgaged  store 
management  behind  the  event,  the  printers  de- 
serve credit. 
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Look  for 
this  Trade 
Mark 


The 

Proof 


is  in 


the 


Sales 


Record 


The  wise  buyer  of  table  oil  cloth  looks  not  only  at  the  pattern  but 
also  at  the  back  of  the  goods  for  evidence  of  quality. 

The  MERIT  AS  trademark  is  your  assurance  that  the  quality  is  right. 
Because  most  dealers  and  housekeepers  know  this,  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  MERIT  AS  has  the  largest  sale  of  any  grade  of  table  oil 
cloth  in  the  world. 

See  Your  Jobber — We’ll  Move  the  Goods 

Write  for  “Selling  Helps”  for  your  salespeople;  cuts,  movie  slides, 
folders  and  show  cards,  to  boom  your  sales. 

The  Standard  Oil  Cloth  Co.,  Inc. 

320  Broadway  New  York 


ia 


ole 


on  the 
Back  of. 
the  Goods 


DEPENDABILITY 


If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that 
makes  for  prestige  and  profits  in  a retail  store, 
it  is  " dependability 

Dependability  is  chiefly  a matter  of  merchan- 
dise. If  it  is  manufactured  from  the  best  ma- 
terials obtainable,  if  it  is  well  made,  if  it 
meets  the  needs  of  the  customer  with  the 
greatest  degree  of  satisfaction,  it  is  “depend- 
able” and  the  store  will  profit  accordingly. 

The  “Stork”  line  of  Baby  Goods  is  thoroughly 
dependable,  in  materials,  workmanship  and 
service  to  the  customer.  Every  article  bears 
our  trademark — the  word  or  the  b'rd. 

Obtainable  through  leading  jobbers. 

Priced  to  sell  at  a good  profit.  Cooperative 
matter  free. 


MARK 

PAT.  Ofp. 


THE  STORK  COMPANY 

Boston,  Mass. 

New  York:  San  Francisco:  London: 

53  Leonard  St.  Searight-Waldeck  Fore  St.  Ave.,  E C. 
124  Sansome  St. 
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NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  JULY  15,  1916— MAIN  SECTION 


NO.  3753 


AMERICAN  STYLES 


FALL-  1 916 


FOR  STYLE-PARTICULAR 
women — and  merchants  who  aim  at  the 
highest  quality  and  value  standards. 
M & C Skirts  are  produced  by  Amer- 
ica’s largest  exclusive  skirt  makers.  See 
the  line. 

New  York  Salesroom 
1182  Broadway 

Boston — Office  and  Factory 
Federal  Court  and  Milton  Place 
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HIS  ISSUE  CONSISTS  OF  TWO  SECTIONS,  INCLUDING  MAIN  SECTION  AND  FANCY  GOODS  AND  NOTION  SECTION 
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Your  sales  of  SANITAS  are  only  limited  by  the  assortment  of  styles  you 
carry. 

There  are  1 30  styles  in  the  line — styles  for  every  room  in  the  house. 

If  you  carry  only  Glazed  styles  you  are  limited  to  sales  for  bathrooms, 
kitchens  and  pantries. 

With  an  assortment  of  Decorative  SANITAS  you  can  show  styles  suitable 
for  bedrooms,  living  rooms,  dining  rooms,  libraries,  etc. 

SANITAS  is  extremely  practical  as  well  as  artistic.  It  cannot  crack,  tear 
or  fade.  Dirt  can  be  wiped  off  with  a damp  cloth. 

Sell  it  by  the  roll,  twelve  yards  to  the  roll.  A room  requires  from  3 to  1 0 
rolls,  depending  on  the  size. 

Ask  your  jobber  to  include  some  Decorative  SANITAS  next  time  you  order. 


See  Your  Jobber — We’ll  Move  the  Goods 


Write  for  copy  of  “Selling  Helps,”  movie 
slides,  cuts,  show  cards,  folders,  etc. 


Standard  Oil  Cloth  Co 


320  Broadway,  New  York 
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THE  MERCHANTS’  NEWSPAPER 

Every  precaution  is  taken  by  the  Dry  Goods  Economist  to  avoid  printing  any  statement  which  is  likely  to  mislead  its  readers.  The  publishers  reset  e 
the  right  to  reject  any  advertising  or  reading  matter  which  is  not  in  line  with  this  policy. 
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Fashion  Trend  and  Trade  Conditions  Point  to  Big  Season 


This  issue  of  the  Economist  fulfills  a double  function  for 
retailers  and  their  buyers.  It  makes  clear  the  styles  which  will 
be  in  demand  for  the  fall  and  winter ; and  in  so  doing  it  presents 
numerous  examples  of  the  merchandise  that  is  now  in  the  market 
and  is  being  offered  for  the  new  season. 

The  date  of  publication  of  our  American  Styles  Number  is 
always  timely;  this  season  it  is  particularly  so.  The  prolonged 
dispute  between  manufacturers  and  their  operatives  in  New 
York’s  coat,  suit  and  separate  skirt  industries  has  delayed  the 
buying  of  garments  in  general.  Though  many  of  the  producers 
have  brought  out  their  fall  samples,  retailers  have  still  to  make 
the  bulk  of  their  early  purchases  in  these  lines. 

Now  that  the  dispute  in  the  branches  above  named  bids  fair 
to  reach  a speedy  settlement,  buying  of  women’s  garments  in 
general  may  be  expected  to  move  rapidly  ahead.  And,  armed 
with  this  issue  of  the  Economist,  retailers  will  be  able  to  operate 
fearlessly;  they  will  know  just  what  styles  to  select,  for  they 
will  have  accurate  information  both  as  to  those  now  shown  and 
those  which  will  fit  in  with  the  season’s  later  developments. 

What  We  Illustrate  and  Describe — 

If  women’s  garments  preponderate  in  our  illustrations,  this 
is  as  it  should  be,  in  view  of  the  influence  which  the  style  of 
costuming  exerts  on  other  lines  of  fashion  merchandise,  from 
millinery  to  footwear.  The  silhouette,  or  figure  lines,  the  char- 
acter of  the  materials  and  colors  employed,  and  the  finishing 
touches  given  to  the  dress  or  suit  all  have  their  bearing  on  the 
merchandise  which  will  be  carried  in  a large  number  of  depart- 
ments. Wherever  it  is  advisable,  moreover,  we  describe  and 
illustrate  in  this  issue  the  style  tendencies  in  other  lines : women’s 
neckwear,  millinery,  veilings,  corsets,  brassieres,  fancy  goods, 
shoes,  etc. 

Dress  fabrics,  of  course,  have  already  been  largely  bought 
for  fall  and  winter,  and  in  this  class  of  merchandise  it  is  the 
styles  for  the  coming  spring  which  now  engage  the  retailers’ 
chief  attention  from  a buying  standpoint.  Fashion  develop- 
ments of  this  character  have  already  been  fully  reported  in  the 
Economist’s  monthly  Fabric  Sections.  Every  dress  fabrics  de- 
partment head  finds  it  essential,  however,  to  know  how  the  mer- 
chandise he  handles  will  be  made  up.  And  this  is  just  what 
much  of  the  illustrative  and  type  matter  in  this  issue  makes  clear. 

Pass  It  On  to  Salespeople! — 

Besides  being  of  great  assistance  to  merchants  and  depart- 
ment heads  in  the  buying  of  fall  goods  and  in  other  ways,  this 
American  Styles  Number  will  prove  a valuable  aid  to  their  sales- 
people. To  assistants  in  various  departments  it  will  give  exactly 
the  kind  of  information  that  is  so  essential  to  them  if  they  are 
to  succeed  in  advising  prospective  customers  and  in  closing  sales. 


A thorough  study  of  its  pages  will  imbue  the  salespeople  with 
confidence  as  to  their  knowledge  of  styles  and  thus  make  it 
easier  for  them  to  sell. 

We  feel  sure,  therefore,  that  hundreds  of  progressive  mer- 
chants and  store  managements  will  take  steps  to  have  this  issue 
carefully  studied  by  their  department  managers,  and  also  by 
the  selling  force  in  each  line  wherein  fashion  is  a factor.  Such 
concerns,  too,  will  discuss  this  Number  at  meetings  of  their 
department  heads  and  at  gatherings  of  their  salespeople.  Any 
concerns  which  overlook  this  duty  will  miss  a splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  imbuing  the  personnel  of  their  style  merchandise  de- 
partments with  interest,  enthusiasm,  knowledge  and  confidence. 
Few,  we  believe,  will  overlook  it,  in  this  day  when  such  general 
recognition  is  given  to  the  important  part  played  by  the  sales- 
people in  increasing  the  store’s  trade  and  prestige. 

The  Splendid  Trade  Outlook — 

Additional  importance  is  given  to  this  American  Styles  Num- 
ber by  the  splendid  prospects  for  a large  and  profitable  fall  and 
winter  season.  Never,  perhaps,  were  the  conditions  more 
favorable. 

For  example,  bank  clearings  for  the  first  half  of  the  current 
year,  in  162  cities,  show  an  increase  of  44  -per  cent.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture’s  report  on  the  prospective  cotton  crop 
points  to  a 12  per  cent  increase  in  acreage,  and  places  the  -con- 
dition at  the  high  figure  of  81  per  cent  of  normal.  This  is 
considerably  higher  than  last  year,  better  than  in  1914,  and  in 
excess  of  the  ten-year  average — which  is  80.2.  The  Depart- 
ment’s report  on  the  grain  crops  outlook  is  not  quite  up  to  the 
early  expectations.  Some  of  the  increase  in  cotton  acreage  is 
reflected  in  lessened  corn  area  in  some  of  the  Southern  sections. 
But  the  farmers  can  be  sure  of  high  prices  not  only  for  their 
grain,  but  for  all  their  other  products. 

Hides,  for  example,  are  bringing  prices  much  higher  than 
those  of  this  time  last  year,  prices,  indeed,  which  look  enormous 
in  comparison  with  those  prevailing  before  the  war.  Our  wool 
growers,  too,  are  selling  their  new  clip  at  unusually  profitable 
figures. 

The  Iron  Age,  recognized  everywhere  as  the  country’s  au- 
thority in  the  industry  it  serves,  reports  continued  activity  in 
iron  and  steel.  “The  great  basic  industry  enters  upon  the  second 
half  of  the  year  under  extraordinary  conditions,”  it  declares. 

Leather  is  in  active  demand.  With  the  conditions  throughout 
the  textile  industry  and  its  allied  lines  Economist  readers  have 
been  rendered  familiar  by  our  weekly  reviews.  Practically  all  of 
the  country’s  manufacturing  industries,  indeed,  are  extremely 
busy  asd  find  a ready  market  for  all  the  goods  they  can  turn  out. 
It  is  worth  while  to  note  here,  as  we  have  at  various  times  in 
the  past,  the  success  which  American  manufacturers  of  woolens, 
silks  and  other  fabrics  have  achieved  in  the  production  of  such 
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rich  and  elaborate  materials  as  prior  to  the  war  were  obtained 
almost  entirely  from  Europe.  This  is  a signal  evolution. 

The  only  difficulty  which  confronts  the  American  manufac- 
turer to-day,  apart  from  increased  cost  of  production,  is  the 
shortage  of  skillful  labor.  At  no  previous  time  have  our  work- 
ing-people been  so  generally  employed  and  at  such  high  wages'. 

Enormous  Gain  in  Exports — 

The  extent  to  which  wealth  is  pouring  into  the  United  States 
from  abroad  is  another  very  encouraging  factor.  Our  exports 
continue  to  show  enormous  gains.  From  less  than  21/2  billion 
dollars  for  the  eleven  months  ending  May,  1915,  their  value  in- 
creased to  more  than  $3,815,000,000  for  the  corresponding  pe- 
riod ending  May  31  of  this  year.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1916,  according  to  figures  made  public  this  week,  our 
exports  show  a gain  of  $1,576,411,000.  Not  only  this,  but  the 
greatest  increase  was  in  our  exports  of  manufactured  goods  ready 
for  consumption.  These  jumped  from  less  than  $700,000,000  in 
the  eleven  months  ending  May  31  last  year  to  $1,760,000,- 
'000  in  the  eleven  months  ending  May  31.  This  is  proof  of  a tre- 
mendous development  in  the  country’s  industrial  resources. 

The  prosperity  of  the  country  is  further  reflected  in  the 
marked  decrease  of  commercial  failures  for  the  first  half  of  this 
year,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  six  months  of  last  year. 
In  number  these  casualties  were  9,495  this  year,  against  12,740 
in  the  first  half  of  1915,  and  the  total  amount  involved  was 
$111,241,421  this  year,  against  $188,587,535  for  the  same  period 
last  year.  The  liabilities  for  the  last  six  months,  moreover,  are 
the  smallest  for  a similar  period  since  1912  and  also  less  than  in 
1910  and  1908.  From  these  statistics  R.  G.  Dun  & Co.  conclude, 
as  stated  in  Dun’s  Review  of  July  8,  that  “the  effects  of  the 
economic  disturbances  caused  by  the  European  war  have  passed, 
and  that  the  business  structure,  through  the  elimination  of  many 
of  the  weak  spots  in  the  situation  and  the  better  organization 
of  banking  resources  and  credits,  is  in  a stronger  position  than 
ever  before.” 

New  Styles  at  a Glance — 

For  the  convenience  of  readers  who  want  to  know  just  the 
salient  features  of  the  new  season  styles  we  print  the  following 
brief  summary: 

Dress  Bodices — The  fitted  lines  are  extensively  shown,  but 
the  semi-fitted  Moyen  Age  type  is  also  in  favor.  Some  of  the 
Russian  blouse  effects  are  retained.  Misses’  frocks  have  the 
slightly  raised  waistline.  Both  front  and  back  fastenings  are 
employed. 

Blouses — Colored  waists  to  match  the  suits  are  high  style. 


Pastel  shades  and  white  will  sell  freely.  The  waist  worn  out- 
side the  skirt  is  offered. 

Silhouette — The  tendency  toward  more  fitted  effects  above 
the  waistline,  with  flare  below  that  point,  is  a highly  important 
development. 

Waistline — The  preference  is  for  the  normal  waistline,  but 
the  high  and  low  waisted  effects  are  also  in  evidence. 

Skirts — Semi-circular  skirts  have  adoption.  There  is  some 
use  of  long  tunics.  Pleated  effects  are  coming  in  strongly.  Tai- 
lored skirts  measure  2*/£  to  3 14  yd.,  the  dressier  skirts  from 
4 to  6 yd.  The  slightly  longer  skirt  will  have  adoption.  Dis- 
tended draperies,  bustles  and  polonaises  are  a feature  of  dress 
skirts  of  extreme  type.  Redingotes  and  long  line  draperies  are 
also  good.  Flare  skirts  hold  their  place  and  tiered  and  ruffled 
skirts  have  a following. 

Sleeves — Long  sleeves  continue  to  dominate.  A few  of  the 
afternoon  dresses  have  three-quarter  or  elbow-length  sleeves. 
Close-fitting  sleeves  appear  in  many  of  the  tailormades,  but  in 
dressier  garments  the  sleeves  show  fullness  above  or  below  the 
elbow.  Leg-o’-mutton  and  flare  effects,  as  well  as  puffs  at  the 
shoulder  or  at  the  elbow,  are  among  the  novelties. 

Collars — The  neck-finishes  are  an  important  feature.  High 
collars  are  in  favor,  many  opening  at  the  throat.  Cape,  sailor 
and  Japanese  effects  are  also  in  evidence. 

Suit  Coats — Both  the  flared  and  the  straight  line  effects  are 
employed.  The  fitted  styles  are  being  taken  up.  In  length  the 
suit  coats  are  usually  from  32  to  36  in.,  but  shorter  as  well  as 
longer  lengths  are  employed  to  some  extent. 

Separate  Coats — The  wide  ripple  effect  at  the  hem  and  either 
seven-eighth  or  full  length  are  the  leading  styles  in  separate 
coats.  Many  show  novelty  in  collars  and  sleeves. 

Fur  Coats — Some  are  in  straight  lines  with  flare  skirts  up  to 
a 186-in.  sweep;  others,  equally  fashionable,  are  in  fitted  effects 
with  flare  skirt  set  on  at  the  waistline.  Broad  belts  of  fur  at 
a low  waistline  are  new. 

Fur  Sets — Animal  effects  in  scarf  and  muff  and  the  shoulder 
capes  with  small  round  muffs  are  leaders,  but  all  forms  of  capes 
are  good.  Muffs  are  mostly  small.  They  may  be  round,  melon- 
shaped or  flat. 

Muslin  Underwear — Crepe  de  Chine  is  the  leading  material. 
Finer  quality  materials  are  in  favor,  with  less  showy  trimmings. 
White  skirts  are  highly  spoken  of. 

Corsets — The  garments,  while  more  fitted,  necessitate  no 
radical  change  in  corset  lines. 

Brassieres — The  fitted  styles  in  dress  indicate  an  increased 
consumption  of  snug-fitting  brassieres  of  hook-in-front  type. 
Bandeaux  will  doubtless  have  a large  sale. 
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INDIVIDUALITY  is  the  salient  charac- 
teristic of  the  fashion  merchandise 
produced  for  the  new  season.  For 
some  time  American  manufacturers  of 
garments  and  other  fashionable  wear  for 
women  have  been  striving  to  meet  this  de- 
mand for  individuality,  just  as  the  Amer- 
ican dressmaker  had  previously  succeeded 
in  doing.  This  season  the  success  achieved 
by  our  manufacturers  in  this  direction  has 
reached  a point  which  but  a short  time 
ago  would  have  been  regarded  as  almost 
impracticable  for  producers  on  a large 
scale.  It  is  due  to  the  retailer  to  add  that 
this,  of  course,  would  not  have  been  done 
without  his  earnest  co-operation. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  results  will  be 
apparent  in  the  stores  of  the  country  in  a 
more  complete  and  satisfactory  service  to 
their  customers,  through  their  ability  to 
more  nearly  meet  the  wants  of  each  pro- 
spective customer. 

Sources  of  Styles 

The  inspiration  for  the  styles  for  the 
new  season  is  drawn  from  those  of  the 
Second  Empire,  the  Louis  XV  period  and 
the  semi-barbaric  era  known  to  us  as  the 
Middle  Ages  and  to  the  French  as  Le 
Moyen  Age. 

On  these  period  styles  are  engrafted 
many  ideas  taken  from  the  costumes  of 
the  Russian  and  Polish  peasants. 

Richness  of  Materials 

All  of  these  influences  are  apparent  not 
only  in  the  form  of  garments,  but  also  in 
the  materials.  Thus,  many  rich  fabrics — 
velvets,  silks,  velours,  brocades,  and  so  on 
— are  employed.  Among  these,  the  bor- 
dered effects  clearly  show  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  intended.  Luxurious 
furs,  metallic  laces,  cloth  of  gold  and  of 
silver,  spangled  and  beaded  effects  are  also 
prominent. 

This  will  furnish  a natural  outlet  for 
the  tendency  toward  lavishness  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people,  always  apparent, 
and  strengthened  of  late  by  the  present  era 
of  national  prosperity. 

For  More  Curved  Lines 

One  of  the  most  notable  fashion  devel- 
opments is  the  effort  now  being  made  to 
fore  the  adoption  of  more  decided  curves 
in  the  figure  line,  as  expressed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  more  snug-fitting  garments  and 
their  adoption  by  the  fashionables.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  lowered  waistline  and  the 
short-waisted  effects  also  have  their  strong 
adherents. 

By  retailers  the  extreme  forms  of  the 
tight-fitting  effects  are  looked  upon  with 
suspicion.  The  majority  of  manufactur- 
ers, too,  are  adopting  this  innovation  in  its 
more  conservative  form,  having  in  mind 
the  difficulties  which  the  snug-fitting  gar- 
ments create  for  the  retailer  in  the  mat- 
ter of  alterations. 

Somewhat  spoiled  by  the  lack  of  need 
for  alterations  during  the  prolonged  vogue 


of  straight-line  garments,  retailers  are  in 
no  hurry  to  return  to  the  more  fitted  lines. 
In  other  words,  they  will  buy  sparingly,  at 
first,  of  the  fitted  goods,  and  will  carefully 
watch  developments. 

The  tendency  toward  fitted  effects,  es- 
pecially apparent  in  dress  bodices,  is  also 
a feature  of  some  of  the  suits  and  separate 
coats. 

Some  of  the  new  dresses  have  bodices 
which  form  a point  in  front,  to  which  the 
skirt  is  attached.  In  others  the  bodice  and 
the  skirt  are  joined  at  the  waistline,  with 
the  top  made  on  snug-fitting  lines. 

The  shortwaisted  effects  are  also  in  evi- 
dence, particularly  in  misses’  and  small 
women’s  garments. 


Economist  photo  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 

Cut  on  Fitted  Lines 

This  smart  street  dress  of  blue  serge  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  trend  toward  snug-fitting  bodices,  high 
collars  and  straight-line  skirts.  From  Geo.  C. 
Heimerdinger  Co. 


The  majority  of  bodices  fasten  in  the 
front,  with  a few  fastening  at  the  side  or 
center  back.  The  back  fastening,  shown 
in  a limited  way  for  the  past  year,  is  now 
being  taken  up  a little  more  extensively. 

The  low  waistline  is  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Moyen  Age  styles,  which, 
as  above  suggested,  are  among  the  new 
season’s  features. 

Neck  Finishes 

There  are  strong  indications  that  the 
high  collar  will  have  more  general  accept- 
ance than  at  any  previous  time  since  the 
high  effects  were  launched.  Practically 
all  of  the  Paris  houses  are  showing  dresses, 
suits,  coats  and  blouses  with  high  choker 
collars  in  novelty  forms.  Many  of  the  col- 
lars are  upstanding  in  the  back  and  cut  out 
in  front. 

The  Japanese  collar,  launched  by  Pre- 
met, is  a compromise  between  the  high  and 
the  low  effects.  Being  oblong  in  shape,  this 
collar  leaves  the  neck  free  at  the  sides.  The 
upstanding  portion  at  sides  and  front  gives 
the  high  effect. 

Flat  collars  in  fancy  shapes,  including 
the  sailor  and  the  cape,  are  used  to  a fair 
degree  on  dresses,  suits,  waists  and  coats. 

Some  of  the  high  collars  are  supple- 
mented by  single,  double  or  triple  capes, 
which  fall  over  the  shoulders.  The  high 
collar  is  always  so  made  that  it  will  look 
equally  well  open  or  closed. 

Long  Sleeves  Predominate 

Although  a few  of  the  high-class 
dresses  are  made  with  sleeves  that  just 
turn  the  elbow  or  with  the  three-quarter 
^sleeve,  it  is  the  long  sleeve  that  dominates 
|he  situation. 

There  is  a strong  indication  that  the 
evening  gowns  will  have  some  kind  of 
a sleeve-cap  or  a transparent  sleeve. 

The  simpler  suits  usually  have  the  reg- 
ulation sleeves,  but  the  sleeves  of  the  more 
elaborate  gowns  show  intricacy  in  cut,  and 
some  have  fullness,  either  below  or  above 
the  elbow.  Novel  cuff  treatments  are  also 
a feature  in  many  cases. 

In  some  dresses  the  sleeves  have  puffs 
at  the  shoulders,  in  others  there  are  puffs 
at  the  elbow.  A few  have  sleeve  caps. 
The  musketeer  sleeves,  with  fullness  at  the 
top,  are  shown,  and  also  the  quite  full 
bishop  sleeves.  The  old-time  full  sleeve 
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has  not  reappeared,  but  there  is  a tendency 
toward  greater  fullness. 

Skirts  of  Various  Types 

Dresses  frequently  have  skirts  that  are 
intricate  in  cut.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  gowns  for  afternoon  and  evening  wear, 
but  a few  of  the  separate  skirts  are  also 
quite  elaborate  in  treatment.  Among  the 
new  skirts  are  those  with  long  tunics. 
Some  are  slightly  draped,  but  the  majority 
hang  in  straight  folds.  Many  of  the  new 
street  dresses  have  the  skirt  either  in 
polonaise  or  in  redingate  effect. 

The  vogue  for  pleated  skirts  is  quite 
marked.  In  some  skirts  knife  pleats  start 
from  the  belt  or  from  the  yoke.  Others 
are  pleated  at  the  sides,  with  panel  back 
and  front.  Cluster-pleats  are  also  em- 
ployed. Cartridge  pleats,  grouped  at  the 
front  or  back  or  at  the  hips,  are  used  very 
cleverly  in  many  of  the  new  dresses. 

For  tailormades  the  semi-cicrular  skirt 
continues  to  be  widely  favored.  Pockets 
and  belts,  though  so  long  in  vogue,  appear 
in  new  forms  on  many  of  the  suit  skirts 
and  separate  skirts. 

Skirt  Widths  and  Lengths 

The  tailored  skirts  are  of  conservative 
width — 21/2  to  314  yd. — excepting  in  the 
pleated  forms,  which,  of  necessity,  are 
much  wider.  In  the  dressier  costumes, 
however,  the  skirts  run  from  4 to  6 yd., 
and  some  are  even  wider. 

Due  to  the  craving  for  individuality, 
there  is  a wide  variance  in  skirt  lengths. 
The  tendency  is  for  slightly  longer  skirts 
than  those  of  last  season.  The  conserva- 
tive skirts  are  about  5 inches  above  the 
ground,  but  shorter  skirts  are  being 
shown  for  slender  women. 


deed,  are  much  favored  in  evening  gowns, 
particularly  those  for  younger  women. 
Many  of  the  pale  blues  have  a silvery 
sheen.  Navy  is  often  brightened  up  with 
dark  purple,  gray,  Belgian  blue  or  green. 

Purples  and  Grays 

The  various  shades  of  purple,  particu- 
larly mulberry  and  plum,  are  being  em- 
ployed for  suits,  coats  and  dresses.  Royal 
purple  is  seen  in  evening  wraps  and 
gowns,  and  as  trimming  on  dresses  for 
street  wear. 

Grays  in  the  lighter  shades  have  large 
use  in  dressy  afternoon  gowns,  and  the 
darker  grays,  particularly  taupe,  are  em- 
ployed for  street  costumes,  suits  and  coats. 

Suits,  wraps  and  dresses  of  tete  de 
negre  brown  continue  in  the  fall  show- 
ings. Hunter’s  green  is  used  for  similar 
garments.  Rich  shades  of  green,  purple, 
blue  and  maize  are  chosen  in  satins  and 
velvets  for  dressy  wear. 

The  brighter  colors,  such  as  coral,  Bel- 


gian blue,  rose,  green  and  yellow,  are  ex- 
tensively used  for  evening  gowns. 


Pile  Fabrics 


Pile  fabrics  will  have  large  use.  For 
wraps,  seal  plushes  and  novelty  plushes 
are  in  high  favor.  Velours  are  also  being 
employed  for  wraps. 

Velvet,  in  black,  as  well  as  in  rich  col- 
orings, is  selected  for  coats,  suits  and 
dresses,  and  is  also  being  largely  used  for 
trimming  purposes.  Velvet  in  lighter 
shades  is  well  thought  of  for  evening 
dresses  and  wraps. 

Satin-finish  silks  of  all  kinds  are  par- 
ticularly desirable.  Peau  de  soie  and  faille 
have  some  adoption.  Striped,  checked  and 
novelty  taffetas  are  being  taken  for 
dresses,  for  sport  skirts  and  for  waists. 
In  lighter  colors  taffeta  is  well  thought  of 
for  evening  dresses. 

Sheer  silk  crepe  is  retained  for  separate 
waists,  for  the  sleeves  of  dresses  and  for 
trimmings.  Crepe  meteor  is  used  to  a 
limited  extent  for  dresses.  Chiffons  and 
nets  will  again  be  largely  featured  in  eve- 
ning gowns. 


Woolens  and  Worsteds 


For  tailormade  suits,  dresses,  skirts 
and  coats  gabardines,  serges  and  poplins 
hold  their  vogue.  Wool  velour  checks  are 
being  employed  in  a fair  degree  for  wraps 
and  suits,  with  the  larger  checks  and 
plaids  for  motor  wraps  and  sport  coats. 
Striped  woolens  are  particularly  favored 
for  separate  skirts. 

Broadcloths  will  have  a strong  repre- 
sentation in  suits  and  coats,  and  some  of 
the  new  dresses  are  made  of  this  fabric. 

A few  dresses  of  duvetine  are  being 
shown.  This  and  similar  materials  are 
also  employed  for  suits  and  for  coats. 


Suit  Coat  Lengths 


A notable  change  in  the  suit  coat  is  the 
increase  in  length.  Many  reach  to  the 
knees,  and  some  are  even  longer.  Many 
of  the  models  show  the  fitted  effect  above 
the  waistline,  but  fullness  is  frequently  in- 
troduced below  that  point — sometimes  at 
the  sides,  occasionally  at  the  back,  and, 
in  a few  instances,  all  the  way  around. 

Straight-line  coats  are  also  being 
shown. 

Belts  are  not  as  prominent  as  they 
were,  but  they  appear  on  some  of  the  sport 
suits  and  on  some  of  the  tailored  suits. 
In  most  instances  the  belt  appears  only  at 
the  sides,  at  the  back  or  at  the  front. 

Many  of  the  suits  show  the  normal 
waistline,  others  the  slightly  raised  waist, 
and  still  others  the  Moyen  Age  effect. 


Separate  Coats 


Nearly  all  the  separate  coats  are  long 
enough  to  cover  the  dress,  running  from 
45  to  48  in.  in  length.  Practically  all  have 
the  wide  flare.  In  many  instances,  the 
flare  starts  from  the  shoulder-line ; in 
others  from  the  waistline,  the  upper  sec- 
tion showing  the  new  fitted  effect. 

The  smartest  new  blouses  are  in  dark 
colors  to  match  the  suits.  They  show  a 
great  deal  of  hand-embroidery  and  hand- 
beading, but  are  of  simple  cut,  with  large 


Use  of  Furs 


A notable  feature  is  the  lavish 
use  of  fur  trimmings,  both  narrow  bands 
and  those  10  to  15  in.  wide.  Fur  also  is 
used  for  collars,  revers,  cuffs,  buttons 
etc.  The  furs  used  include  such  expensive 
kinds  as  kolinsky  mink,  lynx,  fox,  mole, 
beaver,  seal  and  ermine. 

In  colors  dark  blue  is  prominent  for 
suits  and  tailormade  dresses.  Light  blues, 
such  as  Belgian  and  Copenhagen,  are  em- 
ployed for  afternoon  dresses,  for  trim- 
mings and  for  linings. 

For  evening  wear  blue,  in  pastel  shades, 
is  favored.  Pastel  shades  of  all  colors  in- 
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Fitted  Effects 

This  fashion  movement  extends  to  evening  wraps. 
This  handsome  fur-trimmed  garment  is  of  novelty 
white  velvet.  From  H.  Samuels  & Son. 
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revers  or  soft  frills.  Some  have  vest 
effects.  Pleating  and  fancy  machine 
stitching  are  also  used.  Waists  in  pastel 
shades  and  in  white  are  shown  in  wide 
assortments  for  the  less  advanced  trade. 

Sleeves  and  Collars 

Sleeves  are  long.  Collars  are  high, 
convertible  or  low.  The  preference  now 
is  for  the  low  effects,  but  the  high  collar 
is  expected  to  come  into  strong  favor  as 
the  season  advances. 

The  waists  to  be  worn  outside  the  skirt 
are  mostly  of  the  very  high-class  kind. 

Waist  materials  are  mostly  sheer  silk 
crepe,  crepe  de  Chine,  chiffon,  Jace  and 
taffeta,  with  a fair  showing  of  satin-sur- 
face materials. 

Fur  Coats 

' : •. 

The  fitted  lines  are  seen  in  fur  coats. 
Many  of  these  have  a wide  ripple  flare  in 
the  skirt  section.  Plenty  of  the  fur  coats 
are  loose,  however. 

The  length  varies  from  36  to  52  in. 
Practically  all  of  the  better  numbers  are 
trimmed  with  contrasting  furs. 

The  sleeves  are  fuller  than  has  been 
the  case  in  several  seasons. 

Fur  Pieces 

Animal  scarfs  are  being  somewhat  dis- 
placed by  capes,  collarettes  and  wide 
stoles. 

Muffs  are  of  various  sizes  and  may  be 
round,  melon-shaped,  semi-round  or  flat. 

Misses’  Wear 

As  usual,  the  styles  in  misses’  garments 
closely  approximate  those  for  adults.  The 
difference  is  usually  in  the  brighter  trim- 
ming touches,  and  in  the  adoption  of  the 
more  extreme  ideas. 

The  Moyen  Age  styles  and  the  short 
waisted  effects  are  particularly  adapted 
to  young  women. 

Children’s  Coats 

Coats  made  with  a ripple  effect  around 
the  bottom  are  widely  favored  for  little 
folks.  Frequently  they  are  belted  at  the 
slightly  raised  waistline  or  slightly  below 
the  normal  line.  The  new  collar  forms, 
similar  to  those  in  women’s  garments,  and 
the  novelty  sleeves  give  these  coats  a 
smart  appearance.  Pleats  are  employed 
to  a considerable  extent  on  many  of  the 
new  models. 

Both  pile  fabrics  and  cloth  are  em- 
ployed. Fur  trimmings  are  a big  factor. 

Children’s  Dresses 

The  children’s  dresses  for  everyday 
wear  are  again  made  on  simple  lines,  such 
as  the  Russian,  Norfolk,  middy  and  sailor. 
Guimpes  and  yokes  are  also  featured 
largely. 

Dresses  of  silk  and  of  velvet  are  being 
made  up  to  a considerable  extent  for  after- 
noon wear.  For  party  frocks  chiffon,  net 
and  taffeta  are  well  thought  of. 

There  is  a marked  increase  in  the 
showing  of  crepe  de  Chine  garments. 
Flesh  color  is  widely  featured. 

Showy  trimmings  have  given  place  to 
simple  hemstitching,  faggoting  and  bead- 


ing. Some  showy  models  are  trimmed 
with  lace  or  embroidery. 

Silk  Petticoats 

Brighter  colors  appear  in  many  of  the 
high  priced  silk  petticoats.  Taffeta  still 
holds  the  leading  place,  but  soft-finish 
satins  are  shown.  Widths  vary  from  21/s. 
to  6 yd. 

Corsets  and  Brassieres 

There  is  little  change  in  the  corset 
styles,  as  the  curve  fronts  introduced  last 
season  successfully  take  care  of  the  fitted 
lines  now  in  vogue. 

The  present  fashion  trend  strongly  in- 
dicates an  increased  use  of  brassieres, 
especially  in  the  better  grades  made  of  all- 
over  lace  or  of  embroidery  or  of  fine  hand- 
kerchief linen  hand  - embroidered  or 
trimmed  with  the  finest  lace.  Soft  silks 
are  combined  with  cottons  and  laces. 

With  the  fitted  line  more  strongly  in 
evidence,  it  is  a foregone  conclusion  that 
the  fasten-in-the-back  brassiere  will  have 
the  biggest  sale. 
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Fur-Trimmed  Skirt 

Trimmings  of  fur  will  be  in  high  favor.  They 
are  often  used  as  in  this  skirt  from  Carl  Bonwit, 
which  is  made  of  plaid  silk  from  J.  A.  Migel. 


The  bandeau  is  very  strongly  to  the 
front. 

Millinery  Features 

Panne  velvet,  in  black,  corbeau  blue  and 
Burgundy,  will  be  the  smartest  millinery 
material  for  general  use.  Embroidered 
felts  and  velours  in  delicate  colors  will 
prevail  for  sport  wear  in  the  early  fall. 

In  shapes  Napoleons  and  tricornes  are 
to  score.  Draped  variations  of  the  tarn 
crown  will  be  a note.  High-crown  sailors 
and  jockey-brim  pokes  will  be  a feature. 

Trimmings  will  consist  chiefly  of  new 
metal  motifs,  in  silver  and  in  gold;  novel 
wings  and  birds ; grosgrain,  faille  and 
metal  ribbons,  and  fur  edgings  and  bands. 

Women’s  Neckwear 

Conservative  styles  will  mark  the  new 
season  as  regards  neckwear.  Collar  and 
cuff  sets  will  be  especially  successful,  on 
account  of  the  vogue  for  dark-colored 
street  dresses  of  serge,  satin  and  fancy 
taffeta. 

The  cape  idea  will  continue  to  influence 
the  size  and  the  shape  of  the  separate  col- 
lar. New  shawl  effects  will  also  be  feat- 
ured. The  tendency  toward  the  use  of 
slightly  rolled  effects  will  become  more 
pronounced  as  the  season  develops.  Semi- 
high  styles  will  have  a place.  Vestees, 
fichus,  pleatings  and  high  choker  stocks, 
with  or  without  jabots,  will  be  repre- 
sented. 

Organdy,  soft  silk  crepe  and  washable 
satin  will  be  the  leading  materials.  Hand- 
embroidery  will  find  much  favor. 

Metal  and  Colored  Laces 

Interest  in  laces  will  revolve  chiefly 
about  fancy  effects,  especially  during  the 
first  half  of  the  season.  Novelties  where- 
in metal  is  featured  in  combination  with 
delicate  colors  will  win  first  honors.  Sil- 
ver will  have  preference,  particularly  on 
nets  in  such  shades  as  shrimp  pink,  Copen- 
hagen blue,  and  gold.  Rich  colored  novel- 
ties with  designs  in  gold  will  be  repre- 
sented. 

Increased  attention  will  be  given  to 
bands.  Flouncings  up  to  27  in.  will  have 
a share  of  the  demand. 

Plain  silk  nets  will  continue  fashion- 
able. Chantilly,  maline  and  fine  net-top 
laces  will  assume  importance  with  the 
high-class  trade  as  the  wnter  season  de- 
velops. 

The  return  of  smaller  hats  is  expected 
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One  year  or  more  ago  when  buyers  were  few  and 
prices  were  low  we  purchased  a number  of  million 
dollars  worth  of  dry  goods  and  merchandise  for  our 
fall  trade  of  1916. 

These  purchases  have  enabled  us  to  increase  our  busi- 
ness by  a very  large  percentage  as  we  have  given  our 
old  and  many  new  customers  the  benefit  of  our  far- 
sighted policy.  We  have  some  lots  still  left  and  will 
make  on  them — 


Special  Market  Prices  to  Buyers 
Visiting  Us  During  Chicago  Mar- 
ket Week — August  7th  to  12th 


We  are  also  gratified  to  announce  that  we  are  now 
The  Only  Wholesale  Dry  Goods  House  in  Chicago 
Carrying  the  Bigelow-Hartford  Lines  of  Carpets  and 
Rugs.  The  many  expressions  of  satisfaction  by  old 
customers  as  well  as  new  ones,  since  making  this 
arrangement,  prompts  us  to  give  you  a special  invita- 
tion to  inspect  our  collection  which  includes  the  lat- 
est patterns  in  carpets  and  rugs  made  by  the  Bigelow- 
Hartford  Company. 

We  have  enlarged  our  Ready-to-Wear  factory  and 
salesrooms  and  are  in  position  to  offer  values  in 
Waists,  Skirts,  Petticoats,  Dresses  and  Ready-to-Wear 
without  an  equal. 

We  also  manufacture  and  convert  many  other  lines 
which  should  be  of  special  interest  to  buyers  looking 
for  exclusive  lines  of  merchandise. 


Market  and  Monroe  Streets 


Manufacturers 
Carpets  Rugs 


Converters  Wholesalers 
Notions  and  Kindred  Lines 


Importers 
Dry  Goods 


A Few  Reasons  Why  Buyers  Should 
Come  to  FarwelPs  This  Season 
to  Make  Their  Fall  Purchases 


Note — Chicago’s  Famous  Fashion  Show  will  be  held  August  7th  to  12th,  1916 
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to  multiply  veiling  opportunities  for  fall. 
Ramage  designs  and  dainty  borders  will 
be  foremost  among  many  styles.  Black 
will  be  of  prime  importance,  but  extreme 
novelties  showing  metal  and  rich  colors 
will  be  featured.  African  brown  will 
continue  the  staple  color  favorite. 

For  early  fall  outing  wear  novelties  in 
chiffon  veilings  will  continue  strong.  Deep 
chiffon  borders  on  mesh  veilings  will  be 
be  preferred  for  wear  with  light  colored 
felt  and  veloUr  hats.  White  veilings  will 
be  a noteworthy  feature. 

Interest  in  Ribbons 

The  indorsement  which  Paris  milliners 
are  giving  ribbon  decorations  for  fall  hats 
will  materially  strengthen  the  interest  in 
this  accessory.  For  this  purpose  heavy 
grosgrain  effects  will  be  employed,  as  also 
will  lighter  failles  and  novelties  featuring 
metal.  Narrow  widths  will  dominate. 

For  dresses  wide  soft  satins  and  taffeta 
failles  will  be  fairly  well  received,  espe- 
cially for  the  making  of  girdles  and 
sashes. 

Glove  Lengths  and  Colors 

W rist-length  styles  will  predominate  for 
fall  and  winter.  The  long  glove,  however, 
will  gain  in  favor  as  the  season  advances, 
especially  for  wear  with  evening  gowns. 

In  embroideries  contrasting  ideas  will 
continue  supreme.  The  tendency  toward 
the  use  of  self  effects,  however,  will  make 
some  headway,  particularly  in  high  nov- 
elty lines.  Wide  embroideries  will  con- 
tinue in  preference.  The  big  movement 
will  be  in  white  in  combination  with  black. 
In  colors,  African  brown,  navy,  bottle 
green  and  the  amber  shades  will  share 
attention. 

Dress  Trimmings 

The  vogue  for  dark  street  dresses  of 
the  tailored  and  demi-tailored  character 
will  encourage  the  use  of  silk  fringes,  nov- 
elty embroidered  motifs  and  bands,  beaded 
ball  pendants  and  tassels. 

The  newest  beaded  novelties  are  in 
rich,  subdued  Indian  colors.  Combina- 
tions of  beads  with  cup  or  coin  spangles 
will  be  a feature,  especially  in  boleros  and 
in  handsome  capes,  both  long  and  short. 

F or  evening  dress  garniture  beaded  and 
spangled  effects  will  divide  honors  with 
metal  novelties,  particularly  silver.  Bands 
will  be  stronger  than  for  several  seasons 
past. 

Buttons  in  Vogue 

For  separate  coats  ultra-large  buttons 
in  rich  dark  colors  are  the  mode.  Many 
of  the  handsomest  styles  are  in  galalith  or 
in  more  or  less  similar  compositions.  Bars 
or  strips  of  metal  are  used  to  enhance  the 
more  elaborate  novelties. 

For  use  on  3uits  there  is  a tendency 
toward  flatter  shapes  in  pyroxylin  and 

I I ivory.  Old  effects  in  round  shapes  are  a 
feature.  Dark  colors  are  dominant.  Plain 
ivory  buttons  are  a big  favorite  for  the 
more  tailored  suits  and  dresses. 

Novelty  buttons  will  be  employed  for 
trimming  dark  waists  of  silk,  chiffon  or 
crepe. 


Goes  with  McClure’s 


Economist  Staff-Member  Called  to  Important 
Field  of  Endeavor 

H.  C.  Felton,  manager  of  the  Dry 
Goods  Economist’s  Cleveland  office,  has 
resigned  to  take  an  important  position 
with  McClure’s  Magazine  and  the  Ladies’ 
World. 

Beginning  his  connection  with  the 
Economist  seven  years  ago  in  a po.st  of 
small  responsibility,  Mr.  Felton  worked 
up  to  the  front  rank  of  this  paper’s  adver- 
tising solicitors. 

In  order  that  he  may  be  in  a position  to 
advise  a manufacturer  as  to  the  lines  which 
will  achieve  success  and  the  best  methods 
of  their  presentation,  the  advertising  sales- 
man, if  he  is  to  make  a real  success,  must 
study  the  subscribers  to  his  publication 
and  familiarize  himself  with  their  prob- 
lems. It  is  in  this  study  of  conditions  and 
their  scientific  presentation  that  Mr.  Fel- 
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Flare  Effects 

This  fashion  feature  in  coats  and  in  skirts  is 
reflected  in  this  satin  suit,  which  has  medium- 
length  jacket  with  vest  finish.  From  A.  Beller 
& Co. 


ton  particularly  excels,  and  it  is  with 
great  regret  that  the  management  of  the 
Economist  accepts  his  resignation. 

♦ 

Retailers’  Training  Classes 


Graduating  Exercises  in  Store  of  A I.  Namm 
& Son,  Brooklyn 

As  we  stated  in  our  last  issue,  invitations 
were  sent  out  last  week  to  the  certification  of  the 
first  salesmanship  class  and  the  second  continu- 
ation class  conducted  by  A.  I.  Namm  & Son, 
Brooklyn,  for  the  benefit  of  their  employees.  On 
this  occasion,  which  took  place  on  Friday,  July  7, 
twelve  girls  received  certificates  showing  their 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  salesmanship 
course,  which  was  under  the  direction  of  the  New 
York  City  Department  of  Education  and  of  the 
Department  Store  Education  Association. 

Twenty-seven  girls  were  graduated  from  the 
continuation  class.  An  address  was  delivered  by 
Dr.  Haaren,  Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
who  stated  that  continuation  classes  are  now  be- 
ing conducted  in  twenty-three  stores  in  New  York 
City,  nine  of  these  being  department  stores. 
These  classes,  he  added,  are  held  during  work- 
ing hours  and  are  attended  by  employees  under 
sixteen  years  of  age.  Dr.  Haaren  referred,  in 
particular,  to  the  creditable  work  done  by  the 
class  in  the  Namm  store  and  by  its  teacher,  Mrs. 
Harriet  Babcock. 

Miss  Beulah  Kennard,  director  of  the  De- 
partment Store  Education  Association,  announced 
that  many  of  the  students  in  the  salesmanship 
class,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Eliza 
B.  Thompson,  had  been  entrusted  with  the  re- 
sponsible duty  of  filling  mail-orders  and  had  been 
advanced  in  other  ways,  thus  giving 
unmistakable  proof  of  the  value  of 
training  in  salesmanship. 

Addresses  were  also  delivered  by 
Benjamin  Namm  and  T.  A.  Connor  of 
the  firm,  by  Mrs.  Babcock  and  Miss 
Thompson,  by  Miss  Virginia  Potter, 
president  of  the  Department  Store 
Education  Association,  and  by  Dr. 
Kristine  Mann,  the  association’s 
Director. 

* 

Happy  Prize-Winners 

Nine  ladies  from  various  sections  of  the  coun- 
try were  recently  the  guests  of  the  Royal  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  makers  of  dresses,  Gloucester, 
Mass.  They  were  the  prize  winners  in  a contest 
conducted  by  the  Royal  Manufacturing  Co.  and 
which  lasted  from  October  to  April,  the  contest- 
ants submitting  their  best  efforts  in  the  writing 
of  ads  exploiting  the  dresses  manufactured  by 
the  Gloucester  concern.  The  trip  provided  for  the 
winners  included  New  York  and  Boston,  as  well 
as  Gloucester,  points  of  interest  being  visited  in 
each  center. 

Harry  H.  Revman,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Royal  Manufacturing  Co., 
acted  as  escort.  While  in  Boston  the 
party  was  received  by  Governor 
McCall. 

f- 

Sce  That  All  Read  It! 

Progressive  merchants  and 
store  managements  will  take  care 
that  all  the  pages  of  this  Ameri- 
can Styles  Number — reading  mat- 
ter, illustrations  and  advertisements — are 
studied  by  their  salespeople,  as  well  as  by 
their  department  heads.  It  will  pay,  fur- 
thermore, to  take  up  this  number  and  thor- 
oughly discuss  it  at  the  meetings  which  are 
now  the  rule  in  up-to-date  retail  establish- 
ments. 

♦ 

We  cordially  invite  retail  merchants  and  their 
advertising  men  to  use  our  reading  columns  as  g 
storehouse  from  which  to  quote  fashion  news, 
either  verbatim  or  modified,  as  circumstances  may 
dictate. 
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“Neuburger  Furs 

The  Line  of  Furs  That  Leads  Them  All! 

PREPAREDNESS  WINS 

IN  BUSINESS,  IN  LIFE,  IN  WAR,  IN  PEACE! 

WE’VE  PREPARED  FOR  FALL  TRADE  ON  AN  UNPRECEDENTED  SCALE ! 

OURS  IS  “THE  line  of  VALUES!”  In  addition  to  a tremendous  assortment  of  every  kind  and  grade 
of  Fox  Furs,  we  are  showing  equally  “ BIG  VALUES  ” in  Skunk,  Beaver,  Coney,  Mink,  Hudson  Seal, 
Opossum,  Raccoon,  Lynx,  etc.,  etc.  Everything  decreed  fashionable  in 

Ladies’,  Misses’  and  Children’s  Furs. 


Our  PRICES,  METHODS,  MERCHANDISE,  and  SERVICE 

follow  no  precedent  or  rut.  They  are  in  a class  themselves.  Eighteen  years  of  constant  growth  and 
expansion  testify  to  the  superiority  of  our  pppduct.  WE’RE  FULLY  PREPARED  TO]|DO  JUSTICE 
TO  YOUR  FUR  WANTS.  We  ship  Furs  anywhere  on  approval. 


AMERICA’S  BANNER  FUR  LINE! 


An  innovation  in  fur  coats  is  seen  in 
this  garment  of  Hudson  seal  with  fur 
sash  and  trimming  of  opossum.  From 
S.  L.  Gellis. 


The  long  jacket,  a noteworthy  fea- 
ture of  suits,  appears  in  this  fall  model, 
from  A.  M.  Engel  & Co.  Hat  from 
Hyland  Bros.  Co. 


The  influence  of  redingote  styles  is  shown  in 
this  gown  of  mulberry  broadcloth  and  striped  taf- 
feta, from  the  Stephano  Co.  Hat  from  C.  M. 
Phipps,  Inc. 
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This  smart  serge  dress  is  a copy  of 
the  Jenny  model  imported  by  the  Dry 
Goods  Economist  and  illustrated  in  our 
World-Wide  Fashion  Number  of  June 
1 7.  From  the  Goldman  Costume  Co. 


Lynx  trimming  is  a rich  finish  for 
this  ripple  coat  of  Hudson  seal  from 
Wm.  Jackman’s  Sons.  Round  muff  of 
seal  from  the  same  house.  Hat  from 
Gage  Bros.  & Co. 


Black  and  white  laces  are  combined  in  afternoon 
gowns  for  young  women.  This  model  is  from 
Joseph  A.  Morris  & Co. 


$ 
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EUROPEAN  DEPARTMENT 


Conducted  for  the  furtherance  of  fashion  knowledge  among  retailers,  particularly  those  who 
require  quick  information  regarding  developments  among  style  creators  and  manufacturers  abroad. 

Paris  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  2 Rue  des  Itallens.  London  Office,  11  Queen  Victoria  St. 


For  August  Openings 

Inklings  as  to  Ideas  That  Paris  Dress- 
makers Will  Exploit 

Paris,  June  22,  1916. — The  leading 
dressmakers  are  either  working  upon  the 
models  for  their  August  opening  or  are 
away  on  a vacation.  The  garments  now 
being  worn  in  Paris  are  chiefly  along  the 
lines  of  those  shown  at  the  February  open- 
ings. 

Many  of  the  smart  Parisiennes  are 
now  leaving  for  St.  Sebastian,  the  water- 
ing place  just  over  the  Spanish  border. 
Madam  Jenny  is  there,  taking  a rest  before 
the  rush  of  the  new  season.  The  opening 
of  the  races  at  St.  Sebastian  is  set  for 
July  2.  The  King  and  Queen  of  Spain 
have  announced  their  intention  of  being 
present  and  are  expected  to  spend  several 
weeks  there.  It  is  expected,  therefore 
that  the  season  at  St.  Sebastian  will  be 
very  smart,  more  especially  as  it  is  one  of 
the  few  places  on  the  Continent  which 
lends  itself  to  social  gaiety  and  dress  at 
this  time.  Worth  has  already  shipped  the 
gowns  which  the  Queen  of  Spain  will  wear. 

Straight  Lines  Favored 

Reports  from  various  houses  show  that 
the  leading  establishments  will  work  on 
the  Moyen  Age  straight-line  idea  for  their 
fall  models. 

In  contrast  to  this,  many  of  the  leading 
corsetieres  are  showing  petticoats  which 
indicate  that  efforts  are  still  being  made 
to  launch  the  full,  stiffened-back  skirt — in 
other  words,  the  bustle.  This  tendency  is 
not  sufficiently  dominant,  however,  to  war- 
rant any  definite  prediction  as  to  its  adop- 
tion. 

Botticelli  Girdle 

Several  of  the  new  models  from  the  big 
houses  show  the  use  of  the  Botticelli  girdle, 
as  already  reported  by  this  office,  with  the 
long,  pointed  bodice  of  the  Louis  XVI  pe- 
riod. In  other  words,  the  bodice  portion 
of  the  gown  is  extended  in  a deep  point, 
half-way  to  the  knees  at  the  front,  and 
slightly  above  the  normal  waist  there  is  a 
wide,  draped  girdle  made  of  the  fabric  or 
of  a handsome  contrasting  fabric,  such  as 
a brocade. 

The  jerkin,  or  tight-fitting  waist,  ex- 
tending over  the  skirt  and  made  of  a con- 
trasting material,  is  noted  in  one-piece 
dresses.  This  is  another  prominent  fea- 
ture of  the  Moyen  Age  type.  Dresses  of 
this  character  usually  have  a wide  turn- 
over collar  of  linen  and  long  sleeves  with 
wide  cuffs  of  linen. 

Wool  Linings  for  Satin  Suits 

Bright-colored  wool  linings  for  the 
jackets  of  satin  suits  are  being  strongly 


pushed  for  the -winter.  Wool  linings  were 
used  in  some  of  the  velvet  suits  made  for 
the  mid-season  buyers  and  reported  at  that 
time.  The  use  of  satin  with  wool  linings 
is  now  replacing  that  of  velvet  with  wool 
lining.  Black  satin  lined  with  dull  red 
veloutine  or  duvetyne  and  black  satin  lined 
with  coral-colored  duvetyne  are  the  com- 
binations chiefly  favored. 

Gray  rabbit  fur,  called  Belgian  ha"e, 
continues  to  be  extensively  used  as  a trim- 
ming for  silk  and  wool  jersey  suits  and  for 
black  satin  suits. 


Drawn  in  Paris  for  the  Economist 

Pleats  Become  a Vogue 

The  effort  exerted  during  the  last  few  months  to 
establish  the  use  of  pleats  is  now  meeting  with  suc- 
cess. This  Jenny  model  shows  the  use  of  small  box 
pleats  in  bodice  and  skirt. 

The  low  shoulder  and  the  sleeve  with 
puffed  under-portion  are  steadily  growing 
in  favor.  The  leg-of-mutton  sleeve  is  also 
much  in  evidence. 

Jersey  and  Taffeta  Middy  Blouses 

The  smock  in  jersey  or  in  taffeta,  built 
on  the  lines  of  the  middy  blouse,  is  largely 
worn.  When  made  of  taffeta  these  blouses 
are  usually  worn  with  jersey  skirts  in 
matching  color. 


Skirts  are  increasing  in  length.  The 
newest  models  are  from  4 to  6 in.  longer, 
and  measure  only  3 to  Sy2  yd.  in  width. 

The  skirt  cut  on  the  straight  of  the  ma- 
terial and  gathered  full  at  the  waist,  in 
peasant  fashion,  is  regarded  as  the  note 
for  the  coming  season. 

The  accordion-pleated  skirt  is  favored 
by  all  the  houses.  Bulloz  has  launched  sev- 
eral models  having  accordion-pleated  foun- 
dation skirts  veiled  with  gathered  net. 
Callot  indorses  the  same  treatment.  Pa- 
quin  for  her  pleated  skirts  indorses  the 
flat  hip  line,  the  high  princess  waist  and 
a pocket  trim  at  the  front. 

Ready-to-Wear  Summer  Frocks 

All  the  large  shops  are  carrying  a good 
line  of  cotton  voile  dresses  in  rose  trimmed 
with  Nattier  blue,  in  blue  trimmed  with 
rose,  and  in  white  banded  in  blue  or  rose. 
Generally  speaking,  these  dresses  are  sim- 
ple, and  are  made  with  full  skirts  cut  on 
the  straight  of  the  goods  and  trimmed  with 
tucks,  bands  or  ruchings  of  the  material. 
The  bodices  have  short  sleeves  and  cape 
collars,  and  are  worn  outside  the  skirt. 

Leading  Colors 

Green  continues  to  be  highly  recom- 
mended for  tailormade  costumes.  Gray  is 
in  the  lead  for  afternoon  frocks  and  eve- 
ning gowns.  The  dominant  notes  of  the 
silk  manufacturers’  collection  are  gray  and 
rose,  particularly  rose  tinged  with  mauve. 

Corsets  and  Brassieres 

Practically  all  of  the  corsetieres  agree 
that  the  new  models  in  corsets  will  feature 
the  rounded  waist,  the  low  bust  and  the 
short  hip.  Heavy  brocaded  coutils  in  rose, 
maize,  mauve  and  white  are  being  favored, 
notably  maize. 

Other  corsetieres  show  new  models  in 
tricotine  which  slip  on  over  the  feet  and 
are  boned  at  each  side  of  front,  each  side 
of  hip  and  each  side  of  back  where  they 
lace. 

Brassieres  made  of  wide  moire  gros- 
grain  ribbon  in  white  and  in  light  colors 
fitted  to  the  figure  by  a series  of  darts,  and 
having  shoulder-straps  of  satin  ribbon,  are 
in  demand  for  wear  under  transparent 
blouses  of  net  or  of  organdy.  These  bras- 
sieres button  in  the  back. 

Novelties 

The  newest  model  in  wrist  watches  is 
long  and  narrow,  y2  in.  wide  and  1 in.  in 
length.  It  is  worn  on  a i/4-in.  double-faced 
black  grosgrain  ribbon. 

Crystal  and  jet  necklaces  are  very  fash- 
ionable, due  largely  to  the  fact  that  more 
than  half  the  population  of  France  is  in 
mourning.  The  crystal  beads  are  cut 
round,  square  or  oblong,  and  are  strung  on 
a heavy  cord  of  black  silk.  Each  bead  is 
separated  from  the  succeeding  bead  by  a 
small  jet  disk. 
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REG  INI  U. 


American  Styles  for  Fall  and 


Winter  will  be  Fashioned  Over 
a Foundation  of  WITCHTEX!! 


This  wonderful  new  material  for  lining  or  interlining 
those  parts  of  garments  requiring  a full  or  bouffant 
effect  has  enjoyed  a remarkable  success  from  its 
very  inception.  So  much  so  that  many  prominent 
American  makers  have  adopted  it  for  use  in  their 
Fall  and  Winter  creations — in  every  part  where  a 
shape  retaining  material  is  needed  to  hold  a flare 
or  distended  effect  and  preserve  the  genius  of  the 
artist.  To  illustrate  the  point,  two  new  models  from 
a*noted  maker  are  pictured. 

Pictured  at  the  left — Smart  blue  taffeta  f rock  from  the  Goldman  Costume  Co.  The 

simple  lines  of  the  waist  are  in  strong  contrast  to  the  bouffant  puffings  of  the  skirt.  These 
interesting  puffings  are  achieved  by  the  use  of  the  new  modern  crinoline — Witchtex. 


'fk  MORE  ^ 
PRO  FITS 

for  - your 

L i Ni  IMG 
StCOUNTERyF 


J.  W.  G0DDARI 

Sole  Selling  Agents  for  Witchtex  and  Distributors 

92-94-96  BLEECKE 
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Pile  Fabrics  Scarce 

New  Weaves  Developed  from  Artificial 
Silk  and  Wool 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  pile 
fabrics  have  steadily  advanced  to  a 
stronger  position.  For  the  most  part,  this 
is  due  to  continued  scarcity,  notwithstand- 
ing the  increase  of  their  production  by 
American  manufacturers  in  the  effort  to 
fill  the  void  created  by  the  cessation  of 
imports  from  Germany  and  the  restric- 
tion of  importations  from  France. 

An  important  factor  in  broadening  the 
movement  of  pile  fabrics  has  been  the  new 
weaves  developed  by  domestic  manufac- 
turers from  artificial  silk  and  wool.  To 
insure  strength,  a cotton  warp  is  used  and 
the  artificial  silk  filling  is  worked  to  the 
surface  in  a pile  weave,  thus  producing  a 
lustrous  material  adapted  especially  for 
sport  coats  and  evening  wraps. 

Opalescent  Effects 

Some  of  these  fabrics  have  a short, 
thick  pile  which  closely  covers  the  warp 
and  thus  intensifies  the  luster.  Opales- 
cent effects  also  are  so  successfully  pro- 
duced that  they  have  been  widely  chosen 
for  opera  wraps  and,  to  some  extent,  for 
other  uses. 

The  colorings  in  themselves  are  so 
artistic  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  buy- 
ers, including  as  they  do  a full  assort- 
ment of  pastel  shades  and  bright  hues  for 
country  club  wear. 

Retailers,  in  general,  have  been  quick 
to  see  the  possibilities  of  these  newer  pile 
fabrics  and  have  given  them  prominence 
in  windows  and  in  interior  displays.  They 
have  given  them  a position  where  they 
show  to  advantage  under  artificial  light, 
and  in  some  stores  a special  department 
for  pile  fabrics  made  of  artificial  silk  and 
wool  has  been  installed. 

In  somewhat  more  practical  fabrics 
the  artificial  silk  is  employed  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  illuminating  stripes  and 
checks,  while  the  cotton  back  and  the 
wool  face  combine  to  make  a more  durable 
fabric. 

Women’s  garment  houses,  too,  have 
found  fabrics  made  of  artificial  silk  and 
wool  worth  adopting.  Ready-to-wear  de- 
partments in  the  best  stores  are  featur- 
ing these  as  novelties. 

Advance  in  Velvets 

The  position  of  velvets  is  unchanged. 
An  advance  of  one  franc  per  kilo  for 
schappe,  coupled  with  a shortage  of  vel- 
vets, resulted  in  advance  of  5 per  cent  in 
price  during  June.  Erect  pile  velvets  and 
chiffon  velvets  have  the  principal  atten- 
tion. Only  a few  fancies  are  being  pro- 
duced, because  of  the  large  movement  of 
staples.  One  of  the  fancies  is  a velvet 
barre,  with  stripes  1 in.  wide  with  2 in. 
wide  spacings,  on  a ribbed  ground. 

With  domestic  manufacturers  velvet- 
eens are  in  good  demand  and  occasionally 
price  advances  are  noted.  Importers  ex- 
pect to  make  deliveries  of  velveteens  and 
cords,  but  report  the  possibility  of  delays 
from  English  producing  centers. 

Because  of  an  absence  of  tussah  yarns, 


from  which  the  face  of  such  goods  is  made, 
producers  of  silk  plushes  continue  to  run 
on  short  time.  With  a shortage  certain, 
New  York  garment  manufacturers  who 
have  bought  silk  seal  plushes  are  taking 
their  goods  in  as  ordered,  despite  the 
strike  in  the  coat  and  suit  branches  of  their 
industry. 

Imitation  furs  continue  in  steady  re- 
quest. We  have  at  various  times  ex- 
plained that  there  are  but  few  manufac- 
turers producing  pile  fabrics  in  imitation 
of  natural  furs  and  that  the  production  is 
certain  to  be  distributed  at  a profit. 

Due  to  the  shortage  of  silk  seal 
plushes,  more  interest  is  shown  in  mo- 
hair plushes  and  in  mohair  trimming 
bands. 

f 

Woolens  and  Worsteds 


Prices  on  Spring  Goods  Up  10  to  15 
Per  Cent 

In  the  wool  and  worsted  dress  goods 
market  there  is  at  present  no  uniformity 
of  action  among  sellers  or  among  buyers. 
The  selling  agents  for  the  largest  mill  or- 
ganization say  that  no  general  opening  of 
spring  collections  and  no  naming  of  prices 
will  taKe  place  until  the  strike  in  New 
York’s  coat,  suit  and  skirt  industry  is  set- 
tled. They  have  in  mind  the  comparative- 
ly large  stocks  which  the  makers-up  are 


Economist  photo  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 

Velvet  a Big  Factor 

Its  strong  movement  is  reflected  in  its  use  for 
children’s  wear,  as  shown  in  this  dress  from  Para- 
mount Mfg.  Co. 


carrying  and  also  the  delayed  acceptance 
of  fall  goods  ordered. 


Spring  Prices  Higher 

Large  mills  distributing  their  product 
through  jobbers,  however,  will  open  their 
spring  collections  and  name  prices  in  the 
near  future.  These  are  expected  to  be  10 
to  15  per  cent  above  the  quotations  that 
have  ruled  for  fall  and  winter  delivery. 

A few  manufacturers  are  already  of- 
fering special  fabrics  for  spring  delivery, 
and  occasionally  prices  have  been  made 
for  some  qualities  manufactured  for  gen- 
eral use. 

Spring  Goods  Bought 

Due  to  advanced  buying,  both  for  fall 
and  for  spring,  on  special  contracts,  stocks 
are  ample  both  with  garment  makers  and 
with  jobbers.  In  fact,  some  of  the  largest 
operators  have  completed  their  purchases 
for  spring,  though  all  of  their  fall  goods 
have  not  yet  been  delivered. 

That  dress  goods  manufacturers  will 
hold  firmly  to  the  new  and  higher  prices 
that  are  to  be  named  is  indicated  by  the 
raw  material  markets.  At  the  wool  auc- 
tion in  London  on  Wednesday  of  this  week 
merino  wools  advanced  5 to  10  per  cent 
and  prices  for  cross-breds  were  firm.  In 
all  of  the  American  markets  prices  for 
raw  wool  and  for  wool  and  worsted  yarns 
are  firm  and  high.  The  exportation  of 
dress  goods  in  fair  quantities  continues  to 
be  a feature  of  the  market. 

Styles  for  Fall 

The  fall  and  winter  seasons  are  so  far 
advanced  with  mills  and  the  spring  1917 
openings  are  so  close  at  hand  that  styles 
> in  dress  goods  for  fall  are  practically  es- 
tablished. 

Broadcloths  are  assured  a fixed  place 
as  a staple.  Poplins  are  general  favorites. 
Fine  serges  will  continue  a staple.  Wool 
velours  occupy  first  place  as  a novelty 
weave.  They  are  so  highly  regarded  that 
they  are  being  made  by  worsted  mills  and 
a velour  touch  and  finish  are  being  given 
to  many  fabrics. 

Velour  checks  are  the  principal  fancy 
and  have  been  generally  taken  up.  Some 
dark  plaids  are  selling  for  separate  skirts. 
City  retailers  report  some  interest  in  dark 
skirtings  for  fall  wear,  but,  as  a plain 
season  is  indicated,  it  is  thought  that  the 
sale  of  stripes  will  be  somewhat  limited. 

The  principal  colors  are  dark  blues, 
browns,  greens,  taupes  and  burgundies. 
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CHASE 


E I N D E E 

(Mohair  Velour) 


/^HASE  Reindeer  (Mohair  Velour)  is  the  wonderful  new  pile  fabric  in  shades 
of  old  wine  (here  shown),  brown,  blue  and  green;  a departure  from  the  con- 
ventional black  plush,  and  already  assured  of  even  greater  popularity. 

L.  C.  CHASE  & CO. 

Oldest  Manufacturers  of  Pile  Fabrics  in  America 

Main  Office:  BOSTON  NEW  YORK,  315  FourthlAvenue 

CHICAGO,  326  W.  Madison  Street 


r 


Broad  fur  scarfs  and  round  muffs 
such  as  are  shown  in  this  model  from 
B.  Blosveren’s  Sons  are  in  vogue.  Hat 
from  C.  M.  Phipps,  Inc. 


Quaint  cape  stoles  and  fancy  muffs 
like  these  from  Leo  D.  Greenfield  & 
Co.,  which  are  made  of  Hudson  seal 
and  trimmed  with  skunk,  are  among 
the  season  s extreme  novelties. 


The  pocket-shaped  draperies  which  encircle  the 
skirt  in  this  dress  of  sheer  silk  crepe  trimmed  with 
taffeta,  from  Lefcourt  & Brenner,  are  among  the 
new  season  novelties. 


h tke  Drij  Goods  Eeononiist 
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Dark  mink  is  used  as  a rich  trimming  for  this 
maize  broadcloth  dress  from  Woolf  & Shulhof. 


Fitted  effects  in  fur  coats  are  one  of 
the  season’s  innovations.  This  mole- 
skin coat,  from  H.  J.  Mischo  & Co., 
Inc.,  is  one  of  the  conservative  styles. 
Hat  from  Knickerbocker  Trimmed 
Hat  Co. 


Suits  showing  the  fitted  tendency 
are  among  the  new  ideas  for  fall.  This 
model  of  duvetine  with  fur  collar  and 
cuffs  is  from  Bernstein,  Baum,  DaCosta 
Co.  Hat  from  Knickerbocker  Trimmed 
Hat  Co. 


'efeeted  bi)  the  Dl'l)  Goods  EPOHOIltht  . 
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Silks  Take  the  Lead 

Wide  Range  of  Weaves  a Factor  in 
Increasing  Sales 

Every  indication  points  to  the  fact 
that  silks  now  occupy  the  leading  position 
in  dress  fabrics.  Almost  without  excep- 
tion manufacturers  state  that  they  are 
well  supplied  with  orders  for  deliveries 
during  the  fall  season.  Retailers  also  re- 
port a steady  increase  in  sales. 

The  wide  range  of  weaves  now  being 
offered  to  a great  extent  accounts  for  the 
success  of  the  silk  manufacturer.  In  fact, 
it  is  difficult  to  find  a manufacturer  of  de- 
pendable silks  that  is  not  well  supplied 
with  orders.  The  result  is  that  prices  are 
well  maintained. 

The  Favored  Weaves 

There  is  little  change  to  report  in  the 
class  of  weaves  now  being  favored.  Yarn- 
dyed  satins  are  well  thought  of  in  Paris 
and  it  is  said  that  they  will  be  liberally 
represented  in  the  model  costumes  now 
being  prepared  by  French  dressmakers, 
many  of  which  will  doubtless  be  shown  in 
the  September  openings  held  by  city 
houses  catering  to  the  dressmakers’  trade. 

Due  to  the  high  cost  of  producing 
yarn-dyed  satins  their  sale  is  naturally 
restricted.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  outlet  for  piece-dyed  satins  is  in- 
creased, because  the  producing  cost  is 
less. 

Activity  in  Taffetas 

Notwithstanding  the  growing  belief  in 
the  vogue  of  satins  for  next  fall  and  winter, 
taffetas  show  continued  activity.  Both 
here  and  abroad  manufacturers  are  well 
supplied  with  orders.  Agents  for  Swiss 
manufacturers  say  that  excellent  orders 
have  been  placed  for  taffetas  in  Zurich. 
Lyons  manufacturers,  too,  report  good 
orders  on  taffeta  weaves. 

Ribbed  weaves  are  also  doing  well, 
especially  in  qualities  that  can  be  retailed 
at  familiar  prices.  Gros  de  Londres  and 
taffeta,  for  example,  are  the  mainstay  of 
not  a few  manufacturers. 

Messalines  Are  Staples 

Ten  years  of  progress  in  the  weaving 
of  messalines  by  domestic  manufacturers 
has  made  a permanent  place  for  these 
well-known  silks,  especially  with  consum- 
ers who  seek  a meritorious  silk  at  a popu- 
lar price. 

That  sheer  weaves  are  not  neglected  is 
shown  in  the  good  orders  placed  for  crepe 
de  Chine,  chiffon  crepe  and  silk  voile. 
Hemstitched  voiles  are  one  of  the  sheer 
weaves  which  are  claiming  interest. 

Trend  in  Novelties 

Novelty  silks  are  doing  better.  Metal 
fancies  are  gaining  ground.  From  a some- 
what restricted  demand  metal  fancies  are 
now  meeting  with  a wider  acceptance. 
Taffeta  silks  in  evening  colors  are  in  good 
request.  These  are  ornamented  with 
checks,  with  stripes,  and  with  spaced 
metal  figures. 

Stripes  are  unusually  wide  and  the 


or 


colors  are  rich  and  dark.  Plaids  range 
from  broken  effects  to  large  blocks  and 
not  infrequently  four  or  five  colors  are 
assembled. 

Printed  silks  have  been  taken  up  in 
novel  designs  for  lining  purposes. 

1 — 

Silk  Men  Aid  Juniors 


Travelers’  Association  Will  Provide  Means 
of  Instruction 

One  of  the  good  works  which  the  Silk 
Travelers’  Association  is  planning  to  carry 
on  is  the  giving  of  assistance  in  their  busi- 
ness training  to  the  junior  salesmen,  in 
connection  with  such  matters  as  salesman- 
ship, designing,  association  of  colors,  etc. 
This  matter  is  in  charge  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  which  meets  at  the  As- 
sociation’s headquarters,  Room  28,  Hotel 
Seville,  every  Tuesday  at  12 :30  p.  m. 


This  committee  is  composed  of  Walter 
P.  Taylor,  with  the  Empire  Silk  Co. ; L.  R. 
Laridon,  with  I.  A.  Bardenheuer ; Guy 
Forbes,  with  Schwarzenbach,  Huber  & 
Co. ; Gerald  Donaldson,  with  M.  E.  Mail- 
house  ; L.  Otto  E.  Roessel,  with  Louis  Roes- 
sel  & Co. ; A.  Canziani,  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Textile  Co. ; James  Birss,  with  the 
Duplan  Silk  Co. ; Arthur  Wolff,  with  Sam- 
uel Eiseman  & Co. ; Thomas  K.  Alford, 
with  W.  M.  Alford  & Sons;  Halsey  B.  Si- 
monson, with  William  Schroeder  & Co. ; 
Z.  L.  Foster,  with  the  Susquehanna  Silk 
Mills ; Frederick  J.  Huth,  with  A.  Wimpf - 
heimer  & Bro. ; A.  J.  Hennessy,  with  Che- 
ney Brothers,  and  John  Clingen,  with  Pel- 
gram  & Meyer. 
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Dress  Fabric  Buyers 


Wholesale  Men  to  Meet  in  New  York  City 
Next  Week 


As  we  have  already  reported,  the  mid-year 
meeting  of  the  Jobbers’  Association  of  Dress  Fab- 
ric Buyers  will  be  held  in  New  York  or. 
Tuesday  of  next  week  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  The  meeting  will  begin  at  9 a.  m. 
A number  of  subjects  of  interest  to  fabric  dis- 
tributors will  be  discussed.  Paul  C.  Barbee  of 
the  Smith-McCord-Townsend  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Kansas  City,  will  speak  on  progressive  methods 
of  sampling.  It  is  hoped  that  Bernard  C.  Hesse, 
chairman  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  will 
be  able  to  speak  on  the  dye  situation,  but  this  im- 
portant subject  will  be  handled  by  some  authorita- 
tive speaker.  John  A.  Ordway  of  Blodgett, 
Ordway  & Webber,  Boston,  will  discuss  the  feas- 
ibility of  retailers  getting  away  from  set  or  estab- 
lished prices,  the  idea  being  that  if  this  were  done 
retailers,  instead  of  buying  goods  to  sell  at  a 
particular  price,  would  make  quality  their  stand- 
ard in  purchasing. 

W.  F.  Dalzell  of  the  Pittsburgh  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  will  offer  a progressive  suggestion  for 
the  January,  1917,  meeting.  The  detrimental  ef- 
fect of  the  use  of  paste  tickets  on  wash  fabrics 
will  be  discussed  by  H.  Clay  Miller  of  the  Daniel 
Miller  Co.,  Baltimore. 


Linen  Man  Knighted 


Much  satisfaction  is  expressed  among  the 
linen  trade  at  the  distinction  conferred  on  one 
of  its  members  by  King  George  V.  In  connection 
with  the  recent  distribution  of  birthday  honors, 
Robert  M.  Liddell,  head  of  the  firm  of  William 
Liddell  & Co.,  Lurgan,  Ireland,  with  branch 
houses  in  Canada  and  other  British  colonies,  as 
well  as  in  New  York,  was  selected  by  the  King 
for  the  honor  of  knighthood  as  the  representative 
of  the  great  national  industry  of  Ireland.  Sir 
Robert  was  a resident  of  New  York  for  many 
years,  where  he  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem. 
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Combination  of  Materials 


Chiffon  taffeta  and  silk  etamine  are  used  to  de- 
velop this  dressy  afternoon  gown,  which  has  the 
new  cape  back.  From  Rose  Windsor,  Inc. 
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Rates  from  $155  per  Day 


BUFFALO 

450  Rooms  450  Baths 


CLEVELAND 

1000 Rooms  lOOOBaths 


nJETfLOIT 

lOOORooms  lOOOBaths 
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The  Notables — and  You 

JDEOPLE  of  national  importance  are  pretty  sure 
to  get  good  hotel  service  anywhere.  They  are 
recognized  as  important,  and  everybody  is  alert  to 
serve  them  and  minister  to  their  comfort. 

What  Hotels  Statler  specialize  in  is  providing  that 
same  alert,  interested,  gracious  service  to  every 
guest — however  much  or  little  he  spends. 

That  doesn't  mean  a lower  standard  of  service 
for  the  notable;  it  means  a higher  standard  (which 
we  call  Hotels  Statler  Service ) for  the  unrecognized 
man.  For  we  know  that  his  good-will  is  just  as 
important  to  us;  there  are  so  many  of  him. 

Every — every — Hotel  Statler  room  has  private  bath; 
outside  light  and  air;  circulating  ice-water;  writing 
desk  with  plenty  of  stationery,  etc.;  local  and  long 
distance  telephones;  pincushion,  with  _ needles,  thread, 
buttons,  etc.;  candle  for  a low  night-light,  and  numer- 
ous other  unusual  conveniences.  Morning  paper  de- 
livered free  to  every  guest-room. 

Hotel  Statler,  ST.  LOUIS , now  building 
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Merchandise  that  can  be  delivered 


Silks — Ribbons 

Ladies’  Neckwear 


Extraordinary  Conditions  Prevailing 
will  keep  buyers  busy  this  season. 


Bridge 


Brand 


Popular  Goods 

Lowest  Prices 

It  will  pay  you  to  visit  us 
when  in  the  New  York  Market 


Burton,  Price  & Co. 

880-888  Broadway  New  York 


Popular  ? 

Just  ask  any  mother  who  has  once  used  the 
Double -Surface,  Double -Service  TURKNIT  Wash 
Cloth.  Sell  her  a — 


Knitted  Wash  Cloth 

and  she  will  help  you  sell  more.  TURKNITS  retail  for  five  cents — give  you 
your  proper  profit  margin — the  quick  turnover.  Order  them  from  your  own 
jobber  with  other  goods  and  save  shipping  costs.  Our  National  advertising  helps 
you  sell  them. 

If  you  have  the  least  difficulty  in  securing  them  tell  us  your  jobber’s  name  and 
we  will  see  that  you  receive  a 5 dozen  trial  order  at  regular  quantity  price. 

PUTNAM  KNITTING  CO. 

COHOES,  N.  Y. 
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Spring  White  Goods 


Plain  Weaves,  Sheer  Fancies  and 
Medium  Heavy  Skirting  Fabrics 

White  goods  specialty  houses  and  heads 
of  white  goods  departments  in  jobbing 
houses  report  an  excellent  spring  business. 
Due  to  the  prevalence  of  unfavorable 
weather  during  the  season,  however,  re- 
ports from  retailers  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  less  favorable.  Stocks  being 
ample,  interest  in  new  offerings  has  of 
late  been  only  nominal.  The  great  vogue 
of  printed  stripes  in  colors  has  interfered 
somewhat  with  the  free  selling  of  white 
goods.  Another  fashion  development  that 
has  had  its  influence  is  the  pronounced 
vogue  of  silks  for  spring  and  summer 
wear. 


Prices  Continue  Steady 

Nevertheless,  prices  remain  firm  with 
manufacturers  and  with  jobbers  and  re- 
tailers. In  not  a few  cases,  jobbing  houses 
are  selling  white  goods  from  stock  at  lower 
prices  than  those  at  which  they  could  be 
replaced,  and  this  condition  will  continue 
until  no  more  of  the  goods  bought  before 
the  beginning  of  the  pronounced  upward 
price  movement  remain  on  hand. 

This  steadiness  of  prices  is  expected 
to  continue.  France  can  send  us  only  a 
few  novelties  at  present,  and  this  condition 
must  continue  for  some  time.  In  England 
production  is  materially  curtailed  and  no 
immediate  change  is  expected.  This  in- 
creases the  demand  for  the  products  of 
our  own  mills,  and  since  producing  costs 
of  all  kinds  are  higher  than  they  were  a 
year  ago  it  stands  to  reason  that  manu- 
facturers will  get  a higher  figure  whenever 
possible. 

Lines  for  Coming  Spring 

For  next  spring  plain  fabrics  have 
the  call.  No  important  changes  are 
indicated,  at  least  for  the  beginning 
of  the  spring  season. 

Organdies  are  in  steady  request. 

Like  all  other  fine  plain  fabrics,  they 
are  finishing  the  present  season  in  a good 
position.  There  has  been  some  slowing 
down  in  the  sales  of  voiles,  but  they  are 
being  confidently  offered  for  next  spring 
— for  one  reason  because  nothing  has  been 
developed  to  take  their  place. 

Big  Call  for  Skirtings 

One  thing  that  has  affected  the  sale  is 
the  demand  for  skirtings,  which  has  shown 
such  expansion  since  the  first  of  the  year. 
As  the  demand  for  skirtings  was  under- 
estimated by  many,  the  supply  of  such 
goods  has  been  short  throughout  the 
season.  Evidence  of  this  shortage  is  seen 
in  the  readiness  with  which  converters 
have  taken  up  other  heavy  fabrics  and 
finished  them  into  skirtings.  A fair  busi- 
ness has  also  been  done  in  ratines  carried 
over  from  former  seasons. 

Garment  manufacturers  are  showing 
their  faith  in  skirtings  for  next  year  by 
their  readiness  to  inspect  collections  of 
such  fabrics  for  the  coming  spring  season. 
Heretofore  such  purchases  have  generally 
been  made  during  November  and  De- 
cember. 


Altogether,  the  white  goods  movement 
next  year  will  lie  largely  in  plain  weaves 
for  waists  and  dresses,  with  some  demand 
for  sheer  fabrics  and  with  an  expanding 
consumption  of  medium  heavy  weights, 
such  as  fancy  piques,  for  skirting  pur- 
poses. It  is  on  these  lines  that  collections 
are  now  being  rounded  out  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  buyers. 

i 

Flax  Reaches  Belfast 


But  Not  in  Sufficient  Quantity  to  Affect 
Linen  Situation 

The  recent  arrival  of  three  large  car- 
goes of  Russian  flax  at  Belfast  has  had  a 
oeneficial  effect  on  the  Irish  linen  situa- 
tion. The  flax  is  described  as  “of  capital 
quality  and  in  excellent  condition;  in 
fact,  it  far  surpasses  expectations,  as  it 


Broadcloth  Suit 


The  vogue  for  broadcloth  for  fall  and  winter 
suits  is  indicated  in  this  model,  which  has  the 
jacket  made  on  new  straight  lines.  From  M.  Cravis 
& Sons,  Philadelphia. 
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yields  nearly  10  lb.  per  hundredweight 
more  than  the  crop  of  last  year.” 

This  statement  is  taken  to  mean  that 
the  Russian  flax  now  being  sent  to  the 
Irish  spinners  is  of  better  quality  than 
usual  and  has  been  more  carefully  selected. 

Will  Help  But  Little 

While  “three  large  cargoes”  sounds 
like  a great  quantity  of  raw  material, 
buyers  will  do  well  to  remember  that  actu- 
ally the  quantity  of  fiber  obtainable  from 
these  cargoes  is  but  a drop  in  a very  large 
bucket.  In  fact,  the  receipt  of  this  quan- 
tity of  flax  will  not  mean  any  increase  in 
the  production  of  all-linen  fabrics.  There 
will  be  some  all-linen  goods  made  from 
it,  of  course,  but  the  bulk  of  the  goods  now 
being  made  up  and  on  order  are  of  union 
construction — that  is,  part  linen  and  part 
cotton. 

Moreover,  the  flax  in  question  cannot 
affect  the  production  of  linens,  either 
brown  or  bleached,  for  some  time,  owing 
to  the  considerable  period  required  for 
converting  the  fiber  into  yarns. 

Will  Not  Affect  Prices 

Still,  the  arrival  of  the  cargoes  has 
heartened  the  Irish  manufacturers,  many 
of  whom  have  of  late  been  refusing  to 
enter  into  contracts  for  delivery  in  the 
spring  of  1917.  They  were  influenced  by 
the  serious  shortage  of  raw  materials. 
Some,  moreover,  were  impressed  by  the 
possibility  of  the  war  coming  to  a close 
at  a comparatively  early  date.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  certain  of  the  Irish  manu- 
facturers are  now  negotiating  with  spin- 
ners for  the  purchase  of  whatever  surplus 
years  the  latter  may  have  when  the  new 
flax  is  worked  up. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  no  appreciable 
change  in  the  price  situation  as  regards 
yarns  or  fabrics;  nor  is  any  such  change 
expected  in  the  near  future.  Practically 
every  manufacturer  has  enough  orders  on 
his  books  to  keep  his  plant  busy  for  the 
remainder  of  this  year. 

■ f — - — 

The  jobbing  firm  of  Hibben,  Hollweg  & Go., 
Indianapolis,  has  incorporated,  with  a capital 
stock  of  $1,000,000,  of  which  $800,000  is  common 
and  $200,000  preferred.  The  directors  are: 
Louis  Hollweg,  Harold  J.  Hibben,  Ernest  M. 
Wile,  H.  E.  Heine,  Lewis  Weisenburger  and 
George  Haerle. 
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To  the.  T rade 

Replying  to  numerous  inquiries  from  the  Retail  Trade  throughout  the 
country  regarding  the  right  to  advertise  the  name  “Crepe  Georgette” 
We  wish  to  state  that  anyone  buying  from  us  our  well  known 

“CREPE  GEORGETTES”  made  by  us  in  Lyon 

has  a perfect  right  to  use  the  name  “ Crepe  Georgette ” in  his  ad- 
vertising of  the  fabrics  we  sell  to  him  as  our  “Crepe  Georgette " 


LYON 

21 , Place  Tolozan 


Gd.  Comhier  & Cie. 

Makers  of  Silks,  Chiffons,  Georgettes,  Silk  Nets,  etc. 

Made  in  LYON  FRANCE  Dyed  in  LYON 


NEW  YORK 
390  Fourth  Ave. 
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otal 
iroadhurst 
,ee  Co. 

Manchester, 
England 

Manufacturers 
of 

White  &-  Colored 
Cotton  Novelties 


Samples  of  their  full  line 
can  be  seen  at 


387  4th  Avenue 
at  27th  St. 

New  York 


SUSQUEHANNA  SILK  MILLS 


MAKERS  OF 


^1  This  group  includes  a complete  line  of  various  silks  in 
standard  weaves,  especially  made  for  the  manufacturing 
and  dry  goods  trade. 

WHOLESALE  ONLY. 

New  York  City,  18  West  18th  Street 

Branch  Offices 


BOSTON : 

52  Chauncy  Street 
PHILADELPHIA: 
1211  Arch  Street 


CHICAGO* 

230  South  Fifth  Avenue 
ST,  LOUIS* 

503  North  Twelfth  Street 


FRED.K  ALMY  & CO. 

251-255  FOURTH  AVE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Tropical  Homespuns 

“9oz”  Special  New 

Yankee  Homespuns 
Outing  Flannels 

Special — “Silver  Grays” 

ALL  STRICTLY  ALL  WOOL  54  IN.  WIDE 
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Dress  Cottons 

Ginghams  Advanced — Other  Fancies 
to  Go  Higher 

An  important  feature  in  the  cotton 
dress  goods  market  this  week  was  the 
naming  of  prices,  by  a leading  producer, 
of  dress  ginghams  for  spring,  1917,  deliv- 
eries. These  showed  an  advance  of  1/2 
cent  per  yard  over  fall,  1916,  prices  and 
an  advance  of  2 cents  per  yard  on  quota- 
tions made  one  year  ago  at  this  time. 

Other  interesting  features  were  guar- 
anteeing of  gingham  colors  to  be  fast  and 
the  many  styles  shown.  In  some  cases 
there  are  as  many  as  five  colors  to  a pat- 
tern. In  view  of  the  high  prices  now  rul- 
ing for  dyes  the  attractiveness  of  the 
colors  caused  much  comment  from  all  who 
attended  the  opening. 

Higher  Prices  Indicated 

Throughout  the  market  manufactur- 
ers, converters  and  buyers  say  that  higher 
prices  are  certain  to  be  named  on  printed 
and  woven  cotton  dress  goods  for  1917. 

Ground  for  this  advance  is  found  in 
the  higher  prices  now  ruling  for  raw  cot- 
ton as  compared  with  the  quotations  of 
one  year  ago.  For  example,  at  this  time 
last  year  middling  uplands  was  quoted  at 
9 cents  as  against  13  cents  at  the  present 
time.  Print  cloths,  28  in.  64/64,  in  1915 
were  3 cents.  Now  they  are  quoted  at 
414  cents.  Higher  counts  show  approxi- 
mately the  same  advance. 

With  such  sharp  advances  merchants 
are  confronted  with  a condition  which  will 
mean  a loss  if  fixed  prices  are  maintained 
for  standard  qualities.  In  cities  where 
competition  is  keen  retailers  fear  that 
some  competitor  will  feature  standard  fab- 
rics at  1916  prices,  in  spite  of  higher  costs. 
In  most  cases,  however,  merchants  will 
strive  to  get  confined  styles,  keep  up  the 
quality  standard  and  sell  at  a fair  profit. 

Higher  Prices  Abroad 

Prices  generally  are  higher  both  here 
and  in  England,  at  present  the  chief  pro- 
ducing countries,  and  no  reaction  is  looked 
for.  In  support  of  this  statement  it  is 
shown  that  during  the  last  six  weeks, 
which  is  a dull  period,  prices  of  cotton 
dress  goods  in  the  gray  have  remained 
firm,  and  this  at  a time  when  converters 
were  selling  surplus  stocks  of  gray  cloths 
bought  speculatively  on  a rising  market. 
It  will  be  remembered,  too,  that  manufac- 
turers in  New  England  have  made  an  ad- 
vance of  15  per  cent  to  mill  operatives. 

Merchandise  men  point  out  that  in 
many  stores.awning  stripes  in  cotton  dress 
goods  have  sold  at  100  per  cent  profit  and 
that  silks,  one  of  the  highest  priced  dress 
fabrics  made,  have  held  first  position  in 
demand.  Hence,  it  is  considered  that  con- 
sumers will  pay  advances  in  cotton  dress 
goods  if  necessary. 

Sheer  and  Semi-Sheer  Fabrics 

From  present  indications  it  seems 
likely  that  sheer,  semi-sheer  fabrics  and 
heavy  weights  will  be  in  demand  next  year. 
The  sheer  and  semi-sheer  materials  will 
be  employed  for  waists  and  dresses  and 


the  heavy  weights  for  skirtings,  the  de- 
mand for  which  is  steadily  increasing. 

In  sheer  weaves,  due  to  their  fragile 
construction,  organdies  will  have  a com- 
paratively limited  sale.  Batistes,  it  is 
thought,  will  make  a better  showing  and 
voiles  have  been  selected  for  free  selling. 

Favored  Patterns 

In  patterns  stripes  will  be  first  choice 
with  mill  stylers,  followed  by  checks  and 
unbalanced  plaids.  The  latter  are  formed 
by  weaving  the  warp  in  heavy  color  and 
the  filling  in  rather  light  colors.  Allover 
printings  look  promising. 

Assuming  that  the  demand  for  fabrics 
for  waist  purposes  will  increase  and  that 
there  will  be  a larger  sale  for  skirtings, 
manufacturers  of  cotton  dress  goods  will 
materially  enlarge  their  lines  of  Madras 
cloth  and  feature  them  prominently  in 
their  spring,  1917,  lines. 

Importers  say  that  the  cargo  of  dyes 
brought  over  by  the  undersea  vessel 
Deutschland  will  be  only  a drop  in  the 
bucket  and  will  not  materially  affect  prices 
with  printers  and  finishers. 
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Firm  Dines  Buyers 


Closer  Co-ordination  of  Store’s  Forces  Chief 
Subject  of  Discussion 

The  Buyers’  Association  of  the  Kaufman- 
Straus  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  membership  of 
which  includes  all  the  store’s  executives,  was  en- 
tertained by  the  firm  recently  at  a dinner  at  the 
Seelbach  Hotel.  The  guest  of  honor  on  this  oc- 
casion was  Frederick  Atkins,  who  for  a number  of 
years  has  been  the  concern’s  resident  buyer  in 
New  York.  The  social  features  were  followed  by 
a number  of  discussions,  in  which  every  one  of 
the  twenty-five  who  were  present  took  part. 

The  principal  aim  of  the  talks  was  the  closer 
co-ordination  of  the  store’s  forces,  with  a view  of 
achieving  the  biggest  volume  of  business  in  the 
history  of  the  institution  during  the  coming  fall 
and  winter. 
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Spring  Gingham  Prices 


Prices  on  ginghams  and  kindred  lines 
for  spring  were  made  this  week  as  follows : 


A.  F.  C.  ginghams IOV2C 

Amoskeag  seersuckers  10%c 

Utility  dress  ginghams 9%c 

XX  seersuckers 9V2c 

Amoskeag  bookfold  chambray,  32  in 9c 

Bleached  Madras,  32  in 9c 

Bed  Rose  of  Lancaster  dress  ginghams 11c 

Toile  du  Nord 11c 

Imperial  chambrays  12  V2c. 

Red  Seal  zephyrs 10%c 

York  seersuckers 10%c 

York  dress  ginghams  9%c 

Silverbrook  seersuckers  12  V2c 

Everett  classics  12  V2c 

Berwick,  32  in.  chambrays lOtkc 

— 4. - 


Bleyer,  Weinberg  & Bleyer  is  the  name  of  a 
new  firm  at  222  Fourth  Avenue,  which  will  im- 
port French,  Swiss  and  Italian  silks  and  repre- 
sent domestic  manufacturers  of  satin,  charmeuse, 
taffeta,  crepe  de  Chine  and  sheer  silk  crepe. 
Leonard  Bleyer  and  Herbert  Bleyer  have  been 
connected  with  Menke,  Kaufmann  & Co.  for  a 
number  of  years.  John  Weinberg  has  been  with 
Reiling  & Schoen.  Leonard  Bleyer  will  continue 
to  make  trips  to  Europe  in  the  concern’s  interests. 
The  concern’s  factors  are  Bachmann,  Emmerich 
& Co. 
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The  Deutschland’s  Dyes 

Germany’s  Giant  Submarine  Brought 
400  Tons,  Says  Reliable  Authority 

The  arrival  of  the  German  supersubma- 
rine Deutschland  at  Baltimore  on  Monday 
of  this  week  was  the  cause  of  much  discus- 
sion in  the  New  York  dry  goods  market,  in 
view  of  the  statements  current  to  the  effect 
that  she  had  brought  over  a cargo,  includ- 
ing some  hundreds  of  tons  of  dyes. 

Great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
verifyingthe  reports  as  to  this  consignment 
of  dyestuffs.  Inquiries  made  of  leading 
chemical  houses  closely  affiliated  with  the 
German  dyestuff  industry  were  met  with 
extreme  reticence  or  with  disclaimers  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  From  a reliable 
source,  however,  the  Economist  learned 
shortly  before  this  issue  went  to  press  that 
the  Deutschland  had  brought  over  400  tons 
of  dyes,  that  these  dyes  were  in  a highly 
concentrated  state,  and  that  dilution  would 
make  them  equivalent  to  something  like 
800  tons.  It  is  quite  probable  that  before 
this  issue  reaches  our  subscribers  the  char- 
acter of  the  dyes  will  be  made  known. 

Need  Is  Less  Urgent 

It  was  remarked  by  the  selling  agent  of 
large  cotton  plants  this  week  that  at  the 
present  time  there  is  not  the  urgent  need 
for  American  dyes  which  existed  some  time 
ago.  This  is  in  line  with  the  statements 
made  by  the  Economist  of  late,  based  on 
continued  importations  of  dyes  from 
China,  Mexico  and  other  countries  where 
stocks  of  German  dyes  were  found. 

Leading  converters  as  well  as  finishers 
of  textiles  with  whom  an  Economist  staff 
member  talked  this  week  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  importation  of  a few  hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  dyes  would  have  no  bear- 
ing on  the  prices  of  fabrics.  They  also 
pointed  out  that  even  if  the  number  of 
supersubmarines  coming  to  America  from 
Germany  is  increased  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation and  the  risk  of  loss  will  be  reflected 
in  the  prices  at  which  their  cargoes  will 
be  distributed. 

4 

W.  E.  Wilson  has  resigned  the  post  of  super- 
intendent and  general  manager  for  Levi  Bros.  & 
Co.,  Brooklyn,  with  which  concern  he  had  been 
for  thirteen  years.  Prior  to  his  connection  with 
that  house  he  was  with  Abraham  & Straus  for 
seven  years.  Mr.  Wilson  will  take  a well-earned 
vacation. 
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One  of  our  SERGE  DRESSES  Posed  and  Worn  by  Miss  Grace  Darling.  No.  707 

Our  Showing  consists  of  Satins,  Charmeuse,  Matinee, 
Failles,  Broadcloths,  and  an  exceptional  range  of  Foreign 
Novelty  Taffetas.  All  included  in  our  usual  line. 

$10  to  $25 

M.  AND  H.  RENTNER 

WALDORF  BUILDING 

No.  2-16  WEST  THIRTY-THIRD  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


High  novelty  collar  and  ripple  effect 
are  the  style  features  of  this  wool 
velour  coat  from  John  Anisfield  Co., 
Cleveland.  Hat  from  Halny  Hat  Co. 


There  will  be  a strong  vogue  for 
plushes  and  velours.  This  model  in 
black  velour  is  cut  in  flare  effect  and  is 
trimmed  with  skunk.  From  Percival 
B.  Palmer  & Co.,  Chicago. 


A number  of  new  fall  suits  are  made  of  novelty 
checks,  as  is  this  model  from  S.  M.  Gallert  & Co. 
The  jacket  is  cut  in  flare  effect  and  reaches  to  the 
knees. 


* 


Many  of  the  new  evening  wraps  are 
made  of  a pile  fabric.  This  coat  of 
rose-colored  velour,  trimmed  with 
plush,  shows  a draped  effect  in  the 
back.  From  Jos.  Durst,  Inc.  Hat  from 
Smolin. 


Long-waisted  effects  are  featured  in 
some  of  the  new  suits,  as  shown  in  this 
model  of  wool  velour.  It  is  cut  in 
Moyen  Age  effect,  with  the  fitted 
tendency  above  the  waistline.  From 
E.  Newgass  & Co. 


White  satin  is  very  smart  for  afternoon  gowns. 
This  model  with  metallic  braiding  is  from  M.  & H. 
Rentner.  Hat  from  C.  M.  Phipps,  Inc. 
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In  Fall  Suit  Lines 

Long  Coats,  High  Collars,  Straight 
Line  Skirts  the  Rule 

The  new  suit  lines  for  fall  are  near- 
ing completion,  despite  the  serious  delays 
to  which  the  New  York  manufacturers 
have  been  subjected  in  making  up  their 
samples  because  of  the  labor  dispute.  All 
of  the  suit  lines  in  this  center  will  be 
later  than  usual. 

A notable  feature  of  the  new  suit  coats 
is  their  length,  the  large  majority  reach- 
ing to  the  knees  or  slightly  above  that 
point.  Some  are  40  and  42  in.  in  length, 
wdiile  some  go  to  the  other  extreme,  be- 
ing 26  and  28  in.  in  length. 

Rippled  Coats  Continue 

Ripple  effects  below  the  waistline, 
usually  at  the  side,  are  noted  in  many 
of  the  new  suits.  There  are,  however, 
quite  a number  of  straight  line  coats,  in 
line  with  the  favor  shown  to  the  Moyen 
Age  styles  in  Paris. 

Belts  are  used  to  some  extent,  but  by 
no  means  so  generally  as  in  recent  seasons. 

High  Collars  a Strong  Feature 

Much  emphasis  is  placed  on  collars  this 
season  and  consequently  many  novelties 
have  been  brought  out. 

While  the  high  collar  largely  predomin- 
ates it  must  be  made  to  look  well  when 
opened,  as  women  complained  last  Fall 
about  the  collars  which  fastened  at  the 
side  and  were  very  unattractive  when 
their  suits  were  opened. 

There  is  the  straight,  high  collar  of  fur, 
velvet  or  cloth,  buttoning  under  the  chin. 
There  is  the  high  collar  to  which  is  at- 
tached a cape  or  sailor  collar.  There  are 
draped  collars  and  also  low,  flat  collars  in 
simple  notch  effect  or  in  sailor  or  cape 
forms. 

Variety  in  Sleeves 

Many  of  the  strictly  tailored  suits 
have  the  simple  coat  sleeve.  In  many  of 
the  dressier  models  the  sleeves  show  some 
fullness  at  the  elbow  or  slightly  below  it, 
and  a few  are  set  on  at  a low  shoulder- 
line. Many  of  the  sleeves  have  novel  cuffs. 

Straight  Line  Skirts 

In  view  of  the  predominance  of  the 
long  suit  coat,  the  skirts  are  mostly  made 
on  straight  lines,  some  being  in  semi-cir- 
cular cut.  Others  have  pleats  introduced 
at  the  sides.  There  are  also  some  skirts 
that  are  pleated  throughout. 

Plain  and  Novelty  Fabrics 

A wide  variety  of  fabrics  is  employed. 
For  simple  tailored  suits,  serges,  poplins 
and  gabardines  are  favored,  with  velour 
and  broadcloth  for  the  dressier  types. 
A number  of  checked  velours  are  also  be- 
ing shown  in  such  combinations  as  brown 
and  green,  tan  and  brown  or  blue  and 
black.  Some  of  the  dressier  suits  are  of 
velvet,  and  this  fabric  is  expected  to  have 
a strong  vogue  later  in  the  season. 

Vogue  for  Dark  Colors 

The  tendency  is  very  strongly  for  dark 
colors  in  suits.  Navy  blue,  as  usual,  is 


very  prominent.  Catawba,  mulberry,  tete 
de  negre,  dark  green  and  taupe  are  re- 
ceiving recognition. 

Fur  Trimmings 

Fur  trimmings  are  largely  used  and 
bid  fair  to  be  in  high  favor  during  the 
coming  season. 

Braid  is  also  employed  to  some  extent. 
Velvet  trimmings  are  well  thought  of. 

f 

Separate  Coats 

Variety  of  Types  with  Novelty  Provided 
by  New  Collar  Forms 

In  the  medium  and  lower  grades  New 
York  coat  manufacturers  have  booked  a 
fair  amount  of  business  for  the  new  sea- 
son and  are  now  making  up  the  higher 
qualities  in  anticipation  of  the  buyers’ 
arrival  between  now  and  Aug.  1. 

Several  types  are  being  shown,  among 
these  the  coats  which  flare  from  shoulder 
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Shows  Two  Tendencies 

The  novel  collar  and  the  fitted  lines  of  this 
broadcloth  suit  are  typical  of  an  important  style 
movement.  The  collar  is  of  velvet  and  fur,  and  is 
convertible.  From  A.  Davis  & Co. 


to  hem  and  also  those  which  are  made  in 
fitted  lines  above  the  waist,  but  ripple  be- 
low that  point. 


Novel  Forms  of  Collars 

Novelty  is  provided  in  the  collars  of 
various  forms.  Many  of  the  new  coats 
have  the  regulation  sailor  collar.  The 
oblong  sailor  collar  is  also  shown,  and  so, 
too,  is  the  cape  collar,  in  single,  double 
or  triple  effect.  The  draped  collar  and 
the  high  standing  collar  are  also  featured. 
In  evening  wraps  the  Japanese  collar  will 
be  used  to  some  extent. 

While  the  tendency  is  in  favor  of  the 
high  collar,  manufacturers  are  giving  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  open,  as  the  garment  must  look 
equally  well  whether  the  neck  is  open  or 
closed. 

Novel  Sleeves  Favored 

The  sleeves  of  the  new  coats  are  of 
various  types,  from  the  simple  coat  sleeve 
in  the  tailored  garment  to  the  elaborate 
kimono  sleeve  in  the  evening  wrap.  There 
is  also  the  sleeve  made  with  fullness  be- 
low the  elbow,  this  fullness  often  being 
gathered  into  a cuff.  Sleeves  made  in  flare 
effect  are  also  accepted. 

Wide,  turn-back  cuffs  give  a novel 
finish  to  many  of  the  sleeves. 

Belts  on  Sport  Garments 

Belts  are  employed  in  some  of  the  coats, 
particularly  those  for  motoring  and  sports 
wear.  In  some  instances  belt  effects  are 
placed  at  the  sides. 

Pockets  are  a feature  of  some  of  the 
coats,  particularly  those  of  the  sports 
variety. 

Woolens  and  Pile  Fabrics 

The  materials  include  serges,  gabar- 
dines, English  and  Scotch  mixtures, 
checks,  plaids,  wool  velours,  wool  plushes 
and  broadcloths. 

Many  pile  fabrics  are  also  employed, 
particularly  seal  plushes.  Novelty  plushes 
are  being  used  to  a considerable  extent 
both  in  seal  brown  and  in  colors. 

Vogue  for  Fur  Trimmings 

Fur  trimmings  are  expected  to  have 
liberal  use,  and  appear  on  many  of  the  new 
coats. 

Buttons  are  freely  employed,  including 
those  made  of  bone,  of  galalith  and  of 
metal,  also  self  covered  buttons  and  but- 
tons covered  with  velvet  or  with  fur. 
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'3273.  An  attractive  French  serge  model  with 
white  broadcloth  collar  and  cuffs.  Front  of  belt 
red  leather,  one  large  buckle  in  center  with  two 
smaller  buckles  on  side;  waist  is  trimmed  with 
ten  silver  buttons’  on  braid  loops.  The  over- 
skirt has  heavy  red  stitching.  Comes 
navy,  brown,  green,  copen  and 
black.  Sizes,  16,  18  and  20. 

Price  


$8.75 


3287.  This  “chic”  model  is  made  of  Botany 
French  serge  with  embroidered  stitching  of  con- 
trasting shades;  the  sleeves  are  of  taffeta.  Collar 
and  vestee  of  white  georgette;  an  unusually 
attractive  design.  Comes 
navy,  green,  brown,  copen  and 
black.  Sizes  36  to  44.  Price.. 


$10.50 


3330-  Made  of  Botany  French  serge,  skirt  and 
waist  hand  embroidered  with  gray  wool  stitch- 
ing, bottom  of  skirt  has  Pom-pom  fringe.  Long 
sash  with  fringe  at  ends;  the  dainty  collar  is 
of  silk  net.  Comes  in  navy, 
green,  brown,  copen  and  black. 

Sizes  36  to  44.  Price.... 


$12.50 


Introducing  Just  3 Examples  of  Simon”  Advance  Fall  Styles  in 

SERGE  DRESSES 

T^OLLOWERS  of  fashion  will  readily  note  the 
excellence  of  the  designs  pictured. 

Let  us  suggest  that  you  view  the  “Simon”  line 
early  upon  your  arrival  in  the  market. 

At  our  prices  from  $4.75  up  you  will  wonder  how 
we  can  provide  such  a range  of  styles,  but  it  is  simply 
the  logical  result  of  our  many  years’  experience  in 
making  Popular  Priced  Costumes  and  Dresses, 


WE  WELCOME  YOUR  CALL 


SIMON  COSTUME  AND  DRESS  COMPANY 

130  WEST  29TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

’ 

— - ' 
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Smart  tailored  suits  will  have  a 
strong  vogue  for  fall.  This  suit  of 
blue  gabardine  is  from  M.  Altman  & 
Co.  Hat  from  Cowen,  Marsh  & Co. 


Long  coats  in  flare  effect  are  being 
featured  for  fall.  This  coat  of  novelty 
mixture  has  large  collar  edged  with 
skunk.  From  Cohn-Goodman  Co., 
Cleveland.  Hat  from  Halny  Hat  Co. 


4 


Taffeta  and  lace,  a favored  combination,  are  em- 
ployed in  this  dancing  frock  from  Samuel  Floer- 
sheimer  & Bro. 
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Skunk  makes  an  effective  trimming 
for  Hudson  seal  coats,  when  used  in 
successive  rows,  as  in  this  model  from 
the  Clawson  & Wilson  Co.  Hat  from 
A.  D.  Burgesser  & Co. 


Tailored  suits  of  navy  blue  poplin  will  be  worn 
during  the  early  fall.  From  Levett  Frank  & Co. 
Hat  from  Halny  Hat  Co. 


Banded  trimmings  will  be  used  on 
many  of  the  new  fall  garments,  a£ 
shown  in  the  broadcloth  coat  with 
trimmings  of  seal  plush.  From 
Superior  Garment  Co.  $ 
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Variety  in  Dresses 

Retailers  Can  Readily  Cater  to  Con- 
sumers’ Desire  for  Individuality 

The  dresses  now  shown  for  the  new 
season  show  great  diversity  in  style  and 
in  fabric,  thus  affording  retailers  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  the  consumers’  desire  for 
individuality. 

The  blue  serge  dresses,  now  so  fashion- 
able, have  touches  of  silk  in  purple,  Bel- 
gium blue,  green  or  coral,  or  the  serge  is 
combined  with  taffeta,  with  chiffon,  with 
sheer  silk  crepe  or  with  charmeuse.  Such 
combinations  are  especially  favored  in 
dresses  based  on  the  styles  of  the  Louis 
XV  period,  of  the  Second  Empire  and  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance  and  in  those  re- 
flecting the  Russian,  Polish  and  Japanese 
forms.  So  great  is  the  variety  that  in  serge 
dresses  alone  a retail  stock,  if  carefully 
selected,  will  enable  every  customer  to  be 
gowned  according  to  her  individual  taste 
at  a reasonable  cost. 

Some  of  the  Fabrics 

No  less  broad  is  the  range  of  styles  in 
dresses  made  of  other  fashionable  fabrics, 
such  as  satin,  charmeuse,  taffeta,  broad- 
cloth, sheer  silk  crepe,  silk  etamine  and 
broadcloth.  It  is  expected  that  velvet  will 
be  a leader  as  the  season  advances. 

Fur  trimmings  are  lavishly  employed 
on  dresses  of  all  kinds,  wide  bands,  collars 
and  cuffs  of  expensive  furs  being  favored. 

For  Evening  Wear 

Metallic  laces,  cloth  of  gold  or  silver, 
beaded  nets  and  jetted  fabrics  are  largely 
used  for  evening  dresses,  nothing  being  too 
rich  for  the  high-style  productions.  Vivid 
colors  appear  in  the  sequins,  beads  and 
nets,  bright  green,  purple,  blue,  coral  and 
yellow  being  quite  as  prominent  as  white, 
black  and  the  rich  dark  shades. 

Pastel  colors  and  white  continue  in  fa- 
vor for  misses’  dancing  frocks.  Simple 
black  gowns  for  semi-formal  wear  are  also 
shown  in  ample  variety. 

Dressy  Styles 

The  filmy  material  used  in  many  of  the 
evening  gowns  lends  itself  favorably  to 
the  draped  styles  and  to  the  tiered  and 
ruffled  effects.  Bunches  of  tulle,  lace, 
chiffon,  taffeta  or  sheer  crepe  are  grace- 
fully employed  in  the  new  bustle  or  bouf- 
fant effects. 

I The  rich  velvets,  brocades  and  satins, 
on  the  other  hand,  appear  in  the  dresses 
having  long-line  draperies  or  full-sweep 
skirts  with  fitted  waists  and  gorgeous  fur 
trimmings. 

Practical  Ideas 

The  street  dresses  are  made  on  tailored 
lines.  Among  the  new  styles  are  also 
redingote  effects  with  satin  underskirts. 
Long  tunics  are  also  offered.  The  Moyen 
Age  or  straight-line  types  are  shown  in 
ample  variety.  Pleated  models,  too,  are 
widely  represented. 

The  fitted  styles  are  extensively  shown. 
These  outline  the  figure  more  or  less 
sharply,  but  are  sufficiently  loose  to  allow 
the  dress  to  slip  up  and  down  with  the 
movement  of  the  arms.  This  “near-fit” 
meets  the  requirements  of  fashion  and  at 


the  same  time  simplifies  the  alteration 
problem. 

On  Straighter  Lines 

In  contrast  to  these,  the  dresses  on 
Moyen  Age  lines,  with  their  elongated 
waistline  are  becoming  to  many  types  of 
figures.  Still  another  type — particularly 
suited  to  slender  figures — is  the  dress  hav- 
ing the  slightly  raised  waistline. 

Both  of  these  styles,  by  eliminating  the 
normal  waistline,  give  a straighter  sil- 
houette. The  skirts,  too,  are  straight  in 
effect  and  are  usually  gored  or  pleated, 
so  that  the  fullness  hangs  closely  to  the 
figure  in  graceful  folds. 

Embroidery  and  Beading 

Trimming — rich  in  quality  but  simple 
in  effect — is  an  important  factor  in  dresses 
of  all  types. 

The  fitted  styles,  being  necessarily 
plain,  are  favorable  to  the  use  of  hand  em- 
broidery, especially  in  matching  tones.  In 
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Vogue  for  Blue  Serge 

Navy  serge  is  very  fashionable  for  fall.  Wool 
embroidery  in  Mexican  colors  and  fine  batiste  are 
the  trimming  features  of  this  model.  From  A.  & B. 
Heimlich. 


some  of  the  more  striking  models,  how- 
ever, effective  patterns  are  worked  out  in 
contrasting  colors  of  rich,  dark  shade. 

Steel  beads  are  used  largely  on  the 
practical  dresses.  On  the  more  elaborate 
number.s  the  beads  are  in  a variety  of 
colors. 

Skirt  Widths  and  Lengths 

As  regards  the  skirts  of  dresses,  while 
there  are  many  flaring  effect.s  in  wide 
measurement — 4 to  6 yd. — there  is  a large 
showing  of  3 to  4-yd.  skirts.  These  nar- 
rower skirts  are  gored  or  pleated  to  hang 
in  straight  lines.  The  redingote  styles 
usually  have  a narrower  underskirt;  sel- 
dom does  it  reach  the  3-yd.  mark. 

Many  of  the  dresses  show  the  longer 
skirt  3 to  5 in.  from  the  ground.  There 
are  plenty  of  shorter  dresses,  too,  with  the 
skirt  clearing  the  ground  by  more  than  5 
in.  These  will  be  fashionable  for  women 
who  look  well  in  them. 

The  skirts  of  many  evening  gowns  are 
long  only  at  the  sides  or  they  are  short  at 
the  sides  and  long  in  the  back  and  front. 
More  trains  are  used  than  formerly. 
* 

Separate  Skirts 

Novelties,  as  Well  as  Practical  and 
Sport  Styles,  Are  Offered 

The  fall  lines  of  separate  skirts  con- 
tain many  novelties,  a?  well  as  a large 
representation  of  more  practical  numbers 
for  everyday  wear  and  sport  purposes. 

Silk  skirts  of  satin,  charmeuse  and 
plaid,  stripe,  check  and  novelty  taffetas 
are  being  shown,  as  well  as  a few  in  velvet. 
A large  number  of  sport  skirts  are  also 
being  featured  for  early  fall  selling,  prin- 
cipally made  of  novelty  worsteds  and  wool- 
ens in  stripes,  checks  and  plaids. 

For  general  utility  wear  neat  stripes, 
small  checks  and  plain-colored  serges, 
gabardines  and  poplins  are  looked  on  with 
favor. 

Long,  Straight  Lines 

Many  varieties  of  the  long  tunic  are  to 
be  found  in  the  new  dressy  skirts.  Some 
are  draped  slightly  at  the  side ; others  fall 
in  cascades. 

The  panier  effects,  however,  are  shown 
only  occasionally,  as  it  is  the  straight-line 
effects  which  have  met  with  the  approval 
of  the  retailers  who  have  inspected  the 
lines. 

Pleats  Favored 

The  vogue  for  pleated  effects  is  grow- 
ing stronger  as  the  season  advances,  and 
many  skirts  showing  pleats  in  various 
forms  are  being  taken.  The  semi-circular 
skirt  continues  to  meet  with  success.  A few 
gored  models  have  recently  been  brought 
out.  Despite  the  recent  strong  featuring 
of  belts  and  pockets,  they  are  being  shown 
for  the  coming  season,  though  frequently 
in  new  shapes. 

Widths  and  Lengths 

The  average  skirt  width  is  from  2V-> 
to  31/2  yd.  The  pleated  models  are  wider, 
but  do  not  give  the  extreme  ripple  effect. 
A few  of  the  dressier  numbers  are  made 

(Continued  on  page  85) 
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J.  Wise  Company 

INCORPORATED 

Women  s,  Misses  , Children  s Dresses 

and 

Waists 

33  East  33rd  St. 

New  Yorfy 


Advance  Fall  Styles  Ready 


Superlative  Styles 

and 

Workmanship 

in 

Suits  at  Medium  Prices 

Anyone  who  has  seen  a Cravis  suit  will  never  forget  its  superb  quality  of 
workmanship. 

Any  store  that  once  stocks  Cravis’  suits  finds  them  the  acme  of  tailored  perfection, 
correct  style  and  retailing  possibilities. 

When  you  show  a customer  one  of  these  garments  you  create  at  once  a favorable, 
sales-making  impression  and  an  avenue  of  ample  profits. 

Also  featuring  smart  models  for  the 

STYLISH  STOUT  WOMAN 

See  these  Garments 

and  you  will  realize  why  they  are  so  enthusiastically  bought  by  best  stores. 

M.  CRAVIS  & SONS 

33  West  34th  St.  Oppenheim-Collins  Bldg.,  Room  1002  New  York 

Factory:  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Large  fur  collars  are  frequently  used 
on  outergarments  this  fall,  as  in  this 
wool  velour  coat,  from  A.  Gershel  & 
Co,,  which  has  a deep  collar  of  mole. 


The  new  raglan  sleeve  is  used  in 
this  handsome  mink  coat  made  with 
full  ripple  flare.  From  Revillon  Freres. 
Flat  from  A.  D.  Burgesser  & Co. 


’Ic>el-<?d  bq  i\i<?  Dili  Goods  Eooiioiiiist ' 


rur  trimmings  are  extensively  used  on  dressy 
gowns  of  sheer  fabrics.  This  model  of  silk  crepe, 
from  Mensch  & Reich  Costume  Co.,  is  trimmed 
with  Hudson  seal.  Hat  from  Knickerbocker 
Trimmed  Hat  Co. 
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The  vogue  for  stripes  is  shown  in 
th  is  skirt,  which  has  panel  front  and 
novelty  pockets.  From  Nathan  Schuss 
& Co. 


Among  the  smart  sport  skirts  are  those  of  plaid 
worsted,  as  shown  in  this  model  from  the  Star 
Skirt  Co. 


Long  side  draperies  in  satin  skirts  f 
will  be  featured  this  fall.  Model  from 
the  M.  & C.  Skirt  Co.,  Boston. 


eleeled  bi|  tin?  Dl't|  Goods  E<?Oaom.iSt  . 
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very  full  indeed,  some  measuring  5 to 
6 yd. 

The  question  of  skirt  lengths  is  still 
causing  much  discussion.  Many  of  the 
samples  shown  by  the  skirt  houses  are  2 
or  3 in.  longer  than  those  of  last  season, 
and  while  the  goods  for  stock  will  be 
mostly  in  the  same  length  as  of  late  they 
will  have  a wide,  basted  hem,  so  that  the 
length  can  be  readily  adjusted. 

Some  of  the  new  skirts  are  made  with 
a 3 or  4-in.  inside  belt,  giving  the  slightly 
heightened  waistline.  The  majority,  how- 
ever, are  made  on  belts  of  2 to  21/2  in. 

♦ 

Fur  Coats  and  Sets 

Both  Flare  Models  and  Straight  Line 
Coats  in  Evidence 

The  vogue  for  rich  furs  increases  as 
the  season  advances.  Nor  does  there  seem 
to  be  any  indication  of  its  being  checked 
by  the  general  rise  in  prices  which  is  ex- 
pected to  set  in  after  Aug.  1,  when  the 
advance  in  wages  of  fur  operatives  of 
from  25  to  50  per  cent,  according  to  the 
kind  of  work  involved,  will  go  into  effect. 

Such  is  the  profusion  of  styles  shown 
that  the  retailer  is  much  more  apt  to  be 
perplexed  in  making  a choice  than  to 
suffer  from  lack  of  variety. 

High-Class  Styles 

The  expensive  coats  often  have  a sweep 
of  from  100  to  180  in.  This  fullness  is 
accentuated  by  the  wide  trimming  bands 
of  contrasting  furs,  often  from  6 to  12  in. 
wide,  which  somewhat  distend  the  edge. 

There  is  no  special  point  where  this 
flare  skirt  is  attached.  It  may  be  at  the 
normal  waistline,  at  the  low  line  under  a 
broad  belt,  or  hung  from  the  shoulder. 
All  these  styles  are  equally  good. 

Quite  the  most  extreme  forms  have  the 
curved  lines  in  the  bodice.  Some  of  the 
most  extreme  are  quite  tight,  and  are 
darted  to  throw  out  the  bust  curves.  The 
flare  skirt  usually  supplements  these 
models. 

The  Straighter  Effects 

The  influence  of  the  Moyen  Age  ideas 
appears  in  the  coats  that  are  long-waisted 
and  slightly  curved  over  the  bust.  They 
are  finished  with  a broad  belt  over  the 
hips. 

The  skirt  in  these  coats  is  usually  cut 
in  straight  lines,  the  fur  falling  in  deep 
folds. 

For  Sport  Wear 

The  straight  line  type  also  appears  in 
coats  suitable  for  winter  sports  wear. 
Many  of  these  are  36  in.  long.  Some  are 
longer.  Many  have  the  belt  at  a low  line. 

Hare  seal  trimmed  with  raccoon  is  a 
favored  fur  for  these  coats. 

The  Length  Varies 

Lengths  are  from  36  to  54  in.  The 
short  lengths  are  mostly  for  misses  and 
for  sport  wear.  The  best  average  is  40 
to  45  in.  It  is  chiefly  the  expensive,  dressy 
coats  and  those  for  evening  or  auto  wear 
that  are  of  the  greater  lengths. 

Some  of  the  more  extreme  of  the  new 
coats  have  raglan  sleeves.  These  gar- 
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ments  at  present  are  suitable  chiefly  for 
the  exclusive  trade. 

Cape  Effects  and  Revers 

The  modified  shoulder-capes  appear  on 
many  of  the  novelty  coats.  Half-capes 
are  used,  as  also  are  the  cape  stole  effects. 

Revers  have  returned  to  favor,  and  are 
so  made  that  they  can  be  overlapped  in  the 
front,  thus  giving  a flat  front,  or  can  be 
thrown  back,  with  a deep  point  reaching 
well  over  to  the  shoulders. 

Fur  Sets  and  Pieces 

Great  as  was  the  variety  of  furs 
brought  out  for  summer  distribution,  the 
fall  lines  show  the  addition  of  a great 
many  new  and  different  effects. 

Every  kind  of  pelt  is  used,  from  the 
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Mink  Furs  Are  Smart 

Small  collars  in  tailored  style  and  round  muffs 
are  fashionable.  This  set  of  mink  is  from  Max 
Neuburger  & Co. 

most  inexpensive  to  the  Russian  sable  and 
the  blue  fox.  Two  kinds  of  fur  are  often 
used  together,  the  combination  giving  the 
touch  of  novelty  that  is  so  desirable. 

Animal  Scarfs 

The  animal  effects  continue  in  high  fa- 
vor, especially  in  misses’  furs.  All  the 
foxes  are  good,  white,  red,  taupe  and  cross 
fox  being  the  most  popular.  Besides  ap- 
pearing as  neckpieces,  the  head,  paws  and 
brush  continue  to  be  used  as  a finish  for 
muffs. 

Broad  Scarfs  and  Capes 

The  broad,  straight  scarf  reaching  al- 
most to  the  skirt  edge  has  returned  to  fa- 
vor. As  this  is  a high-style  idea,  the  pelts 


used  are  of  fine  quality,  and  include  stone 
marten,  mink,  mole,  Hudson  seal,  kolinsky, 
ermine,  dark  fitch,  etc.  These  scarfs  are 
often  finished  with  tails.  Among  the  new- 
est neckpieces  are  the  cape  stoles,  which 
touch  the  waistline  in  the  back  and  end  in 
long,  shaped  tabs  in  front. 

The  real  cape  and  the  collarette  are 
both  coming  strongly  into  favor  and  are 
seen  in  plain  or  in  fancy  cut.  The  capes 
are  either  flared  or  are  made  in  smooth  fit 
with  a slight  ripple  at  the  shoulder  to  give 
the  required  spring. 

For  dressy  wear  there  are  full  ripple 
capes  of  sheer  silk  crepe  or  chiffon 
with  strips  of  ermine,  kolinsky,  seal 
or  sable. 

Snappy  Sets 

Very  smart  are  the  tailored 
sets  with  neckpieces  in  novelty 
cut  and  small,  round  muff. 
Small  fur  sets  are  a feature  of 
all  the  new  lines.  In  these  the 
muff  is  usually  smaller  than 
those  sold  separately,  so  that 
such  sets  can  be  sold  at  a rea- 
sonable price. 

The  separate  muffs  are  mostly 
round,  and  are  small  or  of  medium 
size.  Many  other  shapes  are  shown, 
however,  including  flat,  melon-shaped, 
semi-round  and  saddle  forms.  Great 
latitude  also  is  permitted  in  other  ways 
with  a view  to  novelty.  Contrasting 
furs  are  used  in  the  same  muff.  Often, 
too,  the  cut  is  quite  intricate.  Bias 
bands  across  the  top  or  around  the  sides 
are  a feature  of  some  of  the  new  offerings. 

Vogue  of  Fur  Trimmings 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  fur  busi- 
ness has  there  been  such  a vogue  for  fur 
trimmings.  Every  kind  of  pelt  is  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose — for  collars,  cuffs, 
revers,  bands,  buttons  and  belts. 

♦ 

New  Women’s  Wear  Concern 

The  Cobbs  Ready-to-Wear  Co.  will  open  a 
store  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  on  or  about  Sept.  1. 
The  concern  is  incorporated  and  has  a paid-up 
capital  of  $12,500.  The  president  is  C.  C.  Cobbs, 
who  was  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  John  L. 
Cobbs  & Co.,  Montgomery,  and  had  active  charge 
of  the  concern’s  ready-to-wear  department.  As- 
sociated with  him  as  secretary  and  treasurer  is 
B.  E.  Branch. 

Mr.  Cobbs  will  shortly  be  in  the  market  for 
various  lines  of  garments,  also  for  hosiery  and 
neckwear. 
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^WAISTS 

WHEN  you  come  to  New  York  be  sure  to  visit  us,  the  time  you 
* * spend  in  our  showroom  will  pay  you  excellent  dividends. 

“ Justine ” Fall  Line  of  WAISTS 

consisting  of  Georgette,  Crepe  de  Chine,  Laces,  Chiffon,  etc.,  have 
all  the  style  essentials  of  high  priced  garments. 

Call  when  in  the  Market. 


L.  & I.  GREENBAUM 


CENTURIAN  BLDG. 

1182  BROADWAY 

ROOM  606 

NEW  YORK 

FACTORY  and  OFFICE:  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


rST°  urr 

COATS 


SUITS 


NEW  YORK  SHOWROOM  CENTUR1AN  BLDG 


1182  BROADWAY 


Would  it  talk  Stylish  Stouts?  Would  it  tell  a tale  of  savings  in  your  Alteration  Depart- 
ment? Would  it  tell  a tale  of  the  sales  you  make  or  the  sales  you  lose? 

r 

CO  SZS??CCJZ__  - 


it  would  shout  to  its  buyer- 


the  garments  that  require  little  or  no 
alterations  to  fit  the  woman  of  gener- 
^ iy  • • g ous  figure — the  garments  that  save 

t many  a sale  that  would  go  elsewhere. 


. GROSS  & CO. 


FACTORY  and  OFFICE:  22nd 
and  Arch  Sts.,  Philadelphia 

IN  NEWYORK,  1 I 82  Broadway 


This  is  one  o f 
our  Stylish 
Stout  Suits, 
photographed 
on  a size  42% 
model,  style 
444. 
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What’s  New  in  Waists 

Large  Showing  of  High-Priced  Num- 
bers— Pastel  Colors  Strong 

So  great  has  been  the  activity  in  waists 
that  but  a very  short  lull  developed  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new  seasons.  The 
fall  models  reflect  the  trend  of  the  demand 
in  the  larger  showing  of  high-grade  num- 
bers. 

Hand  embroidery  in  cotton  and  in  silk 
and  of  hand  beading  and  braiding  are 
strong  characteristics  of  the  new  lines. 
Touches  of  Venise  and  filet  laces  or  of  fine 
nets  appear  on  the  waists  of  crepe,  sheer 
silk  crepe,  chiffon  and  voile. 

Interest  in  waists  of  fine  cotton  voile 
and  batiste  for  the  fall  is  greater  than 
usual.  Many  makers  have  included  a fair 
number  of  these  in  their  new  lines. 

Outside  the  Skirt 

The  blouses  to  be  worn  over  the  skirt 
are  conservative  in  character,  previous  at- 
tempts to  push  extreme  models  of  this  type 
having  never  developed  into  a real  mer- 
chandising movement.  The  new  waists  of 
this  character  are  made  on  Russian  blouse 
lines,  and  are  so  finished  that  the  lining  of 
the  waist  slips  under  the  skirt. 

A few  of  the  more  fitted  basque  styles 
have  a silk  girdle. 

Leading  Waist  Fabrics 

Sheer  silk  crepe  continues  to  be  largely 
employed.  Chiffon  is  used  to  some  extent. 
Lace,  in  black  or  in  white,  is  combined  with 
crepe,  silk  jersey,  net  or  chiffon. 

For  the  practical  crepe  de  Chine  man- 
ufacturers can  find  no  substitute;  hence, 
this  material  retains  its  firm  position  sea- 
son after  season. 

Sleeves  and  Collars 

Sleeve  forms  are  pretty  widely  diver- 
sified. For  the  tailored  waists  the  regula- 
tion shirt  sleeve  is  retained.  In  other 
waists,  however,  fullness  is  introduced  in 
some  form,  the  leg-o’-mutton  style,  with 
fullness  at  the  top,  for  example,  or  the 
sleeve  fairly  large  from  the  shoulder  down 
and  having  a deep  bishop  cuff.  Other 
sleeves  have  puffs  at  the  shoulder,  at  the 
elbow  or  at  the  wrist.  Usually  these  puffs 
are  made  of  self  material,  as  are  also  the 
sleeve  caps  at  the  shoulders  which  are 
often  seen. 

The  larger  proportion  of  sleeves  are 
long.  Some  just  cover  the  elbow;  others 
are  in  three-quarter  length. 

Collars  may  be  high,  convertible  or 
low;  each  style  is  good.  But  the  high  ef- 
fects have  the  strongest  indorsement  of 
Paris  makers. 

Collars  that  are  high  in  the  back  and 
low  in  the  front  are  well  thought  of.  The 
choker  forms  are  seen  in  many  styles,  often 
in  fancy  cut  with  soft  roll-over  flare. 

The  cape  collars  are  used  both  as  a flat 
type  and  as  a drape  over  the  high  choker. 
In  the  latter  case  the  cape  is  hung  from 
the  top  of  the  high  collar. 

Semi-Fitted  Models 

Some  of  the  smartest  waists  are  fitted 
in  a certain  degree,  but  more  often  the 
fitted  effect  is  merely  suggested.  The  ob- 


jections to  the  tight-fitting  waist  from  the 
retailer’s  '/tandpoint,  too  evident  to  call 
for  discussion  here,  have  been  generally 
recognized  by  the  manufacturers. 

May  Terminate  Strike 

Coat,  Suit  and  Skirt  Manufacturers 
and  Unions  in  Conference 

This  has  been  a week  of  conferences 
looking  toward  the  settlement  of  the  coat, 
suit  and  skirt  strike,  which  has  tied  up 
these  branches  of  the  women’s  garment  in- 
dustry of  New  York  for  the  last  eleven 
weeks. 

Publication  of  statements  of  the  re- 
spective views  of  the  Manufacturers’  Pro- 
tective Association  and  of  the  needlework- 
ers’  unions  last  week  afforded  an  open- 
ing wedge,  and  Mayor  Mitchel  issued  an 
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Checked  Suitings 

The  vogue  of  novelty  checks  for  fall  suits  is 
reflected  in  this  smart  tailored  model  from  Moyses 
& Drefus. 


invitation  to  the  two  factions  to  confer 
with  him  on  Monday  of  this  week.  The 
invitations  were  accepted,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  employers’  and  workers’  or- 
ganizations were  urged  by  the  Mayor  and 
other  city  officials  to  effect  a settlement  of 
the  strike.  Accordingly,  plans  were  made 
as  to  the  mode  of  procedure,  and  the 
strength  of  representation  of  each  side,  at 
subsequent  conferences.  These  have  been 
held  daily,  but  behind  closed  doors. 

At  some  of  these  sessions  it  has  seemed 
as  if  a compromise  were  impossible. 

Outlook  Is  Hopeful 

Those  who  have  been  in  a position  to 
follow  the  proceedings,  however,  express 
the  belief  that  peace  will  be  restored  in 
the  near  future,  and  the  factories  rushed 
in  an  effort  to  make  up  for  the  delay 
which  the  season’s  business  has  already 
suffered. 

That  the  manufacturers  are  disposed 
to  proceed  with  all  fairness  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  they  accepted  Samuel  Gom- 
pers,  President  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  as  chairman  of  the  confer- 
ence, commencing  yesterday  (Friday) 
morning. 

Offers  of  financial  assistance  to  the 
strikers  from  outside  sources  are  said  to 
have  had  a deterrent  effect  upon  the  work 
of  the  conferences  and  to  have  done  much 
to  dull  any  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
union’s  representatives  to  compromise  on 
some  of  the  points  at  issue. 

The  Crux  of  the  Dispute 

Unless  the  union  accords  to  the  em- 
ployers the  right  to  hire  or  discharge 
whom  they  see  fit,  without  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  union,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
terminate  the  strike.  This  authority  in 
their  own  factories  is  all  that  the  employ- 
ers have  desired  from  the  beginning;  in 
fact,  it  was  their  determination  to  have 
this  right  that  caused  them  to  close  their 
shops  and  precipitate  the  struggle  that  has 
ensued. 

It  is  understood,  however,  that  if  the 
union  concedes  to  the  employers  the  right 
of  discharge  it  will  reserve  to  itself  the 
right  to  strike  at  any  time. 

Meanwhile,  the  great  body  of  strikers 
who  have  no  voice  in  the  conferences  are 
lined  up  almost  continuously  to  receive 
the  pittance  which  the  union  officials  are 
paying  them  as  strike  benefits. 
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Quick  Sellers  for 
Early  Fall  Delivery 

Business  will  come  with  a rush. 

The  first  part  of  the  season  tells  whether 
your  department  will  be  a profit  maker  or 
not. 

Be  ready! 

You  may  depend  on  us  for 

N e w-Id  ea  C oats  and  Suits 

at  prices  that  insure 

Ready,  Profitable  Sale 

The  assortment  is  big — the  values  strong. 


Style  702 

Fetching  Fall  Suit;  jacket  cut  ripple  effect,  lined  with  fine  satin;  large 
square  collar  finished  with  velvet  band;  new  flare  skirt.  Material:  good 
quality  all-wool  poplin,  in  all  the  desirable  colors.  Price 

$10.50 

TERMS:  3/10—2/10—30 

CALL  AND  PICK  OUT 

what  numbers  you  want  us  to  send  at  a cer- 
tain date — and  we  shall  send  them. 

Bernard  Bloom  & Bro. 

14-16  East  33d  St.,  New  York  City 

1 


“Mildred  Stout”  Garments 
Are  Revolutionizing 
The  Stout  Woman’s  Trade 

Stout  women  today  demand  muslin  undergarments  that  will 

improve  their  figures,  give  them  comfort  and  long  wear they 

want  the  “Mildred  Stout”  kind,  because  “Mildred  Stout”  under- 
garments have  specialized  features  which  cannot  be  had  in  any 
other  line. 

Every  feature  of  a “Mildred  Stout”  garment  is  an  exclusive  idea 
that  has  been  originated  by  the  makers  of  “Mildred  Stout”  gar- 
ments— and  there  isn’t  one  of  them  that  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  comfort,  ease,  fit  and  service  in  stout  women  s 
garments. 

They  retain  that  soft,  fluffy  daintiness  so  essential  in  the  muslin 
undergarment  of  today.  Please  note  the  perfectly  smooth  fit 
around  the  waist  and  over  the  hips  on  the  above  photograph,  and 
reinforcements  between  the  legs,  and  around  the  arm  hole,  assur- 
ing longer  wear. 

The  numerous  patented  features  of  “Mildred  Stout”  garments  are 
selling  points  which  will  bring  greatly  increased  sales  to  your 
store and  increase  the  patronage  of  your  better  trade. 

Order  our  special  assortment  of  corset  covers, 
drawers,  gowns,  combinations,  and  skirts,  amount- 
ing to  $98.90.  We  guarantee  absolute  satisfaction. 

FOX  BROS.  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Peru,  Indiana 

116  W.  32d  St.,  New  York — 512  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 


“MILDRED  STOUT”  GARMENTS— 
made  by  specialists  in  a Specialty  Mill 
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Now  for  Market  Week  ! 

Fashion  Show  a Great  Feature  of 
Aug.  7 to  12  Event 

Chicago  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist, 

215  South  Market  Street. 

Chicago,  July  12,  1916. — The  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Chicago  Garment  Manufactur- 
ers’ Association,  will  hold  the  Semi-Annual 
Style  Show  and  Market  Week  Aug.  7 to 
12,  inclusive. 

From  a small  beginning,  this  idea  has 
expanded  into  a real  movement  for  the 
benefit  of  this  market.  At  no  time  in  the 
history  of  the  city  has  there  been  so  much 
cohesion  and  solidarity  for  the  promotion 
of  Chicago  commerce  as  at  the  present 
time. 

This  is  largely  due  to  the  co-ordination 
of  local,  civic  and  commercial  organiza- 
tions. Instead  of  wasting  effort  on  poorly 
thought  out  plans,  conducted  without 
system,  the  various  interests  now  work 
together  for  Chicago  as  a more  aggressive 
commercial  and  industrial  center.  The  re- 
sults of  this  fine  co-operation  are  every- 
where apparent. 

The  Program 

While,  in  some  respects,  the  plans  for 
the  next  Market  event  are  not  quite  so 
specific  as  formerly,  the  arrangements 
show  a much  broader  scope  and  will  utilize 
the  remarkable  advantages  Chicago  pre- 
sents as  a market  and  as  a cool  trading- 
place  during  the  -summer  months. 

The  Association  of  Commerce,  through 
several  specially  organized  committees,  is 
advertising  the  many  attractive  features 
of  Chicago,  such  as  unusual  hotel  accom- 
modations, numerous  outdoor  gardens  and 
resorts  for  entertainment,  the  unequaled 
boulevard  system  for  motoring,  the  parks 
for  amusement  and  education,  the  Lake 
with  its  splendid  excursion  steamers,  and 
the  numerous  theaters,  several  of  which 
are  offering  special  attractions  for  Mar- 
ket Week. 

The  National  Commissary  Managers’ 
Association,  which  convokes  from  500  to 
700  commissary  buyers  from  various  parts 
of  the  country,  will  meet  in  Chicago  dur- 
ing Market  Week. 

“Made  in  Chicago”  Idea 

The  “Made  in  Chicago”  idea  has  gained 
unexpected  momentum  since  its  inception. 
At  the  beginning,  the  Loop  stores  only 
participated.  The  attractiveness  of  the 
idea,  however,  has  impressed  itself  on  re- 
tailers everywhere  within  the  city,  until 
all  of  the  outlying  districts  are  now  en- 
thusiastically entering  into  the  plan  of 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  Chicago  as 
a manufacturing  center. 

Merchants  throughout  the  city,  in  all 
lines  of  business,  will  devote  their  win- 
dows and  some  of  their  interior  trims  to 
goods  either  made  in  Chicago  or  controlled 
by  Chicago  houses.  This  plan  has  proved 
exceptionally  effective.  It  has  even 
strongly  impressed  Chicago  citizens  with 
the  vast  volume  of  products  and  the  great 
variety  of  lines  made  here. 

A prominent  retail  buyer  in  comment- 


ing on  this  feature  of  Market  Week,  re- 
marked : 

“Chicago  people  have  been  so  busy  with 
their  own  affairs  that  many  of  them  have 
failed  to  realize  that  in  this  community  is 
rapidly  developing  one  of  the  world’s 
great  manufacturing  centers.  Chicagoans 
are  likely  to  be  fascinated  with  their  in- 
dustries and  business  enterprises,  which 
are  already  world-famous.  In  particular, 
the  last  ten  years  have  witnessed  a re- 


Big Trade  Attraction 

Market  Week  as  Viewed  by  Business 
Manager  of  Chicago’s  Commerce 
Association 

Market  Week  in  Chicago  is  a semi-annual 
event,  being  the  outgrowth  of  a market  co- 
operation propaganda  started  about  ten  years 
ago  by  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce. 
The  celebration  was  originally  planned  as  a 
local  enterprise  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
better  acquaintance,  better  teamwork  and 
better  co-operation  between  the  local  manu- 
facturers and  the  local  retailers. 

This  feature  is  still  a large  factor  in  the 
present  plans,  but  to  it  have  been  added  a 
Style  Show  and  other  attractions  which  not 
only  interest  the  local  manufacturers  and  re- 
tailers, as  well  as  the  jobbers,  but  also  bring 
to  Chicago  many  thousands  of  merchants, 
attracted  by  the  excellence  of  the  Style  Show 
and  its  program,  which  has  been  of  growing 
importance  from  year  to  year. 

The  Style  Show  not  only  brings  thousands 
of  merchants  who  are  directly  interested  in 
styles  and  fashions  in  women’s  ready-to-wear 
goods,  but  also  thousands  of  other  merchants 
in  many  other  lines,  including  general  mer- 
chandise. 

Chicago  merchants  and  manufacturers  in 
all  lines  send  out  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
invitations  to  their  customers  to  come  here 
during  this  particular  week,  and  the  attend- 
ance shows  a marked  increase  from  year  to 
year.  To  this  attraction  for  the  out-of-town 
visitor  are  added  many  other  amusements  and 
recreation  features  peculiar  to  Chicago  during 
the  midsummer  season,  and  none  of  these  fea- 
tures is  overlooked  in  elaborate  advertising 
matter  sent  out  in  anticipation  of  the  event. 

The  predominant  local  feature  of  Market 
Week  is  the  window  display  of  Chicago-made 
goods.  Not  less  than  20,000  show  windows 
have  been  given  over  annually  to  the  exclu- 
sive display  of  goods  Chicago-made  or 
Chicago-controlled.  Chicago  Market  Week, 
August  7 to  1 2 inclusive,  will  be  a repetition 
of  former  successful  events. 


markable  growth  of  factories  devoted  to 
the  manufacture  of  garments  and  kindred 
lines  that  would  do  credit  to  any  city  on 
the  continent.” 

The  Style  Show 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Gar- 
ment Manufacturers’  Association  to  work 
out  the  details  of  the  Style  Show  will  insti- 
tute a number  of  improvements.  Fewer 
garments  will  be  exhibited,  but  the  enter- 
tainment will  be  intensified ; in  fact,  there 
will  be  “something  doing”  every  minute  in 
the  hour  and  a half  or  two  hours  devoted 
to  the  exhibition. 

The  Style  Show  this  year  will  be  held 


at  the  rebuilt  Bismarck  Gardens,  on  the 
North  Shore.  The  interior  features  of  this 
amusement  park,  together  with  the  land- 
scape gardening  of  the  garden  proper,  are 
probably  not  excelled  anywhere.  In  its 
present  state  of  perfection  the  Bismarck 
is  capable  of  accommodating  thousands 
adequately  and  comfortably. 

The  exhibit  will  begin  Monday  even- 
ing, Aug.  7,  and  will  continue  evenings 
throughout  the  week. 

The  plan  is  to  take  guests  from  the 
Loop  hotels  by  automobiles  along  the  Lake 
Shore  Drive  to  the  Garden.  The  dinner 
will  be  enlivened  by  a number  of  specialty 
entertainment  features. 

Features  of  Style  Show 

The  Garment  Exhibition  is  arranged 
to  offer  a number  of  unique  features.  The 
commodious  stage  will  be  fitted  with  a 
revolving  stage  or  platform,  30  ft.  in 
diameter,  so  divided  that  only  one-fourth 
of  the  plane  will  be  visible  to  the  audience 
during  the  exhibition  of  each  group  of 
garments.  After  each  group  is  exhibited 
the  models  will  leave  the  stage  and  walk 
down  a V-shaped  promenade,  extending 
through  the  garden,  and  will  return  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stage.  This  will 
bring  each  garment  exhibited  within  close 
vision  of  the  spectators,  avoiding  the  con- 
fusion of  impressions  that  is  likely  to  be 
created  when  the  garments  are  seen  at  a 
distance  only. 

Entertainment 

The  garment  exhibition  will  be  inter- 
spersed with  high-class  entertainment  fea- 
tures. Some  of  the  most  noted  artists 
obtainable  have  been  engaged  for  this  part 
of  the  show. 

The  Style  Exhibit — and,  in  fact,  all  of 
the  entertainment — will  be  staged  by 
Carlos  Sebastian,  whose  name  is  well 
known  in  connection  with  important  en- 
tertainments of  this  kind. 

+ 

To  Make  for  Export 

Hugo  Du  Brock  & Co.  have  opened  another  fac- 
tory in  Chicago  for  the  manufacture  of  the  lines 
with  which  they  have  been  nationally  identified 
for  a number  of  years.  The  new  factory  repre- 
sents, however,  somewhat  of  a departure  from  the 
firm’s  former  business  policy,  as  its  product  will 
be  devoted  exclusively  to  South  American  selling. 
The  firm  have  already  established  agencies  in  the 
various  South  American  countries. 
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qwe  announce  the  Mitchell 
Dress  Line  with  its  dis- 
tinctive features  and  excep- 
tional values. 

fll  The  different  kind  of 
dresses  for  street,  afternoon 
and  evening  wear.  Made 
from  silks  and  wool  mate- 
rials in  plain  and  novelty 
fabrics. 


| Silk  and  Fancy  Waists  | 

g The  famous  Lucille  Brand  made  by  g 

gj  a new  Mitchell  organization.  This  J§ 

g branch  makes  waists  exclusively.  M 


Crepe,  Georgette,  Lace,  Plain 
silks,  fancy  silks  and  artistic 
combinations. 


325  W . Adams  Street 
Chicago 


325  W.  ADAMS  STREET 
CHICAGO 
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CHICAGO 


WAISTS  FOR  NOW 


No.  4200:  An  exceptional  value. 

Dainty,  sheer  Organdie;  embroider- 
ed and  trimmed  with  pin  tucks  at 
cuffs.  A very  appealing  garment. 
$24.00  per  doz. 


No.  4201:  A very  dainty,  sheer 

Organdie  blouse,  elaborately  trim- 
med with  Venise  Lace.  Large  col- 
lar. Excellent  seller.  $24.00  per 
doz. 


Silks  from  $18.00  to  $54.00  per  doz. 
Cottons  from  $9.00  to  $30.00  per  doz. 


= Deliveries  now 


Terms  J8/10  H 


Lingerie-Silk, 

JG  S.MarJZef  iSfa  C/ucagb 


Exclusive  Styles  and 
Beautiful  Fabrics 
Characterize  Every 

Blackstone 
G arment 

In  Blackstone  Coats  and  Suits  for  Fall 
you  will  find  the  most  charming  styles 
and  the  highest  quality  materials  that 
can  be  had  at  any  price anywhere. 

Our  skillful  designers  have  sought  to 
bring  out  individuality  and  exclusive- 
ness in  the  Blackstone — and  that  they 
have  succeeded  is  very  evident  in  the 
stunning  models  shown  in  the  new 
Blackstone  line. 

The  complete  line  of 
Blackstone  Suits  and  Coats 
will  be  on  display  on  and 
after  July  24th  at 

Room  922,  200  Fifth  Ave., 

New  York 

SINCERE  STERN  CO. 

) . i 

326  West  Adams  St.,  Chicago 
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taffeta  and  of  lace  and  taffeta  are  fre- 
quently noted. 

Wash  Dresses 

In  dresses  of  gingham,  percale  and 
other  wash  materials,  in  checks,  plaids 
and  stripes  a good  business  is  being  trans- 
acted. Linens,  chambrays  and  reps,  in 
plain  colors,  are  also  being  taken  for  the 
coming  season.  So,  too,  are  white  dresses, 
both  in  thin  materials  and  in  heavier 
fabrics. 

4 

Children’s  Coats 

Rippled  Effects,  Variety  of  Collars, 
Belts  and  Sashes  Are  Features 

On  children’s  coats  many  orders  have 
been  placed  for  the  coming  season.  These 
call  for  both  tailored  and  dressy  coats. 
The  styles  are  very  similar  to  those  for 


Economist  photo  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 
Scalloped  Flounces 

Many  of  the  new  party  frocks  are  in  flounce 
effect,  as  in  this  model  of  taffeta  finished  with 
ruchings.  From  Brohman  Co. 

grown-ups.  Thus  the  ripple  effect  dom- 
inates, the  ripples  starting  from  the  yoke 
or  shoulders  or  from  the  junction  of  waist 
and  skirt. 

Collars  of  Novel  Shape 

The  sailor,  cape,  military  and  draped 
collars  are  largely  used.  The  sleeves  often 
show  a slight  fullness  and  are  finished 
with  deep,  turn-back  cuffs. 

Belts  and  sashes  are  featured  to  a con- 
siderable extent.  They  are  placed  at  the 
high,  the  normal  or  the  slightly  lowered 
waistline. 


Unusual  Amount  of  Handwork  Used 
on  the  Better  Grades 

Some  very  fair-sized  orders  have  been 
placed  for  children’s  dresses  in  serge  and 
in  gabardine  and  in  checked  and  striped 
goods. 

Many  are  in  simple  tailored  effect. 
Some  suggest  the  middy  or  sailor  influ- 
ence, others  the  Russian  tendency.  Pleated 
dresses  and  dresses  made  with  washable 
guimpes  are  also  accepted. 

Dark  Colors 

Navy  blue,  dark  brown  and  hunter’s 
green  are  leading  colors,  frequently  livened 
up  with  trimmings  in  Roman  stripes, 
bright  plaids  and  checks  or  of  plain  silk  in 
bright  colors,  such  as  red,  Empire  green, 
Hague  blue  and  gold. 

Variety  of  Materials 

For  afternoon  dresses  gabardines, 
serges,  broadcloths,  plain  and  novelty  taf- 
fetas and  velvets  are  employed.  Dresses 
of  cloth  or  of  velvet  are  frequently  trim- 
med with  narrow  bands  of  fur,  braid,  or 
ruchings. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given 
to  party  frocks,  many  of  which  are  of 
chiffon,  lace,  net,  crepe  de  Chine  or  light- 
colored  taffeta.  Combinations  of  net  and 


Economist  photo  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 

In  Ripple  Effect 

This,  with  the  new  collar  form,  are  style  fea- 
tures illustrated  in  this  coat  of  wool  velour.  The 
collar  is  trimmed  with  fur,  as  also  are  the  cuffs. 
From  Wm.  S.  Simendinger. 


Fur  trimmings  are  already  being  used 
and  are  expected  to  be  extremely  desirable. 

Wide  Hercules  braids  and  soutache 
braids  are  employed  to  some  extent.  Bands 
of  velvet  or  other  pile  fabrics,  including 
imitation  furs,  are  smart. 

Interest  in  Tailored  Coats 

There  is  considerable  request  for  sim- 
ple tailored  coats  in  serge  or  gabardine  or 
in  small  checks,  plaids  and  mixtures,  to  be 
delivered  by  the  end  of  August  or  Septem- 
ber, for  school  wear.  Orders  are  also  be- 
ing freely  placed  for  coats  of  pile  fabrics, 
on  account  of  the  probability  of  scarcity 
of  these  materials  later  in  the  season,  ac- 
companied by  a rise  in  their  price. 


Economist  photo  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 

School  Coat 

Showing  the  use  of  novelty  woolens,  stripes  be- 
ing particularly  good.  The  collar  and  cuffs  are  of 
plush  trimmed  with  fur.  From  Hanauer,  Arnstein 
& Siegel. 
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Price,  $3.75 


Unusual  value  in  fine  quality 
Georgette  Crepe.  Cape  collar 
and  pearl  button  trimming.  Flesh, 
white,  navy,  black  and  gray. 

Full  assortment  of  fine  novelty 
waists  in  Georgette  Crepe,  chif- 
fon, plain  and  fancy  silks.  Also 
black  and  white  laces. 


John  Freid 

Waists  & Dresses 

121  WEST  27th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Style  144.  Price,  $16.50 

Extra  fine  quality  satin  dress  in 
black,  navy  and  gray.  New  style 
skirt  with  side  flounces.  White 
satin  shawl  collar,  vest  and  cuffs. 

Our  Fall  dress  line  includes  a 
wide  variety  of  styles  in  satin, 
charmeuse,  serge,  taffeta,  Geor- 
gette; also  combinations  of  ma- 
terials. All  colors. 
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I Pacific  Kimonos  1 


From  coast  to  coast, 
Pacific  Kimonos  are 
leaders  in  stores  that 
have  a growing, 
profitable  business  in 
this  line. 

Year  after  year  our 
business  grows — 
through  sheer  force 
of  merit  and  quality. 

Distinctive  designs, 
attractive  colorings, 
selected  fabrics,  guar- 
anteed trimmings — - 
these  features  in 
Pacific  Kimonos  make 
them  sell  on  sight. 

We  specialize  in 
Serpentine  Crepe 
Kimonos,  at  $9.00  to 
$36.00  per  dozen,  less 
8%  Ten  Days. 

Build  up  your  depart- 
ment with  Pacific 
Kimonos. 

Send  an  open  order, 
with  our  guarantee  of 
satisfaction. 


Pacific  Kimono  Company 

Manufacturers  Kimonos — Bath  Robes — Aprons 

15-19  Edinboro  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


Remarkable 
Values 

Materials  bought  in  ad- 
vance enable  us  to  con- 
tinue to  give  remarkable 
values,  for  which  this 
house  is  famous,  without 
raising  our  prices. 

Special  values  in  Sus- 
quehanna high  lustre 
Poplin  dresses — $3.75. 

We  have  a wonderful 
line  of  all-wool  Serge 
dresses  from  $3.75  up  to 
$10.00. 

Smart  Dresses  in  Satin, 

Charmeuse,  Crepe  de 
Chine,  and  Taffeta,  from 
$7.50  up. 

(Illustrated) 

A smart  new  model  of 
extra  fine  quality  all-wool 
Imported  Serge,  with  sim- 
ple bodice  finished  off 
with  novelty  sailor  collar 
and  tie;  cartridge  pleat 
pockets  rather  effectively 
employed  on  the  wide 
flare  skirt;  price, 

$8.75 

Booth,  Bregman  & Sumberg 

129-133  West  27th  Street 
New  York 


To  the  customer, 
your  store  is  the 
clerk  behind  the 
counter. 

If  the  clerk  takes 
pains  to  fill  the  cus- 
tomer’s wants 
promptly  and  intel- 
ligently, your  store 
gains. 

If  the  clerk  is  care- 
less or  indifferent, 
the  customer  sets 
your  store  down  as 
a place  to  avoid. 

Your  clerks  can 
gain  many  helpful 
suggestions,  and 
lots  of  inspiration 
from  the  “sales- 
manship articles’’ 
in  the  ECONO- 
MIST. 

It  is  money  in  your 
pocket  to  have  your 
clerks  read  the 

ECONOMIST. 

Dry  Goods 
Economist 

231  West  39th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Phone  Bryant  4900 

Note:  This  leads  us  to  re- 
mind you  that  our  Club 
Plan  offers  a considerable 
saving  in  the  price  of  each 
number.  Write  for  de- 
tails. 
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The  distribution  of  corsets  is  increas- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds.  Women  who  for 
the  last  two  years  have  been  economizing 
are  now  buying  corsets  freely.  Moreover, 
the  slender  women  who  so  eagerly  ac- 
cepted the  vogue  for  the  corsetless  figure 
are  reappearing  in  the  corset  department 
and  are  proving  good  customers.  They 
now  take  two  or  three  different  styles  of 
corsets  at  a time. 

To  meet  this  increased  demand  for  in- 
dividuality in  corseting,  manufacturers 
have  brought  out  distinct  types  for  the 
slender,  the  medium  and  the  stout  woman, 
and  also  for  abnormal  figures. 

Market  Situation 

Retailers  who  duly  realize  the  extent 
of  the  opportunities  now  presented  will 
see  that  their  orders  are  large  enough, 
sufficiently  varied  and  placed  far  enough 
ahead  to  insure  their  getting  their  full 
share  of  the  trade. 

The  only  difficulty  is  the  lack  of  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  buyers  in  the  sta- 
bility of  qualities  and  prices.  The  changes 
effected  last  spring  caused  no  serious 
losses  to  corset  retailers.  Instead  of  in- 
ducing their  customers  to  take  a better 
corset,  however,  many  retailers  are  allow- 
ing them  to  buy  the  low  grades,  because 
that  is  the  easiest  way. 

The  reason  why  many  took  this  course 
was  that  they  thought  the  cheaper  num- 
bers would  soon  be  made  in  the  same  qual- 
ity as  before,  and  that  they  would  then 
be  able  to  offer  their  customers  practically 
the  same  goods  at  old  prices. 

Other  retailers  have  purchased  as  little 
stock  as  possible,  because  they  wished  to 
avoid  stocking  up  on  the  better  goods  at 
the  new  prices  and  also  because  they  feared 
to  take  on  large  quantities  of  the  low 
grades  at  the  former  prices. 

Indecision  Delays  Output 

As  a result  of  this  indecision  manufac- 
turers are  unwilling  to  make  up  any  large 
quantities  of  goods  for  stock.  If  the  de- 
mand, for  example,  proved  to  be  evenly 
divided  between  the  $8.50  and  the  $10 
models,  for  example,  and  they  had  made 
up  a normal  quantity  of  the  $8.50  goods, 
they  would  have  to  close  out  their  surplus 
of  these  low-priced  corsets  at  a still  lower 
figure. 

As  to  the  $10  goods  and  other  grades 
at  new  prices,  production  costs  are  now 
too  high  to  warrant  the  manufacturer  in 
experimenting  on  a large  scale. 

May  Be  a Shortage 

Under  these  circumstances,  retailers 
face  the  probability  of  a shortage  of  mer- 
chandise just  at  a time  when  they  expect 
to  make  their  big  profits.  If  they  will  now 
generally  decide  on  the  course  they  wish 
to  pursue,  and  by  placing  orders  will  make 
known  to  the  manufacturers  the  kind  of 
goods  which  promise  to  sell  freely  in  the 
retailers’  respective  communities,  the 
makers  will  be  able  to  go  ahead  and  make 
up  stock.  This  they  are  willing  to  do  as 
soon  as  the  retailers  give  the  signal. 

There  is  no  reason  for  the  retailer  to 
delay  ordering  on  the  chance  of  corset 
prices  being  reduced.  There  is  no  proba- 
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New  Types  for  Fall 

These  Meet  All  Garment  Style  Re- 
quirements— The  Price  Situation 

The  fall  corset  lines  now  being  shown 
have  many  new  features.  They  show, 
however,  no  radical  departure  in  styles 
from  the  outlines  and  measurements  in 
vogue  during  the  spring.  True,  the  new 
season  dresses,  suits  and  waists  show  a 
tendency  toward  fitted  effects  and  more 
curving  figure  lines,  but  not  sufficiently  to 
require  a corset  of  entirely  different  shape. 

In  the  new  corsets  there  is  a moder- 
ately curved  line  over  the  hip,  with  more 
clearly  defined  curves  at  the  side  fronts, 
but  the  backs  and  the  fronts  are  straight 
and  the  skirt  is  medium  long.  If  a vogue 
for  fitted  dresses,  suits  and  blouses  de- 
velops, the  corsets  for  next  spring  will 
have  to  be  adapted  to  it.  For  the  present, 
however,  the  style  requirements  in  gar- 
ments will  be  fully  met  by  the  fall  corsets 
now  on  the  market. 

Some  Extreme  Styles 

As  extreme  shapes  in  new  corset  styles 
are  introduced  every  season,  there  is  a 
limited  showing  of  corsets  having  a very 
short  skirt  and  a decided  nip  at  the  waist- 
line, at  the  hip  and  at  the  side  fronts. 

As  a rule,  however,  these  corsets  are 
designed  for  slender  figures,  and  will  in 
no  way  affect  the  distribution  of  the 
more  conservative  shapes  for  the  average 
woman. 


Drawn  by  an  Economist  artist. 

For  Misses’  Wear 

This  flexible  corset  has  a low  top,  also  short 
skirt  and  few  bones,  thus  making  it  desirable  for 
slender  figures.  Elastic  bands  at  side  fronts.  The 
material  is  fleshcolor  fancy  silk.  From  La  Resista 
Corset  Co. 
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bility  of  lower  figures,  at  least  within  a 
considerable  period.  On  the  contrary, 
some  of  the  leading  manufacturers  say 
that  the  advance  in  raw  material  costs 
and  wages,  to  which  the  higher  prices  of 
corsets  are  due,  has  not  by  any  means 
reached  its  limit.  They  also  state  that 
the  prices  of  all  kinds  of  raw  materials — 
fabrics,  steels,  eyelets,  elastic,  laces  for 
trimming,  etc. — have  gone  up  considerably 
since  the  present  prices  in  corsets  were 
made  last  April. 

Quality  trade  is  now  such  an  important 
part  of  corset  distribution  that  it  is  well 
for  retailers  to  consider  whether  they  can 
safely  handle  grades  below  those  to  which 
their  clientele  has  become  accustomed. 


Drawn  by  an  Economist  artist. 

Corset  for  Stout  Figures 

Fancy  broche  is  used  for  this  shapely  model  from 
the  Crown  Corset  Co.  The  roomy  top,  reinforced 
fronts,  graduated  front  steel  and  elastic  inserts 
make  it  suitable  for  large  women. 
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Two  New 
Models 

Combining  all  the 
guaranteed  Reducing 
qualities  of  the  Re- 
duso  Back  Lace 
numbers  with  the 
splendid  figure-lines 
and  easy  adjustment 
of  Front  Lace 
Corsets. 


eduso 


The  larger  illustration 
represents  Style  No. 
0741,  low  bust,  elastic 
gores.  Coutil 

$24.00 
per 

dozen. 


The  small  illustration  repre- 
sents Style  No.  0731, 
Medium  bust.  Coutil. 

$24.00  per  dozen. 


WB. 

Elastine-Reduso 

Back  Lace  Models  CORSETS  for  Autumn 
NEW  NUMBERS 

No.  720  at  $24.00  doz. — Low  bust  model  for  me- 
dium and  stout  figures.  Coutil. 

No.  721  at  $33.00  doz. — Fancy  material,  brocade 
embroidery  edging. 

WE1NGARTEN  BROTHERS 

34th  STREET  & BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


UNEQUALLED 

VALUES 

The  Merchandise  Tells  the  Story 

A comparison  proves  beyond  a doubt 
the  superior  qualities  and  values  of 

G-D 


CORSETS 

The  reason  why  you  find  such  values 
in  the  G-D  Justrite  line: 

1.  Factory  Organization. — Complete  and  systematized  to 
minutest  detail.  Experienced  and  competent  opera- 
tors, many  of  whom  have  been  in  our  work  rooms  for 
years. 

2.  Equipment. — Machinery,  the  very  latest  and  most 
improved,  from  the  cutting  tables  through  the  various 
processes  of  manufacture  to  the  ironing  machines  in 
the  laundry.  Light,  airy,  and  cheerful  factory. 

3.  Distribution. — National  distribution  through  trained 
salesmen,  who  are  capable  of  advising  you  how  to  in- 
crease your  corset  sales  and  profits.  G-D  Justrites  are 
sold  in  the  best  corset  departments  and  exclusive 
shops. 


4.  Advertising.- — G-D  Justrites  have  been  consistently 
advertised  in  the  Fashion  Magazines  and  women’s 
papers  for  thirty  years.  Greater  volume  of  sales  thereby  re- 
ducing manufacturing  costs. 

5.  Dealer  Helps. — Including  Moving  Picture  Reels  from 
actual  photography  (with  merchant’s  name),  Picture 
Slides,  Prepared  ADS,  Electros,  Electros  of  Fashion 
Drawings,  Show  Cards,  Street  Car  Cards,  Transfer 
Signs,  Booklets,  Literature  for  Distribution,  Announce- 
ment Cards,  personal  instruction  by  our  designer  in 
the  fitting  and  altering  of  corsets.  Our  advertising  and 
Service  Department  is  at  your  disposal,  anxious  to  co- 
operate with  you. 

6.  Location. — Factory  situated  in  Chicago,  the  most  cen- 
tral city  in  the  United  States,  the  greatest  railroad  cen- 
tre in  the  world,  giving  unsurpassed  shipping  facilities 
in  all  directions,  eliminating  freight  delays.  Away  from 
the  district  where  war  munitions  are  made,  insuring 
steady  supply  of  labor. 

7.  Result. — An  unexcelled  product,  manufactured  under 
ideal  conditions,  nationally  advertised,  distributed  with 
minimum  expense,  whereby  the  greatest  possible  value  is  put 
into  the  merchandise. 

Our  roadmen  are  now  showing  the  new  fall  line  of  G-D 

Justrites.  A post  card  will  bring  you  a salesman  or  a 

sample  line. 

Priced  from  $150.00  to  $8.50  per  dozen. 


Get  in  touch  with  us. 


Secure  the  agency. 


Your  Next  Move 

GAGE-DOWNS  COMPANY 

Makers  of  G-D  Justrite  Corsets 
CHICAGO— Main  Office  and  Factory,  2700-2706  Wabash  Avenue 
SAN  FRANCISCO — Office  and  Stock  Rooms,  124  Sansome  Street 
NEW  YORK — Marbridge  Building,  Broadway  at  34th  Street 
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Use  Space  to  Strengthen  Corset  Department 

Direct  Business  Should  Not  Be  Forgotten  When  Special  Efforts  Are  Made  to  Get  General 
Business — Every-Day  Sales  Must  Be  Kept  Up  to  Average — Example  of  Intensive  Advertising 


Would  you  rather  have  12  full-page 
horset  ads  a year,  one  a month,  in  your 
i ocal  newspaper,  or  three  big  ads  four 
: ;imes  a year,  either  way  you  want  to 
| out  it?  This  is  addressed  to  the  corset 
jiepartment  head.  But  she  should  not  an- 
swer until  she  has  thought  over  a second 
ipiery:  would  you  prefer  to  have  one  big 
lid  oce  a month,  featuring  your  depart- 
ment generally,  and  a small  one  (say  30 
hr  40  in.)  every  two  weeks. 

Publicity  Ads  Bring  Prestige 

The  method  suggested  by  the  first 
juery  would  give  your  department  strong 
competitive  standing 
locally.  But  it  would 
give  you  less  oppor- 
* tunity  to  make  special- 
I ized  appeals  to  the  wom- 
i en  whose  corset  needs 
are  constantly  recur- 
ring every  week  or  two. 

It  is  publicity  adver- 
tising, the  kind  that 
gives  you  a reputation 
for  having  big  stocks 
and  full  lines.  It  lacks, 
however,  one  important 
feature  of  effectual  re- 
t a i 1 advertising — the 
every-day  service  idea. 

The  big  ads  are  too  far 
apart  to  register  a con- 
tinuous interest  in  the 
customers’  minds. 

The  method  sug- 
gested by  the  second 
query  has  the  advan- 
tage of  intensive  draw- 
ing-power. A cam- 
paign consisting  of  one 
big  ad  once  a month, 
featuring  the  depart- 
ment, and  a small  one 
every  two  weeks  ex- 
ploiting every-day  cor- 
set needs,  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  featuring 
the  lines  you  carry  and 
at  the  same  time  offer- 
ing frequent  suggestions  along  corseting 
lines  that  bring  in  daily  business. 

Each  Method  Has  Place 

The  former  is  the  extensive  use  of 
space  in  advertising  corsets. 

The  second  is  the  intensive  method. 

Each  has  its  place  in  the  retail  cam- 
paign for  building  up  corset  business. 
But  each  must  be  applied  intelligently  to 
the  needs  of  the  department  and  must  be 
suited  to  the  local  selling  condition  under 
which  the  store  works. 

Extensive  advertising,  applied  locally, 
creates  general  interest,  but  does  not  bring 
in  direct  business  that  noticeably  swells 
the  sales  volume  for  the  day  or  week.  It 
advertises  corsets  in  general,  not  the  cor- 
sets of  any  one  store. 


Intensive  advertising,  applied  to  the 
specific  exploitation  of  merchandise,  val- 
ues and  service,  tends  to  bring  customers 
into  the  department.  In  short,  the  one 
method  advertises  the  goods — line  of  mer- 
chandise— the  other  advertises  the  depart- 
ment selling  them.  Both  goods  and  de- 
parment  need  advertising,  but,  as  a gen- 
eral rule,  the  advertising  that  advertises 
the  department  is  the  cheapest  in  the  long 
run,  because  it  brings  the  most  results  for 
the  money  invested  in  the  advertising. 

These  principles  apply  in  the  exploita- 
tion of  any  commodity  of  household  or 
personal  use  that  is  bought  by  the  public. 


They  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
advertising  everything,  from  pins  to  auto- 
mobiles, from  soup  to  real  estate,  from 
cotton  socks  to  diamond  pins — everything 
that  comes  under  the  general  heads  of 
utility  goods,  shopping  goods,  fashion 
goods,  necessities  and  luxuries. 

Whether  one  is  applying  extensive  or 
intensive  methods,  however,  the  nature  of 
the  commodity  must  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. An  advertising  plan  that  will 
push  shoes  will  have  no  effect  on  the  sale 
of  corsets,  no  matter  how  skilfully  the  ad- 
vertising is  done,  no  matter  how  accurate- 
ly the  copy — extensive  or  intensive — is 
prepared  and  employed. 

In  a merchandise  classification,  corsets 
are  primarily  fashion  goods,  though  in  a 
secondary  classification  they  must  be 


viewed  as  necessity  goods. 

In  advertising  corsets  from  the  proper 
merchandising  standpoint,  the  main  con- 
sideration must  be  the  way  the  corset  ful- 
fills its  purpose — its  function  as  a basis 
for  the  looks  of  the  woman’s  gown  and  in- 
deed her  complete  costuming.  Everything 
she  wears  depends  more  or  less  on  the 
corset  for  looks,  lines,  style,  service  and 
comfort.  She  must  have  a certain  corset 
to  fit  her  figure  comfortably  and  to  give 
her  costume  its  grace  of  outline  and  its 
conformity  to  the  vogue  in  dress. 

The  best  corset  advertising,  naturally, 
is  the  kind  that  will  bring  out  these  points 
most  clearly  and  most 
often.  Extensive,  or 
publicity,  copy  will  not ; 
intensive,  or  merchan- 
dising, copy  will. 

A Concrete  Example 

On  this  page  is  re- 
produced a 7 column  by 
17-in.  ad  of  Lazarus 
Bros.,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa., 
that  is  a good  example 
of  what  is  known  as  in- 
tensive advertising,  al- 
though it  was  originally 
used  rather  in  the  way 
an  extensive  ad  would 
be  used,  viz.,  to  attract 
general  attention. 

This  kind  of  an  ad 
would  be  ideal  as  the 
opening  of  a campaign 
for  direct  business.  It 
shows,  in  the  first  place, 
what  lines  the  depart- 
ment carries.  It  shows, 
in  the  second  place, 
what  styles  and  models 
of  each  line  the  depart- 
ment carries.  It  shows, 
in  the  third  place — or 
rather  it  describes — the 
uses  for  each  of  the 
models  when  adapted 
to  the  special  needs  of 
the  figure  they  are  de- 
signed to  fit.  It  shows,  in  the  fourth  place, 
the  value  offered  in  each  case  for  the  price. 
This  is  accomplished  by  stating  the  price, 
and  describing  the  materials  used. 

How  to  Run  a Series 
So  much  for  that  ad  as  a single  ad. 
It  opens  the  way  for  a series — each  ad  to 
run  once  a week  or  every  two  weeks,  de- 
pending on  the  volume  of  business  done  or 
the  size  of  the  corset  advertising  appropri- 
ation— designed  to  directly  interest  women 
who  are  in  immediate  need  of  a corset. 

Take  any  group  in  the  Lazarus  Bros, 
ad — the  top  group,  for  example — and 
study  out  how  each  model  could  be  made 
the  center  of  a small  ad  that  would  un- 
doubtedly bring  in  several  customers. 
Then,  study  the  bottom  group — four  mod- 

(Continued  on  page  123) 


Robber  Burt  Confiner fl-50  Net  Corsets,  guaranteed  rust 

proof,  the  most  comfortable  of 

Braaeieres  from  25c  up  to  $2.50  corsets  for  summer  wear,  50e 

Sift  Brassieres  ..$1.00  to  $1.50  and *1'°° 

Sanitary  Goods  including  the 
Crepe  De  Chine  Bust  Con-  large  and  medium  aprons  and 
toer.  pM.  .ad  .hit.  ..HJ® 

Trico  Girdles,  each $1.00  and 25c 


Seldom  Such  Style  in  an  $8.90 
Coat  as  this  New  Serge 
Model  Shows 

The  coat  la  made  of  good  wool  serge  woven  to  defy  storms 
and  wear.  It  has  self  belt,  a black  silk  collar  with  an  over  collar 
of  shepherd  check  silk  which  has  overstripe  of  vivid  color — ef- 
fective model  shown  in  navy  and  Copen. 

New  Printzess  Coats  $17.50 

The  sign  that  spells  quality  is  on  these  models,  the  Printress 
label.  One  style  is  made  of  an  elegant  black  whipcord,  while  an- 
other model  is  fashioned  of  shepherd  checks  lined  throughout 
with  colored  peau  de  cygne  and  trimmed  with  faille  collar  to 
mmtrb  lining  color. 
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Rubber  Hip  Confiner,  $3.50  ferrls  Waists  for  all,  from  the 

ond \2.aQ  y0Ung  girl  to  the  mature  figure. 

Children’s  Muslin  Waists,  50c 

and 25c  Accessories  such  as  bust  pads. 

Maternity  Corsets,  we  are  hose  supporters,  corset  shields, 
especially  well  prepared  to  take  8tedB  silk  and  ijnen  Uc)S3 
care  of  all  requirements  in  this 

line.  shown  in  the  corset  section. 


Shepherds’  Check  Suit  An  Ex- 
ception in  Point  of  Style  and 
Value  at  $12-95 

. A wonderful  suit  for  the  pnee.  See  for  yourself.  The  coat  is 
cut  with  deep  yoke  front  and  back.  The  trimming  consists  of 
self  belt,  black  faillo  collar  and  fancy  buttons;  colored  peau  de 
cygne  lining.  Wide  flaring  skirt. 

Handsome  Poplin  Suit  $25.00 

The  vogue  for  black  taffeta  bands. as  a trimming  feature  la 
well  featured  in  this  model  of  fine  wool  poplin.  Around  the  coat, 
as  belt,  as  collar,  as  loops  the  black  taffeta  is  used  while  a wide 
mack  taffeta  band  carries  out  the  trimming  idea  on  the  foot 
of  skirt 
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is  so  convincing  as  the 
These  buildings  are 
tories,  warehouses  and  executiv 
of  The  H.  W.  Gossard  Co.  of  Canadi 
America  and  the  United  States.  The 
factories  with  their  four  warehouse.* 
the  women  of  the  world  with  Gossard 
and  Brassieres. 
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For  descriptions  see  page  123  A 


Good  Examples  of  New  Season  Corset 
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The  Brassiere  Outlook 

New  Fashions  Favorable  to  Large 
Sales  of  These  Accessories 

The  garment  fashions  for  the  new  sea- 
son show  a strong  tendency  toward  fitted 
lines — not  the  old-time  tight-fitting  styles, 
but  sufficiently  curved  to  define  the  figure 
sharply.  Strong  representation  of  fitted 
dresses,  waists  and  suits  in  the  early  show- 
ings has  already  given  impetus  to  the  ad- 
vance fall  sales  of  brassieres. 

The  big  call  for  low-bust  corsets,  due  to 
the  demand  of  misses  and  slender  women 
for  flexible  models,  is  another  movement 
which  is  reflected  in  the  brassiere  demand. 

The  sheerness  of  the  bodices  and  waists 
necessitates  the  use  of  fine  laces  and  em- 
broideries in  allover  patterns  and  of  lus- 
trous silks  elaborately  trimmed.  Fine 
linens  hand-embroidered  or  silk  picots 
finished  with  hand-work  are  also  among 
the  exclusive  styles  which  are  shown  in 
profusion. 

Selling  Arguments 

There  is  a great  opportunity  for  re- 
tailers to  put  a lot  of  vim  into  their  pres- 
entation of  fall  brassieres.  The  fact  that 
these  brassieres  redistribute  the  flesh  and 
hold  the  corset  top  in  smooth  lines  affords 
excellent  selling  arguments.  When  the 
bust  section  is  cut  out  of  the  corset  the 
brassiere  softly  confines  the  bust  and  gives 
just  a sufficiently  tailored  effect  to  meet 
fashion’s  demands. 

For  stout  figures  there  is  the  possi- 
bility of  making  many  extra  sales  by  push- 
ing the  small  bandeaux  for  wear  under 
the  soft  brassiere  of  lace,  embroidery  or 
crepe' de  Chine. 

Moreover,  it  is  possible  to  sell  four 
brassieres  to  one  corset.  This,  indeed,  is 
a conservative  statement,  as  the  average 
corset  will  outwear  six  brassieres. 

The  new  brassiere  lines  are  exceedingly 
attractive  and  include  many  silk  models  in 
fleshcolor  and  in  white. 

f 

Corset  Waists 

Strong  Demand  for  Models  with  Low 
Top  and  Medium  Skirt 

So  strong  a preference  having  been 
shown  by  misses  and  slender  women  for 
low  bust  effects,  a large  proportion  of  the 
corset  waists  for  fall  are  made  in  low  or 
medium  low  measurements.  Corset  waists 
for  adults  or  for  young  women  needing  a 
special  support  are  made  with  higher 
busts,  however. 

The  extreme  types  in  girdle  forms  or 
with  low  top  and  short  skirt  are  also  in- 
cluded in  the  new  lines.  These  have  proved 
very  good  “educators”  in  inducing  misses 
to  buy  something  in  the  way  of  a corset 
after  the  recent  two  or  three  years’  corset- 
less period.  Usually  after  wearing  a very 
short,  soft  corset  waist  the  young  folks 
can  be  persuaded  to  take  a more  practical 
style. 

Last  season  retailers  gave  greater  at- 
tention than  ever  before  to  the  selection 
of  a due  assortment  of  corset  waists.  In 
most  stores,  too,  the  corset  waist  was  fitted 
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with  as  much  care  as  is  exercised  when  a 
corset  is  purchased.  A charge  as  low  as 
possible  was  usually  made  for  alterations. 
In  few  cases,  however,  were  alterations 
necessary,  as  the  retailer’s  stock  afforded 
sufficient  variety  of  style  to  meet  all  aver- 
age requirements. 

Corset  Advertising 

(Continued  from  page  113) 

els — and  figure  out  how  each  of  them 
could  be  made  the  central  argument  in  a 
small  ad,  run  once  or  twice  a week,  or 
maybe  every  two  weeks.  Then  there  are 
other  corsets  in  the  ad.  Each  one  of  them 
has  its  special  possibilities  as  a theme  for 
a business  building  ad.  Remember  that 
all  these  corsets  offer  subject  matter  for 
ideas  and  arguments  in  ads. 

The  effect  of  a campaign  of  this  kind 
would  be  twofold.  First,  it  would  feature 
the  lines  or  brands  to  the  store’s  advan- 
tage. Second,  it  would  feature  the  big 
point  of  each  model  in  the  line.  Third,  it 
would  stimulate  specific  interest  in  the 
service  facilities  of  the  department. 

The  result  would  be  quickened  turn- 
over, increased  volume  and  eventually — 
good  management  granted — better  profit. 

There  is  a good  deal  to  this  problem 
of  building  up  corset  business  through  ad- 
vertising— more  than  is  brought  out  in 
this  article.  But  think  these  points  over 
and  see  how  they  will  apply  to  your  corset 
business. 


Models  for  Fall 

This  brassiere  and  corset-waist  from  the  H.  & 
W.  Co.  are  especially  adapted  to  youthful  figures. 
The  corset-waist  has  low  top  and  medium  short 
skirt.  The  brassiere  crosses  in  front  and  has  a 
lace  sleeve  cap 


Our  Illustrations 


Of  the  corsets  and  brassieres  selected  by  the 
Economist  from  the  new  fall  lines  as  typifying 
the  styles  which  will  be  most  in  demand  for  the 
fall  and  winter  and  illustrated  on  pages  117  and 
118,  No.  1 on  page  117  is  a conservative  type  of 
corset,  with  medium  low  bust,  slightly  high  in  the 
center  front.  It  is  shaped  to  give  the  slightly 
purved  lines.  From  the  Gage-Downs  Co. 

An  attractive  front-laced  corset  in  pink  and 
white  broche  is  shown  in  No.  2 on  the  same  page. 
Its  important  features  are  the  shorter  skirt,  the 
gracefully  curved  lines  and  the  elastic  webbing 
inserts  at  side  fronts,  hips  and  back.  From  the 
H.  W.  Gossard  Co. 

In  No.  3 is  shown  an  excellent  type  of  corset 
for  the  average  figure.  This  model  is  so  shaped 
as  to  conform  to  the  fashionable  silhouette  which 
shows  the  natural  curves  of  the  figure.  It  is 
made  of  fine  quality  brocade.  From  George  C. 
Batcheller  & Co. 

The  flexible  front-laced  model  in  No.  4 is  cut 
on  shapely  lines  which  mold  the  figure  without 
rigidity.  It  is  made  of  light-weight  cotton  with 
pink  silk  stripe.  The  skirt  is  medium  length  and 
the  bust  medium.  From  the  Frolaset  Corset  Co. 

A conservative  corset  for  the  average  figure  is 
shown  in  No.  5.  It  is  made  of  fancy  striped  cot- 
ton and  is  sufficiently  pliable  to  follow  the  curves 
of  the  figure.  From  Weingarten  Bros.,  Inc. 

In  No.  6 is  shown  an  excellent  model  for 
medium  and  large  women.  An  extra  abdominal 
panel  holds  the  flesh  in  control.  This  model  gives 
the  correct  degree  of  curve  now  required.  From 
the  Warner  Bros.  Co. 

An  effectively  trimmed  brassiere  is  shown  in 
No.  1 on  Page  118.  Fine  quality  embroidery  is 
used  for  the  lower  section,  while  the  yoke  and 
shoulder  portions  are  of  filet  lace.  This  brassiere 
is  darted  to  throw  out  the  curves  of  the  bust. 
From  the  Model  Brassiere  Co. 

A brassiere  in  bandeau  effect  is  seen  in  No.  2 
on  the  same  page.  It  is  made  of  fleshcolor  cotton 
mesh,  with  attractive  lace  freely  used  in  front 
and  back  trimming,  and  has  ribbon  shoulder- 
straps.  From  the  Alberts  Mfg.  Co. 

A shapely  model  of  elaborate  design  is  shown 
in  No.  3.  This  is  made  of  fleshcolor  silk  and  Cluny 
lace.  It  fastens  in  the  back  and  has  a ribbon 
threaded  through  the  lace  at  a point  under  the 
bust  and  shoulders.  This  ribbon  holds  in  the  cor- 
set top,  but  leaves  the  upper  brassiere  section 
in  rounded  lines.  From  the  Chas.  R.  Debevoise  Co. 

A cotton  tricot  corset  for  slender  women  and 
misses  is  shown  in  No.  4 on  Page  118.  This 
model  has  a medium  low  top  and  medium  length 
skirt.  Being  lightly  boned,  it  is  extremely  flex- 
ible. From  Benjamin  & Johnes. 

In  No.  5 is  seen  a brassiere  of  silk  jersey 
effectively  trimmed  with  square-mesh  Yal  lace. 
This  model  is  designed  for  wear  under  evening 
gowns  or  sheer  bodices.  From  G.  M.  Poix,  Inc. 

No.  6 is  a practical  model  made  of  firm  cotton, 
with  effective  embroidery  in  wide  band  at  the 
top.  It  is  so  shaped  that  it  gives  the  curved 
figure  line  now  required  in  many  of  the  new 
garments.  From  La  Rose  Brassiere  Co. 
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EMERSON 
25c 

DOUBLE 
DISCS 


The  Emerson  Record 

is  the  result  of  28  years  of  concen- 
trated effort  and  experience  in  the 
phonograph  business. 

The  Emerson  Policy 

To  produce  the  best  record  at  any- 
where near  the  price.  To  give  our 
dealers  quick  and  efficient  service. 
To  keep  a little  ahead  of  the  popu- 
lar demand  by  producing  the  new 
hits  as  soon  as  they  are  published — 
not  three  months  later 

To  use  only  the  best  of  everything 
that  goes  to  make  up  perfect 
records,  be  it  music,  talent,  ma- 
terial or  workmanship. 

The  Emerson  Company 

is  an  organization  of  experts  anc 
trained  executives  who  have  gainec 
their  phonographic  and  business 
knowledge  through  years  of  prac- 
tical experience  in  conducting  largt 
and  successful  business  enterprises 


Play  \ The  Time  Of  A 
Standard  10-Inch  Record 
Retail  At  25  Cents 
Net  You  Over  50%  Profit 
On  Your  Investment 


Emerson  Records  are  universal  records  because  they  play  on 
Victor,  Columbia,  and  all  other  machines,  except  one,  without 
attachments. 


The  Emerson  list  of  selections  are  rapid 
sellers — BIG  HITS,  sung  and  played  by 
artists  of  national  reputation. 

We  also  have  humorous,  popular,  classic 
and  sacred  numbers. 

Emerson  Records  compare  favorably 
with  records  now  on  the  market,  retailing 
at  many  times  their  price. 

They  make 
turnovers. 


big  cash  sales  and  quick 


We  also  manufacture  the  Emerson  ioc 
Record.  It  is  the  biggest  ten  cents’ 
worth  ever  offered  to  vour  trade. 


With  a full  line  of  Emerson  records  you 
can  make  your  store  the  popular 
your  town.  Send 


music  center  of 


for  our  latest  lists  of  hits,  prices 
and  full  particulars. 


A Few  of  the  Latest 
Emerson  Releases 


No.  745 

(. 

NO.  751  { 
No.  746  j 

No.  748 
No.  747 


Good  Bye,  Good  Lu  k.  God  Bless 
You.  Peerless  Quartette. 

Come  B'ack  to  Erin,  Mom  Darling 
— Tenor  Duet.  Burr  & Campbell. 
I Sent  My  Wife  to  the  'l  housand 
Isles — Tenor  Solo.  M.  J.  O’Con- 
nell. 

Meet  Me  in  Havana.  Anna — - 
Tenor  Solo.  M.  J.  O’Connell. 
Sweet  Cider  Time.  When  You 
Were  Mine.  Arthur  Collins. 

I Miss  You,  Miss  America — Tenor 
Solo.  Manuel  Romaine. 
Hesitating  Blues.  Henry  Burr. 
Luana  Lou.  Henry  Burr. 

I adder  of  Roses — One-Step. 
Pavlowa  Gavotte — 

Emerson  Military  Band. 

Rackety  Coo — Fox  Trot. 

La  Confession  Waltz — 

Emerson  Military  Band. 

Babes  in  the  Wood — Fox  Trot. 
Harrigan  & Hart,  Part  1— 
Emerson  Military  Band. 


Emerson  % 

Phonograph  \ 

Company,  Dept.  K 
3 West  35th  Street,  \ 
New  York. 

Gentlemen:  Kindly 

send  me  at  once  list  of 
new  records,  prices  and  full 
particulars. 

Name  


City 


Pori* t bother  to  write  a letter — just  clip  this  coupon , 
attach  it  to  your  letterhead  and  mail.  We’ll  do  the  rest. 

Emerson  Phonograph  Co. 

\ DEPT.  K— 3 WEST  35TH  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


State Signed. 


NO  ATTACHMENTS  ARE  NEEDED  TO  PLAY  EMERSON  RECORDS 

(Except  on  one  positive  feed  machine) 
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The  Talking  Machine  Record  Situation 

Types  of  Records  Now  Being  Produced — How  Patents  Affect  Manufactur- 
ing and  Retailing — Limit  Size  of  Disc — Restrictions  Imposed  on  Retailers 


The  surprising  feature  of  the  talking 
machine  situation  is  the  fact  that  while 
there  are  nearly  100  concerns  manufac- 
turing these  commodities,  there  are  only 
seven  or  eight  concerns  which  produce 
talking  machine  records.  Yet  the  record 
is  certainly  an  essential  feature  of  the 
talking  machine. 

One  reason  for  such  a condition  will 
at  once  suggest  itself,  namely,  that  many 
of  the  machines  now  being  put  on  the 
market  are  assembled  machines;  in  other 
words,  that  one  can  start  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  talking  machines  without  any  great 
amount  of  capital  necessary. 

The  Patent  Situation 

The  real  key  to  the  situation,  however, 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  while  the  patents 
upon  the  talking  machine  have  largely  ex- 
pired, those  covering  the  processes  by 
which  it  is  possible  to  manufacture  records 
on  a commercial  basis  are  still  in  force, 
and  are  owned  by  one  or  more  of  the  older 
talking  machine  companies. 

To  understand  the  record  situation,  it 
is  necessary  to  realize  that  there  are  at 
present  practically  two  types  of  records — 
the  lateral  or  zig-zag  record,  and  the  verti- 
cal or  hill-and-dale  cut. 

How  Records  Differ 

In  the  lateral  record  the  sound  vibra- 
tions are  recorded  in  each  side  of  the  walls 
of  the  spiral  groove  on  the  surface  of  the 
record.  In  the  vertical  record  these  vibra- 
tions are  recorded  at  the  bottom  of  the 
curve  forming  little  hills  and  dales.  This 
latter  type  of  record  is  the  older  of  the 
two,  having  been  used  to  record  on  the 
wax  cylinders  made  for  the  first  talking 
machines.  The  patent  on  this  type,  we 
understand,  has  expired. 

There  is,  however,  another  patent  of 
importance,  under  which  most  of  the  pres- 
ent talking  machine  record  manufacturers 
operate.  This  patent  covers  the  speed  at 
which  a record  can  be  made. 

Speed  of  Recording  Important 

Without  going  into  scientific  details,  it 
may  be  said  that  experiments  have  shown 
that  sounds  can  be  recorded  more  per- 
fectly at  a certain  rate  of  speed  than  at 
a lower  rate.  This  discovery  is  covered 
by  a process  patent.  It  is  this  patent 
which  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  prac- 
tically none  of  the  records  made  by  the 
more  recently  formed  companies  are 
larger  than  7 in.  in  diameter. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  when  the 
disc  is  turning  at  a given  speed  the  re- 
cording needle  must  travel  faster  on  the 


Editor’s  Note — This  is  the  second  article  in 
our  series  on  conditions  in  the  talking  machine 
trade  and  industry  which  are  of  exceptional  inter- 
est to  retailers.  The  first  article  was  published 
in  our  issue  of  last  week,  July  8.  The  third  ar- 
ticle will  deal  with  a situation  which  seems  to 
call  loudly  for  reform. 


outside  of  the  disc  than  near  the  center. 
This  necessitates  averaging  the  speed  in 
recording,  in  order  to  get  the  best  results 
all  around.  Therefore,  to  attempt  to  make 
a record  at  a speed  less  than  specified  in 
this  process  patent  means,  of  necessity, 
that  the  disc  must  be  sufficiently  small 
that  as  its  center  is  approached  the  record- 
ing speed  will  be  high  enough  to  produce 
the  desired  results. 

Retailers  who  have  not  watched  the 
talking  machine  situation  closely  have 
probably  been  struck  by  the  fact  that  the 
newer  record  companies  were  making  only 
comparatively  small-sized  records  and 
wondered  why  this  was  the  case.  The  ex- 
planation, as  we  have  said,  lies  in  the 
process  patent  covering  the  speed  with 
which  records  can  be  made. 

Validity  Not  Yet  Established 

Whether  this  patent  will  hold  in  court 
or  not  has  not  been  decided.  One  of  the 
big  record  companies  recently  brought  suit 
against  a retail  concern  for  selling  a rec- 
ord which  was  claimed  to  be  an  infringe- 
ment of  this  patent.  This  suit  was  thrown 
out  of  court,  however,  because  it  was 
shown  that  this  being  a process  patent 
only  the  manufacturer,  and  not  the  re- 
tailer, could  be  held  for  any  alleged  in- 
fringement. 

A Combination  Record 

We  said  that  there  were  practically 
only  two  types  of  records.  This  reserva- 
tion was  made  because  there  is  on  the 
market  at  the  present  time  a record  which 
is  claimed  to  be  a combination  of  the  verti- 
cal and  the  horizontal  cut  and,  therefore, 
playable  on  either  type  of  machine. 

While  the  number  of  record  manufac- 
turers in  this  country  is  very  limited,  such 
is  not  the  case  in  other  countries.  In  Eng- 
land, for  example,  there  are  probably 
twenty-five  or  thirty  concerns  making 
talking  machine  records.  Of  course,  the 
difference  in  the  patent  laws  of  the  various 
countries  is  responsible  for  this  situation. 

Lower  Prices  Abroad 

Many  of  the  patents  still  in  force  in 
the  United  States  have  expired  in  Great 
Britain,  and  it  is  possible  to  purchase  10- 
in.  and  12-in.  records  abroad  for  consid- 
erably less  than  the  standard  price  in  the 
United  States. 

Whether  these  European  records  can 
be  imported  into  this  country  on  a com- 
mercial basis  remains  to  be  proved.  Cer- 
tainly, if  the  patent  covering  the  speed 
at  which  a record  can  be  made  is  held  to 
be  valid,  these  foreign  records  will  clearly 
be  infringements  upon  the  American  pat- 
ent rights.  The  question  of  patent  rights 
will,  no  doubt,  be  threshed  out  in  the  near 
future.  And,  no  matter  which  side  wins 
the  decision,  the  retailer  will  be  the  gainer, 
since  the  way  will  be  made  just  that  much 
clearer. 

When  one  is  familiar  with  the  two 


types  of  records  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  the  machines  designed  for  playing 
lateral  records  have  the  sound  box  in  one 
position,  while  in  those  intended  to  play 
vertical-cut  records  the  sound  box  must  be 
in  another  position  in  order  properly  to 
reproduce  the  sound  vibrations.  Already 
many  “universal”  attachments  are  being 
made  to  provide  an  easy  means  of  chang- 
ing the  position  of  the  sound  box. 

Retailing  Restrictions 

All  of  these  facts  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  retailer,  because  at  the  pres- 
ent time  those  companies  which  are  mak- 
ing both  talking  machines  and  talking  ma- 
chine records  are  using  every  available 
means  of  restricting  the  sale  of  their  rec- 
ords to  such  dealers  as  also  handle  their 
machines.  Some  of  the  contracts  which 
the  dealer  has  been  asked  to  sign  are  ex- 
ceedingly complicated.  The  retailer  who 
does  not  read  these  documents  carefully 
is  very  liable  to  find  that  the  only  rights 
he  has  in  the  handling  of  the  merchandise 
is  the  right  to  pay  his  bills  promptly. 

Try  to  Control  Consumer 

Some  of  the  companies  go  so  far  as  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  their  records,  even  by 
the  consumer,  on  any  except  their  own 
machines. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  enforce 
such  a prohibition,  but  the  attempt  to  do 
so  illustrates  the  lengths  to  which  com- 
panies holding  or  operating  under  the  orig- 
inal patents  are  going  in  attempting  to 
control  the  situation. 

Demand  Will  Be  Supplied 

A condition  of  this  character  must 
sooner  or  later  be  cleared  up.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  undoubtedly  a greater 
demand  for  records  than  present  factory 
facilities  can  keep  up  with.  It  is  unlikely 
that  this  condition  will  continue,  however. 
Business  history  has  time  and  time  again 
demonstrated  that  supply  quickly  catches 
up  with  demand.  If  the  demand  cannot 
be  taken  care  of  by  present  manufactur- 
ers, other  factors  will  inevitably  come  into 
the  field. 

When  the  demand  is  great  and  the  sup- 
ply is  short  the  incentive  is  too  great  to 
be  overlooked  by  brains  and  capital,  and 
up  to  now  in  practically  every  line  where- 
in original  patentees  have  attempted  to 
maintain  a restricted  monopoly  inventive 
genius  has  found  a way  to  meet  the  situ- 
ation. 

Summing  up  the  situation,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  if  the  demand  for  records  is  not 
met  by  the  established  companies  it  will 
be  met  by  new  factors  in  the  trade. 

♦ 

In  Lawrence,  Mass.,  on  July  4 the  Robertson- 
Sutherland  Co.  and  the  Cross  Dry  Goods  Co.  gave 
their  employees  an  outing.  The  Robertson- 
Sutherland  people  went  to  Revere  Beach  in  spe- 
cial cars,  and  the  Cross  employees  went  to  Boston, 
where  they  took  a boat  for  Bass  Point,  after- 
ward visiting  Revere  Beach. 
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| Take  this  SAFE  Road  to 
| New  Era  of  Talking  h 

liiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


Practically  every  department  store  in  America  will  soon  have  a 
talking  machine  section.  The  Wise  Buyer  will  choose  the  Fraad 
Line  from  $10  to  $150.  A special  feature  of  exclusiveness  is 


The  FRAAD  Jr.  to  R< 


The  FRAAD  Jr.  is  built  to  stand  the  most  exacting,  cautious 
TESTS.  It  will  give  satisfaction  today— and  years  hence— because 
it  is  FUNDAMENTALLY  RIGHT. 


New  York  Factory 
& Show  Ro  oms 
1160  Broadway 


FRAAE 


Wh©  Makes  the  Fraad? 

A maker  who  knows  the  phonograph  business  thor- 
oughly— who  is  soundly,  substantially  responsible — 
with  every  needed  facility  to  properly  manufacture 
the  Fraad  Machines. 


Consumers  usually  regard  the  talking  machine  as 
a piece  of  furniture,  demanding  an  artistic,  simple, 
substantial-looking  instrument.  The  Fraad  Jr.  cab- 
inet is  a selling  feature. 


The  Fraad  Jr.  is  made  in  mahogany,  antique  ivory 
or  Circassian  walnut  finished  wood,  beautifully  done ; 
stands  34  inches  high;  has  4 shelves  for  record 
albums;  and  double  doors. 


The  best  of  the  best  is  embodied  in  sound  box,  tone 
arm,  sound  chamber — the  second  important  selling 
feature. 


The  Fraad  motors  run  smoothly,  evenly  and  silently, 
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Talking  Machine  Men 


Hold  Annual  Meeting — Association’s 
Work  for  Price  Maintenance 

The  tenth  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Talking  Machine 
Jobbers  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Traymore, 
Atlantic  City,  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  of  this  week.  Most  of  the  pro- 
ceedings took  place  behind  closed  doors. 
An  Economist  staff-member  who  attend- 
ed was  admitted  during  a part  of  the  time, 
but  at  an  early  stage  non-members  were 
requested  to  leave. 

After  the  meeting  had  been  called  to 
order  by  President  Andrew  B.  McCarthy, 
Secretary  Rauth  read  a resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Association  at  the  previous 
year’s  meeting  and  favoring  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Stevens  price  maintenance 
bill.  He  then  outlined  some  of  the  work 
which  had  been  done  by  the  Association’s 
Stevens  bill  committee  during  the  past 
year. 

Price  Maintenance  Measures 

Mr.  Rauth  brought  out  the  fact  that 
every  member  of  Congress  had  been  seen 
personally  by  some  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  letters  had  been  written  to 
thousands  of  dealers  all  over  the  country, 
and  that,  in  addition  to  this,  petitions 
favoring  the  Stevens  bill  had  been  sent 
by  the  committee  to  the  various  Congress- 
men. 

Secretary  Rauth  also  stated  that  mer- 
chants, particularly  in  the  South  and  West, 
seemed  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  Stevens 
bill,  and  if  not  actively  opposed  to  it,  were 
indifferent.  In  many  cases,  he  added,  they 
appeared  to  be  ignorant  of  the  bill  and 
of  its  purpose.  He  concluded  with  an  ar- 
gument tending  to  show  that  the  princi- 
ples underlying  the  Stevens  bill  were  es- 
sential to  the  proper  conservation  of  the 
Association’s  interests. 

A resolution  was  adopted  in  favor  of 
the  Stephens-Ashurst  bill,  now  pending, 
and  it  was  announced  that  committees 
would  be  appointed  to  carry  on  the  work 
begun  last  year. 

At  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  it  was  vot- 
ed to  hold  the  eleventh  annual  convention 
again  at  Atlantic  City,  the  date  to  be  set 
by  the  Executive  Committee.  The  new 
officers  elected  were:  E.  C.  Rauth,  St. 
Louis,  president;  L.  C.  Wiswell,  Chicago, 
secretary;  H.  A.  Winkelman,  Boston,  vice- 
president;  W.  H.  Reynalds,  Mobile,  treas- 
urer. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  consist 
of  the  four  above-mentioned  officers  to- 
gether with  the  three  junior  ex-presi- 
dents: A.  G.  McCarthy,  G.  A.  Mickel  and 
A.  C.  Raush. 

4 — . — 

Export  Trade  Grows 


Increase  Especially  Notable  in  Manufactured 
Goods  Ready  for  Consumption 

Continued  increase  in  this  country’s  export 
trade  is  shown  by  the  preliminary  statement  is- 
sued by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce for  the  last  of  May  and  for  the  eleven 
months  ending  May  31  last. 

The  exports  for  the  month  jumped  from  $270,- 


VM 


000,000,  in  round  figures,  for  May,  1915,  to  $470,- 
000,000  for  the  same  month  this  year.  The  most 
remarkable  increase  is  shown  in  the  exports  of 
manfuactures  ready  for  consumption,  the  figures 
for  May,  1915,  being  $97,546,042,  against  $239,- 
623,211  for  May  of  this  year. 

The  exports  for  the  eleven  months  ending  May 
31,  1915,  were  $2,452,033,414,  while  this  year  the 
amount  was  $3,814,454,113. 

The  exports  of  manufactures  ready  for  con- 
sumption which  for  the  eleven  months  ending 
May  31,  1915,  were  less  than  $700,000,000,  ex- 
ceeded- for  the  eleven  months  ending  May  31,  this 
year,  $1,760,000,000.  In  other  words,  there  is  a 
gain  in  our  exports  of  completely  manufactured 
products  of  more  than  $1,000,000,000  for  the 
eleven  months. 

New  Store  Completed 

Evansville  (Ind.)  Firm  in  Handsome,  Well- 
Equipped  Structure 

A.  P.  Lahr  & Son,  Evansville,  Ind.,  have  re- 
moved to  their  new  building,  75  x 150  ft.,  three 
stories  and  basement.  The  building  occupies  a 
corner  location  and  is  of  handsome  character. 
The  finishings  and  furniture  are  also  of  high 
grade.  There  are  225  linear  feet  of  display  win- 
dows. Prism  glass  is  set  into  the  sidewalks  to 
give  light  to  the  basement. 

The  equipment  includes  electric  passenger  and 
freight  elevators,  automatic  sprinkler  system  and 
a vacuum  cleaner  system  with  connections  on 
each  floor.  Water  is  furnished  to  the  store  by  a 
well,  286  ft.  deep.  An  advantageous  feature  of 
the  building  is  a separate  entrance  to  the  base- 
ment. 

4 __ 

For  Five-Story  Store 


The  Chamberlin-Johnson-DuBose  Co.,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  has  leased  for  a long  term  of  years  a site 
measuring  100  x 200  ft.,  and  will  erect  thereon 
a five-story  and  basement  building  conforming 
in  style  with  the  annex  now  occupied  by  the  con- 
cern’s furniture  department.  The  building  is  to 
be  of  the  highest  type  of  department  store  con- 
struction and  is  to  be  completed  within  the  year. 

4 

Short  Lengths  of  News 

L.  N.  Levinson,  buyer  of  coats,  suits,  dresses, 
waists,  petticoats,  furs,  etc.,  for  Lipman,  Wolfe  & 
Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  was  in  the  New  York  market 
this  week. 

Albert  Mitchell,  well  known  in  the  dress 
accessories  trade  and  for  ten  years  with  the 
Brueck  & Wilson  Co.,  in  whose  interests  he  cov- 
ered the  Western  territory  as  far  as  the  Coast, 
has  connected  himself  with  Klauber  Bros.  & Co. 
Mr.  Mitchell  will  represent  his  new  concern  in 
his  former  territory. 

Harry  Bechhoff  has  severed  his  connection 
with  Samstag  & Hilder  Bros,  and  has  associated 
himself  with  the  Hauser  Marabou  & Ostrich 
Feather  Co.,  Inc.,  184  Fifth  Avenue.  He  will 
represent  his  new  concern  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Missouri  and  Kansas. 

E.  A.  Sherman,  who  for  the  last  year  and  a 
half  has  been  buyer  of  coats,  suits,  waists  and 
boys’  clothing  for  John  A.  Roberts  & Co.,  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  has  resigned  that  position  and  will  open  a 
specialty  store  in  Utica.  Mr.  Sherman  will 
occupy  two  floors,  with  a frontage  of  28  ft.,  and 
will  handle  coats,  suits,  furs,  dresses,  waists  and 
children’s  wear. 

On  Aug.  1 the  Gage-Downs  Co.,  manufacturers 
of  corsets,  will  occupy  another  loft  in  the  build- 
ing wherein  they  are  located  at  2700-2706  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago.  This  will  give  them  an  ad- 
ditional space  of  15,000  sq.  ft.,  making  their  fac- 
tory floor  space  total  75,000  sq.  ft.  Plans  are 
being  drawn  for  new  offices  and  salesrooms,  with 
sample  rooms  so  arranged  that  buyers  will  be 
able  to  see  the  styles  on  living  figures.  The  ad- 
ditional space  will  enable  the  concern  to  increase 
its  output  by  about  25  per  cent. 


To  Erect  Large  Annex 


Birmingham  ^Ala.;  Firm’s  New  Addition  Will 
Have  Novel  Features 

Loveman,  Joseph  & Loeb,  Birmingham,  Ala., 
are  about  to  begin  the  erection  of  a six-story  and 
basement  annex,  of  steel-frame  construction. 
They  have  also  let  a contract  for  the  remodeling 
and  renovation  of  their  present  building.  The 
annex,  which  will  be  located  in  the  rear  of  the 
present  establishment,  will  cost  $250,000.  A roof 
garden  will  be  one  of  its  features.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  the  annex  the  store  will  have  frontages 
of  140  and  235  ft. 

The  remodeling  of  the  present  structure  will 
include  the  installation  of  new  display  windows 
and  entrances  and  the  installation  of  display 
windows  along  the  entire  length  of  the  side  front. 
Thus  375  linear  feet  will  be  devoted  to  display 
windows  and  entrances.  The  walls  between  the 
old  and  the  new  building  will  be  removed. 

On  the  main  floor  there  will  be  a mezzanine 
running  the  entire  length  of  the  building.  A fea- 
ture of  this  mezzanine  will  be  the  pneumatic  tube 
room,  which  will  be  glass  inclosed  and  artificially 
ventilated.  It  is  expected  that  visitors  to  the 
store  will  be  much  interested  in  this  feature  of  its 
service. 

On  the  mezzanine  there  will  also  be  a writing 
and  rest-room  for  women,  together  with  a retir- 
ing room  of  the  most  modern  type. 

On  the  main  floor  of  the  annex,  directly  in  the 
rear  of  the  men’s  wear  department,  there  will  be 
a comfortably  furnished  writing,  smoking  and 
rest  room  for  men. 

The  roof  garden  will  be  inclosed  in  glass  in 
winter  and  will  be  used  as  a recreation  place 
by  the  women  employees.  There  will  also  be  a 
children’s  playground  on  the  roof. 

The  basement  of  the  annex  will  be  used  for 
locker-rooms  and  lavatories  for  the  employees  and 
for  receiving  and  shipping  departments. 

On  the  fourth  floor  of  the  annex  there  will  be 
a tea-room.  The  fifth  and  sixth  floors  will  be 
used  for  reserve  stock. 

4 

Business  as  Usual 

One  of  the  Mills  & Gibb  receivers  stated  to  an 
Economist  staff-member  this  week  that  the  work 
of  reorganizing  the  concern’s  affairs  was  proceed- 
ing satisfactorily.  In  all  probability,  he  added, 
a definite  statement  will  be  issued  prior  to  the 
expiration  on  Aug.  8 of  the  time  allowed  by  the 
court. 

In  the  meantime  the  receivers  are  conducting 
the  business  as  a going  concern,  making  their 
purchases,  receiving  and  filling  orders  and  en- 
deavoring in  every  way  to  give  the  usual  service 
to  the  trade. 

Economisms 

There  are  “fine”  points  in  insurance  policies 
of  all  kinds  with  which  merchants  ought  to  thor- 
oughly familiarize  themselves. 


Among  the  traits  that  most  clearly  tend  to 
business  success  should  not  broadmindedness  be 
rated  among  the  most  effective? 


No  matter  how  desirable  and  well  bought, 
goods  ought  to  be  properly  backed  up  by  ads, 
windows,  equipment  and  salesforce. 

> 

See  That  All  Read  It! 

Progressive  merchants  and  store  man- 
agements will  take  care  that  all  the  pages  of 
this  American  Styles  Number — reading  mat- 
ter, illustrations  and  advertisements — are 
studied  by  their  salespeople,  as  well  as  by 
their  department  heads.  It  will  pay,  fur- 
thermore, to  take  up  this  number  and  thor- 
oughly discuss  it  at  the  meetings  which  are 
now  the  rule  in  up-to-date  retail  establish- 
ments. 
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A Great  London  & Paris  Success 

The  Neu)  “Pastel  Plaid”  Hats 


for  Motoring , Golfing  and  Outdoor  Wear 


HESE  Hats  have  quite  a “Harris 
Tweed”  look  and  positively  ra- 
diate Holiday.  They  are  made  in  a 
hair-plait  of  very  soft  touch  and 
appearance,  in  a plaid  design.  The 
dominant  colour  of  a pastel  hue, 
threaded  with  white,  and  another 
contrasting  soft  shade. 


Shade  No.  Dominant  Colour  Threaded 


/. 

Duck  Ezg  Blue  . 

. . White  and  Gold 

2. 

Mastic 

. . White  and  Blue 

3. 

Gold 

. . White  and  Blue 

4. 

Cyclamen 

. White  and  Blue 

5. 

White 

. Black 

6. 

Black 

. . White 

The 

Hats  are  banded 

in  a superior 

Moire  Ribbon  of  a shade  to  harmonize 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


An  Assortmen  of  3 dozen  will  be 
sent  F.O.B.  American  Express  for.  . 


$60.50 


John  Smith  (London  Wall)  Ltd. 

MANUFACTURING  MILLINERS 

Publishers  of  Millinery  Notes  and  Forecast  (Illus.) — gratis  and  post  free  to  Trade  only. 

131-133  LONDON  WALL,  LONDON,  E.  C. 

CABLES:  “HEADDRESS— LONDON” 


July  15,  1916 
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Woman  Merchant  on  Mail  Order  Competition 

After  Exhaustive  Study  of  the  Reasons  Why  Consumers  Are  Influenced  by  the  Catalog  She  Sug- 
gests Various  Ways  in  Which  Retailers  Can  Combat  It — Broad-minded  Co-operation  Needed 


Written  for  the  Dry  Goods  Economist 

After  having  had  the  well-known  mail 
order  houses  quoted  to  me  daily  for 
months,  I decided  to  study  the  situation 
and  seek  an  answer  to  the  question  I 
repeatedly  asked  myself,  viz.,  What  is  the 
psychological  influence  of  the  mail  order 
catalog? 

I studied  the  matter  long  and  seriously, 
quizzed  my  fellow-merchants,  and  drew 
from  my  customers  all  the  information  I 
could,  as  to  why  and  what  they  bought.  I 
tried  to  put  myself  in  their  places  and 
analyze  the  working  of  the  mind  that 
wrould  decide  to  use  a sheet  of  paper,  an 
envelope  and  postage  and  take  the  trip  to 
the  postoffice,  passing  her  home  merchant 
by,  all  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  two 
five-yard  rolls  of  shelf  paper  for  5 cents, 
when  right  at  her  door  was  the  same 
amount  for  the  same  price,  except  that  it 
was  in  one  roll.  (This  is  an  actual 
occurrence.) 

Up  to  the  Merchant 

I knew  that  the  merchandise  in  every 
store  in  this  town  was  as  good  as  could 
be  bought.  I also  knew  that  the  style, 
assortment  and  display  were  as  good  as 
could  be  found  in  any  business  center. 
There  was  variety  enough,  too,  for  the 
average  town  shopper. 

After  studying  the  catalogs  and 
creating  for  myself  an  opportunity  to 
examine  the  merchandise  advertised 
therein,  I reached  this  conclusion : Every 
merchant — and  there  are  many — who  loses 
business  to  the  mail  order  concerns  can 
blame  himself  for  the  loss. 

Wrong  Way  to  Take  It 

Keep  your  feet  on  the  ground  when  the 
mail  order  houses  are  quoted  and  take  off 
your  hat  to  them  for  furnishing  you  an 
opportunity  to  improve  the  quality  of  gray 
matter  you  possess.  It’s  pretty  tough, 
Mr.  Merchant,  but  it’s  good  discipline. 

I know  one  merchant  who  nearly  every 
time  a mail  order  house  is  quoted,  figura- 
tively speaking,  bounds  clear  up  to  the 
ceiling,  strikes  and  usually  comes  down. 
The  result  is  that  his  customer  laughs — in 
his  sleeve  or  audibly — at  his  discomfort, 
has  a better  regard  for  the  mail  order 
house  and  is  pleased  to  see  his  merchant 
roiled. 

I-  j.  =*. 

Appeal  to  the  Women! 

Since  the  persons  most  afflicted  by 
mailorderitis  are  women,  to  the  women  we 
must  appeal.  A man,  wise  guy,  wouldn’t 
be  guilty  of  buying  a stove  whose  top  and 
some  other  parts  are  about  one-half  the 
weight  of  the  good,  honest  range  his  home 
merchant  offers  him,  simply  because  he 
saw  a few  harness  snaps  advertised  in  a 
catalog  and  sold,  by  the  solid  dozens,  a 
trifle  cheaper  than  he  could  buy  them 
singly  at  home.  Oh!  no.  That  isn’t  like 
a man. 


by  Mrs.  E.  N.  Watkins,  Knoxville,  Tioga  Co.,  Pa.,  (a  Ci 

Now,  Mr.  Merchant,  remember  the 
mail  order  concerns  are  legitimate  com- 
petitors. If  you  want  them  to  stay  out  of 
your  territory  or  to  pay  a mercantile  tax, 
the  same  as  you  do,  for  the  business  they 
do,  get  busy,  go  at  it  right  and  stop  your 
growling.  You  men  are  the  lawmakers; 
you  should  know  just  how  it  is  done.  We 
women  are  incompetent  to  vote,  or  we 
might  be  able  to  help  you. 

Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  most  fertile 
States  for  the  mail  order  crops,  compels 
her  merchants  to  pay  a tax  for  the  privi- 
lege of  providing  a place  for  the  people  of 
the  community  to  supply  their  needs. 
Why  not  exact  the  same  from  the  concerns 
who,  through  the  mails,  come  from  the  out- 
side and  take  the  business  away? 

Get  Together! 

The  only  thing  I can  see  that  will  effect 
a remedy  is  for  the  merchants  to  get  to- 
gether and  organize,  advertise,  familiarize, 
analogize,  and  popularize. 

Organize ! 

Let  all  the  business  men,  in  town, 
county  and  State,  organize.  Throw  petty 
local  differences  and  belittling  jealousies 
to  the  four  winds,  and  unite  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  all  business. 

Adopt  the  creed  “The  brotherhood  of 
man.”  Take  for  a motto  “United  for  the 
best  interests  of  our  community.”  Use  as 
a slogan  “Bigger  and  better  business  for 
busy  boosters.”  And  work!  work!  work! 
for  the  common  good  of  your  fellows,  as 
well  as  of  your  business. 

Advertise ! 

Edit  and  publish  store  papers,  the  ma- 
terial to  be  furnished  by  store  folks,  and 
every  man  in  business  in  your  center  to  be 
represented.  Or,  better  still,  have  a 
brightly  colored  illustrated  catalog  con- 
taining spiels  that  will  compel  the  folks  to 
sit  up  and  take  notice.  Put  this  into  every 
home.  Let  a portion  of  it  contain  snap- 
shots of  the  interesting  things  about  the 
locality  from  which  it  is  sent,  appealing 
to  the  people  to  lend  their  support  toward 
maintaining  these  interests  by  spending 
their  money  at  home,  instead  of  helping  to 
improve  and  support  a locality  where 
neither  they  nor  their  children  could  hope 
for  any  help. 

I would  have  capable  men  and  women, 
either  from  the  store  force  or  hired  for  the 
purpose,  put  these  catalogs  into  the  homes 
for  miles  around.  I would  make  it  an  ad- 
vertising, canvassing  and  educational  cam- 
paign, teaching  the  women  all  possible 
things  about  fabrics,  styles,  values,  busi- 
ness conditions,  the  sources  of  supply  and 
demand — in  fact,  anything  that  would  in- 
terest her  in  the  business  establishments 
near  her. 

I would  also  endeavor  to  convince  her 
that  when  she  pays  29  cents  for  a 25-cent 


iter  of  Less  Than  1,000  Population.) 

piece  of  neckwear,  59  cents  for  a 50-cent 
corset-cover  and  69  cents  for  a 50-cent 
dress  she  has  not  only  paid  her  own  post- 
age, but  has  also  paid  the  postage  on  the 
same  article  for  another,  in  spite  of  the 
numerous  announcements  “we  pay  the 
postage,”  so  cleverly  pointed  out  by  the 
little  arrow. 

Familiarize ! 

Insist  upon  it,  and  make  it  possible  for 
every  person  in  your  employ,  to  so 
familiarize  himself  with  and  become  so 
well  informed  about  the  merchandise  he 
is  selling  that  he  can  present  it  to  his 
customers  in  terms  just  as  pleasing,  attrac- 
tive and  convincing  as  any  mail  order  ad 
ever  written.  This,  coupled  with  the  mer- 
chandise to  show  in  place  of  an  illustration, 
should  land  the  most  of  the  business. 

I would  become  as  well  posted  as  pos- 
sible on  the  lines  handled  by  other  dealers, 
and  when  my  farmer  friend  dropped  the 

remark  that  he  was  “Goin’  to  send  to ’s 

for  a milking  machine,”  if  I could  not  sell 
him  one  I would  go  with  him  to  a home 
merchant  and  use  my  influence  to  help  sell 
him  one.  I would  be  so  big  that  I could 
help  even  a competitor  to  sell  it  if  it  would 
keep  the  business  at  home. 

Analogize ! 

Take  some  of  your  expense  fund  and 
purchase  some  of  the  astounding  bargains 
quoted  from  the  mail  order  catalogs  by 
your  customers.  Keep  them  handy  and 
show  what  you  can  sell  at  the  same  price. 
Compare.  Find  out  where  the  goods  agree 
or  differ.  Then,  when  you  hear  a cus- 
tomer say  he  can  buy  cheaper  from  the 
mail  order  house,  you  can  SHOW  him — 
whether  he  is  from  Missouri  or  not — that 
he  gets  just  what  he  pays  for  and  nothing 
more. 

Popularize ! 

Make  yourself,  your  store  and  your 
merchandise  so  popular  that  the  outside 
fellow  will  have  a hard  time  to  get  even 
an  audience. 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  take  a few  extra 
steps  to  please  a customer,  and  when  you 
do  him  a favor  don’t  do  it  so  grudgingly 
that  it  takes  all  the  sweetness  out  of  it. 
If  something  goes  wrong  make  your  cus- 
tomer see  and  feel  that  it  is  a delight  to 
make  it  right.  Be  as  approachable  before 
a good,  full  meal  as  you  are  after  one. 

Be  honest ! Be  generous ! Be  fair  and 
just  in  all  your  transactions.  Then  your 
neighbors  will  be  compelled  to  buy  your 
merchandise  because  of  the  admiration 
you  incite  by  possessing  these  qualities. 

This  would  be  my  way  of  meeting  the 
mail  order  competition.  Is  it  feasible? 

♦ 

It  is  not  mere  diversity  and  minuteness,  but 
rather  conciseness,  timeliness  and  general  use- 
fulness that  make  retail  store  statistics  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  busy  merchant. 
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Busy  California 


Department  Store 


buys  ten  1916 
Model  National 
Cash  Registers 
after  studying 
other  systems 


ORANGE  BELT  EMPORIUM,  POMONA,  CAL. 


All  investigations  showed  NCR 
Service  to  be  safest  and  quickest 


Speed 

The  Orange  Belt  Emporium,  of  Pomona,  Cal.,  does  a 
large  business  in  a small  space.  Their  executives  have 
had  long  experience  with  cashier  and  other  systems. 
Their  adoption  of  the  N.  C.  R.  Clerk-Wrap  Plan  is 
therefore  doubly  significant.  They  have  found  in  the 
N.  C.  R.  plan  a practical  solution  of  the  problem  of 
making  the  greatest  number  of  sales  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  and  in  a limited  space. 

Economy 

Their  new  N.  C.  R.  equipment  will  give  them  econ- 
omy of  operation  through  a reduction  in  sales  force  and 
elimination  of  saleslip  expense.  The  first  cost  of 
N.  C.  R.  equipment  is  practically  the  only  cost. 

Protection 

The  ten  National  Cash  Registers  which  they  have 
bought  will  afford  the  most  efficient  protection  by  giv- 
ing printed  receipts  to  customers,  thus  forcing  an 
accurate,  unchangeable  record  of  every  transaction.  A 
quick  and  positive  audit  at  the  end  of  the  day  is  the 
result. 

Flexibility 

The  new  registers  will  be  so  placed  that  they  can  be 
rapidly  shifted  or  concentrated  according*  to  the  crowds 
that  special  sales  may  develop. 


Fewer  transfers  needed 

Waiting  for  change  prompts  customers  to  request 
transfer  accommodation.  The  N.  C.  R.  Clerk-Wrap 
Plan  will  enable  this  store  to  give  such  a quick  cash 
service  that  the  cause  of  transfer  requests  will  be 
removed.  This  will  reduce  their  transfer  expense. 

Distribution  of  registers 

One  complete  1916  model,  wood-finished-metal 
cabinet,  multiple-drawer  register  will  be  placed  in  each 
of  the  following*  departments: 

(1)  Notions,  veilings,  and  neckwear;  (2)  hosiery, 
gloves,  ribbons  and  embroideries;  (3)  ready  to  wear 
and  shoes;  (4)  domestics,  cotton  dress  goods  and 
linens ; (5)  tea  and  coffee  department  and  soda  fountain ; 

(6)  draperies,  blankets,  rugs,  queensware  and  glass; 

(7)  corsets,  muslin  underwear  and  infants’  wear; 

(8)  art  goods,  patterns,  etc.;  (9)  silks  and  dress  goods; 
( 10)  transfer  desk. 

The  N.  C.  R.  Clerk-Wrap  Plan  is  good  for  this  busy 
California  department  store,  and  is  also  good  for  every 
department  store,  large  and  small. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Write  to-day  for  suggestions  that  will  help  your  store 
Offices  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  world 
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New  Ideas  Plentiful 

Panne  Velvet,  Tricornes,  Draped 

Crowns,  Ornaments  and  Wings 

Representatives  of  the  leading  milli- 
nery houses  have  returned  from  their 
trips  to  Paris,  bringing  with  them  un- 
usually large  importations.  Their  liberal 
selections  are  due  largely  to  the  excep- 
tional value  of  the  many  ideas  advanced 
by  Paris  milliners  for  the  new  season. 

A development  of  particular  interest 
is  the  rapidly  increasing  vogue  for  light- 
colored  felt  hats  for  early  autumn  sports 
wear.  Paris  milliners  are  introducing 
these  hats  especially  in  dull,  soft  shades  of 
tan  and  blue,  in  high-crown  sailor  shapes. 

New  Forms  of  Decoration 

The  favored  form  of  decoration  is 
hand-embroidery  in  outlining  stitch,  made 
of  delicately-colored  fine  silk  threads  com- 
bined with  tinting.  Particular  preference 
is  given  to  rural  scenes,  especially  barn- 
yard and  garden  views.  These  effects  are 
entirely  different  from  the  embroidered 
and  painted  designs  of  the  past  season. 

Another  trimming  feature  of  note  is 
the  use  of  narrow  bands  of  summer  er- 
mine underneath  the  edge  of  the  minia- 
ture brim. 

Striped  felts  are  also  featured.  These 
are  so  decorative  in  themselves  that  they 
are  finished  solely  with  a simple  band  of 
self  material. 

Light-colored  velours  continue  to  hold 
a fairly  prominent  position. 

Panne  Velvet  the  Material 

For  hats  intended  for  general  wear 
panne  velvet  is  by  all  odds  the  smartest 


material.  It  is  particularly  well  liked  in 
black,  but  such  dark  colors  as  corbeau 
blue,  African  brown  and  burgundy  have 
a fair  share  of  attention. 

Plain  Lyons  velvet,  particularly  in 
black,  is  also  employed,  especially  in  me- 
dium-grade millinery. 

Hatter’s  plush  is  used  in  a fairly  lib- 
eral degree,  either  alone  or  in  combination 
with  felt  or  velvet.  Hatter’s  plush  sailors 
promise  to  occupy  a good  position  later  in 
the  season. 

Question  of  Size 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  ex- 
ists regarding  the  size  of  the  hat  for  fall. 
Some  makers  contend  that  the  wide-brim 
sailor,  now  so  fashionable,  will  continue 
the  dominant  factor;  others  predict  the 
supremacy  of  ultra-small  shapes,  such  as 
scored  heavily  last  winter.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  both  are  right,  but  the  tendency 
is  away  from  the  former  toward  the  latter, 
and  therefore,  intermediate  sizes  will 
likely  have  first  honors. 

Head  sizes  will  be  somewhat  larger 
and  shapes  will  be  worn  low  over  the 
brows  and  with  much  less  tilt  than  usual. 
In  fact,  many  of  the  newest  models  are 
intended  for  wear  straight  across  the 
brows. 

Napoleonic  Ideas 

For  shape  ideas  the  Paris  makers  have 
taken  the  models  familiar  to  us  in  por- 
traits of  Napoleon  and  of  George  Wash- 
ington as  a basic  inspiration.  Thus,  brims 
are  flattened  back  over  the  crown  in  front 
and  drawn  out  into  extreme  points  at  the 
side,  or  else  they  are  folded  up  in  true 
Continental  fashion,  with  sharp  angles. 

In  such  models  the  crown  is  practically 


a negligible  feature,  so  far  as  style  is  con- 
cerned. 

New  Draped  Crowns 

In  sharp  contrast  to  these  is  the  me- 
dium-brimmed hat  with  elaborate  draped 
crown.  Many  of  these  crown  effects  are 
suggestive  of  the  tarn  or  of  the  huge  bell 
crown  introduced  earlier  in  the  season. 
Generally  speaking,  such  crowns  are  so 
ornamental  in  effect  that  very  little  addi- 
tional trimming  is  required. 

Ultra-high,  four-cornered  crowns  are 
another  feature  of  some  of  the  more  ex- 
treme models.  With  these  goes  a narrow 
mushroom  brim. 

Shirred  brims  are  another  item  of  note. 
They  are  mounted  on  simple  bowl  crowns 
and  depend  upon  the  application  of  a 
striking  ornament  for  a decisive  line. 

High,  Rippled  Brims  and  Pokes 

A further  expression  of  the  high-brim 
idea  is  seen  in  the  rippled  brims  which  are 


Wheels  of  Grosgrain  Ribbon 

This  decorative  feature,  in  con- 
nection with  white  braid,  adds  dash 
to  this  wide  brim  sailor  of  navy  satin 
for  early  fall,  from  Gage  Bros.  & Co. 


Metal  Edged  Ribb  on  and  Jet 

A form  of  trimming  which  in 
combination  with  the  smocked  brim 
gives  character  to  this  straight-brim 
sailor  of  gray  and  black  panne  vel- 
vet, from  New  York  Millinery  and 
Supply  Co. 


Embroidered  and  Tinted  Designs 


Economist  photos  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 


This  prominent  mode  of  decoration  for  felt  sailors  is 
used  on  this  tan-colored  model  with  banding  of  summer 
ermine,  from  Moorhead  & Jardine  Co. 
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DE  LUXE 
$19.50  Doz. 


“JILL” 
$6.50  Doz 


WHY  DON  T YOU  SELL 
MORE  CHILDREN'S 
HATS? 


POLLYANNA” 
$8.00  Doz. 


F GLORIA 
$24.00  Doz 


There  are  certainly  plenty  of  youngsters  in  your 
vicinity — all  possible  customers — all  good  boosters 
for  the  stores  they  like,  and  yet  this  good  trade  goes 
— where  ? 


Merchants  everywhere  find  a long  margin  of  satis- 
faction and  profit  in  handling 


the  popular  line  of  school  and  dress  hats  for  misses 
and  children 


BONNIE  LASS 
$13.50  Doz. 


“ROB  ROY 
$4.50  Doz. 


See  the  Fall  Line 

The  styles  are  gay  and  youthful,  designed  by  oui 
experts  who  specialize  in  juvenile  headwear. 

The  values  are  right,  too,  $4  to  $24  per  doz.  We  are 
the  largest  exclusive  manufacturers  in  America  of 
this  class  of  merchandise  and  offer  exceptionally 
good  values. 

A Distinctive  Sales-Cooperation 

To  active  and  interested  accounts  we  extend  a dis- 
tinctive sales-cooperation  which  aids  in  doing  a 
large  volume  of  business  on  LIDS  for  KIDS. 

SEND  FOR  ASSORTMENT 


Style  folder  on  request 


S.  MAYER  & SONS 

Mfrs.  Misses’  and  Children’s  Hats 
584-590  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 

Uptown  Showroom:  1270 Broadway,  Wilson  Bldg.  Cor.  33d St. 


CHICAGO  showing  LIDS  for  KIDS 

Great  Northern  Hotel,  Room  1104 

during  August 


July  15,  1916 
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turned  up  sharply  against  the  crown  and 
graduated  to  an  extreme  height  in  the 
back. 

The  element  of  variety  in  shapes  is 
further  evident  in  the  presentation  of  de- 
mure-looking  pokes  with  brims  shaped 
along  rakish  jockey  lines. 


Simple,  but  Rich  Trimmings 

The  elaboration  of  shapes  has  necessi- 
tated the  use  of  rather  simple  trimmings. 
The  new  novelties,  however,  are  so  rich  in 
effect  that  there  is  no  appearance  of  ex- 
treme simplicity.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  ornaments  in  gold  and  silver,  which 
are  shown  in  a broad  array  of  designs. 

Flowers,  leaves  and  dragon-flies  of  gold 
and  of  silver  are  particularly  handsome 
and  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  fine  panne 
velvet  shapes. 

Silver  Shells  Are  New 


Among  the  more  extreme  novelties  are 
small  silver  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  gun 
shells.  In  an  imported  hat  a bizarre  effect 
is  given  by  the  use  of  these  decorations, 
as  they  are  placed  in  the  front  of  a quaint 
Scotch  turban  outlined  with  an  edge  of 
skunk. 

Another  feature  is  the  use  of  butter- 
flies in  richly  colored  tortoiseshell.  Large 
coin  spangles  in  jet  and  in  dark  metal 
shades  are  another  novelty  used  on  newly 
arrived  models.  Jet  buckles  and  novel  jet 
ornaments  are  also  noted. 


Heavy  Grosgrain  Ribbons 


In  ribbons  interest  centers  chiefly  on 
ultra-heavy  grosgrain  effects  in  dark 
colors,  such  as  corbeau  blue,  African 
brown  and  bottle  green.  Sometimes  the 
entire  hat  is  made  of  these  ribbons. 

Narrow  faille  ribbons  are  much  em- 
ployed for  the  making  of  dainty  wheel-like 
ornaments  and  for  bandings,  tassels  and 
bows.  In  some  instances  a narrow  thread 
of  metal  heightens  their  effectiveness. 
Bindings  of  metal  braid  are  favored  for 
sailor  hats. 


Economist  photo  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 

Toboggan  Turban 

With  velvet  crown  and  fur  brim;  hand-made  floral 
trimming.  From  S.  Mayer  & Son. 
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The  vogue  for  fur  trimmings  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a pronounced  element  in  win- 
ter millinery,  and  as  a forerunner  thereof 
fur  bands  appear  on  some  of  the  smartest 
early  fall  models.  White  ermine,  as  well 
as  the  so-called  summer  ermine,  is  promi- 
nently represented.  Beaver,  mole  and 
skunk  are  occasionally  employed. 

A distinctly  new  feature  is  the  use  of 
burnt  goose  feathers,  an  imitation  of 
astrakhan  fur.  This  novelty  makes  a par- 
ticularly eeffctive  edge  for  a brim. 

New  Birds  and  Wings 

A multitude  of  new  ideas  in  wings  and 
birds  are  presented.  Chief  among  these 
are  long,  slim  styles  appropriate  for  ac- 
centuating the  sharp  brim  angles.  On  the 
other  hand,  pairs  of  wings  are  used  folded 
over  crowns  or  on  upturned  front  brims  to 
suggest  the  fashionable  Napoleon  line. 


Economist  photo  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 

Graduated  Ripple  Brims 

This  new  shape-feature,  endorsed  by  Lewis, 
Paris,  is  illustrated  in  this  dove-blue  panne  velvet 
model  with  matching  gros-grain  ornament;  from 
Wm.  Rosenblum  & Co. 


and  when  they  reach  the  market  instead 
of  placing  liberal  orders  on  advance  styles, 
they  should  replenish  their  supply  of  sea- 
sonable goods,  select  a moderate  quantity 
of  the  new  novelties  and  leave  the  major 
portion  of  their  appropriation  for  fall  pur- 
chasing to  be  invested  as  the  new  season 
opens  up. 

Styles  for  Dark  Dresses 

Fashion  developments  are  particularly 
favorable  to  this  buying  policy.  Summer 
furs  are  not  interfering  with  the  use  of 
neckwear  to  any  extent  and  moreover  the 
vogue  for  dark  street  dresses  of  serge  and 
of  satin  is  providing  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  this  accessory.  Thus,  flat  collars 
in  infinite  variety  wflth  or  without  cuffs 
to  match  are  finding  employment,  espe- 
cially on  the  fashionable  navy  costumes. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue for  several  months  because  the  rep- 
resentation given  to  such  dresses  in  the 
fall  lines  has  rarely  been  more  liberal. 
The  fact  that  the  suit  season  will  get  under 
way  much  later  than  usual  on  account  of 
the  prolonged  delay  attending  the  strike 
in  the  cloak  and  suit  trade  is  another  rea- 

(Continued  on  page  165) 


Women’s  Neckwear 


Collar]and 'Cuff  Sets  Much  Worn  with 
Dark  Street  Dresses 

In  the  women’s  neckwear  field  em- 
phasis is  now  being  placed  on  seasonable 
styles  for  wear  with  outing  garments  and 
dark  street  dresses.  The  call  for  such 
merchandise  is  so  vigorous  considering  the 
period  of  the  year  that  comparatively  li 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  preparation 
of  novelties  for  fall. 

This  is  good  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturers  for  there  will  be  at 
least  six  weeks  more  of  summer  weather 
in  which  to  foster  the  delayed  demand 
and  prolong  the  current  season. 

Buyers  of  women’s  neckwear  will  do 
well  to  take  advantage  of  this  condition, 


Economist  photo  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 

Chiffon-Bordered  Lace  Veils 

An  effective  drape  for  the  summer  sports  sailor 
is  illustrated  in  this  novelty,  from  Hydeman  & 
Lassner. 


The  use  of  guinea-hen  bands,  of  dog  tails 
and  of  wings  is  an  interesting  feature. 

The  vogue  for  brim  edgings  is  likely 
to  stimulate  the  interest  in  ostrich  edg- 
ings somewhat  later  on  in  the  season. 

New  ideas  in  fruits  and  flowers  are 
promised  when  the  season  gets  under  way. 
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D.  B.  Fisk  & Company 

ANNOUNCE  THE 
REMOVAL  OF  THEIR 

New  York  Salesroom 

TO 

4 1 1 Fifth  Avenue 

TO  OPEN  FOR  FALL  SEASON 

Monday,  July  Tenth 


WE  ALSO  ANNOUNCE 
COMPLETE  SHOWINGS  OF 


AT  THE  FOLLOWING  BRANCH  SALESROOMS 

CLEVELAND  414  Superior  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Beginning  July  31st 

ST.  LOUIS  1013  Washingt  on  Ave. 

Beginning  July  31st 

ATLANTA  In  the  Kimball  Hotel 

Beginning  August  7th 


D.  B.  Fisk  & Company 

Creators  of  Correct  Millinery 

225  North  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago 


Black  peau  de  soie  with 
edge  af  grenadine  folds; 
finished  with  grosgrain 
ribbon  and  hammered 
mourning  pins. 

$3.50  each 


Premier 
Mode 

STYLE  and 
. COMFORT 


the  two  most  powerful  selling  forces  in  millinery  are 
found  perfectly  developed  in  “Premier  Mode”  Hats  for 
all  occasions — 

An  assortment  of  distinct  and  Characteristic  trimmed  and  untrimmed 
hats  for  matrons  in  Lyons  Velvet  and  velvet  and  silk  combinations — 
with  hand  blocked  crowns  and  hand  made  brims,  $21.  to  $48. 


MISS  ETHEL  M.  CHILTON 


The  specialist  in  Mourning  and  Matrons’  Hats  of  distinction — -is  in  direct 
charge  of  the  design  and  manufacture  of  these  hats  and  has  produced  some 
unusually  salable  results. 


PREMIER  MODE 

ST.  LOUIS 
James  Chaffer,  Jr. 

Marquette  Hotel 
From  July  20  through 
[August 


41  WEST  38th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Emmet  Conlding 
833  Market  Street 
LOS  ANGELES 
Alexander  Stewart 
512  South  Broadway 


#' 
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A SPLENDID  NEW  LINE 
TO  RETAIL  AT  $5  UP 

A new  standard  of  merchandise 
A new  standard  of  style 
At  prices  ranging  from 

$42 — $72  per  dozen 

UHRY’S  HATS 

are  a practical  and  a profitable  line  for  the  up-to-date 
department  store — a line  that  will  help  to  give  you  leader- 
ship in  millinery. 

Do  not  call  your  trip  to  New  York  complete  unless  you  see 
this  brand  new  line. 

EDMOND  UHRY 

57-61  West  38tHTStreet  New  York  City 


An  effective  form  of  waist 
trimming  is  braiding  in  silk 
and  metal  threads.  An  at- 
tractive design  is  seen  in  this 
model  from  Kupfer  Bros.,  Inc. 


This  dressy  afternoon  waist  of  black  lace  with 


Sport  coats  in  hair  seal  trimmed 
with  raccoon  are  very  smart.  This 
coat  and  the  matching  muff  are 
from  A.  Jaeckel  & Co.  Hat  from 
Richard  Sentner. 


Separate  blouses  finished  to  wear 
over  the  skirt  are  novelties  for  fall. 
This  conservative  form  is  made  by 
the  J.  Wise  Co.,  Inc. 


sheer  silk  crepe  trimmings  is  a type  suitable  for 
many  occasions.  From  John  Friedman. 
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In  shapes  Napoleon  ideas  are  the 
thing,  as  illustrated  in  this  model  of 
black  panne  velvet  with  ostrich  trim- 
ming, from  Gage  Bros.  & Co. 


Draped  velvet  turbans  with  feather 
trimmings  are  new.  This  model  in 
brown  velvet,  decorated  with  novel 
guinea  hen  ornament,  is  from  the 
Halny  Hat  Co. 


Broad  wings  with  matching  bands, 
as  shown  in  this  Napoleon  model  of 
black  panne  velvet,  are  a favored  gar- 
niture. From  Cowen,  Marsh  & Co. 


High  draped  tarn  effects 
and  metal  ornaments  are 
fashionable.  This  model, 
in  black  panne  velvet  with 
silver  rose  and  felt  brim,  is 
from  Moorhead  & Jardine 
Co. 


Military  ideas  prevail  in  sailors. 
This  model  of  soft  tan  felt,  banded  with 
green  and  tan  ribbon  and  finished  with 
a silk  tassel,  is  from  C.  M.  Phipps,  Inc. 


Enormous  draped  crowns  adorn  picture  hats. 
This  model  of  turquoise  velvet  and  black  hatter’s 
plush  is  from  Moorhead  & Jardine  Co. 
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Glove  Styles  for  Fall 

Colors,  Embroideries  and  Lengths 
Which  Bid  Fair  to  Dominate 

In  spite  of  the  unsettled  condition  in 
the  glove  field,  the  question  of  new  styles 
for  fall  is  receiving  increased  attention. 
Especially  is  this  true  as  regards  gloves 
for  holiday  selling,  which  are  generally 
considered  all  the  more  appropriate  for 
gift  purposes  if  they  contain  at  least  a fair 
degree  of  novelty. 

This  season,  however,  production  facil- 
ities are  so  hampered  that  very  few  really 
i new  ideas  are  likely  to  be  presented. 

Moreover,  while  glove  buyers,  for  the 
t most  part,  are  on  the  lookout  for  the  ele- 
ment of  novelty,  they  are  mainly  concerned 
with  securing  a sufficient  quantity  of  de- 
pendable merchandise  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  coming  fall  and  winter  seasons. 

Styles  That  Will  Sell 

I Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  advis- 
able to  consider  what  styles  can  be  relied 
upon  as  a safe  investment.  Undoubtedly, 
very  dark  colors  are  to  prevail  in  street 

! dresses,  suits  and  coats,  and  with  such  gar- 
ments the  white  glove  with  black  em- 
broidery can  be  considered  a certain  fa- 
vorite. Black  with  white  is  almost  equally 

I sure  of  success,  and  both  white  and  black 
with  contrasting  sewings,  pipings  and 
bandings  will  have  an  important  position. 

The  slight  tendency  toward  the  revival 
of  self-embroidery  continues  evident,  but 
■ this  movement  is  expected  to  make  head- 
1 way  slowly  because  of  the  established  pref- 
erence for  contrasting  effects  upon  which 
depends  much  of  the  valued  aspect  of  nov- 
■ elty.  A compromise  will  be  effected,  how- 
ever, by  the  adoption  of  the  slightly  more 
l conservative  ideas  which  will  find  favor 
' with  a greater  percentage  of  customers. 

Interest  in  Colors 

A development  of  note  is  the  slight  in- 
i crease  of  interest  in  colored  gloves.  The 
family  of  yellow  shades  and  light  dove- 
gray  tones  continues  to  be  well  liked ; in 

I*1  addition,  African  brown,  navy,  bottle 
green  and  gunmetal  promise  to  be  at  least 
fairly  successful,  especially  in  the  better 
grades. 

As  to  embroideries,  preference  con- 
tinues to  center  on  the  wider  effects.  On 
overseam  styles  the  four  row  is  especially 
' favored,  while  five  or  six  row  ideas  prevail 
| in  pique-sewn  goods.  The  tambour  em- 
broidery is  fashionable,  especially  in  wash- 
able capes. 

Wrist-Length  Dominant 

From  all  present  indications,  wrist- 
length  styles  will  continue  supreme.  The 
elbow  sleeve  continues  to  be  represented, 
especially  in  afternoon  dresses,  but  full- 
length  sleeves  are  in  strong  preference  for 
all  dresses  and  waists  of  a practical  na- 
ture. For  evening  dresses,  long  white 
gloves  will  again  be  in  high  favor,  it  is 
believed,  and  preparations  are  being  made 
accordingly. 

In  Foreign  Markets 

In  the  foreign  glove-producing  centers 
the  situation  continues  exceedingly  seri- 
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ous.  The  general  output  is  much  below  the 
average  and  difficulties  in  securing  glove 
leathers  in  the  white  at  a price  which  will 
permit  the  glove  manufacturer  to  profita- 
bly use  them  continue  to  curtail  produc- 
tion. Just  now  the  market  is  fluctuating 
and  there  is  a tendency  toward  a slight  de- 
crease in  price. 

This  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  smaller  skin  dealers  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  more  fully  the  extreme 
scarcity  of  labor  for  dressing,  the  lack  of 
necessary  chemicals,  and  other  difficulties, 
and  are,  therefore,  releasing  their  holdings 
for  spot  cash. 

The  Lamb  Situation 

The  price  of  lambskin  has  been  so  much 
advanced  in  France  that  the  lamb  product 
is  expected  to  enter  as  a substitute  for  the 
cheaper  grades  of  kid,  and  this,  in  turn, 
will  force  the  use  of  schmaschen  in  the 
place  of  lamb. 
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Button  and  Fur  Band  Vogue 

Ball  buttons  and  moleskin  bands  adorn  this 
flaring  utility  coat  of  wool  velour  in  blue  and  green 
novelty  check,  from  A.  M.  Engel  & Co. 


The  difficulty  in  securing  skilled  labor 
continues  to  be  serious.  So  disturbed  have 
conditions  become  that  there  is  a strike 
at  Chapereillan,  where  the  pique  sewing  is 
distributed.  Operatives  demand  an  in- 
crease of  75  centimes  per  dozen,  to  cover 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  silks,  needles, 
etc.,  as  well  as  the  higher  cost  of  living. 
The  glove  syndicate  has  agreed  to  award 
40  centimes  increase,  but,  according  to  the 
latest  report,  this  offer  has  been  refused 
and  no  settlement  is  in  sight. 

Upon  all  shipments  from  France  it  is 
now  necessary  to  make  a declaration  to  the 
effect  that  the  goods  are  not  for  shipment 
to  an  enemy  country. 

Japanese  Samples  Shown 

An  interesting  development  in  the 
glove  situation  is  the  increasing  number  of 
Japanese  glove  products  now  being  shown 
in  this  market.  Samples  of  such  goods  as 
chamois  suedes,  mochas  and  lambs  are  all 
in  evidence,  and,  in  some  instances,  orders 
have  been  placed. 

The  workmanship  of  these  goods,  for 
the  most  part,  leaves  much  to  be  desired, 
but  competition  will,  no  doubt,  compel  im- 
provement. 

The  Domestic  Situation 

Excellent  progress  continues  to  be 
made  in  the  manufacture  of  domestic 
gloves,  especially  such  goods  as  washable 
capes  and  mochas.  Leather  supplies  con- 
tinue to  be  procurable,  but  at  very  high 
prices,  and  the  difficulty  of  securing  ex- 
perienced work  people  at  reasonable  wages 
continues  a source  of  annoyance. 

In  spite  of  these  adverse  features,  the 
glove  factories,  as  a rule,  are  working  to 
their  full  capacity,  and,  from  present  indi- 
cations, many  superior  styles  will  be  ready 
for  fall  and  winter  delivery. 

Novelty  Features 

Novelty  ideas  which  have  appeared  in 
the  fine  kid  goods  have  been  successfully 
adopted,  and  in  many  instances  improved 
upon,  by  the  domestic  producers. 

Washable  cape  gloves  will  be  a partic- 
ularly strong  feature,  especially  in  the  am- 
ber, alabaster,  cafe  au  lait  and  putty  col- 
ors. Experiments  are  being  made  toward 
the  production  of  desirable  shades  of  green 
and  of  navy. 

Full  pique  sewing,  tambour  embroidery 

(Continued  on  page  165) 
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Cape  and  Mocha  Gloves 
of  very  superior  quality 
Ready  for  delivery  NOW 


WASHABLE  CAPE 

Oyster  white 
Alabaster 
'Old  ivory 
Buff 

Tan  and  black 


Quality  No.  Sewing  Price  the  doz. 

IOOI 

PXM.  .. 

$10.50 

1006  . 

W omen’s 

PXM.  .. 

13-50 

1308  . 

PXM.  .. 

14.50 

1306  . 

. .The  Fielder 

PXM  ... 

1913  . 

Women's 

PK  

16.50 

1050  . 

PXM  & 

PK..  ro.50 

1051  . 

PXM  & 

PK..  10.50 

100  .. 

PXM.  ... 

12.50 

IOQ  . 

PXM.  ... 

14.00 

131  .. 

Men’s 

PK  

15.00 

127  .. 

Men’s 

PXM 

Hercules 

sewn  16.50 

VELVET  MOCHA 

Quality  No.  Sewing  Price  the  doz. 


I too  Women’s  Half  Pique $13.00 

iioi  Women’s  Half  Pique 13.50 

1130  Women’s  Full  Pique 16.50 

1140  Women’s  PXM  16.50 

1250  Boys’  Pique  H-5o 

1251  Misses’  Pique  10.50 

151  Men’s  Half  Pique 15.50 

185  Men’s  Full  Pique 17.00 

155  Men’s  Milanese  Lined 18.50 

156  Men’s  Silk  Lined 21.00 


1255  For  Boys  & Girls,  Silk  Lined.  15.00 


BUCKSKIN  GLOVES 

For  Women 

Quality  No.  Sewing  Price  the  doz. 


4075  Natural  Color,  Unlined. .....  .$19.50 

For  Men 

485  Natural  Color,  Unlined 24.00 

477  Raglan  Thumb,  Fleece  Lined.  30.00 

480  Raglan  Thumb,  Natural 

Lamb’s  Wool  Lined 60.00 


And  numerous  other  styles.  Ask  about 
them  and  write  for  samples. 


And  numerous  other  styles.  Ask  about 
them  and  write  for  samples. 


And  numerous  other  styles.  Ask  about 
them  and  write  for  samples. 


Ask  Questions — Write  for  Samples 

Take  your  gloves  (NOW)  when  you  can  get  them. 
You  will  save  money  and  be  sure  of  your  supply. 
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Lace  Prospects 

Metal  and  Color  Are  tbe  Features — - 
Plain  Nets  Hold 

The  approach  of  the  season  for  even- 
ing dresses  is  heartily  welcomed  by  man- 
ufacturers and  importers  of  laces,  as  it 
is  this  type  of  garment  that  is  expected  to 
afford  lace  decorations  their  best  oppor- 
tunity. Paris  dressmakers  are  using  both 
bouncings  and  bandings  in  the  making  of 
their  newest  tall  models.  In  New  York, 
although  the  season  is  yet  in  its  infancy, 
the  majority  of  the  evening  frocks  fea- 
tured are  lace-trimmed. 

Silver  the  Great  Factor 

Not  for  many  seasons  have  metal  laces 
been  so  unanimously  acclaimed  the  lead- 
ing item.  Practically  all  of  the  manufac- 
turers and  importers  have  made  the  major 
portion  of  their  investment  in  these  goods, 
selecting  a surprisingly  wide  range  of 
patterns. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  judged  at  this  stage 
of  the  season,  silver  novelties  are  to  lead 
in  the  demand.  Makers  of  dresses  have 
expressed  a preference  for  this  type  of 
metal,  as  also  have  the  few  retail  buyers 
who  have  placed  advance  orders. 

Color  a Strong  Note 

The  distinctly  new  feature  in  metals  is 
the  pronounced  use  of  color.  Delicately 
colored  designs  are  interwoven  with  those 
of  metal,  or  richly  tinted  net  is  used  as  a 
foundation  for  metal  motifs. 

Among  the  newest  shades  are  shrimp 
pink,  Copenhagen  blue,  and  a delicate 
emerald.  With  the  silver  designs  these 
shades  are  rich  in  effect,  without  being  in 
the  least  gaudy. 

Metal  nets  are  also  used  with  embroid- 
ered patterns  in  color.  A new  idea  is  the 
use  of  silk  and  cotton  specially  treated  so 
as  to  imitate  metal. 

For  elaborate  afternoon  gowns  metal 
designs  are  used  on  black,  brown,  navy 
and  taupe  nets.  Such  goods  will  also  ap- 
pear to  a limited  extent  in  the  semi-formal 
evening  costumes. 

Features  of  Newest  Designs 

The  new  metal  products  are  usually 
rich  in  novelty  of  design.  Etched  ideas 
are  a feature  and  cut-out  appliqued  pat- 
terns in  metal  cloth  are  outlined  and  com- 
bined with  handsomely  embroidered  pat- 
terns. 

Perhaps  the  most  unusual  feature  is 
the  imitation  of  beads  and  spangles  in  em- 
broideries. When  developed  in  lustrous 
metal  on  a delicate  silk  or  metal  net  these 
goods  bear  a close  resemblance  to  the  real 
beaded  and  spangled  products. 

Revival  of  Bands 

A marked  note  is  the  tendency  toward 
the  revival  of  bands.  This  trend  is  en- 
couraged by  the  use  of  bands  by  some  of 
the  leading  Paris  dressmakers.  These 
goods  will  be  used  chiefly  in  conjunction 
with  matching  bouncings  in  18  and  27 
inch  widths. 

Plain  Nets  Continue  Strong 

The  vogue  for  plain  silk  nets  continues 
undiminished ; in  fact,  it  is  expected  to 
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take  on  new  life,  because  such  goods  are 
particularly  appropriate  for  use  with  the 
new  metal  laces. 

Prices  of  nets,  as  well  as  of  laces,  con- 
tinue to  advance,  and  there  is  no  let-up  in 
s:ght-  Production  in  the  foreign  markets 
continues  to  be  hampered  not  only  by  the 
shortage  of  raw  materials,  but  also  by  the 
difficulty  of  securing  sufficient  workmen. 

Improvement  in  American  Products 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  is 
greatly  alleviated  by  the  progress  which 
American  manufacturers  have  made  in 
this  industry.  The  improvement  is  par- 
ticularly noted  in  the  metal  laces  of  do- 
mestic make,  many  of  which  in  design  and 
in  workmanship  compare  favorably  with 
the  choicest  of  the  foreign-made  goods. 

As  the  season  progresses  Chantilly 
laces  in  black  and  in  white  are  expected  to 
develop  strength,  especially  with  the  bet- 
ter-class trade.  Fine  maline  and  net-top 


novelties  will  also  win  attention,  especial- 
ly for  winter  use. 

The  current  demand  continues  largely 
on  light  weight  Venise  laces  in  widths  up 
to  5 in.  Such  goods  are  expected  to  con- 
tinue in  fair  movement  throughout  the 
season. 

The  shortage  in  Val.  laces  continues  a 
serious  restriction  on  their  wider  favor. 

4- 

Dress  Trimmings 
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Gold  and  Black  Lace 

Are  among  the  fashionable  accessories  for 
evening  gowns.  They  are  effectively  used  in  this 
dress  from  Mark  Aronson  & Co. 


Fringes,  Beads  in  Indian  Colorings, 
Silver  with  Pastel  Shades  Prevail 

According  to  all  fashion  indications 
the  era  of  prosperity  in  dress  trim- 
mings, which  began  last  fall,  is  to  be 
continued  throughout  the  coming  fall 
and  winter  seasons.  One  of  the  chief 
causes  for  its  prolongation  will  be  the 
vogue  for  street  dresses  of  such  mate- 
rials as  satins,  serges  and  fancy  taf- 
fetas, which  require  some  kind  of  con- 
trasting trimming  to  relieve  their  se- 
verity and  add  to  their  style. 

During  the  season  just  ending  the 
use  of  pocket  ideas  in  such  frocks  has 
proven  a decided  boon  in  provid- 
ing a suitable  opportunity  for 
decorative  motifs  or  bandings. 
This  style  feature  is  too  great  a 
favorite  not  to  carry  over  into  the 
new  season  and  thus  continue  to 
benefit  the  dress  trimming  business. 
In  addition,  new  model  gowns  with 
the  fullness  confined  chiefly  to  the 
front  and  back  will  be  shown  with  hip 
decorations  to  accentuate  the  new 
plain  line. 

Vogue  for  Silk  Fringes 

Still  other  features  of  the  new 
street  dresses  that  are  favorable  to 
dress  trimmings  are  the  tunic  and 
polonaise  ideas,  which  require  an 
edging  to  complete  their  effectiveness. 
For  this  purpose  fringes  have  jumped 
into  favor,  especially  the  silk  varieties  in 
straight  strand  effect.  So  fashionable  has 
this  decoration  become  that  when  the  tunic 
idea  is  absent  it  is  applied  to  the  bottom 
of  the  skirt.  For  this  use  wool  fringe  is 
considered  a more  practical  garniture. 
Black  and  such  dark  colors  as  navy,  gray 
and  bottle  green  are  preferred. 

The  popularity  of  fringes  has  served 
to  direct  attention  to  the  vide  variety  of 
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To  the  Costume 
Trade: 

Chiffon  Velvets 
Crepons 


Spangle 

Trimmings 


Sieqman  & KJeil 


18-20  East  27th  Street,  Corner  Madison  Avenue 

NEW  YORK 


Manufacturers  and  Importers 


OF 


Gold  and  Silver  Threads  Bead  Trimmings 

Gold  and  Silver  Laces  Bead  Fringes 

Gold  and  Silver  Fabrics  Beads 

Gold  and  Silver  Trimmings  Spangles 

Gold  and  Silver  Fringes  and  Tassels 

Tinsel  Cloths  of  all  descriptions 


| 


Early  Fall 


Is  an  important  season  for 

Ladies’  Neckwear 

Above  we  show  LR750,  collar,  at  $4.25  per  doz.,  and  SBS19,  crepe 
bow,  at  $2.03  per  doz.,  typical  values  from  our  line. 


W i 

n d 

s o r 

T 

. 

i e s 

S T A 

N T O 

N B R O 

T 

HERS 

1 

894-900  Broadway 

Established  1369 

New  York 

i in  i>  i in  ini  nwiniKm  ana  MB 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS 


English  Cape  Gloves 

For  Men,  Women,  Children 

French  Real  Kid  Gloves 
The  Cross  Silk  Gloves 

FANCY 

Leather  Goods 

AND  NOVELTIES 
Stock  and  Import  Orders 

MARK  CROSS  COMPANY 

Wholesale  Department 

2 West  37th  Street,  New  York  City 


Gloves,  Neckwear,  Millinery 

The  Dress  Accessories  De- 
partment of  the  ECONO- 
MIST gives  the  buyer  the 
latest  information  on  what 
will  be  wanted  for  Fall  wear, 
and  tells  where  to  get  the 
goods. 
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pendant  trimmings,  such  as  beaded  tassels, 
ball  fringes  and  drops.  Such  novelties  are 
employed  chiefly  to  finish  sashes  and  to  ac- 
centuate the  deep  corners  of  collars. 

New  Ideas  for  Evening  Dresses 

For  evening  dresses  beaded  fringes  in 
new  colors  will  occupy  at  least  a fairly 
prominent  position.  Jet  fringes  will  be  a 
modish  note  of  the  more  fashionable  black 
evening  gowns. 

The  revival  of  beaded  bandings  is  ex- 
pected and  as  a consequence  practically  all 
of  the  beaded  flouncings  are  shown  with 
elaborate  bandings  to  match.  In  party 
frocks  such  goods  will  share  favor  with 
fringes  for  the  outlining  of  the  new  tunics. 
In  some  instances  they  will  be  used  on  the 
foundations  of  flounced  skirts  of  net. 

Indian  Colors  in  Beads 

For  evening  dresses  of  a semi-formal 
character  beaded  novelties  in  rich  but  sub- 
dued Indian  colors  will  prevail. 

Boleros  in  these  shades  are  particularly 
handsome  as  are  also  elaborate  ball  fringes. 
A new  garniture  in  these  shades  is  de- 
signed especially  for  use  over  skirts  hav- 
ing plain  hips  and  gathered  or  full  backs. 

Beaded  and  Spangled  Capes 

The  cape  idea  is  to  survive  the  fashion 
demands  of  the  new  season.  It  will  be 
shown  both  in  short  and  in  long  flowing 
styles,  the  former  for  use  as  a dress  deco- 
ration while  the  latter  serves  the  purpose 
of  a gorgeous  evening  wrap.  The  new 
capes  are  exceptionally  rich  in  design  and 
coloring. 

One  of  the  most  effective  patterns  is 
composed  of  a huge  orchid  in  the  natural 
coloring  on  a background  of  jet.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  however,  the  preference  is 
for  soft  dull  colors.  Subdued  shades  of 
wine  red,  green,  shrimp  pink,  and  blue  are 
particularly  well  represented.  This  ap- 
plies equally  to  the  beaded  and  the  spangled 
goods,  whether  used  alone  or  in  combina- 
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Velvet  Poke  Bonnet 

Trimmed  with  velvet  cherries  and  bandings 
narrow  ribbon.  From  S.  Mayer  & Sons. 


tion.  In  the  spangles  interest  continues 
to  center  on  the  favored  cup  shape. 

Pastel  Shades  with  Silver 

For  the  more  dainty  type  of  party 
frocks  pastel  tones  are  dominant.  They 
are  particularly  fashionable  when  used  in 
combination  with  metal,  especially  silver. 
Usually  the  design  is  in  silver  and  the 
color  is  in  the  metal  or  silk  net  foundation. 

A new  idea  in  silver  trimming  is  the 
use  of  a very  large  filet  mesh  which  sug- 
gests a fish  net  in  appearance. 

Fur  and  Flowers 

A repetition  of  the  success  which  fur 
trimming  enjoyed  last  season  is  expected. 
At  this  early  date,  however,  indications 
are  not  defined  as  to  the  kinds  that  will  be 
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Spears  of  Straight  Ostrich 

In  delicately  shaded  pink  encircle  the  crown  of 
this  semi-dress  hat  of  black  panne  velvet.  The 
facing  is  of  pink  silk  crepe.  From  Cowen,  Marsh 
& Co. 

most  fashionable.  The  tendency,  however, 
seems  to  be  toward  the  short-haired  pelts 
such  as  beaver,  mole  and  ermine. 

Floral  garnitures,  especially  in  bou- 
quet form,  will  again  be  used  for  decora- 
tion of  evening  dresses  and  many  new 
ideas  are  in  course  of  preparation. 

4 

Changes  in  Selling  Force 

James  E.  Hart  has  joined  the  selling  force  of 
Neuburger  & Co.,  importers  and  manufacturers 
of  embroideries,  and  will  cover  North  and  South 
Carolina  and  Florida  in  their  interests.  A.  J. 
Stine  will  cover  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  together 
with  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati.  Another  man 
well  known  in  the  trade  whose  services  Neuberger 
& Co.  have  just  secured  is  Edward  McKeown,  who 
was  associated  with  them  several  years  ago.  He 
will  cover  his  former  territory,  namely,  Wisconsin, 
with  the  exception  of  Milwaukee,  and  part  of 
Michigan  and  Indiana. 

Neuburger  & Co.  have  established  a Chicago 
office  at  103  South  Dearborn  Street,  in  charge  of 
Frank  W.  Millar,  who  is  well  known  to  the  trade 
in  Chicago. 

1 

The  sums  that  can  be  made  by  discounting 
one’s  bills  and  other  good  results  of  punctual 
settlement  should  now,  as  at  all  other  times,  be 
generally  recognized. 
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The  Ribbon  Trend 

Narrow  Failles  and  Heavy  Grosgrains 
Foremost  in  Reviving  Demand 

The  representation  given  to 
ribbons  in  the  new  fall  millinery 
is  a source  of  much  needed  en- 
couragement to  the  ribbon  trade. 
Both  here  and  in  Paris  ribbon 
decorations  are  favorably  regarded,  and 
liberal  qrders  have  been  placed  by  the 
millinery  jobbing  houses  in  this  country, 
in  anticipation  of  the  demand  soon  to 
come. 

Heavy  Grosgrains  for  Millinery 

From  a fashion  standpoint  tailored 
ribbed  effects  in  ribbons  are  supreme. 
Extremely  heavy  grosgrains  are  employed 
for  high  rippled  brim  effects  and  for  tarn 
crowns,  particularly  by  the  Paris  millin- 
ers. 

Such  shades  as  bottle  green,  corbeau 
blue  and  tete  de  negre  brown  are  especial- 
ly smart,  but  a wide  range  of  other  new 
dark  colors  is  presented. 

Narrow  Failles  a Feature 

In  this  market  emphasis  is  placed  on 
narrow  ribbons  for  bandings,  bindings 
and  various  novelty  decorations.  Pasted 
or  wired  bows  and  quills,  wheel-like  motifs 
and  novel  tassels  of  narrow  faille  are 
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Heavy  Grosgrain  Ribbon 
A material  favored  by  Paris  milliners  is  shown 
in  this  navy  blue  tan  with  wool-embroidered  motif, 
from  Moorhead  & Jardine  Co. 
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MISS  HY^LASS 


invites  the  buyers  to  inspect  the 

Hy-Lass  Drape  Display  Room 

which  contains  an  unusual  showing  of 
the  latest  novelties  for  the  coming  season. 


HYDEMAN  &•  LASSNER 

105-107  Fifth  Avenue,  comer  of  1 8th  street  New  York 
Veilings,  Nettings  and  Chiffons 
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among  the  smart  decorations  of  the  new- 
est sailors. 

Sport  Ribbons  to  Continue 

The  demand  for  sport  hat  ribbons  is 
expected  to  continue  throughout  the  early 
fall.  Paris  milliners  are  showing  new 
ideas  in  sport  felts  and  velours,  many  of 
which  will  be  ribbon  trimmed,  and  such 
models  promise  to  introduce  the  new  idea 
of  a fall  sport  hat  season.  Such  a move- 
ment is  to  be  encouraged  in  every  way 
possible  by  the  ribbon  manufacturers. 
Many  of  them,  indeed,  are  preparing  an 
assortment  of  entirely  new  effects  for 
this  purpose. 

Among  the  newest  types  of  sport  rib- 
bons are  the  block  ideas  in  pocket  weave. 
Such  color  combinations  as  fawn 
and  blue,  gold  and  white,  and 
green  and  white  are  prominent. 

In  the  striped  novelties  the 
tendency  is  toward  the  use  of 
French  color  combinations  such 
as  gray  and  shrimp  pink,  gold 
and  cornflower,  and  dull  green 
and  brown. 

Metals  and  Satins 

The  widespread  vogue  for 
metal  trimmings  is  expected  to 
encourage  the  use  of  metal  rib- 
bons. All-metal  effects  will  be 
shown,  but  novelties  featuring  a 
touch  of  metal  will  be  the  domi- 
nant item  in  this  class  of  goods. 

Metal  borders,  stripes  and  nov- 
elty embroidered  metal  designs 
will  be  represented. 

For  dresses  the  narrow  rib- 
bons are  also  expected  to  be  a 
leading  item.  There  is  some 
indication  that  sashes  and  gir- 
dles are  to  return  to  favor,  but 
this  fashion  note  has  not  yet  de- 
veloped to  any  great  extent.  It 
would  prove  a great  boon  to  the 


trade  by  increasing  the  use  for  wide 
soft  satins  and  taffeta  failles,  which  are 
confidently  featured  by  many  ot  the  lead- 
ing ribbon  manufacturers. 


Vogue  for  Veilings 

Draped  Ideas  in  Shetlands  and  Chiffons 
— Fall  Outlook  Bright 

That  leading  Paris  milliners  have  set 
the  seal  of  approval  on  veilings  for  fall  is 
indicated  by  the  representation  given  to 
this  accessory  on  many  of  the  model  hats 
for  the  new  season.  As  an  instance,  se- 
vere turbans  are  softened  by  a draping  of 
elaborate  rectangular  veils,  arranged  in 


m 


Novelty  Ribbons  for  Sport  Hats 

The  vogue  for  outing  sailors  of  felt  and  of  velour  is  expected  to 
prolong  the  run  of  novelty  hat  ribbons.  Of  the  novelties  shown  above 
No.  1 is  an  embroidered  daisy  design.  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and  3 are  block 


designs  in  pocket  weave,  No.  6 is  a striped  moire 
gray  and  rose.  All  are  from  the  Corbett  Bros.  Co. 


ribbon  in  French 


Such  novelties  are  particularly 
effective  with  dark  street 
dresses.  For  outing  costumes 
colored,  striped  and  dotted  chif- 
fons are  liked. 

White  Shetlands  in  large 
meshes  on  the  honeycomb  and 
hexagon  order,  dainty  woven 
borders  and  scrawling  allover 
patterns  are  midsummer  favor- 
ites, especially  in  white. 

As  the  winter  season  ap- 
proaches veilings  by  the  yard 
will  come  more  strongly  to  the 
fore.  This  development  will  be 
aided  by  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  hats  with  medium  brims, 
coupled  with  the  return  of  muf- 
fling fur  collars,  which  will 
make  the  closely  worn  veiling  a 
more  desirable  style  feature. 

Bordered  nose  veilings  will 
be  prominent.  In  these  types, 
dainty  patterns  in  chenille  will 
make  a strong  bid  for  favor. 

New  ramage  designs  of  ex- 
ceptional daintiness  will  be  pre- 
sented and  promise  to  be  in  call 
throughout  the  winter  season. 


novel  fashion.  On  one  model  of  note,  se- 
lected by  the  Economist  and  illustrated 
on  page  161  of  this  issue,  the  veil  is  at- 
tached in  such  a way  that  it  can  be  lifted 
from  over  the  turban  and  allowed  to  fall 
from  the  throat  like  a handsome  jabot. 

This  idea  of  Veiling  adjustment  is  too 
extreme  for  widespread  adoption  in  this 
market  but  it  indicates  clearly  that  draped 
veilings  will  have  fashion  recognition,  at 
least  during  the  early  part  of  the  fall 
season. 

Smaller  Hats  Aid  Veilings 

At  present,  flowing  styles  are  much 
affected  for  wear  with  small  and  medium 
hats  of  white  satin,  of  light  colored  felt 
and  of  velour. 

Frequently  the  practical  element  is 
not  considered  to  any  extent  because  of 
the  warm  weather,  but  the  ornamental 
character  is  emphasized  by  the  spreading 
of  the  veil  over  the  entire  crown  of  the 
hat.  In  some  instances,  about  2 in.  of  the 
mesh  is  drawn  over  the  edge  of  the  brim, 
forming  an  alluring  screen  for  the  eyes. 

Chiffons  and  White  Shetlands 

Among  the  newer  types  of  draped  veil- 
ings are  those  having  deep  chiffon  borders. 
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Bordered  Veilings  with  Felt  Sailors 

A smart  early  autumn  combination.  The 
chenille-bordered  veiling  in  Vandyke  effect  is  from 
the  Crown  Veiling  Co.  The  military  felt  sailor  in 
dull  gray-blue  embroidered  in  silver  is  from  the 
Moorhead  & Jardine  Co. 
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Cape  Scarfs 

Of  black  velvet,  satin  or  fur  are  modish  for  wear 
with  summer  dresses.  The  one  here  illustrated  is  of 
black  velvet  embroidered  in  Persian  colorings,  with 
banding  of  black  moire  ribbon.  From  Timothy  F. 
Crowley,  Inc. 
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No.  01172 

White  only 

$4.25  Doz. 


No.  01173 

White  only 
$6.00  Doz. 


Looking  ahead 

We  are  prepared  to  meet  the  large  demand  for 

Silk  Brussels  Nets 

Silk  Nevertear  Nets 

Crepes  and  Chiffons 

in  full  color  assortments 

Silk  nets,  in  42  and  72  inch  widths 

The  Crown  Veiling  Company 

Rothschild  & Rechnitzer 
Importers  and  Manufacturers 

96  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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Novelty  panne  velvet  turbans  are 
trimmed  with  beaded  and  ribbon 
bound  rectangular  veils  so  attached 
that  they  can  be  worn  as  a hat  drape 
or  as  a jabot.  This  model  is  from 
Moorhead  & Jardine  Co. 


Delicate  ramage  designs  are  indicated 
for  early  winter  wear,  as  shown  in  this 
model  from  E.  & Z.  Van  Raalte.  The 
features  of  the  hat  are  the  curving  brim 
and  the  feather  band  in  imitation  of 
astrakhan 
& Co. 


rom 


Allover  fl  oral  patterns  in  woven  effect  dis- 
tinguish veiling  novelties  for  fall.  This  selec 
tion  is  from  E.  & Z.  Van  Raalte. 
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Chenille  bordered  nose  veilings  are  a fash- 
ionable accompaniment  of  white  satin  tur- 
bans, as  shown  in  this  Vandyke  edged  novelty 
from  Crown  Veiling  Co.  The  hat  is  from 
Hyland  Bros.  Co. 


/ 


Widely  separated  motifs  in  chenille  are  a 
fall  veiling  feature,  as  depicted  in  this  nov- 
elty from  Crown  Veiling  Co.  The  poke  hat 
of  white  ribbon  trimmed  with  white  wings  is 
from  Hyland  Bros.  Co. 
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Kolling  shawl  col- 
lars provide  a smart 
Irtish  for  navy  tailor- 
mades,  as  exempli- 
fied in  this  pique 
novelty  from  Tim- 


rom 


rman, 


Bead  t l i m m e d 
boudoir  caps  are  to 
be  a holiday  season 
feature.  This  model 
of  chiffon  is  from 
Timothy  F.  Crowley, 


row! 


Choker  effects 
will  be  an  extreme 
novelty  for  early 
fall.  This  jabot 
of  fine  net-top 
lace  is  from  Tim- 
othy F.  Crowley, 
Inc. 


Rolling  cape  collars  with 
cuffs  to  match  enliven  navy 
satin  frocks.  This  double  cape 
set  of  fine  prgandy  is  from 
Aitken,  Sop  £c  Co. 


Miniature  ruffles  soften  the  outline 
of  collar  and  cuff  sets  for  wear  with 
semi-dressy  gowns.  This  organdy  set 
is  from  Aitken,  Son  & Co. 


Semi-high  collars  or  hand-em- 
broidered organdy  are  banded  with 
narrow  black  moire  ribbon,  as  shown 
in  this  model  from  Werth  & Berman., 
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Glove  Styles  for  Fall 

(Continued  from  page  147) 

in  contrasting  effects  and  novel  cuff  dec- 
orations will  be  style  features  of  note. 

Silk  Glove  Supply 

The  shortage  of  white  silk  gloves  in  the 
lower  grades  continues  to  disturb  the  silk 
glove  market.  As  previously  stated  in  the 
Economist,  this  shortage  development  is 
the  natural  result  of  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  raw  material,  plus  the  excessive  la- 
bor costs — these  two  items  preventing  the 
manufacture  of  the  cheaper  grades  of 
goods  on  a profitable  basis.  Under  such 
circumstances  buyers  should  turn  their  at- 
tention to  the  better  class  silk  gloves, 
which  offer  a fair  profit  for  all  concerned. 

The  demand  for  long  silk  gloves  is 
slightly  on  the  mend,  owing  to  the  more 
favorable  weather  conditions. 

Supply  of  Chamois  Suedes 

There  continues  to  be  considerable  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  fabric  gloves.  Even 
of  the  imported  product,  however,  the  sup- 
ply is  not  so  limited  as  was  expected.  The 
quality  of  the  domestic  products  is  being 
constantly  improved,  and  those  of  our 
manufacturers  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  goods  on  hand  are  disposing  of 
them  readily. 

♦ 

Women’s  Neckwear 

(Continued  from  page  141) 

son  for  the  more  widespread  distribution 
of  dresses. 

The  most  favored  types  of  collars  are 
inspired  by  the  cape  idea,  being  extremely 
generous  in  proportion  and  rounded  to 
conform  to  the  old-fashioned  shoulder 
cape.  Novelties  in  organdy  are  particu- 
larly well  liked  because  they  have  a cer- 
tain crispness  which  makes  them  appro- 
priately cool-looking  for  summer.  Nov- 
elties in  silk  crepes,  however,  are  strong 
candidates  for  second  place. 

Rolling  shawl  collars  are  also  in  good 
position.  Such  shapes  find  their  best  op- 
portunity for  wear  with  light-weight  sum- 
mer suits.  However,  both  the  shawl  and 
the  cape  ideas  in  infinite  variety  are  noted 
on  smart  outing  costumes. 

Rolled  Effects  Indicated 

Among  the  newest  developments  is  the 
trend  toward  slightly  rolled  effects  in  col- 
lars. This  idea  is  adopted  from  the  neck 
finish  of  many  of  the  newest  Paris  gowns, 
and  although  it  is  somewhat  less  becom- 
ing than  the  extremely  flat  style  the  fact 
that  it  has  an  element  of  newness  should 
make  it  more  acceptable. 

Semi-high  styles  are  again  in  evidence, 
but  the  best  of  these  are  mounted  on  flat 
collars  which  end  in  an  exaggerated  “V” 
in  the  front. 

Rumors  as  to  the  possibility  of  the 
closed  neck  are  still  current,  based  largely 
on  the  occasional  representation  of  a high- 
necked  blouse  or  dress.  As  a rule,  neck- 
wear manufacturers  who  specialize  in  the 
more  tailored  styles  are  preparing  an  as- 
sortment of  stocks  which  will  no  doubt 
find  representation,  especially  in  high  nov- 
elty lines.  Stocks  with  jabots  made  of 


fine  soft  laces  are  also  presented  for  fall 
selling.  Such  styles  will  have  their  best 
chance  for  success  for  wear  with  high  fur- 
collared  suits  later  on  in  the  season. 

Vestees  and  Scarfs 

Considerable  improvement  is  noted  in 
vestees.  This  is  no  doubt  encouraged  by 
the  vogue  for  dark  street  dresses,  some  of 
which  give  preference  to  the  vestee  instead 
of  to  the  collar  finish. 

Fair  interest  continues  in  fichu  pleat- 
ings  in  medium  widths. 

In  scarfs  new  ideas  in  embroidered 
velvets  are  presented.  In  these  novelties 
embroidered  styles  are  dominant.  The 
cape  idea  is  retained  so  as  to  increase  the 
appearance  of  a wrap. 

Windsor  ties  have  rarely  been  more 
favored  than  is  the  case  this  season  and 
the  outlook  for  fall  is  excellent.  During 
the  next  two  months  college  wardrobes 
will  be  in  course  of  preparation  and  the 
demand  for  Windsors  should  be  well-sus- 
tained, especially  throughout  this  period. 
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Long-Waisted  Effects 

Th  is  feature  will  be  very  smart  in  suit  coats  for 
fall.  This  model,  in  checked  worsted,  is  from 
Harry  Wadler. 
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The  Newest  Lingerie 

Includes  High-Priced  Numbers  in  Fine 
Cottons  and  Silks 

Many  novelty  effects  are  seen  in  the 
new  undergarments  for  fall.  The  combi- 
nation of  sheer  silk  crepe  with  crepe  de 
Chine  and  with  fine  cottons  is  now  a fea- 
ture of  the  better  grades. 

Crepe  de  Chine,  indeed,  is  more  widely 
represented  than  ever  before.  Manufac- 
turers who  heretofore  confined  their  out- 
put to  cottons  have  also  brought  out  com- 
plete lines  of  silk  crepe  garments  in  flesh 
color  and  other  delicate  pink  shades. 

On  Semi-Fitted  Lines 

The  interest  in  snug-fitting  styles  in 
dresses  and  waists  has  influenced  the  shape 
of  some  of  the  combinations,  chemises  and 
corset-covers.  Much  of  the  fullness  has 
been  eliminated  at  the  bust  and  waistline, 
and  curved  lines  are  used  instead. 

The  envelope  chemises  are  shown  in 
semi-fitted  models,  with  the  drawer  section 
set  on  at  a low  waistline. 

Pink  Sells  Freely 

Fleshcolor  having  proved  so  popular  in 
sheer  cottons  last  season,  many  of  the  new 
style  models  are  made  in  this  shade  for 
fall  selling.  This  is  especially  true  as  re- 
gards gowns,  envelope  chemises  and  cami- 
soles. 

White  Skirts  Vary  in  Width 

Great  latitude  of  measurement  prevails 
in  white  skirts.  They  may  be  2*4  yd.  or 
6 yd.  wide,  according  to  the  style  of  dress 
with  which  they  are  to  be  worn. 

For  street  wear  the  conservative 
models  have  flounces  measuring  from  214 
to  3 yd.  Skirts  for  evening  or  dressy 
afternoon  wear  under  soft,  sheer  frocks 
run  up  to  5 or  6 yards.  The  materials  in 
these  skirts,  however,  is  very  soft  and 
sheer. 

The  dust  ruffles  are  made  of  net  or 
transparent  cotton. 

Materials  Are  Fine 

Much  more  depends  on  the  quality  of 
the  fabric  than  on  the  showy  trimmings, 
the  demand  now  being  for  a soft  and 
dainty  finish.  There  is  plenty  of  cheap, 
showy  merchandise  being  sold,  but  this 
class  of  business  shows  a considerable  de- 
cline. 

Sheerness  an  Essential 

The  heavy,  firm  cottons  also  are  less  in 
favor  than  formerly.  The  fabric  now  must 
be  light  in  weight  and  sheer  in  quality,  if 
the  garments  are  to  have  a big  sale,  as  any- 
thing that  tends  to  a bulky  appearance  is 
undesirable. 

Even  the  long  sleeve  and  the  high  neck 
are  seen  to  a more  limited  extent  than 
usual  in  the  fall  lines.  In  fact,  the  short 
sleeveless  gown  for  summer  and  the  half- 
sleeve for  winter  are  fast  displacing  the 
warmer  styles  heretofore  so  essential  for 
distribution  in  certain  localities. 

♦ 

Despite  the  prevalent  impression  to  the  con- 
trary, a fire  insurance  policyholder  who  suffers  a 
“total  loss”  is  required  by  the  policy  to  furnish 
proof  of  same,  as  in  the  case  of  a partial  loss. 
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For  the  FALL  of 


Exquisite  Novelties 
in  Tinsel  and  Picot 

RIBBONS 

AND  COMPLETE 
LINES  OF 

Velvets 
Plushes 
Velours 
Velveteens 

(Broadway  Brand) 

MAX  FEIST 

52-54  West  38th  St. 


THIS  TRADE  MARK 
GUARANTEES 


in  a full  range  of  colors,  both  42  inch 
and  72  inch  widths,  at  prices  inter- 
esting to  the  retail  trade. 

ALSO 

Superfine  Cotton  Nets 
Silk  Tosca  Nets 
Silk  Bridal  Illusions 

Heathcoat  Waterproof 
Maline 

and  the  Novelty  of  the  season 
SCINTILLINE  in  varied  com- 
binations of  evening  shades. 


HIGHEST  QUALITY 


JOHN  HEATHCOAT  & CO. 

73  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

64  Wellington' St.  West,  Toronto,  Canada 
Factories:  Tiverton,  Exeter,  England 


We  are  creators  of  the  highest  quality 
Novelty  Laces  used  by  Leaders 
of  Fashion. 

Our  “B.  B.” — Valen- 

l 

ciennes  and  Torchon 
Laces — excel  all  others 
in  quality,  design  and 
finish,  being  exact  imi- 

This  Is  Your 

Guarantee  ^ ^ 

Hand  Made  Laces. 

BIRKIN  & COMPANY 

73  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

64  Wellington  St.  West,  Toronto,  Canada 
Factories:  Nottingham,  England 


Mothers  Know 


QUALITY  has  won  popularity  for  the  NAZARETH 
WAIST  and  the  NAZARETH  WAIST  UNION 
SUIT.  We  can  supply  you  with  the  ideal  underwaist — 
one  which  will  satisfy  the  demand  for  perfect 
comfort,  quality  and  economy.  Experience  has 
shown  the  NAZARETH  WAIST  to  be  of 
superior  grade  ■ — firm,  durable,  and  exact  in 
every  feature  ■ — the  correct  waist  for  the  growing  child. 


® Known  everywhere  by  Order  Your  Fall  Supply 
this  trademark.  None  Now.  Your  Jobber 

genuine  without  it.  Has  the  Goods. 
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Week  in  the  Trade 


Concise  Outline  of  Conditions  in  Lead- 
ing Dry  Goods  Lines 

Early  in  the  week  hopes  were  enter- 
tained of  a speedy  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute between  the  New  York  manufactur- 
ers of  coats,  suits  and  separate  skirts  and 
their  operatives.  As  this  issue  of  the 
Economist  goes  to  press  there  is  still  rea- 
son to  believe  that  a settlement  will  be 
reached  in  the  near  future.  The  prolon- 
gation of  the  shut-down  is  becoming 
a serious  matter  not  only  for  the  manu- 
facturers themselves  and  for  distrib- 
utors of  the  garments  they  turn  out,  but 
also  for  the  mills  making  dress  goods  and 
cloakings,  as  well  as  those  producing  lin- 
ings of  various  kinds. 

Those  manufacturers  of  wool  and 
worsted  dress  goods  who  sell  the  bulk  of 
their  product  to  makers-up  say  it  is  use- 
less for  them  to  name  prices  on  spring 
goods  as  long  as  the  strike  continues  and 
while  garment  manufacturers,  as  is  now 
the  case,  are  asking  for  delay  in  deliveries 
on  the  goods  they  have  bought  for  fall. 

Spring  Prices  and  Dress  Goods 

Dress  goods  mills  selling  to  jobbers  will 
open  their  lines  in  the  near  future  at  prices 
from  10  to  15  per  cent  higher  than  those 
for  fall.  Some  large  distributors  have  al- 
ready bought  the  bulk  of  their  spring 
stocks.  The  few  mills  which  sell  direct  to 
retailers  are  showing  staple  goods. 

Raw  wool  continues  very  high  and  at 
the  London  wool  sales  on  Wednesday  of 
this  week  merinos  showed  an  advance  of 
5 per  cent,  while  crossbreds  were  higher 
and  strong.  Yarns  are  firm  in  all  of  the 
American  markets. 

Spring  Gingham  Prices 

In  the  cotton  goods  branch  the  feature 
of  the  week  was  the  openings  of  staple  and 
dress  ginghams  for  spring.  The  quota- 
tions on  dress  ginghams  are  i/2  cent  a 
yard  up  from  those  of  the  fall  and  2 cents 
a yard  higher  than  the  prices  of  a year 
ago  at  this  time.  A surprising  feature 
of  the  new  dress  gingham  lines  is  the 
range  of  patterns  and  colors,  more  espe- 
cially as  in  most  cases  the  colors  are  guar- 
anteed to  be  fast.  The  price  advances  on 
the  lower  grades  of  Southern  ginghams 
are  i/2  to  % cent  a yard  over  those  of  a 
year  ago. 

The  general  gray  cloth  market  is  firm. 
In  some  lines  of  cotton  goods  higher  prices 
are  looked  for  when  collections  are  opened 
during  the  coming  month. 

That  Dyestuff  Cargo 

Naturally,  the  arrival  of  the  German 
supersubmarine  and  the  published  an- 
nouncements that  she  carried  a large  quan- 
tity of  dyestuffs  aroused  great  interest  in 
the  trade.  Dyestuff  importers  known  to 
have  German  affiliations  pleaded  igno- 
rance as  to  the  size  of  the  shipment  and 
the  consignees.  From  another  concern, 
how'ever,  we  learn  that  it  includes  400  tons 
of  concentrated  dyes.  Textile  men  express 
the  opinion  that  such  a shipment  will  have 
little  effect  on  the  dyestuff  situation. 


In  this  connection,  the  Government  fig- 
ures showing  the  imports  of  dyestuffs  for 
the  eleven  months  ending  May  31,  and 
which  should  be  available  in  a day  or  two, 
will  prove  interesting.  In  the  meantime, 
it  may  be  noted  that  for  the  ten  months 
ending  April  30  last  the  imports  of  coal- 
tar  colors  or  dyes  into  this  country 
amounted  to  $2,708,063,  against  a little 
less  than  6 million  dollars’  worth  during 
the  corresponding  period  two  years  ago; 
that  is,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
While  enhancement  in  price  has  no  doubt 
contributed  to  the  high  figures  of  recent 
dye  importations,  the  imports  of  indigo, 
which  are  stated  by  quantity  as  well  as 
value,  are  not  far  short  of  those  brought 
in  before  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The 
importations  of  logwood,  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  vegetable  dyes,  have  quad- 
rupled as  compared  with  those  before  the 
war.  The  silk  situation  shows  practically 
no  change. 


Economist  photo  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 

Bustle  Effects 

The  new  forms  of  back  draperies  are  used  in  a 
conservative  way,  as  shown  in  this  taffeta  model 
with  sheer  crepe  sleeves  trimmed  with  fringe.  From 
Mark  A ronson  & Co. 


Several  lines  of  rugs  and  carpets  were 
sharply  advanced  this  week. 

The  labor  situation  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry bids  fair  to  be  relieved  to  some  ex- 
tent by  a lessening  of  demand  for  labor 
in  the  munitions  factories,  contracts  with 
foreign  governments  having  in  many  cases 
come  to  an  end. 

Garment  Buyers  in  Market 

Although  the  labor  situation  is  still 
unsettled,  there  are  plenty  of  new-season 
samples  of  coats,  suits  and  separate  skirts 
in  the  New  York  market,  and  a large  num- 
ber of  buyers  are  here.  These  retailers 
are  placing  orders  freely  for  dresses  and 
waists  and  also  for  fur  coats  and  fur 
pieces. 

The  extensive  demand  for  fur  pieces 
has  tended  to  increase  the  demand  for 
tailored  dresses.  Fur  trimmings  are  as- 
sured of  large  use. 

Dress  Accessories 

In  women’s  neckwear  organdy  collars 
and  sets  for  wear  with  dark  street  dresses 
are  the  best  sellers. 

In  veilings,  white  Shetlands,  dotted  and 
striped  chiffons  and  the  veilings  that  are 
half  chiffon  and  half  mesh  are  good  sellers. 

In  ribbons  there  is  a strong  demand 
for  narrow  failles  and  grosgrains  from 
the  millinery  trade.  In  laces  the  current 
demand  is  limited  largely  to  narrow  Ven- 
ices  and  Vais.  Metals  are  to  be  the  big 
idea  for  fall.  In  dress  trimmings  flounces 
are  the  big  feature.  Metals  and  beads  are 
growing  stronger  as  the  fall  season  opens 
up. 

The  end  of  the  season  demand  in  mil- 
linery is  centering  on  white  satin  hats  and 
light-colored  felts  and  velours.  Panne 
velvet  is  the  leading  fall  material.  Na- 
poleon ideas  are  dominant  in  shapes. 
Trimmings  are  metal  ornaments,  wings 
and  narrow  ribbon. 

« 

Alabama  Merchant  Dead 

Birmingham  Loses  a Distinguished  Citizen  in 
Demise  of  A.  B.  Loveman 

A.  B.  Loveman,  founder  of  the  firm  of  Love- 
man,  Joseph  & Loeb,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and 
chairman  of  the  firm’s  board  of  directors,  died 
on  Tuesday  of  last  week.  He  was  born  in 
Austria-Hungary  in  1844,  and  came  to  the  United 
States  when  twenty-two  years  of  age.  He  settled 
in  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  subsequently  going  to 
Greensboro,  Ala.  He  started  the  business  in  Bir- 
mingham in  1887,  taking  M.  V.  Joseph  and  Emil 
Loeb  into  partnership  in  the  following  year. 

Mr.  Loveman  had  been  active  in  the  business 
up  to  the  beginning  of  his  last  illness.  He  was 
highly  regarded  by  his  fellow-citizens  and  as  a 
mark  of  respect  the  retail  stores  in  Birmingham 
were  closed  during  the  hours  of  his  funeral  by 
request  of  the  local  Board  of  Trade. 


See  That  All  Read  It 

Progressive  merchants  and  store  man- 
agements will  take  care  that  all  the  pages  of 
this  American  Styles  Number — reading  mat- 
ter, illustrations  and  advertisements — are 
studied  by  their  salespeople,  as  well  as  by 
their  department  heads.  It  will  pay,  fur- 
thermore, to  take  up  this  number  and  thor- 
oughly discuss  it  at  the  meetings  which  are 
now  the  rule  in  up-to-date  retail  establish- 
ments. 
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Things  worth  knowing  about 

“ Onyx  ’ ^§|  Hosiery 

03.  Pat  OfflQ0 

“Onyx”  is  the  hose  of  merit. 
“Onyx”  makes  most  turnovers. 
“Onyx”  means  regular  profits. 
“Onyx”  keeps  stocks  clean. 

“Onyx”  makes  satisfied  customers. 
“Onyx”  is  the  choice  of  consumers. 

“Onyx”  Hosiery  departments  are 
long  lived. 

“Onyx”  gives  best  results  with  least 
effort. 

Sole  Selling  Agents  for 

PAUL  GUENTHER , Inc. 

Manufacturer  of  Full  Fashioned  Silk  Hosiery 

SOLE  SELLING  AGENTS  FOR 

“ MERODE ” and  “ HARVARD  MILLS ” UNDERWEAR 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Wins  hip,  Boit  & Co. 


Emery -Beers  Company,  Inc. 

153-161  East  24th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Boston  Office:  Philadelphia  Office:  Chicago  Office: 

31  Bedford  Street  1033  Chestnut  Street  The  Lytton  Building 

San  Francisco  Office:  Bankers’  Investment  Building 


Insure  Your  Future 

Y our  department  will  be  judged 
by  the  quantity  of  the  fancy  knit 
goods  you  sell  now. 

Customers  will  remember  qual- 
ity or  the  lack  of  it  long  after 
the  “war  excuse”  is  forgotten. 

Have  you  noted  that  the  fancy 
knit  goods  we  are  shipping  are 
fully  up  to  goods  produced  in  j 
normal  times? 

S#  ESTABLISHED  l\  I 18  7 9 p / 

lmon  Ascher  crfo 

Factory,  Glendale,  L.  I. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

Fancy  Knit  Goods  Exclusively 
390-396  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Chicago  Boston 

409  Medinah  Building  67  Chauncy  Street 


July  15,  1916 

A Year  ’ Round  Seller 


Opportunities  in  Light-Weight  Goods — 
Growing  Hosiery  Output 

In  the  knit  goods  market  the  between- 
hay-and-grass  season  is  here  on  its  annual 
visit.  So  far  as  manufacturers  and  job- 
bers are  concerned,  the  sale  of  light- 
weights for  the  summer  of  1916  is  a closed 
book.  Retailers,  however,  are  still  in  the 
midst  of  their  distributing  season,  and  the 
next  four  weeks  will  tell  the  tale  of  big 
or  little  success. 

Some  complaint  is  heard  as  to  the 
weather  having  retarded  sales  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country.  This,  however,  is 
by  no  means  universal,  and  it  is  believed 
that  inventories  will  show  clean  shelves  in 
nearly  all  sections.  Even  if  there  is  a 
small  carry-over  in  occasional  instances, 
the  store  will  have  consolation  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  goods  carried  over  are 
worth  considerably  more  than  they  cost. 
In  most  cases,  indeed,  they  will  be  a good 
investment — not  that  the  Economist 
recommends  that  kind  of  speculation,  by 
any  means. 

Demand  for  Light-Weights 

Then,  too,  the  growing  tendency  to- 
ward the  wearing  of  light-weight  under- 
wear and  sweaters  all  the  year  round  will 
afford  a fine  opportunity  to  retailers  to  sell 
such  goods  through  the  fall.  There  is  no 
means  of  obtaining  accurate  figures  as  to 
the  quantity  of  light-weight  underwear 
sold  during  the  fall  season,  but  for  some 
years  it  has  been  large  as  regards  women’s 
goods,  and  each  year  shows  a decided  in- 
crease in  sales  of  light-weight  goods,  both 
balbriggans  and  ribbed,  for  men  and  boys. 
So  great  is  the  demand,  indeed,  that  most 


Business  Wins  Out 

A Timely  Editorial  Published  by 
Selfridge  & Co.,  London 

On  various  occasions  we  have  referred 
to  the  broad-gage  advertising  policy  pur- 
sued by  Selfridge  & Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  the 
founder  and  head  of  which  concern,  as  our 
readers  know,  is  H.  Gordon  Selfridge,  for- 
merly one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the 
management  of  Marshall  Field  & Co.,  Chi- 
cago. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  London  con- 
cern’s publicity  is  the  daily  publication  in 
the  leading  newspapers  of  editorials  re- 
flecting, as  a note  published  in  connection 
with  them  states,  “the  policies,  principles 
and  opinions  of  this  house  of  business 
upon  various  points  of  public  interest.” 

Many  of  these  Selfridge  editorials  have 
received  commendation  from  high  author- 
ities and  have  been  widely  reprinted. 
Here  is  one  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  Westminster  Gazette  and  which  the 
Economist  regards  as  well  worth  reprint- 
ing from  a number  of  standpoints.  It  is 
entitled  “Volte  Face;  by  Callisthenes.” 

Business  is  coming  into  its  own ; there’s  no 
mistaking  that  fact  to-day.  The  newspapers,  the 
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retailers  now  continue  these  lines  on  their 
counters  throughout  the  twelve-month. 

On  the  whole,  backward  weather  this 
summer  has  not  been  without  its  compen- 
sation. An  early  and  protracted  hot  spell 
over  most  of  the  country  would  undoubt- 
edly have  caused  a much  greater  scarcity, 
accompanied  by  higher  prices  than  now 
exist.  As  it  is,  manufacturers  and  whole- 
salers have  been  able  to  give  better  serv- 
ice to  their  customers,  even  if  that  service 
is  not  satisfactory  in  all  cases. 

So  far  as  hosiery  is  concerned,  seasons 
are  now  to  a great  extent  eliminated  ex- 
cept on  low  grades  of  heavy-weights. 

Spring  Openings  to  Retailers 

The  attention  of  manufacturers  and 
other  distributors  to  the  retail  trade  is  now 
concentrating  upon  the  openings  of  spring 
line  of  underwear  and  hosiery. 

These  openings  will  occur  several 
weeks  earlier  than  usual ; in  fact,  some  im- 
portant orders  have  already  been  placed 
by  retailers  who  are  anxious  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  comparatively  low  opening 
prices.  Still,  the  movement  is  not  yet  by 
any  means  general. 

So  far  as  fall  merchandise  from  the 
same  sources  is  concerned,  the  season  is 
largely  over,  as  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  heavy  selling  of  recent  months  leaves 
little  or  no  opportunity  for  the  acceptance 
of  further  orders. 

Hosiery  Output  and  Imports 

At  various  times  discussions  are  in- 
dulged in  concerning  the  extent  of  the 
competition  created  for  our  manufactur- 
ers by  hosiery  importations.  That  there 
is  less  ground  for  fear  of  such  competition 
than  is  generally  believed  is  shown  by  the 
following  figures : 

The  census  taken  in  1914  shows  that 
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there  were  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  in  that  year  75,227,704  dozen  of 
hosiery,  having  a value  of  $98,136,265. 
The  imports  for  the  same  year  were 
2,419,401  dozen,  valued  at  $3,144,645. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  imports 
were  equal  to  slightly  over  3 per  cent  of 
the  domestic  manufacture. 

A Significant  Gain 

Another  interesting  feature  in  connec- 
tion with  domestic  production  is  that  while 
the  increase  in  quantity  output  from  1909 
to  1914  was  only  19.7  per  cent,  the  in- 
crease in  value  was  42.8  per  cent.  This 
large  increase  in  value  is  attributed  to  the 
wider  use  of  finer  grades  of  hosiery  and  to 
the  great  growth  of  the  demand  for  silk 
and  artificial  silk  goods. 

In  the  two  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  taking  of  the  census  (the  figures 
above  cited  have  only  recently  become 
available)  the  output  of  silk  hose  has  in- 
creased enormously. 


publicists  are  all  crying  out  for  business  men — 
men  trained  to  scientific  action.  The  heads  of 
Government  Departments  are  asking  women  to 
fit  themselves  for  the  business  life!  In  the  de- 
velopment of  trade  lies  the  Nation’s  hope  for 
financial  resuscitation  when  the  war  shall  be  at  an 
end.  In  short,  we  see  that  the  security  of  mod- 
ern nations  lies  very  largely  with  that  part  of  the 
community  that  devotes  itself  to  business  enter- 
prise. 

There  is  no  outcry  for  more  lawyers,  for  more 
politicians,  diplomatists,  writers,  or  even  pro- 
fessional “thinkers.”  There  is  no  time  for 
theories,  or  political  intrigues,  and  we’ve  learnt 
to  fear  the  person  who  can  do  little  more  than  re- 
hearse an  inflexible  code  of  rules.  The  men  who 
are  most  wanted  in  connection  with  this  war  are 
men  who,  whatever  their  calling,  have  the  busi- 
ness instinct  in  their  mental  composition.  That  is 
to  say,  they  are  men  who  loathe  wastefulness; 
who  having  once  made  up  their  minds  are  quick 
to  act.  They  are  men  who  can  organize;  they 
are  men  who  can  see  a considerable  way  ahead. 
They  are  not  frightened  by  opposition,  they  re- 
gard it  as  the  business  man  regards  the  grumb- 
lings and  the  innovations  of  competitors.  If  you 
give  them  something  to  exploit — men  or  shells  or 
money — they  exploit  such  commodities  so  that  the 
Nation  gets  the  maximum  of  profit  on  its  outlay. 

It  is  a strange  thing  that  war  should  have 
taught  a nation  to  revalue  business  as  an  occupa- 
tion. It  has  not  for  several  generations  been  a 
calling  to  which  over-much  prestige  or  dignity  has 
been  attached.  The  world  set  more  store  by  the 
so-called  “professions,”  and  more  kudos  belonged 
to  the  government  clerk  than  the  clerk  in  a big 


Business  House.  Yet  to-day  if  one  wants  to  flat- 
ter a general,  a politician,  or  a woman,  one  says: 
“He  or  she  is  businesslike.” 

It  is  a greater  thing  to-day  to  be  a man  of  ac- 
tion than  just  a thinker.  A woman  who  can  un- 
derstand the  filing  of  a complicated  Card  Index 
System  or  who  can  make  a Poultry  Farm  pay  re- 
ceives quite  likely  more  applause  than  an 
authoress.  The  trained  organizer  is  now  the  next 
most  valuable  person  in  society  after  the  fighting 
man.  The  manufacturer  is  a greater  acquisition 
to  the  State  than  the  landowner.  Only  those 
landowners  have  value  who  are  demonstrating 
how  their  property  may  be  turned  to  commercial 
account;  who  are  prepared  to  exploit  their  land 
in  a scientific  way. 

A tremendous  mental  revaluation  is  proceeding, 
because  we  have  suddenly  to  grapple  with  facts 
instead  of  playing  with  theories  and  traditions. 
Despite  our  universal  anxiety  a new  zest  has 
come  into  the  lives  of  those  whose  business  it  is 
to  stay  at  home.  Trade  (we  need  no  longer  avoid 
the  good  old  word)  is  not  considered  dingy  now , 
or  treated  ivith  stupid  disrespect.  The  office  stool, 
the  counter,  and  the  workshop  have  come  into 
their  own. 

4 

The  Monarch  Knitting  Co.,  Ltd.,  manufac- 
turers of  sweater  coats,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  are  erect- 
ing a factory  which  will  double  their  present  pro- 
ductive facilities.  This  building  will  be  200  ft. 
in  length  and  five  stories  high.  Although  of  fire- 
proof construction,  it  will  be  protected  through- 
out by  a sprinkler  system.  This  additional  build- 
ing is  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  Oct.  31. 
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A perfected  trinity  of  comfort,  beauty 
and  durability,  embodying  all  the  arts 
of  hosiery  making,  passed  down 
through  many  generations. 

Made  in  J^dmoor  England,  1792.  In 
Philadelphia  since  1887. 

Test  l^dmoor  superiority  by  ordering 
a “round”  of  the  famous  One  Dollar 
retailers  for  women. 


Honest  Dollar  Silks 


“ Queen  of  All  Silk  Hosiery” 

Pure  silk,  reinforced  with  six-thread  Sea  Island  Cotton  at  heel,  toe  and 
sole. 

Embody  the  satisfactory  wear  of  cotton  hose  with  all  the  beauty  of  silk. 


THOS.  E.  BROWN  & SONS, 

GLEN  KNITTING  CO. 
AND  BROWN- PHELPS  HOSIERY  CO. 

Mills  and  Main  Office: 

2d  and  Westmoreland  Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


San  Francisco  Office  and  Sample  Rooms : 
No.  153  Kearny  St.  (Stock  Carried) 
N.  Y.  Office  and  Sample  Rooms : 

802  American  Woolen  Bldg., 

225  Fourth  Ave. 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 
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Improved  Service 

The  Natural  Result  of  Proper  Depart- 
mentization  of  Store  Salesforce 

There  are  still  a good  many  success- 
ful and  progressive  stores  where  “sell- 
ing all  over  the  house"’  is  practical. 
And  this  method  of  selling  has  its  advan- 
tages— also  some  pronounced  disadvan- 
tages. 

One  of  the  advantages  is  the  sales- 
man’s wide  acquaintance  with  every  line 
of  goods  in  the  store.  By  virtue  of  his 
work  such  a salesman  ought  to  become 
intimately  acquainted  with  practically 
every  line  of  merchandise  carried.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  cannot  become  so  fully  pro- 
ficient in  certain  lines  as  the  people  who 
sell  those  lines  alone.  He  cannot  make  so 
favorable  an  impression  on  every  customer 
as  the  specialist  ought  to  be  able  to  do. 
He  cannot  keep  close  track  of  new  goods, 
changes  in  price,  trend  in  styles,  etc.  Nor 
can  he  get  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
customers’  little  personal  points  of  view  re- 
garding certain  lines.  And  this  last  thing 
is  of  particular  importance  in  keeping 
established  trade  loyal  to  the  store. 

Specialized  Selling 

When  certain  salespeople  are  assigned 
to  specific  lines  and  trained  as  to  the 
special  requirements  of  those  lines,  the 
store’s  service  can  hardly  help  improving. 
And,  after  all,  the  service  is  the  important 
thing,  next  to  having  the  goods  up  to  the 
standard. 

As  said,  the  day  of  the  general  sales- 
man is  not  past.  There  are  also  stores — 
highly  departmentized  institutions — where 
one  or  more  general  salesmen  are  em- 
ployed. 

A Benefit  to  Customers 

But,  after  all,  it  is  the  customer  and  her 
opinion  of  the  store  service  that  must  be 
considered.  And  that  is  why  complete 
departmentization  of  the  selling  force  is 
advisable  in  most  stores.  When  such  de- 
partmentization takes  place  the  question 
arises : Is  it  well  to  advertise  the  change 
in  the  store’s  advertising?  Or  is  it  better 
to  permit  the  change  to  become  apparent 
by  a gradual  process  ? 

Taking  everything  into  consideration, 
the  second  method  seems  to  be  the  most 
practical  and  the  most  satisfactory.  For 
one  thing  it  would  permit  of  pointing  out 
and  emphasizing  in  the  ads  big  points  of 
improvement  in  the  service.  This  might 
be  done  through  short  “editorials”  in  the 
ads  on  subjects  relating  to  specialization 
in  selling. 

“Why  You  Are  Served  Quickly  in  the 
Suit  Department”  would  be  a good  title  for 
one  of  the  editorials.  “How  Specialization 
in  Selling  Saves  Time”  might  be  another 
way  to  put  it.  The  editorials  might  apply 
to  different  departments,  until  every  de- 
partment had  had  its  turn. 

Acquaint  Public  Gradually 

In  this  way  the  public  would  become 
acquainted  with  the  new  conditions,  and 
would  appreciate  the  advantages  provided. 

The  salespeople  would  have  to  be 
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properly  coached,  so  that  they  could  tact- 
fully inform  their  regular  customers  that 
they  could  no  longer  go  out  of  their  de- 
partment. 

In  short,  our  advice  is:  If  you  depart- 
mentize  do  not  discourse  on  the  matter  in 
your  advertising.  Ten  to  one,  your  cus- 
tomers would  neither  understand  what  you 
are  driving  at  nor  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  the  change.  They  are  not 
storekeepers ; they  are  consumers. 

But  improve  your  selling  service  by  de- 
partinentizing,  and  tell  the  public  about 
that.  Customers  are  usually  quick  to  note 
any  changes  that  work  to  their  advantage. 


When  Salesman  Advises 


The  higher  efficiency  in  salesmanship 
and  how  to  create  it  is  a problem  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  the  heads  and  other 
officials  and  managers  of  business  organi- 
zations of  practically  every  type.  And  not 
the  least  in  the  limelight  is  retail  sales- 
manship. This  subject  has  used  up  more 
gray  matter  and  lung  pressure  of  late  than 


Salesmanship  and  Service 

Departmentizing  salesmen,  confining 
them  to  work  in  special  departments, 
improves  store  service  to  customers 
and  improves  salesman’s  selling  ability. 
Store  executives  gain  much  by  way 
of  better  merchandising  when  they 
frankly  admit  that  salesmen  have  good 
ideas  of  their  own. 

almost  any  other  topic  outside  of  war  and 
politics. 

The  Other  Side 

And  the  burden  of  the  song  sung  by 
bosses,  department  managers  and  so- 
called  efficiency  experts  has  been,  and  is, 
“Teach  the  salesman  how  to  sell!  Teach 
him  his  goods ! Teach  him  his  store ! Teach 
him  his  customers!”  That  is  good  dope, 
especially  for  the  department  heads.  They 
do  all  too  little  of  the  kind  of  thing  they 
spend  so  much  time  talking  about  when 
they  are  put  on  the  program  at  the  big 
meeting.  Teach  the  salesman!  Yes,  in- 
deed. He  needs  it.  But  why  overlook  the 
big  subject  of  “What  can  we  learn  from 
the  good  salesman?” 

Why  not  put  this  subject  at  the  head  of 
the  program  some  day,  either  at  the  meet- 
ing of  past-masters  or  at  the  meeting  of  all 
the  store  force.  Put  the  subject  on  the 
program  and  invite  ten  of  the  best  sales- 
men in  the  house  to  attend.  Give  the  boss 
and  the  general  manager  a chance  to  talk, 
too ; also  the  superintendent  and  the  floor- 
man  ; also  the  adman  and  the  merchandise 
man. 

Let  these  gentlemen  who  get  all  the 
credit  for  the  store’s  growth  and  most  of 
the  profit  from  its  business  get  up  and  tell 
the  men  who  really  make  the  store  how 
very  good  their  work  is.  Let  them  admit 


frankly  that  they  can  now  and  then  “take 
a lesson  from  Mr.  or  Miss  Salesperson.” 

Big  Points  to  Admit 

Let  the  boss  say  that  he  gets  his  best 
viewpoint  of  his  own  business  from  the 
alert  salespeople  with  whom  he  talks. 

Let  the  general  manager  say  that  he 
gets  many  a tip  on  big  points  of  store 
management  from  thoughtful  salespeople. 

Let  the  superintendent  say  the  same 
thing  in  his  own  way — he  has  to  hire  and 
fire  the  salesforce. 

Let  the  adman  rise  and  say  that  some 
of  his  biggest  campaigns  are  built  on  sug- 
gestions from  the  small  army  of  salespeo- 
ple who  meet  the  customer  on  the  mer- 
chandise ground. 

Let  the  merchandise  man — or  men,  if 
there  are  more  than  one — step  to  the  edge 
of  the  platform  and  tell  how  he  gets  guid- 
ance from  heads  of  stock,  from  alert  head 
salesmen  and  from  the  just  plain  sales- 
men and  saleswomen.  He  does  get  it;  so 
he  might  as  well  admit  it  gracefully  where 
it  will  do  the  most  good — at  the  salesmen’s 
meetings. 

Let  Salesmen  Talk 

After  floormen  and  doormen  and  all 
have  said  their  honest  say,  ask  one  or  two 
of  the  salespeople  to  get  up  and  tell  how 
glad  it  makes  them  to  be  factors  in  the 
upbuilding  of  the  business.  You  may  be 
surprised  at  the  amount  of  interest  and 
loyalty  this  kind  of  affair  will  bring  out. 
Also  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  amount 
of  valuable  ideas  and  suggestions  some  of 
the  salesforce  will  be  able  and  willing  to 
offer. 

And  don’t,  oh ! don’t  be  afraid  that  such 
a display  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
store  management  will  turn  the  heads  of 
the  salesmen.  It  will  not.  It  will  only  en- 
courage them  to  try  harder  and  longer  and 
better. 

Fear  that  merited  praise  will  bring  in 
a flood  of  demands  for  increase  in  salary  is 
the  worst  kind  of  lost  motion  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  It  prevents  the  heads  from 
getting  well  acquainted  with  the  workers, 
and  it  really  is  not  any  preventative 
against  the  inevitable  day  when  an  em- 
ployee whose  work  merits  recognition  will 
get  it — if  not  in  your  store,  in  another. 

Learn  from  your  good  salesmen!  And 
let  them  know  you  can! 
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$8.50 

per  Dozen 
2%  Ten  Days 
30  Days  Net 


I TPON  their  quality  and  durability  hangs  your 
^ reputation. 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of  silk  and  all  other  items  enter- 
ing into  production  precludes  the  possibility  of  supplying  old  val- 
ues in  most  lines  unless  at  a heavy  advance. 

Anticipating  this,  we  contracted,  under  rigid  speci- 
fications, for  50,000  dozen  with  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  best  mills  in  the  country  before  the  big 
advance  in  raw  materials. 

We  now  guarantee  that  the  QUALITY  of  this  hos- 
iery is  up  to  the  best  ever  retailed  at  $1.00. 

The  goods  are  Full  Fashioned  Pure  Silk,  Pure 
Dye.  The  Price  $8.50.  Terms  2%>  10  Days, 
net  30.  Delivery  January  1st  to  June  1st,  1917. 

The  style  number  is  800,  under  which  please  order  when  making  your  reservation. 

It  is  important  to  order  now  for  your  own  protection  against  a continually  rising  market 
and  before  our  price  advances  to  $9.00. 

Remember,  these  goods  are  exactly  the  same  or 
better  than  have  been  retailed  at  $1.00  in  the 
past. 


^rite  for  sample  t color  car 

R. Beaton  & 


Hosiery 


Ave 


Fourth' 
Newllorfej 
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To  Pass  Ship  Bill 

overnment  Ownership  Plan  Will  Have 
Senate’s  Endorsement 

tegular  correspondence  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist) 

Washington,  July  12,  1916. — Changes 
i the  shipping  bill,  agreed  to  by  a caucas 
: Democratic  Senators  during  the  week, 
ave  served  to  eliminate  all  serious  dif- 
:rences  that  had  threatened  to  defeat  the 
snding  measure.  Senators  who  had  been 
ghting  each  other  on  this  issue  have  now 
)ined  in  a resolve  to  press  the  bill  for 
assage  without  further  delay. 

While  the  changes  proposed  do  not  al- 
;r  the  general  principles  of  the  bill  which 
as  already  been  passed  by  the  House, 
ley  meet  sufficiently  certain  objections 
lat  have  steadily  been  held  by  such  men 
3 Senators  Clarke  and  O’Gorman,  who 
d the  fight  against  the  shipping  measure 
f the  last  session.  The  amendments  in- 
ude  the  following  provisions: 

Important  Restrictions 

The  government  shall  not  purchase 
ny  ship  which  flies  the  flag  of  a Europe- 
n nation  at  war,  nor  any  ship  already 
ngaged  in  American  trade,  unless  it  is 
bout  to  be  withdrawn  from  that  trade. 

The  government  shall  not  undertake  to 
perate  merchant  ships,  unless  all  efforts 
ail  to  negotiate  satisfactory  leases  or 
des  to  private  corporations  for  that  pur- 
ose. 

The  government  shall  reserve  the  right 
) prescribe  conditions  under  which  ships 
lall  be  operated  and  in  what  service  they 
lall  engage. 

No  ship  shall  be  acquired  by  the  gov- 
rnment  which  is  at  the  time  below  75  per 
ent  of  its  original  efficiency. 

Other  Amendments  Possible 

Certain  other  changes  are  not  unlike- 
' to  be  made  before  the  measure  is  put 
pon  its  final  passage.  The  leaders  are 
illing  to  meet  any  reasonable  demand, 
nd  are  on  record  as  stating  that  they  are 
ot  bound  to  any  particular  detail  of  this 
)-called  Administration  measure. 

It  is  possible  that  both  the  Secretary 
T the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
cerce  will  be  eliminated  from  the  per- 
mnel  of  the  proposed  shipping  board, 
here  are  a number  of  Senators  who  con- 
der  that  the  inclusion  of  these  two  offi- 
als  in  the  directorate  will  not  serve  any 
lal  purpose  and  might  easily  suggest 
larges  of  political  bias  against  the  new 
istitution.  They  feel  that  the  five  ship- 
ing  men  provided  for  will  constitute  a 
mch  stronger  board,  and  that  such  a per- 
mnel,  without  the  two  secretaries,  will 
\ immand  a much  larger  and  stronger  con- 
dence. 

Other  changes  that  may  be  made  in 
le  bill  as  it  is  considered  by  the  Senate 
ifer  to  the  matter  of  the  government 
lips  entering  the  American  coastwise 
•ade,  and  to  the  limitation  of  the  pro- 
ved government  operation  to  a period  of 
ve  years  following  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  plan  of  action  now  decided  upon 

to  force  the  shipping  bill  ahead  of  the 
arious  pending  appropriation  measures, 
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in  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  opposition 
from  using  these  latter  measures  for  pur- 
poses of  delay. 

President  Wilson  has  again  insisted 
that  this  measure  must  be  passed  at  this 
time,  and  the  indications  now  are  that, 
with  the  full  party  strength  brought  into 
line  through  the  amendments  agreed  upon, 
there  will  be  no  great  difficulty  in  putting 
the  bill  through. 

Revenue  Bill  to  Senate 

The  omnibus  revenue  bill,  passed  by 
the  House  on  Monday,  will  be  reported  to 
the  Senate  without  material  change.  Sen- 
ator Simmons,  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  has  referred  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  to  sub-committees  and 
hopes  to  have  a report  ready  just  as  soon 
as  the  Senate  is  in  position  to  consider  it. 

It  is  not  expected  that  any  substantial 
changes  will  be  suggested  by  the  Senate 
Committee.  Senator  Simmons  has  stated 
that  while  amendments  will  be  proposed 
to  some  or  all  of  the  seven  sections  of  the 
bill  these  will  be  merely  of  detail  and  not 
of  principle. 

Hits  Tariff  Commission  Plan 

The  section  providing  for  the  tariff 
commission  may  be  more  or  less  over- 
hauled by  the  Senate.  There  are  a number 
of  objections  to  this  feature  as  it  now 
stands. 

The  House,  at  the  last  moment  on 
Monday,  made  changes  in  this  section 
which  it  is  believed  by  many  of  those  in- 
terested directly  in  the  matter,  will  weak- 
en the  proposed  board.  The  salary  of  the 
members  was  reduced  from  $10,000  per 
annum  to  $7,500,  and  former  members  of 
Congress  were  made  eligible  to  member- 
ship. A further  last-minute  amendment 
provides  that  the  appropriation  for  the 
support  of  the  commission  shall  be  made 
each  year  by  Congress. 

It  is  held  that  the  small  salary  and  the 
fear  of  being  cut  off  from  year  to  year, 
through  failure  of  appropriation,  will 
keep  big,  well-informed  men  from  accept- 
ing places  on  the  commission.  These  facts 
will  very  likely  be  taken  up  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  if  not  remedied  by  the  com- 
mittee before  reporting,  and  there  is  a 
good  chance  of  these  amendments  being 
eliminated  before  the  revenue  bill  goes  to 
the  President. 

To  Debate  Dye  Tariff 

The  dyestuff  section  will  bring  on  the 
most  strenuous  debate.  There  is  little  like- 
lihood of  a substantially  higher  schedule 
being  forced  through,  but  some  changes 
in  the  proposed  rates  may  be  agreed  to  as 
a compromise. 

Representative  Hill  had  no  chance  of 
securing  the  adoption  of  his  amendment 
to  the  dye  schedule,  which  provided  for 
rates  up  to  71/2  cents  per  lb.,  in  addition 
to  the  ad  valorem  rates.  With  limited  de- 
bate the  proposal  was  promptly  voted 
down. 

These  two  measures — the  shipping  bill 
and  the  revenue  bill — in  addition  to  the 
regular  appropriation  bills  that  are  now 
pending,  are  the  only  big  pieces  of  legis- 
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lation  which  promise  to  get  through  at 
this  session. 

In  an  endeavor  to  insure  adjournment 
by  Sept.  1 a “peace”  conference  was  held 
during  the  week  by  leaders  of  both  parties 
in  the  Senate.  A tentative  arrangement 
was  agreed  upon  to  expedite  the  appro- 
priation bills  and  permit  the  shipping  and 
revenue  measures  to  go  to  a vote  after 
reasonable  debate. 

Later  Program  Uncertain 

The  Republicans  want  to  end  the  ses- 
sion at  this  point,  putting  all  other  mat- 
ters over  until  December.  The  Democrats, 
however,  are  anxious  to  place  certain  other 
items  of  general  legislation  on  the  statute 
books  at  this  time,  particularly  the  child 
labor  bill  and  one  or  more  of  the  pending 
conservation  measures.  The  program  for 
the  remainder  of  the  session,  consequently, 
is  rather  uncertain. 

The  indications  are,  however,  that 
Congress  will  not  be  able  to  go  much  fur- 
ther than  the  shipping  and  revenue  bills 
if  it  is  to  adjourn  within  the  next  six 
weeks. 

To  Study  Unemployment 

The  first  Socialist  bill  ever  placed  upon 
the  calendar  of  Congress  went  upon  the 
House  schedule  this  week,  the  Committee 
on  Labor  having  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  the  joint  resolution  offered  by  Con- 
gressman Meyer  London  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a commission  to  study  social  in- 
surance and  unemployment. 

As  amended  by  the  committee  aftei 
hearings  on  the  subject,  the  London  resolu- 
tion provides  for  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  of  five  members  to  make  a 
study  of  the  causes  of  unemployment  and 
to  investigate  the  entire  subject  of  what  is 
known  as  social  insurance. 

The  commission  is  to  report  on  the  ad- 
visability of  establishing  a comprehensive 
federal  insurance  system,  and,  if  it  finds 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such 
a system  practicable,  is  to  prepare  and  rec- 
ommend rules  and  regulations  for  the  suc- 
cessful administration  of  a national  insur- 
ance system. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  to  be  the 
chairman  of  the  commission.  Two  of  the 
remaining  four  members  are  to  be  repre- 
sentatives of  organized  labor,  and  the 
other  two  employers  of  labor.  An  appro- 
priation of  $50,000  is  authorized. 

A.  A.  C. 
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Already  these  and  other  Roseknit  Patterns  are  being  shown  in  thousands  of  Theaters — Worn  by  tfc 


That  vast  American  audience  that  daily  patronizes 
the  movie  theater  to  the  tune  of  untold  millions  is  now 
seeing  these  popular  ROSEKNIT  numbers,  worn  by 
their  favorite  stars  in  the  season’s  big  scenario  re- 
leases— the  greatest  promotive  popularizing  force  ever 
associated  with  a textile  product. 

The  styles  worn  by  these  actresses  are  of  their  own 


selection — each  of  whom  has  a nation-wide  reputation 
for  good  taste  and  ultra-fashionableness  in  dress, 
which  in  itself  is  evidence  of  the  advance  style  up-to- 
dateness  of  ROSEKNIT  models. 

Why  not  sell  to  your  townspeople  the  same  patterns 
and  numbers  as. worn  by  the  leading  actresses  of  the 
film,  thus  giving  an  added  touch  of  Fashion  and  star- 


dom to  the  very  garments  you  have  in  stock?  Think 
the  number  of  young  women  of  your  community  w 
will  want  to  wear  the  identical  coat  as  worn  by  th 
favorite  actresses  in  the  leading  featured  products 
of  the  season,  whereby  fresh  from  your  local  thea 
they  will  be  able  to  see  in  your  window  the  same  ci 
as  worn  by  Pauline  Frederick,  Pearl  White,  Viola  Da 


THE  FOLLOWING  COAT  NUMBERS  ARE  WORN  BY  THE  LEADING  ACTRESSES  OF 
THE  MOVIE  WORLD— ADVERTISED  AND  POPULARIZED  IN  EVERY  WAY— NOTE 
THESE  DESCRIPTIONS  AND  PRICES— GARMENTS  TO  BE  SENT  YOU  AT  ONCE 


No.  1 Viola  Dana,  Checkerboard  pattern  coat, 

made  of  pure  fibre  silk  with  chic  sailor  collar  and 
sash  of  pure  silk,  at  $120.00  per  dozen.  Similar 
models  at  $54.00  per  dozen. 

No.  2 — The  Pearl  White  Favorite,  checkerboard 
coat  pattern  with  attractive  shawl  collar,  made  of 
pure  fibre  silk  at  $120.00  per  dozen.  Smaller 
checkerboard  pattern  at  $105.00  per  dozen  and 
without  collar  at  $96.00  per  dozen. 


No.  3 Society  Favorite  Coat,  worn  by  two  leading 

camera  stars  at  $42.00  per  dozen  and  upward.  One 
of  the  most  popular  coats  of  the  season,  now  ready 
with  sailor  collar  at  $60.00  per  dozen.  Awning 
stripe  design. 

No.  4 — A very  attractive  model  in  solid  colors, 
with  contrasting  collar  and  full  size  sash,  furnished 
in  all  popular  designs  and  color  combinations  at 
$45.00  per  dozen. 


No.  5 The  new  ROSEKNIT  Roman  stripe  coat 

magnificent  color  combinations,  worn  by  leadi 
film  artists,  comes  in  sailor,  Byron  and  shawl  c 
lars,  made  of  pure,  fibre  silk  at  $114.00  per  doz( 

No.  6 The  Pauline  Frederick  Coat a pure  fit 

silk  garment  in  solid  color,  with  striped  collar,  cul 
and  sash,  a very  dainty  and  attractive  model 
$114.00  per  dozen.  Similar  designs  at  $66.00  f 
dozen. 


THE 


ROSE  KNIT 


All  these  garments  ready  for  immediate  delivery — Write 
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CREATORS  OF  KNITTED  NOVELTIES 

1251-5  West  9th  Street,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Permanent  New  York  Office:  409  Wilson  Building,  127"'  Broadway,  cor.  33rd  Sti 


July  15,  1916 

Buy  Some  Cloth  Tops 

Leather  Prices  and  Scarcity  Dictate 
Their  Use — Other  Style  Trends 

Retailers  who  are  delaying  the  placing 
of  orders  for  shoes  in  the  hope  of  lower 
prices  will  be  disappointed. 

This  is  a practical  certainty.  More- 
over, if  they  delay  too  long  they  are  quite 


No.  61979 New  side  button  boot;  Russia  calf 

vamp,  fox  and  cuff;  pearl  gray  cloth  top;  flat  rivet 
buttons;  leather  Cuban  heel;  welt  sole. 

likely  to  experience  inability  to  obtain 
prompt  deliveries. 

As  the  Economist  pointed  out  in  the 
Shoe  Section  last  week,  while  importa- 
tions of  leather  are  above  the  normal,  ex- 
ports of  all  kinds  of  articles  made  from 
leather  show  an  enormous  increase.  These 
conditions  bear  out  the  contentions  of  shoe 
manufacturers  as  to  the  high  prices  and 
the  scarcity  of  what  is  so  important  a 
form  of  their  raw  material. 

Buy  Cloth-Topped  Shoes 

It  is  well,  indeed,  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  it  is  clearly  the  part  of  wisdom  for 


No.  61  120 — Pearl  gray  kid  lace  boot;  perforated 
vamp  and  fox;  imitation  perforation  on  quarter; 
covered  Louis  heel;  welt  sole. 
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buyers  to  include  in  their  orders  a certain 
proportion  of  shoes  having  cloth  tops. 

Against  this  procedure  no  objection 
can  be  raised.  From  a fashion  standpoint 
cloth-topped  shoes  will  be  good  property, 
especially  if  the  goods  selected  have  the 
ultra-style  qualities  which  many  manufac- 
turers are  successful  in  putting  into  their 
product. 

Skirts  Slightly  Longer 

As  regards  the  general  style  trend  in 
footwear,  in  view  of  the  important  part 
which  the  make-up  of  women’s  garments 
plays  in  shoe-styles,  it  is  highly  essential 
that  department  heads  in  this  line  have 
an  opportunity  to  carefully  study  this 
American  Styles  Number. 

They  will  note  that  one  of  the  most 
important  developments  of  the  new  season 
is  the  increase,  though  it  is  somewhat 
slight,  in  the  length  of  the  skirt.  While 
somewhat  longer,  however,  the  newer 
skirts  are  short  enough  to  bring  the  shoes 
within  the  range  of  the  observer’s  vision. 


No.  61970 — Patent  leather  button  boot;  scal- 
loped vamp  and  fly;  white  calf  top;  white  pearl 
rivet  buttons;  full  Louis  wood-covered  heel;  turn 
sole. 


Moreover,  many  women,  and  misses 
more  especially,  will  continue  to  wear  the 
short  skirt,  which  is  so  becoming  to  slen- 
der figures. 

Button  and  Lace  Patterns 

Both  the  demand  for  pretty  shoes  and 
the  obvious  need  for  the  greater  sale  of 
cloth  tops  point  strongly  to  the  use  of 
button  boots.  In  fact,  button  patterns  will 
be  high  style  in  all  materials  for  wear  with 
the  short  skirt. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a strong  tend- 
ency toward  the  use  of  lace  boots,  both 
for  practical  purposes  and  in  novelty 
forms. 

Subdued  Colors 

Inasmuch  as  darker  colors  are  favored 
for  dresses,  suits  and  coats,  subdued  colors 
will  have  the  principal  call  in  shoe  top- 
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pings.  Grays  and  castors  will  be  espe- 
cially prominent.  Combinations  of  black 
and  white  will  continue  popular,  at  least 
for  the  early  fall. 

Shoes  with  patent  leather  vamps  and 
white  toppings  will  also  be  good. 

Kid  and  buck  will  have  extensive  use 
in  the  high-grade  footwear.  All  kinds  of 
materials,  however,  will  be  salable. 

Men’s  Footwear  Styles 

As  regards  men’s  styles,  for  dressy 
wear  the  button  boot  is  strongly  indicated. 
In  men’s  shoes,  as  in  women’s,  cloth  tops 
should  be  bought  and  pushed  by  retailers. 
This  action  will  tend  to  increase  the  sale 
of  men’s  shoes,  as  the  showing  and  push- 
ing of  the  cloth  tops  will  create  among 
men  a desire  for  footwear  of  a novelty 
character  and  help  relieve  the  tension  in 
the  leather  market. 

Loud  colors  in  toppings,  however, 
should  be  avoided,  as  men  unquestionably 
prefer  subdued  shades.  Attention  should 
also  be  given  to  proper  contrasts  between 
the  color  in  the  vamps  and  in  the  uppers. 
Fall  styles  in  staple  footwear  for  men, 
including  blacks  and  tans,  are  very  clearly 
defined. 


No.  61354 Gray  nubuck  lace  boot;  invisible 

eyelets;  black  kid  tip,  one  piece  stay  and  overlaid 
cuff  and  foxing;  wood  heel,  kid  covered. 
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J.  EINSTEIN,  Inc. 

Largest  shoe  cloth  operators  in  the  world 

176  William  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

BRANCHES 

Boston,  32  South  St.  St.  Louis,  321  North  14th  St. 

Mlontreal,  148  W.  Notre  Dame  St. 
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Rollman  & Sons  Co.,  Cincinnati — Six-column 
18-in.  ad,  featuring  summer  apparel. 

This  ad  exploits  summer  goods,  and  it  looks 
like  a summer  ad.  Besides  looking  like  a summer 
ad,  it  actually  reflects  the  season  in  its  illus- 
trations and  its  decorative  scheme.  If  there  is  no 
other  advantage  in  this,  it  makes  the  ad  more 
readable  in  torrid  weather. 

But  there  is  another  advantage;  it  puts  the 
customer  into  a receptive  mood  for  suggestions 
as  to  hot  weather  shopping. 

The  adman  has  stepped  well  along  the  road  in 
mechanical  skill  when  he  can  accomplish  as  much 
as  is  done  here  with  type. 

Merchandising  is  fully  up  to  the  standard  of 
type  display  and  arrangement.  Only  seasonable 
articles,  priced  to  make  interesting  values,  are 


presented,  and  just  enough  of  them  to  create 
interest — not  so  many  as  to  confuse  the  hot 
weather  customer’s  mind.  The  text  matter  is 
written  in  short,  direct  sentences  and  according 
to  the  accepted  rules  of  English  grammar. 

The  idea  back  of  the  ad  is  to  feature  the  style 
sections  of  the  store  and  emphasize  the  summer 
lines  of  merchandise  whose  sale  depends  largely 
on  the  style  feature.  The  ad  is  well  done  from 
practically  every  point  of  view — display,  arrange- 
ment, illustrations,  text  and  ideas;  also  about 
the  right  amount  of  space  is  used.  Very  large 
ads  are  a bit  tiresome  in  torrid  weather. 

The  ad  is  reproduced  on  this  page  as  an  ex- 
ample of  excellent  use  of  a season  idea  in  small 
space. 


~ -■  -- 

Rollman’s  Distinctive  Summer  Apparel 

^ ^ ^ _ FOR  MEN.  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  ^ 

-Women’s  Bathing  Costumes — Stunning  Sport  Fashions • |il 


-Newest  Sport  Mill  in  ay - 


-Beautiful  Silks  For  All- 


Women's  Novelty  Silk  Hose — > 


Girls'  Dresses  and  Middles j 


-Silk  and  Muslin  Underwe 


-Travelers'  Fine  Luggage 


July  Merchandising 

Frank  Bros.  & Co.,  Marion,  Ohio — Two  seven- 
column  ads,  printed  on  both  sides  of  one 
sheet,  exploiting  July  clearance. 

Copious  and  logical  merchandising  is  the  out- 
standing characteristic  of  these  ads.  Every  inch 
of  space  is  utilized  to  the  best  advantage,  both  as 
regards  cuts  and  the  set-up  of  items. 

The  text  matter  in  the  introductories  is  de- 
voted to  giving  people  the  right  idea  of  the  sale 
and  urging  them  to  scan  the  items  carefully  in 
quest  of  interesting  values.  If  the  said  people 
acted  upon  the  suggestion  in  the  headlines  and 
introductory,  they  certainly  were  repaid  for  their 
trouble;  in  other  words,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  make  much  more  of  a showing  in  two  pages 
than  is  done  in  these  pages.  Even  with  the  large 
number  of  items  presented  in  fair-sized  type, 
none  of  them  is  stinted  in  wording.  Most  of  the 
items  average  18  words — just  enough  to  carry  a 
complete  item  story. 

In  the  center  of  each  of  the  ads  a special 
space  has  been  ruled  off  with  attractive  light 
rules,  wherein  are  featured  exceptional  values. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  store  is  honest 
and  sincere,  as  it  no  doubt  is,  the  price  reductions 
in  these  special  sections  ought  to  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  most  hardened  of  the  anti- 
bargain hunters.  For  instance,  one  of  the  items 
reads:  “Fine  new  suits,  values  to  $39.75,  only 

$14.95.”  This  is  followed  by  a description  of  the 
suits,  and  if  the  original  price  is  real  and  the 
values  are  what  the  description  makes  them  out 
to  be,  some  customers  got  a wonderful  value  in 
suits.  It  is  possible  that  at  this  season  of  the 


year  a store  can  offer  values  of  this  kind,  and  if 
it  can  and  can  keep  the  confidence  of  its  custo- 
mers, it  is  a sensible  thing  to  do.  But  if  there  is 
any  danger  of  losing  the  customer’s  confidence, 
either  before  she  sees  the  suits  or  afterwards,  it 
is  a very  unwise  thing  to  announce  such  steep 
reductions. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  event  is  a July  rug 
sale,  in  which  remarkable  values  are  offered  in  an 
attractive  selection  of  items. 


Animated  Display 

Thomas  W.  Nugent  & Co.,  McKeesport,  Pa. — 
Group  of  ads  devoted  to  season  merchandis- 
ing. They  range  in  size  from  three  columns  by 
18  in.  to  a 14-column  spread. 

The  chief  idea  behind  this  sale  is  profit  shar- 
ing. This  particular  idea  seems  to  have  found 
much  favor  with  advertising  men  during  the  last 
six  or  seven  months,  and  whether  or  not  it  is 
a perfectly  logical  theme  to  use  as  the  center  of 
retail  advertising  argument,  it  has  been  well 
managed  by  the  men  who  have  made  use  of  it. 
They  have  been  careful  to  avoid  extravagant  state- 
ments as  to  how  much  of  the  profit  the  public 
would  get,  and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  out  the 
remarkable  values  that  must  necessarily  be  of- 
fered to  carry  out  the  profit  sharing  idea. 


Now  For  Saturday  and  The  Last  Day 
of  Our  Great  Profit  Sharing  Sale 


For  o Whirlwind  Wind-Up  Tomorrow  all  New  Merchandise  Received  During  Thi*  Week  he 
Been  Added  to  _ the  Sale— and  all  Small  Lot*  will  be  Sold  at  Record  Breaking  Price 


The  most  interesting  thing  about  this  group 
of  ads,  aside  from  the  merchandising  idea,  is  the 
animated  display  which  characterizes  all  of  them 
— particularly  the  large  double  spread  which  is 
here  reproduced,  the  smaller  ad  which  is  repro- 
duced with  it  and  some  of  the  medium  sized  ads. 

At  first  glance  the  display  may  seem  to  be  a 
little  black  and  heavy,  but  closer  scrutiny  brings 
out  the  fact  that  while  it  is  heavy  and  somewhat 
dark,  white  space  is  managed  so  skilfully  that 
the  black  is  toned  down,  thus  giving  the  ad  a 
bright,  cheery  look.  Practically  every  depart- 
ment in  the  store  partiepates  in  the  merchandis- 
ing. 

Taken  altogether — the  idea,  the  merchandis- 
ing and  the  display — the  ads  must  have  brought 


in  a gratifying  amount  of  business  during  the 
sale. 


Incidentally,  wouldn’t  the  heavy  black  back- 
grounds of  the  two  main  captions  have  been  more 
attractive  if  they  had  been  Ben  Day-ed,  so  as  to 
produce  a gray  effect,  rather  than  a dense  black? 

An  Eight  Page  Ad 

Spring-Holzwarth  Co.,  Alliance,  Ohio. — Eight- 
page  ad,  exploiting  entire  list  of  depart- 
ments and  full  stocks  of  merchandise. 

Obviously,  the  strongest  drawing  feature  of 
this  ad  is  its  magnitude.  It  is  a big  ad,  telling 
of  big  opportunities  in  every  department,  and 
each  of  its  pages  is  utilized  to  the  last  inch.  A 
letter  from  the  store  tells  of  the  ad’s  results.  It 
drew  business  not  only  when  it  started,  but  for 
several  days  afterward.  No  doubt,  it  is  drawing 
business  yet.  It  is  the  kind  of  ad  that  leaves 
an  impression  on  the  average  careful  shopper. 
The  woman  with  a large  house  and  family  to  buy 
for  is  likely  to  scan  such  an  ad  rather  narrowly, 
and  to  look  into  some  of  the  items  to  see  if  she 
can  save  money.  If  she  finds  she  can,  she  is 
likely  to  shop  extensively  during  the  event  and 
also  to  remember  the  store  favorably  for  a long 
time  thereafter. 

There  is  always  some  question  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  devoting  so  much  space  to  one  short 
campaign.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  string  the 
advertising  along  over  a broader  expanse  of 
time  and  thus  keep  the  store  before  the  mind  of 
the  public  for  several  days?  The  only  way  to  tell 
is  by  experience.  Try  the  eight  pages  now  and 
then  all  at  one  time  and  check  up  results,  making 
allowance  for  the  season  and  business  conditions. 
Another  time  try  a page  a day  for  eight  days, 
making  allowance,  again,  for  the  season  and  the 
condition  of  business  generally,  and  then  check 
up  results.  Do  this  for  a year  and  you  will  get 
some  useful  facts. 

The  type  display,  text  matter  and  merchan- 
dising of  the  ad  are  up  to  the  standard. 


blafnyl*  13  ton  ■ Litnl  Prttsip 
•I  TW  Ut  b tW  Sba  .1  iW  N*, 
Wtdxifcr.  Mi  ad  Fridij. 


il’K  Green  Stamps 

S3  free 


Sale  Starts  Tuesday,  June  20th 

and  Continues  Until  Saturday  Evening. 'July  1= 


appreciation  to  the  citizens  of  McKeesport  and  this  communil 
1 tended  to  McKeesport’s  newest  department  store,  we  will  share  the  pi 
and  customers,  from  Tuesday.  June  20th  to  Saturday.  Joly  1st  inclusive. 

Wceks  of  hard  preparation  have  brought  us  to  the  opening  of  this  Profit  Sharing  event  tomorrow.  Only  desir- 
able goods  have  a place  in  this  Profit  Sharing  Sale.  When  you  come  tomorrow  and  see  the  array  o f bargains  which 
Hom  for  you,  you  will  agree  with  ■•-  o*-*  — cl — * — o—  r-o..  *•  * * * — 

«...  {hat  , 


Here 

owner  of  your 


e of  t 


u wanted  fc 
day  use.  Hardly  posr  ‘ 
is  Profit  Sharing  Sale. 


When  you 

e Shartpg  Our  Profits  Most  Liberally. 

wear  »t  th*  nf  season,  at  prices  that  make 


Irresistible  Profit  Sharing  Values  in  Suits  and  Coats 

This  season’s  cleverest  styles.  Plenty  to  choose  from.  Entire  stodk  of  Suits  grouped 
n three  lota.  These  suits  are  new  priced  less  than  they  cost  us. 

J Group  No.  I-- Women’s  ond  I Group  No.  2 Women's  Group  3—  Women's 

Misses'  Smart  Suits  ond  Misses'  Suits  ond  Misses  High 

Formerly  Priced  to  SI2.50  Formerly  Sold  to  S20  Grade  Suits 


$1495 


Coats  Will  Go  At  Sensationally  Low  Prices 

Sharp  decisive  rcduction-tho  biggest  we  have  ever  made!  And  you  are  correct  in 
the  assumption  that  thd  styles  arc  authoritative.  Our  entire 'stock  embracing  Women's, 
Misses'.  Junior  and  Childrtm's  sizes,  Is  open  to  selection  at  wonderful  saringslike  these. 

S3.50  Children’s  Coats 


u 

■riWr" 

HS 

pill 

$12.95 


Profit  Sharing  Sale  of 
Silk  and  Wash  Dresses 


S1.55 


In  Profit  Sharing  Sale  at 


N'V  v ' 
Profit  Sharing  Sale 
of  Trimmed  Hats  at 

$1.00 

China's  Hits  b Kxi  ad  Caicrrd 
PreS  Siaria;  Sale.il  (krisaej  Bari 

79c  39c 


Sharing  Our  Profits  On  42,000  Yards  New 
Silks,  Wool  and  Washable  Dress  Goods. 


Muslins,  Sheetings,  Linens,  ToweKngs.  Etc. 


K>c  Lancaster  "7  — 


Huck  Towels,  each 


Muslin  10  Yards  for  $1.00 


Table  Damask 


SWM  fin ‘NEWPORT 


Profit  Sharing  Sale 
Smart  Boots  and  Pumps 


This  Season's  Best  Silks  and  Dress  Goods  in  Profit  Sharing  Sale 
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To  Wholesalers  and  Manufacturers: — 


you  make  any  article  that  is  salable 
through  the  dry  goods  or  department 
stores — no  matter  whether  you  distribute 
through  the  jobber  or  sell  direct  to  the 
retailer — we  can  show  you 


— How  to  accelerate  distribution 

— How  to  secure  co-operation  of  wholesaler 

— How  to  influence  wholesale  salesmen 

— How  to  interest  the  retailer 

— How  to  make  friends  of  retail  clerks 

— How  to  get  the  help  of  retail  admen  and 
display  managers,  etc. 

The  cost  of  such  a distributive  campaign, 
if  handled  by  the  R.  N.  A.  Special 
Service,  is  usually  less  than  a fifth  of 
the  sum  required  to  accomplish  the  same 
results  by  the  usual  methods  of  advertising. 


A postal  card  will  bring  our 
representative  with  the  proofs 
or  we  ll  send  you  the  evidence 
to  back  up  these  statements  by 
mail — as  you  may  prefer. 


SPECIAL  SERVICE 

231  West  39th  St.,  New  York 

Branches  in  Boston  Philadelphia 

Chicago  Cleveland  St.  Louis , Etc. 


C JhvM  l\  l\ 
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TOILET  GOODS  AND  DRUG  SUNDRIES 

New  York,  Saturday,  July  15,  1916 
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I America’s  Biggest  | 

! Fall  Merchandise 

I Display  Is  On 

| It’s  ready — the  great  Fall  Merchandise  exhibit  looked  for-  | 

| ward  to  by  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  merchants  as  | 

| the  signal  to  prepare  for  their  Fall,  Holiday  and  Winter  | 

| profit-getting.  Right  here  in  Chicago,  on  our  sample  floors,  | 

| you  can  see  NOW  the  merchandise  of  the  world.  Nowhere  | 

| else  in  America  is  it  possible  to  see  so  many  major  lines  of  | 

| goods  conveniently  displayed  in  one  place.  Not  until  you  | 

| have  inspected  these  goods  can  you  get  an  adequate  idea  of  | 

| what  the  markets  everywhere  have  to  offer  you  this  year.  | 

| You  are  invited.  And  it  will  be  to  your  interest  to  come  § 

j just  as  soon  as  you  can  conveniently  do  so.  | 

I I 

[ BUTLER  BROTHERS  j 

Exclusive  Wholesalers  of  General  Merchandise  | 

New  York  Chicago  St.  Louis  Minneapolis  Dallas  | 
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M2RS  Drayton  Darling  Hug-Me-Tights 


Dickie  Darling  BpLticB^nBa| 

©CjYj.D^AyloN  I3I6 - -D^Ion  Ijlb 


Settle  Bean  Bag  Dolly  Darling 
, _ . ©G.Q.Df^ayIon  iSlb  © O G-D^yTon  1316 

AxiTit  JemimaUncle  Sam  1 1 ' * ' 


/ambey 

©(jCj-DRAylON  1916 


Pussie 

©Cj.CjD^AyToN  1916 


For  Toy  and  Art 
Needlework  Departments 


“For  real  joys  and  pure  delights 
The  latest  toys  for  little  mites 
Are  Drayton  Darling  Hug-Me-Tights.” 

Not  since  the  coming  of  the  Teddy  Bear 
have  any  novelties  been  introduced  that  have 
met  with  such  instant  and  widespread  success 
as  the  quaint  little  creations  shown  herewith. 

FOR  ART-NEEDLEWORK  DEPART- 
MENTS we  furnish  them  stamped  and  tinted 
ready  to  be  stuffed  and  sewn  up. 

FOR  TOY  DEPARTMENTS  they  are  sold 
made  up  complete  and  stuffed  ready  to  use. 

They  may  also  be  had  sewed  up  ready  to 
stuff. 

Write  for  full  particulars  and 
illustrations  in  color 

Our  Fall  Line  of  Artamo  Packages  and  Stamped  Linens  now 
on  Display — Many  New  Designs  and  Ideas 

Bentley -Franklin  Co. 


Lioney 

©(^.DRAyToN  1916 


Factory  and  Main  Office 

532  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


Uptown  Showroom 

1140-1146  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 


©Cj.t^DKf$LC  1316 
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Selling  Toilet  Goods 

A Practical  Idea  That  Has  Great  Novelty 
tomers — To  Be  Applied  in  Toilet  Goods 


This  is  the  story  of  how  the  Notioneer 
' and  the  iceman  helped  a toilet  goods  buyer 
|i  to  beat  his  biggest  day  last  summer.  If 
{ you  read  the  first  half,  you  will  read  the 
I last  half! 

If  you  are  a toilet  goods  buyer,  you 
know  what  it  means  to  have  the  boss  call 
| you  in  and  say,  “You’ve  got  a big  day  to 
(•  beat.  You  did  so-and-so  last  year,  and 
| you’ll  have  to  go  some  to  do  it  this  year, 
f It’s  pretty  hot.  How  are  you  going  to  get 
the  women  off  the  front  porches?” 

The  Notioneer  got  off  the  train  in  one 
of  our  best  little  eighty-thousand-people 
; cities  last  July  and  handed  his  card  in  to 
the  toilet  goods  buyer  of  a fine,  big  store. 
It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  that 
particular  locality  the  sun  is  hotter  than 
i anywhere  else  this  side  of  Suez,  which  is 

• probably  the  hottest  place  in  the  world, 
i Unless  you  have  worked  near  the  front 

door  of  a blast  furnace,  it  is  no  use  to 
go  any  further  into  detail  about  the  heat 
and  the  humidity. 

Outward  and  Visible  Signs 

Anyway,  the  toilet  goods  buyer  came 
i out  of  his  office  and  the  minute  the 

• Notioneer  saw  him  he  knew  the  buyer  had 
i just  got  some  bad  news.  His  face  and 

manner  showed  it.  He  was  a short,  stout 
man  and  his  flesh,  in  addition  to  being 
plentiful,  was  the  solid,  red-blooded  kind 
that  holds  heat  better  than  a soapstone. 
He  mopped  his  brow,  said  “Whew!”  five 
times,  held  out  his  other  hand  and  asked 
the  Notioneer  “What  can  I do  for  you? 
I’m  pretty  busy.” 


in  Sweltering  Weather 

and  Will  Exert  Favorable  Influence  on  Cus- 
Department  and  Carried  Out  in  Window 


The  Notioneer  said,  “I  am  going  to  tell 
you  something  to  do,  and,  if  you  do  it,  you 
can  get  the  hot  weather  business  and  hold 
it  for  several  days  at  a time.” 

The  Notioneer  outlined  his  plan.  It 
was  simple,  seasonable  and  practical. 
After  the  Notioneer  had  finished  the  buyer 
started  in  to  carry  it  out. 

The  Plan  in  Detail 

He  cleared  his  ledges  and  tables  of  all 
obstructions  that  gave  the  department  a 
hot,  stuffy  appearance.  The  department 
occupied  an  aisle,  running  half  the  length 
of  the  store  from  the  main  entrance,  with 
tables  in  the  center  and  counters  down 
each  side.  The  toilet  specialties,  like 
combs,  brushes,  rubber  goods,  vacation 
kits,  boudoir  toilet  sets  and  so  on,  were 
displayed  inside  the  glass  showcases,  on 
the  ledges  back  of  the  cases,  and  on  every 
alternate  counter  top. 

The  toilet  requisites,  like  perfumery, 
toilet  waters,  face  creams,  talcum  powder, 
lotions,  dentifrices,  toilet  soaps,  bathing 
salts  and  so  on,  were  displayed  on  the 
tables  in  the  aisle  and  on  top  of  every 
alternate  counter — that  is,  the  displays 
alternated  with  those  of  the  other  goods 
mentioned. 


Take  a look  at  one  of  the  talcum  dis- 
plays, for  example.  There  it  is,  on  the 
end  of  the  table  nearest  the  door.  Twenty 
or  thirty  tins,  all  grouped  around  the  15-in. 
high  column  of  ice,  and  inside  of  the  ice 
one  of  the  tins  of  that  group.  Poised  on 
top  of  the  column  was  a neatly  lettered 
show-card : “So-and-So  Talcum,  Cool  as 
Ice,  11  cents  a Can.”  Anything  psycho- 
logical about  it?  Does  it  carry  any  sug- 
gestions? You  would  have  thought  so,  if 
you  had  seen  some  of  the  women  who 
pressed  through  the  aisles  later. 

And  the  soap  and  bathing  salts!  Did 
they  look  cool  and  refreshing  grouped 
around  a glittering,  sparkling  cake  of  ice 
with  a cake  or  a bottle  frozen  inside  and 
the  sign  above : “Toilet  Soap — Cooling  for 
the  Summer  Bath,  8 cents,”  or  “Bath  Salts 
— Refreshing  and  Stimulating,  18  cents.” 
(The  prices  used  here  are  by  way  of  illus- 
tration only.) 

The  Electric  Fan  Helped 

Try  to  see  in  your  mind’s  eye  75  ft. 
of  tables  decked  out  as  described  above, 
with  the  effect  of  the  white  crepe  snow 
paper,  and  then  imagine  an  electric  fan, 
so  placed  that  it  blew  a column  of  chilled 
air  out  onto  the  sweltering  customer’s 
face.  And  then  try  to  picture  a big  sign 
at  the  head  of  the  main  aisle,  representing 
an  arctic  scene,  and  the  words,  in  big, 
snow-colored  letters,  “Jones  & Co.’s  Cool 
Sale  Starts  To-day.  If  You  Buy  While  the 
Ice  Is  on,  You  Save  Money.” 

Iced  Windows,  Too 


An  Exchange  of  Ideas 

By  that  time  the  chubby  gentleman 
had  looked  at  the  card — they  always  do 
that  when  they  think  someone  is  going  to 
do  them  a good  turn.  You  see,  they  can 
find  out  that  way  whether  or  not  you 
know  anything  about  their  business.  “No- 
tioneer” flared  right  out  in  engraved  let- 
ters, and  as  soon  as  he  read  them  the 
buyer  said,  “Come  in  and  sit  down.” 

That  was  a good  start.  The  Notioneer 
went,  and  he  sat,  too. 

“Go  ahead!  What  can  you  help  me 
do?”  said  the  buyer.  “Friday  of  this  week, 
with  the  thermometer  at  102  and  all  the 
women  that  are  left  in  town  stuck  fast  to 
; easy  chairs,  I’ve  got  to  beat  the  biggest 
day  in  toilet  goods  in  my  business  career. 
Last  year  we  did  umpty-ump  hundreds  in 
this  department.  But  it  was  cool.  This 
year  I must  beat  it,  and  it’s  hotter  than 
Tophet.” 

“You  bet  it  is,”  the  Notioneer  an- 
swered. “I  know.  I just  got  off  the 
hottest  train  in  the  world,”  adding: 

“So  you  are  going  to  have  a big  day 
in  toilet  goods,  are  you?” 

“Well,  I am  going  to  try  to,  but,  I 
swear,  I am  at  my  wit’s  end  to  know  what 
to  do  to  keep  up  interest  in  this  depart- 
ment.” 


Made  the  Tables  Cool 

The  toilet  goods  manager  covered  his 
tables,  counters  and  ledges  with  white 
crepe  paper,  to  simulate  snow.  Then  he 
took  a number  of  specials  from  each  group 
of  toilet  requisites  and  set  them  on  the 
tables,  in  the  form  of  hollow  squares,  cir- 
cles and  other  geometrical  shapes.  Then 
he  got  some  plain  bowls,  large  size,  and 
some  square  glass  dishes,  also  large  size, 
from  the  glassware  department.  Then  he 
called  in  the  iceman. 

Ice  Is  Cheap 

Go  ahead  and  smile  if  you  like ; but 
keep  on  reading.  You  will  soon  begin  to 
feel  cool  and  comfortable. 

The  iceman  came  and  took  the  dimen- 
sions of  each  glass  receptacle,  and  some 
directions  from  the  buyer.  Then  he  went 
away  to  his  ice  plant.  When  he  came  back 
it  was  early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  the 
sale  opened  and  he  set  a tall  cake  of  beau- 
tifully clear  ice  in  each  glass  receptacle. 
You  see  each  group  of  talcum  tins,  bath- 
ing salts  bottles,  perfume  bottles,  etc.,  then 
had  a round,  square  or  triangular  shaped 
column  of  ice  rising  out  of  it. 

But  wait!  Inside  of  each  column  was 
frozen  a package,  or  bottle,  or  cake  of 
whatever  was  displayed  around  the  ice! 
You  begin  to  see  the  idea  now,  don’t  you? 


Then  try  to  see  the  two  window's  on 
each  side  of  the  main  entrance — they 
were  trimmed  just  as  the  counter  displays 
were,  with  a group  of  merchandise  and  a 
cake  of  ice — and  the  signs  with  sugges- 
tions and  prices. 

And  the  newspaper  ads  — they  de- 
scribed the  department  in  the  adman’s 
best  arctic  language  and  phraseology. 

You  can  see  it  all  now,  can  you  not? 
How  cool  and  refreshing  and  comfortable 
it  looked  to  a customer  wrho  stepped  in  off 
the  broiling,  sweltering  street.  How7  long 
did  the  sale  run?  Two  days.  Was  it  a 
success?  An  unqualified  success.  Did  the 
ice  melt?  It  did,  about  every  three  hours, 
but  it  was  replenished  as  it  melted. 

Did  the  buyer  beat  his  day?  He  did. 
He  made  a big,  cool  increase  above  w7hat 
his  house  expected. 

He  said  the  idea  wras  good,  even  if  it 
was  just  one  of  the  Notioneer’s  ideas. 

What  dou  you  think?  The  ice  cost 
about  $12  to  $15  a day,  wdth  an  extra 
charge  for  freezing  the  bottles,  tins  and 
packages  into  each  cake.  There  were 
about  fifteen  separate  displays  on  the 
tables.  But  ice  is  cheaper  than  several 
pages  of  newspaper  space. 

It  is  going  to  be  pretty  hot  the  first 
week  in  August.  You  might  try  the  idea 
then,  or  an  adaptation  of  it. 
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New 

Baby  Toy 
Styles 


The  Nursery 
Motion  Picture 
Rattle 


An  exclusive  “Rite”  Nov- 
elty— new  and  different — 
adapting  the  motion  picture 
idea  in  a way  that  attracts 
buyers. 


Made 
in  the 

United  States 


The  Nursery 
Motion  Picture 
Rattle 


A profitable  feature  for 
your  Toy  Department,  or  a 
money-maker  in  your  In- 
fants’ and  Fancy  Goods 
Sections. 


“Rite”  Novelties  Are  Money-Makers 

At  a time  when  European  Toys  have  been  practically  eliminated  from 
the  market,  “Rite”  Novelties  are  a joy  to  the  Toy  Buyer. 

“Rite”  Toy  Novelties  are  better  in  make — better 
in  attractive  value — better  in  lasting  qualities — 
and  pay  a bigger  profit  to  the  dealer. 

And  you  can  get  immediate  shipments  at  any  time.  See  this  complete  line  early. 
If  you  cannot  come  to  market, 

Send  for  $25,  $50,  $75  or  $100  Assortments 

Remember  “Rite”  Specialties  when  you  are  buying  Toys — they’ll  solve  your  toy 
troubles — and  bring  you  the  best  business  on  a profitable  basis. 


“RITE”  SPECIALTY  CO. 


ORIGINATORS 


35-39  West  36th  Street 


BETWEEN  FIFTH  AND 
SIXTH  AVENUES 


NEW  YORK 


July  15,  1916 
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Toilet  Goods  Outlook 

Growing  Scarcity  of  Imported  Lines — 
New  Domestic  Productions 

The  decreasing  stock  of  foreign  per- 
fumes and  toilet  articles  should  impress 
buyers  of  such  merchandise  with  the  wis- 
dom of  strictly  adhering  to  the  retail  list 
prices,  for  if  the  unsettled  conditions  now 
prevailing  abroad  continue  for  another 
year — as  they  easily  may — such  merchan- 
dise will  be  unobtainable. 

Only  small  shipments  are  arriving  in 
this  country,  and  these  are  held  at  much 
higher  prices  than  formerly.  Few  new 
numbers  are  being  offered,  either  in  per- 
fumes or  in  toilet  articles. 

Recent  Importations 

Among  the  recent  importations  are 
some  excellent  designs  in  cut  crystal  fla- 
cons  with  attached  shaker  top,  the  contents 
being  eau  de  Cologne.  These  come  from 
Holland. 

A delicately  perfumed  face  powder 
from  Paris  is  inclosed  in  a box  consisting 
of  an  inner  tray  with  a perforated  parch- 
ment bottom  that  sinks  as  the  powder  is 
used.  It  also  permits  of  a uniform  amount 
of  powder  being  used  at  one  time. 

This  practical  box  also  contains  a 
wool  puff.  It  retails  at  $1. 

There  has  recently  been  placed  on  the 
market  an  easel  card  on  which  are  mounted 
twelve  eyebrow  pencils  to  retail  at  10  cents 
each.  These  cards  are  offered  in  four  dif- 


ferent designs.  They  readily  attract  the 
attention  of  visitors  to  toilet  departments. 

Package  Sets 

Many  domestic  manufacturers  are 
offering  package  sets  containing  toilet  ar- 
ticles of  various  kinds,  attractively  boxed, 
to  retail  at  from  $1.50  to  $5.  These  goods 
look  very  promising  for  holiday  period  re- 
tailing. There  is  also  a wide  range  of 
perfume  packages  to  retail  at  50  cents. 

A cold  cream  and  a vanishing  cream, 
of  a pale  rose  color  and  rose  perfumed,  put 
up  in  white  glass  jars,  are  new  numbers 
that  retail  at  50  cents  and  60  cents  respec- 
tively. 

New  Dental  Floss 

A silk  dental  floss  of  a pale  coral  color, 
antiseptic  and  highly  perfumed,  is  a new 
item  that  retails  for  15  cents.  It  is  put 
up  in  the  usual  glass  container  with  metal 
top  and  patent  cutting  clip,  inclosed  in  a 
coral-tinted  pyroxylin  box  lettered  in  gilt. 

Compact  cotton  squares,  measuring  2 
in.  across,  with  face  powder  of  the  desired 
shade  inclosed  in  a glazed  sheet  and  enve- 
lope, are  attractively  put  up  in  white  boxes 
containing  2 and  4 doz.  squares  respec- 
tively, to  retail  at  50  cents  and  $1.  Each 
box  contains  a chamois  case  that  will  hold 
two  or  more  powder  envelopes  and  can  be 
carried  in  the  purse.  These  individual 
powder  squares  are  made  by  a domestic 
concern  and  in  quantity  lots  can  be  had 
with  the  retailer’s  monogram  on  the 
envelope. 


Highly  perfumed  balls  to  be  used  for 
general  scenting  purposes  are  obtainable 
at  $7.50  a gross. 

Imitation  Ivory  Strong 

In  toilet  sets  imitation  ivory  goods 
continue  in  favor  for  the  new  season. 
Many  new  items  are  offered,  including  ar- 
ticles hand-painted  in  Dresden  designs  and 
hand-carved  goods.  The  less  expensive 
pieces  are  machine-cut. 

Imitation  ivory  puffboxes,  both  plain 
and  hand-painted,  retail  at  from  $1.50  to 
$5.  There  are  also  powderpuff  boxes 
enameled  in  Dresden  designs  and  having 
enameled  puff  handles,  to  retail  at  from  $8 
to  $15. 

♦ 

See  That  All  Read  It! 

Progressive  merchants  and  store  man- 
agements will  take  care  that  all  the  pages  of 
this  American  Styles  Number — reading  mat- 
ter, illustrations  and  advertisements — are 
studied  by  their  salespeople,  as  well  as  by 
their  department  heads.  It  will  pay,  fur- 
thermore, to  take  up  this  number  and  thor- 
oughly discuss  it  at  the  meetings  which  are 
now  the  rule  in  up-to-date  retail  establish- 
ments. 

♦ 

Samuel  A.  Foot  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  the  Dabrooks’  Perfume  Co.,  Detroit,  which  is 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Michigan  Drug  Co. 
Mr.  Foot,  who  is  one  of  the  best  known  druggists 
sundries  men  in  the  country,  was  until  recently 
connected  with  McKesson  & Robbins,  New  York. 


New  Cold  Cream  in  white  glass  jar  of 
original  shape.  Band  and  label  of  yel- 
low with  white  lilies.  To  retail  at  50 
cents.  From  Vivaudou  Co.,  Inc. 


Diamond-shaped  tray  of  rose  satin 
brocade,  glass  covered.  Fitted  with 
large-size  package  of  solid  face  powder 
and  small-size  solid  rouge  with  wool 
puffs — brocade  covered  with  portrait 
medallions.  Large-size  camel’s  hair  body 
puff  and  small- size  camel’s  hair  face  puff, 
both  brocade  covered.  Imported  by  Geo. 
Borgfeldt  & Co. 


New  Flower  Perfume  in  squat  cut 
glass  bottle,  packed  in  a litho- 
graphed box  of  unique  pattern.  To 
retail  at  $2.50.  Imported  by  Geo. 
Borgfeldt  & Co. 


Neck  and  shoulder  powder  puff,  with  pyroxy- 
lin handle.  To  retail  at  $1.  From  N.  S.  Day. 


New  Bouquet  Perfume  in 
clear  bottle,  with  ornament- 
ed stopper.  Enclosed  in  at- 
tractive box  of  dull  steel  gray 
;md  white.  Contents,  1 oz. 
To  retail  at  50  cents.  From 
Spencer  Lane  Co.,  Inc. 


New  Bouquet  Set,  consisting  of  6-oz.  bottle  of  toilet  water, 
boxed,  to  retail  at  $1.35;  original  extract,  1%  oz.,  in  white 
box  with  blue  satin  lining,  to  retail  at  $2.  Glass  jar  of 
talcum  powder,  to  retail  at  50c,  and  blue  satin  sachet  set 
in  box,  to  retail  at  $1.50.  From  Tanty. 


Perfume  Gift  Set,  packed  in  gray 
box,  lined  with  gray  silk,  containing 
extract,  toilet  water,  sachet,  face 
power  and  cold  cream.  To  retail  at 
$5.  From  D’Ormo. 
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Best  Selling  Tatting  Shuttles 


EASY  WINDING  TATTING  SHUTTLES 


Winding  the  Thread  on  a Putting  the  Justrite  together. 
Justrite  is  easy  to  do  and  re-  Hold  between  thumb  and  finger 

quires  only  a few  seconds.  and  turn  into  position,  ready  for 

use;  it  locks  tight. 

No.  52-53 


Wholesale  Prices 


No.  52.  Easy  Winding, 

size  2 #1.25  doz. 

No.  53.  Easy  Winding, 

size  3 #1.25  doz. 


Easy  Winding,  Without  Pick, 
Retail  Price,  15c 


Wholesale  Prices 


No.  62.  Easy  Winding,  size 

2  S1.25  doz. 

No.  63.  Easy  Winding,  size 

3  SI. 25  doz. 


No.  62-63 


Easy  Winding,  With  Pick, 
Retail  Price,  15c 


Detach- A-Bobbin  Tatting  Shuttles 

The  bobbin  is  taken  out  and  replaced  by  slight  pressure  on  either  end  of  spring  holder 
inside  of  shuttle  It  can  be  used  on  sewing  machines  for  filling. 

Extra  bobbins  (No.  83)  5c  each.  Bobbins  can  be  filled  in  advance,  saving  loss  of  time 
while  tatting. 


TATTING  SHUTTLE 


Detach-A-Bobbin , 
retail  price,  15c 


Wholesale  Prices 


No.  82.  Detach-A-Bobbin,  size 

2 #1.25  doz. 

No.  83.  Extra  Bobbins,  for  No. 
82  : 37  Ac  doz. 


Detach- A-Spool  Tatting  Shuttles 

The  spool  is  taken  out  and  replaced  by  slight  pressure  on  sides  of  Shuttle.  Can  be  used 
on  sewing  machines  for  filling.  To  fill  by  hand,  place  spool  on  pencil,  penholder  or  round 
piece  of  wood. 

Extra  spools  (No.  73)  5c  each.  Spools  can  be  filled  in  advance,  saving  time  while 
tatting. 


Crown  Shuttles  do  not  open. 
Retail  price,  10c 
Wholesale  Prices 

No.  22.  Crown,  plain,  size  2 75c  doz. 
No.  23.  Crown,  plain,  size  3 75c  doz. 


Royal  Shuttles  do  not  open. 
Retail  price,  10c 

Wholesale  Prices 
No.  32.  Royal,  with  pick, 

size  2 75c  doz. 

No.  33.  Royal,  with  pick,  size 

3 75c  doz. 


All  shuttles  are  made  of  the  highest  quality  spring 
brass,  nickel  plated,  highly  polished. 

No.  2.  All  styles,  3 inches  long. 

No.  3.  Ail  styles,  3 A Inches  long. 


If  your  wholesaler  does  not  have  the  Justrite,  order  from  us 
and  send  his  name. 

Manufactured  by 

Justrite  Manufacturing  Company 

2060-2080  Southport  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 

All  shuttles  put  up  one  dozen  on  attractive  display  card. 


The  Fancy  Goods  and  Notion  Depart- 
ment will  pay  big  profits  if  you  set 
aside  a certain  week  as  a “Sewing 
Week.” 


This  store  event  can  be  held  profit- 
ably several  times  a year.  The  returns 
are  big.  It  is  a simple  matter  to  ar- 
range for  the  event. 

We  will  be  glad  to  make  suggestions 
to  guide  you  in  arranging  an  event  of 
this  kind. 


Dry  Goods  Economist 

231  West  39th  Street 

New  York 

Phone,  Bryant  4900 


July  15,  1916 
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TidyWear 

— HAIR  NETS 


When  your  customers  ask  for  the  best  hair  net, 
they  mean  “Tidy-Wear.” 

Made  of  selected  human  hair,  with  special  features 
that  women  desire,  “Tidy-Wear,”  at  no  higher 
price  than  inferior  brands,  present  a possibility  of 
real  profit  for  you. 

Many  of  your  customers  prefer  Silk  Hair  Nets. 
Give  them  the  best  you  can  get,  because  they  will 
return  again  and  again.  We  have  them  in  all  sizes, 
styles  and  shades. 

Immediate  Shipments 

Dieckerhoff,  Raffloer  & Co., 

560-566  Broadway  (cor.  Prince  st.)  New  York 

Philadelphia,  925  Chestnut  Street 

Chicago,  252  Franklin  Street 

Boston.  78  Chauncy  Street 


IMPORTERS  and  MANUFACTURERS 

Art  NeedleworkwFancq  Goods 

Peri-Lusta"  “Cnjstal" 

Meiverized  Cottons  Artificial  Silk 
Embroidery  Materials 

Fancy  Linens  Piece  Goods 

MADEIRA  HAND  EMBROIDERED 

LINENS  and  HANDKERCHIEFS 


932-936  Broadwaij  NewYorK  Cor.22wSt. 


.! 


Rouge  and  Powder  Compacts— 

In  our  stock  box — or  under  your  Special  Label. 
Let  us  send  you  samples,  and  quote  you. 


EBBING 

'US  CO.  Of  »tw  YORK  1 


lueror  |[kle, 

EXTRA  QUALITY 

HALTED  /2  YA A OS 
poice 


YVmdtip 


L**ygp  j UNfc 


WOMEN  buy  it  by  the  twelve-yard  reel  or  by 
the  yard  right  off  the  reel. 

dSeeuisiio 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED  U.S.  PATENT  OFFICE 


E B B ING 

gqus  CO.  OF  NiW  YORK  \ 


\xmtxt  Jfisle, 

EXTRA  QUALITY 

RAKTED  n YARDS 
I PR!C£  


is  the  original  garter  elastic 
on  a patented  key-winding 
reel.  The  quality  of  elastic 
is  the  same  quality  on  which 
our  reputation  has  been  built. 
It  stands  the  test  of  the  retail 
store  and  the  fussiest  woman 
who  ever  stood  in  front  of 


your  counter.  Made  in  big 
assortment  of  sizes  in  white 
and  black.  Most  every  jobber 
sells  Reelastic.  While  you 
are  ordering  Reelastic  from 
your  jobber  enclose  an  order 
for  the  world's  most  satis- 
factory dress  banding,  which 
we  have  named 


Powder  Puffs 

Lip  Rouge 

Liquid  Rouge 

Nail  Polish 

Face  Powder 

Eye  Brow  Pencils 

JULIUS  SCHMID,  INC. 

470-4th  Avenue 

NEW 

YORK  PHONE  Mad.  Sq.  4194 

W\-\ 


The  name  describes  the  sales  point. 
Curvedge  is  the  new,  practical 
dress  accessory  eagerly  bought  by 
women  everywhere.  It  is  shaped 
to  fit  the  figure  of  the  wearer  and 
does  not  pucker  when  sewn  in  a 
garment.  Curvedge  comes  to  you 
in  neat,  twelve-yard  rolls  in  in- 
dividual containers.  (Most  dress 
bandings  contain  only  ten  yards  to 
the  roll.) 

Curvedge  and  Reelastic  are  na- 
tionally advertised  and  nationally 
known  by  name. 

Order  of  your  jobber  immediately. 
If  he  cannot  supply  you.  write  to 
us  for  information. 


American  Mills  Company  of  New  York 

Originators  and  Sole  Producers 

Sales  Rooms;  395  Broadway,  New  York 


Party  bag  made  of 
taffeta  and  brocaded 
silks  in  dress  effect.  A 
bag  to  hold  slippers, 
etc.,  is  inside.  Face  of 
doll  hand-painted  by 
Veron.  To  retail  at 
$6.  From  Grey  & Grey 
Ltd. 


High  - class 
bag  made  of 
silk  combined 
with  beads. 
In  Indian 
style.  Meas- 
ures 6%  x 10 
in.  To  retail 
at  $20.  From 
A m e r i can 
Bead  Co 


Japanese  Straw  Knitting  Bag;  silk  lined 
with  silk  cords;  hand-painted  bird  design. 
Fitted  with  yarns  and  bone  needles.  To 
retail  at  $6.  From  Jane  Gray  Co. 


New  drawstring  bag.  Made 
of  beads  combined  with  silk. 
When  fully  opened  has  ap- 
pearance of  a night  cap.  Size, 
4%  x 7 in.  From  American 
Bead  Co. 


Patriotic  Em- 
blems made  of 
metal,  flag 
enameled  in  red, 
white  and  blue. 
To  retail  at  10 
and  25  cents. 
From  Lippmann, 
Spier  & Hahn. 


New  chatelaine  bag, 
to  take  place  of  pocket. 
Made  of  various  kinds 
of  leather.  To  attach 
to  waistband  or  belt. 
Size,  4 x 4 in.  From 
P.  W.  Lambert  & Co. 


Bracelet  bag  in  skirt  effect;  made 
of  silk  moire  in  all  colors.  Handles 
of  plated  metal  in  filigree  work. 
Fancy  stone  in  center  of  one 
handle.  Fitted  with  change  purse. 
Bag  cannot  be  opened  -when  car- 
ried on  wrist.  Size,  8 in.  wide.  To 
retail  at  $5.  From  R.  Fishbein 


Bag  in  skirt  effect.  Made 
trimmed  with  vari-colored 
Size,  7 x 10  in.  Tassel  of 
beads.  Fitted  with  mirror  and 
purse.  To  retail  at  about  $9. 
Samstag  & Hilder  B'ros. 


of  silk 
beads, 
colored 
change 
From 


Stockinette  character  dolls  for 
the  child.  From  N.  S.  Day. 


m 


Hand  engrav- 
ed sport  comb, 
with  gold,  silver 
and  colored 
flower  effects, 
set  with  colored 
stones.  Retail 
price,  $1.  From 
Lippmann,  Spier 
& Hahn. 


Fancy  comb 
in  new  star  ef- 
fect, set  with 
brilliants.  From 
Henry  W.  Fishel 
& Sons. 


Platenoid  comb  set 
with  colored  brilliants 
in  butterfly  design. 
From  Fishel,  Nessler 
Co. 


All  combs  are 
of  demi  amber. 


New  effect  in  imitation 
seed  pearl  earrings  with  as- 
sorted colored  pendants.  To 
retail  at  $1.  From  Lipp- 
mann, Spier  & Hahn. 


Decorated  vase  holder — 
hand-painted.  To  retail  at 
about  75c  each.  From  But- 
terworth  & Gardiner. 


Den  Basket  made  of  arma- 
dillo hide.  Finished  with 
blue  silk  tassels;  inside  hand- 
painted  in  cream  color  with 
center  designs  in  colors. 
From  Jane  Gray  Co. 


New  style  handbag 
of  pin-seal.  Has  in- 
ner frame  compart- 
ment. Fancy  silk  lin- 
ing. Equipped  with 
mirror.  Size,  8 in. 
wide.  To  retail  at  $10. 
From  J.  C.  Hacker, 
Inc. 


Earrings  of  sterling  silver 
with  round  pierced  cluster 
and  raised  center  from  which 
i pearl  projects.  From  Henry 
W.  Fishel  & Sons. 


Hand-painted  receptacles,  to  be  used  for 
cake,  fruit  or  candy.  From  Helen  Spear. 


; 


Strapbag  made  of  morocco  ornamented  with  leather  in  green- 
gold  finish.  Equipped  with  oblong  mirror.  To  retail  at  $2  up,  ac- 
cording to  size.  From  Robbins  & Prokeseh. 
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NOW — Take  Profitable  Advantage  of  the 


Never  since  Lincoln  s time  and  Spanish  War  days  has  America  been  so  thrilled  with  patriotism. 
Really  beautiful  things  expressive  of  patriotic  feeling  find  ready  sale  among  all  classes.  A busi- 
ness of  surprising  proportions  awaits  wide-awake  merchants. 


Illustrated  above  are  four  popular  styles.  .Top  and  back  of  d’Art  Cloth,  stamped  to  show  how 
to  embroider,  tinted  in  exact  colors  of  the  Flag.  These  retail  profitably  at  25  cents. 

Also  ready  are  a very  large  range  of  Pillows,  Scarf  and  Center-pieces  of  same  material  to  retail 
at  25c.  In  other  fabrics  to  retail  up  to  $1.00. 


Eweiry&iimg  V@gun@  nun  Really  Orignml!,  Airfetie  Embroidery 


The  popular  and  complete  “Queen  Louise”  line  embraces 
stamped  materials  to  be  embroidered,  also  finished  pieces 


of  every  wanted  sort  embroidered  in  white  or  novel  tints, 
with  or  without  lace  inserts,  edging  and  crocheting. 


Complete  Baby  Outfits, 
stamped  on  excellent  qual- 
ity Pique  to  retail  at  25c 
and  50c. 


Stamped  Center  Pieces,  Scarfs, 
Luncheon,  Bridge  and  Toast 
Sets  to  retail  at  25c,  29c,  39c, 
50c,  75c  and  $1.00. 


Boudoir  Sets  to  retail  at  25c 
and  50c.  Ladies’  Boudoir  Caps 
at  25c  and  50c.  Dressing 
Sacques  and  Kimonos  to  retail 
at  50c,  75c  and  $1.00. 


Towels,  Huck  and  Turkish, 
in  a great  variety  of  novel 
effects  to  retail  from  1 5c  and 
$1.00. 


Warmer  Mfep  Co-  y/CC&m&m.  Lends©"  Lime0 

BroadLwaij  = Qm  Prance  St 
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WHAT  TO  BUY  AND  HOW  TO  SELL  IT 


20r, 


New  Lines  of  Art  Needlework  Supplies 


Many  New  Offerings  for  the  Fall  Season,  Notwithstanding  Scarcity  of  Skilled 
< Operatives  and  of  Materials — Patchwork  Is  Steadily  Gaining  in  Popularity 


Novelty  baby  toys,  made  of  pyroxylin.  Center 
top,  a motion  picture  carriage  toy,  to  retail  at  $ I . 
Right,  animal  on  wheel  cart,  to  retail  at  50  cents. 
Left,  revolving  pictures  and  mounted  frog,  to  retail 
at  $ I . Lower  center,  a nursery  speller,  to  retail 
at  $1.  From  Rite  Specialty  Co. 


In  art  needlework  supplies  and  allied 

9 lines  there  continues  to  be  an  exception- 
ally brisk  demand  at  retail,  and  manufac- 
turers have  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with 
the  demand  for  present  requirements  and 
for  the  new  season. 

Although  the  scarcity  of  operatives  is 
less  than  at  certain  times  during  the  last 
few  months,  producers  still  experience 
difficulty  in  obtaining  skilled  employees. 
Moreover,  the  necessary  fabrics,  especially 
fast-colored  materials,  are  in  short  supply. 

Stamped  Towels  Popular 

Among  the  best  selling  articles  at  the 
present  time  at  retail  are  stamped  towels. 
The  assortments  now  being  offered  in  this 
line  are  extensive  and  the  goods  are  very 
, attractive.  Designs  worked  in  colors  have 
'.preference  over  the  solid  white  embroid- 
: ery.  In  addition,  there  are  borders  of 
plain-colored  materials  to  be  hemmed  and 
stitched  to  the  towels. 

Crocheted  insertions  and  edgings  are 
: effective,  and  some  of  the  designs  call  for 
the  use  of  rickrack  and  coronation  braid. 
The  daisy  design  with  yellow  French  knot 
center  is  effective  when  done  with  these 
braids. 

Package  Goods  Very  Strong 

Package  goods  continue  to  be  in  great 
request,  and  some  excellent  numbers  have 
been  brought  out  of  late.  Particularly 
strong  are  items  of  a utility  nature,  arti- 
cles for  infants’  and  children’s  wear  being 
in  the  lead.  These  include  little  coats, 
frocks,  rompers  and  other  useful  gar- 
ments ready  stamped  for  embroidery  in  a 
variety  of  designs. 

The  favored  materials  continue  to  be 
ehambray,  batiste,  lawn,  poplin  and  a cot- 
i ton  material  closely  resembling  linen.  The 
scarcity  and  high  price  of  linens  have 
naturally  led  to  the  substitution  of  other 
materials. 

For  Misses  and  Women 

For  misses’  and  women’s  wear  there  is 
a wide  range  of  articles  of  a utility  na- 
ture, among  the  leaders  being  undergar- 
ments cut  in  regulation  size.  The  dressing 
sacques,  corset  covers,  nightgowns,  cami- 


soles, boudoir  caps,  etc.,  also  retail  at  a 
moderate  price. 

Luncheon  Sets  Free  Sellers 

Luncheon  sets  are  selling  freely,  and 
in  addition  to  the  conventional  items 
stamped  for  embroidering  they  are  now 
being  offered  in  patchwork.  This  old 
style  of  work  is  steadily  gaining  in  favor, 
and  promises  to  have  a large  number  of 
followers  during  the  coming  fall  season, 
especially  for  bedspreads,  pillows,  etc. 

In  some  of  the  examples  a fruit  design 
is  worked  in  one  comer  of  the  cloth,  or  in 
each  of  the  four  corners.  In  others  there 
is  the  representation  of  a flower  basket, 
frequently  in  old  gold  linen,  with  linens 


Play  Apron  and  Hat 

White  material,  with  stamped  basket  and  flower 
design  to  be  embroidered  in  a color  combination. 
A semi-made  package  item.  To  retail  at  50  cents 
each.  From  Bentley-Franklin  Co. 

of  various  hues  to  form  the  flowers.  These 
cloths  are  usually  finished  with  a half-inch 
hem  of  colored  material. 

On  centerpieces,  tablecloths,  etc.,  a 

I great  variety  of  designs  are  employed. 
Among  these  the  bird  series  continues  as 
popular  as  ever,  particularly  the  bluebird, 
the  peacock,  love  birds,  etc. 


Stamped  Pillow  Tops 

A wide  assortment  of  stamped  pillow 
tops  is  being  offered,  the  material  most 
favored  being  tan  cloth  or  linen.  Among 
the  designs  which  should  win  a big  suc- 
cess at  the  present  time  are  patriotic 
styles. 

In  addition  to  the  regulation  shape, 
long  roll  pillows  and  round  pillows  are 
selling  freely. 

In  the  pillows  for  fall  the  use  of  panne 
velvet  is  noticeable.  One  round  pillow 
made  of  this  beautiful  fabric  has  a tufted 
edging  and  a central  design  showing  a 


large  basket  filled  with  fruit  and  flowers. 
This  design  is  worked  in  colored  yarns,  in 
a long  stitch,  the  basket  in  brown  yarn  and 
the  fruit  and  flowers  in  many-colored 
yarns. 


Novelty  Pillow 

Made  of  Oriental  pink  linen,  with  designs 
worked  out  in  orange,  purple,  green  and  cerise 
wool  yarns.  Has  yarn  finished  edge.  To  retail 
at  $6.50.  From  Helen  Spear. 


Brocaded  Articles 

Articles  made  of  silk  and  satin  bro- 
cades with  gold  galloons,  braids  and  small 
hand-made  ribbon  flowers  are  selling 
freely.  Included  among  these  are  hand- 
some pillows,  library  table  covers,  and 
writing  sets,  to  retail  at  from  $2  up. 

Other  articles  made  of  these  brocades 
are  picture  frames,  powder  and  jewel 
boxes,  candlesticks  and  shades,  book 
covers,  and  even  complete  toilet  sets.  All 
are  to  retail  at  a moderate  price. 


Collapsible  Sewing  Box 

Made  of  cretonne  over  solid  foundation.  Con- 
tains scissors,  needles,  glove  darner,  thimble, 
bodkin,  pincushion  and  four  spools  of  cotton. 
When  closed  measures  5 in.  square.  To  retail  at 
$2.  From  Slote  & Schaffer. 
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“DUCHESS” 

Embroidery  Hoops 


Money  - Makers 
in  more  than 
1 8,000  stores 


The  Big  Dime 
Leader  on  the 
Notion  Counter 


Duchess  Hoops  are  the  only  Embroidery  Hoops  that  hold  thick  and 
thin  fabrics  equally  taut,  and  have  no  spring  or  attachments  for  the 
silk  to  get  caught  in. 


The  Felt  Cushion  protects  the  embroidered  work  from  injury  when 
being  adjusted  in  the  hoops. 

To  increase  your  sales  in  Duchess  Hoops,  and  meet  the 
popular  calls,  carry  all  sizes  in  both  Round  and  Oval. 

Duchess  (Round) — 3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  12  inch. 
Duchess  (Oval) — 3x6,  4)4x9,  6x12  inch. 

The  Gibbs  Mfg.  Co.,  cbhT 


Send  your  jobber  an  Order  Today 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

SPOOL  SILK  SHADES 

POPULAR  THIS  FALL 

In  accordance  with  information  from 
The  Textile  Color  Card  Association 


Richardson 

Number 

Textile 

Number 

Shade  Name 

109 

0.3024 

Toboggan 

113 

0.2135 

Bermuda 

123 

0.7765 

Basket  Ball 

128 

S . 6065 

Yacht 

148 

S . 6184 

Old  China 

153 

0.2045 

Golf 

155 

S . 2005 

Cardinal 

158 

S . 2009 

Garnet 

169 

0.3814 

Snowshoe 

183 

0.4284 

Cuba 

184 

0.4268 

Domingo 

188 

0.3913 

Roe 

189 

0.3915 

Fox 

192 

0.3917 

Buffalo 

193 

0.4824 

Hazel 

199 

0.4828 

Chocolate 

204 

0.4816 

Tennis 

205 

0.4914 

Lime 

207 

0.4918 

Willow 

222 

0.5565 

Ski 

226 

0.5868 

Fir 

237 

0.4193 

Antelope 

239 

0.4195 

Mushroom 

240 

0.4198 

Camel 

263 

0.8188 

Leadville 

284 

0.2783 

Rhododendron 

286 

0.2785 

Gooseberry 

332 

0.8182 

Aluminum 

334 

0.8185 

Denver 

377 

0.5865 

Poplar 

411 

0.7063 

Clematis 

413 

0.2245 

Hockey 

420 

0.7093 

Parme 

445 

0.5863 

Lizard 

458 

0.7095 

Damson 

459 

0.7066 

Petunia 

460 

0.7069 

Grape 

460 

0.7097 

Nightshade 

470 

0.6565 

Skating 

476 

S.6187 

Japan  Blue 

662 

0.2788 

Catawba 

666 

0.6182 

Wireless 

EKHAR  D SON  SILK  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

YeIicis  of  Richardscn’sPureSilkFlossandR.M.C.  Cottons 
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Our  Fall  Showing  j 

• 

Comprises  an  Extensive  | 
Line  of  Hand  Bags  I 

x 

to  Retail  from  • 

$1.00  to  $5.00  t 

• 

Don’t  fail  to  see  them  when  in  ? 

New  York  ? 


r 


2909 — 6 inch  round  etched  nickel  frame. 
Box  grain,  leather  shirred  front,  as- 
sorted colored  flowered  sateen  lining — 
fitted  with  hanging  mirror  and  coin  purse. 


2931 — 7 inch  Back  strap  Bag,  silk  grain 
leather,  fancy  silk  lining.  Leather  gus- 
sets and  leather  lined  pocket.  Nickel 
oval  button  fastener. 

Shpetner  & Schwartz 

116-118-120  East  27th  St. 

NEW  YORK 


Watch  the  Costs  of  Your 
Button  Department 

If  you  have  a button  making  equipment  our  prices  on  button 
moulds,  our  attachments  to  make  the  new  styles  and  our 
unequaled  service  will  reduce  your  bills,  increase  your  variety  and 
cut  down  your  stock. 


Menkin  moulds  and  accessories  are  standard,  always  the  same; 
make  buttons  that  assemble  perfectly,  help  you  make  the  buttons 
that  never  come  apart. 

You  may  use  Menkin  Moulds  (2500  different  kinds  for  all  pur- 
poses) with  almost  any  machine. 

Attachments  to  old  implements  for  new  style  buttons,  75c  up. 
If  you  have  no  covered  button  making  outfit,  get  details  about 

Menkin  Equipments 

and  learn  how  at  cost  of  1c  to  4c  a dozen  you  get  10c  to  40c  a 
dozen  easily  for  finished  buttons. 

Orders  Shipped  Immediately 

S.  MENKIN,  Inc. 

Creators,  Promoters  and  Producers  of  Covered  Button  Supplies 

for  60  Years 


“Hold  -Tight’ 


“Self- 
Adjustable” 

HAIR 

NETS 

Sold  Only 
in  this 
Envelope 

fac-simile  of 
Envelope  Con- 
taining No.  43 


145-147  West  28th  Street 


New  York 


‘The  Best  for  Any  Lady’s  Coiffure’ 


Widely  Known  Widely  Sold 
Widely  Advertised 

A great  consumer  advertising  campaign  to 
millions  of  women  through  each  publication, 
as 

The  Butterick  Trio 
Vogue 

Ladies’  Home  Journal 
Pictorial  Review 

will  still  most  greatly  increase  the  sales  of 

“SELF-ADJUSTABLE  ” 

“HOLD-TIGHT” 

No.  40  (Retails  at  15c.) 

No.  41  (Retails  at  15c.) 

No.  42  (Retails  at  20c.) 

No.  43  (Retails  at  25c.) 

••Hold-Tight”  Special  No.  200 

(Retails  at  15c.) 


Special  No.  300 

(Retails  at  20c.) 


•‘Hold-Tight’ 

Every  Hair  Net  Guaranteed 

Also  full  line  of  Hold-Tight  Fringe  Hair 
Nets  and  Specials  for  immediate  delivery 

Adolph  Klar 

(THE  HOLD-TIGHT.  HAIR  NET  CO.) 

221  Fourth  Ave.  New  York  City 
Copyright 

ALSO  IMPORTERS  OF 
POUDRE  DE  RIZ  DE  PARADIS 

Paradise  Face  Powder  Made  in  France 
Send  for  free  sample  25c.  up  to  1 1.50  per  boa 
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WHAT  TO  BUY  AND  HOW  TO  SELL  IT 


Many  New  Offerings  in  Handbag  Lines 

New  Shapes  and  Styles  of  Ornamentation — Dark  Colors  in  the  Lead — All-Bead 
Bags  and  Beaded  Effects  Strong — Black  Moire  and  White  Kid  Prominent  Materials 


Fashion  continues  strongly  to  favor  the 
;e  of  handbags  in  a great  variety  of  ma- 
rials,  shapes,  colors  and  forms  of  orna- 
entation. 

In  materials,  interest  is  about  equally 
vided  between  leathers  and  fabrics,  with 
1-bead  effects  having  a good  following 
)th  for  the  medium  and  for  the  more 
elusive  trade.  Shapes  are  greatly  di- 
arsified,  ranging  from  the  plain  pouch  to 
le  tiered,  the  pleated,  the  shirred  and  the 
aneled  effects. 

Sizes  Continue  Medium 

Medium  sizes  in  handbags  continue  to 
jle,  but  there  has  recently  appeared  a 
ne  of  small  chatelaine  bags,  conforming 
ith  the  present  vogue  for  fancy  pockets 
u skirts.  These  are  to  be  attached  to  the 
'aistband  or  belt,  and  can  be  had  sepa- 
ately  or  together  with  a leather  belt  in 
lain  or  in  fancy  design. 

Favored  Colors 

Although  black 
; particularly 
trong  and  white  is 
r e a 1 1 y favored, 
here  is  a growing 
emand  for  colors. 

'his  applies  to  bags 
1:  leather  and  of 
abric.  Dark  shades 
::  brown,  blue  and 
;ray  are  among 
he  leading  favor- 
ces,  but  there  is  also 
i good  showing  of 
ight  blue,  light 
?reen  and  pink. 

Shoe  leather 
)ags — that  is,  those 
nade  of  glazed 
eather  matching 
;he  shoes  in  color — 
ire  still  in  the  run- 
ning. 

Great  variety  is  shown  in  the  orna- 
nentation  of  fabric  bags,  and  even  in 
eathers  painted  effects  are  coming  more 
:o  the  front. 

Much  Beaded  Ornamentation 

On  fabric  bags  the  chief  ornamenta- 
tion continues  to  consist  of  beads  of  all 
kinds.  Cut-steel  beads,  though  they  have 
leld  the  leading  position  for  some  time, 
are  still  very  strong,  but  small  colored 
beads  now  occupy  a more  prominent  posi- 
tion. 

In  these  combinations  of  colors  are 
chiefly  favored,  and  the  beads  are  used 
either  in  plain  banded  effects  or  in  some 
special  design,  such  as  a bird  or  flower, 
'hese  colored  beads  are  also  used  in  com- 
bination with  beads  of  cut  steel  or  of 
aluminum. 

Embroidered  designs  on  fabric  hand- 
bags are  meeting  with  a good  reception, 
'insel  is  employed  to  good  effect. 

Practically  as  much  attention  is  being 
given  to  the  linings  of  bags  as  to  their 


outside  ornamentation.  Silk  is  the  prin- 
cipal material  employed,  and  the  designs 
are  in  great  variety. 

Flowered  effects  in  light  colors  are 
much  in  favor,  as  are  also  stripes,  in  colors 
and  in  black  and  white. 

Equipment 

In  most  bags  the  equipment  consists 
of  a change  purse  and  a mirror.  In  some 
the  purse  is  combined  with  powder-puff. 
Separate  combinations,  including  purse, 
powder-puff  and  mirror,  can  be  obtained 
for  use  with  a bag  not  similarly  equipped. 
This  combination  retails  for  about  $1. 

In  many  bags,  particularly  those  made 
of  leather,  the  mirror  is  attached  to  the 
inside  by  a band  of  silk.  In  fabric  bags, 
especially  those  of  the  pouch  variety,  the 
change  purse  is  attached  to  a slender  chain. 

Many  of  the  leather  bags  have  an  inner 
frame  compartment,  and  sometimes  there 


are  twin  compartments. 

Little  change  is  to  be  noted  in  the 
frames  of  leather  bags.  Metal  of  various 
kinds  is  much  in  evidence,  but  in  many 
cases  the  frame  is  covered  with  the  same 
material  as  is  used  for  the  bag.  Dutch 
silver  is  among  the  leaders  in  frames,  and 
many  artistically  engraved  effects  are 
being  offered.  Gilt  frames  are  coming  into 
greater  favor. 

In  handles  the  conventional  style  made 
of  leather  or  of  the  same  material  as  the 
bag  retains  its  hold.  Strap  bags  can  be 
had  with  a back  handle  or  with  the  regu- 
lation handle,  or  equipped  with  both. 
Fancy  knobs  made  of  metal  are  coming 
into  greater  use  in  all  sorts  of  fanciful, 
sculptured  designs.  Among  these  are 
Egyptian  effects  and  small  cameos. 

Bags  for  Children 

More  attention  than  ever  is  being  given 
to  bags  for  children  and  young  girls.  Most 
of  the  shapes  and  materials  employed  are 
identical  with  these  used  for  adults.  Pos- 


sibly white  kid  with  handpainted  designs 
has  the  preference. 

These  bags  retail  at  from  50  cents  up. 

Pin-Seal  and  Morocco 

Leather  handbags  maintain  a strong 
position,  and  notwithstanding  that  manu- 
facturers are  greatly  handicapped  by  the 
high  prices  and  the  scarcity  of  suitable 
leathers,  in  addition  to  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing dyes,  many  new  numbers  are  being 
constantly  brought  out.  Pin-seal,  the  lead- 
ing leather  for  several  months,  is  still  very 
strong,  but  morocco  also  has  a large  fol- 
lowing. Coarse-grain  leathers  of  all  kinds 
are  prominently  represented  in  the  offer- 
ings for  current  business  and  for  fall. 

White  Kid  with  Colors 

Kid  has  come  strongly  to  the  front  dur- 
ing recent  weeks.  White  kid  is  especially 
favored,  but  colors  are  in  good  request. 

The  fact  that  white 
kid  can  be  cleaned 
is  much  in  its  favor. 

The  attractive 
combination  of 
white  kid  with  an- 
other leather,  par- 
ticularly vachette.  is 
prominent  in  the 
showings.  The  up- 
per part  of  the  bag 
may  be  of  the  kid 
and  the  lower  of  the 
vachette,  or  the  bag 
of  kid  may  be  orna- 
mented with  stripes 
of  vachette.  Other 
combinations  are 
quite  numerous. 
White  kid  is  attrac- 
tively combined  also 
with  black  moire 
and  with  various 
fabrics  in  colors. 

There  are  handpainted  white  kid  hand- 
bags and  strap  bags  to  retail  at  $1  up. 
The  designs  consist  of  flowers,  birds,  but- 
terflies, etc. 

Vachette  for  Small  Bags 

Vachette  continues  to  occupy  a promi- 
nent position,  especially  for  strap  pocket- 
books  and  small  handbags.  It  is  also  ex- 
tensively employed  in  combination  with 
other  leathers. 

A new  line  of  handbags  and  purses 
recently  placed  on  the  market  is  made  of 
embossed  leather  finished  in  old  green  and 
in  gold,  the  appearance  closely  suggesting 
a rich  bronze.  Bags  made  of  moire  orna- 
mented with  leather  in  green  gold  finish 
is  another  recent  arrival.  Other  kinds  of 
leather  that  have  a fair  showing  are  calf 
and  crocodile.  The  latter  is  becoming  more 
prominent. 

Fabric  Bag  Materials 

In  fabric  bags  the  leading  material 
continues  to  be  silk  or  satin,  especially 

(Continued  on  page  21S) 
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Favor  for  Buttons 

Especially  on  Dark  Street  Dresses — 
Enormous  Sizes  for  Coats 

Buttons  for  decorative  purposes  con- 
tinue to  receive  strong  fashion  indorse- 
ment for  fall.  On  dark  street  dresses  of 
such  materials  as  serge  and  satin  they  are 
particularly  favored,  being  used,  in  some 
instances,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other 
kind  of  trinvuing. 

A marked  feature  is  the  tendency  to- 
ward slightly  less  ornate  styles  than  are 
usually  employed  for  ornamental  purposes. 

Plain  Ivories  Are  Smart 

Some  of  the  smartest  dresses  in  navy 
blue  satin  are  trimmed  with  plain  ivory 
buttons,  as  many  as  several  dozens  being 
used  on  one  dress.  On  the  more  elabo- 
rate dresses  fancy  ivory  buttons  and  fili- 
gree metal  novelties  in  new  designs  are 
well  represented. 

A slight  indication  that  jet  buttons  will 
undergo  a revival  is  furnished  by  their 
use  on  dresses  of  navy  serge. 

Buttons  for  Suits 

For  use  on  suits,  slightly  more  con- 
servative styles  are  also  freely  adopted. 
As  to  the  colors,  staple  shades,  such  as 
navy,  brown  and  green,  in  addition  to 
black,  are  preferred.  As  to  shapes,  round 
and  nearly  round  types  are  foremost. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  element 
of  novelty  is  lacking.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  very  much  in  evidence,  especially  in  the 
shaping  of  the  raised  portions  of  the  but- 
ton. Odd  corrugations  and  various  quaint 
designs  give  the  needed  character  and  dis- 
tinction without  creating  a bizarre  effect. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  use  of  sim- 
pler button  types  lies  in  the  fact  that  on 
the  coats  buttons  are  used  mainly  for 
fastening  the  garment,  rather  than  solely 
as  a decoration. 

Transparent  Effects  in  Pyroxylin 

For  suit  buttons  plain  ivories  are  the 
dominant  feature,  especially  for  use  on 
the  more  severe  tailormades. 

For  dressy  suits  pyroxylin  novelties  of 
various  kinds  are  chosen.  Many  of  the 
best  numbers  have  fancy  composition  cen- 
ters in  contrasting  color,  or  are  otherwise 
ornamental  in  effect. 

Transparent  pyroxylin  novelties  are 
particularly  noteworthy,  as  their  trans- 
parency renders  them  appropriate  for 
wear  with  all  colors.  As  to  suit  button 
sizes,  lines  24  to  36  are  preferred. 

Very  Large  Coat  Buttons 

For  separate  coats  an  exceptionally 
handsome  assortment  of  ultra-large  nov- 
elties is  featured.  In  these  goods  more 
latitude  as  to  shape  is  allowed,  and  the 
color  range  is  correspondingly  broad. 
Large  round  shapes  with  a flat  base  and 
rounded  top  are  among  the  best  sellers. 
In  the  more  elaborate  styles  metal  bars, 
pearl  centers  and  fancy  designs  are  liked. 
The  handsomest  styles  are  shown  in  gala- 
lith,  but  in  the  average  coat  buttons 
pyroxylin  is  most  prominent. 

Both  tortoiseshell  and  horn  novelties 
are  receiving  a fair  degree  of  attention. 


MtAal  buttons  will  extend  their  long 
run  through  the  major  portion  of  the 
coming  season.  New  filigree  ideas  and 
various  antique  patterns  will  be  shown. 
Among  the  novelties  of  individuality  are 
metal  buttons  shaped  to  resemble  artillery 
shells. 

Pearl  buttons  will  continue  a big 
staple  feature. 

f 

Styles  in  Handbags 

(Continued  from  page  213) 

black  moire.  This  is  frequently  combined 
with  colored  silks  of  various  weaves. 
White  moire  is  also  in  evidence. 

Attractive  numbers  are  being  offered 
in  worsted  fabrics,  these  being  embellished 
with  embroidered  designs  in  all-over 
French  knot  effects. 

In  silk  and  in  satin  bags  the  draw- 
string variety  continues  to  the  front. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  bags  of  this  de- 
scription will  continue  into  the  fall  season, 
especially  as  a great  variety  of  new  de- 
signs and  shapes  are  being  offered.  These 
range  from  the  plain  pouch  to  the  skirt 
and  lampshade  effects.  The  skirt  styles, 
in  one,  two  or  three  flounces,  are  very 
popular. 

Great  ingenuity  is  also  shown  in  the 
diversification  of  the  lamp-shade  effects. 

A new  bracelet  bag  has  recently  been 
put  on  the  market,  made  of  silk  moire  in 
all  colors.  It  has  two  round  handles  of 
metal.  The  handles  are  in  various  finishes. 
When  carried  on  the  wrist  the  bag  cannot 
possibly  be  opened. 

Beaded  Bags 

In  addition  to  bead  ornamentation,  all- 
beaded  effects  are  in  excellent  request,  and 
some  artistic  numbers,  both  for  the  me- 
dium and  for  the  exclusive  trade,  are  being 
offered.  These  range  in  price  from  $10  to 
$40  and  even  higher. 

Most  of  the  high-class  beaded  bags  are 
made  by  hand,  and  in  the  past  have  been 
imported  from  Europe.  When  the  supply 
from  abroad  was  practically  cut  off  efforts 
were  made  to  produce  these  beaded  effects 
in  this  country.  So  far,  however,  these 
efforts  have  met  with  little  success,  due  to 
the  lack  of  experienced  operatives. 
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See  That  All  Read  It! 

Progressive  merchants  and  store  man- 
agements will  take  care  that  all  the  pages  of 
this  American  Styles  Number — reading  mat- 
ter, illustrations  and  advertisements — are 
studied  by  their  salespeople,  as  well  as  by 
their  department  heads.  It  will  pay,  fur- 
thermore, to  take  up  this  number  and  thor- 
oughly discuss  it  at  the  meetings  which  are 
now  the  rule  in  up-to-date  retail  establish- 
ments. 

4 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  second  ar- 
ticle in  the  Economist’s  series  on  condi- 
tions in  the  talking  machine  situation, 
which  is  of  exceptional  interest  to  the  re- 
tailer. See  page  125  of  the  Main  Section 
of  this  week’s  Economist. 


Buttons  Illustrated 

Details  of  Novelties  Selected  for  Showing  in 
This  Issue 

New  ideas  in  buttons  for  fall  and  winter, 
selected  by  the  Economist,  are  illustrated  on 
page  217. 

Of  these  No.  1 is  a burgundy-colored  pyroxy- 
lin novelty  with  raised  center  pearl  inlaid.  No.  2 
is  a bowl-shaped  pyroxylin  novelty.  No.  3 is  a 
round  coat  button  of  pyroxylin,  shaped  to  form  j 
a raised  triangular  center.  No.  4 is  a hat-shaped 
suit  button  in  transparent  green  pyroxylin,  with 
rim  and  band  in  black.  No.  5 is  a black  coat  but- 
ton with  tan-colored  quadrangular  design.  No.  6 
is  a saucer-shaped  tortoiseshell  button.  No.  7 is 
a round  button  with  fancy  raised  pearl  center  and 
ring  of  white.  Nos.  8,  9,  10,  11,  12  and  13  are 
novelty  shapes  in  filigree  metal  buttons  for  dress 
decorations.  No.  14  is  a semi-flat  olive-shaped 
button  with  inlay  in  variegated  colors.  No.  15  is 
a flattened  olive-shaped  coat  button  in  black  and 
gold.  No.  16  is  a fancy  shaped  pyroxylin  in 
shaded  red  and  black.  No.  17  is  a hexagonal  suit 
button  with  pearl  center.  No.  18  is  a trans- 
parent hexagonal  pyroxylin  suit  button.  No.  19 
is  a round  button  with  fancy  raised  center  in 
mottled  blue  and  black.  The  foregoing  are  from 
Bailey,  Green  & Eiger. 

No.  20  is  a cartridge-shaped  metal  button  in 
filigree  design.  No.  21  is  a wheel-shaped  pyroxy- 
lin novelty  in  black  and  white.  No.  24  is  a semi- 
raised  suit  button  having  raised  bar  inlaid  with 
pearl.  No.  25  is  a novelty  top-shaped  button  in 
black  and  white  ivory.  These  are  from  B.  Blu- 
menthal  & Co. 

No.  26  is  a miniature  waist  button  with  cor- 
rugated design  in  silver.  No.  27  is  a hexagonal 
coat  button  of  pressed  ivory  for  plain  tailormades. 
No.  28  is  a silver  rim  ivory  button  with  raised 
corrugated  center  ringed  in  silver.  No.  29  is  a 
semi-flat  coat  button  in  black  and  white  cor- 
rugated design.  No.  30  is  an  enormous  flat  coat 
button  in  black  ivory  with  pearl  center.  No.  31  is 
a handsome  coat  button  in  bull’s-eye  design.  No. 

32  is  an  ivory  suit  button  in  mottled  tan.  No.  33 
is  a carved  silver  button.  No.  34  is  a fancy  flat 
suit  button  with  a central  spider-web  design  in 
gold.  No.  35  is  a transparent  pyroxylin  button 
with  raised  triangular  center  in  a new  shade  of 
blue.  These  are  from  Rothschild  Bros.  & Co. 

| 

Famous  Concern’s  Change 

The  business  of  Richard  Hudnut,  115-117  East 
Twenty-ninth  Street,  which  was  established  over 
sixty  years  ago  and  has  been  under  Mr.  Hudnut’s 
personal  direction  for  upward  of  twenty-five 
years,  has  passed  under  the  control  of  William 
R.  Warner  & Co.,  Philadelphia.  This  well  known 
firm  of  manufacturing  chemists  is  closely  affili- 
ated with  the  Pfeiffer  Chemical  Co.,  St.  Louis  and 
Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Hudnut  will  remain  as  president  of  the 
Hudnut  business,  but  his  work  will  be  chiefly  of 
an  advisory  nature,  its  principal  direction  being 
in  the  hands  of  G.  A.  Pfeiffer,  who  will  make  his 
headquarters  in  New  York.  He  will  be  assisted 
by  Joseph  M.  Walsh,  who  continues  with  the 
concern  as  sales  manager. 

Speaking  of  the  change  in  control  to  an 
Economist  staff-member,  Mr.  Walsh  said:  ‘The 
Hudnut  business  will  be  operated  independently 
of  the  Warner  business  and  of  the  Pfeiffer  busi- 
ness. Each  will  stand  on  its  own  base,  the  field 
being  ample  for  the  development  of  all  three 
concerns. 

“It  is  the  intention  of  the  management,”  Mr. 
Walsh  added,  “to  expand  the  Hudnut  business 
in  every  way  possible.” 

♦ 

Uniform  State  Laws 

A proper  approximation  to  uniformity  in 
State  laws  is  calculated  to  prove  of  direct  benefit 
not  only  to  those  larger  concerns  engaged  in  busi- 
ness which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  is  interstate 
in  its  character,  but  also  to  many  concerns  of 
smaller  caliber,  and  especially  to  those  whose 
business,  through  their  location  being  near  the 
State  line,  extends  to  one  State  (and  in  some 
cases  more)  besides  -their  own. 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  JULY  22,  1916 
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\ ER^i  retail  store  owner,  manager,  delivery  superintendent  and  executive 
should  have  a copy  of  “THE  MODERN  STORE.” 


You  should  have  a copy  where  you  can  constantly  refer  to  it.  It  will  help 
you  plan  your  store  improvements  and  will  give  you  new  ideas  about  the 
most  modern  methods  of  store  planning,  equipment  and  organization. 

This  book  explains  the  real  value  of  store  service.  Many  merchants  have  thought  of 
store  service  as  being  merely  a method  of  handling  cash  and  sending  information 
about  charge  sales  to  the  credit  department.  It  is  far  more  than  this.  There  is  a real 
and  vital  idea  behind  centralized  store  service — “The  leaving  of  the  employe  free  to 
build  up  sales  and  personal  service,  by  providing  that  the  balance  of  the  service  is 
automatically  taken  care  of.” 


This  Store  Service  idea  is  carried  out  by  relieving  the  clerks  of  all  unnecessary  detail 
in  connection  with  the  handling  of  sales  and  by  simplifying  and  speeding  up  the 
handling  of  merchandise  from  the  time  it  is  received  until  it  is  placed  on  the  deliv- 
ery wagons  or  trucks.  How  this  Store  Service  idea  can  be  applied  to  a typical 
department  store  is  pictured  and  described  in  “THE  MODERN  STORE.” 

It  will  pay  you  to  read  this  book  carefully  and  to  study  the  modern  store  service  plans 
in  it.  A request  on  your  letterhead  will  bring  you  a copy  by  return  mail. 


THE  LAMSON  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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FOR  TIIE  WIDE-AWAKE  STORE  EXECUTIVE 


DELIVERY  SERVICE 


— 


Employees  Responsive 

Proper  Influences  Will  Develop  Latent 
Virtues  in  Delivery  Workers 

It  is  a common  practice  in  modern 
stores  to  adopt  various  means  for  individ- 
ualizing the  store  by  having  certain  dis- 
tinctive ways  of  doing  things,  the  idea  be- 
ing that  the  public  will,  more  or  less  un- 
consciously, associate  the  distinctive  thing 
with  the  store. 

Among  the  more  common  ways  of  ob- 
taining distinction  are  the  use  of  wrap- 
ping paper  of  a peculiar  color,  or  the 


Fat  Pay  Envelopes  Make  Good  Employees 

adoption  of  an  unusual  kind  of  twine. 
Again,  delivery  vehicles  are  frequently 
painted  in  a characteristic  way.  Some 
firms  use  a distinctive  style  of  type  or  a 
peculiar  form  of  make-up  in  their  news- 
paper ads,  so  that  readers  at  once  recog- 
nize an  ad  as  coming  from  that  particular 
store,  before  they  notice  the  firm  name. 

Of  course,  these  methods  are  used 
largely  for  their  advertising  value,  and 
experience  has  shown  them  to  be  produc- 
tive of  good  results. 

A Neglected  Opportunity 

Although  stores  generally  recognize 
the  value  of  these  distinctive  methods  as 
a means  of  obtaining  publicity  and  take 


advantage  of  every  opportunity  offered, 
there  is,  in  sporting  parlance,  one  other 
good  bet  being  overlooked. 

Investigation  among  a large  number  of 
stores  fails  to  show  any  appreciable  pro- 
portion in  which  the  delivery  service  is 
distinctive  by  reason  of  the  high  quality 
of  work  performed  by  the  drivers  and 
wagon  boys. 

The  opportunity  is  certainly  present, 
but  those  stores  in  which  the  opportunity 
has  been  seized  can  be  counted  almost  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

One  Successful  Method 

Competent  authorities  on  store  man- 
agement have  frequently  stated  that  one 
of  the  most  successful  ways  of  getting  the 
best  kind  of  work  out  of  employees  and  of 
turning  poor  human  material  into  good 
store  workers  is  to  bring  about  a realiza- 
tion on  the  part  of  all  the  employees,  how- 
ever humble  their  position,  of  the  fact 
that  their  service  is  vital  to  the  successful 
conduct  of  the  business.  It  is  necessary, 
in  short,  to  make  each  worker  feel  that 
his  or  her  work  is  important. 

In  some  cases  wonderful  results  have 
been  obtained  from  this  policy.  By  it 
many  unpromising  girls  and  youths  have 
been  developed  into  valuable  store  execu- 
tives. 

It  is  needless  to  argue  that  “the  deliv- 
ery employees  are  in  a different  class”  and 
that  “it  is  impossible  to  do  anything  with 
them.”  The  results  obtained  by  proper 
methods  with  other  human  material  prove 
too  clearly  that  the  contrary  is  the  case. 

Opinion  of  an  Authority 

That  the  ideas  here  touched  on  are 
thoroughly  practical  is  proved  by  the  opin- 
ion of  a prominent  executive  in  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  operated  stores  in  the 
East.  In  a recent  interview  with  an 
Economist  staff-member  this  executive 
expressed  the  following  opinions : 

“We  believe  that  the  best  way  to  se- 
cure, and  retain,  competent  employees  is 
to  pay  them  good  wages.  Perhaps  I might 
call  this  the  fundamental  policy  of  this 


store.  We  certainly  carry  it  out,  and,  as 
a result,  we  have  practically  no  trouble 
with  our  delivery  employees.  The  men 
like  to  work  for  us,  and  they  stay  with  us. 

“A  short  while  ago  there  was  a gen- 
eral strike  in  this  city  among  drivers 
and  teamsters.  Some  of  the  other  drivers 
came  here  with  the  intention  of  inducing 
our  men  to  join  them.  Without  any  action 
on  the  part  of  the  store’s  executives  the 
agitators  were  thrown  out  of  the  place 
bodily  by  our  drivers. 

Welfare  Work  Valuable 

“Another  influence  tending  to  make 
competent  employees,”  he  continued,  “is 
welfare  work  among  salespeople  and  other 
store  employees.  Only  in  rare  instances, 


however,  are  such  efforts  extended  to  the 
employees  in  the  delivery  department. 
Our  store  is  an  exception  in  this  respect. 
At  least  every  three  months  we  have  en- 
tertainments for  the  delivery  men.  These 
entertainments  are  distinct  from  those 
given  to  the  other  employees,  because,  in 
our  opinion,  the  drivers  enjoy  features  of 
a different  character.  At  these  entertain- 
ments we  have  boxing  and  wrestling  bouts 
and  other  contests  of  skill  and  strength. 
Prizes — of  comparatively  small  value — 
are  awarded. 

The  men  certainly  enjoy  these  enter- 
tainments, and  so  do  the  store’s  execu- 
tives. We  are  always  careful  to  have  sev- 
eral of  our  executive  force  present.  They 


Frequent  Inspections  Have  Proven  Beneficial 
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No.  8 of  a series. 


For  The  Thoughtful  Executive 
and  His  Delivery  Manager 

Reams  of  paper  have  been  covered  with  tabulations  intended  to  show  the  relative 
merits  of  this  truck  or  that.  Many  of  these  tabulations  are  so  involved  as  to  merely 
confuse  instead  of  convince. 

But  the  following  Daily  Service  Record  of  the  1 ^2 -ton  worm  drive  truck,  operated 
by  Ed.  Schuster  & Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is  typical  of  what  you  can  expect  if 
you  use  FEDERAL  Trucks  to  solve  your  delivery  problems. 

Here  is  the  record  of  this  truck  for  Friday,  April  7,  1916. 


WORK 

MILEAGE  AND  SPEED 

Number  of  trips 

Number  of  deliveries 

Total  load 

5 

. 12 

7650  lbs. 

Total  miles  covered 

Average  running  speed  per  hour  (est.)..  . 

...39 
...  12.5 

TIME 

COST  TO  OWNER 

Total  standing  time  at  store 

stops 

Running  time 

Total  time  for  12  deliveries..  . . 

and 

...  6 hrs.  3 min. 
...  3 hrs.  7 min. 

Amount  gasoline  used 

Miles  per  gallon 

Amount  of  oil  used 

Miles  per  pint 

. 6 gals. 

. 6.5 

. 1 pint 

. 39 

The  Schuster  Company  handles  furniture  and  general  department  store  merchandise, 
and  the  elapsed  time  for  these  12  deliveries  includes  taking  furniture  apart  at  the 
store  and  setting  it  up  at  each  stop. 

Study  the  above  figures  carefully.  Compare  the  number  of  miles  covered  in  the 
given  time,  the  number  of  stops  in  the  given  time,  with  the  records  of  your  own 
delivery  department.  Check  up  the  cost  of  the  FEDERAL  with  the  cost  of  the 
delivery  vehicles  you  are  now  using.  Maybe  there’s  a message  here  for  you? 


eehcelaj 
r Euiwi  vhl« 

MOTOR  TRUCK 
COMPANY 

General  Offices  and  Factories 


Detroit,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 
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mingle  with  the  men  and  get  better  ac- 
quainted with  them. 

“Again,  our  system  of  inspections  has 
proved  beneficial.  We  have  formal  inspec- 
tion of  the  vehicles  and  of  the  men  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  and  more  rigid  inspections 
quarterly.  *.t  these  quarterly  inspections 
prizes  are  awarded  for  the  condition  of  the 
equipment  and  for  the  appearance  of  the 
men  and  their  uniforms.  In  awarding 
these  prizes,  however,  the  record  of  the 
men  for  the  previous  three  months  is 
taken  into  consideration.  By  a system  of 
demerits  we  can  judge  with  a fair  degree 
of  accuracy  the  work  which  the  men  have 
been  doing. 

Men  Are  Interested 

“Demerits  are  given  for  breaches  of 
rules  and  for  various  infractions,  but  our 
records  show  that  the  number  of  demerits 
given  is  gradually  decreasing.  The  men 
take  great  pride  in  maintaining  a clean 
record. 

“Every  six  months  we  furnish  the  men 
with  new  uniforms,  and  we  expect  them 
to  keep  their  uniforms  in  good  condition. 

“To  every  employee  in  the  store  we 
give  a bonus  of  $100  in  cash  after  fifteen 
years  of  service,  and  an  annual  vacation 
of  two  weeks  with  full  pay. 

Employees  Share  Responsibility 

“Of  course,  this  does  not  complete  the 
list  of  methods  we  use  to  make  our  em- 
ployees satisfied  with  their  positions,” 
continued  the  Economist’s  informant, 
“but  it  is  indicative  of  the  sort  of  things 
we  do.  We  endeavor  to  imbue  them  with 
the  spirit  of  the  organization,  and  we  try 
to  make  them  feel  that  they  are  no  less 
responsible  for  the  success  of  the  business 
than  are  the  store’s  executives.” 

A query  as  to  some  of  the  results 
brought  the  following  reply : 

Results  Justify  the  Expense 

“That  we  are  repaid  for  the  trouble 
and  expense  is  proved  by  the  results.  Our 
business  is  being  successfully  operated 
and  we  are  making  money.  There  isn’t 
an  employee  in  the  store  who  is  afraid  of 
losing  his  or  her  position  on  account  of  the 
whim  of  a superior.  Very  rarely  do  we 
have  occasion  to  discharge  anyone,  and 
when  we  do  the  discharged  employee 
knows  there  is  a good  reason  for  it.  We 
always  give  the  employee  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt. 

New  Employees  Expensive 

“From  the  viewpoint  of  economy  we 
have  found  that  it  is  expensive  to  replace 
an  old  employee  with  a new  one.  We  seek 
to  avoid  doing  so.  It  costs  money  to  break 
in  new  help. 

“There  is  a vast  difference  between 
• the  methods  employed  in  operating  a suc- 
cessful department  store  to-day  and  the 
methods  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,”  said 
the  executive  in  conclusion.  “There  is  a 
much  greater  degree  of  co-operation  be- 
tween employer  and  employee  than  for- 
merly. All  in  all,  a new  order  of  things 
has  arisen  and  it  is  much  better  for  all 
concerned,  including  the  store’s  cus- 
tomers.” 


An  Unusual  System 

Pittsburgh  Store’s  Delivery  Operated 
from  Nearby  Warehouse 

The  delivery  system  in  use  in  the  de- 
partment store  of  the  Rosenbaum  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  differs  in  several 
essentials  from  that  employed  by  any 
other  store  in  the  city.  The  store  is  lo- 
cated on  comparatively  low  ground,  as  also 
is  that  of  the  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  which 
is  on  Penn  Avenue,  almost  directly  oppo- 
site the  Rosenbaum  store.  More  than 
once  the  Horne  store  has  been  surrounded 
by  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  River  in  flood 
times,  and  doubtless  this  fact  was  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  Rosenbaum  Co. 
when  they  built  their  new  store,  which 
was  opened  in  the  spring  of  last  year. 

While  a store  free  from  the  possibility 
of  floods  could  locate  its  delivery  depart- 
ment in  a basement  or  sub-basement,  such 
action  on  the  part  of  a store  located  on 
the  site  of  the  Rosenbaum  Co.  would  be 
dangerous,  inasmuch  as  merchandise  sent 
down  for  distribution  in  the  usual  route 
bins  might  be  ruined  before  it  could  be 
removed  to  a place  of  safety. 

Chutes  and  Conveyors  Used 

To  obviate  this  danger  the  Rosenbaum 
Co.  have  established  a system  by  which 
packages  come  to  the  basement  through 
spiral  chutes  and  over  belt  conveyors  in  the 
usual  manner.  They  arrive  at  a central 
station,  where  they  are  immediately  ex- 
amined and  routed.  Charges  and  C.O.D.’s 
are  verified,  after  which  the  packages 
are  sent  by  special  trucks  to  the  company’s 
warehouse  two  blocks  away.  These  special 
trucks  make  trips  every  fifteen  minutes 
and  take  on  each  trip  all  the  goods  that 
have  accumulated,  so  that  at  no  time  is 
there  an  appreciable  quantity  of  merchan- 
dise in  that  portion  of  the  delivery  depart- 
ment which  is  located  in  the  store’s  base- 
ment. 

Sorting  on  Third  Floor 

Upon  arrival  at  the  warehouse  the 
packages  in  wheel  trucks  are  run  upon  an 
elevator  and  taken  up  to  the  third  floor. 
Here  the  paid  and  charge  goods  are  re- 
moved from  the  basket  and  tossed  upon  an 
inclined  sorting  platform,  at  the  foot  of 
which  is  a long  belt  conveyor.  As  the 
packages  pass  along  this  conveyor  boys 
turn  them  where  necessary,  so  that  the 
route  number  marked  in  the  store  is  up- 
permost. 

As  usual,  each  route  has  its  own  bin, 
and  packages  for  Route  No.  1 are  put  in 
bin  No.  1.  Similarly,  those  for  other 
routes  are  put  in  the  proper  bins  as  the 
belt  conveys  them  opposite  thereto.  There 
are  at  present  34  routes,  and  the  bins  are 
accordingly  arranged  in  a double  row  of 
17 — one  row  on  each  side  of  the  belt  con- 
veyor. 

C.O.D.  goods  reach  the  warehouses  in  a 
special  locked  basket.  This  is  wheeled  to 
the  C.O.D.  section,  where  the  packages 
are  removed  and  the  addresses  and  sale- 
slips  are  examined.  Extensions  and  totals 
are  refigured  and,  if  necessary,  corrected. 


These  goods  are  then  sent  over  the  con- 
veyor belt  to  the  routing  bins. 

Sorting  Bins  Kept  Clear 

The  sheet  writers  follow  up  the  sorters 
and  keep  the  sorting  bins  clear.  This  is 
easily  possible,  as  the  force  is  kept  in  pro- 
portions equal  to  the  volume  of  packages 
carried  on  the  quarter-hour  trips  from  the 
store. 

As  fast  as  each  package  in  the  sorting 
bin  has  been  entered  upon  the  route  slip 
it  is  put  into  the  driver’s  bin.  If  it  is 
fragile,  it  goes  on  a shelf ; if  otherwise, 
it  is  tossed  into  a wheel  truck  in  the  usual 
manner. 

The  drivers’  bins  are  of  lattice  wire 
construction,  and  each  driver  has  a key 
which  will  only  open  his  own  bin.  When 
the  time  comes  for  him  to  make  a delivery 
he  pulls  out  the  wheel  truck  and  puts  the 
fragile  articles  on  top  of  the  more  sub- 
stantial packages.  He  then  wheels  his 
truck  to  an  elevator,  which  takes  it  down 
to  the  street  floor  of  the  warehouse,  where 
his  delivery  car  is  waiting.  Assisted  by 
his  helper,  he  transfers  the  contents  of 
the  wheel  truck  to  his  car,  and,  leaving 
his  helper  in  charge,  takes  his  wheel  truck 
back  and  gets  additional  merchandise,  if 
there  be  any,  for  his  route. 

Route  Sheet  Verified 

During  the  process  of  transferring  the 
packages  from  the  wheel  truck  to  the  car 
one  of  the  warehouse  force  verifies  each 
item  on  the  carbon  copy  of  the  route  sheet 
This  copy  is  retained  as  a check  on  the 
driver  and,  as  soon  as  it  has  been  passed 
by  the  warehouse  man,  the  driver  proceeds 
with  his  delivery. 

The  plan  above  described  is  that  pur- 
sued for  all  except  the  more  bulky  mer- 
chandise. Articles  which  cannot  be  trans- 
ported in  the  usual  way,  however,  such 
as  large  rugs,  furniture,  etc.,  are  sep- 
arately handled.  The  rugs  are  rolled  on 
poles  and  are  taken  to  the  warehouse,  and, 
instead  of  being  put  into  the  drivers’  bins, 
a ticket  is  put  there.  This  ticket  the 
driver  takes  to  the  place  where  the  rug  is 
and  on  obtaining  the  rug  surrenders  his 
ticket  in  lieu  thereof. 

Furniture,  if  taken  from  the  store,  is 
handled  in  a similar  manner;  but,  as  a 
rule,  the  stocks  in  the  warehouse  are  de- 
livered direct,  leaving  the  samples  in  the 
store  intact.  This  is  done  to  prevent  the 
handling  of  furniture  any  more  than  is 
necessary.  Furniture  is  not  handled  by 
the  ordinary  delivery  trucks,  as  they  are 
not  of  sufficient  capacity. 

The  Delivery  Vehicles 

The  Rosenbaum  Co.  employs  34  cars 
for  its  ordinary  delivery  and  three  large 
auto  trucks  for  its  furniture  delivery.  In 
addition  to  the  merchandise  delivered  by 
these  cars,  there  are  parcel  post,  express 
and  freight  deliveries  to  be  looked  after. 
The  first  two  of  these  classes  travel  the 
same  course  as  the  merchandise  which 
goes  to  the  drivers’  bins,  but  passing  to 
the  end  of  the  belt  conveyor  are  put  upon 
another  conveyor  and  carried  into  a sep- 
arate room,  where  they  are  examined 
and,  if  necessary,  re-ticketed,  weighed, 

(Continued  on  page  31) 
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The  New  Way  Store  Has  Many  Advantages 
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ASK  any  one  of  our  four  thousand  merch: 
l\.  the  Increased  Volume , gained  as  a result 

Reduced  Overhead  and  Depreciation , and  inquire,  also,  regarding 
how  soon  this  great  influence  is  to  increase  the  dividends  of  your 


Grand  Rapid! 

Main  Office  and  F 

B 

NEW  YORK  CHICi5 

724  Broadway  316-318  W.  Ja< 

BOSTON 
114  Bedford  St. 

Branch  Factory  LUTI 


The  extravagance  which  has  marked  the  old  plan  of  merchan- 
dising is  fast  giving  way  to  the  scientific,  accurate  principles  of 
New  Way  Methods  which  are  increasing  the  “net”  profits  by 
reducing  "overhead”  and  speeding  up  the  turnovers.  Our  "New 
Way  Story  Told  in  Pictures”  shows  views  and  floor  plans  of 
more  than  one  hundred  leading  stores  of  America.  A copy  of 
this  massive  portfolio  on  merchandising  methods  is  yours  for 
the  asking. 
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STORE  ARRANGEMENT 

3 The  equipment  Indicated  In  the  Economist’s  store  layouts  Is  not  necessarily  the  most  modern 
or  just  what  we  would  Indicate  If  we  had  a perfectly  free  hand.  In  some  cases,  the  concern  for 
whom  the  plan  Is  made  desires  to  utilize  fixtures  which  It  already  possesses;  In  other  instances, 
the  subscriber  specifies  certain  types  for  which  he  has  a liking,  but  which  the  Economist  may 
not  regard  as  the  best  for  the  purpose,  and,  again,  the  space  limitations  may  render  impossible 
the  use  of  a type  of  fixture  which  otherwise  would  be  especially  desirable. 


First  Floor  Plan 


Third  Floor  Plan 


Three  Floors  Laid  Out 

Economist  Plans  Stock  and  Fixture 

Arrangement  for  New  Building 

The  plans  reproduced  on  this  page  were 
drawn  by  the  Economist’s  Store  Arrange- 
ment Department  for  a firm  in  the  Central 
West.  Work  is  now  progressing  on  the 
building,  and  the  new  store  will  be  opened 
within  the  next  few  months. 

Although  the  plans  show  the  suggested 
arrangement  very  clearly,  a few  words  of 
explanation  are  essential.  Particularly  is 
attention  called  to  the  position  of  the  stair- 
ways on  the  main  floor.  The  basement  is 
to  be  occupied  as  a selling  floor,  and  the 
proprietors  desire  ample  means  of  access 
to  the  basement.  Hence,  the  sacrifice  of 
valuable  selling  space  on  the  main  floor 
was  considered  justifiable,  especially  in 
view  of  the  strong  bid  for  basement  trade 
which  plenty  of  stair  facilities  provide. 

The  vault  on  the  main  floor  is  to  be 
used  for  the  firm’s  valuable  books  and 
papers  and  for  funds.  In  the  basement 
the  corresponding  space  is  to  be  used  for 
the  storage  of  stationery. 

Cash  and  Wrapping  Stations 

Five  cash  and  wrapping  stations  are 
provided  on  the  main  floor  plan,  but  only 
the  two  in  the  island  fixtures  and  the  one 
at  the  back  of  the  stairways  need  be  used 
when  business  is  normal. 

A mezzanine  balcony  over  part  of  the 
main  floor  will  be  used  largely  for  service 
purposes.  On  it  the  women’s  rest-room, 
the  telephones  and  the  offices  of  the  store’s 
executives  will  be  located. 

On  the  second  floor  liberal  use  is  made 
of  aisle  tables. 

For  Reserve  Stock 

The  third  floor  is  devoted  to  women’s, 
misses’  and  children’s  ready-to-wear  and 
millinery.  Special  attention  is  called  to 
the  reserve  stockrooms,  between  the  gar- 
ment cabinets  and  back  of  the  shelving. 

The  fourth  floor  will  be  used  for  fur- 
niture and  carpets,  and  the  fifth  for  the 
store’s  offices  and  for  stockrooms. 

In  the  basement  lower-priced  goods  will 
be  handled.  Here  also  will  be  located  a 
soda  fountain  and  an  employees’  lunch- 
room. 

A section  of  the  rear  part  of  the  base- 
ment will  be  used  as  a delivery  room.  Ter- 
minating in  this  room,  with  openings  on  all 
floors,  will  be  a parcel  chute.  A freight 
elevator  in  the  corner  at  the  rear  of  the 
building  will  be  used  for  carrying  heavy 
articles  of  merchandise  between  the  vari- 
ous floors. 

As  the  building  has  a frontage  on  two 
streets,  ample  window  space  is  available 
for  the  display  of  all  lines  of  merchandise 
carried. 
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THE  Fabrikoid  window 
contest  is  attracting  the 
attention  of  Display  Man- 
agers everywhere.  Get  into 
line  now  if  you  wish  to  take 
part  in  it. 

<J  Fabrikoid  has  scores  of  uses 
in  background  effects,  panel- 
ing, drapes,  window  and  floor 
covering,  etc.  In  decorative 
features  it  is  striking  and 
beautiful. 


Fabrikoid  for  display  pur- 
poses will  surprise  you — in- 
spire you — with  its  artistic 
possibilities. 


CJ  The  summer  season  offers 
ideal  opportunities  for 
Fabrikoid  Window  Displays. 
An  Upholstery  Window  will  be 
an  effective  business  feature 
just  at  the  time  when  many 
customers  of  the  store  are  hav- 
ing such  work  done.  It  is  the 
season  also  for  Furniture  Sales, 
of  which  a Fabrikoid  Display 
should  alwavs  be  a feature. 


*1000  in  Prizes 

for 

Window  Displays 


Cfl  The  Display  Manager  who 
is  right  on  the  job  at  this  time 
can  exploit  classy  Fabrikoid 
windows  to  especial  advantage 
for  his  firm  and  with  national 


recognition  for  his  work. 


send  for  Contest  Book 


a 


99 


<]J  Get  this  book  at  once.  It 
tells  all  about  the  rules  of  the 
Contest — division  of  prizes — 
suggested  window  displays, 
and  many  other  things  that 
will  prove  helpful  to  con- 
testants. This  book  will  be 
sent  to  you  without  charge. 


The  papier  mache  cow  and 
pedestal  used  in  the  Fabrikoid 
Displays  will  be  loaned  free  to 
all  contestants. 


CJ  This  competition  is  open 
freely  to  all  who  may  desire  to 
compete,  without  consideration 
of  any  kind.  Contestants  need 
not  be  subscribers  for  the  Dry 
Goods  Economist. 


1st  Prize  $300.00 

2nd  Prize  $200.00 

3rd  Prize  $100.00 

Four  Prizes  of $50.00  each 

Eight  Prizes  of $25.00  each 


CJ  Contest  closes  October  14th. 
Start  your  window  campaign 
by  writing  for  our  free  book 
today. 


Dm  Point 


Fabrikoid]  tao; 


0 


01  CD 


omnesli;  lu'feio.m 
ftom0  Delaware 


Camadiam  Factory  and  Sales  Offices,  Teromto,  ©mi 


DU  PONT 
ABRIKQI 


REG.U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 
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Up  go  store  expenses 
Every  month — 

Except 
In  rare  cases 
Where  efficient  methods 
Bring  down  a part 
Of  the  overhead. 

Lighting  used  to  be 
An  expense. 

It  always  is 
When  it  is 
Inefficient. 

But  lighting  now 
Can  be  made 
A real  economy 
If  you  use 
Lamps  called 

MAZDA  C. 

Your  competitors  may 
Beat  you  to  it 
If  you  don’t 
Hurry. 

More  light 
For  less  money 
is  worth  while 
Going  after 
Especially  since 
More  light 
Means  more  trade 
And  more  general 
Satisfaction 
All  along 
The  line. 


Edison  Lamp  Works 

of  General  Electric  Company 

Harrison,  N.  J. 

6003 


i 


EDISON 

MAZDA 

LAMPS 

tAoro  Li^fot 
for  Loss 
Money 
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yHERE  are  certain  concerns  in  every  line  of  busi- 
ness, the  quality  of  whose  high  grade  work  is  never 
questioned. 

Today  the  FRANKEL  DISPLAY  FIXTURE  CO.  is 
classified  with  this  kind  of  work,  for  the  quality  of  its 
productions  is  too  well  known  to  need  much  com- 
ment. 

We  invite  you  to  inspect  our  new  samples  and  judge 
for  yourself.  Catalog  on  request. 




HkNllPt 
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DISPLAY  FIXTURE  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK  I 

MANUFACTURERS 


Wax  Figures — Forms — Display  Fixtures 
733  & 735  Broadway 

(One  block  from  Wanamaker’s) 


NEW  MONEY 

For 

DEPARTMENT  STORES 

Notion,  Variety  and  5 and  10c  Stores 
Pay  Us  From  Your  Extra  Profits 


Large  department  store  where  the 
Butter-Kist  machine  is  prominent  in 
position  and  profits. 


A SMALL  PAYMENT 
DOWN  brings  this  machine. 

Balance  soon  paid  for  from 
Butter-Kist  earnings.  One 
hour  after  arrival  you  can  start  it  coining  money.  Ca- 
pacity 70  cents  to  $4.00  per  hour.  “It  does  the  work  perfectly 
and  is  a big  advertising  attraction.  The  first  day’s  operation, 
I took  in  $21.55,  leaving  a net  profit  of  $14.50.  I am  glad  I 
bought  it  and  can  recommend  it  to  anyone,’’  writes  the  pro- 
prietor of  The  Racket  Store,  Sandwich,  111. 


Even  in  the  smallest  town, 
scores  of  Department  Stores, 
5-and-io-cent  Stores,  Variety 
and  Notion  Stores  are  making 
up  to  $3,120  NET  profits  year- 
ly and  over  from  this  self- 
operating  BUTTER  - KIST 
Pop  Corn  Machine  that  stands 
anywhere,  and  occupies  only 
26  x 32  inches  of  floor  space. 
We’ll  send  you  plenty  of 
signed  sales  records  from 
men  on  your  own  side  of  the 
counter  to  prove  it  beyond  a 
doubt. 


“Butter-Kist  Machine  has  won  a 
place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Results  to  date  very  profitable.” 
Herpolsheimer  Department  Store. 


Pop  Corn  Machine 


Holcomb  & I 

Hoke  Mfg.  Co.  j 

573  Van  Buren  St. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

1 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Pop  | 

Corn  Machines  in  the  World  1 

i 

■ 


HOLCOMB  & HOKE  MFG.  CO., 

573  Van  Buren  St., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Send  free  your  money-making  Butter- 
Kist  book — 

“THE  LITTLE  GOLD  MINE” 

with  proof  of  profits. 

Name  

Address  


Pops,  removes  the  unpopped 
kernels,  and  butters  evenly — 
with  pure  creamery  butter. 
Then  superheats  each  fluffy 
white  morsel  to  an  appetizing 
crisp ! 

Increases  Entire  Store  Trade 


Motion  of  machine  makes 
people  stop  and  look — coaxing 
fragrance  makes  them  buy — 
exclusive  toasty  flavor  brings 
them  for  blocks  around  for 


more. 


Send  This  Coupon 

You  lose  $5  to  $20 
and  over  every  day 
that  elapses  before  you  have 
this  machine. 

Send  today  for  our  book, 
“The  Little  Gold  Mine,”  that 
shows  you  actual  letters, 
photos  and  proof  of  profits 
from  stores  in  towns  of  all 
sizes.  No  obligation  what- 
ever. Send  for  this  free  book 
NOW. 
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Attractive  Methods  of  Merchandise  Display 
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Arcade  fronts  are  increasing  in  favor. 
The  one  shown  above  is  in  the  store  of 
Cole  Bros.  & Wood,  Nevada,  Mo.,  a 
firm  which  operates  six  stores  in  the  Cen- 
tral West. 

The  unusual  interior  display  illus- 
trated on  the  left  was  arranged  in  the 
store  of  the  Wm.  Hengerer  Co.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  by  Charles  A.  Cook,  display  man- 
ager. It  is  a classy  showing  of  women’s 
sport  apparel  and  sporting  accessories. 


The  window  on  the  right  was  arranged 
for  the  Goldstein-Migel  Co.,  Waco,  Tex., 
by  W.  L.  Huntsman,  display  manager. 
It  is  the  sort  of  display  which  draws  favor- 
able and  profitable  attention.  The 
figures  are  so  placed  as  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  folks  of  all  ages. 

The  arcade  front  shown  immediately 
below  is  in  the  store  of  the  I.  N.  Martin 
Dry  Goods  Co.,  Peoria,  111.  The  photo 
shows  the  windows  as  dressed  for  the 
spring  opening. 
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TEN 


expenence  with  two  National 
Cash  Registers  causes  conser- 
vative Virginia  Store  to  buy 
thirteen  more;  also  an  N.C.R. 
Electrical  Credit  System 


The  Cohen  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Jl 
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Use  of  Electric  Fans 

Types  to  Select  for  Various  Purposes 
and  Locations 

Electric  fans  are  such  commonplace 
objects,  and  the  method  of  using  them  is 
so  simple  and  obvious,  that  probably  few 
department  store  managers  have  given 
much  thought  to  their  selection  and  ar- 
rangement. Yet,  as  is  the  case  with  most 


Four  Blade  Desk  Fan 


things,  there  are  good  ways  and  poor  ways 
of  using  electric  fans,  and  a little  knowl- 
edge of  the  characteristics  of  the  various 
types  of  fans  will  be  found  of  consider- 
able assistance  in  getting  the  best  results 
sl'c  the  least  outlay. 

Fans  for  Offices 

The  ordinary  desk  fan  is  the  type  gen- 
erally used  in  offices.  Manufacturers  sup- 
ply these  in  various  sizes,  but  fans  with 
8-in.,  12-in.  and  16-in.  blades  are  standard. 

The  8-in.  fan  is  suitable  for  serving  a 
single  desk  or  a small  office  up  to  12  ft. 
square.  For  larger  offices  the  following 
suggestions  should  be  followed : The 

breeze  from  a 12-in.  fan  will  reach  about 
20  ft.,  and  from  a 16-in.  fan  40  ft.  For 
a narrow  office  40  ft.  long,  two  16-in.  fans, 
one  at  each  end,  will  suffice.  For  wide 
offices  oscillating  fans — which  swing 
around  from  side  to  side — will  be  found 


more  satisfactory  than  the  stationary  fans, 
as  they  cover  a much  wider  area. 

Oscillating  fans  should  be  placed  on 
opposite  walls,  but  not  directly  opposite 
each  other,  and  should  be  spaced  about  30 
ft.  apart  for  12-in.  sizes  and  40  ft.  for  16- 
in.  sizes. 

In  executive  offices  and  other  places 
where  noise  is  objectionable,  fans  with  six 
blades,  instead  of  four  blades,  should  be 
used,  because  they  are  much  quieter. 

For  the  Store 

For  the  store  the  best  type  is  the  gy- 
rating fan.  This  consists  of  two  desk 
fans  which  are  mounted  on  a common  base 
and  revolve  slowly  around  a complete 
circle.  They  give  a better  distribution  of 
the  breeze  than  any  other  type  and  at  the 
same  time  do  not  cause  persistent 
draughts.  They  can  be  obtained  for  mount- 
ing on  the  ceiling,  counter  or  floor.  Such 
fans  should  be  spaced  about  30  or  35  ft. 
apart  throughout  the  store,  except  along 
the  walls,  where  oscillating  fans  should 
be  used. 

In  many  localities  a 32-in.  ceiling  fan, 
placed  above  and  in  front  of  each  door, 
will  be  found  very  advantageous,  because 
the  strong  downward  breeze  will  keep  out 
flies  without  the  use  of  screen  doors  and 


Ceiling  Fan 


thus  make  the  entrance  much  more  in- 
viting. 

For  Restaurants  and  Cafe 

Fans  are  especially  necessary  in  the 
restaurant  and  cafe  for  keeping  out  flies 
and  making  the  place  comfortable  for  pa- 
trons. Gyrating  and  oscillating  fans  will 
be  found  best  for  such  purposes. 

Service  Departments 

For  removing  smoke,  steam  and  odors 
exhaust  fans  should  be  employed.  These 
fans  are  set  in  the  wall  and  discharge  into 
the  outside  air.  They  are  made  in  various 
capacities,  and  should  be  selected  with  a 
view  to  removing  the  air  in  the  room  to 
be  ventilated  about  every  three  minutes. 
Such  fans,  however,  are  of  use  only  when 
the  air  passages  to  and  from  them  are  open 
and  unobstructed.  If  the  air  must  pass 
through  pipes,  as  is  the  case  with  under- 
ground or  inside  rooms,  a positive  pres- 
sure ventilating  blower  should  be  used. 


This  latter  type  is  also  best  for  handling 
greasy  smoke. 

Exhaust  fans  change  the  air,  but  have 
no  perceptible  cooling  action.  Hence,  to 
insure  the  comfort  of  the  occupants  of  the 
rooms  in  hot  weather,  regular  fans  must 
also  be  used. 

Packing  and  Shipping  Rooms 

For  men  and  women  engaged  in  active 
work  in  packing  and  shipping  rooms  elec- 


Six  Blade  Desk  Fan 


trie  fans  should  be  provided  in  hot  weather 
with  a view  to  their  health  and  efficiency, 
as  well  as  their  comfort.  For  such  places 
the  16-in.  stationary  fan,  with  its  power- 
ful, penetrating  breeze,  will  be  found  best. 

No  rule  can  be  given  as  to  their  instal- 
lation, except  that  there  should  be  enough 
fans  to  reach  every  point  at  which  work  is 
done. 

In  Display  Windows 

Fans  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  the 
show  windows  in  winter,  for  keeping  the 
glass  free  from  moisture  and  frost  and 
thus  preserving  the  value  of  the  display. 
A 12-in.  fan  suffices  for  the  average  win- 
dow, but  two  may  be  needed  for  large  ones 
in  very  cold  weather.  The  fan  should  be 
placed  at  the  rear  and  play  its  breeze  di- 
rectly on  the  glass. 

Fans  are  also  being  used  more  and 
more  to  give  life  to  show  windows  by  caus- 
ing drapery,  foliage  and  other  decorations 
to  stir  gently. 


Gyrating  Ceiling  Fan 
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Give  Your 


Mr.  F.  T.  Hickcox,  Supt. 
of  the  Stone-Fisher  Co., 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  says: 

“Our  customers  were  satisfied  with  the 
new  bills  which  we  rendered  to  them  the 
first  month  after  Elliott-Fisher  was  installed. 
This  is  self-evident  from  the  few  inquiries 
and  criticisms  made  regarding  them.  Another 
reason  is  that  our  operator  makes  very  few 
errors  compared  with  those  made  under  the 
former  system  of  hand  ledger  posting  and 
typewritten  fold-over  bills.  This  is  a great 
source  of  satisfaction  to  us  as  well  as  to  our 
customers.  Never  before  in  the  history  of 
this  store  have  the  bills  been  rendered  and 
mailed  to  our  customers  so  promptly  and  so 
accurately  as  since  the  advent  of  Elliott-Fisher 
Bookkeeping  Machine. 

“Our  operator  became  familiar  with  the 
operation  of  the  machine  in  a comparatively 
short  time  and  correct  and  accurate  operation 
soon  became  a habit. 

“We  were  indeed  pleased  to  be  able  to 
speak  so  favorably  of  your  bookkeeping 
machine  because  it  has  improved  our  account- 
ing conditions  and  saved  us  money. 

“It  has  already  proved  a profitable  in- 
vestment.” 


Bookkeeper  a Chance 


You’re  paying  him  for  his  pro- 
ductive work — not  the  hours  he 
spends  in  non-productive  check- 
ing and  rechecking,  looking  for 
errors,  and  doing  work  that  a ma- 
chine without  human  brains  could 
do  faster  and  more  accurately 
than  he  ever  can. 

You  spend  thousands  of  dollars 
a year  to  better  your  service  to 
customers  and  make  your  cus- 
tomers think  of  you  as  the  “au- 
thority store” — while  the  book- 
keeping department  has  to  worry 
along  with  the  same  methods 
used  five  or  even  ten  years  ago. 

It  is  left  behind  in  the  service  race, 
with  never  a chance  to  catch  up. 

But  errors,  mistakes  and  delays 
are  not  necessary.  They  can  be 
overcome. 

Read  here  how  Stone-Fisher,  a 
progressive  department  store  in 
Tacoma,  Washington,  has  over- 
come such  troubles  and  “given 


their  bookkeepers  a chance”  to  do 
productive  work — the  kind  they, 
and  you,  want. 

They  say:  “Our  operator  makes 
very  few  errors  compared  with 
those  made  under  the  former  sys- 
tem of  hand  ledger  posting  and 
typewritten  fold-over  bills.  This  is 
a great  source  of  satisfaction  to  us 
as  well  as  to  our  customers.” 
Further  on  they  say:  “Never  before 
have  the  bills  been  so  accurate.” 

That’s  a worth-while  result. 
Why  don’t  you  find  out  how 
Bookkeeping  by  Machinery  would 
help  eliminate  errors  for  you,  and 
“give  your  bookkeeper  a chance.” 

We  have  the  information, 
gathered  from  our  experience 
with  hundreds  of  other  successful 
stores. 

Part  of  it  is  set  forth  in  a book- 
let, called  “A  Triangular  Debate.” 
The  time  it  takes  you  to  read  it 
will  be  well  spent.  Write  for  it. 


Elliott-Fisher  Company,  743  Elliott  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Offices  in  all  principal  cities 


Miott » Fisher 

Dokkeeping  Machine 
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ACCOUNTING and  SYSTEM 


Mdse.  Stock-Turns 

Schedule  Based  on  1915  Statistics  of  a 
Big  Store  in  Middle  West 

In  the  Store  Service  and  Equipment 
Section  of  August,  1915,  in  response  to 
several  requests,  we  presented  a table  of 
merchandise  stock  turns  based  on  1914 
statistics  supplied  to  us  by  a famous  Mid- 
dle Western  store.  The  merchandise  han- 
dled by  that  store  is  chiefly  of  the  high  and 
medium-priced  kinds.  Its  figures  proved 
highly  interesting  to  many  of  our  sub- 
scribers and  we,  therefore,  requested  the 
concern  to  furnish  us  with  corresponding 
figures  for  1915.  This  they  were  good 
enough  to  do.  As  can  be  seen,  however,  the 
1915  turns  are,  in  almost  every  case,  higher 
than  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  year 
1914.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  sales 
in  almost  every  one  of  the  departments 
were  considerably  higher  during  1915  than 
they  were  during  1914. 

Other  Figures  for  Comparison 

In  the  Store  Service  and  Equipment 
Section  of  last  month  we  presented  a table 
of  department  payroll  ratios  also  based  on 
statistics  kindly  supplied  to  us  by  this 
same  store;  and  in  the  Store  Service  and 
Equipment  Section  of  May  we  presented  a 
table  of  this  store’s  expense  percentages, 
showing  expenses,  for  the  year  1915,  to- 
taling 273.  A copy  of  both  of  these  articles 
will  be  sent  to  Economist  subscribers  upon 
request. 

We  have  on  file  other  schedules  which 
this  Middle  Western  store  was  good 
enough  to  send  to  us  and  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  present  same  in  subsequent  issues 
of  this  Section. 

What  These  Figures  Represent 

We  draw  special  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  figures  here  shown  represent  real 
merchandise  stock  turns.  Such  turns,  as 
we  have  before  said,  can  be  determined 
only  (a)  by  dividing  the  selling  price  of 
each  department’s  total  sales  for  the  period 
by  the  selling  price  of  its  average  stock 
for  that  period  or  (b)  which  produces  the 
identical  result  by  dividing  the  cost  price 
of  each  department’s  total  sales  for  the 
period  by  the  cost  price  of  its  average  stock 
for  that  period.  We  repeat  that  the  turns 
on  this  page  are  based  on  such  compu- 
tations. 

To  Find  Average  Stocks 

Here  is  how  the  Middle  Western  store 
computed  each  department’s  average 
stock : At  each  vjeek’s  end  during  the  year 
the  amount  of  stock  then  on  hand  in  each 
department  was  estimated  and  duly  noted. 
At  the  year’s  end,  therefore,  there  were 
available  53  “stock  figures.”  In  each  case, 
the  respective  department’s  53  stock  fig- 


ures were  totalled  and  their  sum  was  di- 
vided by  53 ; the  quotient  thus  obtained 
was  set  down  as  the  respective  depart- 
ment’s average  stock  for  the  year. 

The  smaller  figures  in  our  table,  as 
heretofore,  represent  tenths. 


Departments  1915  “Turns” 

Art  Embroidery 21 

Baby  Carriages,  see  Toys 
Belts,  see  Leather  Goods 

Blankets,  Comforts,  etc 48 

Books,  Periodicals,  etc 47 


Boys’  Clothing,  see  Clothing 
Boys’  Hats,  see  Hats 
Brassieres,  see  Corsets 
Buttons,  see  Notions 


Cameras 41 

China,  Glassware,  etc 21 

Clothing  (Boys’)  44 

Clothing  (Men’s)  49 

Coats  (Women’s  and  Misses’),  see 
Suits 

Corsets,  Brassieres,  etc 57 

Cotton  Sheets,  Pillow  Cases,  etc-. 92 

Dresses,  see  Suits 

Dress  Goods  (Wool,  etc.) 32 

Dress  Trimmings,  see  Laces 
Electrical  Appliances,  see  Lamps 

Embroideries  I5 

Flannels,  see  Wash  Goods 

Furs  55 

Glassware,  see  China 

Gloves  (Women’s  and  Children’s) ...  33 

Gloves  (Men’s),  see  Men’s  Furnish- 
ings 

Handkerchiefs  38 

Hardware,  see  House  Furnishings 

Hats  (Men’s  and  Boys’) 49 

Hosiery  (Women’s  and  Children’s)  . . 33 


Hosiery  (Men’s),  see  Men’s  Furnish- 


ings 

House  Dresses,  see  Negligees 
Housefurnishings  not  including 

Trunks  and  Baby  Carriages 41 

Infant’s  Wear,  etc 32 

Jewelry,  Silverware,  etc 26 

Kimonos,  see  Negligees 

Knit  Underwear,  etc.  (Women’s  and 

Children’s)  24 

Knit  Underwear  (Men’s),  see  Men’s 
Furnishings 

Laces,  Trimmings,  etc 2 

Lamps,  Shades,  Electrical  Appliances, 

etc 21 

Leather  Goods,  etc 47 

Linens  27 

Linings 87 

Men’s  Clothing,  see  Clothing 
Men’s  Hats,  see  Hats 
Men’s  Furnishings,  including  Men’s 
Gloves,  Underwear,  Hosiery,  etc...  33 
Men’s  Underwear,  see  Men’s  Furnish- 
ings 

Men’s  Shoes,  see  Shoes 

Millinery  66 


Muslin  Underwear,  etc 43 

Neckwear,  etc.  (Women’s) 69 


Neckwear  (Men’s),  see  Men’s  Fur- 
nishings 

Negligees,  including  Petticoats,  House 


Dresses,  Kimonos,  etc 53 

Notions,  Buttons,  etc 38 

Patterns  38 

Petticoats,  see  Negligees 

Ribbons  33 


Sheetings,  etc.  (Cotton),  see  Cotton 
Sheetings,  etc.  (Linen),  see  Linens 


Shoes,  etc.  (Men’s) 22 

Shoes,  etc.  (Women’s,  Misses’  and 

Children’s)  23 

Silks  and  Velvets 38 

Silverware,  see  Jewelry 
Stationery,  including  Commercial 

Stationery,  etc 21- 

Suits,  Coats,  etc.  (Misses’) 6 

Suits,  Coats,  etc.  (Women’s) 109 


Suitcases,  see  Trunks 
Sweaters  (Men’s),  see  Men’s  Furnish- 
ings 

Sweaters  (Women’s  and  Children’s), 


see  Waists 

Toilet  Goods,  etc 4" 

Toys,  Baby  Carriages,  etc 3s 

Trimmings,  see  Laces 

Trunks,  Bags,  Suitcases,  etc 64 


Underwear,  Knit  (Women’s  and  Chil- 
dren’s), see  Knit 

Underwear  (Men’s),  see  Men’s  Fur- 


nishings 

Underwear,  Muslin,  see  Muslin 

Veilings,  etc 35 

Velvets,  see  Silks 

Waists  and  Women’s  and  Children’s 

Sweaters  65 

Wash  Goods,  Flannels,  etc 29 

♦ 


Department  Payrolls 

Our  article  on  the  Department  Pay- 
rolls of  this  Middle  Western  store  which 
we  presented  in  last  month’s  Store  Ser- 
vice and  Equipment  Section  brought  us 
a number  of  inquiries  for  additional  in- 
formation. All  these  inquiries  (except- 
ing the  following)  were  answered  by 
mail. 

Editor  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist: 

Dear  Sir — Your  article  of  June  24  last  on  de- 
partment payrolls  of  a Middle  Western  store  is 
of  great  interest  to  us.  In  that  article  you  men- 
tion that  the  ratios  for  the  year  (1915)  included 
PM’s. 

We  have  before  us  the  corresponding  payroll 
figures  of  that  store,  for  the  previous  year 
(1914),  which  you  presented  last  September,  and 
so  we  ask:  Do  the  1914  figures,  in  question,  also 
include  the  PM’s? 

No ; the  payroll  percentages  of  this 
store  (for  1914)  which  appeared  in  the 
Store  Service  and  Equipment  Section  of 
September  25,  1915,  don’t  include  the 
PM’s. 


FELDMAN  FIXTURE  COMPANY 

24-26  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Or  Write  for  Latest 
Folders 

Start  your  fall  season  with  some  new 
Wax  Figures,  Forms  or  Fixtures. 

Make  your  fresh  merchandise  look 
spic  and  span. 

New,  practical,  beautiful — our  Wax 
Figures  stimulate  sales  economically. 

Our  Forms  and  Fixtures  embody  the 
most  up-to-date  features  in  every  de- 
tail. 

The  name  “Feldman”  is  recognized  as 
the  leader  in  this  field  by  the  foremost 
Display  Managers. 

Come  and  See — or  Write 
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Come  and  See  the  New  Wax  Figures— 

Forms— Display  Fixtures 


Books  for 
Every  Purpose 

Ledgers  that  lock  and  un- 
lock in  an  instant,  Post  Bind- 
ers that  operate  with  a simple 
sliding  button,  Ring  Books 
that  are  masterpieces  of  work- 
manship, utility  and  dura- 
bility. 

In  sizes  and  proportions  to 
meet  every  need. 

Forms 

to  Fit  the  Books 

Over  a thousand  stock  forms 
to  fit  the  binders — a form  to 
meet  nearly  every  business  need,  from  Memo  Sheets  to  big  Ledger 
Sheets.  All  of  them  are  practical,  demonstrated  helps  for  your 
everyday  work — to  be  obtained  without  delay. 

When  I first  saw  the  fEoosBj-pniAFi  Catalog,  I was  looking  for  a 
convenient  way  for  our  salesmen  to  carry  prices.  Today,  we  are 
using  [LoosEij-priEAFi  binders  and  forms  in  nearly  every  depart- 
ment of  our  business.  Our  records  are  more  elastic,  our  book- 
keeping is  less  expensive,  and  it  is  infinitely  easier  to  get  sheets 
and  binders  to  meet  our  needs.  Occasionally  we  have  special 
purpose  sheets  ruled  to  order,  but  usually  we  find  what  we  want 
among  iloosei  J-prnAFi  stock  forms. 

All  first  class  stationers  sell  KoosBj-PrLEAfl  Books  and  Forms 
Send  for  Catalog  530 

Irving -Pitt  Manufacturing  Company 

Largest  Loose  Leaf  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

Kansas  City,  Missouri  6 


Miles  and  Miles 

of  show  cases  ■ — and  good  ones  — have  gone 
through  our  back  door,  in  the  52  years  since  we 
started. 

And  a half-century,  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
manufacture  of  high  grade  show  cases,  is  surely 
long  enough  to  make  us  confident  that  we  can 
solve  any  display  problem  you  may  have,  and 
that  this  knowledge  and  experience  enables  us  to 
give  better  values,  for  less  money  than  any  other 
show  case  concern. 

Just  drop  us  a postal,  tell  us  your  requirements 
and  we’ll  explain  how  you  can  be  satisfied. 

Come  on,  we’re  waiting! 


Detroit  Show  Casi  Co 
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Analysis  of  Lines 

Effective  Display  Work  Demands  a 
Knowledge  of  Basic  Principles 

There  are  two  elements  possessed  by 
nearly  every  object  which  influences  the 
||  conscious  or  subconscious  impressions. 
One  is  color,  the  other  contour,  or  shape. 

Every  competent  display  man  either 
knows  intuitively  how  to  combine  colors 
so  as  to  produce  the  best  results  or  has 
acquired  a general  knowledge  of  the  art. 
Few,  however,  have  given  an  equal  amount 
of  study  to  the  subject  of  contour  or 
| shape.  Yet  contour,  or,  in  other  words, 

' the  method  of  arranging  a number  of 

E"  articles,  determines  to  a large  extent 
whether  the  impression  made  on  the  mind 
will  be  pleasing  or  otherwise. 

Value  of  Knowledge 

The  success  attained  by  the  display 
man  in  making  attractive  windows  de- 
pends, in  a large  degree,  upon  his  knowl- 

— i niiiiiiiiiBiiiiiiiiwiwriirm  i i unrnm 
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No.  1 — Horizontal  Lines 

! edge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  ar- 
i rangement.  A lot  of  merchandise  placed 
1 in  the  window  in  a haphazard  way  or  in 
, piles  is  unlikely  to  please  by  reason  of  its 
i arrangement.  Such  a display  used  occa- 
I sionally,  may  attract  attention  and  result 
; in  sales  by  reason  of  its  appeal  to  ma- 
: terial  considerations,  such  as  the  desire  to 


No.  2 Perpendicular  Lines 


i acquire  an  article  at  a price  lower  than 
| its  market  value.  But  it  fails  to  arouse 
the  desire  to  possess  because  of  the  artis- 
' tic  qualities  of  the  articles.  This  desire 

j can  be  aroused  by  attractive  arrangement. 

Every  article  possesses  shape,  and  the 
I shape  is  determined  by  its  lines.  An 
analysis  of  lines  shows  that  those  of  a cer- 
| tain  sort,  singly  or  in  combination  with 
others,  invariably  please,  while  others  fail 
to  cause  any  pleasant  impression. 

According  to  the  definition  of  the 

/ mathematician,  a line  is  that  which  has 
length  without  breadth,  or  thickness.  For 
practical  purposes,  however,  a pilaster  or 

i column  can  be  considered  as  a line  or,  with 
an  equally  liberal  interpretation,  the 

* edges  defining  the  3hape  of  an  article  of 


merchandise  can  be  similarly  regarded. 

Lines  are  generally  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  they  take.  There  are 


No.  3 Oblique  Lines 

horizontal,  perpendicular,  oblique  and 
curved  lines,  and  a knowledge  of  the  im- 
pression conveyed  to  the  mind  by  each  of 
these  lines  and  by  their  several  combina- 
tions, as  well  as  by  other  geometrical  fig- 
ures, is  quite  essential,  if  the  aims  of  mer- 
chandise arrangement  are  to  be  invariably 
attained. 

It  might  also  be  said  that  in  addition 
to  conveying  certain  impressions  lines  can 
be  used  to  direct  the  non-resisting  eye  in 
certain  directions  or  to  focus  it  on  a given 
object. 

Horizontal  Lines 

In  No.  1 there  is  a group  of  horizontal 
lines.  Looking  from  side  to  side,  the  eye 
will  follow  unconsciously  any  line  selected, 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  It  is  quite 
different,  however,  in  looking  at  the  group 
from  top  to  bottom  or  in  the  reverse  di- 
rection. A physical  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  eye  is  necessary  to  span  the  space. 

In  the  reduced  form  in  which  this  and 
the  other  diagrams  are  here  presented, 
the  significance  of  these  statements  may 
be  grasped  with  some  difficulty.  Their 
truth,  howrever,  is  axiomatic,  and  the  il- 
lustrations are  presented  only  in  order  to 
explain  the  principles  involved. 

Horizontal  lines  can,  therefore,  be  used 
to  advantage  in  window  display  work  to 
direct  the  eye  to  any  point  which  is  ap- 
proximately on  a level  with  the  eye. 

Perpendicular  Lines 

In  No.  2 a group  of  perpendicular 
lines  is  shown.  Their  effect  is  somewhat 
the  reverse  of  those  in  plate  No.  1.  In 
looking  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  they 
offer  resistance  to  the  eye,  but  the  eye 
easily  follows  any  line  in  an  upward  or 
downward  direction. 

Perpendicular  lines  can,  therefore,  be 


No.  4 Exemplifies  Monotony  of  Design 
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used  to  direct  the  eye  to  any  place  or  point 
which  is  below  or  above  the  level  of  the 
eye. 

Diagonal  Lines 

Diagonal  lines  are  shown  in  No.  3. 
They  have  little  value  by  themselves  in 
decorative  work,  but  can  be  used  to  advan- 
tage in  combination  with  other  lines.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  diagonal  line  has  great 
value  in  merchandise  arrangement,  a3  the 
eye,  once  it  rests  on  any  object,  will 
follow  a line  of  similar  objects  in  any 
direction. 

The  diagonal  upward  or  diagonal  down- 
ward line  is,  therefore,  advantageous 
under  certain  circumstances. 

Combinations  Essential 

Color  scientists  say  that  a picture  must 
contain  the  primary  colors  or  their  ad- 
mixtures, in  order  to  give  a perfectly 
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No.  5 Monotony  Partially  Relieved 


pleasing  impression.  A statement  of 
equal  importance  can  be  made  with  ref- 
erence to  lines.  To  get  a perfectly  pleas- 
ing impression,  the  eye  must  see  at  the 
same  time  a combination  of  geometric  fig- 
ures, such  as  straight  lines,  curved  lines, 
angles,  dots  and  points. 

Nos.  4,  5 and  6 are  used  to  illustrate 
the  truth  of  this  statement.  No.  4 con- 
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No.  6 — Interesting  and  Attractive 


sists  of  a series  of  rectangles,  and  all  its 
lines  are  either  perpendicular  or  hori- 
zontal. The  design  is  more  or  less  mon- 
otonous. 

No.  5 is  the  same  as  No.  4,  except  that 
oblique  lines,  crossing  each  other,  have 
been  added  at  the  intersection  of  the  hori- 
zonal  and  perpendicular  lines. 

In  No.  6 circles  or  circular  lines  and 
dots  have  been  added,  and  the  figure  is 
relieved  of  monotony.  It  becomes  interest- 
ing and  attracts  the  attention.  The  brain 
wonders  what  it  is  all  about,  and  pauses 
over  it  for  further  study. 

The  foregoing  statements  will  repay 
careful  study,  as  the  principles  thus 
stated  have  a great  influence  in  making 
attractive  merchandise  arrangements  and 
backgrounds. 
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The  Test  of  Years 


Indicates  an  article’s  superiority. 

Norwich  Fixtures 

have  stood  the  test.  Merchants  who  first 
used  Norwich  Fixtures  thirty  years  ago — 
still  use  them.  There’s  a Reason — Ask  us 
about  it. 


The  Norwich  Nickel  & Brass  Co. 

Norwich,  Conn. 

SALESROOMS 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

712  Broadway  26  Kingston  St. 


THE 

Minnich  Baler 

MAKES  CLEAN, 

SAFE  PREMISES 

Clean — because  the  waste 
matter  is  gathered  into  bales 
and  easily  disposed  of. 

Safe — because  all  sorts  of  inflammable  waste  matter  is  cared 
for  daily,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  accumulate  where  a 
stray  spark  may  cause  a costly,  business-crippling  fire. 

Then,  too,  many  kinds  of  waste  have  an  immediate  cash 
value.  This  is  especially  true  of  waste  paper  and  card- 
hoard. 

There  are  Minnich  Baling  Presses  to  handle  any  kind  of 
waste — from  scrap  iron  to  tissue  paper.  The  cost  of  oper- 
ating is  small — your  office  boy  or  janitor  can  handle  the 
Minnich  in  spare  moments. 

Minnich-cleaned  premises  are  a source  of  pride,  a reducer 
of  fire  risk,  and  a source  of  income.  Write  for  our  booklet, 
“The  Best  Evidence  in  the  World.”  It  tells  what  other 
progressive  firms  think  of  the  Minnich. 

MINNICH  MACHINE  WORKS 

Makers  of  Baling  Presses 
for  all  Purposes 

LANDISVILLE  : : : PA. 


CHICAGO 

DISPLAY  MANAGERS 
SCHOOL 


PRESIDENT 

invites  all  Display  Men  to  come  to 
Chicago  for  a profitable  vacation 
to  spend  part  of  your  time  in  train- 
ing to  get  new  ideas  for  better  work. 

Take  a special  training  course  here 
to  associate  with  foremost  training 
authorities. 

Y ou  can  start  any  Monday,  July  or 
August. 

Write  to  the  President  for  full  par- 
ticulars; get  the  free  Reference 
Book. 

ADDRESS 

Chicago  Display 
Managers  School 

304~306  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 
Chicago 


Show 
Window 
Lighting 

The  yearly  cost  of  each  100  Watt  lamp  in  the 
average  show  window  is  $10  to  $20. 

In  your  windows,  what  results  are  you  getting 
for  this  expense? 

Are  you  getting  100%,  or  but  30%  to  50%  of 
what  is  possible  by  using  the  proper  system? 

“PITTSBURGH”  REFLECTORS  will  double 
the  light,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  in  the  ordi- 
nary window. 

We  have  demonstrated  this  to  many  merchants 
in  their  own  windows.  Without  cost  we  are  willing 
to  do  the  same  for  you. 

Are  you  from  Missouri?  Then  write  us. 

Pittsburgh  Reflector  & Illuminating  Co. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


The 

Economist 

Will 

Gladly  Tell 
You 

whatever  you  want 
to  know 

— about  what  to 
buy  and  where 
to  buy  it. 

— about  how  to 
handle  stocks. 

— about  any  prob- 
lem, in  fact,  that 
may  arise  in  the 
field  of  retail 
merchandising. 

Ours  is  a staff  of 
experts — always  at 
your  service. 
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Display  Men  to  Meet 

Nineteenth  Annual  Convention  in 
Chicago  Early  in  August 

All  preparations  have  been  completed 
j for  the  big  gathering  of  display  men,  to 
be  held  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago, 
Aug.  7,  8,  9 and  10.  The  event  will  be 
the  nineteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
International  Association  of  Display  Men. 

These  gatherings  have  been  growing 
in  importance  year  by  year.  Each  suc- 
ceeding convention  has  been  more  largely 
attended  than  the  preceding  one,  and  each 
meeting  has  seen  an  enhancement  in  the 
value  of  the  educational  features. 

An  Interesting  Program 

An  exceptionally  interesting  program 
has  been  arranged  for  the  coming  event. 
Men  of  recognized  ability  in  merchandis- 

Iing  and  in  the  display  field  will  contribute 
their  efforts  in  behalf  of  those  in  attend- 
ance. 

Many  of  the  speakers,  as  well  as  the 
firms  with  which  they  are  connected,  have 
a national  reputation  as  leaders  in  pro- 
gressive methods.  Among  these  are  E.  J. 
Berg,  display  manager  for  the  Burgess- 
Nash  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. ; C.  A.  Vosburg, 
i display  manager  for  McCreery  & Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. ; Harry  Hoile,  display  man- 
ager for  Loveman,  Joseph  & Loeb,  Bir- 
mingham, Ala. ; A.  A.  Hansen,  display 
manager  for  Werner  & Werner,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. ; Carl  W.  Ahlroth,  display  manager 
for  The  Union,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Wm.  H. 

| Hinks,  display  manager  for  John  W. 

Thomas  & Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ; Bert 
| Cultus,  display  manager  for  Rhodes  Bros., 
Tacoma,  Wash. ; W.  L.  McCurry,  display 
manager  for  Joe  D.  Back  & Bro.,  Little 
Rock,  Ark.;  J.  D.  Williams,  display  man- 
ager for  Burkhardt  Bros.,  Cincinnati, 

| Ohio;  D.  Byrd  Coleman,  display  manager 
for  the  Titche-Goettinger  Co.,  Dallas, 
Tex.;  Samuel  Friedman,  display  manager 
for  Blach  & Sons,  Birmingham,  Ala. ; and 
R.  J.  Fuellerman,  display  manager  for  the 
T.  A.  Chapman  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  All 


of  the  foregoing  men  have  given  the  Pro- 
gram Committee  positive  assurance  that 
they  will  attend  the  convention  and  give  a 
demonstration  or  lecture  on  the  topic  as- 
signed to  them. 

Manufacturers’  Exhibit 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  demon- 
strations and  lectures  are  the  manufac- 
turers’ exhibits  of  devices  and  materials 
for  display  men’s  use. 

The  newest  devices  in  display  fixtures 
and  decorations  will  be  on  exhibition  in  a 
large  hall,  and  there  will  also  be  a number 
of  rooms  in  the  hotel  devoted  to  a display 
of  articles  of  this  character. 

A general  invitation  is  extended  to  dis- 
play men,  advertising  men  and  merchants 
to  attend  the  convention  whether  or  not 
they  are  members  of  the  association. 
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An  Unusual  System 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

stamped,  sorted  and  then  sent  to  the  post- 
office. 

Express  matter  is  similarly  rewrapped 
and  addressed,  if  necessary,  sorted  out  for 
the  different  companies  and  held  until  the 
arrival  of  express  wagons  on  their  regu- 
lar calls.  Freight  matter  is  sent  to  the 
proper  stations  to  be  forwarded. 

Accurate  Cost  Records 

Speaking  of  the  working  of  the  sys- 
tem, Thomas  Connors,  superintendent  of 
delivery,  told  an  Economist  staff  mem- 
ber: “We  don’t  get  clogged.  The  force  I 
have  here  can  handle  all  the  goods  brought 
from  the  store  on  one  trip  before  the  next 
trip  is  due.  The  street  floor  of  this  build- 
ing is  our  garage.  On  the  second  floor 
we  have  our  repair  shop,  which  is  equipped 
with  a stock  of  extra  parts  from  which 
we  could,  if  we  desired,  build  up  new  cars 
at  any  time.  Each  car  is  washed  and  over- 
hauled regularly,  and  everything  done  is 
recorded.  If  a nut,  worth  as  little  say,  as 
one  cent,  is  put  on,  that  cent  is  charged 
against  that  car.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
full  record  of  the  workings  of  every  tire. 


We  know  the  mileage  of  each  tire  and  also 
the  exact  consumption  of  gas  by  each  car. 
Thus  we  have  at  hand  at  all  times  the 
full  cost  of  the  upkeep  and  operation  of 
the  car. 

Bonuses  for  Drivers 

“We  have  a system  of  prizes  and 
bonuses  for  our  drivers,  designed  as  a 
check  upon  them,  and  once  every  three 
months  we  have  an  official  inspection  of 
cars.  The  drivers  whose  cars  pass  the 
best  examination  receive  cash  prizes.  The 
first  prize  is  $10.  The  upkeep  records  and 
the  personal  records  of  the  drivers  figure 
in  the  awarding  of  the  prizes.  We  also 
give  other  prizes  to  our  drivers,  based 
upon  the  service  our  men  render  to  cus- 
tomers and  their  economy  in  the  use  of 
gas,  etc.” 


For  Nine-Story  Annex 


Hartford  (Conn.)  Firm  Buys  Site  for  Such 
Additiona1  Facilities 

Isidor  Wise  of  the  firm  of  Wise,  Smith  & Co. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  has  purchased  property,  having 
a frontage  of  51  ft.  and  a depth  of  190  ft.,  ad- 
joining other  property  owned  by  the  firm  and  oc- 
cupied, in  part,  by  them.  Mr.  Wise  declined  to 
state  the  amount  involved  in  the  purchase,  but 
it  is  estimated  to  be  close  to  $100,000.  This  is  the 
sixth  piece  of  real  estate  adjoining  their  store 
purchased  by  the  firm  of  Wise,  Smith  & Co.  since 
they  began  business.  On  the  front  part  of  the 
new  property,  extending  back  80  ft.,  stores,  to  be 
leased  to  specialty  concerns,  will  be  erected. 

On  that  part  of  the  property  which  is  directly 
in  the  rear  of  the  main  building  of  Wise,  Smith  & 
Co.  the  firm  will  erect  a nine-story  annex,  having 
a depth  of  more  than  100  ft.  This  building  will 
be  of  modern  construction,  and  will  be  equipped 
with  all  the  facilities  and  conveniences  required 
by  an  up-to-date  department  store.  The  increase 
in  facilities  is  greatly  needed,  as  a result  of  the 
continued  expansion  of  the  business. 
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Among  the  Trade 

Lippincott  & Co.,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  have 
reopened  after  the  fire  which  did  much  damage 
on  June  5.  For  the  present,  the  first  floor  and 
basement  will  be  used  for  business  purposes,  as 
repairs  to  the  second  and  third  floors  have  yet 
to  be  completed. 

A.  C.  Schepman  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  McAlpin  Co.,  Cincinnati,  with 
which  concern  he  has  been  for  seven  years.  Prior 
to  his  association  with  the  McAlpin  Co.,  Mr. 
Schepman  was  for  thirteen  years  with  the  H.  & 
S.  Pogue  Co.,  and  before  that  was  with  the  Alms 
& Doepke  Co.  He  has,  therefore,  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Cincinnati  public  and  its  needs. 

Leon  W.  Kaufman,  son  of  S.  E.  Kaufman, 
has  become  a member  of  the  S.  E.  Kaufman  Co., 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Young  Kaufman  has  just  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  His 
training  has  been  along  lines  tending  to  give  him 
a thorough  equipment  for  business  pursuits.  He 
is  now  in  charge  of  the  store’s  house  furnishings 
department,  and  is  also  buying  the  fall  stock  of 
toys. 

The  Welch  Manufacturing  Co.  and  the  Wil- 
marth  Show  Case  Co.,  both  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  announce  that  they  have  changed  the  form 
of  their  New  York  City  representation.  Here- 
after, the  office  in  this  city  will  be  a regular 
branch  office,  operated  under  the  name  of  the  two 
concerns  in  question.  Charles  T.  Ford,  an  expert 
designer  with  a varied  experience  in  prominent 
mercantile  houses,  will  be  the  resident  manager. 
This  change  has  been  made  because  of  the  in- 
creased business  placed  in  the  East  and  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  the  concerns’  New  York  office. 


Attractive  Silk  Underwear  Window 

Th  ere  are  features  about  this  display  which  can  be  studied  with  profit.  It  is  well  arranged  and  well 
balanced,  though  but  little  merchandise  is  used.  There  is  enough  background  or  blank  space  to  give 
emphasis  to  the  merchandise.  There  are  no  price-tickets.  The  underwear  was  of  the  finest  grade,  and 
quality  rather  than  price  was  depended  upon  to  attract  attention  and  produce  results.  In  other  words, 
the  strongest  features  of  the  merchandise  were  allowed  to  dominate  the  display.  It  is  a good  window. 
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DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST  STORE  SERVICE  AND  EQUIPMENT  SECTION 


“Ask  the  Economist 


The  expert  staff  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist  is 
always  glad  to  furnish  information  on  any  subject 
related  to  retail  merchandising. 

From  the  nature  of  their  work,  however,  our  staff 
members  are  out  of  the  office  during  a great  part 
of  the  day. 

To  avoid  disappointment,  try  to  visit  us  between  9 
and  9:30  A.  M.  and  5 and  5 :30  P.  M.  If  these  hours 
are  not  convenient,  it  is  wise  to  phone  for  an  appoint- 
ment. 

DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 

231  West  39th  Street  : : New  York 

Phone  Bryant  4900 


Develop  your  men  and 
let  them  take  some  of 
the  responsibility  off 
your  shoulders.  Train 
one  man  to  do  your  ad- 
vertising, Window  Display 
and  Show  Card  Work.  Make 
him  your  right  hand  man.  Four  to  eight 
weeks  at  the  Koester  School  will  make  this 
man  ioo  per  cent,  efficient. 

Train  Your  Son  jn  Your  Business 

Better  still,  send  your  boy  to  the  Koester  School  and  give  him 
a thorough  and  careful  training  that  will  fit  him  to  take 
care  of  the  entire  publicity  work  of  the  store.  His  development 
is  important  to  you  and  to  him. 

Complete  information  will  be  sent  on  request. 


THE  KOESTER  SCHOOL, 


215  S.  MARKET  ST. 
CHICAGO 


A SILENT  BUT  SUBTLE  SALES-MAKER 

The  modern  way  is  to  make  the  goods  tell  their  own  merits. 

Modernize  your  equipment.  Our  No.  1600  Narrow  Frame  Floor  Case  will 
bring  your  goods  quickly  and  forcibly  to  your  customers’  notice,  and 
you  will  find  the  store’s  sales  increase! 

Write  for  our  catalogue,  and  let  us  tell  you  how  many  busy  stores  are 
using  our  equipment. 

JOSEPH  KNITTEL  SHOW  CASE  CO. 

No.  329  3rd  and  Broadway,  Quincy,  Illinois. 

329  Beacon  Bldg.  Wichita,  Kansas. 


ORDER  “MONARCH”  HOLIDAY  BOXES 

now  for  delivery  when  wanted.  Better  prices  and  selection  obtainable  now. 
“MONARCH  QUALITY  BOXES”  will  reflect  favorably  upon  your  store  and 

service.  Wide  variety  of  at- 
tractive designs  to  select  from. 
Get  something  distinctive  and 
not  commonly  used  in  your 
locality. 

Samples  and  quotations  sub- 
mitted promptly. 

“MONARCH  SHELF 
BOXES” 

are  absolutely  dust  proof,  cloth 
covered,  in  any  color  and  made 
any  size  required  to  fit  your 
shelving.  All  equipped  with 
combination  pulls  and  label  holders.  They  protect  your  goods  from  soiling 
and  beautify  your  store.  Send  for  descriptive  Catalog  A. 

Monarch  Paper  Box  Mfg.  Co., 

106-110  Broadway  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


11111111111111 

Preparedness 

Get  ready  for  increased  sales  after  you  use  our 

NOVELTY  PAPERS  FOR  DISPLAYS 
CUSTOMERS  EASILY  CAPTURED 
“SILKO”  (Something  new) 

Intended  especially  for  window  and  store  decorative  purposes 

Send  for  samples.  Dept.  E. 

DOTY  & SCRIMGEOUR  SALES  CO.,  Incorporated 

74  Duane  Street,  New  York  City 

Visit  our  Exhibit  at  the  DISPLAY  MEN’S  CONVENTION 

Chicago,  Aug.  7th  to  10th. 
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breezes  -of  Autiiime  l 

One  side  is  silk,  satin,  serge,  ©r 
©liner  weave  — line  reverse,  a dell, 
waxy,  glazed,  ©r  leatkerlike  ffinisli, 
moired  ©r  grained  in  exquisite 
pattern  ©r  textnreo 

It  is  §©  distingnisked  — s© 
different  — s©  utterly  NEW£  — 

Tke  very  verve  ©f  v©gne  f©r 
Fall  sp©rtwear,  streetwear  and 


P©ntine 
120  BROADWAY, 


NEW  YORK 
ngt©n,  DeL) 


Entered  January  13,  1903,  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  as  Second-Class  Matter  under  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1879.  Copyright,  1910,  by  the  Textile  Publishing  (,o. 
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NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  JULY  22,  1916 


No.  3759 


New  Situation  in  Regard  to  Trademarked  Goods 

Association  Urges  Retailers  to  Investigate  the  Branded  Lines  in  Their  Store  and  Eliminate  Those  in 
Limited  Demand  and  of  No  Special  Merit — Economist’s  Position  as  to  Brands  Again  Stated 


One  did  not  have  to  be  a wizard  to  foresee  some  of  the 
results  of  the  campaign  which  for  some  time  has  been  conducted 
so  extensively,  and  so  intensively,  by  certain  owners  of  trade- 
marks, assisted  by  some  of  those  whose  bread  and  butter 
depends  upon  the  advertising  of  trademarked  merchandise. 

It  was  clear  that  when  the  trademark  owners  in  question 
made  a strenuous  effort  to  cash  in  on  their  big  outlays  for 
advertising  by  attempting  to  fix  the  price  at  which  their  branded 
goods  should  be  resold,  retailers  would  begin  to  give  a great 
deal  more  attention  to  the  question  of  how  far  they  (the  re- 
tailers) were  justified  in  handling  trademarked  goods.  It  was 
certain  that  the  retailers  would  begin  to  inquire  to  what  extent 
they,  as  good  merchants,  were  justified  in  handling  goods  which 
were  identified  in  the  mind  of  the  public  not  with  their  store, 
but  with  some  manufacturer  or,  perhaps,  with  some  distributor. 

Few  will  feel  surprise,  therefore,  at  finding  that  this  impor- 
tant subject  has  now  been  taken  up  in  an  active  way  by  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  In  its  Bulletin  the 
Association  draws  attention  to  the  suggestion  of  one  of  its 
members  that  “If  merchants  throughout  the  country  would  care- 
fully investigate  the  conditions  of  their  own  stores  as  regards 
branded  merchandise  they  would  be  awakened  to  a realization 
that  they  were  drifting  into  a most  serious  situation.” 

This  merchant,  it  is  stated,  after  a careful  investigation  in 
his  own  store  issued  orders  to  every  one  of  his  buyers  that  no 
more  lines  of  branded  or  advertised  merchandise  be  added  to 
any  stock  without  permission  from  the  executive  officers.  In 
addition,  the  merchant  in  question  “is  making  a most  careful 
study  of  the  demands  for  and  merit  of  each  line  already  in  stock 
with  the  idea  of  the  elimination  of  every  possible  line  of  branded 
and  advertised  merchandise  for  which  there  is  no  marked  de- 
mand and  which  has  no  special  merit.” 

The  Association  suggests  that  every  retail  merchant  imme- 
diately ascertain  what  goods  are  being  carried  under  branded 
names  in  every  department  in  his  store,  also  the  line  of  stock 
being  carried  and  the  amount  of  goods  being  sold. 

The  Association  expressly  disclaims  any  desire  to  eliminate 
all  brands.  This,  says  its  Bulletin,  could  not  be  possible.  It 
expresses  the  opinion,  however,  that  there  are  a great  many 

i brands  which  might  easily  be  discontinued  by  retailers  without 
loss  of  business  and  which  could  be  replaced  with  goods  at 
equal  prices,  but  of  much  greater  merit. 

The  Association  also  advises  merchants,  wherever  possible, 
to  establish  lines  of  merchandise — always  of  good  value  and 
merit — bearing  their  own  labels,  and  by  judicious  publicity  in- 
crease the  prestige  of  their  own  name. 

As  the  Association  suggests,  and  as  the  Economist  has 


frequently  urged,  no  names  should  stand  so  high  or  mean  so 
much  to  the  purchasing  public  of  a community  as  those  of  the 
local  merchants  themselves. 

The  Association  also  reports  that  another  big  merchant  has 
already  established  many  lines  under  his  own  name,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  are  of  much  better  value  than  those  of  the 
branded  articles.  To  this  the  Economist  may  add  that  one  of 
the  largest  retail  concerns  in  the  country,  which  has  for  years 
sold  a number  of  goods  under  its  own  brand,  is  about  to  extend 
this  policy.  The  goods  will  not  necessarily  be  sold  under  the 
name  of  the  concern  itself,  but  under  some  brand  which  will  be 
owned  and  pushed  by  the  store. 

We  have  above  briefly  referred  to  some  of  the  conditions 
which  have  doubtless  led  to  this  new  tendency  on  the  part  of 
retailers  and  of  the  National  Association.  But  there  are  others. 
Among  these  is  the  arrogant  attitude  which  many  owners  of 
trademarks  have  allowed  themselves  to  assume.  They  have  felt, 
as  merchants  well  know,  that  retailers — and  jobbers,  too,  for 
that  matter — could  be  forced  to  carry  certain  lines  of  goods 
simply  because  of  national  advertising  on  a large  scale.  And 
aided  and  abetted  by  those  to  whom  such  advertising  is  a source 
of  income,  they  have  altogether  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  merit  and  desirability  of  the  merchandise  itself  which 
is  the  important  factor  in  demand.  Instead,  they  have  gone 
on  the  principle  that  “advertising  is  merchandise” ; they  have 
been  selling  advertising , instead  of  goods.  Furthermore,  they 
have  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  fact,  now  emphasized  by  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  that  it  is  the  guarantee 
of  the  retailer,  who  stands  behind  his  merchandise,  which  in  a 
large  degree  has  made  the  manufacturer’s  trademark  adver- 
tising profitable. 

Many  a retailer  has  long  realized  that  his  pushing  of  other 
people’s  brands  might  prove  not  altogether  conducive  to  his 
(the  retailer’s)  welfare.  It  is  now  practically  certain  that  all 
over  the  country  retail  merchants,  aroused  not  only  by  the  call 
of  the  National  Association,  but  also  by  the  action  of  the  nation- 
ally advertised  trademark  owners  themselves,  will  now  investi- 
gate the  subject  much  more  thoroughly  than  they  have  hitherto 
done.  It  is  quite  probable  also  that  many  of  them  will  adopt 
the  suggestion  that  instead  of  pushing  somebody  else’s  brand, 
they  go  much  further  than  they  ever  have  before  in  estab- 
lishing brands  of  their  own. 

We  are  anxious  that  the  attitude  of  the  Economist  in  this 
matter  be  not  misunderstood.  Our  views,  indeed,  ought  by 
this  time  to  be  too  well  known  for  that,  more  especially  as 
nearly  four  years  ago  they  were  set  forth  at  length  in  the 
Economist  and  the  article  in  question  has  been  reprinted  and 
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widely  distributed.  We  shall  be  glad  at  this  present  time  to 
send  a copy  of  this  reprint  to  any  ECONOMIST  reader,  be  he 
retailer,  wholesaler  or  manufacturer,  upon  request. 

This  booklet  states,  with  all  possible  emphasis,  that  the 
Economist  favors  and  upholds  the  trademark  idea,  that  twenty 
years  ago  we  recommended  and  encouraged  trademarks,  and 
that  all  through  the  years  we  have  encouraged  the  idea  of  respon- 
sibility for  merchandise  through  the  use  of  the  trademark.  We 
insisted,  however,  that  there  was  a fair,  businesslike,  aggressive 
way  to  popularize  trademarks  through  advertising,  and  that 
there  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a wrong  way,  one  which  could 
never  win  permanent  success  and  which  was  harmful  to  the 
entire  trademark  situation. 

Particularly  have  we  opposed  the  idea  that  the  cost  of  adver- 
tising should  be  added  to  the  fair  competitive  price  of  the 
merchandise.  We  also  pointed  out  that  the  retailer  of  dry 
goods  and  allied  lines  is,  without  question,  the  most  powerful 
influence  with  the  consumer,  and  that,  apart  from  the  value 
of  the  merchandise,  his  co-operation  or  opposition  is  by  far  the 


greatest  factor  for  or  against  the  success  of  a trademark.  And 
we  feel  certain  to-day,  as  we  did  then,  that  the  trademark 
owner  who  ignores  the  power  of  the  retailer,  the  rights  of  the 
retailer  and  the  obligation  of  the  retailer  to  give  the  people  of 
his  community  meritorious,  reliable  merchandise  at  fair  prices, 
will  surely  create  a situation  that  must  jeopardize  his  future 
and  that  of  his  product. 

That  this  condition  has  now  arisen,  as  but  too  clearly  appears 
to  be  the  case,  will  be  a cause  of  sincere  regret  to  all  who  have 
at  heart  the  interest  of  the  judicious,  progressive  and  thoughtful 
manufacturer,  as  well  as  that  of  the  retailer  who  is  similarly 
endowed.  There  is  good  reason  to  fear  that  the  manufacturer 
who  has  properly  merchandised  his  trademarked  product,  and 
has  not  attempted  to  take  undue  advantage  either  of  the  retailer 
or  of  the  public,  will  suffer — not  for  his  own  errors,  but  for  those 
of  the  trademark  owners  who  have  pursued  a contrary  course. 
This  unfortunate  contingency  was  one  of  the  very  things  we  had 
in  mind  when  we  wrote  and  published  the  article  entitled  “Trade- 
marks and  Their  Advertising,”  to  which  we  have  above  referred. 


The  Trading  Stamp  Evil 

Valid  arguments  against  the  profit-shearers 
have  been  presented  at  recent  gatherings  of  busi- 
ness men. 

Trading  stamps  and  other  forms  of 
premium-giving  by  means  of  coupons  con- 
tinue to  form  a subject  of  lively  discus- 
sion when  retailers  get  together.  This,  for 
example,  as  we  reported  at  the  time,  was 
one  of  the  leading  topics  at  a meeting  of 
the  Retail  Department  during  the  recent 
convention  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World.  Valid  arguments 
against  the  use  of  trading  stamps  were 
presented  by  Charles  G.  Tomerlin,  mer- 
chandise manager  for  Wm.  Taylor,  Son 
& Co.,  Cleveland,  and  a part  of  Mr.  Tom- 
erlin’s  address  was  printed  in  our  issue 
of  July  1 last.  There  are  some  points  of 
his  address,  however,  which  deserve 
further  consideration. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Tomerlin 
spoke  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
what  other  business  men  had  told  him, 
but  from  his  own  experience  and  observa- 
tion of  trading  stamps.  Further,  he  dis- 
cussed the  stamps  from  a broad  standpoint 
— their  value  as  an  advertising  medium 
and  their  ability  to  secure  trade.  And  in 
discussing  the  stamps,  he  naturally  in- 
cluded coupons,  savings  checks  and  prem- 
ium-tokens generally.  He  admitted  that 
trading  stamps  had  an  appeal  to  the  pub- 
lic under  certain  conditions,  but  the  same 
was  quite  true  of  the  Louisiana  lottery, 
he  suggested. 

In  regard  to  the  cost  of  giving  stamps, 
Mr.  Tomerlin  made  the  interesting  state- 
ment that  one  large  merchant  in  Cleve- 
land had  figured  that  the  cost  of  trading 
stamps,  plus  the  incidental  expenses  in- 
volved, would  amount  to  5 per  cent  of  a 
store’s  gross  sales,  and  that  another  mer- 
chant, in  a smaller  town  in  Ohio,  had 
stated  to  him  that  trading  stamps  were 
costing  him  7 per  cent  on  his  gross  sales. 
As  showing  the  fairness  of  his  attitude 
it  was  admitted  by  Mr.  Tomerlin  that  an- 
other merchant  in  Cleveland,  who  also 


runs  a stamp  concern,  had  told  him  less 
than  six  months  ago  that  his  stamp  cost 
was  under  3 per  cent  of  his  gross  sales. 

Another  point  brought  up  by  Mr. 
Tomerlin  is  the  difficulty  of  deducting  for 
trading  stamps  when  merchandise  is  re- 
turned. He  also  pointed  to  the  cost  of 
newspaper  space  employed  to  advertise 
the  fact  that  the  concern  was  giving  trad- 
ing stamps,  or  would  give  double  stamps 
on  such  a day,  for  example. 

An  important  point  which  we  do  not 
recall  having  heard  or  seen  touched  upon 
elsewhere  is  the  influence  of  trading 
stamps  on  the  store’s  buyers.  Knowing 
that  a certain  percentage  of  his  profit 
goes  to  the  trading  stamp  company,  the 
department  head,  according  to  Mr.  Tomer- 
lin, realizes  that  there  is  only  one  course 
open  to  him : he  can  substitute ; get  sec- 
onds and  inferior  articles,  and  sell  them 
at  regular  prices.  “That  influence  to  sub- 
stitute,” he  continued,  “is  ever  before  him 
and  sooner  or  later  he  will  succumb  to  the 
call.  Stamps,  then,  in  this  light,  have  a 
tendency,  and  a growing  tendency,  to 
cause  dishonesty  in  merchandising.” 

Mr.  Tomerlin  also  referred  to  the  in- 
fluence exerted  on  the  salespeople.  “With 
stamps,”  he  said,  “the  joy  of  selling  is 
gone.  The  salespeople  grow  to  habitually 
rely  on  the  stamps  to  sell  merchandise. 
They  cease  to  be  salespeople  and  become 
mere  clerks.  From  this  angle  stamps  are 
not  only  a detriment  to  a store’s  adver- 
tising, but  a detriment  to  its  business.” 

Another  speaker  who  recently  dis- 
cussed trading  stamps  before  a gathering 
of  merchants  is  Frank  Leroy  Blanchard 
of  the  Editor  and  Publisher.  In  an  ad- 
dres  before  the  New  Jersey  State  Cham- 
ber Federation  last  month  Mr.  Blanchard 
referred,  among  a number  of  more 
familiar  arguments,  to  the  lack  of  perma- 
nence of  such  increased  trade  as  the 
stamps  may  bring.  Said  he : “The  mer- 

chant who  right  along  gives  more  stamps 
than  you  can  afford  to  give  can  take 
it  [such  trade]  away  from  you,  in  short 
order.”  He  also  referred  to  the  action 


taken  by  various  State  Legislatures  and 
by  associations  of  merchants  and  others 
looking  towards  the  discouragement  of 
stamp-giving. 

In  this  connection  he  stated  that  Can- 
ada, at  the  instance  of  the  Retail  Mer- 
chants’ Association  of  the  Dominion,  in 
1905  amended  the  criminal  code,  so  as  to 
make  it  illegal  for  any  company  dealing 
in  trading  stamps  to  supply  them  to  mer- 
chants or  dealers  in  goods.  This  law,  as 
Mr.  Blanchard  pointed  out,  recognizes  the 
distinction  between  a concern  which  sells 
stamps  to  merchants  or  concerns  and  re- 
deems them  with  its  premiums — in  other 
words,  a third  party  coming  between  the 
distributor  and  the  consumer — and  the 
merchant  who  issues  his  own  stamps  and 
redeems  them  with  his  own  merchandise. 

Mr.  Blanchard  also  presented  some 
valuable  information  as  to  the  wide  dis- 
crepancy between  the  value  of  premiums 
as  represented  by  coupons  and  retail 
prices  for  similar  articles.  He  stated  that 
a solid  mahogany  eight-day  clock,  in. 
high,  12%  in.  wide  at  the  base,  with  a 
SJ/2  in.  porcelain  dial,  made  by  the  New 
Haven  Clock  Co.,  is  listed  at  350  certifi- 
cates in  the  United  Profit  Sharing  Cor- 
poration’s catalog.  This  makes  the  price  of 
the  clock  in  these  certificates  $7,  while  the 
same  clock  is  sold  by  John  Wanamaker 
at  $4.25.  Similarly,  a chair,  he  said,  sold 
by  R.  H.  Macy  & Co.  for  $18.74  is  listed 
at  1900  certificates,  or  the  equivalent 
of  $38. 

The  following  statement  by  John 
Wanamaker  was  quoted  in  Mr.  Blan- 
chard’s address,  and  is  well  worthy  of 
wide  dissemination: 

The  coupon  is  an  admission  that  the  goods 
carrying  it  do  not  measure  up  to  the  price  asked, 
and  that  something  extra  must  be  included  to  give 
money’s  worth. 

No  retail  store  that  I have  any  knowledge  of 
has  built  up  what  is  seemingly  a permanent  busi- 
ness on  the  plan  of  giving  something  for  nothing. 
In  the  long  run  it  is  the  public  that  is  fooled. 
Someone  must  bear  the  expense  of  the  catch- 
penny device,  and  that  someone  is  eventually  the 
public. 
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Mid-Year  Meeting  of  Dress  Fabric  Buyers 

Jobbers’  Association  Discusses  Trade  Questions  and  Hears  Addresses  on  Matters  of 
National  Importance  by  Noted  Speakers — Best  Previous  Record  of  Attendance  Surpassed 


The  mid-year  meeting  of  the  Jobbers’ 
Association  of  Dress  Fabric  Buyers,  a sub- 
sidiary of  the  National  Wholesale  Dry 
Goods  Association,  was  held  on  Tuesday 
of  this  week  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  this  city.  The  attend- 
ance, nearly  100,  exceded  the  record  made 
by  any  of  the  Association’s  previous  mid- 
summer meetings.  The  speeches  and  dis- 
cussions proved  an  ample  reward  for  the 
effort  which  many  of  the  members  must 
have  made  in  order  to  be  present,  the  buy- 
ers coming  from  various  sections  of  the 
country. 

The  day’s  proceedings  were  begun  at 
10  o’clock,  when  the  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  President  W.  M.  G.  Howse,  head 
of  the  dress  goods  department  of  the 
Johnston  & Larimer  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Wichita,  Kans. 

The  President’s  Address 

In  his  opening  remarks  President 
Howse  summed  up  the  purpose  of  the  as- 
sociation and  of  the  meeting,  in  particu- 
lar, as  “confidence  and  co-operation,  in- 
stead of  competition.”  He  referred  to  the 
present  as  an  epoch-making  period  and 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  prosperity 
which  prevails  in  this  country  will  in- 
crease. 

Speaking  of  the  opportunities  pre- 
sented to  the  United  States  and  to  Ameri- 
can business  men  for  cementing  the  bonds 
of  world  peace  and  trade  after  the  close 
of  the  war,  “as  makers  and  distributers  of 
merchandise  of  merit,”  said  Mr.  Howse, 
“we  can  best  help  our  country  in  this  great 
work.” 

News  of  Dyestuff  Discovery 

On  the  conclusion  of  his  address  Presi- 
dent Howse  read  a telegram  from  Louis 
H.  Eilken,  San  Francisco,  informing  the 
gathering  of  the  discovery  of  a process  for 
the  manufacture  of  aniline  dyes  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Eilken’s  statement,  will 
equal  or  surpass  the  foreign  dyes.  The 
telegram  also  announced  that  preparations 
are  under  way  in  California  for  the  manu- 
facture of  dyes  by  this  process.  It  was 
further  announced  that  ample  capital  is 
available  for  the  production  of  dyes  by  the 
new  process  on  a considerable  scale. 

Sampling  Rules  Reported 

Paul  C.  Barbee,  buyer  of  dress  fabrics 
for  the  Smith,  McCord-Townsend  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  Kansas  City,  made  a report  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Sampling 
Methods,  which  was  appointed  at  the  As- 
sociation’s annual  meeting  last  January. 
The  purpose  of  this  committee  was  to  de- 
vise ways  and  means  for  reducing  the  ex- 
pense involved  in  the  furnishing  of  cotton 
fabric  samples  to  the  jobbing  trade.  Mr. 
Barbee  explained  the  book  issued  by  the 
committee,  which  is  composed  of  three 
manufacturers  and  three  jobbers.  As  this 
committee  had  been  given  power  to  act,  its 
book  of  rules,  he  stated,  had  been  put  into 


operation,  and  with  satisfaction  to  the 
trade. 

Mr.  Barbee  also  made  a statement  as  to 
the  cost  of  sampling  cotton  goods  under 
the  old  methods,  as  compared  with  the  new 
loose-leaf  plan.  Thus  on  a quantity  of 
sample  cards  which  cost  $15.20  under  the 
old  method  the  expense,  he  informed  his 
hearers,  is  now  $9.38,  and  the  cost  of  the 
materials  for  this  amount  of  cards,  which 
under  the  old  method  was  $120  is,  under 
the  committee’s  new  rules,  only  $3.37. 
Furthermore,  excess  baggage  charges,  said 
Mr.  Barbee,  largely  eliminated,  through 
the  reduction  of  the  weight  of  forty  sam- 
ple cards,  from  55  lb.  to  10  lb.  Altogether, 
the  percentage  of  saving  by  the  new 
method  the  Committee  on  Sampling  has 
found  to  be:  excess  baggage,  82  per  cent 
less ; cost  of  cards,  38  per  cent  less ; cost 
of  materials,  97  per  cent  less. 

Mr.  Barbee’s  report  was  unanimously 
approved,  and  by  the  same  motion  the 
committee  was  requested  to  continue  its 
research  work.  It  is  hoped  that  a satis- 
factory solution  will  thus  be  found  for  the 
difficulties  that  exist  in  the  sampling  of 
woolen  fabrics. 

Paste  Tickets  Called  an  Evil 

In  an  address  on  “The  Detrimental 
Effect  of  the  Use  of  Paste  Tickets  on  Wash 
Fabrics,”  H.  Clay  Miller  of  the  Daniel 
Miller  Co.,  Baltimore,  called  attention  to 
the  numerous  complaints  on  the  part  of 
retailers  as  the  use  of  such  tickets.  “These 
tickets,”  he  continued,  “are  found  some- 
where near  the  center  of  the  piece,  and  in 
the  case  of  sheer  fabrics  the  loss  is  espe- 
cially heavy,  since  the  paste  goes  through 
two  or  three  folds  of  the  fabric.”  He  sug- 
gested the  adoption  of  a small  clip  ticket, 
on  which  would  be  noted  the  style,  the  stock 
number  and  the  yardage,  this  ticket  to  be 
clamped  on  the  end  of  the  piece. 

Mr.  Miller  recommended  the  passage  of 
a resolution  of  protest  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  paste  tickets,  as  used  at  pres- 
ent, as  such  action  would  be  of  decided 
service  to  the  jobbers’  customers.  It  was 
voted,  however,  to  refer  the  entire  matter 
to  the  committe  which  has  the  question  of 
sampling  in  charge.  That  committee  was 
enlarged  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Miller, 
for  the  reason  that  he  had  made  special  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  the  paste  ticket 
problem. 

Great  Conclave  Next  January 

W.  F.  Dalzell,  head  of  the  dress  fabrics 
department  of  the  Pittsburgh  Dry  Goods 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  was  on  the  program  for 
“A  Progressive  Suggestion  for  Our  Janu- 
ary, 1917,  Meeting.”  That  he  accom- 
plished this  task  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned  was  made  evident  by  the  unani- 
mous adoption  of  the  recommendation  he 
offered,  viz. : 

That  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Na- 
tional Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Association 
and  its  subsidiary  associations  all  convene 


in  New  York  during  the  week  commenc- 
ing Monday,  Jan.  15,  and  that  each  of  the 
several  associations  affiliated  with  the  gen- 
eral body  be  given  a day  for  its  separate 
meeting,  and  that  plans  be  made  to  bring 
together  all  of  the  various  dry  goods  in- 
terests represented  in  a grand  banquet, 
probably  on  Wednesday,  Jan.  17. 

Mr.  Dalzell  supplemented  his  sugges- 
tions by  a strong  indorsement  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Jobbers’  Association  of  Dress 
Fabric  Buyers.  He  also  predicted  that  the 
big  get-together  affair  which  he  had  pro- 
posed for  next  January  would  exert  a pow- 
erful influence  for  the  general  good  of  the 
dry  goods  business. 

Dyes  Discussed  by  Expert 

The  afternoon  session  was  marked  by 
brilliant  addresses  by  Dr.  Bernard  C. 
Hesse,  chairman  of  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society,  and  Arthur  Brisbane  the 
famous  editorial  writer  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Journal  and  other  Hearst  news- 
papers. It  was  voted  that  each  of  these 
addresses  be  printed  by  the  Association 
and  that  a copy  be  sent  to  each  member. 

Dr.  Hesse  gave  much  valuable  infor- 
mation regarding  the  dye  situation.  He 
prefaced  his  remarks  with  a short  outline 
of  the  development  of  the  world’s  dye  in- 
dustry, including  the  conditions  which 
made  possible  the  ascendency  of  Germany 
therein.  He  also  gave  statistics  as  to  the 
German  dye  industry  of  Germany,  which 
he  described  as  the  greatest  dividend  pay- 
ing chemical  industry  in  that  country. 
Stating  that  the  United  States  has  had 
coal  tar  materials  in  quality  and  amount 
to  supply  all  of  its  dyestuff  requirements 
if  it  had  chosen  to  utilize  them,  Dr.  Hesse 
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stated  that  we  are  now  in  a better  condi- 
tion than  ever  before  to  do  this,  as  regards 
both  men  and  mechanical  equipment.  Said 
he,  “the  tariffs  on  dyestuffs  from  1882  to 
1913  were  not  such  as  to  protect  a dye  in- 
dustry in  this  country  and  to  encourage 
the  independence  of  American  manufac- 
turers in  this  matter.” 

Hill  Bill  Advocated 

Dr.  Hesse  discussed  at  length  the  points 
of  difference  between  the  provisions  of  the 
Hill  bill  and  the  Kitchin  bill,  now  before 
Congress,  both  intended  to  afford  protec- 
tion to  the  American  dye  industry.  He  de- 
fined the  former  as  implying  “substantial 
success”  and  the  latter  as  meaning  “sub- 
stantial failure.”  He  strongly  urged  pref- 
erence for  the  Hill  measure,  which,  he  said, 
was  framed  to  protect  the  dye  industry 
as  a permanent,  complete,  self-contained, 
self-sustaining  and  self-developing  indus- 
try. This  country,  he  declared,  will  not 
have  a coal  tar  dye  industry  without  such 
protection  as  the  Hill  bill  provides.  He 
warned  his  hearers  that  under  any 
other  measure  a change  will  be  made  and 
protection  withdrawn  long  before  the  in- 
dustry can  become  reasonably  established. 
“Legislation,”  said  he,  “can  be  no  more 
lasting  than  the  reason  for  its  existence.” 

Now  Is  the  Time 

Dr.  Hesse  adduced  as  a further  argu- 
ment the  assured  future  development  in 
the  production  of  explosives,  drugs,  photo- 
graphic chemicals,  etc.  “The  longer  we 
delay,”  said  he,  “the  harder  will  it  be  for 
us  to  begin,  as  the  industry  is  becoming 
more  and  more  complex.”  He  expressed 
confidence  that  “tariff  robbers”  could  be 
taken  care  of  when  we  got  to  them. 

“The  future  of  the  dye  industry  in  this 
country  is  in  our  hands,  to  make  or  to 
mar,”  said  Dr.  Hesse  in  his  final  advo- 
cacy of  the  enactment  of  the  Hill  bill. 

President  Howse  urged  every  man 
present  to  send  personal  letters  to  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  urging  their 
support  of  the  Hill  measure. 

Noted  Editor  Urges  Protection 

The  keynote  of  the  address  by  Arthur 
Brisbane  was  the  need  for  protection 
that  will  be  felt  by  this  country  after  the 
close  of  the  war.  He  quoted  the  state- 
ment made  by  Lafe  Young  before  the 
Salesmanship  Convention,  last  week,  in 
Detroit,  to  the  effect  that  “the  present 
j situation  is  that  the  United  States  is 
drunk.”  Mr.  Brisbane  referred  to  the 
present  prosperity  as  “false  and  transient. 
Millions  of  mothers  and  young  children  in 
; this  country,”  he  declared,  “are  going  to 
be  affected  by  the  coming  electon  and  the 
legislation  that  will  follow  it. 

“We  have  the  land,  the  intelligence, 
the  machinery  and  the  money,”  he  added, 
“but  the  wise  use  of  these  is  valueless 
without  protection.” 

Enlarging  on  the  subject  of  efficiency 
and  competition,  Mr.  Brisbane  said  that 
the  United  States  had  not  run  its  busi- 
ness as  well  as  it  might  have  done.  “We 
j can  deal  with  the  competition  we  under- 
i stand,”  he  said,  and  he  illustrated  this 
1 assertion  by  the  statement  that  a colored 
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lady,  a French  lady  and  an  Irish  lady 
might  each  conduct  a laundry  in  the  same 
locality  and  all  get  a living,  but  a China- 
man could  come  in  and  drive  them  out. 
He  then  discussed  what  he  termed  the 
“seven  perils  or  seven  competitors  to 
American  trade:  Mohammedan,  Spanish 
and  Portuguese,  Hindoo,  Russian,  the 
blacks  of  Africa,  the  “Yellow  Peril”  and 
the  White  Race.  He  outlined  many  of 
the  problems  presented  to  the  United 
States  by  each  of  these  competitors,  and 
in  each  case  suggested  means  at  our  com- 
mand for  meeting  them.  Applause  and 
laughter  were  frequently  aroused  by  Mr. 
Brisbane’s  flashes  of  wit  and  wisdom. 

Associate  Membership 

Under  the  head  of  “New  Business” 
T.  James  Fernley,  advisory  secretary  of 
the  association,  announced  that  the  as- 
sociate membership  list  now  included 
140  commission  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers. 

Well-merited  praise  was  expressed  by 
various  members  for  the  results  accom- 
plished by  Colby  Davies,  head  of  the  dress 
fabrics  department  of  Carson,  Pirie  Scott 
& Co.  (wholesale),  Chicago.  Mr.  Davies, 
it  was  pointed  out,  had  done  much  to 
arouse  interest  in  the  meeting  and  had 
secured  the  attendance  of  the  speakers 
who  had  done  so  much  to  make  the  gath- 
ering one  of  such  exceptional  value  to  all 
present. 

♦ 

Our  Textile  Exports 

Big  Increase  for  Eleven  Months,  with 
Reduction  of  Imports 

We  leferred  last  week  to  the  great  increase 
in  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  The 
detailed  figures  for  that  period  are  not  yet  avail- 
able. The  May  figures,  however,  show  some  in- 
teresting gains  for  that  month  itself  and  for  the 
eleven  months  ending  May  31. 

Thus,  our  exports  of  cotton  cloths  for  the 
eleven  months  in  question  amounted  to  nearly  500 
million  yards,  against  less  than  350  million  .yards 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1914-15  and  prac- 
tically 383  million  yard  for  the  eleven  months 
ending  May  31,  1914.  It  is  noteworthy,  more- 
over, that  the  gain  is  particularly  apparent  in  the 
shipments  of  printed  and  other  finished  cottons, 
rather  than  in  the  unbleached  or  gray  cloths. 

Among  the  countries  which  took  a greatly  in- 
creased quantity  of  our  cotton  fabrics  are 
Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  several  of  the 
South  American  republics  and  Australia. 

Knit  Goods  Exports  Big 

Exports  of  cotton  knit  goods  for  the  eleven 
months  ending  May  31  last  reached  a value  of 
$18,638,755,  against  $11,690,033  for  the  eleven 
months  immediately  preceding  and  $2,314,852  for 
the  eleven  months  ending  May  31,  1914. 

Our  total  exports  of  manufactures  of  cotton 
reached  a value  of  $100,674,387  for  the  eleven 
months  ending  May  31  last,  against  $64,656,062 
for  the  eleven  months  ending  May,  1915,  and 
against  $47,240,071  for  the  eleven  months  ending 
May  31,  1914. 

Silks  and  Woolens 

Our  exports  of  silk  manufactures  increased 
from  $2,121,242  in  the  eleven  month  ending  May 
31,  1914,  to  $4,743,735  during  the  eleven  months 
ending  May  31  last. 

Exports  of  wool  wearing  apparel  increased 
from  $2,055,069  in  the  1913-14  period  to  $19,126,- 
426,  and  our  total  exports  of  manufactures  of 
wool  were  raised  from  $4,367,771  to  $50,883,822. 

While  our  exports  have  so  greatly  increased 
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as  a result  of  the  war,  our  imports  of  dry  good-: 
show  a notable  reduction. 

Our  imports  of  cotton  cloths  decreased  from 
57,163,838  sq.  yd.  during  the  eleven  month:-;  end- 
ing May  31,  1914,  to  46,284,900  sq.  yd.  for  the 
corresponding  period  ending  May  31  this  year. 
The  decline  was  on  shipments  from  France  and 
Germany,  those  from  Switzerland  and  the  United 
Kingdom  showing  a considerable  increase. 

Imports  of  embroideries  decreased  from  10 
million  dollars  to  6 million  dollars,  in  round  fig- 
ures. Those  of  laces  declined  from  $17,703,553 
to  $9,941,502.  Imports  of  nets  show  a slight  in- 
crease, but  veilings  show  a considerable  falling 
off,  and  so,  too,  do  lace  window  curtains. 

The  imports  of  pile  fabrics,  which  amounted 
to  4,443,953  sq.  yd.  for  the  eleven  months  end- 
ing May  31,  1914,  were  3,031,479  sq.  yd.  for  the 
eleven  months  ending  May  31  last. 

Hosiery  Imports’  Big  Drop 

Imports  of  cotton  hosiery  show  a tremendous 
decline  in  the  two  years — from  2,262,299  doz. 
pairs  to  58,198  doz.  pairs.  Imports  of  other  cot- 
ton knit  goods  for  the  eleven  months  ending  May 
31  last  reached  less  than  half  the  value  of  those 
imported  during  the  corresponding  eleven  months 
two  years  before. 

Our  total  imports  of  manufactured  cotton 
goods  show  a decrease  of  about  27  per  cent. 

Raw  Silk  Imports 

Our  imports  of  raw  silk  increased  from  26,- 
723,726  lb.  for  the  eleven  months  ending  May  31, 
1914,  to  30,903,859  lb.  for  the  eleven  months  end- 
ing May  31  last.  There  was  also  a large  increase 
in  our  imports  of  waste  silk,  with  spun  silk  re- 
ceipts showing  little  change. 

Imports  of  silk  pile  fabrics  were  about  half 
those  for  the  corresponding  period  two  years  ago, 
and  imports  of  ribbons  declined  from  nearly  3 
million  dollars  to  571  thousand  dollars. 

Imports  of  Wool  Goods 

Imports  of  wool  carpets  and  rugs  decreased 
from  976,601  sq.  yd.  to  637,194  sq.  yd.  In  value, 
imports  of  wool  cloths  decreased  by  almost  one- 
half. 

Imports  of  wool  dress  goods  show  a marked 
decline.  Comparison  with  the  figures  for  1913- 
1914  is  difficult,  owing  to  new  classifications,  but 
for  the  eleven  months  ending  May  31,  1915,  the 
quantity  was  nearly  28%  million  sq.  yd.,  while 
for  the  eleven  months  ending  May  31,  1916,  the 
quantity  was  a little  over  6%  million  sq.  yd. 

Our  total  imports  of  manufactures  of  wool 
were  considerably  less  than  half,  in  dollars,  for 
the  eleven  months  ending  May  31,  1916,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  periods  a year  ago 
and  two  years  ago. 

— •? 

Killed  in  Action 

American  Representative  Gets  Word  of 
Belfast  Linen  Man’s  Death 

A.  S.  Miller,  American  representative  of  the 
handkerchief  and  embroidered  linen  firm  of  W.  J. 
Jenkins  & Co.,  Belfast,  with  New  York  offices 
at  112  East  Nineteenth  Street,  has  received  a 
cable  announcing  the  death  of  Adam  P.  Jenkins, 
senior  member  of  the  firm. 

Mr.  Jenkins  was  a captain  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Rifles,  and  was  killed  in  action  in  one  of  the  re- 
cent engagements  in  France.  He  was  well  known 
in  this  country,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  his 
many  friends.  He  is  survived  by  a widow  and  two 
sons,  and  also  by  a brother,  Norman  Jenkins,  who 
has  managed  the  business  since  Adam  P.  Jenkins 
went  to  the  front.  Norman  Jenkins  is  also  well 
known  in  the  United  States. 

4 

Myles  A.  Clancey,  who  for  many  years  was 
well  known  in  the  lace,  embroidery  and  dress 
trimmings  trade,  is  dead.  He  had  been  in  ill 
health  for  some  time,  and  passed  away  at  the 
home  of  his  brother  James,  in  Highland  Falls, 
N.  Y.  He  was  a native  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  At 
one  time  he  was  a member  of  the  firm  of  Ewen 
& Clancey,  New  York.  Mr.  Clancey  was  a bach- 
elor. 
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Rapid  Fire  Service 

In  turning  out  the  Newest  and  Smartest  Styles  in 

Women’s  and  Misses’  Tailored  Suits  and  Skirts 


ONE  of  the  great  secrets  in  making 
money  m your  Ready-to-Wear 
departments  is  to  have  the  new- 
est styles  arriving  every  few  days. 
And  also  to  have  hack  of  you  a house 
that  can  give  you  the  correct  styles 
and  quick  deliveries,  not  only  on  your 
stock  orders  hut  on  all  of  your  specials. 

We  are  in  a position  to 
render  you  this  service 

You  will  find  here  at  all  times  during 
the  season  an  open  stock  of  the  new- 
est and  most  attractive  models  m 
women  s and  misses  suits  and  walking 
skirts,  ready  for  immediate  shipment. 
Every  garment  is  made  under  our 
direct  supervision  m Chicago  shops 
and  hy  the  highest  grade  tailors.  The 
workmanship  cannot  he  surpassed. 
We  take  special  pride  in  giving 
prompt  and  efficient  service  on  all 
specials,  which  will  interest  every 
careful  buyer. 

Don’t  fail  to  visit  our  Show  Room  on 
the  Third  Floor  of  the  Wholesale  Build- 
ing during  Chicago  Market  Week  and 
Fashion  Show — August  7 to  1 2,  1916. 

MARSHALL  FIELD 

Manufacturers  Importers 
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Wholesaler  Plans  Preparedness  for  Retailers 

Would  Enable  Merchants  and  Salespeople  to  Study,  in  Advance,  the  Business  of  Merchan- 
dising— State  Universities  and  Other  Organizations  Could  Provide  Necessary  Facilities 

Written  for  the  Dry  Goods  Economist  by  J.  W.  Hamilton,  Sales  Manager  for  Finch,  Van  Slyck  & 

McConville,  Wholesale  Dry  Goods,  St.  Paul. 


In  the  United  States  there  are  about 
one  million  retail  merchants,  with  a hun- 
dred thousand  other  men  who  are  ambi- 
tious to  run  stores  as  a delightful  method 
of  making  “easy  money.” 

But  to  know  where  and  when  there  is 
an  opening  to  get  into  business;  to  know 
what  to  buy  and  at  what  prices  to  sell  it ; 
how  to  keep  stock  in  proper  shape;  when 
to  extend  credit  and  when  not  to;  in  a 
word,  how  to  get  an  adequate  return  on 
the  capital  invested,  is  not  an  easy  thing 
to  do,  and  scores  of  thousands  of  disap- 
pointed merchants  are  witnesses  to  this 
fact.  To  be  a successful  merchant  re- 
quires a high  grade  of  ability  and  many, 
many  years  of  experience. 

Education  Essential 

A question  of  vital  import  in  retail- 
ing, as  well  as  in  wholesaling,  is:  what 
can  be  done  to  dignify  and  elevate  the  pro- 
fession of  retailing?  For  it  is,  or  it 
should  be,  a profession,  as  it  requires  just 
as  much  ability  and  experience  as  profes- 
sional men  have  to  offer.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  never  in  the  history  of  retailing 
have  so  many  merchants  realized  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  preparation  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  clerks,  if  they  are  to 
succeed  and  to  obtain  an  adequate  return 
on  their  labor  and  capital ; and  never  have 
so  many  plans  been  put  forward  as  in  re- 
| cent  years  with  this  object  in  view. 

Education  is  the  only  way  of  ade- 
quately meeting  the  retailer’s  many  prob- 
lems, and  this  paper  outlines  plans  which, 
properly  developed,  will  enable  merchants 
i and  clerks  to  study,  in  advance,  the  busi- 
j ness  of  merchandising  and  not  permit 
them  to  remain  satisfied  to  learn  by  years 
| of  experience  certain  rudiments  which  too 
many  merchants  believe  are  “all  there  is 
i to  know.” 

Merchants  cannot  go  to  business 
' schools  in  their  home  towns;  and  short 
courses  in  the  universities,  while  extremely 
valuable,  do  not  cover  all  the  ground  pos- 
I sible. 

Campaign  for  Self-Improvement 

The  practical  solution  of  the  problem 
| is  to  work  out  a course  of  study  which  will 
: cover  the  ground  thoroughly  and  which, 
after  the  course  is  finished,  will  provide 
! a series  of  weekly  leaflets  aimed  to  bring 
! out  the  vital  points  in  successful  merchan- 
dising and  to  focus  attention  on  them,  as 
well  as  keeping  merchants  and  their 
| clerks  posted  on  new  plans  which  are  con- 
tinually coming  to  the  front,  but  which, 
alas!  never  reach  many  merchants  at  all, 
and  in  many  other  cases  come  entirely  too 
late. 

There  would  seem  to  be  only  two  prac- 
1 tical  methpds  of  conducting  this  campaign 
for  self-improvement : 

Through  the  State  Universities,  by 
means  of  an  Extension  Course,  and 

Through  an  organization  similar  to 


that  of  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 
in  New  York  City. 

The  retailers’  organizations  in  every 
State  are  alive  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation,  and  they  will  be  glad  to  give 
moral  support  to  any  plans  they  approve. 

What  Universities  Can  Do 

Let  us  consider,  first,  the  State  Uni- 
versities and  how  they  could  work  out 
plans  to  carry  on  this  work. 

The  retail  merchants’  organizations  in 
every  State  could  appoint  a committee 
and  prepare  the  best  possible  paper,  out- 
lining the  training  and  knowledge  a mer- 
chant should  have,  as  well  as  his  clerks, 
to  develop  in  them  the  highest  efficiency. 

These  questionnaires  of  the  committee, 
after  consultation  with  the  proper  officers 
of  the  State  University,  would  be  sent  to 
a large  number  of  representative  mer- 
chants of  all  classes  in  every  portion  of  the 
State,  and  their  replies,  analyzed  by  the 
committee  and  the  University,  would  be 
the  foundation  for  the  course. 

When  like  papers  have  been  worked 
out  by  similar  committees  in  other  States, 
in  connection  with  their  State  Universities, 
then  there  could  be  an  exchange,  so  as  to 
develop  the  very  best  foundation  for  the 
course. 

The  necessary  books  for  study  would 
then  be  developed  and  a correspondence 
course  started  by  the  Universities,  using 
the  books  as  a foundation  and  possibly 
winding  up  the  course  with  a certificate 
of  efficiency. 

Object  of  the  Course 

There  is,  of  course,  a vast  difference 
between  successful,  high-grade  merchants 
and  clerks  and  poor  ones ; and  it  would  be 
the  object  of  this  course  to  graduate,  year 
after  year,  a greater  number  of  retailers 
and  clerks  into  the  former  class.  The 
course  would  outline  books  and  magazines, 
the  reading  of  which  would  be  calculated  to 
broaden  the  people  most  interested  and  to 
arouse  their  ambition. 

The  higher  the  standard  of  merchants 
and  their  clerks  the  more  goods  they  will 
sell  and  the  less  they  will  have  to  fear 
the  competition  of  the  mail  order  house. 

The  course  ought  to  cover  not  only 
merchandising,  but  many  things  about 
business  conditions,  etc.,  in  small  towns 
and  villages,  amusements,  athletics,  etc., 
which  will  make  these  places  more  attrac- 
tive ; for  one  reason  the  retailer  finds  it  so 
difficult  to  keep  clerks  is  that  there  is  noth- 
ing to  interest  them  in  the  average  small 
town. 

Second  Proposed  Plan 

Secondly  the  Alexander  Hamilton  In- 
stitute in  New  York.  This  is  a wonderful 
organization,  one  which  is  doing  a great 
work  in  stimulating  the  knowledge  and 
breadth  of  view  of  thousands  of  big  men 
all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada,  who 
want  to  become  bigger. 


If  valuable  to  the  big  business  men,  it 
should  be  doubly  so  to  the  small  business 
men,  and  why  could  not  this  Institute  be 
induced  to  take  up  simply  the  retail  mer- 
chandising problem  in  all  its  branches  and, 
after  a thorough  investigation,  work  out  a 
series  of  books,  particularly  in  reference 
to  this  problem? 

It  might  take  two  years  to  prepare 
such  a course,  and  I could  not  give  any 
estimate  of  the  cost,  but  it  would  be  within 
the  means  of  everyone  ambitious  to  im- 
prove.   

Wholesalers  Will  Aid 

Both  these  plans  would  seem  to  require 
consultation  with  jobbers  and  wholesalers, 
who  are  so  vitally  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  retailer,  and  your  readers  will 
be  interested  in  knowing  that  there  is  now 
being  developed  a small  organization  of 
wholesalers  in  different  lines  who  sell 
direct  to  the  retailer,  and  this  organiza- 
tion could  lend  valuable  assistance  in  a 
work  of  this  kind. 

The  time  for  studying  such  a course 
might  easily  be  a year  or  a year  and  a half, 
so  that  the  lessons  would  sink  in,  but  after 
the  regular  course  was  over  a Post-Gradu- 
ate Course,  as  it  were,  should  be  devised, 
consisting  of  a weekly  leaflet  of  condensed 
information  to  constantly  refer  to  the  im- 
portant lessons  and  in  other  ways  enable 
the  retailer  and  his  clerk  to  keep  posted  to 
the  minute.  Naturally,  there  would  be  a 
reasonable  charge  for  this  Post-Graduate 
Course. 

The  more  I talk  with  merchants  and 
retail  clerks  the  more  I realize  how  ac- 
ceptable to  many  thousands  of  these  gentle- 
men would  be  such  a course  as  I have  out- 
lined, for  they  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
they  would  be  intensely  interested. 

A course  of  this  kind  would  elevate 
and  dignify  the  profession  of  retailing,  and 
I shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  all  interested 
and  to  have  their  suggestions. 

♦ 

Gives  Stock  to  Employees 


Providence  Concern  Works  Out  Plan  for 
Rewarding  Loyal  Service 

Forty-seven  department  heads  and  other  em- 
ployees of  the  Outlet  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  have 
been  made  stockholders  in  the  concern.  Both 
men  and  women  are  included  in  the  participants. 
The  number  of  shares  varies  according  to  the 
recipient’s  length  of  service. 

To  each  beneficiary  a certificate  of  stock  for 
the  number  of  shares  allotted  has  been  issued, 
together  with  an  agreement  between  the  company 
and  the  employee  to  the  effect  that  the  stock  is 
to  be  paid  for  out  of  future  dividends  earned  by 
the  company,  these  dividends  to  be  credited  when- 
ever declared,  and  the  amount  of  the  allotted 
shares  to  be  delivered  to  the  employee  when  the 
total  of  the  accrued  dividends  equals  the  amount  of 
the  shares  allotted.  Should  the  employee  sever  his 
connection  with  the  concern,  he  is  to  receive  such 
dividends  in  cash.  In  case  of  his  death,  the 
amount  is  to  be  paid  to  his  heirs. 
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Conducted  for  the  furtherance  of  fashion  knowledge  among  retailers,  particularly  those  who 
require  quick  information  regarding  developments  among  style  creators  and  manufacturers  abroad. 


Paris  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  2 Rue  des  Italiens.  London  Office,  11  Queen  Victoria  St. 


Turning  to  Openings 

Martial  & Armand  Already  Decide  as 
to  General  Features 

Paris,  July  6,  1916. — Callot  Soeurs 
will  hold  their  August  opening  in  the 
salons  of  their  spacious  new  establishment 
on  the  Avenue  Matignon,  near  the  Elysee 
Palace.  The  new  quarters  have  been  prac- 
tically ready  for  occupation  since  Nov., 
1915,  but,  owing  to  the  war  and  the  re- 
sulting unsettled  business  condition,  re- 
moval was  deferred. 

Although  the  Paris  dressmakers  are 
averse  to  showing  new  models  at  this  peri- 
od of  the  season,  several  big  American 
buyers  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  large 
collections.  This  unprecedented  develop- 
ment is  due  largely  to  the  fear  entertained 
toy  many  of  the  houses  that  their  regular 
August  opening  will  be  sparsely  attended, 
on  account  of  the  strike  in  New  York’s 
coat,  suit  and  skirt  industry. 

Mme.  Vallet,  of  Martial  & Armand,  has 
given  me  to  understand,  however,  that  this 
firm  has  no  apprehension  as  to  the  success 
of  their  fall  opening  and  is  making  a larg- 
er collection  than  ever.  Whereas  in  pre- 
vious years  they  have  shown  from  20  to 
25  separate  coats,  this  year  they  are  to 
show  35.  Their  showing  of  other  classes 
of  garments — tailored  dresses,  tailored 
suits,  dress  suits,  evening  gowns  and  even- 
ing wraps — will  be  correspondingly  in- 
creased. 

Martial  & Armand  Styles 

No  hip  extensions,  the  Moyen  Age  line 
for  separate  coats  and  for  simple  tailored 
dresses,  the  Russian  influence  for  tailored 
suits  and  the  short  waist  for  evening 
gowns — these  are  the  notes  for  the  Mar- 
tial & Armand  fall  models. 

Homespun  will  be  the  dominant  note 
in  fabrics — in  plain  colors,  in  mixtures 
and  in  zibeline  finish.  Wool,  velour,  Ro- 
dier’s  serge  moufflone,  and  burellas  in 
plain,  striped,  dotted  and  checked  effects 
have  been  ordered  in  quantities.  Plain 
wool  velours  with  matching  velours  in 
plaids  for  separate  coats  are  among  the 
other  choices,  the  idea  of  a plaid  material 
made  for  and  sold  with  a matching  plain 
fabric  being  one  of  the  notes  of  the  season. 
As  stated  in  a previous  report,  these  plain 
and  plaided  effects  are  used  in  zibelines, 
as  well  as  burellas  and  velours. 

Matelasses  Revived 

Matelasses,  which  several  seasons  ago 
had  a great  vogue  for  evening  wraps,  are 
again  favored.  They  are  being  chosen 
this  year  for  the  dressy  tailored  suits. 

Suit  coats  of  matelasse  with  the  skirts 


of  plain  velvet  or  of  satin  are  one  of  the 
combinations  favored.  These  are  chiefly 
used  in  string  color  and  in  brown. 

In  silks  striped  and  metal  brocaded  ef- 
fects predominate.  An  explanation  offered 
for  the  vogue  for  the  metal  brocaded  silks, 
which  is,  at  least,  interesting,  is  based  on 
the  increased  cost  of  raw  silk.  This  in- 
creased cost,  it  is  pointed  out,  is  felt  more 
keenly  in  the  inexpensive  silks  than  in  the 
rich  and  costly  brocades.  In  other  words, 
a rich  gold  brocade,  which  in  normal  times 
would  sell  for  80  to  125  francs  per  meter, 
costs  this  year  only  7 francs  a meter  more. 


Dress  in  Coat  Effect 


A style  which  bids  fair  to  have  adoption  in  the 
fall.  This  dress  is  made  of  beige-colored  voile, 
with  deep  lace  collar.  The  jacket  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  under-arm  godet  panels. 

On  such  expensive  goods  this  advance  is 
relatively  small,  whereas  a similar  increase 
on  taffetas  which  ordinarily  sell  for  only  7 
francs  would  bring  them  up  to  14  francs, 
or  double  their  value  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  the  second  place,  taffetas,  satins, 
crepes  and  charmeuse  can  all  be  copied  in 
the  United  States,  but  American  manufac- 


turers have  not  yet  been  able  to  produce 
the  high-class  brocades  in  which  France 
excels.  In  order,  therefore,  to  protect 
themselves  against  American  imitations, 
at  this  time  when  the  trade  conditions  are 
upset,  the  dressmakers,  in  accordance  with 
the  desires  of  the  silk  manufacturers,  are 
stamping  with  their  approval  the  use  of 
brocades  for  fall  and  winter. 

Striped  Effects  Favored 

The  new  striped  silks  show  the  baya- 
dere stripe ; thatis,from  selvage  to  selvage. 
The  stripes  vary  in  width  from  1 in.  to 
3 in.  and  are  in  self -tone  or  in  contrasting 
color.  A Coudurier  silk  of  this  type  chos- 
en by  Martial  & Armand  has  a copper- 
colored  faille  ground,  striped  with  inch- 
wide bands  of  black  velvet  outlining  an 
inch-wide  satin  band  in  dull  green.  These 
groups  of  stripes  in  velvet  and  satin  are 
equally  spaced  at  intervals  of  about  6 in. 

Pactoles — rich  metal  brocades — are 
again  being  brought  forward.  These  ma- 
terials, it  will  be  remembered,  were  made 
by  Coudurier  several  seasons  ago.  They 
have  a metal  run  silk  ground  brocaded  in 
metal. 

Silks  just  the  reverse  of  this,  having 
metal  run  grounds  with  brocade  patterns 
in  silk  are  being  shown  by  Bianchini. 

Chiffons  and  marquisettes  striped  with 
velvet  or  brocaded  in  metal  are  in  the  field. 
A length  of  white  crinkled  crepe  striped 
with  blue  satin  brocaded  in  blue  velvet  was 
among  the  novelties  chosen  from  Cou- 
durier by  Martial  & Armand  for  evening 
gowns. 

Double-Faced  Satins 

A two-color  double-faced  satin  damask, 
very  supple  in  texture,  has  been  ordered 
from  Bianchini  by  the  same  house,  in  such 
colors  as  gold  and  mauve,  gold  and  flame 
color,  brown  and  mauve.  This  Bianchini 
weave,  though  woven  entirely  in  silk,  has 
the  effect  of  a metal-run  fabric.  Cou- 
durier has  produced  a similar  two-color, 
double-faced  damask  run  with  metal 
thread. 

Pile  Fabrics 

A few  corduroys  have  been  chosen, 
among  the  most  interesting  being  a dull 
red  corduroy  with  a flat  inch-wide  rib. 
A new  velvet  with  thick,  erect  pile  called 
Florentine  velvet,  is  shown  by  Coudurier. 
Quantities  of  plushes  have  been  ordered, 
in  white,  black,  brown,  dull  green,  gray 
and  red. 

Wide  silver  ribbons  brocaded  in  silver 
are  a novelty  which  promises  well  for  trim- 
mings. These  ribbons  lend  themselves 
well  to  the  wide  girdle,  which  has  been  al- 
most universally  adapted  as  a feature  of 
fall  styles  at  the  various  houses. 
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Week  in  the  Trade 

Concise  Outline  of  Conditions  in  Lead- 
ing Dry  Goods  Lines 

The  settlement  of  the  strike  in  New 
York’s  coat,  suit  and  skirt  industry,  of 
which  there  were  prospects  toward  the 
close  of  last  week,  has  not  materialized. 
This  week  the  manufacturers  and  their 
operatives  have  seemed  to  be  so  far  apart 
that  an  appeal  is  being  made  to  President 
Wilson  for  aid  in  bringing  the  strike  to  a 
close.  Several  men  of  prominence  in  the 
dry  goods  trade  are  among  those  who  have 
signed  a petition  to  this  effect. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  manufacturers, 
however,  the  discontinuance  of  confer- 
ences is  no  indication  that  progress  toward 
settlement  has  been  seriously  interrupted. 
It  is  also  emphatically  stated  by  some  that 
there  will  be  no  occasion  for  mediation  on 
the  part  of  the  President  or  of  others  out- 
side the  industry.  One  very  prominent 
manufacturer,  in  conversation  with  an 
Economist  staff  member,  even  went  so  far 
as  to  predict  that  the  strike  would  be  set- 
tled this  week. 

Garment  Buyers  Here 

Many  buyers  of  women’s  garments  are 
now  in  the  New  York  market,  but  they  are 
principally  representatives  of  large  con- 
cerns which  keep  their  various  garment 
branches  entirely  separate.  As  is  usual 
with  these  buyers,  they  are  placing  early 
fall  orders  freely.  Many  of  the  smaller 
concerns,  whose  coats,  suits,  dresses, 
waists,  etc.,  are  bought  by  one  department 
head  or  by  the  merchant  himself,  are  not 
yet  in  the  market,  but  are  awaiting  de- 
velopments. Nevertheless,  there  is  a con- 
siderable number  of  coat,  suit  and  separate 
skirt  buyers  in  the  market.  As  a rule 
these  are  giving  attention  to  the  lines  of- 
fered by  those  garment  concerns  which 
operate  in  connection  with  factories  which, 
while  not  owned  or  operated  by  them- 
selves, are,  in  many  cases,  under  their  con- 
trol. Such  concerns,  however,  cannot  sup- 
ply the  requirements  of  all  buyers,  as,  for 
obvious  reasons,  they  are  unable  to  offer 
the  same  variety  of  higher  class,  authentic 
style  merchandise  as  the  leading  manu- 
facturers. 

In  Dress  Fabrics  Field 

Among  the  large  number  of  buyers  in 
the  market  are  also  the  heads  of  many 
wholesale  dress  fabric  departments,  at- 
tracted here  by  their  association’s  semi- 
annual meeting.  So  far,  however,  on  this 
trip  these  operators  have  not  placed  any 
important  orders  for  spring  goods.  For 
one  thing,  the  leading  wool  and  worsted 
dress  goods  mills  have  not  yet  opened  their 
lines  for  that  season,  although  they  will 
do  so  at  an  early  date — in  fact,  as  soon  as 
their  producing  costs  have  been  more  accu- 
rately determined. 

Raw  Materials  High 

The  raw  material  markets  continue  at 
high  levels.  At  this  week’s  London  wool 
sales  demand  was  less  active  owing  to 
dear  money.  Cotton  declined  slightly  on 
favorable  weather  reports.  Silk,  while 
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fluctuating,  continues  at  about  50  cents  a 
pound  above  the  normal. 

Some  lines  of  cottcn  dress  goods  for 
spring  were  shown  to  large  buyers  this 
week  and  a few  orders  were  placed,  but 
the  indications  are  that  the  principal 
orders  will  be  placed  later  on  when  the 
roadmen  go  round. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  cotton 
goods  market  is  the  strong  position  held 
by  ginghams.  On  one  line  opened  last 
week  the  sales  have  already  been  large 
enough  to  warrant  its  withdrawal.  Buyers 
seem  to  be  particularly  gratified  at  the 
manufacturers’  guarantee  as  to  fastness 
of  color,  especially  as  large  wash  goods 
departments  in  various  centers  have  put 
out  signs  announcing  that  colors  will  not 
be  guaranteed.  There  has  been  some  de- 
cline in  interest  in  logwood-dyed  blue  de- 
nims. As  indigo-dyed  denims  are  only 
fairly  active,  the  falling  off  in  demand  is 
attributed,  in  part,  to  the  particularly  high 
prices  for  the  goods. 

The  Deutschland’s  Cargo 

Secrecy  continues  to  be  preserved  as  to 
the  quantity  and  character  of  the  dyes  on 
the  German  submarine  Deutschland.  The 
concern  which  we  quoted  last  week  as 
having  been  informed  that  the  shipment 
included  400  tons  of  dyes  has  since  been 
told  by  the  same  supposed  “insider”  that 
the  quantity  is  not  over  250  tons,  a still 
more  negligible  quantity. 

With  buyers  of  knit  goods  activity  is 
at  present  confined  largely  to  efforts  to 
obtain  needed  supplies  of  light-weight 
underwear.  Manufacturers,  while  striv- 
ing to  make  prompt  deliveries,  continue 
to  be  seriously  handicapped  by  shortage 
of  labor  and  by  difficulty  in  obtaining  raw 
materials,  including  yarns. 

Glove  Situation  Serious 

The  presence  of  many  glove  buyers  in 
the  market  at  an  unusually  early  date  is 
an  indication  of  their  anxiety  as  to  sup- 
plies. With  no  means  of  increasing  the 
foreign  production,  the  kid  glove  situation 
continues  serious.  In  domestic  kid  glove 
manufacturing  centers  the  labor  disputes 
have  been  settled  and  the  plants  are  now 
running  to  full  capacity.  Skins,  while  in 
good  supply,  are  very  high  in  price. 

The  shortage  of  white  silk  gloves  to 
retail  at  50  cents  continues  acute. 

Neckwear  Prospects 

In  women’s  neckwear  the  demand  for 
large  organdy  collars  is  keeping  up  well, 
considering  the  lateness  of  the  season. 
The  vogue  for  dark  street  dresses  has 
stimulated  current  demand,  but  wise 
buyers  are  giving  considerable  thought  to 
the  probable  influence  of  the  large  use  of 
furs  during  the  fall  and  winter. 

In  dress  trimmings,  flounces,  metal 
effects,  beaded  bands,  separable  ornaments 
and  fur  trimmings  are  prominent  in  the 
advance  orders.  In  laces,  silver  and  col- 
ored effects  are  the  leaders.  Plain  nets, 
though  high  in  price,  also  have  large  con- 
sumption. 

Veilings  show  marked  improvement  as 
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a result  of  their  liberal  use  by  Paris:  milli- 
nery houses.  Draped  styles -in  chiffon  and 
mesh  combined,  together  with  white  Shet- 
lands,  continue  in  the  lead. 

Millinery 

In  millinery,  panne  velvet  in  dark 
colors  continues  the  dominant  feature. 
There  is  some  tendency,  however,  toward 
light  novelty  shades,  such  as  orchid  pink 
and  a new  clear  blue.  In  shapes  there  is 
increased  favor  for  smaller  sizes.  Rib- 
bons, silver  ornaments  and  fancy  wings 
and  birds  are  the  leading  trimmings.  For 
immediate  use  millinery  buyers  continue 
to  favor  light  colored  felts  and  velvets, 
also  satin  hats  in  white  and  in  navy  blue. 

4 

Our  Cleveland  Office 


Harland  J.  Wright  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Cleveland  office  of  the  Dry 
Goods  Economist.  Mr.  Wright  has  long 
been  associated  with  this  paper,  and  was 
in  charge  of  the  Cleveland  office  for  several 
years  up  to  about  six  years  ago.  Recently 
he  has  been  connected  with  our  New  York 
headquarters. 

♦ 

Thomas  R.  Gaines  has  been  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  women’s  ready-to-wear  departments  of  The 
Fair  Store  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

M.  R.  Fromm  has  been  appointed  buyer  of 
coats,  suits,  furs,  dresses  and  waists  by  the  Den- 
holm & McKay  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.  Mr.  Fromm 
has  been  associated  with  the  Waco  (Tex.)  store 
of  Sanger  Bros. 

Ernest  H.  Boschen  has  severed  his  connection 
with  C.  Willenborg  & Co.,  importers  of  dress  trim- 
mings, 315  Fourth  Avenue.  It  is  his  intention  to 
enter  the  automobile  business. 

The  H.  B.  Claflin  Corporation  will  shortly  re- 
move its  lace  department  from  its  present  loca- 
tion, on  the  fourth  floor,  to  the  second  floor,  where 
more  space  will  be  provided  for  the  department. 
New  counters  and  other  fixtures  are  being  in- 
stalled. The  new  location  of  the  laces,  since  it  ad- 
joins the  white  goods,  is  expected  to  prove  a 
convenience  to  many  buyers. 

Owing  to  a difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
policies  which  should  be  pursued,  Joseph  M. 
Walsh  has  resigned  the  post  of  salesmanager  for 
the  perfumery  business  conducted  under  the 
name  of  Richard  Hudnut.  As  we  stated  last 
week,  this  business  has  passed  under  the  control 
of  a firm  of  manufacturing  chemists,  William  R. 
Warner  & Co.,  Philadelphia,  this  firm  being 
closely  affiliated  with  the  Pfeifer  Chemical  Co., 
St.  Louis  and  Philadelphia. 

Owing  to  the  need  of  increased  manufacturing 
facilities,  the  Richardson  Silk  Co.  has  let  con- 
tracts for  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  its  large 
factory  in  Belding,  Mich.  This  extension  is  to  be 
45  x 100  ft.,  four  stories,  and  will  provide  18,000 
additional  square  feet  of  floor  space.  The  new 
facilities  will  enable  the  concern  to  greatly  in- 
crease its  output  of  spool  silks,  embroidery  silks 
and  crochet  silks,  and  of  its  new  lines  of  crochet 
and  embroidery  cottons. 

Sydney  M.  Schwartz,  for  many  years  promi- 
nent in  the  women’s  neckwear  industry  and 
formerly  a member  of  the  firm  of  Sydney  M. 
Schwartz  & Co.,  106-108  Sixth  Avenue,  has 
formed  a co-partnership  with  Harry  M.  Oster- 
weis  of  the  Daniel  Osterweis  Co.,  manufacturers 
of  women’s  neckwear.  The  new  firm,  which  will 
be  known  as  Schwartz  & Osterweis,  will  manu- 
facture party  and  dance  frocks  for  children  and 
intermediates,  with  headquarters  at  106-108 
Sixth  Avenue. 
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ASSOCIATED 


The  Firms  Whose  Names  Appear  on  This  Page 


COMPRISE  THE 


Associated  Stylish  Stout- Wear  Makers 


ALFRED  BEER  CO. 

A.  B.  C.  Stout  Waists 

116  WEST  32nd  ST.  NEW  YORK 


leaders  in  their  lines  of  Dresses,  Waists, 
Suits,  Coats,  Skirts  and  Underwear 


J.  A.  GOLDSTEIN  & CO. 

Shur-Fit  Suits 

35  WEST  32nd  ST.  NEW  YORK 


Exclusively  for  Stout  Women 


BLOGG  & LITTAUER 

S.  S.  S.  Suits  and  Coats 
151  WEST  26th  ST.  NEW  YORK 


including'  Weingarten  Bros.,  Inc.,  man- 
ufacturers of  W.  B.  Reduso  Corsets  for 
stout  women. 

Dealers  are  assured  that  any  gar- 
ments they  may  purchase  under  the 


I.  HELLER  & CO. 

Stout  Dresses  and  Costumes 
116  WEST  32nd  ST.  NEW  YORK 


LABEL 


LABEL 


FOX  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

Mildred  Stout  Underwear 
Peru  Ind.— N.  Y.  Office,  116  WEST  32nd  ST. 


FUL-FORM  DEPT. 

GOLDMAN  COSTUME  CO. 

2-16  WEST  33rd  ST.  NEW  YORK 


label  will  be  uniform  and  distinctive  in 
every  respect,  and  the  figure-lines  con- 
form to  the  latest  Fashion  silhouette, 
because  all  outer  garments  are  modeled 
over  W.  B.  Reduso  Corsets,  thereby 
assuring  perfect  fit. 

The  Associated  Stylish  Stout-Wear 
Makers,  through  advertising,  circular- 
izing, etc.,  lend  their  assistance  to  mer- 
chants purchasing-  their  individual 
products,  to  further  their  sales  of  GAR- 
MENTS FOR  STOUT  WOMEN,  and 
so  make  their  “Stouts”  Department 
more  profitable  than  ever  before. 


HERTZBERG  BROS. 

Stout  Skirts 

30  WEST  21st  ST.  NEW  YORK 


WEINGARTEN  BROS.,  INC. 

W.  B.  Reduso  Corsets 

47  WEST  34th  ST.  NEW  YORK 

325  WEST  JACKSON  ST.  CHICAGO 

142  SANSOMEST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


This  Label 

ASSOCIATED 


Means  PERFECTION  in 

Material,  Style  and  Fit 


on  Stouts 
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To  Study  Country’s  Transportation  Facilities 

Establishment  of  Federal  Commission  for  This  Purpose  Is  Now  Practically  Assured — The  Law 
Requiring  True  Valuation  of  Baggage  and  of  Express  Shipments  Will  Be  Amended  Soon 


Washington,  July  19,  1916. — A Con- 
gressional investigation  of  the  entire 
transportation  fabric  of  the  United  States 
is  now  assured  for  this  fall  and  winter 
through  the  passage  by  the  House  of  the 
Newlands  resolution.  This  resolution  had 
been  already  approved  by  the  Senate. 

To  Meet  New  Issues 

It  is  recognized  by  the  leaders  at  the 
Capitol  that  a new  era  is  about  to  break  in 
upon  the  transportation  lines  of  the 
country — one  which,  in  addition  to  bring- 
ing to  them  increased  receipts  and  calling 
for  large  expenditures,  will  necessitate,  in 
many  instances,  sharp  departures  both  in 
rates  and  in  regulations. 

It  is  to  meet  these  new  issues  that  the 
inquiry  is  being  set  on  foot,  Congress  ex- 
pecting that  the  ten  men  composing  the 
commission  will  be  able  to  look  into  the 
problems  and  recommend  just  the  sort  of 
legislation  that  will  best  suit  the  situation. 

Carriers  Will  Co-operate 

As  the  commission  is  to  have  prac- 
tically unlimited  authority  and  the  very 
broadest  latitude,  the  inquiry  is  expected 
to  go  into  every  phase  of  the  transporta- 
tion problem.  The  carriers,  all  of  whom 
are  in  favor  of  the  proposition,  will  assist 
in  expediting  the  investigation. 

The  resolution,  as  amended  and  passed 
by  the  House,  calls  for  a report  on : 

The  subject  of  the  governmental  control  and 
regulation  of  interstate  and  foreign  transporta- 
tion, the  efficiency  of  the  existing  system  in  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  shippers  and  carriers,  and 
in  promoting  the  public  interest,  the  incorporation 
or  control  of  the  incorporation  of  carrier,  and  all 
proposed  changes  in  the  organization  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

The  commission  furthermore  is  di- 
rected to  investigate  the  big  questions  of 
Government  ownership  of  public  utilities, 
such  as  telegraph,  wireless,  telephone, 
express  companies,  and  all  carriers  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce. 

Who  Will  Serve 

Senator  Newlands  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  and  Chairman  Adamson 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  it  is  assumed,  will  be 
named  chairman  and  vice-chairman  re- 
spectively of  the  new  commission.  As  the 
work  will  have  to  be  done  practically 
within  the  time  between  adjournment  of 
the  present  Congress  and  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary, it  is  believed  that  there  will  be  con- 
siderable trouble  in  finding  ten  members 
willing  to  devote  the  necessary  time  to  it, 
and  there  is  much  speculation  on  this 
point. 

Senator  Cummins  is  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  Republican  members  assured  of 
appointment. 

The  House  report  recommending  the 
investigation  directs  attention  to  the  claim 
that  the  transportation  lines  of  the  country 
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are  congested  and  retarded  in  operation, 
greatly  to  the  detriment  of  commerce,  for 
the  want  of  adequate  facilities  for  taking 
care  of  the  increased  tonnage.  It  is  esti- 
mated, the  report  states,  that  it  will  re- 
quire a vast  number  of  millions  to  supply 
the  railroads  with  sidetracks,  warehouses, 
terminal  facilities  and  other  equipment 
necessary  to  handle  the  transportation 
business  of  the  country. 

The  question  of  financing  these  neces- 
sary and  vast  improvements  is  one  of  the 
big  items  that  must  be  considered,  in  the 
opinion  of  Senators  interested  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  this  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
questions  that  will  come  very  insistently 
before  the  commission. 

May  Change  Commerce  Laws 

That  Congress  may  attempt  to  rewrite 
all  laws  now  on  the  statute  books  relating 
to  interstate  commerce  is  suggested  by 
statements  made  today  by  members  of  the 
committees  from  which  the  personnel  of 
the  new  commission  will  be  made  up. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  law  govern- 
ing interstate  transportation,  as  it  now 
stands,  is  far  from  a uniform  and  com- 
pact structure,  but  is  rather,  in  many 
respects,  a somewhat  irreconcilable  and 
inconsistent  assemblage  of  statutes,  due 
to  the  many  amendments  since  the  ap- 
proval of  the  original  act  in  1887. 

It  is  considered  not  unlikely  that  one 
outcome  of  the  inquiry  will  be  a new  law 
superseding  all  existing  legislation  per- 
taining to  railroad  regulation. 

To  Centralize  Authority 

One  big  issue  that  is  involved  in  the 
investigation  now  shortly  to  be  put  under 
way  concerns  the  proposition  of  bringing 
all  State  rates  and  regulations  under  the 
sole  authority  of  the  Federal  commission. 

While  this  phase  of  the  matter  is  not 
being  openly  discussed  in  connection  with 
the  prospective  inquiry,  it  is  known  that 
the  proposal  is  fully  expected  to  loom  large 
in  the  proceedings  this  winter.  The  rail- 
roads are  prepared  to  urge  that  this  fea- 
ture be  given  careful  consideration  as 
being  one  of  the  principal  conditions  now 
working  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  trans- 
portation interests  and  one  which  could  be 
met  and  corrected  through  such  a federal- 
ization of  all  authority. 

To  Enlarge  Commerce  Body 

Enlargement  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  by  at  least  two  more 
members  will,  it  is  conceded,  be  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  Congress  that  will  pass 
upon  the  commission’s  report,  which, 
under  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  must 
be  made  not  later  than  January  of  next 
year. 

The  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  has  favorably  re- 
ported the  Senate  bill  proposing  to  amend 
the  so-called  Cummins  law  compelling  true 


valuation  of  baggage  and  of  express  ship 
ments. 

The  measure  has  been  placed  upon  the 
calendar,  and  those  interested  in  having 
the  unpopular  law  revised  say  it  is  assured 
of  an  early  passage. 

One-Cent  Postage  Soon 

Postmaster  General  Burleson,  in  ad- 
dressing today  the  convention  of  post- 
masters now  meeting  in  Washington,  pre- 
dicted that  penny  postage  would  soon  be 
possible.  As  a result  of  postal  efficiency 
and  economy,  he  added,  there  was  reason 
to  hope  that  the  Administration  would  be 
able  to  inaugurate  the  one-cent  letter  rate 
next  year. 

To  Raise  Second-Class  Rate 

Taken  in  connection  with  this  predic- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  postal  service,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  the  talk  at  the  Cap- 
itol with  reference  to  an  advance  in  the 
rate  on  all  second-class  mail  matter.  Lead- 
ing members  of  both  houses,  it  is  known, 
are  seriously  considering  legislation  creat- 
ing a zone  system  of  postage  rates  for 
second-class  matter  similar  to  that  pro- 
vided for  parcel  post  packages.  The  Ran- 
dall bill,  proposing  such  a system,  is  now 
before  the  House  Postoffice  Committee, 
and  has,  it  is  understood,  sufficient  support 
to  insure  its  favorable  report,  if  there 
were  time  for  taking  it  up  in  the  House 
at  this  session. 

The  argument  is  that  the  existing  rate 
of  1 cent  a pound  results  in  a heavy  loss 
to  the  department,  and  that  a zone  system, 
charging  higher  rates  for  the  longer  car- 
riage of  second-class  matter,  would  be  no 
hardship  to  the  users  of  this  service,  and 
would,  moreover,  permit  of  the  institution 
of  a 1-cent  letter  rate. 

There  is  considerable  talk  about  the 
Capitol  that  the  House  committee  will 
include  a zone  rate  provision  in  the  next 
regular  postoffice  appropriation  bill. 

Aid  to  Trade  Commission 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  will 
hereafter  be  aided  by  an  ‘‘advisory  eco- 
nomic board”  in  determining  questions  of 
economic  and  industrial  policy  and  in  con- 
ducting ordinary  routine  investigations. 

This  new  board,  which  will  consist  of 
five  members,  is  intended  to  relieve  the 
commission  of  the  detail  work  incidental 
to  the  investigation  of  charges  and  the 
drawing  of  complaints  that  are  brought 
before  the  commission. 

While  the  commission  has  prosecuted 
very  few  official  complaints  since  its  estab- 
lishment, it  has  disposed  of  over  a hundred 
cases  through  personal  inquiry  resulting 
in  bringing  the  contestants  to  satisfactory 
adjustments,  and,  in  common  with  other 
federal  commissions,  finds  its  dockets 
rapidly  filling  up  and  the  work  corre- 
spondingly increasing.  A.  A.  C. 
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What  is  “Good  Business?” 

Big  sales  at  a good  profit — No. 

A heavy  demand  that  keeps  every  machine  going  day  and 
night — No. 

The  ability  to  buy  and  sell  any  old  thing  at  any  old  price 
—No. 

Then  what  is  it? 

Good  Business  Brings  Its  Reward  to  All  Concerned 

“Good  Business”  is  based  on  honesty  and  fair  dealing.  It  is 
the  making  and  selling  of  dependable  merchandise  under  con- 
ditions that  are  just  to  all  concerned.  It  assures  security  and 
stability  to  the  manufacturer;  steady  work  at  remunerative 
wages  to  the  employee;  it  promotes  a free  and  profitable 
movement  of  the  merchandise  for  the  dealer;  and  above  all 
else,  it  fulfills  all  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  consumer. 
It  gives  value  received,  so  that  both  maker  and  distributor 
share  in  the  good  will  of  the  consumer. 

There  are  many  temptations  to  stray  from  the  straight  road. 

The  call  of  the  bargain  hunter  is  ever  in  the  air — why  not 
skimp  a bit  here  and  there  so  everyone  can  sell  a dollar  article 
for  89  cents  and  make  money  while  doing  it?  Why  not? 

The  ignorance  of  the  layman  who  knows  little  of  fabrics, 
their  manipulation  or  the  subtle  processes  by  which  they  can 
be  cheapened  and  who  would  be  as  well  satisfied  if  a cheaper 
pearl  button  were  used  instead  of  a better  grade.  Why  not? 
Why  not? 

Temporary  Advantage  Not  a Factor 

It  would  be  easy  to  make  preferential  terms  and  discounts  to 
certain  buyers  of  large  quantities,  who  might  be  induced  to 
place  big  orders  if  there  was  an  extra  5%  for  so  doing.  Why 
not?  Why  not? 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  increase  profits  by  speeding  up 
production  per  unit  of  machinery  or  worker,  and  with  less 
rigidity  of  inspection  produce  merchandise  which  would  pass 
muster  nine  times  out  of  ten.  Why  not?  Why  not? 

There  is  always  the  temptation  to  “trade”  on  the  reputation 
of  an  established  trade-mark,  and  make  the  temporarily 
increased  profit  to  be  gained  thereby — Why  not?  Why  not? 

But  are  any  of  these  things  “Good  Business?” 

Are  they? 


ini 


GOOD 


Meaning  only  those  comm 
them  the  atmosphere  of  c 


When  a man  has  built  a great  business  that  earns  fc 
all  the  profit  that  he  can  reasonably  ask  or  make  good  i 
what  else  is  there  that  he  may  properly  desire? 

Reputation. 

Reputation  for  making  an  honest  piece  of  merchanc 
one  of  the  finest  monuments  that  a manufacturer  can  ea 
himself  or  bequeath  to  his  successors. 

Honest  merchandise  and  honest  methods  of  trading  g 
together — it  would  be  difficult  to  think  of  either  withoi 
other. 

Munsingwear  Policies  Create  “Good  Business” 

Every  garment  that  bears  the  Munsingwear  label  is  hoi 
made  and  intended  to  be  perfect  in  every  detail  of  manufa 
Back  of  every  Munsingwear  garment  are  thirty  yea 
experience  in  making  knit  union  suits.  Adequate  capita 
latest  labor-saving  machines,  the  most  up-to-date  met 
employees  trained  to  be 
loyal  to  the  fundamental 
ideals  back  of  the  business; 
all  these  are  factors  in  the 
manufacture  of  our 
product. 

We  have  educated  our 
staff,  and  we  have  edu- 
cated ourselves  to  the  qual- 
ity characteristics  of  knit 
underwear.  We  make 
union  suits  because  the 
union  suit  is  the  logical 
under  garment.  The  fab- 
rics, the  proportions,  the 


NORTHWESTERN 
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AiLi  N G 


In  Torrid  Weather 


ISeek  Highest  Efficiency  From  Ads, 
Windows  and  Interior  Displays 

Retail  advertising,  undoubtedly,  creates 
business.  It  stimulates  buying.  It  de- 
scribes goods.  It  puts  the  store  as  an 
institution  before  the  public — a bigger 
public  than  can  be  reached  by  any  other 
means  at  the  storekeeper’s  command.  But 
it  does  not  draw  the  same  under  all  condi- 
tions and  in  all  localities. 

One  of  the  adverse  conditions  is  hot 
weather,  torrid  midsummer  weather. 

Study  the  Subject 

There  is  no  infallible  rule  to  go  by  in 
hot  weather  advertising,  as  regards  either 
the  size  or  amount  of  copy,  or  the  use  of 
mediums.  Sometimes  big  ads  draw  better 
than  small  or  medium  ads ; sometimes  the 
reverse.  Frequently,  brief  copy  catches  the 
eye  and  holds  the  attention ; frequently, 
longer  argumentative  copy  will  better  do 
the  work.  Everybody  knows  this,  perhaps, 
but  not  everybody  takes  the  situation  for 
what  it  is  worth. 

To  prevent  waste  of  advertising  and 
waste  of  advertising  effort,  key  your  ads 
in  the  torrid  weather.  Use  smaller  space, 
use  it  oftener  than  in  other  seasons  of  the 
year ; but  key  it  by  dates  and  by  merchan- 
dise, so  you  can  see  how  your  news- 
papers are  drawing  and  how  your  goods 
are  drawing  and  how  your  day  is  drawing. 

Find  Out  Now 

All  newspapers  are  not  suited  alike  to 
advertising  the  same  class  of  goods.  Some 
appeal  to  one  class  of  people,  some  to 
j another. 

Thursday  is  a better  day  for  certain 
goods — any  goods  that  sell  well  on  Thurs- 
day— than  other  days;  Monday,  Tuesday 
or  Wednesday  may  be  a better  day  for 
other  lines.  You  will  have  to  find  out  by 
studying  the  matter  through  a term  of 
years  or  seasons.  You  will  then  finally 
arrive  at  some  conclusions  which  are  gen- 
erally applicable  and  safe  for  you  to  fol- 
low, everything  being  taken  into  consider- 
ation : the  store,  its  goods,  its  clientele,  its 
newspapers. 

This  kind  of  study  gives  valuable  re- 
sults any  time  of  year,  but  it  can  be  accom- 
plished with  greatest  ease  in  the  summer, 
because  there  is  less  to  do  in  the  store  and 
because  results  are  easier  to  tabulate. 

What  You  May  Ascertain 

By  careful  investigation  you  are  likely 
to  find  that  certain  of  the  newspapers  you 
use  appeal  to  a cheaper  class  of  trade,  and 
others  to  a better  class;  some  are  read 
more  largely  by  women,  some  are  viewed 
largely  as  men’s  papers.  Morning  and 
evening  editions  often  have  their  different 
types  of  followers. 

Find  these  things  out  for  yourself. 
And  get  the  newspaper  people  to  help  you. 


They  can,  if  they  are  willing  to  give  you 
real  service  and  advice. 

Try  a certain  value  in  merchandise  for 
a week  or  two,  and  note  how  it  goes.  Also 
note  who  responds  to  the  ad ; note  where 
they  live,  and  ascertain  their  station  in 
life,  if  possible. 

How  to  Experiment 

Feature  your  special  offerings  on  cer- 
tain days  in  certain  newspapers,  and  note 
the  results.  Change  the  day,  and  note  re- 
sults again,  making  allowance  for  differ- 
ence in  values  offered  and  in  the  weather. 
Keep  close  tab  on  every  phase  of  your  ad- 
vertising and  selling  during  the  heated 
terms.  If  the  ad  was  good,  was  the  sell- 
ing up  to  the  standard?  If  the  values 
were  good,  was  the  assortment  of  the  right 
size  and  kind?  And  did  you  use  this  or 
that  newspaper? 

Co-operation  Needed 

This  kind  of  investigation  will  demand 
the  close  co-operation  of  the  store’s  ad- 
ministrative, buying,  selling  and  merchan- 
dising organizations.  And  it  will  take  time 
and  effort.  But  it  will  be  worth  all  it 
costs.  It  will  save  money:  advertising 
money,  operating  expense  and  buying  ex- 
pense. 

Try  it  in  August — throughout  the 
month.  You  will  find  out  some  interest- 
ing things  about  the  way  space,  news- 
papers and  values  work  in  your  town. 

Hot  Weather  Displays 

Windows  and  interior  displays  cannot 
be  keyed  in  hot  weather,  in  the  sense  that 
a newspaper  ad  may  be  keyed,  but  they 
can  be  so  managed  that  they  will  draw 
better  in  hot  weather. 

And  the  midsummer  season  offers  a 
good  opportunity  to  try  out  new  plans  that 
are  quite  different  from  the  general  run 
of  windows  and  interiors  throughout  the 
regular  seasons. 

A store  that  will  use  a little  of  its  sum- 
mer advertising  space  to  feature  “cool 
weather  windows”  or  “cool  summer  de- 
partmental displays”  has  a better  chance 
of  getting  returns  from  windows  and  in- 
teriors than  the  store  that  says  nothing 
in  its  ads  about  the  windows — that  is,  pro- 
vided the  window  trims  are  cool  and  the 
interiors  are  cool. 

A Week’s  Series 

Try  a week’s  series  of  windows  on  a 
summer  commodity,  or  commodities,  in 
constant  demand,  using  simple  trims,  with 
only  one  or  two  garments  or  other  articles 
in  a window.  For  example,  if  you  use  six 
windows  a day,  put  summer  dresses  in  one, 
outing  dresses  or  suits  in  another,  sport 
suits  in  another,  footwear,  millinery  and 
gloves  in  the  others.  This,  instead  of  put- 
ting some  article  from  three  or  more  lines 
into  one  window.  The  latter  plan  crowds 
the  window  and  gives  it  a hot,  stuffy  ap- 
pearance, calculated  to  drive  the  customer 
away  from  it. 


After  the  trim  is  ready,  use  some  news- 
paper space  to  explain  it.  Tell  the  reader 
that  she  can  start  at  one  window,  on  one 
day,  and  see  a cool  panorama  of  apparel 
and  accessories,  from  top  to  toe.  Have  a 
similar  interior  display  in  the  sections  of 
the  store  where  the  goods  in  the  window 
are  sold.  Describe  these  goods  in  the  ads 
as  well  as  those  in  the  department. 

Do  something  new  every  day  or  two, 
and  keep  track  of  results  as  accurately  as 
can  be  done  during  the  summer  weather. 
You  will  finally  accomplish  two  things: 
You  will  make  your  store  and  windows  at- 
tractive, and  you  will  characterize  your 
summer  merchandising. 


When  Prices  Change 

When  costs  rise  to  such  a degree  that 
what  has  come  to  be  regarded  by  the  sales- 
people and  by  the  public  as  a standard, 
established  price  can  no  longer  be  adhered 
to,  the  retailer  owes  it  to  himself  and  to 
his  trade  to  set  a new  standard  and  ex- 
plain it. 

Thoroughly  Instruct  Salespeople 

The  difficulty  is  how  to  deal  with  cus- 
tomers who  can  see  no  reason  for  the 
change.  And,  of  course,  the  salespeople 
must  be  instructed  as  to  the  need  for  the 
change  and  the  conditions  which  have  in- 
creased the  buying,  as  well  as  the  selling 
price.  This  is  most  important,  because  it 
is  the  salespeople  who  meet  the  customers ; 
everything  depends,  in  fact,  on  what  the 
salespeople  say  as  to  the  change. 

Two  Illustrations 

Take  the  recent  advance  in  men’s  col- 
lars. A straight  15  cents  is  now  charged 
on  some  brands ; instead  of  the  long-estab- 
lished two-for-a-quarter. 

A man  entered  a department  store  and 
bought  two  collars.  After  making  out  the 
check  and  starting  for  the  wrapping  desk 
the  salesman  returned  and  in  a casual  way 
told  the  customer  the  price  was  30  cents, 
instead  of  25.  Thinking  the  advance  was 
individual  with  the  store  and  not  a gen- 
eral condition,  the  customer  refused  to  take 
the  collars,  said  he  could  get  them  at  the 
old  price  elsewhere,  and  went  out.  Of 
course,  the  salesman  was  to  blame,  but  so 
also  was  the  department  head  and  the 
store  management. 

Specialized  Service  Best 

The  customer  went  into  a specialty 
men’s  shop  in  quest  of  the  same  collar  and 
asked  for  it.  The  salesman  inquired  the 
size,  reached  for  the  box  and  courteously 
— not  curtly — told  the  customer  of  the  re- 
cent change  in  price.  He  did  this  with  no 
show  of  doubt  as  to  effect  on  the  customer 
and  no  sign  of  hesitancy  in  going  ahead 
with  the  sale.  The  customer,  thus  awak- 
ened to  the  situation,  paid  without  argu- 
ment and  departed  with  no  feeling  of  re- 
sentment. 
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BEAR 

UNIT-WAIST' 

‘A  BEAR  FOR  WEAR’* 
For  Girls  and  Boys 

Made  a marvel  by 
one  feature  alone 

The  KNIT-IN  Buttonhole 

Can’t  tear  or  ravel 
out  because  it’s 
knitted  and  locked 
right  into  the  fac- 
ing by  a patented 
process. 

It  fulls  up  and 
actually  gets  tight- 
er and  stronger 
every  time  the 
waist  is  washed. 

The  Superior  of  Any 
Waist  You  Ever  Saw 
at  Any  Price. 

$2.00 

per  Doz. 

BEAR  and  CUB  WAISTS 
can  be  obtained  from 
174  jobbers.  Write  us  for 
a sample  and  we’ll  give 
you  the  names  of  your 
nearest  ones. 

Amazon  Products  Co. 

366  Broadway,  New  York 

Mills  at  Muskegon,  Mich. 


Estd.  1893 

23  YEARS 
OF  PROGRESS 


Broadway 


Our 
New 

Location 

is  none  too 
large  ( more  than  twice  the 
floor  area  formerly  occupied) 
to  adequately  present 

Our  Fall  Exhibit 

which  includes 

Stamped  Linens 
Art  Embroideries 
Embroidery  Foundations 

Your  presence  and  most  critical  in- 
spection is  earnestly  requested  at  this 
noteworthy  display  of  original  style 
creations  on  fabrics  of  quality.  Hav- 
ing seen  it,  you  will  quickly  realize 
that  our  doubled  facilities  have  been 
immediately  turned  to  the  advantage 
of  our  customers,  who  have  made  this 
removal  possible  and  necessary. 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 

REIS  TEX 

REIS  WOVEN  NAMES 
REIS  COTTON 
REIS  STAMPED  LINENS 
REIS 

ART  EMBROIDERY 


G.  Reis  & Bro. 

894-900 Broadway 
at  Twentieth  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


QUAKER 

MILLS 

UNDERWEAR 

“It’s  no  easy  matter  for  me 
to  get  the  kind  of  underwear 
I want,  but  I go  to  the 
QUAKER  MILLS  dealer  and 
am  always  satisfied. 

“The  goods  are  dependable 
and  the  store  that  carries 
them  is  the  store  that  gets  my 
trade  every  time.” 

Believe  Me! 

It’s  Full  Size  and  Honest. 

JAMES  RISK  CO.,  Inc. 

Sole  Distributors 

346  Broadway,  New  York  City 


otal 
jroadhurst 
lee  Co. 

Manchester, 
England 

Manufacturers 
of 

White  &•  Colored 
Cotton  Novelties 


Samples  of  their  full 
line  can  be  seen  at 


387  4th  Avenue 
at  27th  St. 

New  York 
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Lively  Call  for  Summer  and  Fall  Knit  Goods 

Distributors  Anxious  to  Make  Sure  About  Deliveries — Manufacturers’  Difficulties  Are 
Still  So  Acute  as  to  Cause  Refusal  of  Many  Orders — Flagrant  Case  of  Misrepresentation 


The  attention  of  the  wholesale  and  of 
' the  retail  trade  just  now  is  devoted  largely 
; to  securing  further  supplies  of  light- 
' weight  underwear.  This  is  the  result  of 
the  larger  sales  made  possible  by  the  re- 
' cent  hot  spell.  This  accords  with  the  pre- 
vailing belief  that  there  will  be  little  or  no 
i carrying-over  of  such  merchandise. 

There  is  also  a renewed  movement  in 
the  direction  of  fall  goods  of  all  kinds. 
This  is  apparent  not  so  much  in  the  plac- 
! ing  of  additional  orders — although  many 
! goods  are  still  wanted — as  in  endeavors 
to  insure  delivery  of  goods  already 
I bought. 

Delayed  Shipments 

The  trade  may  well  be  guided  by  their 
J many  sad  experiences  on  spring  deliveries, 

' and  by  taking  time  by  the  forelock  may  to 
some  extent  avoid  a repetition  of  such  ex- 
periences this  fall.  It  is  not  to  be  expected, 
however,  that  all  shipments  will  be  prompt, 
j This,  in  fact,  is  not  within  the  range  of 
possibilities.  The  better-class  manufactur- 
; ers  are  exerting  every  effort  to  make  deliv- 
i eries,  but  at  present  they  continue  to  be 
seriously  handicapped  by  a shortage  of 
labor  and  by  inability  to  obtain  yarns  and 
| other  supplies  in  adequate  quantities. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  efforts  being 
made  to  satisfy  customers,  we  may  cite  the 
i action  of  one  conscientious  manufacturer 
[ who  has  recently  gone  into  the  market  and 
paid  as  high  as  $1  a dozen  premium  for 
: considerable  quantities  of  goods  which  he 
; was  unable  to  supply 'for  current  use  from 
! his  own  output.  It  is  true  that  not  many 
will  go  to  this  extreme,  but  it  is  well  worth 
; noting  as  an  evidence  of  a desire  to  satisfy 
customers. 

Heavy  Orders  Declined 

Within  the  week  some  very  heavy 
duplicate  orders  from  wholesalers  have 
been  refused  by  manufacturers,  even  when 
premiums  were  offered,  because  of  the  im- 
possibility of  shipping  the  goods  at  any 
time  during  the  remainder  of  this  year. 
This  indicates  that  the  outlook  for  fall  is 
even  less  satisfactory  than  that  for  the 
past  spring. 

Some  of  those  who  are  still  in  position 
to  accept  more  orders  are  again  advancing 
prices ; others  are  advancing  them  in  order 
to  keep  customers  away. 

Misbranding  of  Goods 

On  many  occasions  the  Economist  has 
discussed  the  various  forms  of  misrepre- 
sentation in  the  marking  or  advertising  of 
knit  goods.  A particularly  flagrant  case 
of  misbranding  has  recently  come  under 
our  direct  observation. 

From  a foreign  concern  we  received  a 
request  to  place  an  order  for  a large  quan- 
tity of  hosiery.  One  of  the  manufactur- 
ers whom  we  asked  to  figure  on  the  order 
sent  a sample  of  an  extremely  low  grade, 
stamped  “Combed  Maco,  Four  Thread 


Heel  and  Toe,”  but  made  of  a very  poor 
quality  of  American  cotton  and  with  only 
double  heel  and  toe. 

Stamps  ’Em  as  Per  Order 

As  soon  as  the  prospective  purchaser 
saw  the  sample  and  the  way  it  was 
branded  he  threw  it  out,  saying  he  would 
not  deal  with  a manufacturer  who  resorted 
to  such  practices.  We  wrote  the  manufac- 
turer to  that  effect,  and  here  is  his  reply : 

Referring  to  your  letter  of  June  27,  we  are 
compelled  to  take  exception  to  the  remarks  of 
your  prospective  customer.  The  fact  that 
“Combed  Maco”  and  “4  Thread  Heel  and  Toe” 
stamps  appear  on  these  samples  does  not  reflect 
on  our  responsibility,  since  we  stamp  goods  ac- 
cording to  the  orders  of  our  customers  and  these 
special  samples  were  put  up  for  another  concern 
and  were  only  used  to  show  the  quality  of  mer- 
chandise. 

We  are  thoroughly  responsible  for  our  obliga- 
tions, also  to  furnish  goods  to  sample.  If  he 
wanted  “Silk”  put  on  these  goods  we  would  put 
it  on  for  him.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  this 
•whatever,  as  we  sell  the  goods  and  put  them  up 
to  order,  as  stated  above.  We  think  this  party 
is  evidently  not  familiar  with  the  demands  of 
the  buyers,  either  in  this  country  or  in  his  own. 
We  are  shipping  a lot  of  goods  to  the  European 
countries,  and  practically  every  one  of  them  call 
for  special  stamping  and  this  varies  considerably. 

We  represent  our  goods  to  be  just  as  the 
sample.  The  stamping  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  merchandise.  That  will  always  be 
according  to  the  orders  of  the  customer  and  not 
an  intention  on  our  part  to  mislead.  If  the  custo- 
mer wishes  to  mislead  his  buyers,  we  cannot  help 
that,  as  we  are  the  servants  of  our  trade  only. 

We  just  wish  to  explain  our  position  in  this, 
as  we  have  never  before  been  accused  of  mis- 
representing anything,  and  we  have  been  in  busi- 
ness for  a good  many  years. 

Trusting  we  have  made  ourselves  clear,  we 
beg  to  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 


P,  S. — If  your  buyer  is  not  familiar  with 
hosiery  and  wishes  to  know  just  the  exact  grades 
of  yarn  that  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
goods,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  furnish  it,  and  we 
beg  to  say  that  when  we  tell  you  what  it  is  made 
of  it  will  be  correct  in  every  particular. 

He  Is  Not  Responsible 

Analysis  of  the  letter  brings  out  some 
especially  interesting  statements.  The 
manufacturer  puts  the  onus  on  the  trade, 
and  disclaims  responsibility.  So  does  the 
crook  who  breaks  the  law  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  a fellow-criminal.  Also  note  this 
manufacturers’  declaration : “If  he 

wanted  ‘Silk’  stamped  on  these  goods  we 
would  put  it  on  for  him.”  Here,  again, 
the  sense  of  moral  responsibility  is  appar- 
ently lacking. 

The  manufacturer  expresses  the  opin- 
ion that  the  prospective  purchaser  “is  not 
familiar  with  the  demands  of  buyers.” 
Well,  it  is  clear  that  as  an  honest  mer- 
chant he  is  not  familiar  with  dishonest 
methods. 

Again,  note  the  manufacturer’s  post- 
script: “If  your  buyer  is  not  familiar 

with  hosiery,  etc.”  It  was  because  this 
buyer  was  familiar  with  hosiery  that  he 
immediately  recognized  the  impossibility 


of  buying  at  the  price  named  hosiery  made 
from  combed  Maco  or  with  four-ply  heel 
and  toe  and  was,  therefore,  unwilling  to 
place  an  order  with  a manufacturer  who 
would  thus  mis-stamp  his  goods. 

Emphasizes  Demand  for  Law 

What  is  the  trade  to  think  of  a manu- 
facturer who  will  so  prostitute  his  product, 
or  of  buyers  who  make  such  demands  as 
the  manufacturer  professes  his  willingness 
to  comply  with?  The  Economist  knows 
very  well  that  there,  are  buyers  who  do 
ask  for  such  mis-stamping.  Fortunately, 
their  number  is  steadily  decreasing  as  it 
becomes  more  generally  realized  that  no 
manufacturer  or  dealer  can  permanently 
gain  by  misrepresentation. 

Placing  as  it  does  such  strong  empha- 
sis on  the  prevalence  of  dishonest  methods, 
the  incident  adds  weight  to  the  demand 
for  the  enactment  of  federal  legislation 
against  misbranding. 

Creating  “Atmosphere” 

Wholesale  Houses  Realize  Trade  Need  Not 
Be  Dull  and  Sordid 

In  last  week’s  Economist  we  reprinted  an  ar- 
ticle published  in  a London  paper  by  Selfridge 
& Co.,  Ltd.,  relative  to  the  new  and  different  light 
in  which  business  is  regarded  in  England.  It  is 
not  only  in  that  country,  however,  that  business 
is  being  viewed  in  a new  and  different  aspect. 
For  example,  the  Economist  has  set  forth  at 
various  times  the  palatial  character  of  the  show- 
rooms and  salesrooms  maintained  by  some  of  New 
York’s  wholesale  concerns.  We  have  also  referred 
to  the  elaborate  methods  employed  for  the  display 
of  merchandise  by  manufacturers  and  other 
wholesalers;  for  instance,  the  use  of  living  models, 
in  an  ornate  setting,  and  the  construction  of  illu- 
minated show  windows  within  the  salesrooms. 

Quite  recently  the  policy  of  throwing  “atmos- 
phere” into  business  quarters  has  been  carried 
even  further.  Thus  we  find  a dress-goods  house, 
H.  Herrman,  Sternbach  & Co.,  decorating  the  many 
windows  of  the  floor  they  occupy  with  flowers  and 
plants.  Again,  the  silk  firm  of  Chas.  School- 
house  & Son  have  added  to  the  attractiveness  of 
their  showrooms  by  installing  therein  a number 
of  cages  containing  canaries. 

♦ 

Care  for  Guard  Members 

Among  the  concerns  in  various  centers  which 
have  announced  their  purpose  of  paying  full  sal- 
ary to  those  of  their  employees  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard  and  are  called  out 
for  active  service  is  the  McAlpin  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  We  are  informed  by  George  V.  Post, 
president  of  the  concern,  that  the  McAlpin  Co. 
will  also  keep  open  the  positions  of  such  em- 
ployees. 

♦ 

About  300  employees  of  Sage,  Allen  & Co., 
Hartford,  Conn.,  had  an  outing  recently.  The 
party  traveled  in  four  large  open  trolley  cars  to 
a near-by  resort.  They  were  accompanied  by  a 
band. 

The  store  of  Stone  & Thomas,  Wheeling,  W. 
Va.,  was  closed  all  day,  on  a recent  Thursday, 
for  the  holding  of  the  fifth  annual  outing.  The 
program  opened  at  9.15  a.  m.  There  was  a base- 
ball game  and  various  other  athletic  sports,  prizes 
being  given  to  the  winners.  There  were  also 
swimming,  dancing,  and  other  amusements. 
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Already  Thousands  of  Dealers  are  Repoi 

Local  Theaters  to  Merchi 

ROSEKNIT  numbers 


worn  by  America  s leading  motion  camera  stars  are  now ) 
shown  in  thousands  of  theaters  throughout  the  country — from  East,  West,  North 
South  comes  the  report  of  increased  sales  and  utmost  attention-value  caused  b 
ROSEKNIT  big  scenario  star  campaign — the  greatest  promotive  force  ever  put  beE 
textile  product — an  association  of  fashion  and  stardom  never  before  equalled. 

A prominent  western  merchant  writes,  “We  not  only  have  calls  for  silk  coat  l 
bers,  but  have  been  asked  to  show  the  same  coat  as  worn  by  Pauline  Frederick.” 
southern  store  writes,  ‘‘It  not  only  stimulated  interest  but  sales  as  well.”  An  easterr 
dicate  of  stores  writes  us  as  follows:  “Your  dealer-connecting  plan  certainly  gives 

interest  in  life  to  our  silk  coat  department.  It  brought  in  many  new  faces  and  ga, 
a direct  tie-up  with  our  local  theaters” — These  and  hundreds  of  similar  quotation 

THE  FOLLOWING  COAT  NUMBERS  ARE  WORN  BY  THE  LEADING  ACTRESSES  OF 
THE  FILM— POPULARIZED  AND  ADVERTISED  IN  EVERY  WAY— NOTE  THESE  DE- 
SCRIPTIONS AND  PRICES— LET  US  SEND  GARMENTS  TO  YOU  AT  ONCE 


No.  1 Viola  Dana,  checkerboard  pattern  coat, 

made  of  pure  fibre  silk  with  chic  sailor  collar  and 
sash  of  pure  silk,  at  $120.00  per  dozen.  Similar 
models  at  $54.00  per  dozen. 

No.  2 — The  Pearl  White  Favorite,  checkerboard 
coat  pattern  with  attractive  shawl  collar,  made  of 
pure  fibre  silk  at  $120.00  per  dozen.  Smaller 
checkerboard  pattern  at  $105.00  per  dozen  and 
without  collar  at  $96.00  per  dozen. 

No.  3— S ociety  Favorite  Coat,  worn  by  two  leading 
camera  stars,  at  $42.00  per  dozen  and  upward.  One 
of  the  most  popular  coats  of  the  season,  now  ready 
with  sailor  collar  at  $60.00  per  dozen.  Awning 
'tripe  design. 


No.  4— A very  attractive  model  in  solid  < 
with  contrasting  collar  and  full  size  sash,  fur 
in  all  popular  designs  and  color  combinati< 
$45.00  per  dozen. 


aline  r rederick  Coat — a purr 
i solid  color,  with  striped  I 
a very  dainty  and  attractive  j 
dozen.  Similar  designs  at  J 


All  these  garments  ready  for  immediate  delivery — Write 


ROSE  KNIT  GOODS  CO 


CREATORS  OF  KNITTED  NOVELTIES 
1251-5  West  9th  Street,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Fermanent  New  York  Office:  409  Wilson  Building,  1270  Broadway,  cor. 


PEARL  WHITE 


a 


For  the  benefit  of  buyers  visiting  the  markets,  our  line  will  be  on  display  beginning 
August  1 st 

at  St.  Louis  at  Chicago 

Jefferson  Hotel  Great  Northern  Hotel 


—The  Mary  Fuller  Coat — a pure  thread  silk 

I it,  with  sailor  collar  and  sash,  specially 
ble  for  street  and  outing  wear  at  $180.00 
ozen.  A similar  light-weight  model  at 
'0  per  dozen.  Same  garment  with  V-neck 
0.00  per  dozen. 

—The  Scenario  Worsted  Jersey  Sport  Coat 

of  pure  worsted  in  a variety  of  dainty  pat- 
( at  $24.00  per  dozen  and  upward. 

• — An  attractive  two-tone  model  with  sash  at 
*)  per  dozen  and  upward. 

It — A new  nobby  coat  of  pure  fibre  silk  with 
: :rboard  collar  and  belt  at  $90.00  per  dozen. 


No.  11 — An  angora  pure  silk  coat  with  convertible 
collar  and  full  size  sash,  comes  in  white,  gold,  Copen- 
hagen, rose  and  green — one  of  the  most  attractive 
models  ever  worn  by  a film  actress,  being  popular- 
ized in  a leading  scenario  production.  Price 
$180.00  per  dozen. 

No.  12 — Misses’  Silk  Coat  with  shawl  collar  at 
$22.50  per  dozen  and  upward.  Thirty  different 
models  in  all  the  latest  styles  and  colors. 

No.  13 — New  blazer  striped  pattern  with  shawl 
collar  and  full  size  sash  at  $54.00  per  dozen.  Same 
garment  with  V-neck  at  $45.00  per  dozen. 


All  these  garments  ready  for  immediate  delivery — Write 

THE  ROSE  KNIT  GOODS  CO. 


CREATORS  OF  KNITTED  NOVELTIES 


☆ 

Ail  CAMPAIGN 


1251-5  West  9th  Street,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Perrranent  New  York  Office:  409  Wilscn  Building,  1270  Broadway,  cor.  33rd  Street 


eased  Silk  Coat  Sales — From 
lows  Goes  the  Throng 


received  from  merchants  throughout  the  country,  all  of  which  is  pro- 
id  evidence  of  the  value  and  sales  possibilities  of  ROSEKNIT  numbers 
ted  with  the  leading  motion  camera  stars,  the  leading  producing  com- 
and  their  leading  productions. 


tsk  for  our  lithographed  window  cards,  sheet  posters,  counter  display 
and  other  interior  display  features,  connecting  your  store  with  your 
:heater,  together  with  finding  out  the  advance  scenario  bookings  for  your  locality 
by  you  will  know  in  advance  the  production  dates  as  applied  to  your  community. 


hink  of  the  number  of  young  women  of  your  community  who  will  want  to  wear 
Ime  coat  as  worn  by  Pauline  Frederick,  Viola  Dana,  Mary  Fuller,  Pearl  White,  Kitty 
>n  and  Mae  Murray,  and  many  others. 


MAE  MURRAY 
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THE  MONARCH  Kt 

l ITTIN 

G COMPANY  Ltd 

TRADE  MARK 

..Jh 

REGISTERED 

Pictorial  News 


JUSTICE  IS  NOT  ALWAYS  BLIND 

Thomas  Osborne,  who  was  removed  from  the  warden- 
ship  of  Sing  Sing  Prison  because  he  stopped  the 
hounding  of  prisoners  by  preying  politicians  is  wel- 
comed back  upon  his  reappointment  by  a parade  of 
the  inmates. 


The  Supremacy  of  Success 


That  is  what 


stands  for 


Success  in  anticipating  style . 

Success  in  manufacturing  efficiency . 

Success  in  delivering  value . 

And  nothing  succeeds  like  success.  The  biggest  sweater 
organization  in  America  is  still  growing. 

We  are  now  doubling  the  capacity  of  our  big  Buffalo 
plant. 

You  are  right.  There  is  a reason.  We  are  saving  money  and  creat- 
ing business  for  an  army  of  retailers. 

Come  to  Headquarters.  We  Are  Manufacturers — NOT  Wholesalers 

THE  MONARCH  KNITTING  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

The  Largest  Sweater  Organisation  on  the  American  Continent, 
Operating  Four  Big  Plants  Selling  Direct  to  the  Retailer. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Mills:  Dunnville,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Catharines 
New  York  Office: 

A.  P.  Proctor,  1009-1010  Wilson  Bldg.,  33d  St.  and  Broadway 
Chicago  Office:  L.  H.  Ruehl  & Co.,  227  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 
Hawaiian  Island,  Honolulu,  T.  H. : 

J.  E.  Breault,  1 2 Queen  St.,  P.  O.  Box  640. 


No.  63809  Z 

Ladies’  Fibre  Silk  Coat  made  from  jersey 
web  material  with  a large  striped  sailor 
collar,  two  pockets  and  sash.  Sizes  34 
to  46.  Colors:  black-white-black,  copen- 
hagen-white-copenhagen,  rose-white-rose, 
kelly-white-kelly. 


rT^HE  great  variety  of  attrac- 
tive patterns,  and  the  rea- 
sonable prices  of  Scranton 
Laces  is  a combination  that  never 
fails  in  its  appeal  to  discriminating 
women. 

oJhe  Scranton  SI  ace  Company 

general  Offices,  Scnanfon.tPa. 

JJtoit 'yorfi?,  212  cfffiftyipe.  tS&icayo,  j^epublic  J3lJg . 
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I^MSTRONG’S 

LINOLEUM 

“Cooperation — Mutual  Helpfulness — 

Is  the  Keynote  of  Modern  Business” 


Armstrong  Cork  Company 

Linoleum  Department  Lancaster,  Pa. 

George  B.  Swayne,  Selling  Agent 

212  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Hey  worth  Building,  Chicago 


“Told  in  the  Store” 


“ How  to  Lay  and  Care  for  Linoleum  ” 


The  Pattern  Book — Season  1916 


Shows  all  the  330  Armstrong  patterns  in  their  actual  colors. 
Made  to  fit  the  salesman’s  pocket.  With  it,  sales  may  be  made 
in  the  store  or  at  the  customer’s  home  when  she  phones  for 
“your  linoleum  man.’’ 

Cooperation  means  bigger  profits  for  both  of  us.  We  will 
gladly  forward  copies  of  these  books  on  request.  In  ordering 
refer  to  Set  No.  81  of  “Selling  Helps.” 


This  sentence  is  quoted  from  the  introduction  of  “Selling  Helps.” 
It  is  the  idea  back  of  all  four  books  shown  on  this  page. 

“Armstrong’s  Linoleum  Selling  Helps” 


This  64-page  book  is  chock  full  of  valuable  information  for  the 
merchant,  the  linoleum  buyer,  and  the  advertising  manager.  It 
contains  articles  on  how  to  increase  linoleum  sales,  pictures  of 
linoleum  in  actual  use  in  every  room  of  the  house,  displays  inside 
the  store,  street  car  cards,  lantern  slides,  suggestions  for  letters 
to  prospective  customers;  also  reproductions  of  newspaper  cuts, 
showing  various  patterns,  and  complete  one-  and  two-column 
newspaper  ready-to-use  ads.  This  book  is  a veritable  treasure 
house  of  inspiration  and  suggestion  for  the  linoleum  buyer. 


An  interesting  tale  of  a buyer’s  visit  to  the  Armstrong  plant, 
illustrated  with  pictures  of  the  various  processes  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  Armstrong’s  Linoleum.  Designed  for  you  and  your  sales- 
men. There  is  always  more  enthusiasm  in  selling  goods  when 
the  salesman  knows  how  they  are  made. 


A practical  help  for  every  merchant,  whether  or  not  he  sells 
Armstrong’s.  This  book  tells  how  to  lay  linoleum  properly,  and 
how  to  care  for  it  after  it  is  laid,  so  that  it  will  give  the  longest 
wear  and  the  greatest  satisfaction.  It  is  intended  for  distribution 
among  your  customers,  and  is  illustrated  with  color  reproductions 
of  photographs  showing  the  appropriateness  of  Armstrong’s 
Linoleum  as  a floor  covering  for  dining  rooms,  living-rooms  and 
nurseries,  as  well  as  for  kitchens  and  bathrooms.  We  will  supply 
200  copies  free;  additional  copies  at  a nominal  charge. 
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Make  New  Prices  on  Various  Floorcoverings 


Conditions  in  the  floorcovering  field 
are  far  from  satisfactory  to  the  manufac- 
turer or  to  the  retailer.  The  shortage  of 
raw  materials  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  repeated  comment  in  the  Economist 
for  a year  or  more  is  steadily  growing 
more  acute.  As  one  prominent  manufac- 
turer put  it  last  week: 

Many  Ships  Wanted 

“Wool  suitable  for  making  carpets  and 
rugs  can  now  be  had  only  from  Asiatic 
sources.  I believe  there  is  plenty  of  such 
wool  for  us  all  if  we  could  only  get  it,  but 
there  are  not  ships  enough  sailing  from 
Chinese  and  Indian  ports  to-day  to  bring 
us  these  wools.  What  ships  there  are  en- 
gaged in  traffic  with  the  district  named 
are  carrying  mixed  cargoes  and  we  are 
compelled  to  get  along  as  best  we  may  with 
the  limited  quantities  of  wool  which  form 
part  of  those  cargoes. 

Why  Supply  Is  Limited 

“Most  of  the  vessels  that  are  used  in 
this  traffic  are  under  the  British  flag  and 
sail,  as  a rule,  to  some  British  port.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  wool  carried  in  these 
-vessels  is  needed  by  British  manufacturers 
for  commercial  uses  or  for  the  making  of 
war  materials  for  the  use  of  the  armies 
in  the  field.  This  fact  has  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  supply  upon  which  we  can 
count  and  that  supply,  in  my  opinion,  must 
-continue  to  be  a limited  one  for  as  long 


a period  as  I care  to  contemplate — cer- 
tainly for  another  season — and  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  how  much  longer. 

“Some  of  us  manufacturers  are  pro- 
tected by  contracts  covering  periods  of 
various  lengths,  and  as  long  as  the  sellers 
can  make  deliveries  we  can  continue  our 
regular  production  and  can  estimate  our 
manufacturing  costs  with  fair  accuracy. 
But  those  manufacturers,  and  I mean 
largely  the  smaller  concerns,  who  have 
no  such  contracts  must  of  necessity  buy 
such  yarns  as  they  can  get  at  the  market 
rate,  which  changes  from  day  to  day. 

Must  Look  Well  Ahead 

“It  is  because  of  the  shortage  of  supply 
of  suitable  wools  that  manufacturers  put 
a limit  on  the  period  of  their  production 
at  the  prices  they  named  at  the  opening 
last  May.  Since  then  some  of  us  have 
extended  the  limit  without  advancing 
prices,  while  others  have  made  new  and 
higher  prices  for  their  goods,  the  differ- 
ence being  the  amount  necessary  to  cover 
the  increased  cost  of  raw  materials  which 
they  have  had  to  pay. 

Jute  Yams  and  Burlap 

“What  I have  said  about  wool  applies 
to  the  jute  yarns — used  as  stuff er — with 
equal  force,  inasmuch  as  the  jute  fibers 
from  which  these  yarns  are  made  can  be 
had  only  from  Calcutta  and  its  vicinity, 
though,  as  a rule,  shipments  are  made 


from  Calcutta  to  Dundee  and  from  that 
port  our  supplies  must  be  sent  across  the 
Atlantic  to  us. 

“Inasmuch  as  the  British  government 
is  using  practically  all  of  the  jute  obtain- 
able for  the  wrapping  of  food  supplies  for 
its  armies,  manufacturers  of  carpets  are 
sometimes  hard  put  to  it  for  supplies  of 
this  material.  The  linen  yarns  we  use 
are  also  in  short  supply  and  are  corre- 
spondingly expensive.” 

The  jute  situation,  as  stated  above,  is 
also  affecting  the  production  of  linoleums. 
Manufacturers  are  experiencing  consider- 
able difficulty  in  obtaining  burlaps  which 
are  used  as  the  foundation  of  linoleums 
and  floor  oilcloths  and  accordingly  they, 
too,  are  making  advances  in  the  price  of 
their  product. 

Many  Price  Advances 

Among  the  advances  which  have  been 
made  during  the  month  are  the  following. 
The  figures  quoted  for  rugs  in  every  case 
are  for  9 x 12  and  other  sizes  are  in  pro- 
portion thereto.  The  figures  given  for 
carpetings  are  per  yard. 

Bigelow-Hartford  Carpet  Co. 

Bigelow  Bagdad  Brussels,  $1 ; Bigelow 
Imperial  Ispahan,  $2.50 ; Bigelow  Soumac, 
$2;  “Hartford  Saxony,”  $2;  Bigelow  Ar- 
lington, $1.50;  Onyx  tapestry,  50  cents; 
Phoenix  tapestry,  50  cents ; Berkshire  tap- 
estry, 50  cents;  Saranac  tapestry,  75 
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cents;  Pera  velvet,  $1;  Wilverton  velvet, 
$1;  Concord  Brussels,  $1. 

Alexander  Smith  & Sons  Carpet  Co. 


Rugs : Ardsley  Axminster,  55  cents ; 
Saxony  Axminster,  75  cents;  Carlton  Ax- 
minster, 75  cents;  Smith  Axminster,  $1 ; 
Yonkers  Axminster,  $1;  Kirman  Axmin- 
ster, $1 ; Hudson  tapestry,  35  cents ; Manor 
tapestry,  50  cents;  Nepperhan  tapestry, 
60  cents;  Katonah  velvet,  50  cents;  Pali- 
sade velvet,  60  cents;  Colonial  velvet,  75 
cents;  Wilton  velvet,  $1. 

Carpets:  “F”  Palisade,  2 (4  cents;  “B” 
Palisade,  2 (4  cents;  Best  tapestry  filling, 
5 cents;  Palisade  velvets,  2(4  cents;  Vel- 
vet, 5 cents ; Velvet  filling,  5 cents ; Wilton 
fi  velvet,  714  cents;  Wilton  velvet  special, 
714  cents ; Wilton  velvet  filling,  71/2  cents ; 
} Amackassin,  10  cents;  Mottled  Palisade 
I velvet,  214  cents;  Mottled  extra  velvet,  5 
1 cents ; Mottled  fine  mixture,  5 cents ; Sax- 
ony Axminster,  5 cents;  Gobelin  Axmin- 
I ster,  714  cents;  Nonpareil  Axminster,  10 


vet,  4 cents;  Mosaic  tapestry,  3 cents; 
Highspire  tapestry,  2 cents ; Rex  tapestry, 
314  cents. 

Shuttleworth  Bros.  Co. 

Rugs:  Oneida  Brussels,  $1.15;  Am- 
sterdam Brussels,  $1.15;  Shuttleworth 
Wilton,  $1.75;  Karnak  Wilton,  $2.95. 

Roxbury  Carpet  Co. 

Rugs : Extra  quality  Axminster,  50 
cents ; Ten  wire  seamless  tapestry,  $1. 

Schofield,  Mason  & Co. 

Rugs:  Selkirk  Wilton,  $1.50;  Durbar 
Wilton,  $1 ; Hampton  Body  Brussels,  $1. 

New  Linoleum  Scale 

Effective  Aug.  1 the  Nairn  Linoleum 
Co.  quote  the  following  new  prices  on 
their  product: 

Inlaid — Newark  “A”  Straight  Line, 
$1.15;  Newark  “B”  Straight  Line,  $1.03; 


and  red)  87  cents;  (green  and  gray)  98 
cents;  “B”  8/4  (brown  and  red)  71 
cents;  (green  and  gray)  81  cents;  16/4 
(brown  and  red)  76  cents;  (green  and 
gray)  86  cents;  “S”  8/4  (brown  and  red) 
61  cents;  (green  and  gray)  69  cents; 
16/4  (brown  and  red)  66  cents;  (green 
and  gray)  75  cents;  “M”  8/4  (brown  and 
red)  51  cents;  (green  and  gray)  57  cents; 
16/4,  (brown  and  red)  56  cents;  (green 
and  gray)  62  cents. 

Printed:  “M”  8/4  and  10/4,  51  cents; 
16/4,  55  cents;  “E”  8/4  and  10/4,  47 
cents ; 16/4,  51  cents ; Essex,  8/4,  44  cents ; 
“E”  24  in.  and  36  in.  Passage  cloth,  47 
cents. 

Pro-Lino:  “A”  (blue  seal)  33 V4  cents; 
“B”  (red  seal)  32  cents. 

Lin-Rhuber,  81  cents. 

They  direct  particular  attention  to  the 
new  prices  for  all  plain  linoleum  and  cork 
carpet  in  colors. 


cents. 

Stephen  Sanford  & Sons  Inc. 

Rugs:  Beauvais  Axminster,  50  cents; 
I Fervak  Axminster,  $1;  Cashmere  Wilton, 
$2.25;  Teheran  velvet,  75  cents;  Triple 
f Extra  tapestry,  $1;  Double  Extra  tapes- 
try, $1. 

Carpets:  Teheran  velvet,  5 cents; 

I Double  Extra  tapestry,  2(4  cents;  Comet 
i tapestry,  2(4  cents. 

I ! John  Bromley  & Sons 

Rugs : Livonia  Axminster,  50  cents ; 

: Marlboro  Axminster,  50  cents;  Corsair 
Axminster,  50  cents. 

Newburgh  Carpet  Co. 

Rugs:  Regent  tapestry,  50  cents. 

McCleary,  Wallin  & Crouse 

Rugs : Panama  tapestry,  60  cents ; On- 
tario tapestry,  85  cents;  Red  Star  Ax- 
( minster,  60  cents ; Liberty  Axminster,  55 
cents ; Khorassan  Axminster,  60  cents ; 
Candahar  Axminster,  60  cents;  Superior, 
50  cents ; Steuben,  60  cents ; Mohawk  vel- 
vet, $1.70;  Gotham  velvet,  $1.20;  Diamond 
A (9  x 11),  60  cents. 

Carpets:  Columbian,  % Axminster,  3 
cents ; Hard  Service,  2 cents. 

1 

C.  H.  Masland  & Sons 

Rugs : Mosaic  tapestry,  50  cents ; 
Highspire  tapestry,  70  cents;  Rex  tapes- 
try, 70  cents;  Amber  velvet,  $1.15. 

Carpets:  Fernbrook  velvet,  5 cents; 
Amber  velvet,  7 cents;  Plain  Amber  vel- 


Circular  Rag  Rug  Shown  by  Waters  & Jones 


Sussex,  85  cents;  Thistle  “B,”  96  cents; 
Thistle  “C,”  83(4  cents;  Hudson,  72 
cents;  Universal  Straight  Line,  69(4 
cents;  Reliance,  67  cents;  Plank,  8214 
cents;  Granite  No.  1,  82  cents;  Granite 
No.  2,  66  cents;  Granite  No.  3,  62  cents. 

Cork  Carpet:  “A”  (brown,  red  and 
tan)  $1.09;  (green  and  blue)  $1.17;  Spe- 
cial (brown,  red  and  tan)  94  cents; 
(green  and  blue)  $1;  “B”  (brown,  red 
and  tan)  85  cents;  (green  and  blue)  89 
cents. 

Plain:  XXX  Battleship  (brown  and 
red)  $1.36;  (green  and  gray)  $1.53;  XX 
Battleship  (brown  and  red)  $1.30;  (green 
and  gray)  $1.45;  X Battleship  (brown 
and  red)  $1.05;  (green  and  gray)  $1.18. 

“A”  8/4  (brown  and  red)  82  cents; 
(green  and  gray)  93  cents;  16/4  (brown 


Golf  Tournament  On 

The  ninth  annual  tournament  of  the 
Carpet  Trade  Golf  Association  was  held 
on  the  links  of  the  Hackensack  Golf  Club, 
Hackensack,  N.  J.,  on  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day of  this  week.  The  130  entries  of  con- 
testants in  the  various  matches  are  be- 
lieved to  be  a record  for  the  association. 
The  program  calls  for  the  qualifying 
round,  medal  play  on  Thursday  morning, 
followed  by  divisions,  match  play,  in  the 
afternoon.  On  Thursday  morning  the 
Inter-City  Cup  will  be  played  for,  the  con- 
testants consisting  of  teams  of  six  men 
each  from  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia 
and  New  York.  After  the  close  of  the 
day’s  play  the  association  will  hold  its  an- 
nual dinner  at  the  club  house  on  the 
grounds.  On  Friday  the  tournament  will 
conclude,  the  semi-finals  being  played  off 
in  the  morning  and  the  finals  in  the 
afternoon. 

+ 

Miles  R.  Price,  who  has  long  been  associated 
with  the  John  C.  Uhrlab  Co.,  importers  of 
Oriental  rugs,  is  now  a member  of  the  firm.  John 
C.  Uhrlab,  Jr.,  has  just  become  a member  of  the 
company’s  selling  force. 

Charles  F.  Snyder,  who  has  had  charge  of  the 
rug,  carpet  and  linoleum  department  in  the  store 
of  the  Greenhut  Co.  and  its  predecessors  for  about 
fourteen  years,  will  hereafter  have  charge  of  the 
upholstery  department  in  addition  to  the  floor- 
coverings,  he  having  taken  over  the  upholsteries 
upon  the  resignation  of  Andrew  Brogan  a few 
weeks  ago.  John  M.  Watts,  who  has  been  Mr. 
Snyder’s  assistant  for  six  years,  continues  in 
that  capacity  and  will  give  his  attention  to  the 
floorcovering  end. 


Unusual  Display  of  Grass  Rugs  Which  Filled  Five  Large  Windows,  by  Milton  Hartman,  Display  Manager  for  A.  A.  Brager,  Baltimore 
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JUST  ARRIVING!  The  Largest  Shipment  and  Best  Selection  of 

Oriental  Rugs 

That  have  come  to  this  country  since  the  beginning  of  the  European  War — a shipment  of  thousands  of  pieces 
direct  from  Persia,  consisting  of — 


FINE  IRANS, 
DOZARS, 
MOSSULS, 
SHIRAZ, 


CABISTANS, 

TOURSOUS, 

GHAINS, 

MESHEDS, 


FINE  MELAYER, 

EXTRA  MELAYER  DOZARS, 
and  EXTRA  MELAYER  ZARONIMIS: 


All  sizes — large  and  small.  Also  a rich  assortment  of  Hamadan  Carpets  in  all  qualities — 

AT  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 

This  great  purchase  of  Orientals  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  war — before  the  inflation  in  prices — and 
we  offer  them  to  buyers  at  prices  which  are  very  low  indeed. 

This  extraordinary  shipment  of  Oriental  Rugs,  together  with  the  comprehensive  showing  in  our  regular  lines, 
brings  our  stocks  in  size  and  quality  to  proportions  greater  than  have  ever  been  known  in  New  York. 

BIDJARS,  KERATCHIS,  MAHALS,  HAMADANS, 

ARDELS,  FEMENINE,  GHORVES,  KIRMAN,  ETC. 

Together  with  the  largest  stock  in  this  city  of  small-sized  Mossul  Rugs — from  2 x 4 to  7 x 5 feet. 

Come  and  see  these  rugs — and  do  not  put  off  your  visit.  Insist  on  seeing  the  new  shipment  advertised  in  The 
Economist. 


Eastern  Rug  and  Trading  Co. 


212  Fifth  Ave. 
NEW  YORK 


S0\ 


Draperies 
Upholstery  Goods 

Rugs 

Novel  original  materials,  designs  and 
color  combinations  at  prices  which 
enable  you  to  do  a volume  of  business. 

Have  you  seen  our  lines? 

Witcombe,  McGeachin  & Co. 

IMPORTERS 

Sundour  Building,  20-24  West  37th  Street,  New  York 


If  a new  dealer  can  sell 
in  one  month  $15,000 
worth  of  Hoovers 

— and  by  the  way — that  is  exactly  what  one 
dealer  did  in  March  1916,  it  shows  clearly 
the  possibilities  in  the  sale  of  the  Hoover. 

H ere’s  what  one  dealer  says  of  the 
Hoover,  and  it’s  the  index  to  why 
dealers  are  building  up  big  business 
on  the  H oover: 

“To  my  notion  the  Hoover  is  the 
only  power  sweeper  on  the  market 
that  does  the  work  the  way  it 
should  be  done.” 

With  the  understanding  that  no  obli- 
gation is  involved,  let  us  send  you 
complete  information  about  the 
Hoover  and  our  attrac- 
tive proposition  to 
dealers. 

The  Hoover  Suction 
Sweeper  Company 

524  East  Maple  Avenue 
New  Berlin,  Ohio 


iSs £A 


July  29,  1916 


FOR  DEPARTMENT  MANAGERS  AND  THEIR  ASSISTANTS 
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For  Stephens  Bill 


Sales  Manager  Cole  Reaffirms  Attitude 
and  Slaps  Macy’s  Sales  Plans 

Several  times  in  the  past  we  have 
given  publicity  to  various  communications 
purporting  to  show  the  relative  merits  of 
the  stand  taken  by  R.  H.  Macy  & Co.  and 
that  taken  by  M.  J.  Whittall  in  regard  to 
the  Stephens  bill.  Below  we  publish  a let- 
ter recently  received,  in  answer  to  one 
from  George  H.  Toulson,  buyer  of  carpets 
and  rugs  for  R.  H.  Macy  & Co.,  which  was 
published  in  the  Rug,  Carpet  and  Drapery 
Section  of  June  24: 

Editor  of  the  Dry  Goods  Ecnomist. 

Dear  Sir: — I have  yours  of  the  7th  calling  my 
attention  to  your  issue  of  June  24th  which  was 
received  during  my  absence  from  the  city. 

I would  reiterate  my  statement  that  the  date 
of  the  Macy  advertisement  on  our  goods  does  not 
in  my  opinion  affect  the  question  in  the  least. 
Not  only  were  other  advertisements  on  our  goods 
published  later  on,  after  they  had  determined  the 
goods  were  not  necessary  to  the  successful  con- 
duct of  their  business,  which  was  the  reason  given 
by  both  Mr.  Straus  and  Mr.  Toulson  for  the  sale, 
although  not  the  reason  given  to  the  public  in 
their  advertisement,  but  they  have  continued  the 
same  policy  on  other  merchandise,  notably  of 
late  Victor  talking  machines  and  silks. 

The  present  method  of  distributing  Whittall 
rugs  makes  it  more  unprofitable  to  obtain  them 
for  cut  price  purposes,  and  as  the  evils  of  the 
policy  become  better  understood,  fewer  firms  are 
willing  to  respond  to  the  urging  of  price  cutters 
that  they  violate  their  word  of  honor  for  a paltry 
commission;  therefore  some  of  our  friends  are 
conducting  themselves  better  because  they  are 
compelled  by  conditions. 

Regarding  the  Wanamaker  sale,  we  believe 
any  fair-minded  person  will  admit  that  we  are 
not  responsible  for  what  newspapers  choose  to 
print.  If  a reporter  can  estimate  in  a few 
minutes  the  loss  which  it  took  us  many  days  to 
arrive  at  ourselves,  he  is  certainly  a wonderful 
individual. 

What  happened  at  our  mills,  the  amount  of 
merchandise  involved  and  its  condition,  was  made 
no  secret  at  tihe  time.  Despite  Mr.  Toulson’s 
statement  on  various  occasions  that  Wanamaker 
was  the  only  one  considered  in  the  deal  our  office 
records  will  show  that  the  goods  were  offered  to 
every  large  store  in  the  country,  and  among  those 
who  called  to  inquire  was  Mr.  Toulson  himself 
and  he  had  all  the  information  at  the  time  that 
the  purchaser  had. 

The  Whittall  Mills  did  nothing  at  the  time  but 
what  they  were  permitting  their  customers  to  do: 
i.e.,  sell  without  delay  goods  damaged  by  fire  or 
water  or  in  any  other  way  which  so  damages  the 
goods  that  their  retention  will  result  in  greater 
loss.  Whether  or  not  it  is  the  best  policy  is  a 
question  which  we  would  be  perfectly  willing  to 
leave  to  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  which  under 
the  Stephens  Bill  has  the  final  say.  This  was  the 
first  and  only  occurrence  of  the  sort  in  the  life 
time  of  our  business  of  over  thirty  years,  and  I 
think  I could  even  say  for  my  firm  that  they 
would  forego  this  privilege  for  another  thirty 
years  if  the  R.  H.  Macy  Co.  would  agree  to  change 
their  policy  for  the  same  period. 

However,  I feel  I can  say  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction that  those  who  have  known  and  dealt 
with  the  Whittall  Mills  for  the  last  thirty  years 
will  hardly  need  even  the  photographic  evidence 
of  a mill  with  the  walls  for  two  stories  blown  out 
to  convince  them  that  the  sale  was  a necessary 
result  of  the  accident  and  not  a fake  department 
store  fire  sale,  as  is  intimated  not  only  by  Mr. 
Toulson,  but  by  certain  lecturers  who  have  been 
going  about  the  country  in  a frantic  effort  to 
stem  the  tide  in  favor  of  the  Stephens  Bill,  ever 
since  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
voted  in  its  favor. 

I don’t  recall  that  I have  ever  publicly  ex- 
pressed my  opinion  of  the  Borah  Amendment  to 
the  Stephens  Bill.  It  was  so  obviously  made  with 


the  intent  of  distracting  the  public’s  attention 
from  the  real  issue,  that  I don’t  think  anyone  has 
given  it  serious  consideration.  Competition  will 
always  see  to  it  that  any  trademarked  article 
which  can  qualify  under  the  Stephens  Bill,  shall 
be  sold  at  a reasonable  price. 

No  manufacturer  could  afford  to  put  an  ex- 
orbitant profit  on  his  goods,  because  there  are 
at  all  times  plenty  of  people  ready  to  serve  the 
public.  There  is  no  better  example  needed  than 
our  own  industry.  If  Mr.  Borah  got  a job  for 
everyone  of  his  constituents,  the  government 
would  still  be  thousands  short  of  the  force  neces- 
sary to  make  his  scheme  effective. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Toulson’s  comment  on  the 
use  of  the  term  “junk”  in  my  former  letter, 
would  say  that  we  freely  confess  we  have  not  yet 
reached  the  perfect  stage.  In  reaching  out  for 
the  new  and  novel  we  sometimes  reach  too  far. 
When  we  discover  our  mistake  we  sell  out  the 
pattern  as  a job.  Our  customers,  of  course,  find 
this  a harder  task,  and  when  after  some  seasons 
the  buyer  for  a firm  which  does  not  deal  directly 
with  us  comes  along  in  search  of  a supply  of  our 
goods  to  test  their  ynerits  in  his  department,  and 
never  having  seen  the  cream  of  our  line,  buys 
these  mistakes  for  choice  things  and  the  usual 
number  of  “shopworns,”  along  with  them  we  are 
willing  to  admit  that  he  has  bought  junk. 

It  seems  to  me  that  your  readers  must  be  get- 
ting rather  weary  of  this  discussion.  They  have 
had  the  facts  laid  before  them,  and  are  in  a posi- 
tion to  form  their  judgment  of  the  question  with- 
out further  controversy. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  W.  Cole. 

+. — 

Faults  of  Saleswomen 


“The  only  complaint  I have  to  make 
against  women  as  salespeople,”  said  a 
prominent  New  York  State  upholstery 
buyer  recently,  “is  that  they  are  often 
timid  about  ‘asking  a price.’  In  other 
words,  their  mental  attitude  seems  to 
center  around  an  endeavor  to  show  cus- 
tomers how  to  decorate  their  windows  at- 
tractively at  small  cost.  This  attitude,  of 
course,  is  well  enough  for  the  class  of  cus- 
tomers with  whom  price  is  the  big  object, 
but  I have  often  tried  to  show  oUr  sales- 
women that  customers  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances do  not  consider  it  compli- 
mentary. 

“Again,  when  it  comes  to  quoting  work- 
room costs,  even  our  cleverest  girls  will 
quote  prices  in  such  an  apologetic  manner 
as  to  make  the  customer  feel  we  are  over- 
charging her.  Several  times  recently  I 
have  spent  anywhere  from  fifteen  minutes 
to  half  an  hour  clinching  sales  that  have 
been  almost  lost  by  this  sort  of  handling. 

“I  find  it  a good  plan,  therefore,  to  get 
the  men  and  women  of  the  department  to- 
gether occasionally  and  have  them  com- 
pare notes  as  to  the  sort  of  sales  talk  they 
use  in  clinching  the  big  sales  which  form 
a good  percentage  of  any  live  department’s 
business.” 

♦ 

M.  J.  Whittall,  Worcester,  Mass.,  will  here- 
after manufacture  Axminster  and  velvet  carpets, 
in  addition  to  their  regular  Wilton  goods. 

J.  Strain,  buyer  of  upholstery  and  drapery 
goods  for  Lipman,  Wolfe  & Co.,  Portland,  Ore., 
is  now  in  the  New  York  market. 

George  Borgfeldt  & Co.,  who  recently  estab- 
lished an  Oriental  rug  department,  have  added  a 
domestic  department,  which  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  G.  R.  Johnston.  Charles  Klimper,  head 
of  the  Oriental  department,  is  abroad  on  a buying 
trip. 


No  Rain  Checks 

Quaker  City  Carpet  Men’s  “ Outing  ” 
Was  Held  Indoors 

The  field  day  of  the  Philadelphia  Car- 
pet and  Rug  Association  was  held  at 
Schutzen  Park  on  the  outskirts  of  Phila- 
delphia on  Saturday  of  last  week,  despite 
unfavorable  weather  conditions. 

There  were  fully  200  members  and 
local  guests  at  the  park  when  the  New 
York  delegation  arrived  qt  Tabor  Station, 
close  by,  at  12.45.  As  the  New  Yorkers 
left  the  depot  a brass  band  struck  up 
“Hail,  Hail,  the  Gang’s  All  Here,”  and, 
led  by  Vice-president  Harold  D.  Mac- 
Gregor, the  party  marched  back  to  the 
park  between  two  showers.  Hats  and 
coats  were  quickly  doffed  and  luncheon  was 
served,  while  the  crowd  waited  for  better 
weather  conditions. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  however,  it  be- 
came evident  that  the  outdoor  events 
scheduled  could  not  be  held,  and,  accord- 
ingly, those  present  divided  themselves 
into  two  groups.  One  group,  consisting 
mainly  of  members  from  the  Philadelphia 
department  stores,  took  possession  of  the 


bowling  alley,  while  the  other  group,  in- 
cluding the  visitors  from  New  York,  made 
themselves  comfortable  in  the  clubhouse. 

Throughout  the  afternoon  the  band,  led 
by  David  Patterson  of  the  linoleum  de- 
partment of  Gimbel  Brothers,  played  airs 
which  did  much  to  enliven  the  occasion, 
and  shortly  after  6 o’clock,  made  the 
rounds  of  the  grounds  playing  a march, 
and  at  the  call  of  the  committee  everybody 
fell  in  behind  and  marched  to  the  banquet 
hall,  where  an  elaborate  dinner  was 
served.  Between  courses  there  was  much 
hilarity  and  fancy  marching  by  the 
younger  element. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner  ex- 
President  G.  S.  Griffith  made  an  address 
of  welcome.  He  was  followed  by  President 
“Billy”  Greer,  D.  D.  Southworth,  Larry 
Collins  and  Harold  D.  MacGregor.  All 
spoke  along  similar  lines,  in  the  main 
felicitating  the  association  on  its  member- 
ship and  welcoming  the  guests. 

Among  the  New  Yorkers  present  were 
George  Lyndoe,  P.  0.  Judson,  W.  A.  W. 
Davis,  J.  W.  Fitzgerald  and  H.  T.  Price, 
most  of  whom  had  to  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  speechmaking  in  order  to  catch  the 
only  train  which  would  stop  at  Tabor  Sta- 
tion. They  left  at  8.45  when  the  fun  was 
at  its  height. 
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Marshall  Field 
£?  Company 


announce 


the  new  Fall  line, 
including  many  new 
designs,  in 


Mount  Vernon 

Curtain  Materials 


Ready  September  First 

MOUNT  VERNON  Curtain  Mate- 
rials constitute  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  lines  of 
plain  and  double  bordered  scrims,  voiles  and 
marquisettes  in  the  country.  All  classes  of 
weaves  and  qualities  are  well  represented. 

Mount  Vernon  Curtain  Materials  are  cre- 
ated by  Marshall  Field  & Company.  In 
building  the  line  careful  comparisons  of  the 


AT  OUR  WHOLESALE  STORE,  CHICAGO.  AT 
OUR  NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  87  FIFTH  AVE.,  AND 
SHOWN  BY  OUR  TRAVELING  SALESMEN 

present  and  future  demands  of  the  trade  are 
made. 

Many  new  ideas  are  originated  also,  and 
the  line  is  thus  brought  to  meet  the  newest 
requirements  of  dealer  and  retail  customer 
alike.  This  stimulates  the  sales  of  these  cur- 
tain materials,  so  that  the  Mount  Vernon 
line  lives  from  season  to  season — a strong 
merchandising  point  in  its  favor. 


Zion  Lace  Curtains,  Zion  Scrim  Curtains 
and  Zion  Curtain  Nets 

are  made  in  the  mill  of  Marshall  Field  & Company,  at  Zion  City,  111.  Owing  to  an 
ever  increasing  output,  many  economies  of  manufacture  have  been  developed. 

This  means  seasonable,  desirable  merchandise  at  minimum  prices,  delivered  di- 
rect from  the  manufacturer  to  the  retailer. 


Marshall  Field  & Company, 


Chicago 


Manufacturers 


Converters 


Importers 


Distributers 
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Utilize  Ideas  of  Men  in  Other  Lines 

Business  Making  Suggestions  Often  Come  from  Work  of  Men  Who  Are 
Actually  Studying  Your  Problems — The  Flooring  Man  Is  a Good  One  to  Tie  To 


“Don’t  go  to  somebody  in  your  own 
line  of  business  if  you  want  to  get  an  idea 
that  is  fresh  and  new.  Go  and  observe 
what  some  live  wire  is  doing  in  some  busi- 
ness that  is  no  more  like  yours  than  chalk 
is  like  cheese.  If  you  have  imagination 
enough  to  adapt  to  your  business  the 
methods  the  other  fellow  is  using  success- 
fully in  his,  you  will  have  invented  a ‘new 
idea.’  ” 

The  foregoing  is  what  a man,  whose 
own  record  means  that  he  knows  what  he 
is  talking  about,  told  a recent  gathering 
of  business  men. 

One  Source  of  Information 

Why  can’t  carpet  and  rug  men  get  a 
hint  from  what  is  being  done  by  the  con- 
cerns that  sell  hardwood  and  parquetry 
flooring?  Two  businesses  could  hardly 
be  more  dissimilar  even  though  both  of 
them  do  suggest  something  to  be  walked 
on. 

Up  to  a few  years  ago,  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  the  flooring  business  re- 
ferred to.  It  was  merely  a department  of 
the  general  lumber  business.  Now  it  is  a 
specialized  trade  made  so  by  specialized 
selling.  The  flooring  is  no  better  than  it 
was  when  general  lumber  people  were 
selling  it,  but,  because  certain  people  are 
putting  all  their  efforts  into  selling  it, 
there  is  a lot  more  of  it  being  used. 

Architects  and  builders  appreciate  the 
merits  of  hardwood  and  parquetry  floor- 
ing more  because  more  salesmen  are  push- 
ing these  lines.  In  other  words,  big  ad- 
vances in  sales  have  been  made  by  going 
after  the  man  who  wants  this  product  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  him  to  come  and  ask 
for  it.  A lot  of  men  wanted  it  before,  but 
they  didn’t  know  that  they  wanted  it  be- 
cause there  was  nobody  to  tell  them  in  the 


The  Liveliest  Floor  Covering  Department  Can 
Spare  Men  Off  its  Floor  Many  Forenoons 


right  way.  And  now  they  are  told  at  the 
right  time,  too,  this  way: 

The  flooring  company’s  salesman  has  a 
district  to  cover,  sometimes  it  is  several 
cities  and  towns,  sometimes  it  is  one  big 
city.  It  is  his  job  to  keep  informed  on 
the  matters  of  “permits  to  build.” 

When  a Campaign  Starts 

When  he  learns  that  a man,  firm  or 
corporation  is  going  to  erect  an  apartment 


house,  hotel  or  office  building,  he  imme- 
diately begins  to  tap  the  sources  of  in- 
formation. He  sees  the  owner,  the  archi- 
tect and  the  building  contractor.  He 
makes  a record  of  certain  salient  facts, 
particularly  the  size  of  the  building  and 
the  number  of  the  floors.  Being  compe- 
tent to  read  blue  prints  readily  and  com- 
pute square  feet  accurately,  he  generally 
has  little  difficulty  in  determining  what 
is  wanted. 

All  of  these  facts  are  carefully  listed 
on  index  cards  and  a record  is  also  made 
of  the  interviews  the  salesman  has  with 
the  prospect,  and  by  referring  to  the  pro- 
per card  he  knows  just  when  to  “call 
again.”  In  due  time  he  submits  the  quo- 
tation of  his  house  based  on  the  class  or 
classes  of  flooring  the  prospect  evinces  the 
greatest  interest  in.  Prices  naturally 
fluctuate  according  to  the  market  and  the 
salesman  must  take  his  chances  against  his 
competitors  who  have  gone  through  prac- 
tically the  same  routine. 

The  man  who  gets  the  order,  of  course, 
is  the  lowest  bidder,  considering  quality, 
service,  delivery,  etc.  But,  Mr.  Carpet- 
man,  the  business  comes  to  the  one  who 
goes  after  it  right! 

Where  Opportunity  Serves 

How  much  more  rug  and  carpet  busi- 
ness can  be  done  by  going  after  those  who 
want  these  things  but  who  don’t  know  that 
they  want  them  because  the  matter  has 
not  been  brought  to  their  attention  and 
the  buying  opportunities  you  have  to  of- 
fer are  not  made  known  to  them?  Some 
of  the  best  rug  and  carpet  prospects  in 
your  city  will  never  be  reached  by  news- 
paper advertising  or  by  any  method  other 
than  a special  message  delivered  by  word 
of  mouth  on  the  part  of  your  salesman. 

Keep  Some  Men  Outside 

Every  rug  and  carpet  department 
should  have  some  man  or  men  watching 
what  is  going  on  outside  of  the  stores. 
There  are  ways  of  discovering  who  is  go- 
ing to  build  a new  home  in  your  city,  and 
who  is  buying  a house  for  occupancy.  It 
is  also  possible  to  find  out  who  is  going  to 
change  his  place  of  residence,  an  action 
which  almost  always  involves  purchases 
of  floor  coverings.  Notes  should  be  made 
on  all  these  cases,  including  the  probable 
time  when  the  prospective  customer  should 
be  ready  to  make  his  purchase. 

The  flooring  salesman’s  index  card 
would  be  useful  to  the  carpet  department 
and  the  calls  on  the  prospect  should  be 
carefully  timed  just  as  is  the  call  of  the 
flooring  salesman.  The  flooring  man  nev- 
er hopes  to  do  more  than  introduce  the 
matter  at  his  first  meeting  with  his  pros- 
pect. The  carpet  man  would  be  doing  well 
if  he  could  but  succeed  in  making,  on  his 
first  call,  an  appointment  for  some  later 
time  when  the  salesman  could  go  into  his 
subject  with  confidence  and  good  grace. 

An  interesting  part  of  this  idea  is  that 


it  doesn’t  cost  anything  to  adopt  it.  The 
liveliest  floor  covering  department  in  the 
country  can  spare  a man  or  two  off  of  its 
retail  floor  for  the  greater  part  of  at  least 
four  forenoons  a week.  The  right  man 
could  take  care  of  all  of  the  outside  work 
that  is  here  suggested  in  sixteen  hours  a 
week,  or  four  hours  a day  for  four  days 
each  week. 

To  the  man  who  has  enough  initiative 
to  do  this  kind  of  promotion  work,  this 


If  You  Had  a Man  Keeping  a Special  List  of  Those 
Whose  Homes  Are  Closed  All  Summer 


will  be  a welcome  proposition.  Perhaps 
it  is  just  the  opportunity  that  some  good 
man  is  waiting  for  who  is  as  restless  wait- 
ing for  a customer  to  come  into  your  de- 
partment as  a captive  grizzly  bear  in  a 
circus  parade  on  a hot  day.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  for  some  man  to  be  something 
more  than  an  ordinary  store  salesman. 

Some  Requisites 

He  must  have  a good  acquaintance, 
have  the  initiative  to  go  and  see  people, 
cultivate  the  architects  and  builders  in 
town,  and,  if  he  has  real  progressiveness, 
he  will  make  a study  of  interior  decora- 
tion so  that  he  can  give  real  service  to  his 
customers  and  help  them  in  making  the 
right  selection.  He  will  soon  be  able  to 
earn  more  and  you  will  be  able  and  willing 
to  give  him  what  he  is  worth. 

This  kind  of  a man  would  naturally  be 
the  star  salesman  on  your  floor  during  his 
indoor  hours.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  man  to  be  selected  for  the  work  is  the 
man  who  generally  has  the  best  book  in 
your  department.  The  best  store  sales- 
man might  be  a flat  failure  with  the  cus- 
tomer who  doesn’t  walk  right  up  to  be  sold 
to. 

Keep  Tabs  on  Those  in  Country 

The  return  to  the  city  of  many  of  those 
who  have  been  at  the  seashore  or  country 
all  summer  would  mean  much  to  your 
store  if  you  had  had  a man  during  the 
last  few  months  keeping  a special  list  of 
them  by  means  of  the  personal  and  social 
columns  of  the  newspapers  and  by  the 
many  other  means  at  his  disposal.  He 
would  be  ready  at  about  this  time  to  mail 
a letter  out  to  every  one  on  that  list  im- 
mediately upon  such  a prospect’s  return 
to  town  or  at  the  time  which  he  would 
know  tp  be  most  opportune,  suggesting 
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How  to  Lay  Out  Section 

Features  of  Drapery  Department  Ar- 
rangement Which  Increase  the  Sales. 

Suppose  you  were  starting  a drapery 
department.  Would  you  duplicate  the  ar- 
rangement of  your  present  department  or 
would  you  plan  it  along  entirely  different 
lines?  Do  you  realize  that  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  sale  of  draperies  have 
changed  radically  in  the  past  decade?  We 
believe  that  it  will  pay  the  average  buyer 
or  merchant  to  consider  the  basic  princi- 
ples which  apply  to  the  sale  of  draperies 
to-day  and  to  look  at  his  department  as 
though  it  belonged  to  another  store  and 
see  where,  if  he  was  going  to  start  a new 
department,  he  would  consider  it  impor- 
tant to  make  changes.  We  believe,  there- 
fore, that  the  letter  which  we  present 
below  and  which  was  written  in  answer 
to  an  inquiry  from  a large  Western  con- 
cern, will  contain  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions to  any  merchant  or  to  any  drapery 
department  head. 


It  would  not  be  possible  to  supply  a plan  for 
an  up-to-date  carpet  and  drapery  department 
such  as  you  ask  for  in  your  recent  letter  without 
definite  information  as  to  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  floor  space  to  be  used,  also  an  indication  of 
the  relative  position  of  the  elevators. 

There  are,  however,  certain  basic  principles 
applying  to  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  home- 
furnishing departments.  Let  us  begin  with  dra- 
peries: 

A Stock  Storage  Department 

The  head  of  the  drapery  department  of  the 
average  store  up  to  a few  years  ago  made  little 
attempt  to  create  business.  In  other  words,  he 
sold  lace  curtains  to  the  people  who  came  and 
asked  for  them.  As  a natural  result  of  this  the 
department  head’s  interest  centered  in  the  prob- 
lem of  keeping  his  stocks  clean.  The  curtains 
were,  therefore,  usually  hidden  away  in  dust- 
proof  bins  and  only  taken  out  and  thrown  over  a 
rod  for  inspection  in  the  presence  of  customers. 

In  those  days  people  bought  window  curtains 
infrequently  and  used  them  until  they  were  com- 
pletely worn  out.  Customers  were  willing,  there- 
fore, to  pay  a good  price  for  curtains. 

New  Conditions 

But  there  has  been  a gradual  change  at  work 
in  the  drapery  department  in  recent  years.  New 
lines  have  been  added  and  because  they  were  new 
they  were  displayed  where  people  could  see  and 
admire  them.  The  result  has  well  vindicated  the 
old  adage,  “Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind.”  In  many 
departments  the  sales  of  the  newer  lines  rival,  if 
not  outstrip,  the  curtain  sales.  Moreover,  the 
public  has  been  gradually  educated  by  the  store’s 
displays  to  buy  cheaper  window  draperies  and 
change  them  more  frequently.  Although  some 
buyers  lament  this  fact  and  sigh  for  the  good 
old  days  when  they  could  sell  curtains  at  $30  a 
pair,  the  present  conditions  are  undoubtedly  bet- 
ter and  more  profitable  for  the  store. 

Moreover,  there  are  many  merchants  who  do 
not  realize  that  drapery  conditions  have  changed 
radically  in  the  past  decade.  They  are,  therefore, 
losing  business  because  they  still  stick  to  the  old 
method  of  hiding  goods  away  in  shelves  or  coun- 
ters, or  bins,  and  waiting  for  people  to  come  in 
and  ask  to  have  merchandise  shown  them,  in- 
stead of  putting  it  out  where  customers  must  see 
it  the  moment  they  enter  the  drapery  department. 

Sell  Draperies  from  Tables 

Your  drapery  department  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  create  a desire  on  the  part  of  visi- 


tors to  make  purchases  and  not  be  merely  a sort 
of  stock  storage  room.  Instead  of  the  usual  coun- 
ters and  shelves,  therefore,  we  suggest  that  the 
proper  fixtures  for  the  drapery  department  are 
tables,  with  inclosed  space  beneath  for  the  re- 
serve stocks  and  display  rails  secured  to  the  table 
top  for  the  purpose  of  showing  goods.  On  page 
71  of  the  June  Rug,  Carpet  and  Drapery  Section 
we  showed  a battery  of  such  tables.  These  are 
adapted  to  the  selling  of  nets,  curtains,  Madras, 
sunfast  materials — in  fact,  pretty  much  any  sort 
of  merchandise  that  comes  under  the  head  of  win- 
dow draperies,  except,  of  course,  the  pair  goods. 

Reduced  Selling  Cost 

There  are  a number  of  other  advantages  be- 
sides that  of  being  able  to  give  proper  display  in 
the  use  of  tables  instead  of  counters  and  shelves. 
Experience  has  proved,  for  instance,  that  a 
given  salesforce  can  do  a bigger  volume  of  busi- 
ness selling  goods  from  tables  than  would  be  pos- 
sible in  selling  from  behind  counters.  This  is 
because  when  you  do  away  with  the  counters  you 
do  away  with  the  fixed  post  salesmanship,  your 
salespeople  circulating  freely  in  all  parts  of  the 
department. 

Another  advantage  of  the  display  tables  is  the 
effect  made  on  the  customer.  A good  percentage 
of  merchandise  is  out  where  it  must  be  seen  and 
it  creates  in  the  customer’s  mind  the  impression 
of  having  been  shown  a lot  of  draperies,  even  on 
those  busy  days  when  it  is  impossible  for  your 
salespeople  to  give  any  one  customer  a great 
amount  of  personal  attention. 

The  Trouble  with  Pair  Goods 

The  sale  of  pair  goods  in  the  drapery  depart- 
ment has  suffered  to  a considerable  extent  in  the 
last  few  years,  because  this  is  one  of  the  oldest 
sections  of  the  drapery  department  and  in  most 
stores  still  sticks  to  the  “hidden  away  in  bins” 
type  of  merchandising. 

There  are  two  good  methods  of  arranging  the 
curtain  section.  One  is  to  run  two  long  curtain 
rods  across  your  department,  leaving  a space  of, 
say,  12  or  14  ft.  between  the  rods.  Each  morn- 
ing your  salespeople  will  throw  half-pair  samples 
over  these  rods,  so  that  as  a customer  steps  from 
the  elevator  she  is  greeted  by  an  attractive  aisle 
of  curtains.  Of  course,  your  reserve  stock  fix- 
tures will  be  just  behind  these  curtain  rods.  Thus 
the  reserve  stock  will  always  be  handy  and  the  re- 
serve stock  fixtures  will  form  a background 
against  which  the  curtains  will  show  to  advan- 
tage. 

Proper  Displays  Important 

Another  way  of  arranging  your  curtain  sec- 
tion is  to  divide  your  aisle  of  curtain  rods  into 
small  booths  by  the  use  of  cross  rods.  This  sys- 
tem has  the  advantage  of  giving  something  of  a 
feeling  of  privacy  to  each  group  of  customers. 
The  objection  to  the  method,  however,  is  that  it 
is  not  as  easy  to  keep  these  booths  properly 
trimmed  with  merchandise.  Too  many  stores  do 
not  make  any  attempt  to  trim  them  up  at  all. 
Therefore,  when  the  first  customers  come  in  in 
the  morning  they  are  greeted  with  a series  of 
bare  rods. 

Ideas  for  Home  Decoration 

On  the  other  hand,  if  salesmen  are  allowed  to 
show  goods  and  leave  the  half-pair  samples  hung 
where  they  have  been  showing  them  the  impres- 
sion is  still  worse.  Therefore,  if  you  use  this 
booth  idea  you  must  arrange  for  some  permanent 
displays  that  will  make  your  curtain  section  at- 
tractive. This  is  not  a difficult  matter. 

The  corners  of  the  booths  can  be  used  for 
permanent  display  purposes.  A light  brass  cur- 
tain rod  can  be  set  at  an  angle  across  the  corner 
and  a pair  of  curtains  with  the  valance  and  over- 
drapery hung  over  this  rod.  This  serves  not 
only  to  dress  up  the  curtain  section,  but  to  give 
the  customer  ideas  of  how  merchandise  is  going 
to  look  in  her  own  home. 

Both  of  these  types  of  curtain  sections  are  il- 
lustrated on  page  71  of  the  June  Rug,  Carpet 
and  Drapery  Section. 


Utilize  Ideas  of  Others 


(Continued  from  page  1 b) 

the  satisfaction  to  the  home  lover  of  a new 
rug  and  other  home  decorations. 

How  One  Man  Got  Ahead 

The  Economist  knows  of  a carpet 
salesman  in  an  eastern  store  whose  salary 
consisted  mostly  of  his  commissions  on 
his  sales.  His  average  weekly  salary  nev- 
ertheless, was  worth  while  because  he 
went  out  after  business.  He  made  a spe- 
cialty of  new  houses  and  solicited  busi- 
ness regularly,  on  his  own  time,  from  the 
local  hotels  and  large  rooming  houses. 
The  result  was  that  he  got  a good  amount 
of  business  that  otherwise  would  have 
gone  out  of  town  or  to  another  local  store. 
He  also  got  some  business  that  never 
would  have  existed  for  anybody  if  he 
hadn’t  created  it  by  his  persistency. 

Send  Men  Out  for  Orders 

It  is  not  remarkable  that  many  mer- 
chants have  never  considered  such  a pro- 
motion movement  in  connection  with  their 
floor  covering  business,  but  it  is  remark- 
able that  stores  which  are  otherwise  very 
live  have  failed  to  put  a carpet  man  or 
men  outside  at  times  and  in  places  where 
all  the  conditions  seemed  to  be  challenging 
just  such  efforts.  For  example,  in  the 
case  of  cities  where  there  has  been  a con- 
flagration and  the  home  building  is  highly 
abnormal,  or  in  industrial  towns  when 
plants  are  greatly  increased  followed  by 
the  addition  to  the  local  population  of  hun- 
dreds of  well-paid  mechanical  employees 
and  often  by  the  erection  of  many  sub- 
stantial dwelling  houses. 

Available  Everywhere 

This  is  by  no  means  a big  city  sug- 
gestion. The  home  building  rate  in  grow- 
ing towns  of  10,000,  and  less  population, 
is  astonishing  when  it  is  looked  up. 

If  the  spring  season  is  the  best  part  of 
the  year  for  your  floor  covering  business, 
an  outside  man  can  make  it  better.  If  the 
fall  season  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  here 
is  a hint  from  the  people  who  sell  flooring, 
as  to  how  it  can  be  developed. 

With  this  idea  worked  to  its  greatest 
possibility,  you  couldn’t  keep  the  good  in- 
fluence away  from  other  departments  if 
you  tried.  Think,  for  example,  of  what 
it  would  be  for  the  curtain  and  drapery 
section. 

Here  is  a suggestion  for  the  employees 
of  carpet  departments.  Take  the  idea  up 
with  your  employer  or  department  head. 
Show  him  the  possibilities  of  it  and  point 
out  the  fact  that  it  will  cost  him  nothing. 
Don’t  be  disturbed  if  your  associates  say 
this  article  is  written  only  to  fill  space — 
even,  in  fact,  if  the  best  salesman  in  the 
store  treats  it  with  scorn.  Don’t  be  dis- 
couraged if,  on  being  appointed  to  do  this 
work,  you  may  not  accomplish  wonders  in 
a week,  or  perhaps  in  a month.  In  a year’s 
time,  if  you  have  initiative  and  know  how 
to  use  it,  and  keep  the  flooring  salesman 
in  mind,  you  will  be  a better  man  than  the 
best  salesman  is  now  and  your  salary  will 
prove  it. 
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DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST  RUG,  CARPET  AND  DRAPERY  SECTION 


EMMERICH 

ALL  NEW  FEATHER 

PILLOWS 

Now  is  the  time  to 
shape  your  pillow 
selling  plans  for  fall. 

If  you  are  not  fully 
informed  regarding 
the  many  superior 
features  of  Emmerich 
pillows,  one  of  our 
salesmen  can 
acquaint  you  with 
this  easily  imparted 
information. 

The  sale  of  Emmerich 
pillows  is  expanding 
steadily.  T he  quality 
of  our  goods  and  the 
reliability  of  the 
house  are  our  princi- 
pal talking  points. 


DO  NOT  REMOVE  THIS  LABEL 

UNDER  PENALTY  OF  THE  LAW 
This  Pillow  is  made  of 

ALL  NEW  MATERIAL 

Consisting  of  NEW  FEATHERS  and  NEW  TICKING 

GUARANTEED 

BY  CHAS.  EMMERICH  &.  CO. 
CHICAGO 

We  Guarantee: 

This  Pillow  to  contain  only  NEW  FEATHERS; 

That  no  second  hand  feathers,  second- 
hand ticking-,  shoddy,  cotton,  floss  or  other 
substitutes  have  been  used; 

That  the  feathers  have  been  properly 
cured,  thoroughly  sterilized,  absolutely  de- 
odorized and  purified  by  the  most  approved 
processes; 

That  this  pillow  is  and  will  remain  sweet, 
pure  and  odorless  if  properly  used  and  taken 
care  of. 

This  guarantee  is  void  if  fraudulently  at- 
tached to  a pillow  not  of  our  make. 

CHAS  EMMERICH  & CO. 

President. 

This  Label  and  This  Material  Comply  With 
the  Laws  of  Every  State  of  the  Union. 

Copyrighted  1916  by  C.  E.  & Co. 


This  Is  the  guarantee  on  the 
back  of  ticket  attached 
to  every  pillow. 

From  every  view- 
point Emmerich  Pil- 
lows are  the  safest 
and  most  profitable 
for  first-class  stores 
to  handle. 

Send  for  Booklet 

CHAS.  EMMERICH 
&C0. 

World’s  Largest  Exclusive 
Pillow  Makers 

CHICAGO 

New  York  Cleveland 

Detroit  Pittsburgh 


via 


-the  NAME 


known  in  FIVE  MIL- 
LIONS of  homes  as  a 
guarantee  of  quality  — 
and  looked  for  on  the 
roller-end  by  twice  that 
many  buyers. 

— the  CLOSED-end 
roller 

a famous  Columbia 
superiority;  dust  proof 
and  rust-proof,  always 
protecting  the  mechan- 
ism. One  of  the  BIG 
reasons  Columbias  work 
so  smoothly. 

-the  ELECTRO- 
PLATED finish 

Roller-ends,  brackets, 
nails  and  ring-pull  are 
all  handsomely  electro- 
nickel or  copper-plated 
depending  on  the  quality 
of  the  shade.  Tarnish- 
pioof.  Make  shades 
much  more  attractive. 

— the  QUAKER 
spring 

another  of  tho;e  Colum- 
bia QUAKER  roller 
superiorities  that  make 
Columbias  the  best-sell- 
ing and  longest-wearing 
shades. 

— firm-textured 
fabrics 

full-bodied,  firm-woven, 
high-giade  materials  that 
give  long  and  satisfac- 
tory service  • made  in  a 
wide  variety  of  colors. 

— FULL  lengths 

every  Columbia  Shade 
of  whatever  grade  or 
price  is  always  made  to 
measure  FULL  length 
when  finished. 


THESE  are  a few  of  the  rea- 
sons that  more  Columbia 
Window  Shades  are  bought 
in  the  United  States  than  any  other 
make.  Another  and  fully  as  impor- 
tant reason  is  the  national  advertis- 
ing that  is  done  for  Columbias  in  the 
leading  women’,  magazines.  It  is  the 
ONLY  national  advertising  for  a com- 
plete line  of  snades  that  has  ever  been 
run.  Write  at  once  for  full  information. 

THE  COLUMBIA  MILLS 

Incorporated 

| New  York  City 


World’s  Largest  Makers  of  Shades  and  Accessories. 


—the  Ready-to-Hang  Package 


one  of  the  exclusive  Col- 
umbia  superiorities. 
Shade  comes  handily 
pacKed  with  the  slat  al- 
ready inserted  in  the 
hem  and  all  the  fixtures 
safely  ENCLOSED  ;n 
the  one  package. 


WANT- 


to  buy  a business  ? 
to  sell  a business? 
to  hire  help? 
to  find  a position? 
to  secure  capital? 
to  sell  an  interest? 
to  rent  a store? 
to  rent  out  depart- 
ments? 


The 

DRY  GOODS 
ECONOMIST 

is  the  world’s 
greatest  dry 
goods  medium 
for  bringing  to- 
gether buyer 
and  seller;  em- 
ployer and 
employee. 


See  the 
Main  Section 
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Selling  Ideas  Which  Have  Proved  Profitable 


The  various  homefurnishings  depart- 
ments of  the  store  should  co-operate  for 
mutual  benefit,  according  to  Walter  B. 
Fuller,  upholstery  buyer  for  John  A.  Rob- 
erts & Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y.  Experience 
shows  that  the  woman  who  purchases  a 
rug  is  often  a prospect  for  draperies,  or 
that  the  customer  seeking  new  kitchen 
utensils  may  be  in  the  market  for  rugs  or 
linoleums,  probably  the  latter.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Fuller  has  found  it  profitable  to  co- 
operate with  these  other  departments. 

Question  the  Customers  Adroitly 

“For  example,  we  make  it  a point  to 
have  our  salespeople  find  out,  where  pos- 
sible, the  use  for  which  the  goods  they 
are  selling  are  intended,”  said  Mr.  Fuller 
to  an  Economist  staff-member  recently. 
“This  can  be  easily  brought  in  in  the 
course  of  the  selling  talk.  The  salesman 
or  saleswoman  will  learn  perhaps  that  the 
customer  is  merely  redecorating  the  win- 
dows of  one  room.  What  more  natural 
question  than  to  ask  about  the  rug?  Cer- 
tainly the  draperies  will  have  to  harmon- 
ize with  the  color  of  the  rug,  and  fre- 
quently this  question  will  bring  out  the 
fact  that  the  customer  has  not  yet  bought 
a rug.  A word  of  suggestion  from  the 
salesperson,  in  many  instances,  will  lead  to 
her  buying  it  at  our  store.  In  the  same 
way  the  rug  department  can  turn  over 
many  sales  to  us. 

“It  is  not  at  all  an  unusual  occurrence, 
however,  for  this  sort  of  questioning  to  de- 


velop the  fact  that  the  customer  is  either 
furnishing  a new  house  or  refurnishing  an 
old  one.  This  means  sales  in  several  differ- 
ent departments.  Rugs,  wall  paper, 
furniture,  housefurnishings  as  well  as 
draperies  will  have  to  be  purchased. 

Learn  from  Specialty  Stores 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  department 
store  is  losing  one  of  its  valuable  assets 
if  it  does  not  arrange  for  co-operation  be- 
tween these  departments.  Just  consider 
what  would  happen  if  this  same  customer 
were  to  go  into  the  furniture  specialty 
stores.  Not  only  would  it  be  suggested 
to  her  that  she  buy  all  of  her  homefurnish- 
ings from  the  store,  but  the  salesman 
would  take  her  from  one  department  to 
another.  If  this  sort  of  selling  pays  the 
specialty  stores,  why  should  not  the  same 
principle  be  profitably  applied  to  a very 
large  extent  in  the  department  store?” 

Good,  Yet  Economical  Display 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  illustrations 
above  that  Mr.  Fuller  makes  it  a point 
to  so  trim  up  the  drapery  department  as 
to  display  a considerable  amount  of  mer- 
chandise attractively  and  yet  the  fixture 
cost  is  kept  down  to  a minimum.  The 
illustrations  in  the  center  and  at  the  left 
(Nos.  1 and  3)  of  this  page  show  an  in- 
genious use  of  ordinary  three-section 
screens  as  an  upholstery  display  fixture. 

“These  screens  make  such  good  display 


fixtures,”  remarked  Mr.  Fuller,  when  the 
Economist  staff-member  commented  upon 
their  use,  “that  sometimes  I get  stingy  and 
hate  to  see  them  sold.  By  merely  throw- 
ing a piece  of  net  or  a pair  of  curtains 
over  a section  of  one  of  these  screens,  then 
draping  a suitable  cretonne  or  other  over- 
drapery with  the  lace,  we  get  a good  imita- 
tion of  a baywindow  with  no  cost  for  fix- 
tures ; indeed,  no  cost  at  all,  except  a few 
moments  of  the  salesman’s  time,  morning 
and  evening,  to  throw  out  the  goods  and 
pack  them  away  again  at  night. 

Show  the  Goods 

“It  is  my  experience  that  draperies 
must  be  seen  to  be  wanted.  If  our  sales 
were  to  be  limited  to  the  goods  purchased 
by  people  who  come  in  with  settled  notions 
of  just  what  they  are  to  buy,  the  depart- 
ment’s showing  would  certainly  be  cut  to 
a very  large  extent.  The  way  to  sell 
drapery  goods  is  to  make  people  want  them 
by  displaying  them  attractively.  That  is 
why  we  scatter  tables  all  over  the  depart- 
ment, where  people  cannot  help  seeing  the 
goods  the  minute  they  step  off  the  ele- 
vator.” 

The  illustration  at  the  right-hand  side 
at  the  top  of  this  page  shows  the  simple 
and  attractive  arrangement  of  one  of  these 
tables,  without  any  expense  for  special 
fixtures.  Yet  such  tables  are  “Silent  Sales- 
men” which  force  every  woman  who  en- 
ters the  department  to  look  at  the  goods 
displayed. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
Finance  Building 

BOSTON 

420  Boylston  Street 

CHICAGO 
Heyworth  Building 


F.  SCHUMACHER  & CO. 

7 WEST  37th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 
UPHOLSTERY  AND  DRAPERY  FABRICS 

Tapestries,  Damasks,  Casement 
Cloths,  Printed  Linens, 
Cretonnes,  Etc. 

offered  to  the  trade  in  large  variety 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 


A necessity  every 
housewife  should  buy 


Aunts  b]e  yats 

Cellular  | Guaranteed 

LIQUIDPROOF’HEATPROOF 


Everything  that  a merchant  needs  in  order 
to  push  his  table  linen  and  special  sales 
actively  and  successfully,  it  combines. 


GOING  UP? 

In  quality  and  service — yes ! But  our  prices  will  not  be 
raised  because  of  the  general  trend  in  that  direction,  not- 
withstanding the  construction  improvements  we  have  recent- 
ly made — our  mats  will  remain  the  lowest  priced  good  mats 
marketed. 

Concentration  on  the  best  selling  pattern  and  cutting  cost 
of  manufacturing  in  quantities  is  our  method  of  offsetting 
the  advanced  cost  of  materials  and  labor. 

Construction.  These  mats  are  made  of  especially 
prepared  liquid-proof  fiber  board,  and  their  cellu- 
lar construction  makes  them  heat-proof.  Light 
and  soft — cannot  scratch  surface — fold  compactly. 

Made  to  fit  all  sizes  of  round  and  square  tables. 

Guarantee.  If  damage  is  done  to  table  tops  where 
our  mat  was  in  use,  we  will  pay  for  refinishing 
the  table. 


THE  HUNT-CRAWFORD  CO. 


1340  Orchard  Street  Coshocton,  O. 

llllllllllllililliiniiiii 
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Educate 

Your 

Salesclerks 


Few  salesclerks  are  well 
enough  posted  on  floor  coverings, 
for  example,  to  talk  intelligently  to  cus- 
tomers about  the  merchandise  or  to  give 
helpful  advice  about  cutting  carpets.  Our 
valuable  little  booklet — 


“Floor  Covering 

Terms  and  Tables 99 

at  25c 


e 


1 


t 


* 


g will  post  them  and  make  them  more  effi-  g 

1 cient.  Send  for  it — 1 

| Dry  Goods  Economist  | 

1 Dept.  L | 

| 231  West  39th  Street  New  York  I 
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Sore  Thumb  of  Upholstery  Department 


Operating  Systems  Usually  Are  Obsolete — More  of  Manager’s  Problems  Are  Met 
— A Simple  Form  for  Making  Estimates  and  Recording  Progress  of  Work 


The  upholstery  workroom  system  is 
usually  as  old  as  the  department  with 
which  it  is  connected.  The  workroom  has 
been  accepted  as  a necessary  evil  by  de- 
partment heads  generally  and  almost  in- 
variably allowed  to  continue  its  operations 
in  a slipshod  manner;  for  one  reason,  be- 
cause the  buyer  has  too  often  had  all  he 
could  do  to  attend  to  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  his  regular  merchandise. 

Room  for  Improvement 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  up- 
holstery workroom  should  be  operated  at 
a loss,  for  the  numerous  leaks  so  often 
prevalent  therein  can  be  stopped. 

In  the  Rug,  Carpet  and 
Drapery  Section  of  the  Econ- 
omist of  June  24,  we  told  of 
the  methods  by  which  one  de- 
partment manager  in  a big 
store  made  an  actual  profit  in 
the  operation  of  his  work- 
room. This  time  we  show 
how  another  concern  plans  to 
at  least  avoid  loss  in  the  oper- 
ation of  its  workroom ; the 
buyer  at  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment being  content  if  he 
obtains  the  profit  which  he 
planned  to  make  on  the  sale 
of  his  merchandise. 

Studied  Plans  of  Others 

This  particular  buyer  de- 
voted considerable  time  to 
the  study  of  the  problems  of 
his  workroom  and,  in  addi- 
tion, sought  the  advice  of  up- 
holstery buyers  in  other  cities. 

He  obtained  from  some  of 
them  copies  of  the  forms,  time 
slips,  etc.,  which  they  used 
and  studied  their  details.  He 
then  made  up  a form  which 
we  show  in  miniature  on  this 
page.  It  is,  in  fact,  a com- 
posite of  several  forms. 

The  form  is  printed  in 
duplicate  on  manila  and  on 
white  sheets  measuring  17  x 
8 in.,  one  inch  at  the  top  be- 
ing devoted  to  padding  pur- 
poses. Next  comes  the  stub, 
which  is  3 in.  deep  and  is  used 
for  filing  alphabetically,  thus 
permitting  the  filing  of  the 
main  portion  of  the  form  in 
its  regular  numerical  order. 

The  stub,  moreover,  also 
serves  as  a quick  reference 
card  and  helps  form  the 
house’s  mailing  list. 

Form  Is  Simple 

Most  of  the  items  listed 
on  the  form  are  self  explana- 
tory, but  the  buyer  who  fur- 
nished it  to  us  took  pains  to 
point  out  that  he  made  it  a 


rule  to  use  a sheet  for  one  land  of  work 
only.  In  a word,  if  a customer  wanted 
two  kinds  of  work  done,  say,  window 
shades  and  draperies,  he  would  use  one 
sheet  for  each  kind  of  work.  One  reason 
for  this  is  that  he  could  not  estimate  on 
two  kinds  of  work  on  a sheet  whereon  he 
had  but  one  column  for  selling  prices  of 
materials  and  only  one  for  the  total  cost 
of  the  various  items.  Among  the  reasons 
is  this  one:  Having  one  form  for  all 

classes  of  work  requires  only  one  pad  and 
that  means  saving  time  hunting  for  the 
proper  pad  (should  there  be  several). 

In  the  five  groups  of  columns  provided 
for  the  making  of  estimates,  viz. : Shades, 


Furniture,  Drapery,  Awnings  and  Slip 
Covers,  the  blank  spaces  next  to  the  vari- 
ous items  are  for  the  entering  of  the  esti- 
mated quantity,  etc.,  of  each.  The  amount 
of  goods  actually  used  can  be  definitely 
known  only  after  measurements,  etc.,  have 
been  made.  These  measurements,  by  the 
way,  are  recorded  by  the  measurer  in 
spaces  provided  on  the  back  of  the  form. 
The  letters  “0  H”  near  the  center  of  the 
form  mean  “over-head.”  In  the  house 
whose  system  we  are  explaining  this  item 
is  figured  at  10  per  cent. 

Records,  Too 

space  below  provision  is 
made  for  a complete  record 
of  the  progress  of  the  work, 
also  for  estimates  of  the 
cost  of  labor  based  upon  the 
time  which  each  part  of  the 
work  should  normally  require. 
The  name  of  the  operator  and 
the  rate  of  his  pay  are  here 
recorded  and  in  the  total  col- 
umn the  sum  which  the  num- 
ber of  hours  estimated  is  to 
cost  is  extended. 

Under  the  heading  “In- 
structions” is  to  be  written 
just  what  the  customer  wants 
in  materials,  treatment  and  so 
forth.  When  the  work  has 
been  finished  and  hung,  or  de- 
livered, the  customer  is  re- 
quested to  sign  on  the  bottom 
line  of  the  form.  This  signa- 
ture serves  not  only  as  a re- 
ceipt but  as  evidence  that  the 
work  done  is  satisfactory. 

Need  of  Care 

In  discussing  the  form  the 
buyer  pointed  out  that  one  of 
its  most  important  features 
was  the  check  it  gave  on  the 
work  of  the  salesforce  and  the 
measurers,  etc.  All  original 
entries  having  been  made  in 
duplicate,  the  white  sheet  be- 
comes an  office  record  while 
the  manilla  sheet  becomes  the 
job  ticket  and  on  it  all  com- 
putations are  made.  The  ac- 
tual cost  as  so  determined  is 
reported  to  the  buyer  before 
the  bill  is  made  out.'  If  this 
cost  exceeds  the  estimate  the 
department  loses  the  differ- 
ence. When  such  loss  occurs 
the  items  are  studied  to  de- 
termine in  what  respect  the 
estimating  must  be  revised 
and  the  man  at  fault  is  ad- 
monished so  that  the  error 
may  not  be  repeated. 

1 

This  Section  is  only  a part 
of  this  week’s  Economist. 
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To  Protest  Against  Higher  Freight  Rates 


The  Filing  of  New  Schedules  Awaited  with  Concern — To  Select  Members  of  Tariff 
Commission,  Who  Will  Also  Act  on  Federal  Farm  Loan  Law — Shipping  Bill  Amended 


Washington,  July  26,  1916. — Another 
big  shippers’  protest  against  increased 
freight  rates  is  expected  to  develop  within 
the  next  week,  when  the  carriers  file 
their  new  schedules  covering  transconti- 
nental traffic. 

The  new  rates,  which  will  become  ef- 
fective on  Sept.  1,  are  the  outcome  of  the 
recent  order  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  cancelling  the  low  schedules 
of  transcontinental  rates  previously  au- 
thorized to  meet  the  alleged  water  compe- 
tition via  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  Commission’s  Contention 

As  the  commission  held  in  effect  that 
the  carriers  were  not  justified  in  continu- 
ing the  lower  rates  to  coast  points  while 
charging  higher  rates  to  the  intermediate 
points  with  shorter  haul,  the  roads  must 
either  lower  the  one  set  of  schedules  or 
raise  the  other. 

While  some  decreases  may  be  made  to 
bring  about  a more  equitable  adjustment, 
it  is  understood  that  the  terminal  rates  to 
the  coast  points  will  be  advanced  general- 
ly to  meet  the  higher  intermediate  fig- 
ures. These  new  rates  will  have  to  be 
filed  by  the  second  of  August  in  order  to 
give  the  required  thirty  days’  notice. 

The  order  of  the  commission  is  the  re- 
sult of  a number  of  petitions  filed  by  mer- 
chants’ associations  of  various  intermedi- 
ate cities,  such  as  Spokane,  Portland, 
Reno,  Boise  City,  etc.,  asking  the  commis- 
sion to  further  consider  this  long-and- 
short-haul  controversy  in  the  light  of  new 
conditions  which  have  arisen. 

Certain  Competition  Now  Absent 

The  petitions  alleged  that  by  reason  of 
slides  in  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  in- 
creased demand  for  shipping  which  has 
arisen  in  consequence  of  the  European 
war,  the  water  competition  which  has 
heretofore  warranted  certain  relatively 
low  rail  rates  from  eastern  defined  terri- 
tories to  the  Pacific  coast  has  in  large  part 
disappeared. 

It  was  further  alleged  that  under  the 
circumstances  now  existing  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  present  lower  rates  to  the 
coast  points  than  to  intermediate  territory 
has  the  effect  of  producing  unjust  and  un- 
due discrimination  against  intermediate 
points. 

The  rail  carriers,  on  the  other  hand, 
took  the  position  at  the  hearing  that  al- 
though the  water  competition  may  have 
for  the  time  being  disappeared,  the  con- 
dition is  but  temporary,  and  the  rates  ap- 
plied by  the  steamship  lines  during  the 
first  six  months  after  the  canal  was 
opened  are  representative  of  the  normal 
rates  with  which  the  rail  lines  must  expect 
to  compete  if  they  hope  to  continue  to  haul 
any  considerable  percentage  of  the  busi- 
ness to  and  from  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  commission,  after  its  investigation 


(Regular  correspondence  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist) 

of  the  situation  and  the  hearing  conducted 
in  the  matter,  holds  that  water  competi- 
tion between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  has  been  practically  destroyed  as  a 
result  of  present  war  conditions,  materially 
changing  the  conditions  that  formerly  ex- 
isted. 

Former  Conditions  Changed 

The  present  rate  adjustment,  the  com- 
mission states,  was  established  after  ex- 
haustive hearing  and  careful  study  as  to 
each  of  the  commodities  involved,  and  was 
justified  by  the  conditions  then  existing. 
The  war  and  an  unparalleled  rise  in  prices 
for  ocean  transportation  have  so  changed 
the  situation,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mission, as  to  transform  a relation  of  rates 
which  was  justified  when  established  to 
one  that  is  now  unjustly  discriminatory 
against  many  jobbing  centers  in  the  so- 
called  intermediate  territory. 

It  is  understood  that  the  railroads  have 
agreed  at  a recent  conference  not  to  ap- 
peal from  this  decision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  but  to  go  ahead 
with  the  readjustments  based  on  raising 
the  terminal  rates,  with  some  exceptions, 
to  a level  with  those  now  applying  to  inter- 
mediate points. 

Undoubtedly,  it  is  admitted  by  officials 
of  the  commission  here,  there  will  be  strong 
protests  from  the  shippers,  and  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  new  schedules  may  be  held  up 
pending  a further  investigation  of  this 
troublesome  controversy. 

Federal  Farm  Loan  Bill 

President  Wilson  now  has  before  him 
the  problem  of  choosing  eleven  men  to  fill 
the  places  created  by  the  passage  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  bill  and  the  prospective 
Tariff  Commission  that  is  a part  of  the 
omnibus  revenue  bill  now  pending  in  the 
Senate. 

Many  men  interested  in  the  land  mort- 
gage bank  system  are  pressing  either  their 
own  claims  to  a place  on  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Board,  or  presenting  the  qualifica- 
tions of  others  for  that  position.  The 
large  list  of  applicants  includes  bankers, 
mining  experts,  scientific  farmers  and 
lawyers  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

It  is  understood  the  President  has  prac- 
tically decided  on  two  men  of  the  five  that 
will  form  the  new  banking  board.  These 
are  C.  B.  Kegley  of  Washington  and  John 
L.  Coulter  of  West  Virginia.  The  chair- 
man of  the  board,  it  is  stated,  is  to  be  an 
eastern  man  with  a special  banker’s  knowl- 
edge of  farm  mortgages. 

For  Tariff  Commission 

No  intimation  has  yet  been  given  as  to 
the  men  that  are  likely  to  land  the  places 
on  the  tariff  commission.  As  the  legisla- 
tion providing  for  this  establishment  has 
not  as  yet  been  passed,  it  is  not  expected 
that  there  will  be  any  suggestion  from  offi- 
cial sources  in  regard  to  the  matter,  al- 


though there  is  little  doubt  that  the  pro- 
posed commission  will  be  authorized  in 
j ust  about  the  shape  that  it  is  now  written 
into  the  House  bill. 

As  passed  by  the  lower  body  this  reve- 
nue measured  carried  a provision  exclud- 
ing from  membership  on  the  tariff  board 
ex-members  of  Congress.  This  has  been 
tentatively  thrown  out  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  the  bill  may  be  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  without  such  a re- 
striction. 

Many  members  who  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  this  question  of  a tariff  commis- 
sion, and  who  have  worked  in  and  out  of 
season  for  such  legislation,  are  concerned 
lest  the  action  of  the  Senate  committee 
contemplates  the  appointment  of  one  or 
more  men  whose  inclusion  in  the  person- 
nel of  the  board  would  destroy  any  idea 
of  its  non-partisan  character. 

Must  Be  Non-Partisan 

It  is  recognized  that  the  value  of  this 
new  tariff  body  and  its  standing  with  the 
American  commercial  world  depend  al- 
most altogether  upon  the  caliber  of  the 
six  men  who  shall  be  appointed  to  it. 
Should  an  ex-member  of  Congress  or  two 
come  to  sit  in  the  council,  it  is  seen  that 
the  non-partisan  character  of  the  board 
would  be  lost  and  its  value,  in  so  far  at 
least  as  its  being  an  administrative  asset 
is  concerned,  quite  destroyed. 

The  Amended  Shipping  Bill 

The  shipping  bill  as  amended  has  been 
practically  agreed  upon  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  and  is  ready  to  be 
reported  to  the  Senate  for  passage.  It 
contains  the  following  changes  over  the 
House  measure : 

1.  Jurisdiction  of  the  shipping  board 
is  limited  to  vessels  operating  on  the  high 
seas  and  the  Great  Lakes. 

2.  Secretary  of  Navy  and  Secretary  of 
Commerce  removed  from  membership  on 
the  board. 

3.  The  board  must  not  purchase  any 
vessel  that  is  at  the  time  engaged  in  Amer- 
ican trade,  that  is  flying  a belligerent  flag, 
that  is  not  adapted  to  the  service,  or  that 
is  not  at  least  75  per  cent  efficient. 

4.  No  American  ships  can  be  sold  to 
foreigners  without  the  consent  of  the  ship- 
ping board,  nor  without  giving  the  board 
the  refusal  of  such  ship. 

5.  Vessels  acquired  by  the  board  may 
engage  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

6.  Compensation  is  provided  for  the 
commandeering  of  vessels  in  times  of 
emergency. 

These  amendments,  meeting  most  of 
the  objections  that  have  been  held  by  cer- 
tain leading  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
chamber,  assure  the  passage  of  the  ship- 
ping bill  when  it  is  brought  up  within  the 
next  week  or  ten  days  for  final  action. 

A.  A.  C. 
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70th  Year 

Merchant,  or  Figurehead? 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  question  “Why  is  a 
merchandise  man?”  Both  of  them  are  dispassion- 
ately presented  in  this  article,  which  will  repay 
careful  thought  on  the  part  of  all  concerned. 

The  merchandise  man:  there  is  proba- 
bly no  subject  in  big  store  retailing  as  to 
which  such  conflicting  opinions  are  enter- 
tained. Many  regard  him  as  essential  to 
the  modern  store  of  any  considerable  mag- 
nitude; others  consider  him  wholly  unnec- 
essary, and  there  are  others  who  look  up- 
on him  as  a malignant  growth.  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  sully  these  pages  with  what 
some  department  managers  have  been 
heard  to  say  in  regard  to  their  own  mer- 
chandise man,  in  particular,  and  as  to  mer- 
chandise men,  in  general. 

The  broadminded  department  head  who 
has  been  fortunate  in  the  kind  of  merchan- 
dise man  with  whom  he  has  had  to  work 
usually  tells  a different  story,  a highly 
favorable  one.  Right  here,  indeed,  is  the 
answer  to  the  question,  whether  it  is  nec- 
essary or  advisable  to  have  a merchandise 
man.  This  answer  is : it  depends  on  the 
merchandise  man — the  kind  of  a man  who 
holds  the  job.  But  it  depends  also  on  cer- 
tain other  important  factors,  among  these 
being  the  head  of  the  firm — or  other  per- 
son in  high  authority — and  the  way  he 
treats  the  merchandise  man. 

First,  let  us  take  the  merchandise  man 
himself.  His  is  a big  position — one  which 
only  a big  man  ought  to  try  to  fill.  If  he 
is  a little  man,  he  may  get  away  with  it  for 
a while,  but  he  distinctly  will  not  fill  the 
position ; he  will  only  wobble  around  in  it, 
to  the  annoyance  of  all  concerned.  Here 
are  some  of  the  salient  requisites  of  a com- 
petent merchandise  man — in  alphabetical 
order:  determination,  energy,  foresight, 
initiative,  knowledge  of  men,  knowledge 
of  selling  methods  and  values,  persistency, 
resourcefulness,  tact. 

Notice  that  we  did  not  say  knowledge 
of  merchandise?  Of  course,  he  has  to  have 
a general  knowledge  of  goods.  But  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  a man  can  be  a 
master  in  each  of  the  lines  in  a big  store. 
That  must  be  left  to  the  individual  depart- 
ment heads. 
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The  main  purpose  of  having  a mer- 
chandise man  is  that  he  may  perform  du- 
ties which  in  a smaller  store  are  attended 
to  by  the  head  of  the  concern  or  a member 
of  the  firm.  In  fact,  in  many  of  the  big 
stores  a firm  member  acts  as  merchandise 
man.  This  being  so,  it  is  clear  that  the 
merchandise  man  should  be  himself  a 
merchant — sensing  his  customers’  require- 
ments, knowing  when  and  how  to  buy  or 
sell,  recognizing  the  importance  of  provid- 
ing for  prompt  payment,  capable  of  devis- 
ing selling  methods,  and  having  the  tact 
and  other  qualities  that  will  enable  him  to 
work  with  the  department  heads  and  be 
sure  of  their  co-operation.  The  right  kind 
of  merchandise  man  will  encourage  and 
stimulate  the  department  heads,  put 
strength  into  the  weak,  calm  the  visionary 
and  over-enthusiastic.  If  necessary,  too, 
he  will  stand  between  them  and  anyone 
high  in  authority,  if  such  there  be,  who 
has  the  unfortunate  habit  of  browbeating 
or  annoying  them. 

There  is  one  kind  of  merchandise  man 
who  is  neither  good  nor  bad,  but  just  be- 
twixt and  between.  He  means  well,  but 
he  makes  the  mistake  of  striving  to  per- 
form duties  which  a wiser  one  would  leave 
for  others.  However,  he  escapes  the  odi- 
um and  the  criticism  which  are  heaped  on 
the  wholly  wrong  kind  of  merchandise 
man,  and,  as  a rule,  he  “gets  along”  fairly 
well  with  the  department  heads. 

The  wholly  wrong  kind  of  merchandise 
man  is  the  chap  who,  conscious  of  his  own 
shortcomings,  tries  to  conceal  them.  He 
endeavors  to  bluff  the  department  heads 
as  to  his  knowledge  of  merchandise;  he 
pretends  to  know  as  much  about  each  of  a 
half-hundred  lines  as  any  one  of  his  spe- 
cialists knows  of  three  or  four.  How  can 
he  win  their  respect  when  they  are  fully 
aware  of  his  ignorance? 

It  is  not  his  lack  of  definite  knowledge 
— as  to  the  value  of  a certain  article, 
say — that  antagonizes  his  department 
heads;  it  is  his  pretending  to  possess 
knowledge  which  he  has  not,  and  which 
he  does  not  need  to  have.  Department 
heads  usually  regard  a merchandise  man 
of  this  kind  as  “thinking  he  knows  it  all.” 
He  does  not  think  so.  But.. he  is  so.feaxful 
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of  not  having  due  influence  with  his  de- 
partment heads  that  he  tries  to  fool  them. 
What  he  ought  to  do  is  to  get  the  influence 
in  some  other  way — not  by  posing  as  a 
man  who  is  performing  what  others  know 
to  be  impossible.  By  frankly  admitting 
his  limitations  and  working  with  the  de- 
partment heads  in  other  directions  he  can 
become  a real  force  in  the  development  of 
the  business  and  can  win  the  respect,  loy- 
alty and  support  of  his  associates. 

One  thing  that  will  aid  him  in  this  di- 
rection is  the  right  use  of  statistics  re- 
garding purchases,  sales,  etc.  Such  fig- 
ures are  invaluable,  of  course,  but  only 
when  they  are  properly  employed.  They 
should  be  used  not  in  a rigid,  mechanical 
way,  but  as  a truthful  reliable  guide.  One 
of  the  important  functions  of  the  merchan- 
dise man,  for  example,  is  to  enable  depart- 
ment heads  at  proper  times  to  exceed  their 
stock  appropriation  if  conditions  demand 
it.  The  martinet  shuts  down  against  the 
opportunity,  if  his  figures  show  that  the 
purchasing  limit  for  that  department  has 
been  reached. 

The  successful  merchandise  man  ac- 
cepts the  responsibility  of  0.  K.’ing  the 
order.  Such  responsibility  he  regards  as 
part  of  his  job.  He  is  willing,  moreover, 
to  shoulder  his  share  of  the  blame  if  mer- 
chandise does  not  move  as  fast  or  as  profit- 
ably as  had  been  expected.  And  while  he 
it  is  who  devises  plans  for  moving  the 
goods,  yet  when  good  work  has  been  done, 
he  will  give  more  than  a due  share  of  cred- 
it to  others,  to  the  department  heads,  all 
of  whom  need  encouragement,  need  a pat 
on  the  back,  to  enable  them  to  put  their 
full  weight  and  strength  into  the  next  pull. 
It  is  the  big  merchandise  man  who  can  do 
just  this,  can  freely  acknowledge  the  abil- 
ity of  his  associates.  The  small  one  is  so 
scared  lest  he  lose  something  that  he  is 
afraid  to  give  any  credit.  And  the  one 
who  gives  is  the  one  who  gets  in  the  long 
run.  There  never  was  a truer  statement 
than  this : “With  what  measure  ye  mete 
it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again.” 

But  the  merchandise  man  who  falls 
short  is  not  always  to  blame.  As  suggest- 
ed above,  some  man  higher  up  may  be 
bringing-aH  his  plans  to- naughtr -"-Try  i?e 


successful,  the  merchandise  man  must 
have  a due  amount  of  freedom  of  action. 
In  his  own  field  he  must  be  duly  supreme, 
otherwise  he  is  practically  a figurehead — 
not  a merchandise  manager. 

The  firm,  therefore,  should  work  with 
the  merchandise  man,  as  he,  in  turn, 
should  work  with  the  department  heads. 
It  is  to  the  firm’s  interest  to  strengthen 
the  influence  which  the  merchandise  man 
can  exert  upon  the  department  heads  for 
the  good  of  the  business  and  to  foster  pro- 
per relations  between  him  and  the  buyers. 

As  to  the  merchandise  man  himself,  it 
is  to  his  advantage  to  realize  that  while 
the  buyers  may  be  dependent  upon  him  for 
the  success  of  their  departments,  he  is  de- 
pendent upon  them.  It  is  good  policy  for 
him  to  admit  this  to  himself  and,  on  proper 
occasions,  to  them — though  not  with  equal 
frankness  perhaps  to  each  and  every  de- 
partment head.  His  knowledge  of  men, 
his  tact  and  his  general  ability  will  guide 
him  in  these  matters.  But  if  he  makes 
such  admission  judiciously  and,  in  other 
respects,  works  cordially  and  intelligently 
with  the  department  heads,  he  will  have 
their  respect  and  their  loyalty.  And  the 
enthusiasm  which  this  attitude  will  create 
will  be  clearly  reflected  in  the  growth  and 
progress  of  their  departments  and  of  the 
store. 


Part  of  Goods’  Cost 


There  are  several  good  reasons  why  freight 
and  other  transportation  charges  should  be  treated 
as  “merchandise”  and  not  be  lumped  with  general 
expenses.  One  of  these  reasons  is  touched  on  here 
for  the  first  time. 

Among  the  many  requests  for  in- 
formation which  come  to  us  from  sub- 
scribers we  still  occasionally  find  one 
which  indicates  that  the  concern  heard 
from  is  handling  as  expense  the  outlays 
entailed  by  the  transportation  of  merchan- 
dise to  the  store.  Time  was  when  so  many 
concerns  pursued  this  plan  that  the  prac- 
tice might  have  been  described  as  a gen- 
eral one.  During  so  many  years,  how- 
ever, has  the  Economist  given  good  rea- 
sons why  inward  transportation  should 
not  be  thrown  in  with  ordinary  expenses, 
but  kept  separate  and  treated  as  a part 
of  the  merchandise  cost,  that  the  dry 
goods  or  department  store  which  treats 
such  outlays  in  the  former  manner  has 
now  become  the  exception.  However,  as 
the  Economist  is  constantly  adding  new 
subscribers  it  is  worth  while  again  to 
draw  attention  to  this  subject. 

That  the  amounts  paid  for  freight,  ex- 
pressage,  drayage  and  similar  expendi- 
tures for  the  transportation  of  goods  to 
the  store  are  actually  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  merchandise  needs  little  demonstra- 
tion. Some  merchants  might  ask:  “Ad- 
mitting this  to  be  the  case,  what  differ- 
ence does  it  make  whether  we  regard  such 
outlays  as  expense  or  otherwise?  It  all 
comes  out  of  the  same  pocket.” 


There  are  various  good  reasons.  One 
of  the  most  important  is  this:  That  in 

case  of  a fire  loss  the  merchant  in  making 
his  claim  has  the  right  to  include  inward 
transportation  outlays  as  a part  of  the 
cost  of  the  goods.  Thus  he  is  in  a posi- 
tion to  obtain  from  the  insurance  com- 
panies a larger  sum  than  he  would  be  if 
such  items  were  regarded  as  ordinary  ex- 
penses. Incidentally,  the  fact  that  the  in- 
surance companies  allow  the  policy  holder 
to  include  such  items  as  part  of  the  mer- 
chandise cost  is  a proof  of  the  correctness 
of  the  method  we  advocate.  If  such  items 
were  really  a part  of  the  store’s  expense, 
using  the  word  in  its  narrower  sense,  the 
fire  insurance  companies  would  certainly 
not  allow  them  to  be  included  in  the  claim. 
Only  last  week  a merchant  from  Arizona 
who  visited  the  Economist  and  discussed 
this  point  informed  us  that  in  one  of  his 
departments  the  inward  freight  averaged 
as  much  as  25  per  cent  of  the  bill  price  of 
the  goods. 

Another  reason  for  keeping  inward 
transportation  outlays  distinct  from  ex- 
penses and  treating  them  as  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  goods  is  that  it  causes  the  de- 
partment heads,  or  the  merchant  himself 
in  the  case  of  a small  store,  to  watch  these 
outlays  with  greater  care  because  of  their 
effect  on  net  profits.  In  such  case,  more- 
over, one  is  more  apt  to  put  a sufficient 
mark-on  on  the  merchandise  to  cover  the 
outlay  for  freight,  expressage,  etc. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  such  outlays 
are  carelessly  thrown  in  with  expenses 
one  is  apt  to  give  them  insufficient  atten- 
tion. Especially,  in  the  case  of  outlays 
for  express,  when  these  are  charged  to 
General  Expense  their  total  for  the  sea- 
son is  simply  pro-rated  among  the  depart- 
ments, according  to  their  sales.  Under 
such  circumstances  a department  head  is 
much  more  likely  to  incur  unnecessary 
outlays  by  ordering  goods  sent  by  express 
than  he  is  when  he  knows  that  such  out- 
lays on  his  goods  will  show  up  directly  as 
a charge  against  his  department. 

Again,  at  inventory  time  it  is  of  de- 
cided advantage  to  be  able  to  ascertain 
the  real  laid-down  cost  of  the  merchan- 
dise, instead  of  only  its  bill  price.  In  the 
small  store  this  is  done  through  charging 
all  the  amounts  for  inward  freight,  ex- 
pressage, cartage,  etc.,  to  a separate  ac- 
count, and  at  inventory  time  transferring 
the  grand  total  of  this  account  to  the  debit 
of  Merchandise  Account.  The  ratio  which 
this  grand  total  bears  to  the  bill-price  of 
the  merchandise  involved  can  then  be 
computed,  and,  if  desired,  such  percent- 
age can  be  added  to  the  bill-price  total  of 
the  inventory,  so  as  to  raise  its  figures, 
approximately,  to  the  laid-down  cost. 

In  a store  where  an  account  is  kept 
for  each  department  separately  it  is, 
naturally,  preferable  to  ascertain  and 
keep  track  of  the  amount  of  the  inward 
transportation  outlays  for  each  depart- 
ment. As  above  suggested,  this  tends  to 


economy,  through  preventing  the  unnec- 
essary use  of  express  shipments,  instead 
of  freight.  Furthermore,  when  inventory 
time  comes  it  enables  the  concern  to  as- 
certain the  actual  laid-down  cost  of  the 
merchandise  which  each  department  has 
left  on  hand. 

Moreover,  those  employees  who.  are 
made  familiar  with  your  costs  will  have 
a more  correct,  and  not  a distorted  idea 
as  to  the  amount  and  percentage  of  gross 
profit  you  are  making,  if  the  laid-down 
cost  of  the  article,  and  not  the  bill-price, 
is  regarded  as  the  cost.  To  illustrate: 
Say  the  bill-price  of  a heavy  piece  of  fur- 
niture is  $10  and  the  costs  of  laying  it 
down  happen  to  be  $2.50.  When  that 
article  is  marked  to  sell  for  $18.75  and 
$10  is  considered  to  be  its  cost,  the  gross 
profit  will  naturally  appear  to  $8.75  (or 
46  2/3  per  cent  on  the  selling  price)  ; 
whereas  using  $12.50,  the  true  cost,  as 
the  basis  for  figuring  gives  a gross  profit 
of  only  $6.25  (or  33  1/3  of  the  selling 
price.)  Thus  in  this  instance  employing 
the  wrong  method  of  handling  inward 
freight  inflates  the  gross  profit  percentage 
by  more  than  a third. 

■ ♦ 

Gave  Picnics  to  Employees 

The  employees  of  the  Crescent  Store 
and  of  the  Palace  Store,  two  of  the  leading 
retail  houses  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  both  of 
which  are  operated  by  the  Spokane  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  held  picnics  on  July  15  and  19 
respectively  at  Liberty  Lake,  a local  re- 
sort, as  the  guests  of  the  company.  The 
stores  were  closed  at  mid-day  and  the  em- 
ployees departed  on  special  trains.  An 
interesting  program  of  sports  occupied  the 
afternoon  hours  and  after  dinner  dancing 
was  indulged  in. 
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J EUROPEAN  DEPARTMENT 

§ Conducted  for  the  furtherance  of  fashion  knowledge  among  retailers,  particularly  those  who 

--  - f-  require  quick  information  regarding  developments  among  style  creators  and  manufacturers  abroad 


At  the  Spanish  Races 

N oteworthy  Style  Indications  at  the 
San  Sebastian  Grand  Prix 

San  Sebastian,  July  3,  1916. — The 
season  here  opened  officially  yesterday 
with  the  Grand  Prix  race.  The  King  of 
Spain  and  the  Queen  Mother  were  present, 
occupying  the  Royal  Tribune,  which  was 
gaily  decorated  with  flowers  in  the  na- 
tional colors  of  red  and  yellow.  Before 
the  start  of  the  race  the  paddocks  were 
visited  by  the  King  in  company  of  his  mili- 
tary aides.  He  expressed  great  satisfac- 
tion at  the  manner  in  which  his  engineers 
had  succeeded  with  the  work  of  the  recon- 
struction of  the  course. 

The  weather  unfortunately  was  cloudy 
and  unsettled,  and  the  Grand  Prix,  the 
fourth  race  listed,  with  stakes  of  100,000 
francs,  was  run  in  a downpour.  None  the 
less  the  event  was  witnessed  by  a large 
and  enthusiastic  crowd,  among  whom  were 
noted  several  prominent  American  buyers. 
The  latter  had  come  down  from  Paris  in 
search  of  fashions  during  the  dead  season 
before  the  August  openings. 

Fashions  in  Tailormades 

A large  percentage  of  the  women  were 
dressed  in  tailored  suits,  in  jersey  sport 
suits,  or  in  dark-colored  gowns  in  serge  or 
in  taffeta. 

The  Queen  Mother  wore  a Worth  two- 
piece  suit  in  dark  violet  moire  antique. 
The  jacket,  of  medium  length,  showed 
basque  cut  in  one  with  the  body  portion, 
falling  flat  over  hips  and  at  front,  but  with 
a slight  ripple  at  the  back.  The  closing 
was  in  double-breasted  form,  and  the 
waist,  which  was  at  the  normal,  was  well 
rounded.  With  the  suit  was  worn  a me- 
dium-sized turban  of  gray  tulle,  with 
crown  of  gray  velvet  flowers. 

Beige  Colored  Suits 

Quantities  of  beige  colored  suits  in  jer- 
sey cloth  and  in  gabardine  were  seen.  The 
larger  part  of  these  were  very  simply  made 
and  both  jackets  and  skirts  showed  an  ex- 
tensive use  of  machine  pleatings.  The 
jackets  were  of  medium  length,  with  body 
portion  composed  of  narrow  box  pleats, 
the  fullness  from  the  pleats  forming  a 
short  rippled  basque. 

The  waist  line  was  slightly  above  the 
normal  and  was  indicated  by  a fabric  belt. 
A few  jackets  made  in  contrasting  mate- 
rial to  the  skirts  were  noted,  such  as  jac- 
kets of  golden  brown  silk  velvet,  worn 
with  full  straight  gathered  skirts  of  navy 
blue  taffeta. 

These  jackets  were  of  medium  length, 
were  snugly  fitted,  and  showed  well- 
rounded  waist  at  the  normal  line.  Pockets 
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were  cut  in  each  side  of  the  basque,  con- 
cealed by.  wide  pocket  flaps. 

Separate  Sweaters 

The  blouse  and  skirt  sweater  suit  has 
practically  done  away  with  the  one  time 
popular  sweater  in  bright  colors.  Very 
few  of  these  are  now  seen,  and  only  when 
worn  with  a white  skirt,  or  with  a linen 
gown  in  a pastel  color,  in  which  case  the 
sweater  is  of  a darker  shade,  but  of  the 
same  color  as  the  dress.  For  instance, 
with  a dress  of  deep  rose  linen,  the  sweater 
would  be  of  rose  several  tones  deeper. 
Such  sweaters  are  usually  made  of  arti- 
ficial silk,  knitted  in  coarse,  heavy  stitch. 

For  the  slip-over-the-head  sweater 
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Box-Pleated  Satin  Dress 

This  type  of  frock  is  expected  to  have  a big 
vogue  for  fall.  It  is  made  of  mauve  satin  and 
trimmed  with  silver  ribbon  and  velvet  flowers. 
Worn  at  San  Sebastian  by  Genevieve  Vix,  of  the 
Opera  Comique,  Paris. 

suit,  or  sweater  dress,  favor  was  about 
evenly  distributed  between  those  made  of 
silk  jersey  and  those  of  wool.  Light 
shades,  however,  such  as  flesh  color  and 
pastel  blue,  were  used  indiscriminately  for 
both  types. 
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The  slip-over-the-head  blouse  of  silk 
jersey,  embroidered  in  metal  threads  on 
collar,  cuffs  and  around  the  hem,  have 
taken  Paris  by  storm  and  are  seen  in  great 
numbers  here.  They  are  worn  without  a 
blouse  beneath,  there  being  merely  a 
chemisette  of  net  or  lingerie.  They  are 
therefore  cool  and  practical  for  summer 
wear. 

Length  of  Blouse 

The  blouse,  generally  speaking,  reaches 
half-way  to  the  knee.  The  skirts  which 
form  part  of  these  costumes  are  cut  on  the 
straight  of  the  goods  and  are  gathered  to 
a short  yoke  at  top,  or  are  laid  in  side 
pleats  and  hung  from  a three-inch  inner 
grosgrain  belt,  with  narrow  crush  belt  of 
the  jersey. 

Silk  jersey  suits  in  a light  shade  of  rose 
or  flesh  color,  with  blouse  made  with  wide 
cape  collar  cut  in  one  with  the  panel  were 
prominent.  These  suits  were  absolutely 
untrimmed,  not  a vestige  of  fur,  embroid- 
ery or  stitching  to  be  seen. 

Some  few  of  the  white  wool  jersey  suits 
were  trimmed  with  white  rabbit,  others 
with  a combination  of  marabou  and 
ostrich.  The  white  suits  were  invariably 
accompanied  by  a dead  white  hat.  The 
colored  suits  were  worn  with  large  sailor 
hats  of  black  satin  and  velvet,  or  of  brown 
satin,  or  with  small  hats  of  rose-colored 
felt  or  rose-colored  grosgrain  ribbon. 

Parti-Colored  Dresses 

Dresses  in  a combination  of  two  colors 
and  often  of  two  fabrics  were  seen  in 
quantities.  At  least  half  of  the  women 
not  clothed  in  jersey  suits  wore  these 
parti-colored  gowns.  The  majority  were 
built  on  the  lines  of  the  chemise  gown, 
with  bodice  portion  extended  to  hips,  of 
one  color  and  the  skirt  in  a contrasting 
color. 

Genevieve  Vix,  the  noted  Paris  opera 
singer,  wore  a gown  of  navy  blue  char- 
meuse,  with  hip  length  bodice  of  white 
charmeuse.  Bodices  of  gray  chiffon  with 
skirts  of  blue  taffeta,  black  taffeta  skirts 
with  bodice  in  beige,  white  or  in  blue 
chiffon  were  among  the  other  combina- 
tions. 

These  hip  length  bodices,  though  loose, 
hung  from  the  shoulder  to  the  start  of  the 
skirt,  and  were  loosely  belted  at  the  nor- 
mal waist  line.  The  belts  may  be  run 
across  the  front  or  across  the  back,  or 
again  they  may  encircle  the  waist,  as  de- 
sired. Of  these  three  types,  that  with 
loose  back  and  belted  front  is  perhaps  the 
most  favored. 

Black  satin  gowns  with  corsage  of 
black  Chantilly  lace  or  fantasy  net  over 
chiffon  were  noted  for  the  more  dressy 
style  of  dress.  Several  models  of  this 
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description  had  shallow  rounded  decol- 
letage  outlined  with  small  rococo  roses. 

Fluffy  Tub  Dresses 

The  wash  gowns  are  simple  to  a degree 
and  are  made  of  cotton  voile,  or  organdy 
in  light  tones  of  mauvish  pink  or  deep  rose 
or  of  maize  color.  Many  show  short  full 
baby  waists  with  a ruffled  fichu  trim,  and 
plain  straight  gathered  skirts  with  flounce 
of  the  fabric  from  the  knee  to  the  hem. 

Pleated  organdy  and  pleated  linen 
frocks  are  also  a feature.  The  pleated 
linen  frocks  are  cut  in  one  piece,  are 
pleated  from  neck  to  the  top  of  a heavy 
stitched  hem  of  the  material  from  8 to 
12  in.  wide,  and  close  in  front,  the  closing 
outlined  on  either  side  with  rows  of  white 
ball-shaped  bone  buttons.  Bright-colored 
linens,  such  as  coral  or  French  blue,  are 
used. 

Back  Buttoned  Gown 

One-piece  gowns  of  navy  blue  serge,  of 
mohair,  or  of  jersey,  buttoning  from  the 
neck  to  the  hip  down  the  center  of  the 
back,  or  from  the  neck  to  the  hem,  are 
noticed.  Front 
closings  are  also 
in  evidence. 

There  is  great 
diversity  in 
sleeves.  Many  of 
the  sheer,  sum- 
mery types  of 
frocks  are  made 
with  elbow  length 
balloon  puffs. 

Other  models,  no- 
tably in  the  serge 
and  jersey  models, 
show  long  sleeves, 
with  full  leg  o’mut- 
ton  tops,  and  cuffs 
fitted  snugly  over 
the  wrists,  with 
flared  edge  at  the 
elbows.  These  cuffs  are  often  compli- 
cated in  cut  and  intricate  in  trim,  the 
edges  of  irregular  line,  and  piped,  corded 
or  button-holed. 

The  New  Skirts  Long 

Quite  a number  of  the  skirts  worn  here 
are  of  ankle  length.  The  transparent 
finish  of  the  lower  edge  of  hem  is  much 
in  evidence.  A combination  of  black  silk 
braid,  outlining  a center  insertion  band 
of  black  Chantilly  lace,  is  a smart  trim- 
ming noticed  on  a princess  gown  of  blue 
serge. 

Coats  Are  Longer 

The  average  length  of  the  separate 
coats  now  are  from  three-quarters  to 
seven-eighths  length.  They  are  built  on 
loose,  ample  lines,  and  measure  from  3 
to  4 yd.  in  width  at  lower  edge.  Many 
are  in  cape  form  with  deep  openings  cut 
for  the  arms. 

Ample  Lines  to  Wide  Collars 

The  collars  are  wide,  and  as  a rule  are 
in  the  turnover  form.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  hems  are  untrimmed,  or  are 
trimmed  with  a group  of  wide  tucks  only. 

A continuance  of  the  Norfolk  jacket 
effect  is  noted  in  sport  coats.  That  is,  the 


body  part  of  the  jacket  is  laid  in  wide  box 
pleats.  The  sleeves  of  jackets  of  this  type 
are  in  raglan  form  with  shoulder  seam  con- 
tinued along  top  of  the  sleeve. 

The  Favored  Materials 

Plain  broadcloths  in  sand  color  lined 
with  plain  blue  satin,  also  velour  de  laine 
in  green  mustard  color  and  in  copper  color 
are  used  for  the  loose,  full,  unbelted  style 
of  coat,  with  collars  and  cuffs  in  seal  or 
moleskin. 

Gabardines  in  dark  gray,  or  black  mix- 
tures with  coverts  are  used  for  the  belted 
Norfolk  type,  with  collars  and  cuffs  in 
navy  blue  and  white  polka  dot  silk  crepon. 
Checked  silks,  chiefly  the  black  and  white 
pin-heads,  are  also  used  for  this  purpose. 

Quantities  of  white  fox  were  worn  with 
organdy  gowns,  with  jersey  suits,  and  with 
taffeta  dresses.  Small  shoulder  capes  of 
broadtail  with  wide  flat  collars  of  chin- 
chilla were  also  noted. 

Rose-Colored  Hats  Predominate 

The  vogue  for  the  small  hat  in  rose- 
colored  felt,  or  in  rose-colored  grosgrain 


ribbon  continues  strong.  A bird’s-eye  view 
of  the  heads  in  the  San  Sebastian  grand 
stand  would  have  shown  only  a mass  of 
rose  mingled  with  bits  of  brown  or  dark 
blue.  There  were  a few  dead  white  hats 
worn  with  white  suits.  Small  hats  of 
white  satin  with  brim  turned  abruptly 
back  from  the  face,  the  back  fitted  close 
to  the  head,  were  worn  by  a few  of  the 
more  extremely  gowned  women. 

Great  favor  was  shown  for  the  turban 
in  black  or  in  dark-colored  straw,  with 
high  cuff  brim  extending  to  the  upper  edge 
of  the  crown,  and  surmounted  by  a hedge 
row  effect  of  upstanding  aigrettes. 

Every  Hat  Has  Its  Veil 

A veil,  usually  in  semi-circular  form 
and  of  colored  net  with  ramage  pattern  in 
self  tone,  is  worn  with  all  hats.  Brown 
veils  or  navy  blue  veils  are  worn  with  rose- 
colored  hats,  white  veils  with  white  hats, 
while  hats  in  other  colors  are  worn  with 
matching  veils. 

Buttons  Conspicuous 

Buttons  trim  everything,  dresses,  coats, 
hats,  bags  and  belts.  In  one-piece  gowns 
buttoning  from  neck  to  hem  both  sides  of 
the  opening  are  often  outlined  with  but- 


tons. In  the  separate  coats,  notably  those 
made  in  cape  effect  with  deep  slits  cut  for 
the  arms,  both  sides  of  the  slit  will  be 
trimmed  with  fabric-covered  buttons, 
which  continue  down  the  under  seam  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hem. 

Styles  in  Shoes 

Shoes  are  worn  with  tops  matching  the 
costume.  The  side  button  gaiter  top  shoe 
with  toe  in  tan  color,  top  in  beige  or  white 
buckskin  is  the  one  most  frequently  seen 
here. 

Strapped  slippers  in  blue  glazed  kid, 
and  slippers  of  violet-colored  suede  with 
cut  steel  buckles  are  also  popular  and  are 
worn  with  costumes  in  gray,  rose  or  tan. 

A high  side  button  novelty  boot  in  blue 
glazed  kid,  with  red  kid  heels,  was  seen, 
worn  with  a blue  serge  dress  embroidered 
with  red  silk.  As  a rule  the  stockings 
match  the  slipper,  not  the  costume,  though 
an  exception  to  this  rule  was  noticed  in  a 
blue  kid  slipper  worn  with  a silk  jersey 
suit  in  flesh  color.  In  this  case  flesh  color 
stockings  were  worn  as  well. 

Bags  matching 
the  costume  with 
which  they  are 
carried  are  much 
used.  Even  linen 
suits  now  have 
matching  bags  to 
complete  the  cos- 
tume. The  bags 
are  of  the  draw- 
string type  and 
are  made  in  the 
same  linen  as  the 
suit.  If  the  suit  is 
embroidered  the 
bags  are  similarly 
trimmed ; if  the 
dress  is  braided 
or  corded,  braid- 
ings and  cordings 

appear  on  the  bag. 

For  the  plainer,  general  utility  bag, 
suede  is  the  most  in  evidence,  particularly 
taupe-colored  suede  with  monogram  in 
brilliants,  and  metal  frame  studded  with 
the  brilliants. 

Novelty  in  Parasols 

Cork-handled  parasols  carved  in  the 
form  of  animals’  heads  are  a novelty  which 
some  of  the  women  are  using.  Parasols 
with  these  handles  are  generally  covered 
with  heavy  linen  printed  in  bright  colors, 
and  are  trimmed  with  gathered  ruffles  of 
black  ribbon  velvet. 

+ 

By  the  use  of  the  simplest  precautions  re- 
tailers may  save  both  themselves  and  their  whole- 
sale friends  considerable  correspondence  and 
thus  avoid  numerous  controversies  on  what  at  the 
start  are  trifling  matters. 

Training  of  employees,  to  be  permanently  re- 
sultful, must  be  direct,  systematic  and  largely 
unselfish.  Ill-timed  correction,  incessant  moraliz- 
ing and  other  misdirected  efforts  create  a spirit  of 
antagonism  and  thus  defeat  their  own  ends. 

Clerks  cannot  do  their  best  work,  nor  can 
customers  shop  with  comfort,  in  a store  where 
the  vitiated,  stagnant  air  dulls  their  brain  and 
stifles  their  energies.  These  ill  effects  are  inten- 
sified where  the  store  temperature  is  unduly  high. 
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Weighed  in  Balance  and  Found  — Not  Wanted 

Trading  Stamps  as  Viewed  by  Woman  Merchant  in  Small  Center — Before  Adopting  This 
Form  of  Premium  Giving,  She  Urges,  Merchant  Should  Make  an  Independent  Investigation 

Written  for  the  Dry  Goods  Economist  by  Mrs.  E.  N.  Watkins,  Proprietor  of  a Store  in  Knoxville,  Tioga  Co.,  Pa. 


Trading  stamps ! Every  time  I read  or 
hear  of  a firm  adopting  the  plan  they  have 
my  sympathy,  and  if  in  six  months  from 
that  time  I wanted  to  put  my  hands  on  a 
man  who  was  looking  for  some  one  to  kick 
him  I’ll  wager  I would  know  where  to  find 
just  what  I wanted. 

Say,  Mr.  Business  Man!  What  is  the 
trouble  with  you  and  your  business,  that 
you  need  a little  1 by  i/2  in.  trouble  maker 
to  get  or  to  hold  your  customers  for  you? 

If  it  were  possible  for  the  proprietor 
of  any  number  of  concerns  who  have 
adopted  the  stamp  plan  to  give  his  entire 
time  for  a period  to  its  investigation  and 
its  influence — follow  up  and  analyze  re- 
sults— he  would  be  surprised  at  his  busi- 
ness sagacity  ( ?) . 

The  average  head  of  the  large  concern 
using  trading  stamps  has  no  time  or  op- 
portunity to  delve  into  the  matter,  close 
by,  as  it  is,  and  has  been  persuaded  to  use 
them  by  a glib  salesman,  who  has  been 
trained  to  sell  “blue  sky.” 

Merchant  Gets  Partial  View 

The  average  department  head  works 
for  his  salary,  does  as  he  is  instructed 
and  considers  he  has  done  all  he  is  paid 
for.  If  he  happens  to  be  the  other  kind, 
one  who  has  taken  the  time  and  trouble 
to  study  the  matter,  the  boss  may  be  one 
of  the  unapproachable  ones  when  it  comes 
to  accepting  advice  and  suggestions.  So 
the  department  head’s  impression  of  the 
plan  does  not  reach  the  head  of  the  firm. 

If,  for  a time,  business  seems  to  in- 
crease and  everything  seems  to  be  working 
out  all  right,  the  merchant  takes  it  for 
granted  that  the  trading  stamp  proposition 
is  all  that  the  trained  stamp  salesman  had 
represented  it  to  be,  but,  if  he  follows  it 
up,  he  will  find  that  the  stamps  eventually 
do  his  business  more  harm  than  good. 

If  Mr.  Head  of  the  Concern  could  at- 
tend to  the  giving  of  the  stamps  himself, 
and  see  who  of  his  customers  do  and  do  not 
care  particularly  for  them;  if  he  could 
watch  the  situation,  wait  on  them  when 
they  select  their  premiums  and  hear  them 
express  their  appreciation  ( ?)  of  the  gift, 
he  would  be  (painfully)  surprised  at  their 
(in)  gratitude. 

How  Stamps  Work  Out 

The  aim  and  object  of  the  trading 
stamp  proposition  is  to  get  new  and  hold 
old  trade,  and  its  object  is  entirely  lost  as 
long  as  the  stamps  are  transferable.  You 
may  interest  some  new  ones  who  will  stick, 
but  unless  you  keep  everlastingly  hammer- 
ing them  about  it  their  interest  will  lag. 
A good  many  people  of  this  class  think  the 
premium  is  not  worth  the  trouble  it  takes 
to  paste  the  stamps  in  the  book.  They  are 
a class  you  can  hold  as  well  without  stamps 
as  v ith  them.  They  give  or  throw  away 
their  stamps.  This  does  not  worry  the 
trading  stamp  corporation;  they  are  per- 


fectly willing  the  stamps  shall  be  de- 
stroyed, for  they  have  been  paid  a good 
price  for  them. 

If  the  stamps  are  turned  in,  nine  times 
out  of  ten  the  person  who  gets  the  pre- 
mium is  not  a customer,  and  never  would 
be,  and  often  people  who  never  were 
known  to  spend  a dollar  with  you  will 
return  the  most  of  your  stamps,  buying, 
begging,  borrowing  or  stealing  them. 
Thus,  with  these  people  the  stamps  fail 
of  their  purpose  as  a trade  getter. 

Be  Your  Own  Premium  Concern 

If  giving  something  for  nothing  will 
get  and  keep  trade,  set  aside  certain  days 
to  give  away  your  merchandise;  but  have 
it  understood  that  it  is  you  that  are  doing 
the  giving,  instead  of  a trading  stamp  cor- 
poration and  that  it  is  your  own  goods  you 
are  giving  away. 

If  you  feel  you  must  resort  to  these 
methods,  do  it.  Give  merchandise  to  the 
amount  of  $2.50  or  $3  for  $100  in  trade, 
furnishing  your  own  advertising  material, 
and  you  will  be  more  money  ahead  than 
you  would  if  you  let  the  trading  stamp  com- 
pany do  it  for  you. 

Public’s  View  of  Premiums 

If  you  sound  the  people  who  receive 
premiums  you  find  that  the  majority  of 
them  set  you  down  for  a fool.  Why  ? Be- 
cause they  figure  that  if  you  can  afford  to 
give  them  back  a part  of  your  profits  you 
are  getting  rich  too  fast  and  are  a fool  for 
making  it  public. 

Also  they  think  you  add  enough  to  the 
selling  price  of  your  goods  to  pay  for  it. 
This  makes  another  class  of  people  you 
lose  sooner  or  later,  for  they  do  not  like 
to  be  worked  that  way. 

Who  Is  Benefited? 

There  is  one  class  of  people,  and  one 
only,  that  is  benefited  by  the  trading 
stamp  proposition  and  that  is  the  cor- 
poration that  issues  the  stamps  and  fur- 
nishes the  premiums. 

After  having  had  the  use  of  your  money 
for  an  indefinite  period — for  you  pay  for 
your  stamps  in  advance — they,  in  return 
for  your  hard  work  in  selling  your  own 
merchandise,  are  allowed  to  deliver  to  one 
of  your  discriminating  and  perfectly  good 
customers  as  a premium  an  article  which, 
considering  the  value  that  has  been  placed 
on  it,  you  would  be  ashamed  to  deliver 
yourself.  And  if  the  customer  happens  to 
be  your  mother-in-law  you  will  wish  that 
the  modern  “Stamp  Act”  had  been  legis- 
lated “up  Salt  River”  or  taxed  to  the  limit 
before  it  had  been  introduced  to  you,  and 
precipitated  your  household  into  what  the 
“Stamp  Act”  of  old  did — war. 

What  the  Merchant  Gets 

The  trading  stamp  companies  are  mak- 
ing a big  profit  on  their  merchandise,  and 


doing  big  things  for  themselves,  and  until 
you  “come  to”  you  labor  under  the  delusion 
that  they  have  done  big  things  for  you  and 
your  business.  Well,  they  have!  And 
this  is  what  they  have  done : 

First  and  foremost,  they  sold  you  five 
books  (at  least)  of  stamps  for  $75  which 
did  not  cost  them  over  30  cents  at  most — 
probably  much  less.  Some  salesmanship ! 

It  is  true  there  was  a little  printed  mat- 
ter thrown  in,  but  you  could  have  saved 
money  on  that,  too.  They  were  willing — 
and  why  should  you  not  be? — to  take  a 
chance  that  some  of  these  stamps  would 
be  turned  in  for  redemption,  and  they 
would  have  the  extreme  pleasure  of  deliv- 
ering to  your  customers  possibly  eight 
presents  that  cost  them  $12 — this  is  put- 
ting the  figure  high — at  the  most.  What 
did  you  get  in  return  for  the  $62.70? 

Now  when  thousands  of  these  sixty- 
two’s  are  pouring  into  the  home  office,  can 
you  see  how  you  are  helping  to  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  buy  up  all  the  five  and 
ten  cent  store  stock  in  the  country? 

The  gain  is  all  theirs,  and  you  paid  a 
good  price  for  the  privilege  of  doing  your 
own  business  and  getting  yourself  into  a 
heap  of  trouble. 

Second,  trading  stamps  will  hinder, 
rather  than  help,  your  business. 

Some  particularly  good  (looking)  pre- 
mium becomes  exceedingly  popular — so 
much  so  that  it  is  costing  the  stamp  com- 
pany a little  more  than  they  had  appor- 
tioned, and  they  cannot  stand  the  tax;  so 
they  withdraw  the  premium.  Here  is  Mrs. 
Brown,  whose  business  you  had  tried  by 
every  possible  means  to  get.  How  proud 
you  were,  and  what  an  excellent  thing  the 
stamp  proposition  looked  to  you  when  it 
landed  her,  and  some  of  her  followers ! 

She  saves  every  stamp,  and  brings  her 
visiting  friends  to  your  store  to  trade,  so 
she  can  have  their  stamps.  She  has  her 
eye  on  a certain  premium  and  is  working 
every  scheme  to  get  stamps  for  it.  When 
she  presents  her  book  and  demands  her 
premium  you  are  obliged  to  tell  her  that 
that  particular  premium  has  been  discon- 
tinued. She  is  disappointed ; and,  because 
she  is  a woman,  she  is  unreasonable. 
What  does  she  do?  She  proceeds  to  tell 
you: 

“I  just  knew  all  the  time  that  there 
was  some  snide  game  about  this  stamp 
business,  for  no  merchant  can  afford  to 
give  away  such  presents  unless  he  charges 
more  for  his  goods.” 

“Did  you  ever  pay  more  than  the  cur- 
rent price  for  anything  you  bought  here?” 
you  ask  her. 

“Why,  I do  not  remember  that  I did, 
but  it  seems  very  funny  to  me  that  Mrs. 
Smith  got  her  premium  like  this  yester- 
day, and  I cannot  get  mine  to-day!” 

And  she  walks  out,  refusing  to  take 
any  other  premium. 

A part  of  her  business  for  the  next  few 
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Fashion’s  Forecast 
of  Autumn  Modes 

— tells  of  wide  skirts  of  flaring 
fulness,  long  coats  with  rippling 
hems,  of  billowy  bustle  and 
‘‘cascade”  conceits  — everywhere 
distensions  — and  everywhere 
need  and  use  of 


TRADE  MARK 

Reg.  in  U.  S.  Pat.  Otf. 


The  Crushlessj  Resilient  Lining 

It  is  this  wonderful  modern  crinoline 
which  has  developed  the  bouffant  mode. 

Paris  designers  and  couturiers,  Ameri- 
can dressmakers  and  milliners,  and 
many  thousands  of  other  women  who 
sew  have  found  in  Witchtex  the  per- 
fected, practical  distending  material. 

And  Witchtex  has  boomed  Lining 
Counter  Sales  for  every  live  buyer  who 
has  featured  it. 

Cash  in — get  action  in  your  store.  Pre- 
pare for  and  get  big  Fall  Witchtex 
business. 

Ask  your  jobber  or  write  us  today  for 
Special  Sales  Helps  and  information. 

J.  W.  Goddard  CBt,  Sons 

(Incorporated) 

Sole  Selling  Agents  for  Witchtex — Distributors 
of  Goddard  “ Whiteweaves ” and  the 
famous  Goddard  Linings. 

92-94-96  Bleecker  Street,  New  York 


lOtLS 


MORE 
PltOFiTJ 

FOR  YOUR 
L i NilMC 
COUNTER. 
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Week  in  the  Trade 


Concise  Outline  of  Conditions  in  Lead- 
ing Dry  Goods  Lines 

The  encouraging  outlook  presented  in 
last  week’s  Economist  concerning  an  early 
settlement  of  the  strike  in  the  coat,  suit 
and  skirt  branches  of  the  New  York  wom- 
en’s garment  industry  came  to  an  unex- 
pected end  on  Wednesday  of  this  week  and 
the  settlement  of  the  dispute  seems  to  be 
as  far  from  realization  as  ever.  As  stated 
on  another  page,  a new  outbreak  occurred 
this  week  after  terms  of  settlement  had 
been  agreed  upon  by  representatives  of 
the  manufacturers’  association  and  of  the 
union. 

Garment  Buyers  in  the  Market 

With  the  expectation  of  a speedy  ter- 
mination of  the  strike  the  large  number  of 
coat  and  suit  buyers  at  present  in  this  mar- 
ket have  been  placing  very  satisfactory  or- 
ders, but  now  that  the  trouble  seems  to  be 
as  acute  as  ever  many  buyers  fear  that  they 
will  have  difficulty  in  procuring  the  mer- 
chandise. 

Orders  for  dresses  in  satins  and  in 
serges  for  street  wear  are  being  taken  for 
delivery  within  the  next  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  many  bookings  have  been  made 
on  morning,  street  and  evening  dresses. 

Good  business  has  been  done  by  manu- 
facturers of  shirtwaists,  particularly  in 
tailored  and  semi-tailored  styles  and  some 
of  the  dressier  numbers  in  chiffon  and  in 
lace. 

Dress  Fabrics 

The  numerous  openings  of  woven  and 
printed  cotton  dress  goods  for  spring  have 
proved  so  attractive  that  a large  number 
of  buyers  have  remained  in  this  market 
throughout  the  week.  Purchases,  how- 
ever, are  comparatively  small,  as  buyers 
are  slow  to  accept  the  advances  in  price, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  further  orders 
will  be  placed  with  traveling  salesmen  later 
in  the  season. 

An  excellent  business  is  being  done  in 
ginghams  at  the  advanced  prices  and  quo- 
tations generally  throughout  the  cotton 
goods  market  are  firm. 

In  woolens  and  worsteds  leading  dis- 
tributors have  made  prices  for  next  spring 
and  these  show  an  advance  of  from  5 
cents  to  20  cents  per  yard.  Buyers  seem 
to  be  surprised  at  the  extent  of  the  ad- 
vance and  at  the  generally  well  sold  up 
condition  of  leading  mills. 

Satins  are  steadily  gaining  in  favor 
and  prices  on  charmeuse  satins  have  been 
advanced. 

In  the  floorcovering  field  the  shortage 
of  raw  materials  has  resulted  in  a con- 
siderable number  of  advances  in  price, 
which  are  told  in  detail  in  the  Rug,  Car- 
pet and  Drapery  Section  of  this  issue. 

Dress  Accessories 

The  movement  in  veilings  is  particular- 
ly strong.  Draped  styles  in  purple  and 
white  are  the  leaders.  Chiffon  and  chif- 
fon combined  with  mesh  veilings  are  also 
in  favor.  In  laces,  interest  continues  to 
center  chiefly  in  metal  and  colored  novel- 
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ties.  Silver  novelties  are  the  best  sellers. 
Plain  nets  continue  in  good  request. 

In  women’s  neckwear  new  collars  of 
broadcloth  especially  designed  for  wear 
with  suit  coats  are  taking  well  with  the 
high-class  trade.  Collars  and  sets  of  or- 
gandy and  of  silk  crepe  to  wear  with  dark 
street  dresses  continue  active. 

Millinery  buyers  from  the  Far  West 
are  in  the  market  placing  fairly  liberal 
orders  on  fall  merchandise.  Panne  velvet 
and  light  colored  felts  continue  the  favored 
materials.  In  shapes  Napoleon  ideas  and 
various  military  effects  are  liked.  The 
feature  of  note  is  the  visor  or  peak  ef- 
fect in  the  brim.  The  favored  millinery 
trimmings  are  metal  ornaments,  plain 
grosgrain  and  faille  ribbon,  fancy  metal 
ribbon,  wings  and  fur.  In  colors,  purple 
is  a favorite,  but  black,  tete  de  negre 
brown,  blue,  burgundy  and  a very  dark 
green  are  included  in  the  fall  orders. 

In  dress  trimmings  spangled  and 
beaded  novelties  are  the  leaders.  In  rib- 
bons, faille  and  grosgrain  effects  continue 
dominant.  Narrow  metal  novelties  are 
fairly  strong. 
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Found  Not  Wanted 

(Continued  from  page  31) 

hours  is  to  make  the  rounds  of  the  neigh- 
borhood and  tell  every  one  she  meets  what 
treatment  she  has  received  at  Jim  Jones’s 
store.  The  trading  stamp  business,  to  her, 
was  a fake  from  start  to  finish,  and  she 
will  never  patronize  the  Jones  store  again. 
The  result  is  that  you  have  lost  Mrs. 
Brown’s  good  opinion,  as  well  as  her  trade, 
and  probably  that  of  others  whom  she  hap- 
pens to  encounter  on  her  expedition  of  ad- 
vertising. 

What  the  Premium  Brings 

Another  one  of  the  joys  (?):  Mrs. 
Know  It  All  is  about  to  leave  town ; she 
has  a quarter-book  of  stamps ; gives  them 
to  her  friend  to  redeem  for  her.  They  are 
presented,  and  when  she  is  informed  that 
there  are  not  enough  to  get  a premium  she 
asks  if  she  is  not  entitled  to  the  value  of 
the  stamps  in  money.  This,  too,  is  re- 
fused. The  friend  goes  out  in  a huff  and 
reports  to  the  owner  of  the  book.  Mrs. 
Know  It  All  says  she  will  get  it;  and  she 
comes  to  the  store  and  asks  for  a premium 
on  the  quarter-book.  When  she  is  refused 
she  proceeds  to  tell  you  a few  things  (com- 
plimentary to  the  “Stamp  Act”)  and  she 
leaves  in  a huff. 

A few  weeks  later  this  same  book  is 
presented  by  a person  who  has  never  pur- 
chased much  else  than  thread  and  darning 
cotton  of  you,  and,  with  enough  stamps 
added,  she  gets  a premium.  You  have  not 
made  any  friends  in  the  deal,  either. 

Ask  the  Right  People 

Now,  Mr.  Merchant,  if  you  would 
rather  help  the  trading  stamp  corpora- 
tions grow  fat  than  look  out  for  your  own 
interests,  don’t  pay  any  attention  to  this 
article.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  would 
have  the  proceeds  from  your  own  invest- 
ments, study  the  subject;  ask  those  who 
have  used  stamps  and  have  studied  the 
plan  from  every  angle ; then  apply  the  in- 
formation to  your  own  particular  needs. 


But  do  not  ask  a trading  stamp  salesman 
for  your  information. 

If  you  have  used  stamps  and  found  they 
were  not  all  they  should  have  been,  even 
though  you  are  still  obliged  to  use  them  be 
honest  with  your  brother  merchant  and  tell 
him  the  facts  just  as  they  are.  Let  him 
benefit  by  your  experience.  If,  because  of 
competition,  you  feel  you  are  obliged  to 
resort  to  premiums  to  hold  your  trade,  get 
your  own  stamps,  and  furnish  your  own 
premiums,  or  give  the  equivalent,  from 
your  own  stock  of  merchandise.  You  will 
find  that  the  majority  of  stamp  collectors 
will  prefer  merchandise  of  their  own 
choosing. 

Adopt  Proper  Methods 

Just  now  much  is  being  said  about  the 
trading  stamp  business,  and  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  if  we  are  to  get  at  the  matter 
right  we  ought  to  follow  the  precedent  of 
our  progenitors  of  1765.  They  held  a 
Stamp  Act  Congress,  with  delegates  from 
many  Colonies,  and  petitioned  against  this 
and  other  repressive  measures.  Let  your 
association  gatherings  be  your  “Stamp  Act 
Congress,”  composed  of  delegates  who  are 
familiar  with  different  phases  of  stamp 
propositions.  Instruct  each  other,  investi- 
gate ! Tax  and  legislate,  if  need  be ! Do 
everything  possible  to  agitate  proper  meth- 
ods of  business,  making  it  unnecessary  to 
resort  to  stamps,  coupons  and  rebates. 

If  the  cost  of  the  stamps  is  used  in  good, 
honest,  effective  advertising,  the  benefit  to 
your  business  cannot  be  estimated  when 
you  take  into  consideration  the  eventual 
loss  to  your  business  from  stamps  in  vari- 
ous ways  and  the  extra  worry  and  effort 
entailed  in  setting  matters  right  with  cus- 
tomers and  subsequently  in  readjusting 
matters  when  you  are  ready  to  discontinue 
the  stamps. 

Let  the  stamps  alone.  Devise  other 
means  for  building  up  your  business ! 

4 

Charles  Rosner  of  Austin,  Tex.,  who  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Rosner-Rothchild  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex., 
is  now  represented  in  New  York  by  Joseph  Heil- 
bron,  resident  buyer,  1199  Broadway. 

Delbert  K.  Ray,  buyer  of  domestics,  linens  and 
white  goods  for  the  Mitchell  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city 
on  Friday  of  last  week.  He  leaves  a wife  and  two 
daughters. 

The  dressmaking  and  furrier  house  of  Charles 
Klein,  13  Rue  Royale,  Paris,  has  leased  a five- 
story  building  at  43  West  Fifty-seventh  Street, 
which  will  be  known  as  The  Maison  of  Charles 
Klein,  Inc.  The  opening  will  take  place  in  Sep- 
tember, when  a large  collection  of  imported  mod- 
els will  be  put  on  display. 

The  Shartenberg  & Robinson  Co.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  opened  a new  candy,  soda,  lunch  and  bakery 
department  in  the  State  Street  annex  of  its 
Chapel  Street  store  on  Saturday  of  last  week. 
The  department  occupies  a space  of  approximately 
125  x 30  ft.  It  is  under  the  management  of 
S.  Schusterman,  who  was  formerly  in  charge  of 
a similar  department  in  the  store  of  Selfridge  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  London. 

The  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland,  has  commenced 
the  erection  of  a new  building  on  Chester  Ave- 
nue, in  which  it  will  conduct  its  automobile  ac- 
cessories and  supplies  business.  The  building 
will  be  of  concrete  construction,  four  stories  in 
height,  160  x 116  ft.  In  one  of  the  upper  floors 
the  firm’s  upholstery  workroom  will  be  located. 
The  ground  floor  will  be  used  as  a garage  for 
the  company’s  delivery  cars. 
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TWTANY  a store  is  dwarfed  today  because  of  the 
■****■  lack  of  five  things — (1)  quick  cash  service; 
(2)  quick  charge  service;  (3)  protection  of  its 
cash;  (4)  economy  of  store  operation;  and  (5)  econ- 
omy in  the  volume  of  deliveries.  NCR  systems 
help  overcome  these  difficulties.  The  National 
Electric  Credit  System  gives  the  quickest  known 
charge  service. 

National  Cash  Registers  give  quickest  known 
cash  service. 

These  two  systems  enable  clerks  to  wait  on  more  customers, 
give  customers  more  time  to  buy,  and  relieve  congestion  in  the  aisles. 

National  Cash  Registers  also  give  complete  and  trustworthy 
protection.  They  simplify  and  speed  up  the  work  of  the 
Auditing  Department  and  help  to  cut  down  delivery  expenses. 

Every  merchant,  small  and  large, 
should  know  all  he  can  about  the 
things  that  make  a store  grow  and  pros- 
per. Write  our  nearest  office  today  for 
further  information. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company 
Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Offices  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  world  'j 
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Chicago  Style  Show 

Great  Interest  Shown  in  Feature  to 
Be  Held  Aug.  7 to  12 

Chicago  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist, 

215  South  Market  Street 

Chicago,  July  26,  1916. — Co-operation 
and  concerted  publicity  propaganda  have 
created  great  interest  on  the  part  of  mer- 
chants and  buyers  in  the  Chicago  Style 
Show,  to  be  held  at  the  Bismarck  Gardens, 
Aug.  7 to  12. 

The  committee  having  direct  charge  of 
the  plans,  composed  of  Hugo  DuBrock, 
chairman ; John  P.  Hovland,  in  charge  of 
publicity ; Matthew  Rae,  I.  Hirsch  and 
Hugo  Klein,  have  worked  out  details  that 
will  not  only  make  the  exhibition  unique  in 
entertainment  features,  but  will  give  it  a 
style  educational  value  that  buyers  will 
much  appreciate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Hovland,  in  discussing  the  plans, 
imparted  this  information : 

“Response  from  merchants  declaring 
their  intention  to  visit  the  Chicago  Style 
Show  have  been  numerous  and  enthusias- 
tic. The  requests  for  seats  come  from  a 
wide  territory,  showing  that  the  Chicago 
Style  Show  idea  as  promoted  by  the  Chi- 
cago Garment  Manufacturers’  Association 
is  attracting  serious  attention. 

“While  the  entertainment  features  will 
be  novel  in  the  extreme  and  unusual  in 
quality,  the  main  object  of  the  Show, 
namely,  the  setting  forth  of  ready-to-wear 
merchandise  made  by  Chicago  manufac- 
turers, is  receiving  primary  attention.  We 
all  learn  by  experience  and  our  plan  this 
year  is  to  set  the  stage  in  such  a manner 


that  all  the  fashion  detail  will  be  seen  by 
the  audience  without  the  confusion  that  is 
likely  to  occur  when  too  many  garments 
are  shown  at  once  or  the  stage  numbers 
are  too  complex. 

“The  revolving  stage,  divided  into  sec- 
tions, lends  itself  happily  to  color  schemes 
and  lighting  effects.  Each  manufacturer’s 
exhibit  will  be  more  individual  than  here- 
tofore. In  fact,  the  prime  object  of  the 
committee  has  been  to  present  the  styles 
in  a practical  manner,  always  being  care- 
ful not  to  permit  the  entertainment  fea- 
tures to  dwarf  the  real  object  of  the  show, 
which  is  to  give  merchants  detailed  style 
information.” 

♦- 

I.  N.  Lipman,  buyer  of  coats,  suits  and  dresses 
for  the  basement  department  of  Lipman,  Wolfe 
& Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  is  now  in  the  New  York 
market. 

Owing  to  a typographical  error,  we  quoted  in 
our  issue  of  July  15  the  new  price  of  Everett 
Classics  as  12%  cents.  This  should  have  read 
8%  cents  a yard. 

George  R.  Watson  has  assumed  the  position 
of  buyer  of  coats  and  suits  for  Paul  Steketee  & 
Sons,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Mr.  Watson  was 
formerly  with  the  Bush  Co.,  Flint,  Mich. 

The  Anchor  Stores  Co.,  Henderson,  N.  C., 
will  open  a store  in  Winston-Salem  about  Sept.  1, 
carrying  general  lines  of  dry  goods  and  notions, 
also  men’s  furnishings  and  women’s  ready-to- 
wear.  The  concern  intends  to  make  a strong 
feature  of  their  garment  department.  The  com- 
pany has  leased  in  Winston-Salem  a modern 
building  47  x 90  ft.  now  nearing  completion,  lo- 
cated in  the  city’s  best  retail  district.  A.  Roberts, 
formerly  manager  of  the  Tamarack  Cooperative 
Association,  Calumet,  Mich.,  has  become  con- 
nected with  the  Anchor  Stores  Co.  He  will  prob- 
ably have  charge  of  a New  York  office  which  the 
concern  expects  to  open  shortly. 


Praise  for  Employees 


Head  of  Omaha  Concern  Writes  Letter  of 
Warm  Congratulation 

The  good  results  that  come  from  the  publica- 
tion by  a large  concern  of  a monthly  magazine  for 
its  employees  are  effectively  summed  up  in  a let- 
ter of  congratulation  addressed  by  Ward  M.  Bur- 
gess, president  of  the  Burgess-Nash  Co.,  Omaha, 
Neb.,  and  published  in  the  July  issue  of  the  Bur- 
nasco.  This  publication,  as  the  name  indicates,  is 
the  concern’s  store  paper.  Said  Mr.  Burgess  on 
this  point: 

“The  paper  has  been  a wonderful  instrument 
in  promoting  the  proper  sentiment  in  our  or- 
ganization, and  in  addition  to  that,  it  has  been 
educational  along  many  lines.  It  has  been  the 
means  of  keeping  each  and  every  member  of  the 
organization  in  closer  touch  with  the  others,  and 
it  also  brings  out  many  items  of  interest  that 
otherwise  would  not  be  known  to  the  general 
membership.”-.- 

Mr.  Burgess’  letter  • also  includes  warm  con- 
gratulations to  the  department  managers  and  em- 
ployees for  “the  splendid-  work  that  they  have 
done  in  the  past,  two  yfears,”  coqpled  with  the  as- 
surance that  it  is  thoroughly  appreciated  not  only 
by  himself,  but  by  all  o,£  his  associates.  It  is 
through  the  effortsf  of' the  department  managers 
and  employees,  Mr.  Burge^1  adds,  that  the  con- 
cern has  been  so  wonderfully  successful  in  such  a 
short  period  of  time.  The  letter  continues: 

“I  hear  nothing  from  the  outside  but  compli- 
ments as  to  the  manner  in  which  customers  of  the 
store  are  treated  by  those  with  whom  they  come 
in  contact  in  the  store,  and  it  is  certainly  very 
gratifying  to  all  of  us  that  this  kind  of  a con- 
dition exists.  In  addition  to  that,  I have  always 
noted  that  our  people  appear  to  be  happy  and 
contented  and  interested  in  their  work,  and  this 
spirit  is  certainly  a great  asset  for  a store  and 
is  very  pleasing  to  the  officers.” 

4 

The  record — which  we  are  all  trying  to  beat — 
is  not  everything.  The  cost  involved  in  forced 
endeavors  to  surpass  such  record  may  be  too  high. 


SSSfSS 


Bismarck  Gardens.  Scene  of  the  Chicago  Style  Show,  August  7 to  1 2 
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ONLY  a few  years  ago  the  farmer 
drove  to  town  on  Saturday  and 
took  his  family  with  him  behind 
a pair  of  horses*  Today  most  of  them 
drive  to  the  nearest  shopping  center  in 
their  automobiles. 


Not  many  years  ago  merchants  hou  gtt 
only  staple  ready-to-wear  garments 
from  Marshall  Field  Company.  To- 
day many  of  the  brightest  ready-to- 
wear  buyers  m the  country  purchase 
their  entire  ready-to-wear  stocks  from 


Visit  us  during  Chicago  JVLarhet  VZeek 
and  Fashion  Show,  Aug.  7 to  12,  1916 . 


Marshall  Field  t 
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Clearance  Sale  Hints 

Customers  Respond  Readily  to  Sane 
and  Informative  Advertising 

Why  hold  the  summer  clearance  event? 
Is  there  any  real  deep-rooted  reason  for 
it?  Or  is  it  just  a habit,  an  outgrowth 
of  a long-standing  practice?  Does  it  do 
good  for  the  store  in  proportion  to  the  out- 
lay of  expense  and  effort — the  cost  of  ad- 
vertising, selling  and  lessened  profit  on 
good  goods? 

Pertinent  questions!  Questions  that 
progressive  retailers  are  asking  themselves 
even  while  some  of  the  big  mid-summer 
clearance  events  are  under  way.  Others 
are  asking  the  questions  in  the  midst  of 
preparations  for  the  sale  next  week,  the 
following  week  or  the  middle  of  August. 

Base  Clearance  on  Conditions 

Clearance  sales  are  good  things  pro- 
vided they  are  based  on  actual  conditions 
in  the  store’s  stocks  and  provided  the  mer- 
chandising forces,  especially  the  head  of 
the  house,  the  buyers  and  the  merchandise 
men  have  the  right  idea.  And  provided 
the  adman  can  convey  this  idea  to  cus- 
tomers in  terms  that  fit  the  occasion. 

Primarily,  the  object  of  mid-summer 
clearance  is  the  lowering  of  stocks 
preparatory  to  stocking  up  for  the  fall 
season.  Every  day  now  brings  nearer  the 
date  for  delivery  for  fall  merchandise  and 
the  necessity  for  clearing  racks,  shelves 
and  show  cases  is  imperative. 

Reasons  for  Clearance 

But  no  progressive  retailer  ought  to 
approach  clearance  time  without  going 
into  the  matter  of  reasons  for  decided 
clearance,  reasons  aside  from  the  ap- 
proach of  new  goods  and  the  demand  for 
shelf  room.  No  clearance  sale  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  buying  and  selling  methods. 
If  your  stocks  are  so  large  that  a big  sale 
is  necessary,  what  made  them  large?  A 
preponderance  of  slow-moving  but  care- 
fully bought  goods;  an  overplus  of  ready- 
selling goods  that  did  not  move  due  to  an 
unexpected  bad  season?  Or  goods  bought 
carelessly,  in  haste  or  without  due  regard 
for  the  needs  of  your  clientele?  Or  can 
you  trace  your  big  stocks  to  selling  and 
advertising  methods  not  quite  up  to 
standard? 

Good  Reasons  for  Sales 

Of  course,  there  will  always  be  the  first 
two  reasons,  because  there  must  be  in 
stock  a certain  amount  of  goods  that  sell 
slowly  due  to  their  nature,  and  also  quick- 
selling goods  that,  due  to  bad  weather  or 
other  unforeseen  conditions,  did  not  get 
off  the  shelves  while  they  were  in  season. 
If  these  are  the  reasons  for  overstocks 
your  clearance  will  be  based  on  a logical 
condition,  and  you  can  tell  your  customers 
that  in  all  sincerity. 

But  if  you  have  too  many  goods  be- 
cause you  failed  to  study  the  needs  of 


your  clientele  and  bought  the  wrong  kind, 
or  if  you  deliberately  bought  merchandise 
below  your  own  store  standards,  you  can- 
not honestly  claim  any  other  reason  for 
making  low  prices.  If  you  do  you  will  be 
selling  goods  in  clearance  that  no  one 
wants,  or  ought  to  have,  unless  it  is  under- 
stood that  they  are  below-par  goods  and 
are  priced  as  such. 

Take  Public  Into  Confidence 

Whatever  may  be  the  reason  for  an 
oversupply  of  summer  goods  as  the  sum- 
mer wanes,  give  the  customers  the  right 
idea.  Get  away  from  the  habit,  if  you 
have  ever  had  it,  of  trying  to  make  the 
public  think  you  are  juslt  practising  a 
semi-annual  mercantile  benevolence  where- 
in the  public  is  the  sole  benefactor.  It  is 
this  kind  of  attitude  that  gives  the  public 
the  summer  clearance  habit  and  causes  it 
to  wait  for  the  “big  reductions  and  the 
extra  values.”  That  this  habit  has  eaten 
up  a goodly  margin  of  the  stores’  rightful 
profit,  few  will  deny. 

Judicious  Price  Lowering 

If  your  summer  stocks  are  excessive, 
clear  them  by  judicious  lowering  of  prices 
if  that  is  the  best  method,  and  by  tem- 
perate but  interesting  advertisements 
bearing  on  the  reasons  for  the  event,  the 
quality  of  the  goods  and  the  “extraness” 
of  the  values. 

The  Best  Claims 

Point  out  in  the  ads  that  you  can  afford 
to  take  a smaller  profit  at  this  season  be- 
cause you  got  your  rightful  profit  during 
the  current  selling  season,  got  it  because 
your  goods  were  good,  your  prices  were 
reasonable  and  your  selling  methods  the 
best.  These  are  the  best  claims  you  can 
make.  But  do  not  give  these  reasons  if 
they  are  not  the  reasons.  Give  the  real 
reason  and  do  it  in  a convincing  way. 

Exploit  Service  in  Clearance 

In  addition  to  clearing  or  reducing  the 
stocks,  a store  should  make  another  use  of 
its  mid-summer  event — that  of  impress- 
ing the  public  with  its  service — its  ability 
to  buy  goods  and  sell  them  to  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  every  customer.  Accom- 
plish these  two  things — lowered  stock  and 
heightened  prestige — and  you  can  justify 
every  clearance  sale  on  your  schedule. 

Now  is  the  time  to  study  the  conditions 
that  lead  to  clearance  and  the  result  of 
holding  clearance. 

Make  records  of  the  result  of  your 
study  and  file  them  away  for  reference 
next  year.  You  will  find,  after  a few  sea- 
sons, that  you  can  make  more  than  merely 
a cut-price  sale  of  your  semi-annual  clear- 
ance, whether  it  is  mid-summer  or  mid- 
winter. 

Begin  now  and  you  can  profit  by  experi- 
ence next  July  or  August.  Even  a little 
experience  is  helpful  in  the  retail  busi- 
ness. 


The  Store  Outing 

The  store  outing!  Are  you  going  to 
have  one  this  year?  A great  many  stores 
have  already  held  this  popular  merchan- 
dising event,  and  are  now  reaping  the 
benefits  of  it.  Yes;  it  is  a merchandising 
event,  say  what  you  like  to  the  contrary! 
It  brings  store  executives  and  store  em- 
ployees together  in  an  intimate,  social  way 
and  allows  each  division  to  discover  that 
the  other  is  human  and  kindly,  after  all. 
And  it  permits  the  members  of  each  divi- 
sion to  discover  that  the  individuals  who 
compose  that  division  are  real  people,  with 
natural,  wholesome  tastes,  traits  and  in- 
tentions. 

The  junior  salesgirl  in  the  smallest 
basement  department  finds  out  that  Mr. 
Brown  of  the  superintendent’s  office  is 
really  a good-natured,  sympathetic  human 
being,  with  an  engaging  manner  and  a 
warm  heart.  Possibly  she  has  always 
viewed  him  as  a stern  man,  with  a deep 
frown,  a hard  eye  and  a gruff  voice,  who 
would  rather  reprimand  her  for  a slip  of 
the  tongue  or  of  the  pencil  than  praise  her 
for  big  books  and  punctuality. 

With  the  stress  of  business  taken  off, 
Mr.  So-and-So,  the  general  manager,  will 
find  that  Mr.  Green,  the  new  men’s  fur- 
nishing buyer,  is  a pretty  bright  young 
man,  too,  and  that  his  seeming  reticence 
and  lack  of  confidence  is  due  merely  to  the 
newness  of  his  surroundings. 

The  Biggest  Benefit 

Good  food  eaten  out  of  doors,  the  sooth- 
ing effect  of  the  grass  and  the  trees,  the 
placid  face  of  the  cool  lake  or  the  cheerful 
song  of  the  brook,  will  work  wonders  in 
breaking  down  personal  and  inter-depart- 
mental prejudice,  misunderstandings  and 
jealousies. 

Have  the  picnic  in  the  prettiest  stretch 
of  woods  within  easy  distance  of  the  town, 
but  get  far  enough  away  to  wipe  out  for  a 
day  the  sounds  and  sights  of  the  town  or 
city.  The  bigger  the  town  and  the  store, 
the  better  it  is  to  get  a good  distance  away 
from  it. 

Yes,  have  a whole  day,  not  a half-day, 
and  have  it  on  Saturday,  so  that  the  em- 
ployees will  not  have  to  get  up  the  next 
morning  and  start  the  grind  again.  They 
need  the  Sunday  rest  to  get  some  of  the 
smart  out  of  the  sunburn,  some  of  the 
burrs  out  of  their  clothes,  some  of  the 
lemonade  and  custard  pie  digested. 

It  is  not  too  late  for  the  outing.  From 
now  on  until  the  middle  of  September  will 
be  the  best  time. 

Have  the  outing ! Have  a band ! Have 
games!  Have  a short,  informal  speech 
from  the  head  of  the  house  and  from  one 
or  two  of  the  department  managers.  Talk 
about  the  value  of  getting  in  touch  with 
each  other  and  recognizing  one  another’s 
good  qualities.  It  is  a good  line  of  talk, 
and  it  will  go  well  at  the  store  outing. 

Appoint  the  Committee  on  Arrange- 
ments now! 


Two  Leaders 


636A — Flare  Model,  34"  long,  made 
in  fine  Wale  All  Wool  Gabardine. 
Lined  throughout  with  satin.  The 
suit  is  made  with  a velvet  trimmed 
Johnny  collar.  Sides  and  backs 
trimmed  with  buttons. 

Comes  in  Navy,  Black, 

Brown  and  Green 


$9.00 


TERMS:  3 — 10  days 


Aline  complete  with 
Leaders  is  not  unus- 
ual with  us.  From 
the  opening  to  the 
closing  of  the  season 
you  will  find  a num- 
ber of  favorites  in  our 
showrooms. 


For  Fall  we  have  assembled  a 
showing  of  Coats  and  Suits 
that  outbid  each  other  for 
popularity. 


604A — All  Wool  Poplin  Suit,  lined 
throughout  with  Peau  de  Cygne. 
Flare  model,  34"  long,  with  largo 
velvet  trimmed  collar  and  set  off 
with  buttons  on  collar,  cuffs  and 
pockets.  Comes  in 
Navy,  Black,  Brown  "1  1 00 

and  Green ^pLL.Uv/ 

TERMS:  3 — 10  days 


COATS  $3.75  to  $22.50 
SUITS  $6.75  to  $17.50 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

We  employ  no  traveling  salesmen.  Our  line  can  only 
be  seen  in  our  showrooms  or  by  samples  submitted. 


&SONS 


The  Biq  Popular 
Price  Coat  8 
Suit  House 


1237-39  Broadway 
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Cohen  Bros.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. — Ten-column 
spread,  devoted  to  a Red  Cross  sale. 

While  this  ad  exploits  season  merchandise 
with  interesting  items  and  attractive  values,  it 
has  a much  more  powerful  point  of  appeal,  viz., 
that  10  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  from  the  ad  were 
devoted  to  a local  hospital. 


EVERYBODY-  HELP  ST.  LUKE^ 


The  main  caption  is:  “Everybody  Help  St. 
Luke’s — Society  Charity  Sale.”  The  sub-caption 
reads:  “S  0 S Call  from  St.  Luke’s.”  This  is 
followed  by  the  introductory,  which  is  short,  but 
to  the  point  in  telling  the  motive  behind  the  sales 
idea.  The  special  border  design  of  black  repre- 
sents the  Red  Cross  symbol,  and  while  it  is  a 
little  too  dark,  it  animates  the  ad  and  brings  out 
the  idea  more  forcefully  than  words  could  do. 

Practically  every  seasonable  department  is 
represented  in  the  ad;  merchandise  for  men, 
women  and  children  and  for  the  household.  The 
feature  sections  are  set  at  the  upper  right  and 
upper  left  corners  of  the  ad,  and  are  devoted  to 
women’s  summer  suits,  blouses  and  waists  and  to 
men’s  summer  suits  and  furnishings.  The  large 
space  in  the  center  of  the  ad  is  devoted  to  single 
items,  set  in  uniform  type,  from  practically  every 
department  in  the  store,  and  through  the  center 
of  this  space  in  display  type  are  the  names  of  the 
officers  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  store. 

In  connection  with  the  ad  a grand  concert  was 
held  from  4 to  6 p.  m.,  the  proceeds  being  given  to 
the  hospital.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  ad 
brought  in  a big  day’s  business  to  the  store,  for 
two  reasons — because  the  values  offered  deserved 
the  attention  of  economical  shoppers,  and  because 
of  the  laudable  purpose  behind  the  event.  The 
ad  is  reproduced  on  this  page. 


Logical  Merchandising 

"jl/TANDEL  Bros.,  Chicago — Three  ads,  devoted 
J*-*-  to  season  merchandising  events — two  full 
pages  and  a four-column  10-in.  ad. 

The  small  ad  exploits  an  event  in  blouses, 
petticoats  and  morning  dresses,  and  features  a 
special  offering  of  tailored  cloth  suits  at  a reduc- 
tion of  25  per  cent.  The  suits  are  designated  as 
depleted  and  discontinued  lines.  The  suits  are 
grouped  under  three  prices  and  a brief  descrip- 
tion tells  of  the  materials. 

One  of  the  page  ads  is  devoted  to  special  May 
merchandising  in  several  lines,  among  them,  rugs, 
china  and  glassware,  lingerie,  negligees  and 
fabrics. 

The  other  page  is  devoted  to  merchandising 
events  in  practically  every  seasonal  line. 

Type  display  and  arrangement  are  artistic 
and  practical,  and  have  the  individuality  that  al- 
ways characterizes  Mandel  Brothers’  ads. 

Young  admen  who  use  big  store  ads  for  inspi- 
ration would  do  well  to  put  the  ads  of  this  great 
Middle-Western  store  on  their  list. 


A Month  End  Event 

A Rosenstock  & Co.,  Petersburg,  Va. — Six- 
column  ad  devoted  to  month  end  sale. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  about  this  ad  that 


are  of  particular  interest  to  admen  who  are  try- 
ing to  make  a success  of  month  end  sales,  whether 
the  sales  are  of  a bargain  nature  just  for  the 
clearance,  or  special  events  of  some  other  nature 
with  a month  end  label  on  them. 

The  first  interesting  point  is  the  merchandise. 
It  is  of  a kind  that  fits  perfectly  the  month  end 
idea.  The  month  in  question  is  June,  and  while 
none  of  the  merchandise  in  the  ad  is  typical  June 
merchandise,  it  is  typically  summer  merchandise, 
a point  which  adds  a great  deal  to  the  buying  in- 
terest which  a summer  ad  is  supposed  to  create. 

For  instance,  one  section  is  devoted  to  rem- 
nants of  summer  goods,  another  to  seasonable 
wash  goods  and  white  goods,  cretonne  sets, 
women’s  gauze  vests,  summer  underwear,  porch 
rockers,  stamped  art  goods,  corsets,  brassieres, 
sheets  and  sheetings,  pillow-cases,  summer  rugs, 
mattings,  shades,  hammocks,  toilet  articles  and 
dress  accessories. 

The  summer  touch  is  put  on  each  item,  no 
matter  what  department  it  represents.  And  no 
matter  whether  it  is  an  item  that  can  be  sold 
just  as  well  in  the  winter  as  in  the  summer,  it  is 
spoken  of  as  a summer  article. 

Light-faced,  easy-to-read,  cool-looking  type  is 

ROSENSTOCJC'S  ANNUAL  JUNE  WHITE  sAle" 

A CARNIVAL  OF  ECONOMY  ON  WHITE  AND  WASH  GOODS-MUSUN 

UNE ER 7/EAR— SUMMER  READY  TO  WEAR— QUILTS,  BEDDING— SURPRBINC  VALUES  j 


Sale  Continued  ALL  THIS  WEEK— be  Sure  to  Attend 


used.  This  gives  the  ad  distinction  and  is  at- 
tractive to  the  eye  of  those  who  have  the  courage 
to  read  ads  in  the  summertime.  There  are  only 
a few  items  under  each  department  head.  (This 
is  more  than  a good  idea.)  They  are  typical 
items,  and  clearly  indicate  what  the  store  is  try- 
ing to  do  in  a merchandising  way. 

There  are  two  good  rules  to  follow  in  month 
end  sales,  especially  in  the  summer.  The  first 
rule  is:  Pick  out  seasonable  goods  and  feature 
them  in  a seasonable  way;  the  second  is  to:  Offer 
values  that  afford  sufficient  encouragement  to 
readers  to  leave  their  cool  verandas  on  a hot  day 
and  come  downtown  and  shop. 

Two  other  ads  belonging  to  the  same  series 
feature  Friday  Dollar  Day  and  Rosenstock’s 
Annual  June  White  Sale,  respectively.  The 
White  Sale  ad  is  particularly  well  displayed  and 
well  managed.  It  is  attractive,  interesting  and 
well  merchandised.  It  is  reproduced  on  this  page. 


A Novel  Sales  Idea 

TArennen  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. — Page  ad  de- 
voted to  the  store’s  forty-ninth  anniversary. 

Aside  from  careful  merchandising,  well-man- 
aged  type  display  and  arrangement,  this  ad  is 
interesting  because  of  a novel  idea  employed  to 
characterize  the  event.  This  was  the  use  of  par- 
rots— live  ones  in  the  store,  and  pictured  ones  in 
the  ads  and  windows. 

The  plan  of  the  sale  was  carefully  worked  out 
in  detail  before  the  appearance  of  the  first  ad, 
and  the  plan  was  carefully  followed  out.  This 
is  a good  idea  that  many  stores  could  profitably 
take  to  heart.  It  is  lack  of  planning  that  kills 
many  a legitimate  sales  campaign. 

A “teaser”  campaign  was  run  in  small  space, 


asking  the  question:  “What  Will  the  Parrot 

Say?”  Posters  of  parrots  were  used  in  the  win- 
dow, asking  the  same  question.  When  the  sale 
opened  live  parrots  were  stationed  at  various 
points  in  the  store,  and  throughout  the  week  of 
the  sale  they  filled  the  store  with  their  screaming 
and  chattering,  adding  life  and  color  to  the  event. 

The  sale  was  a big  success  in  every  sense, 
and  not  a little  credit  is  due  to  the  novel  idea 
of  the  “teaser”  campaign  and  the  live  parrots 
in  the  aisles.  Another  proof  that  a little  novelty 
now  and  then  is  not  a bad  thing  in  prosaic,  every- 
day retailing,  especially  in  hot  weather. 


Excellent  in  Organization 

T saac  long,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. — Group  of  seven- 

teen  ads,  issued  during  last  May  and  exploit- 
ing merchandise,  special  events  and  store  policy. 

These  ads  vary  in  size  from  two  columns  to 
full  pages,  averaging  for  the  seventeen  some- 
thing like  four  columns.  It  is  difficult  in  going 
through  the  series  to  pick  one  ad  for  special 
comment  or  for  reproduction.  They  are  all  so 
uniformly  well  done  that  no  particular  one  offers 
groundwork  for  any  other  comment  than  the 
pointing  out  of  points  of  excellence.  It  may  be 
said  of  the  series  as  a whole,  however,  that  its 
best  feature  is  uniformity,  the  kind  of  uniformity 
that  maintains  the  identity  of  the  individual  ads 
in  the  campaign  without  making  the  series  mon- 
otonous. Type  display,  arrangement  and  illus- 
trations are  carried  out  with  a view  to  making 
good  appearance  one  of  the  outstanding  features 
— making  the  ads  attractive  as  pieces  of  printed 
matter.  The  Long  adman’s  success  in  making 
the  ads  attractive  without  robbing  them  of  pull- 
ing power  is  a sign  of  skill  and  understanding, 
as  well  as  of  purpose  and  energy.  Carefully 
planned,  logically  merchandised  ads  are  not  pro- 
duced without  thought  and  labor. 

One  of  the  six-column  ads  is  reproduced  on 
this  page  as  an  example  of  interesting  type  and 
unfailing  good  taste  in  arrangement.  In  it  body 
type,  illustrations,  captions  and  general  display 
all  combine  to  produce  gray  space  and  balance. 
All  the  ads  in  the  series  measure  up  to  this  one  in 


everything  that  makes  a retail  ad  interesting  and 
useful. 

“Well  organized  material”  is  the  best  general 
comment  to  make  on  this  campaign. 


If  the  ads  you  have  sent  in  for  criticism  do  not 
appear  on  the  Ad  Critic  page  at  once,  do  not  lose 
patience.  Many  ads  reach  us  weekly.  We  en- 
deavor to  comment  upon  them  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  received.  Frequently  reviews  are 
set  up  in  type  three  weeks  in  advance  of  the  issue 
in  which  they  are  to  appear.  They  are  run  as 
soon  as  space  permits. 
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Ready! 

The  Most  Effective  and 
Impressive  Plan  for  An- 
nouncing Your  Fall  Dis- 
plays to  Your  Customers — 


Our  Fall 
Mailing  Folder 

— The  handsomest  and  most  striking  folder 
we  have  ever  designed  for  the  use  of 

Retail  Stores 


Send  for  YOUR  copy!  Get 
the  EXCLUSIVE  use  of  this 
folder  in  your  town.  It  is 
not  expensive,  and  is  worth 
many  pages  of  newspaper 
advertising.  It  will  start  the 
season  RIGHT  for  you.  Send 
a postcard  for  it  NOW! 


>£Al) ICC1 

Q3I  West/' 3Q  St  - New York-  CitijY 

AFFILIATED  WITH  THE  DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 


PONTINE — the  newest  note 
in  Autumn’s  book  of  fashion. 

A note  of  rare  beauty — in  har- 
mony with  the  season’s  needs  in 
correct  attire. 

Phipps’  Pontine  Sets  are  new — 
distinctive — stunningly  chic — the 
vogue  for  Fall. 

Smart  shops  who  favor  smart 
wear  will  show  them  first. 

See  them  now. 


C.  M.  PHIPPS,  Inc. 

29-33  WEST  38th  STREET  - - NEW  YORK  CITY 


(PfujjpS 

Pontine 
Sets — 

Auto  Coats, 
Scarfs, 

Hats,  Bags. 


“STORK” 

WATERPROOF  SHEETING 


There  is  a certain  amount  of  demand  ioi 
“Stork”  Waterproof  Sheeting  in  ever: 

K community.  There  is  also  a large  po 
tential  demand  that  can  be  easily  stimu- 
rh  lated. 

orr'  “Stork”  Sheeting  gives  thorough  protect 
tion  from  dampness.  Superior  to  rubbei 
and  absolutely  sanitary.  Think  of  the 
' number  of  articles  you  sell  for  use  in  the 

^ sickroom,  in  maternity  cases,  for  v* 

nursery.  You  can  readily  add  btorK 

. . . J -i-  _ fPTim  VXTOl  O' n 1 c 


New  York: 
53  Leonard  St. 


STORK”  WATERPROOF 
SHEETING 


Are  you  selling  in  Great  Britain? 

Do  you  contemplate  doing  so? 
If  so— read  “The  ADVERTISING 
WORLD”  every  month. 

Read  what  our  Leading  Advertising 
Experts  say  of  “The  Advertising  World” 

No.  1.  CHARLES  FREDERICK  HIGH  AM 


“ ▼ recommend  American 
I Business  Men  to  read 
I ‘The  Advertising  World’ 
^because  it  tells  them  truth- 
fully and  fearlessly  all  about 
advertising  conditions  in  the 
British  Isles.  It  is  our 
representative  advertising 
monthly.’’ 

C.  F.  Higham. 

SEND 

$3.00  for  the  NEXT  12  ISSUES 
POST  FREE.  SEND  IT  NOW 

TO  “ADVERTISING  WORLD,”  SAR- 
DINIA HOUSE,  KINGSWAY,  LON- 
DON, ENGLAND. 


Mr.  HIGHAM  is 

the  famous  writer 
of  War  Loan  and 
Recruiting  Adver- 
tisements for  the 
British  Govern- 
ment. 


July  29,  1916 


DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 
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Scarcity  of  Fall  Knit  Goods 

Hosiery  and  Sweaters  in  Heavy  Request  at  Retail,  but 
Goods  Are  Very  Difficult  to  Obtain  at  Wholesale 


Activity  among  knit  goods  agents  is 
chiefly  marked  by  its  absence  this  week. 
This  is  not  because  more  goods  are  not 
wanted,  but  because  those  wanted  are  not 
obtainable.  This  applies  to  all  classes  of 
merchandise,  but  chiefly  to  hosiery  and 
sweaters.  So  far  as  retail  stores  are  con- 
cerned activity  in  sweaters  was  never  more 
pronounced.  The  sweater  departments 
seem  to  be  reaping  a rich  harvest.  Sales 
are  limited  only  by  inability  to  secure  the 
goods.  It  is  this  scarcity  which  causes  a 
curtailment  of  business  which  otherwise 
would  be  record-breaking. 

The  Principal  Sufferers 

Local  and  near-by  merchants  are  the 
principal  sufferers  from  the  scarcity,  be- 
cause earlier  in  the  season  they  refused  to 
believe  that  they  would  not  be  among  the 
elect  who  would  receive  merchandise  when 
wanted,  regardless  of  the  needs  of  the  rest 
of  the  country.  Some  sellers  seem  to  be 
taking  great  pleasure  in  making  the  delin- 
quents wait  and  pay  the  highest  prices, 
stating  that,  because  of  their  last-minute 
hand-to-mouth  buying  methods,  such  trade 
is  of  little  value  to  them,  since  they  never 
know  how  to  figure  in  advance  for  raw 
materials  and  cannot  afford  to  make  up 
stock,  thus  taking  the  risk  of  carrying  it 
over. 

Years  of  unusual  prosperity  are  not 


those  in  which  to  procrastinate  or  hold  an 
exalted  opinion  of  one’s  own  importance. 
It  will  be  better  to  be  guided  by  the  ad- 
vice of  reliable  sellers  who  can  dispose  of 
more  goods  than  they  can  deliver,  and 
hence  have  no  object  in  overloading  their 
customers  or  selling  them  what  they  ought 
not  to  buy. 

Lack  of  Knowledge  Frequent 

During  visits  with  merchants  and  buy- 
ers all  over  the  country  trade  representa- 
tives and  others  frequently  run  across  a 
surprising  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  most 
elementary  subjects  concerning  lines 
bought  and  sold  over  retail  counters.  Com- 
plaints by  the  public,  too,  are  seriously 
numerous,  so  far  as  the  salespeople  are 
concerned,  and  investigation  has  often 
shown  that  they  were  fully  justified. 

When  merchants  and  buyers  them- 
selves are  not  familiar  with  the  materials 
used  in.  the  manufacture  of  the  goods  they 
sell,  and  often  know  little  of  the  goods 
made  from  these  materials,  it  is  not  at 
all  surprising  that  salespeople  know  still 
less.  Some  of  the  answers  given  to  ques- 
tions asked  of  both  buyers  and  salespeople 
are  often  of  a fearful  and  wonderful  na- 
ture. In  reply  to  inquiries  as  to  what  was 
meant  by  fiber  silk  the  answers  given  by 
knit  goods  buyers  in  two  different  stores 
served  to  demonstrate  the  need  for  better 


education. 

The  first  buyer  answered  by  saying: 
“Why,  that’s  easy.  Fiber  silk  is  ‘seconds’ 
of  pure  silk.” 

The  second  answered  that  fiber  silk 
was  made  from  mercerized  silk  and  cotton. 

Both  were  absolutely  wrong,  yet  were 
sincere  in  their  beliefs. 

Nature  of  Fiber  Silk 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  material  we  will  state 
that  fiber,  or  artificial,  silk  is  a vegetable 
product  made  wholly  from  wood  or  from 
cotton,  while  pure  silk  is  animal  fiber 
taken  wholly  from  the  cocoon. 

A simple  method  to  distinguish  the 
fiber  from  the  pure  silk  is  to  place  hose  of 
each  kind  side  by  side,  and  by  examining 
both  it  would  be  found  that  the  artificial 
silk  has  a higher  luster  than  the  pure  silk. 
Next,  take  the  fiber  silk  in  both  hands  and 
note  the  hardness  of  the  feel  and  the  ab- 
sence of  much  elasticity.  By  going 
through  the  same  process  with  the  pure 
silk  hose  the  reverse  will  be  found  to  be 
the  case. 

Economist  representatives  have  heard 
the  phrase  “mercerized  silk”  used  upon 
many  occasions  by  those  who  should  know 
better.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  mercer- 
ized silk.  The  process  of  mercerization 
is  applied  to  cotton  to  supply  a silky  luster. 


Strike’s  End  Delayed 

Union  Members  Charge  Their  Peace 
Committee  with  Betrayal 

The  termination  of  the  New  York  coat, 
suit  and  skirt  strike  has  again  been  de- 
ferred. On  Tuesday  of  this  week  the 
struggle  seemed  to  be  at  its  end,  terms  of 
settlement  having  been  reached  on  that 
day  by  representatives  of  the  manufactur- 
ers’ association  and  of  the  union.  It  only 
remained  for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  work- 
ers to  ratify  the  action  of  their  committee 
and  to  accept  its  recommendations.  These 
provided  for  increases  in  wages  and  a 
slight  reduction  of  hours,  also  for  the  re- 
tention of  the  board  of  sanitary  control 
and  of  the  employees’  price  committees  be- 
sides other  details  demanded  by  the  union. 
The  principal  point  conceded  to  the  manu- 
facturers was  the  right  to  increase  or  de- 
crease their  force  of  employees  in  accord- 
ance with  conditions  as  they  were  found 
in  individual  factories. 

A disturbing  element  in  the  union, 
however,  prejudiced  the  minds  of  a large 
number  of  the  members  to  the  extent  that 
the  president  was  given  no  opportunity  to 
present  for  ratification  the  terms  of  set- 
tlement he  and  other  officials  had  accepted. 
The  meeting  broke  up  in  a disturbance 
following  charges  against  the  officials  that 
they  had  “sold  out”  che  union.  Hence  the 
strike  was  declared  on  again  and  pickets 
returned  to  their  duties.  This  breaking 


up  of  the  meeting  and  subsequent  out- 
break of  rioting  for  the  first  time  in  the 
13  weeks  during  which  the  strike  has  been 
in  progress  puts  a new  phase  on  the  sit- 
uation in  that  the  strikers  seem  to  have 
broken  away  from  the  control  of  the  union 
officials. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  develop- 
ments, men  who  have  kept  in  close  watch 
on  the  movements  of  both  sides  in  the  con- 
troversy express  a hopeful  view  and  pre- 
dict a complete  settlement  in  the  very  near 
future. 

f 

General  Trade  Notes 

Cornelius  Valentine  has  resigned  from  Mills 
& Gibb,  and  is  now  associated  with  Naday  & 
Fleischer,  880  Broadway. 

Goldwater  Bros.,  manufacturers  and  importers 
of  laces  and  embroideries,  have  removed  from 
22-24  West  Twenty-seventh  Street  to  12-14  West 
Twenty-first  Street. 

James  C.  Chescheir,  manager  and  buyer  of  the 
Strasburger  Dry  Goods  Co.’s  store,  CofFeyville, 
Kan.,  will  on  Sept.  1 become  manager  of  and 
buyer  for  the  J.  D.  Hail  Co.’s  store,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Leon  Roos  of  Roos  Bros,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  of 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  as  successor  to  Julien  Liebes, 
who  was  drowned  while  surf -bathing  early  in  the 
month. 

Clinton  W.  Eastman,  New  York  representative 
of  the  B.  Nugent  & Bro.  Dry  Goods  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
left  for  that  city  on  Saturday  of  last  week.  He 
will  spend  at  least  a week  in  the  store  and  will 
assist  in  the  stocktaking. 


Lyman,  Lay  & Co.,  Kewanee,  111.,  are  engaged 
in  remodeling  their  store.  Work  was  started 
July  1 and  will  probably  be  finished  early  in  Oc- 
tober. The  alterations  will  include  an  entirely 
new  front,  modem  windows  and  the  installation 
of  a new  set  of  fixtures. 

The  Halbach-Schroeder  Co.,  Quincy,  111.,  has 
had  plans  prepared  for  a new  building  which  will 
be  76  x 135  ft.,  five  stories  and  basement.  Work 
will  be  started  on  the  erection  of  this  building 
March  1,  at  the  expiration  of  the  leases  of  the 
present  occupants  of  the  site. 

The  firm  of  Wood,  Burgess  & Noteware, 
Owego,  N.  Y.,  has  been  dissolved  by  the  retire- 
ment of  Charles  L.  Wood.  The  latter’s  interest 
was  purchased  by  Frank  J.  Burgess  and  Siras  L. 
Noteware,  who  will  continue  under  the  style  of 
Burgess  & Noteware.  The  business  was  estab- 
lished forty-two  years  ago. 

A.  Hailparn  & Co.,  Boston,  have  leased  a 
building  at  125  Main  Street,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  where 
as  soon  as  the  necessary  alterations  are  completed 
they  will  open  a specialty  store,  devoted!  to 
women’s  ready-to-wear  garments,  as  a branch  of 
their  Boston  business.  Maxwell  M.  Kaplan  will 
be  manager  of  the  new  establishment. 

Gerald  S.  Hess,  advertising  and  sales  manager 
, for  the  B.  Forman  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  re- 
signed to  become  a member  of  the  firm  of  Baer 
Bros.,  who  conduct  a women’s  ready-to-wear  store 
in  Rochester.  Mr.  Hess  was  formerly  with  the 
Duffy-Powers  Co.,  Rochester,  and  the  Rothenberg 
Co.  and  the  Henry  Siegel  Co.  in  New  York. 

A.  A.  Lewis,  who  has  been  buyer  of  floor 
coverings  and  drapery  goods  for  Berg  Bros., 
Philadelphia,  has  had  the  furniture  department 
added  to  his  domain.  He  has  secured  the  assist- 
ance of  S.  J.  Kauffman,  who  was  formerly  with 
the  Rothenberg  store  in  New  York.  Mr.  Kauff- 
man will  give  his  attention  to  the  upholstery 
section. 
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FABRIC  SECTiOH 

DRY  COODf  ECONOMUfT 

EW  YORK  • IATURDAV >AUC>5  ■ ■9(6 

rO  YEAR  NO.  37  €»  1 


Every  yard  a lesson  in  durability 


RENFREW 

DEVONSHIRE 


A YARN-DYED 
FABRIC 


CLOTH 


‘OUTWEARS 

GALATEA” 


2L2  INCH 


First  choice  for  school  clothes. 

None  superior  in  wearing  quality. 
Colors  woven  in,  not  printed  on. 

Checks,  stripes,  plaids,  plain  colors 

or  white. 

Sold  by  jobbers  everywhere. 

The  genuine  has 

RENFREW  DEVONSHIRE  CLOTH 

stamped  on  the  selvage. 


LNFREW  MANUFACTURING  CO 

Incorporated  1867 

Adams,  Mass. 

F.  U.  STEARNS  8s  COMPANY,  Selling  Agents 
35  Thomas  Street  New  York  City 
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Announcement 


THIS  ANNOUNCEMENT  MARKS  A SELLING  EVENT 
OF  GREAT  IMPORTANCE  TO  PROGRESSIVE 
BUYERS— THE  READINESS  OF  OUR 

NEW  SILK 


®3R  months  these  designs  have  been  in  preparation  under 
the  guidance  of  experts.  The  result  is  a collection  of  silks 
of  extraordinary  beauty.  Marvelous  effects  in  colorings 
that  seemed  impossible  of  accomplishment  in  the  face  of 
the  present  dye  situation.  Designs  almost  as  delicately 
beautiful,  as  perfectly  executed  as  hand-painted  miniatures.  Butter- 
flies with  gauzy  wings,  birds  with  gorgeous  plumage,  flowers  from 
the  old-fashioned  garden  interpreted  at  their  best,  wonderful  Frenchy 
effects  in  soft  pastel  shades.  Just  the  sort  of  silks  that  women  revel 
in  for  gay  little  negligees,  stunning  frocks,  linings  that  are  distinc- 
tive. Shown  in  plain  colors  also. 

Cinderella  Silk  offers  an  opportunity  for  displays  unequaled  in 
their  power  to  attract  attention  and  create  sales.  And  the  assurance 
of  quality  that  makes  permanent  customers. 

Cinderella  Silk  is  now  on  display  at  our  salesrooms. 

Earliest  orders  must , of  course,  have  the  preference . 


CHENEY  BROTHERS,  SILK  MANUFACTURERS 
4TH  AVENUE  AND  18TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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How  to  Sell  Them 


What  Is  Really  the  Matter  with  Dress  Goods 


Big  City  Department  Manager  Answers  “Veteran  Roadman’s”  Letter  as  to  Influence  of 
Pessimism  on  Dress  Goods  Business — Blames  Merchant  Who  Holds  On  to  Dead  Stock 


Editor  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist  : 

Dear  Sir:  It  was  with  much  interest 

that  I read  the  letter  which  appeared  in 
the  Fabric  Section  of  the  Dry  Goods 
Economist  of  July  1 over  the  signature, 
“A  Veteran  Roadman.”  I hope  that  his 
words  were  read  by  every  man  who  man- 
ages a dress  goods  department,  but  I hope 
none  the  less  that  his  ideas  have  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  employers  of  dress 
goods  managers.  It  is  to  the  latter  that  I 
would  address  myself  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  your  esteemed  publication. 

The  pessimism  that  the  roadman  in 
question  has  found  among  dress  goods 
men  had  impressed  itself  on  me  long  be- 
fore I read  his  letter.  I am  the  buyer  of 
dress  goods  in  a store  which  is  located 
practically  at  the  elbow  of  dress  goods 
men  from  all  sections  of  the  country  when 
they  are  in  the  New  York  market. 

Hundreds  of  these  men  drop  into  my 
department  during  the  year  when  on  their 
visits  to  New  York.  My  department  is 
going  ahead  season  after  season,  and 
dress  goods  men  know  it.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  however,  that  the  success  of  my 
department  is  not  due  to  my  optimism  or 
to  anything  in  the  world  other  than  the 
broad  policy  of  the  house  for  which  I am 
working. 


I know  as  many  as  twenty  pessimistic 
dress  goods  men  who  could  run  my  depart- 
ment as  well  as  I do,  and  I believe  that  I 
would  be  as  hopeless  a pessimist  as  the 
worst  of  them  if  I had  to  take  any  one  of 
their  jobs. 

Mr.  Roadman  tells  dress  goods  men 
that  pessimism  has  ruined  their  business. 

I desire  to  tell  a large  number  of  mer- 
chants who  employ  dress  goods  men  that 
they — the  merchants — have  ruined  the 
business  of  this  department  and  have 
taken  all  the  initiative  out  of  some  of  the 
best  men  the  dry  goods  business  ever 
claimed. 

What  is  the  reason  for  the  most  suc- 
cessful dress  goods  departments  in  the 
country?  It  is  one  and  the  same  reason 
for  the  success  of  my  department.  Here 
is  the  reason,  Mr.  Merchant  : 

There  is  not  a yard  of  cloth  in  my  large 
department  that  is  more  than  a year  old, 
and  such  of  the  stock  as  is  a year  old  is  the 
most  staple  stuff,  such  as  serge  or  broad- 
cloth. Eighty-five  per  cent  of  my  stock  is 
less  than  eight  months  in  the  store. 

House  Makes  Men  Failures 

Everything  is  spick-and-span  in  my  de- 
partment. The  salesmen  are  bright  and 
cheerful ; the  customers  like  the  goods,  and 


seem  to  enjoy  meeting  the  men.  Optimism 
prevails;  and  it  is  just  as  great  a thing 
and  as  genuine  an  aid  to  business  as  the 
“veteran  roadman”  claims  for  it. 

This  policy  of  my  house  is  the  thing 
which  has  made  it  possible  for  me  to  make 
good  and  to  have  achieved  the  reputation 
of  being  a successful  dress  goods  man. 

There  is  no  use  in  my  pretending  any- 
thing different  to  the  many  dress  goods 
men  who  come  to  me  for  advice.  Too 
many  of  them  have  seen  me  throw  up  my 
hands  and  quit  when  I have  found  out 
what  they  are  up  against. 

The  only  way  I can  help  these  men  is 
to  talk  to  their  bosses,  and  there  is  no 
more  certain  way  of  doing  that  than 
through  the  columns  of  the  Economist. 

Old  Stocks  Tie  Up  Money 

It  is  an  old  story  with  me  now  for  a 
dress  goods  man  to  tell  me  that  he  has 
merchandise  in  his  stock  that  is  nine  and 
ten  years  old — often  older.  This  mer- 
chandise goes  into  inventory  after  inven- 
tory, and  is  a ball  and  chain  on  the  ankle 
of  the  department  manager.  Because  the 
store  paid  a dollar  a yard  ten  years  ago  for 
this  stuff,  the  boss  looks  upon  every  yard 
of  it  as  a good  new  dollar  bill.  It  makes 
no  difference  whether  it  is  a staple  or  a 

(Continued  on  page  11) 


SALESPEOPLE’S  BULLETIN 


Fall  Dress  Suggestion 

The  combination  of  cloth 
and  silk,  the  panel  effect  in 
skirts,  the  continued  vogue 
for  skirt  fullness  and  the 
straight  line  in  bodices  are 
here  exemplified. 

For  waist  purposes 
and  pastel  colorings  will 
materials. 


Trend  of  Fashion 

This  ought  to  be  a good  season  for  your  sales  showing.  The  vogue  is  for  simplicity  and 
straighter  lines  in  the  skirt,  but  the  skirt  must  hang  in  graceful  folds,  and  the  softer  materials 
favored  for  fall  necessitate  the  use  of  greater  yardage  to  get  the  desired  effect.  Moreover, 
you  will  be  giving  your  customers  the  sort  of  service  they  appreciate  by  suggesting  greater 
length  for  the  skirt. 

Another  vogue  which  will  help  your  sales  is  that  of  the  wearing  of  simple  street  dresses 
without  coats.  This  is  a fall  tendency. 

Dress  Materials  to  Push 

Paris  is  much  taken  with  fabrics  of  high  lustre,  especially  satins.  These  will  sell  freely 
when  the  vogue  begins  to  be  felt  in  your  community.  In  the  meantime,  give  your  attention  to 
the  less  lustrous  materials. 

In  your  September  selling  you  can  recommend  serges,  gabardines  and  poplins,  in  navy 
blue,  purple,  dark  gray  and  other  subdued  colors.  These  can  be  used  alone  or  in  combination 
with  novelty  silks,  sheer  silk  crepe  or  satin. 

As  to  designs,  plaids,  stripes  and  checks  are  all  good,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with 
plain  materials. 

fabrics  which  match  the  suit  or  separate  skirt  in  color  will  be  particularly  good,  but  black,  white 
also  have  a good  demand.  Sheer  silk  crepes,  taffeta,  satin  and  silk  shirtings  are  among  the  favored 


Department  heads  who  want  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  salespeople  will  cut  out  the  above 

bulletin  and  place  it  where  their  assistants  can  see  it. 


DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST  FABRIC  SECTION 


SOL  SATIN  OUT-SHI^ES  THEM  ALL! 

Why  do  garments  lined  with  Sol  Satin  sell  so  quickly? 


Because  Sol  Satin  has  the  elegance,  the  brilliancy  and 
the  silken  softness  that  appeals  irresistibly  to  every 
woman.  Then  the  color  is  fast.  The  finish  is  permanent. 
The  fabric  is  guaranteed.  The  Sol  Satin  label  is  a pledge 
of  satisfaction  to  both  buyer  and  seller.  It  is  the  identifi- 
cation mark  of  the  world’s  standard  lining.  It  is  your 


protection  against  inferior  imitations.  It  is  your  cus- 
tomer’s guarantee  of  value ! 

For  sales  and  safety  sake  see  that  ^>1  Satin  is  stamped 
on  the  back  of  every  yard — “Sol  Satin — Wear  Guaran- 
teed.” 

Sol  Satin  cannot  be  approached  for  Linings,  Bathing 
Suits,  Petticoats,  Waists. 


S.  M.  HEXTER  & CO.,  Sole  Owners 


New  York 


CMcaeo 


Cleveland 
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Range  of  Weaves  in  Silks  Is  Unusually  Wide 


\ iewed  from  every  standpoint,  the  sale 
of  silks  continues  to  be  of  gratifying  pro- 
| portions. 

Silk  manufacturers  regard  the  demand 
as  fully  equal  to  the  supply,  and  this  con- 
dition necessarily  has  a steadying  influence 
on  prices. 

City  retailers  report  a continuous  de- 
mand for  silks  in  the  widest  range  of 
weaves  ever  in  vogue  at  one  time. 

Sheer  Fabrics  Sell  Freely 

Crepes  de  Chine,  a permanent  staple, 
are  selling  for  a greater  number  of  uses 
than  ever  before.  The  strong  position 
held  by  sheer  weaves  is  further  shown  by 
the  phenomenally  large  demand  for  chiffon 
crepes.  Mills  making  such  silk  find  a 
ready  sale  for  their  output,  and  have  or- 
ders booked  well  into  the  coming  fall. 

The  scope  of  the  movement  in  sheer 
weaves  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that 
silk  veilings  are  now  classed  as  staple. 
Silk  nets,  too,  are  featured  in  many  lines 
of  novelties,  and  are  reported  as  being  in 
favor  with  dealers  who  cater  for  the  ad- 
vanced trade. 

Satins  Grow  in  Favor 

Satins  are  developing  strength  right 
along.  Manufacturers  weaving  fine  quali- 
ties of  satins  report  growing  interest  in 
them  on  the  part  of  buyers  and  have 
booked  a fair  quantity  of  orders  for  fall  de- 
liveries. Messalines  are  a staple  fabric. 

Specialty  jobbers  also  report  renewed 
interest  in  satins.  They  are  selling  36  in. 
satins  in  6-yd.  lengths  for  dresses  from  a 
full  range  of  dark  colors.  The  compara- 
tively short  length  of  6 yd.  is  explained 
by  the  tendency  toward  the  combination  of 
materials.  Crepe  meteors  are  included  in 
the  satin  movement. 

Ribbed  Weaves  Hold  Place 

Notwithstanding  the  growing  favor  for 
satins,  ribbed  weaves  continue  to  be  fa- 
vored by  retailers  and  by  dressmakers 
whose  customers  have  not  discarded  ribbed 
weaves  for  some  other  favorite.  Failles 
are  retained  in  ribbed  weaves. 

Garment  houses  think  so  favorably  of 
ribbed  weaves  that  they  have  ordered  them 
in  good  qualities  and  are  now  making  them 
up  for  sale  to  retailers  for  September 
openings. 


Taffetas  Still  a Staple 

Notwithstanding  the  general  interest  in 
tissues,  in  ribbed  weaves  and  in  satins, 
taffetas  remain  a safe  staple.  Mills  pro- 
ducing them  in  a large  way  readily  sell  all 
they  can  make. 

Stripes  and  Plaids 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  in  view  of  the 
large  movement  of  plain  fabrics,  fancy 
silks  are  also  doing  well.  In  city  stores 
stripes  continue  in  favor,  and  the  offerings 
by  manufacturers  are  not  equal  to  the  re- 


tail demand.  Plaids  also  hold  their  own  at 
retail. 

Due  to  the  continuation  of  the  strike  in 
the  coat  and  suit  industry  in  New  York, 
however,  the  demand  for  fancy  silks  is 
considerably  less  than  normal. 

Broad  Range  of  Fancies 

It  is  worth  noting  in  connection  with 
fancies  that  so  broad  has  become  the  move- 
ment of  American  silks  that  present  as- 
sortments have  all  the  appearance  of  for- 
eign collections.  Metal  effects  afford  one 
example  of  this  gratifying  development. 


Taffeta  grounds  are  ornamented  with 
metal  stripes  both  in  warp  and  in  barre 
effects.  Metal  checks  ornament  sheer 
weaves,  and  spaced  metal  figures  are  re- 
tained. 

The  use  of  hand  looms  makes  it  possible 
for  foreign  manufacturers  to  bring  out 
fuller  assortments  of  metal  fancies  than 
can  be  made  here.  Thus,  metal  brocades 
are  seen  on  ribbed  grounds  and  satin 
grounds  and  there  are  hand-loom  woven 
metal  fancies  in  warp  stripes  and  in  barre 
effects  which  well  deserve  the  attention 
given  them  by  retailers  and  by  all  kinds  of 
makers-up. 

+ 

What  Ails  Dress  Goods 


Economist  photo  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 

Vogue  of  Novelty  Taffetas 

Tl1'8  movement  is  exemplified  in  this  dress  of 
plaid  silk  taffeta  combined  with  plain  silk,  and 
with  sleeps  and  collar  of  sheer  silk  crepe,  from 
the  Goldman  Costume  Company.  The  silk  em- 
ployed is  from  J.  A.  Migel. 


(Continued  from  page  7) 

novelty,  but,  of  course,  it  is  worse  for  the 
department  head  if  it  is  a novelty. 

What  is  the  result? 

The  result  is  that  the  capital  of  the 
dress  goods  department  is  tied  up,  so  that 
there  is  very  little  money  with  which  to 
buy  new  merchandise.  The  most  that  can 
be  done  at  any  time,  even  for  the  season 
openings,  is  to  sweeten  up  the  musty  old 
stocks  a little. 

But  the  department  remains  just  as 
stale  and  the  manager  just  as  hopeless  and 
the  salesmen  just  as  gloomy.  Oh!  no; 
those  fellows  don’t  sweeten  up.  There  are 
too  many  old  lemons  around  to  be  hidden 
from  them  by  a little  sugar-coating  which 
is  intended  to  tempt  the  public. 

It  Pays  to  Sacrifice 

I don’t  believe  there  is  a proprietor  of 
a store  with  such  a dress  goods  department 
as  I have  described  who  has  the  remotest 
idea  of  what  is  ever  going  to  happen  to  his 
ten-year-old  dress  goods  or  whether  they 
are  ever  going  to  be  sold  or  not. 

Three-year-old  stocks  are  just  as  bad 
as  the  ten-year-old,  because  if  they  haven’t 
sold  in  three  years  they  won’t  in  ten,  un- 
less the  boss  will  take  the  only  means  to 
move  them — which  is  to  put  the  knife  into 
them. 

No  doubt  some  merchants  will  ridicule 
the  idea  of  taking  a heavy  loss  on  staple 
woolens  in  order  to  move  them,  in  the  face 
of  the  present  rising  market.  The  same 
merchants  have  been  giving  themselves 
and  their  department  manager  the  same 
reason  year  after  year,  and  it  is  just  as 
weak  now  as  it  always  was. 

Department  Heads  Inherit  Failure 

The  only  merchandise  that  is  any  good 
in  any  department  is  that  which  the  public 
wants.  Just  as  soon  as  goods  stop  selling 
they  should  be  cleared  out  at  a loss  and 
the  loss  retrieved  by  putting  the  money 
into  good,  fresh,  new  merchandise  that 
will  sell  at  a good  profit. 

I will  go  a step  farther  than  “Veteran 
Roadman”  and  say  that  there  are  dress 
goods  departments  in  some  places  that 
would  be  closed  out  entirely  but  for  the 


(Continued  on  page  15) 
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the  essence  of 
Corduroy  excellence 

The  experience  of  many  years  and  an  ever- 
abiding  determination  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
best  and  nothing  less  have  produced 


"WATERSIDE 

Gorduroys 


In  textural  beauty — in  durability — in  its  dis- 
tinctive style  and  exquisite  colorings,  this  far- 
famed  fabric  has  never  been  matched. 

You  are  requested  to  inspect  our  selection  in 
dark  and  light  shadings  of  the  most  popular 
colors.  A salesman  will  hasten  to  respond  to 
your  postcard  demand. 


Rockland  Silk  Company,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of 

PLAIN  AND  FANCY  SILKS 


Satin  Stripe  Taffetas  and 
Gros  de  Londres;  Solid 
Color  Taffetas,  Failles, 

Gros  de  Londres;  Plain 
Satins,  Charmeuse  and 
Crepes — 

for  Immediate  Delivery. 

We  invite  Your  Inspection 

28th  St.  and  Madison  A Ve. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

T.  R.  ROSEVEAR,  Mgr. 


PROTECT 

YOUR 

TRADE 


and  guard  your  own  reputation 
by  selling  Wash  Fabrics  tried 

and  true that  keep  up  quality 

regardless  of  trade  conditions; 
that  have  prestige  for  pretty 
patterns  and  clear  colorings. 

By  Parkhill 
Wash  Fabrics 

you  may  maintain  leadership 
among  women  who  demand 
good  service  and  good  looks  in 
popular  priced  Wash  Goods. 

See  the  Latest 
Sample  Cards 

(at  your  wholesaler’s) 

and  let  Parkhill  Fabrics  speak 
for  themselves. 

Send  to  us  for  the  new  number 
of  the  Pacemaker. 


PARKHILL  MFG.  CO.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Armory,  Browne  & Co.,  Boston  and  New  York 


TOILE  DU  NORD 
IMPERIAL  CHAMBRAY 
VICTORIA  ZEPHYRS 
PARKHILL  SILKS 
GLEN  ROY  ZEPHYR 
and  other  Parkhill  Fabrics 
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Dress  Cotton  Outlook  for  the  Coming  Spring 


The  collections  of  dress  cottons  for  the 
coming  spring  are  now  engaging  the  atten- 
tion of  buyers.  On  every  hand  commen- 
dation is  heard  as  to  the  good  taste  shown 
in  the  designs,  in  the  assembling  of  colors 
and  in  the  weaves. 

Objections  are  made,  however,  to  the 
advance  in  prices,  despite  the  asseverations 
by  the  mills  that  the  higher  figures  are 
made  necessary  by  increase  in  producing 
costs.  A glance  at  some  of  the  conditions 
prevailing  a year  ago  and  those  now  ex- 
isting should  prove  enlightening. 

Higher  Cost  of  Production 

For  example,  long  staple  cotton  which 
could  be  had  for  16  cents  per  pound  now 
costs  from  27  cents  to  33  cents. 

Certain  standard  count  combed  yarn 
cloths  that  cost  13  cents  in  the  gray  last 
year  are  now  selling  at  16%  cents  to  17 1/2 
cents. 

Finishing  costs  are  also  higher.  The 
finishing  cost  of  a 27  in.  cloth,  which  was 
1%  to  1%  cents,  is  now  2%  to  2 % cents. 
The  finishing  cost  of  a standard  36  in. 
cloth  which  was  1%  to  2%  cents  is  now  4 
to  4!/2  cents. 

These  are  not  exaggerated  instances, 
but  fairly  represent  the  increased  produc- 
ing costs. 

As  for  labor,  manufacturers  are  now 
paying  an  advance  of  15  per  cent  over  the 
wage  scale  of  a year  ago. 

A careful  comparison  of  English  dress 
cotton  lines  shows  the  same  relative  ad- 
vance in  producing  costs.  In  particular, 
during  last  month  English  mill  operatives 
were  granted  an  advance  in  wages. 

The  Coming  Movement 

As  to  the  demand,  both  sheer  and  heavy 
weights  will  be  in  free  movement  next 
year,  the  former  for  waists  and  dresses 
and  the  latter  for  skirtings. 

From  a novelty  standpoint,  organdies 
will  be  the  top-notch  sheer  weave,  but  will 
be  lowest  in  the  scale  as  regards  volume 


of  sales  or  amount  of  yardage  distributed. 

Voiles  will  comprise  the  bulk  of  the 
selling,  since  a two-ply  voile  is  the  best 
sheer  weave  that  can  be  produced  for  large 
distribution.  This  view  is  also  held  by 
English  manufacturers  of  dress  cottons. 

Prices  for  voiles  have  been  materially 
advanced,  and  no  concessions  are  looked 
for  during  the  continuation  of  the  war. 

Batistes,  plain  and  mercerized,  will 
make  a gain.  Being  a standard  sheer 
weave,  batistes  will  prove  a safe  purchase. 

Skirtings  Will  Gain 

From  present  indications  cotton  skirt- 
ings are  more  than  likely  to  make  a gain. 
The  truth  is  that  this  year  skirtings  have 
saved  some  wash  goods  departments  from 
what  otherwise  would  have  proved  an  un- 
profitable season. 

In  some  wash  goods  departments 
striped  skirtings  sold  freely  at  an  aver- 
age profit  of  100  per  cent,  and  the  vogue 
has  not  as  yet  reached  high-water  mark. 

Stripes  Still  Look  Good 

Stripes  in  forms  different  from  those 
now  worn  look  promising  for  the  opening 
months  of  next  year,  despite  their  general 
use  of  late. 

Allover  printings,  being  in  the  nature 
of  staples,  must  not  be  overlooked.  As 
the  large  printed  figures  at  best  had  only 
a small  following  during  the  year,  from 
July,  1915,  to  July,  1916,  they  have  been 
discarded  for  more  conservative  patterns. 

At  present  it  is  the  consensus  of  opin- 
ion that  pastel  colors  will  be  favored  in 
piece  dye  cotton  fabrics  intended  for 
dresses.  Such  colors  as  grays,  tans,  apri- 
cots, resedas,  and  other  soft  greens,  pale 
yellows  and  blues  promise  to  have  the  chief 
call. 

Bright  colors  will  be  employed  in 
striped  cottons  for  separate  skirts  and  for 


waists,  with  matching  colors  in  piece-dyed 
cottons  for  separate  jackets. 

♦ 

What  Ails  Dress  Goods 


(Continued  from  page  11) 

fact  that  the  merchant  (?)  doesn’t  know 
how  to  get  rid  of  his  dress  goods  stocks. 
To  cut  them  deep  enough  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion— to  him.  Such  a department  is  a 
detriment  to  the  whole  store.  Surely,  the 
department  head  is  not  to  blame,  either  for 
this  condition  or  for  being  a “down  and 
out,”  to  quote  “Veteran  Roadman.” 

In  eight  cases  out  of  ten  the  depart- 
ment manager  has  inherited  these  old  dry 
bones. 

Your  men,  Mr.  Merchant,  can  get  no 
help  from  me  or  from  any  other  so-called 
successful  dress  goods  manager  until  you 
see  the  light  and  change  your  dress  goods 
department  from  a graveyard  into  a place 
of  live,  refreshing,  attractive  new  mer- 
chandise. 

Addressed  to  Merchants 

I shall  be  grateful  indeed  to  the  Econ- 
omist for  the  publication  of  the  views  I 
have  expressed.  My  purpose  is  to  tell  as 
many  merchants  as  possible  some  of  the 
things  that  their  dress  goods  men  could 
and  would  tell  them,  if  they  dared. 

My  object  will  have  been  well  accom- 
plished if  but  one  merchant  somewhere 
whose  dress  goods  stocks  are  such  as  I 
have  described  will  but  root  them  out — cut 
them  so  deep  that  they  cannot  stick  any 
longer — and  then  adopt  the  policy  under 
which  the  best  departments  are  conducted, 
namely,  “nothing  over  a year  old.” 

The  merchant  who  will  have  the  nerve 
to  do  this  will  be  big  enough  to  tell  the 
story  to  other  merchants,  and  dress  goods 
in  general  will  get  the  benefit. 

Yours  truly, 

Dress  Goods  Buyer. 


The  fancy  voiles  shown  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  are  from  E.  P.  Gleason  s Son.  The  fancy  gabardine  in  the  center  is  from 

L.  Hess  & Co. 
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Fancy  black  and  white  checked  voile;  from  W.  A. 
Brooks  & Co. 
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Moire  silk  with  satin  stripe;  from  J.  A.  Migel. 
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At 


The  wise  merchant  will  follow  “WITCHTEX  WISDOM”  froill 
week  to  week.  He  will  read  these  statements  with  the  kncn 
edge  that  they  have  not  for  their  prime  object  the  advertising  cl 
WITCHTEX.  Sometimes  under  this  caption  there  will  be  th 


^WITCHTE 


Though  Planned  to  Sell  this  “Modern  Crinoline” 
It  Will  Increase  the  Sales  of  Linings  Generally 


In  our  enthusiasm  for  a greater  lining  business  we  haven’t  lost  si  ght  o i 

the  fact  that  to  secure  such  an  end  a merchant  must  enjoy  a well-balanced  and  healthy  pied 
goods  trade.  So,  in  preparing  our  Fall  Campaign,  we  have  kept  that  very  thing  in  mind  ' 


The  troublous  conditions  of  the  garment  industry  forecast  a larger  number  of  women  thai| 
ever  planning  their  own  Fall  and  Winter  apparel.  That  will  bring  larger  sales  of  yard  materials 
including  fabric  linings — and  WITCHTEX,  the  “Modern  Crinoline.” 


The  Story  of  Witchtex  is  an  Interesting  One 
It  Means  More  Profits  for  the  Lining  Counter 


The  merchant  who  takes  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  connect  his  store  with  our  national 
consumer  advertising  campaign  and  co-operative  helps  for  dealers,  will  place  the  lining  countei 
in  the  ledger  column  that  shows  greatest  profits.  WITCHTEX  IS  SYNONYMOUS  WITH| 
PROFITS.  WITCHTEX  does  not  transfer  the  profits  from  another  material  to  itself,  but  has 
a field  distinctively  its  own — creating  entirely  NEW  profits.  This  leads  us  up  to  the  crux  ol| 
our  great  Fall  Campaign. 


Some  of  the  Selling  Helps  We  Have  Prepared 


-“A  Dressmaker’s  Dictionary”  for  the  dressmaker  and  home  seamstress. 

•“How  to  Use  Witchtex”  A booklet  for  those  who  buy. 

■“How  Witchtex  Is  Made”  A booklet  for  those  who  sell. 

■“Witchtex  Wisdom  for  the  Adman” — Full  of  snappy  ideas. 

-“Witchtex  Wisdom  for  Display  and  Department  Manager” — A book  con- 
taining useful  information  and  pictures  of  handsome  displays. 

-“Witchtex  Wisdom  for  the  Retailer” A prospectus  for  those  who  have  never  pre- 

viously sold  WITCHTEX,  outlining  the  big  campaign  and  telling  of  numerous  ways  in  which  to 


increase  business  in  the  linings  and  piece  goods  departments.  It’s  “chock  full”  of  live  suggestions. 


All  the  Above  are  FREE  of  Charge 


Our 

Consumer 

Advertising 


Our  consumer  advertising  introduces  a new  feature  in  national  advertising  methods.  It  is  planned  to 
make  it  so  attractive  and  of  such  a character  as  to  at  once  connect  it  with  the  store  that  sells  ! 
WITCHTEX  and  makes  a bid  for  patronage  by  the  use  of  our  WITCHTEX  booklets  for  FREE  distri- 
bution. There  are  other  retail  helps  with  this  same  object  in  view. 


Some  of  the  publications  with  which  we  already  have  contracts  for  WITCHTEX  advertising  are: 
“Le  Costume  Royal,”  “Elite  Styles,”  “Bon  Ton,”  “Pictorial  Review  Quarterly,”  “McCall’s  Quarterly,”] 
“Butterick  Quarterly,”  “Delineator,”  “Designer,”  “Woman’s  Magazine,”  etc. 


These  magazines  will  reach  millions  of  women,  each  one  directly  interested  in  dressmaking  or  home  sewing. 
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High  Prices  and  Scarcity  in  Woolens  and  Worsteds 


The  openings  of  dress  goods  by  manu- 
facturers who  are  willing  to  take  orders 
for  deliveries  of  spring  goods  proved  a 
double  disappointment  to  buyers  who  had 
been  on  the  bear  side  of  the  market. 

First  prices  were  advanced  from  5 to 
20  cents  per  yard  over  the  quotations 
ruling  for  fall  and  winter  deliveries. 
Manufacturers  say  that  such  advances 
were  imperative  because  of  the  high  prices 
now  ruling  for  raw  wool  and  yarns  and 
higher  producing  costs  generally. 

Mills  Limiting  Deliveries 

After  canvassing  the  market  and  find- 
ing prices  firm,  with  an  advancing  tend- 
ency, for  all  staples  jobbing  house  depart- 
ment heads  started  in  to  place  orders  for 
quantities.  They  were  met,  however,  with 
the  statement  that  quantities  would  be 
limited  even  on  to-day’s  advanced  prices. 

Large  manufacturers  take  the  atti- 
tude that  they  will  supply  buyers  with 
enough  dress  goods  to  keep  up  sales  for 
the  opening  of  next  year’s  spring  season, 
but  will  decline,  as  hitherto,  to  sell  up 
their  production  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Higher  Figures  on  Spring  Goods 

Manufacturers  of  dress  goods  who  have 
taken  orders  at  advances  ranging  from  5 
cents  to  20  cents  per  yard  say  that  fur- 
ther advances  for  spring  merchandise 
will  be  made  in  the  near  future.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  manufacturers  who  are 
willing  to  sell  for  spring  delivery  hesitate 
to  give  out  the  numbers  and  construc- 
tion of  fabrics  at  the  new  prices,  for  fear 
of  establishing  for  a given  fabric  a price 
that  would  conflict  with  the  newer  price 
to  be  made  later  on. 

Buyers  of  dress  goods  who  have  placed 
actual  orders  say  that  fabrics  recently 
priced  at  76  cents  have  been  advanced  to 
921/2  cents,  that  cloths  selling  at  85  cents 
are  now  priced  at  $1.05,  and  that  40-cent 
qualities  are  selling  at  52  V2  cents. 

Some  Mills  Defer  Action 

The  state  of  the  market  is  further 
shown  by  the  continued  delay  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  largest  mills  in  naming 
prices  and  taking  orders  for  spring  goods. 
The  managements  of  these  plants  say  they 
have  all  the  orders  they  can  fill  for  this 
year  and  prefer  to  postpone  spring  show- 
ings until  the  market  is  settled. 

Jobbers  Very  Busy 

As  was  to  be  expected,  jobbers  report 
excellent  orders  for  fall.  The  falling  off 
in  imports  having  forced  many  of  the  spe- 
cialty jobbers  out  of  business,  purchasers 
of  dress  goods  who  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  trading  with  the  former  concerns  natu- 
rally reverted  to  the  houses  which  do  a 
general  jobbing  business. 

One  does  not  have  to  look  far  in  the 
market  to  find  one-time  dres3  goods  firms 


Economist  photo  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 


Serge  in  Demand 

Cloth,  particularly  serges,  will  have  large  use 
for  dresses  this  fall.  This  model  of  serge  and  satin 
is  from  the  Drezwell  Co. 

now  engaged  in  the  converting  of  dress 
cottons. 

Mixtures  Well  Thought  Of 

Manufacturers  of  specialties  who  are 
classed  as  producers  of  fancies  speak  con- 
fidently of  mixtures  for  spring.  Always  a 
staple,  these  were  introduced  as  a change 
from  checks  and  stripes  and  with  gratify- 
ing success.  One  reason  given  for  resort- 


ing to  mixtures  is  the  fact  that  British 
manufacturers  are  the  only  European  con- 
cerns now  putting  out  anything  new  in 
the  way  of  dress  goods  on  an  extensive 
scale. 

Men’s  custom  tailors  also  have  suc- 
cessfully introduced  mixtures,  and  in 
some  cases  mixtures  comprise  the  tailors’ 
new  offerings  for  the  coming  fall  and 
winter.  It  is  to  be  expected,  therefore, 
that  mixtures  will  be  brought  out  in  light 
spring  colors  and  will  score  a success. 

Velours  in  the  Lead 

In  the  meantime,  broadcloths  are  sell- 
ing well  for  the  coming  fall  and  winter. 
Interest  is  also  maintained  in  such  staple 
fabrics  as  poplins  and  fine  serges. 

Velours,  however,  are  the  leading  ma- 
terial for  fall  and  winter  wear,  both  in 
suiting  and  in  cloaking  weights.  Practi- 
cally every  woolen  manufacturer  who  has 
made  an  accepted  quality  of  velours  has 
marketed  his  product,  notwithstanding 
the  curtailment  of  distribution  by  the  pro- 
longed cessation  of  work  in  New  York’s 
coat  and  suit  industry. 

Though  the  large  movement  of  velours 
is  on  plain  colors,  checks  continue  in  high 
favor.  Checked  velours  in  dark  colors 
have  been  generally  taken  up  by  manu- 
facturers of  ready-to-wear,  by  specialty 
jobbers  selling  from  samples,  by  retailers 
and  by  custom  makers  of  women’s  suits. 

The  prices  for  raw  wool  in  all  home 
and  foreign  markets  remain  high  and 
firm.  Though  dyes  are  more  plentiful, 
prices  still  remain  high.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  to  be  noted  that  dyers  of  raw 
silk  in  the  skein  announced  an  advance 
this  week  of  from  30  to  50  cents  a pound 
in  their  dyeing  charges. 

4 

Many  New  Fixtures 

The  store  of  E.  M.  Scarbrough  & Sons,  Austin, 
Tex.,  has  been  remodeled  and  enlarged  and  a 
number  of  new  and  up-to-date  fixtures  have  been 
installed.  All  of  the  shelving  on  the  main  floor 
is  of  the  low  type,  so  as  to  give  an  unrestricted 
view.  The  improvements  also  include  an  electric 
elevator,  as  well  as  a new  stairway.  A lighting 
system  of  the  semi-indirect  type  has  also  been 
installed. 

♦ 

A three-story  and  basement  building  is  to  be 
erected  for  the  Carl  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  It  is 
to  be  of  fireproof  construction,  of  brick  and  re- 
inforced concrete.  The  equipment  will  include 
all  the  newest  conveniences  for  customers  and 
facilities  for  doing  business. 

E.  N.  Wood,  who  for  fourteen  years  has  been 
associated  with  the  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Denver,  Col.,  and  who  has  been  secretary  and 
assistant  treasurer  as  well  as  superintendent  of 
that  concern,  has  sold  his  interest  and  has  with- 
drawn from  the  organization. 

Extensive  alterations  are  being  made  in  the 
store  of  J.  F.  Gruenheck,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  The 
fourth  floor  of  the  building  is  also  being  made 
available  for  selling  purposes.  This  will  provide 
the  firm  with  an  additional  5000  sq.  ft.  of  floor 
space.  A millinery  department  will  be  installed. 
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NKW  YORK  J M.B.Siegman 
( H Devigne 


LYON  27,  Place  Tolozan 

PARIS  115,Rue  Reaumur 

LONDON  145,Cheapside  £.C. 

NEWYORK  (390-396  Fourth  Avenue 
('Phone  S960  Madison Sq. 


V/eur 


<c/ 


To  the  Trade 


Replying  to  numerous  inquiries  from  the  Retail  Trade  throughout  the 
country  regarding  the  right  to  advertise  the  name  “Crepe  Georgette” 
we  wish  to  state  that  anyone  buying  from  us  our  well  known 


(C 


CREPE  GEORGETTES”  made  by  us  in  Lyon 


has  a perfect  right  to  use  the  name  “Crepe  Georgette ” in  his  ad- 
vertising of  the  fabrics  we  sell  to  him  as  our  “Crepe  Georgette” 


LYON 

21 ' , Place  Tolozan 


Gd.  Comhier  & Cie. 

Makers  of  Sil/^s,  Chiffons,  Georgettes,  Silk  Nets,  etc. 

Made  in  LYON  FRANCE  Dyed  in  LYON 


NEW  YORK 
390  Fourth  Ate. 


DAVID  & JOHN  ANDERSON,  Ltd. 

FINEST  GINGHAMS  MADE 


High  Class 
Exclusive 
Designs 

Edward  McConnell  & Co. 


SELLING  AGENTS  FOR  U.  S. 

13-21  East  22d  Street  NEW  YORK 


SUSQUEHANNA  SILK  MILLS 


MAKERS  OF 


€j[  This  group  includes  a complete  line  of  various  silks  in 
standard  weaves,  especially  made  for  the  manufacturing  and 
dry  goods  trade. 

WHOLESALE  ONLY 


New  York  City,  18  West  18th  Street 


BOSTON: 

52  Chauncy  Street 
PHILADELPHIA: 
1211  Arch  Street 


Branch  Offices 


CHICAGO: 

230  South  Fifth  Avenue 
ST.  LOUIS 

503  North  Twelfth  Street 


LAWRENCE  &C° 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


BOSTON 

CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 
ST.  LOUIS 


PHILADELPHIA 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Selling  Agents  for 


Pacific  Mills  Merrimack  Mfg.  Co. 

Salmon  Falls  Mfg.  Co.  Boston  Mfg.  Co. 
Ipswich  Mills  Whittenton  Mfg.  Co. 

Ipswich  Mills  (Middlesex  Dept.) 


VIYELLA 


99 


DOES  NOT  SHRINK 


'R.egistered 


ENGLAND’S  MOST 
FAMOUS  FLANNEL 


Manufactured  Only  By 

William  Hollins  (EL  Co.,  Limited 

GREAT  BRITAIN 


Sole  Agents:  Edward  McConnell  ® Co. 


13-21  East  22nd  St..  New  YorK  City 

Canadian  Agents,  McIntyre  Son  (&L>  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal 
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White  Goods  Supply  Is  Barely  Equal  to  Demand 


A broad  view  of  the  white  goods  market 
shows  the  conditions  in  this  brand  to  be  on 
a sound  basis.  Mills  making  fine-yarn  spe- 
cialties are  well  supplied  with  orders  and 
prices  generally  are  firm. 

One  evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the 
smaller  number  of  jobbers  who  are  engag- 
ing in  the  converting  of  white  goods  for 
the  coming  spring  season.  In  the  face  of 
the  hign  market  for  gray  cloths  they  are 
unwilling  to  accept  the  remote  deliveries 
offered  by  mills  for  the  desired  fabrics. 

The  sold-up  condition  of  the  mills,  be- 
sides indicating  that  converters  finished 
their  initial  purchases  for  next  spring 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  present  year, 
points  to  only  moderate  advances  in  the 
opening  quotations  for  the  fall,  1917. 
That  some  advances  are  certain,  however, 
is  proven  by  the  quotations  for  spring, 
1917,  deliveries,  these  being  in  many  cases 
higher  than  the  prices  at  which  similar 
goods  are  offered  in  white  goods  depart- 
ments. 

Price  Sustaining  Factors 

The  shortage  of  labor  continues  to  be 
one  factor  in  holding  prices  firm.  One 
large  mill  having  4000  looms  reports  15 
per  cent  of  such  machinery  inactive  be- 
cause of  inability  to  obtain  weavers. 

Another  price  sustaining  factor  is 
found  in  the  high  prices  now  ruling  for 
Egyptian  cotton  and  for  yarns  spun  there- 
from. All  manufacturers  of  fine  two-ply 
voiles  find  that  they  cannot  replace  their 
yarns  for  1917  weaving  without  paying  an 
advance. 

Also  to  be  noted  is  the  absence  of  the 
customary  new  and  novel  creations  in 
Swiss  white  goods.  Due  to  the  war,  too, 
English  collections  are  not  as  elaborate  as 
formerly,  and  French  collections  are  far 
from  being  as  numerous  or  as  complete  as 
in  normal  times. 

Moreover,  as  has  been  frequently 
shown,  there  are  no  accumulations  of 


white  goods.  And  as  goods  have  to  be 
made  in  order  to  supply  the  demand,  the 
indications  are  that  prices  will  continue 
firm,  although  converters  hold  that  prices 
for  gray  cloths  are  high  enough. 

Weaves  That  Will  Lead 

As  to  the  weaves  indicated  for  princi- 
pal demand  next  year,  it  seems  clear  that 
manufacturers  and  converters  will  keep 
close  to  staples  and  unobtrusive  fancies. 
From  present  indications,  there  will  be  a 
large  sale  of  long  cloths,  batistes,  nain- 
sooks and  all  allied  plain  weaves.  The 
large  yardage  now  being  taken  up  by 
manufacturers  of  women’s  underwear  is 
a condition  that  should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  strong  position  of  mercerized 
batistes  is  seen  in  the  readiness  with 
which  such  goods  are  being  bought  at  an 
advance  of  100  per  cent  above  the  quota- 
tions ruling  before  the  war  began. 

Organdies  look  promising  for  next 
year.  Voiles  are  clearly  indicated  for  an- 
other successful  run.  No  sheer  fabric  is 
more  durable  or  generally  satisfactory 
than  a good  two-ply  voile,  and  herein  lies 
the  popularity  of  this  weave. 

The  expanding  vogue  of  separate  skirts 
points  to  a corresponding  increase  of  in- 
terest in  waists.  Madras  cloths  look  par- 
ticularly promising  for  the  latter  purpose. 

For  skirts  the  range  of  weaves  will  be 
large.  Fancy  piques  are  clearly  indicated 
as  the  novelty,  and  in  these  the  possibili- 
ties for  fancy  weaving  give  promise  of  a 
wide  variety  of  patterns. 

Stripes  will  come  prominently  forward 
in  wide,  medium  wide  and  narrow  widths. 
Some  checks  will  be  favored.  Plaid 
weaves  are  indicated  as  a restricted  nov- 
elty. 

About  5000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  have  been 
added  to  the  basement  facilities  of  J.  L.  Brandeis 
& Sons,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Cotton’s  Sharp  Advance 

Government  Report  as  to  Condition  Gives 
Decided  Boost  to  Prices 

A strong  boost  was  given  to  raw  cot- 
ton prices  by  the  publication,  on  Tuesday 
of  this  week,  of  the  monthly  report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  report 
covers  the  period  from  June  25  to  July  25, 
and  indicates  a yield  of  12,916,000  bales, 
as  compared  with  the  14,266,000  bales  that 
had  been  figured  from  the  condition  of  the 
crop  as  reported  on  June  25.  The  condi- 
tion is  shown  by  the  report  to  have  dropped 
to  72.3  per  cent  of  a normal,  or  8.8  per 
cent  from  the  June  25  report.  The  ten- 
year  average  for  condition  on  July  25  is 
78.5. 

The  effect  of  the  report  on  the  raw 
cotton  market  was  intensified  by  its  wide 
difference  from  the  expectations  which 
had  been  entertained.  A condition  of 
about  76  was  what  had  been  generally  ex- 
pected, while  the  lowest  forecast  of  pri- 
vate statisticians  was  74.8. 

On  the  publication  of  the  report  the 
New  York  market  for  futures  advanced  30 
to  35  points,  and  a similar  rise  took  place 
on  Wednesday.  Spot  cotton  of  the  Mid- 
dling Upland  grade  was  quoted  on  that 
day  at  13.45  cents  on  the  New  York  Ex- 
change. 

♦ 

Canadian  Stores  Merged 

Murray-Kay,  Ltd.,  a prominent  retail  con- 
cern in  Toronto,  has  taken  over  the  department 
store  of  James  A.  Ogilvy  & Sons,  Montreal,  and 
will  continue  the  business. 

J.  A.  C.  Poole  is  general  manager  of  the  com- 
pany, and  associated  with  him  are  W.  T.  Brad- 
shaw, J.  W.  Dryman  and  John  O’Connor,  in 
Toronto,  and  W.  Fullerton,  R.  Travers  and  G. 
Willis,  in  Montreal.  All  of  these  gentlemen  have 
been  identified  with  one  or  other  of  the  two  con- 
cerns for  a number  of  years. 

+ 

This  Section  is  only  a part  of  this  week’s 
Economist. 


These  Three  Samples  of  Fancy  White  Voiles  Are  from  B.  F.  Bailey  & Co.’s  Spring,  1917,  Collection 
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Arnold,  Constable  <%  Co 


IMPORTERS  AND  JOBBERS 

of 

SPECIALTIES  AND  STAPLES 

in 

Silks  V elvets 

Dress  Goods  Wash  Goods 

Carpets 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 

Arnold , Constable  Co. 

5th  Avenue  and  40th  Street 

New  York 

Wholesale  Entrance:  9 East  39th  Street 
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OV1NG 


When  the  Economist  has  been  read  by  the  buyers  and  the  executives 
of  your  concern  it  has  served  a valuable  purpose  in  your  business. 

But  the  Economist  can  be  even  more  useful  to  you.  Circulate  this 
week’s  copy — and  back  copies,  too — among  your  salespeople.  See 
that  they  read  each  issue  carefully.  Paste  a blank  on  the  cover  and 
have  each  clerk  sign  his  name  after  he  has  read  it. 

No  matter  whether  a clerk  runs  a big  book  regularly  or  a small  one, 
he  or  she  can  get  a lot  of  valuable  pointers  on  merchandise  and  the 
selling  of  it  by  reading  the  Economist. 

Your  sales-force  can’t  know  foo  much  about  merchandise;  how  to 
display  it  and  how  to  sell  it.  The  information  they  will  get  from  the 
Economist  is  up-to-date  and  authoritative. 

Don’t  let  your  copy  lie  around  on  your  desk  or  in  the  file — “Keep  It 
Moving.” 


August  5,  1916 


FOR  DEPARTMENT  MANAGERS  AND  THEIR  ASSISTANTS 
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Window  of  Household  Linens,  by  P.  M.  Ciernia,  Display  Manager  for  Field,  Schlick  & Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Linen  Scarcity  as  Local  Importers  View  It 


In  the  local  linen  market  opinion  is 
practically  unanimous  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances can  production  come  anywhere 
near  to  demand  for  a considerable  time  to 
come. 

One  leading  manufacturer  and  im- 
porter of  Irish  linens,  in  commenting  on 
the  stocks  of  linens  said  to  be  held  by  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  houses,  remarked  that 
he  thought  all  such  stocks  had  long  since 
been  taken  by  the  governments  of  the  two 
nations  in  question  for  the  making  of  ex- 
plosives, because  of  their  difficulties  in  ob- 
taining cotton  for  the  purpose.  The  linen, 
he  pointed  out,  is  quite  as  absorbent  as  cot- 
ton, if  not  more  so,  and  in  a national  crisis 
the  difference  in  the  values  of  the  two  ma- 
terials would  be  negligible. 

Means  No  “Dumping” 

If  this  opinion  is  well  founded,  the 
many  buyers  who  have  been  waiting  for 
the  “dumping”  of  a large  quantity  of  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  goods  on  the  American 
market  immediately  after  the  close  of  the 
war  are  apt  to  be  disappointed. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  importer  referred  to,  the 
Economist  staff-member  to  whom  the 
statement  was  made  sought  the  opinions 
of  other  well-posted  linen  men.  After 
hearing  the  statement  and  learning  its 
source  one  of  the  largest  linen  buyers  in 
New  York  City  said: 

“Anything  that  he  told  you  can  be  re- 
lied on  absolutely.  He  is  serious,  he  is 
truthful,  and  he  ha3  sources  of  information 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  any  other 
man  I know  in  the  trade. 

Had  No  Goods  to  Sell 

“I  can,  however,  give  you  some  con- 
firmation of  this  myself,”  added  this  buyer. 
“A  few  days  ago  I was  talking  with  a Ger- 
man importer  from  whom  I buy  large 
quantities  of  linens.  He  told  me  that  he 
had  no  goods  to  sell  and  did  not  expect  to 
have  any.  He  gave  me  no  reason  for  this 
condition,  but  I have  no  doubt  it  is  ex- 


plained by  the  statement  you  have  just 
quoted  to  me.” 

A member  of  a local  importing  retail 
and  wholesale  linen  house  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  Irish  manufacturer 
quoted  was  correct  and  moderate  in  his 
statements. 

German  Linen  Importer’s  View 

With  a view  of  further  verifying  the 
statement  if  possible,  the  writer  called  on 
a leader  in  the  German  linen  importing 
business.  This  merchant  said  he  had  not 
heard  of  any  seizure  of  linen  goods,  yarns, 
etc.,  by  the  German  or  by  the  Austrian  au- 
thorities. “I  suppose,  however,”  he  added, 
“that  if  there  were  in  the  possession  of 
manufacturers  any  linen  goods  which  had 
not  been  sold  to  United  States  houses  and 
paid  for  by  them  before  the  embargo  went 
into  effect  such  goods  might  have  been 
taken  by  the  government,  if  suitable  for 
military  purposes.”  This  importer,  too, 
looks  for  no  “dumping”  of  linen  goods 
upon  our  market  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

His  remarks  as  to  the  possible  action 
of  the  government  are  significant.  For  ex- 
ample, he  does  not  deny  the  seizure  of  linen 
goods  by  the  government  of  Germany,  if 
such  goods  are  suitable  for  military  pur- 
poses. Nor  does  he  question  the  utility  of 
linen  as  a basis  for  making  explosives,  but 
rather  contents  himself  with  the  assertion 
that  those  American  firms  who  bought 
German  goods  and  paid  for  them  will  get 
them  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  have 
been  released  by  the  authorities. 

If  our  recollection  is  correct,  the  pay- 
ments referred  to  had  to  be  made  not  later 
than  May  1,  1915.  We  doubt  if  there  is 
any  appreciable  quantity  of  German  linens 
belonging  to  United  States  concerns  noW 
awaiting  shipment. 

Growth  of  Irish  Exports 

Recent  advices  from  Belfast  are  to  the 
effect  that  linen  fabrics  in  the  piece  ex- 
ported during  June,  1916,  amounted  to  14,- 
175,700  yd.,  as  compared  with  the  exports 


in  June,  1915,  of  11,326,100  yd.  In  per- 
centage this  means  a gain  of  25.1,  while, 
owing  largely  to  the  increase  in  price,  the 
valuations  of  the  exports  of  linen  fabrics 
are  increased  53.9  per  cent.  A substan- 
tial percentage  of  these  goods  was  shipped 
to  the  American  market,  though  all  of 
them  have  not  yet  reached  these  shores. 

Speaking  of  these  shipments  a promi- 
nent importer  said  this  week : 

Shortage  Will  Last  Long 

“I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  that  the  goods 
are  coming  here.  Our  concern  will  get  its 
share  of  them.  But,  after  all,  these  par- 
ticular shipments  do  not  amount  to  a whole 
lot.  They  will  help,  of  course,  but  retail 
stocks  in  general  are  so  depleted  that  it 
would  take  shipments  far  in  excess  of  the 
normal  for  a considerable  period  of  time 
to  bring  the  market  back  to  ordinary  con- 
ditions. Personally,  I believe  several  years 
will  elapse  before  we  shall  see  the  linen 
trade  back  on  the  basis  it  was  on  just  be- 
fore the  war  broke  out.” 

When  asked  on  what  he  based  this  pre- 
diction, the  importer  replied : “Labor  will 
not  be  back  on  its  former  basis  for  a con- 
siderable time,  and  the  Belgian  flax  fields 
cannot  be  made  as  productive  as  they  were 
until  three  or  more  harvests  have  been 
gathered.  And  then  there  is  another 
thing:  the  growing  use  of  union  fabrics, 
made  necessary  by  the  shortage  of  linen 
goods,  must  be  combated.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  is  going  to  prove  quite  a task.” 
+ 

At  Your  Service 

Information  possessed  by  the  Economist 
staff  as  to  styles,  merchandise,  system,  account- 
ing, etc.,  is  at  the  service  of  our  subscribers  at 
all  times  and  we  are  glad  to  have  merchants, 
department  heads  and  others  visit  this  office  at 
any  hour  of  the  day.  As  many  of  our  staff- 
members,  however,  especially  those  who  are  more 
constantly  in  touch  with  the  various  trade- 
branches,  are  necessarily  away  from  the  office 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  those  in- 
search  of  such  information  will  usually  find  it 
most  advantageous  to  make  their  calls  between 
9 and  9.30  a.  m.  and  between  4.30  and  5.30  p.  m. 
Saturdays  before  noon. 
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define  all  that  is  beautiful,  high- 
grade  and  stylish  in  Pile  Fabrics 
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Pile  Fabrics  of  All  Kinds  Are  in  Active  Demand 


Ample  evidence  of  the  strong  position 
1 eld  by  pile  fabrics  is  found  in  the  steady 
I emand  for  these  goods,  the  scarcity  of 
I oods  carried  in  stock  and  the  firm  prices 
[hat  now  rule  despite  the  long-continued 
[hut-down  of  New  York’s  coat  and  suit 
I'lants. 

Velvets,  both  for  dresses  and  for  milli- 
nery purposes,  were  advanced  5 to  10  per 
lent  during  last  month  without  any  inter- 
ruption in  demand.  Jobbers  who  bought 
jarly  last  fall  and  winter  when  manufac- 
jurers  of  velvets  were  in  need. of  orders 
for  fall,  1916,  delivery  are  reaping  a 
Jiarvest,  both  in  sales  and  in  profits. 

The  Velvet  Demand 

Erect  pile  velvets  have  principal  atten- 
ion,  but  panne  velvets,  hatter’s  plush  vel- 
vet and  paon  or  mirror  velvets  also  have 
icceptance,  though  more  especially  for  mil- 
inery  and  trimming  purposes. 

The  shortage  of  velvets  has  naturally 
ncreased  interest  both  of  the  millinery 
md  of  the  garment  manufacturing  trades 
n fine  qualities  of  velveteens.  As  a result, 
he  output  has  been  distributed  at  a satis- 
actory  profit. 

The  large  demand  for  velvets,  coupled 
with  the  shortage  of  production,  has 
Drought  about  a somewhat  limited  output 
Df  fancy  velvets.  Manufacturers  in  Lyons 
nave  made  a few  barre  stripes  and  velvet 
brocade  figures  on  silk  poult  de  soie 
grounds. 

Corduroys  Firmly  Held 

Corduroys  in  white  and  in  pastel  and 
bright  colors  are  not  so  well  positioned. 
Being  adopted  principally  for  sport  and 
other  outing  wear,  they  come  into  compe- 
tition with  an  increased  production  of 
other  fabrics  for  similar  uses. 

Retailers,  however,  report  a steadily 
lessening  volume  of  offerings  and  some 
manufacturers  are  understood  to  have  an- 
nounced their  determination  to  carry  the 
small  stocks  they  have  until  they  bring 
full  prices. 

Dark  Corduroys  More  Firm 

Corduroys  in  dark  colors  are  in  a better 
position  and  are  bringing  full  prices.  A 
normal  demand  is  looked  for.  Importers 
say  that  they  expect  to  make  deliveries  of 
velveteens  and  corduroys  in  time  for  fall 
and  winter  selling. 

As  to  the  course  of  prices  for  cordu- 
roys, it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  pro- 
ducing cost  is  the  same  as  that  of  vel- 
veteens and  that  prices  for  cotton,  for 
labor  and  for  dyes  are  not  expected  to 
show  any  decided  decline  in  the  immedi- 
ate future. 

Seal  Plush  Shortage 

The  market  Ls  short  of  silk  seal  plushes. 
These  are  in  excellent  demand.  The  Brit- 
ish government  still  controls  the  produc- 
tion of  tussah  yarns  and  the  obtaining  of 
licenses  for  their  f^iipment  teethe  United 


velours  and  the  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  mills  in  this  country  that  are  or- 
ganized to  make  them  successfully  have 
resulted  in  the  production  by  manufactur- 
ers of  pile  fabrics  of  wool  plushes  in 
weights  appropriate  for  garments. 

Pile  fabrics  made  of  artificial  silk  con- 
tinue to  be  in  steady  request,  and  the  range 
of  weaves  shows  expansion.  Both  retail- 
ers and  makers-up  continue  to  successfully 
feature  fabrics  made  of  artificial  silk  for 
silk  sweater  coats. 

Imitation  furs  continue  in  steady  re- 
quest and  prices  are  well  sustained.  Man- 
ufacturers have  become  so  expert  in  the 
production  of  imitation  furs  that  they  now 
produce  them  in  any  pattern  favored  by 
fashion.  Stripes  are  a good  example  of 
this  tendency. 

♦ : — 

Raw  Silk  Situation 


Economist  photo  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 

Seal  Plush  Vogue 

Pile  fabrics  generally  will  have  large  use  for 
separate  coats.  The  seal  plush  garment  here  shown, 
with  large  collar  and  bands  of  fur,  is  from  the 
Fabric  Fur  Co.,  Inc.,  and  the  material  is  made  by 
the  Hind  & Harrison  Plush  Co.  - 

States  is  a slow  and  discouraging  proceed- 
ing. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  Great 
Britain  is  determined  to  keep  the  volume 
of  her  exports  of  manufactured  products  as 
large  as  possible  during  the  war.  A 
glance  at  recent  statistics  shows  how  well 
she  is  succeeding  in  this  regard. 

Expecting  no  relief  in  this  direction, 
American  manufacturers  ©f  §ilk  seal 
plushes  are  adding  spinning  machinery  to 
their  mill  equipment  and,  in  the  future, 
will  spin  more  of  their  own  yarns. 

The  widespread  popularity  of  wool 


Foreign  Markets  Firm — Higher  Prices  Paid 
in  New  York 

Prices  in  all  of  the  foreign  raw  silk 
markets  continue  high  and  firm.  It  is 
said  in  Yokohama  that  Japan’s  crop  of 
raw  silk  will  amount  to  230,000  bales,  an 
increase  of  about  10  per  cent  over  last 
year’s  yield.  The  quality  is  described  as 
good,  but  rather  coarse. 

Sinshui  No.  1,  the  normal  price  of 
which  is  about  $3.85  per  pound,  is  now 
quoted  at  about  $4.65. 

The  Shanghai  market  is  unchanged. 
As  over  one-third  of  the  crop  has  been 
sold,  the  merchants  in  that  center  can  af- 
ford to  await  developments.  They  expect 
a good  demand,  with  the  possibility  of 
higher  prices. 

Canton  reports  a normal  crop,  with 
firm  prices  and  an  advancing  tendency. 

Cables  from  Milan  report  one-third  of 
the  crop  sold  to  Europe  and  America  and 
the  market  excited,  with  prices  up  20  cents 
per  pound. 

In  the  New  York  market  higher  prices 
have  been  asked  and  paid  for  various  qual- 
ities, and  it  is  said  that  the  silk  manufac- 
turers have  not  well  covered  their  require- 
ments as  they  have  been  averse  to  operat- 
ing on  a high  market. 


Cincinnati  Store’s  Picnic 


The  third  annual  picnic  given  to  its  employees 
by  the  H.  & S.  Pogue  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  proved 
a highly  enjoyable  affair.  The  proceedings  in- 
cluded three  baseball  games,  and  there  were  also 
a number  of  races  in  which  the  women  and  girl 
employees  contd^ted,  as  well  as  races  for  the  men, 
dancing  contests,  etc.  Attractive  prizes  wese 
given  to  the  winners  in  each  contest.  Members 
of  the  firm  acted  as  officers  of  tbfe  day,  in  co- 
operation with  the  entertainment  committee. 


William  G.  Diamond,  who  for  many  years 
has  conducted  a women’s  and  men’s  furnishings 
store  at  674  West  Fifth  Street,  Cincinnati,  will 
open  a store  in  Shelbyville,  Ind. 
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Better  than  the  test  Sales-Talk 
of  the  best  Sales-lady 


| HE  Hydegrade  Dura-Satin  label  on  a garment  not 
only  stands  for  a standard  of  quality,  but  establishes 
a confidence  in  the  mind  of  the  purchaser  that  helps  to 
sell  the  garment  much  quicker. 

Hydegrade  is  behind  it  - — the  merchant  s guarantee 
assured  — a woman  s satisfaction  gratified. 


Hyd  egrade  Dura-Satin  is  the  lining  supreme 
for  fabric  wear  and  permanent  finish. 


A.  G.  Hyde  & Sons 

361  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 

Makers  of 

Fabrics 


'T'HIS  is  the  label. 

See  that  it  is  on 
every  garment  you 
buy. 
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Teach  Salespeople  How  to  Serve  “Looker” 

Methods  That  Bring  Shoppers  Back  to  the  Store  Among  the  Skillful  Salesman’s  Most 
Valuable  Assets — Points  for  Store  Managements  to  Bear  in  Mind — Concentrated  Showing 


Somebody  discovered  a few  years  ago 
that  the  average  woman  shops  “in  three.” 
In  other  words,  she  “looks”  in  three  stores 
before  she  makes  her  purchase.  This  is 
particularly  true  as  regards  purchases  of 
articles  that  involve  a considerable  ex- 
penditure. 

Ever  since  this  discovery  was  made 
progressive  stores  have  been  searching  for 
ways  and  means  for  making  it  easy  and 
pleasant  for  women  to  look.  Some  store 
educational  directors  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  a large  percentage  of  the  women  who 
go  on  “shopping  trips”  are  in  reality  on 
“looking  trips,”  and  that  no  store,  there- 
fore, can  give  right  service  to  the  public 
unless  the  employees  are  coached  in  the  art 
of  showing.  “Know  your  goods  and  how 
to  show  them,  and  the  sales  will  take  care 
of  themselves,”  is  the  idea  kept  constantly 
before  the  salespeople  in  some  of  the  most 
progressive  stores. 

The  need  for  careful  attention  to  the 
“lookers”  has  also  been  increased  by  the 
tendency,  in  small  as  well  as  in  large 
stores,  toward  the  growing  use  of  cabi- 
nets for  the  better  keeping  of  stock.  In 
many  stores  the  looker  cannot  see  at  all 
without  the  active  assistance  of  an  em- 
ployee. Showing  the  “looker,”  however,  is 
just  as  important  in  stores  that  do  not 
keep  certain  goods  in  inclosed  shelving  or 
in  cabinets. 

Not  an  Exact  Science 

Nothing  but  the  most  scientific  han- 
dling can  give  agreeable  service  to  the 
looker.  No  “rule  of  thumb”  can  teach 
salespeople  how  to  give  it.  Each  looker 
must  be  treated  individually.  Some  women 
who  are  looking  want  constant  attention, 
some  are  almost  insulted  by  what  they  con- 
sider too  much  attention,  but  all  lookers 
should  be  so  served  by  somebody  that  they 
will  get  an  intelligent  and  prompt  answer 
to  any  question  they  may  ask  about  any- 
thing in  the  stocks  they  are  “seeing.” 

So  little  has  been  said  on  the  subject 
of  “looking,”  especially  in  stores  that  have 
no  educational  director,  that  it  is  not  amiss 
to  point  out  some  of  the  shortcomings  in 
this  direction  that  have  been  observed  in 
different  stores. 

Shortcomings  of  Salespeople 

In  some  stores  salespeople  lose  interest 
in  a customer  just  as  soon  as  they  have 
decided — whether  the  customer  admits  it 
or  not — that  she  is  “only  looking.”  That 
she  is  “henning  around”  is  an  expression 
that  is  used  even  at  this  late  day  by  some 
salespeople  alluding  to  visitors  who  should 
be  welcomed  and  catered  to.  Not  infre- 
quently, the  store  itself  is  to  blame  for 
this,  the  salespeople  being  called  sharply 
to  account  for  a small  book,  and  a show- 
ing being  taken  as  the  sole  indication  of 
the  employee’s  energy  and  ability. 

In  such  a store  salespeople  quickly  drop 
the  looker,  in  order  to  take  what  appears 


to  be  a better  prospect  for  a sale  noiv — to- 
day. She  is  left  to  wander  around  the  de- 
partment to  see  whatever  she  can  find,  and 
after  such  a visit  she  generally  goes  out 
with  no  fixed  idea  of  anything  in  particu- 
lar. The  store  that  allows — yes,  encour- 
ages— its  saleswomen  to  neglect  the 
“looker”  in  this  manner  is  seldom  the 
store  to  which  that  person  returns  when 
she  is  ready  to  make  her  purchase. 

It  is  true  that  occasionally  some  looker 
prefers  just  such  treatment  as  is  criticized 
above.  If  a saleswoman  walks  around 
with  her  she — the  looker — feels  as  if  she 
was  being  watched.  Such  a looker  gets 
very  little  benefit  out  of  her  looking  trip 
and  the  time  she  puts  into  it  is  usually 
wasted.  But  she  can  get  whatever  help 
she  will  accept  if  each  salesperson  will 
keep  alert  to  any  sign  that  the  looker 
would  like  to  ask  a question. 

The  Error  of  Over-Attention 

The  looker’s  desire  to  be  left  alone  and 
her  evident  impatience  with  those  who 
approach  her  are  not  always  due  to  eccen- 
tricity on  her  part,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
ofttimes  results  from  the  misdirected  ef- 
forts of  salespeople. 

There  are  still  many  departments 
where  the  appearance  of  a customer,  who 
looks  as  if  she  could  make  a good  purchase, 
is  a signal  for  two  or  more  salespeople  to 
engage  in  a sprint  race  in  her  direction. 
They  almost  tackle  her  according  to  Rugby 
rules,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  shopper 
is  often  stricken  with  terror  almost  before 
she  gets  into  the  department.  In  some 
stores  this  misdirected  vigilance  is  so  keen 
that  a looker  who  prefers  to  browse  around 
aimlessly  may  be  approached  two  or  three 
times  by  every  salesperson  on  the  floor. 
The  floor  manager  also  takes  a hand  with 
such  questions  as,  “Madam  has  received 
satisfactory  attention?”  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  visitor  is  nearly  distracted 
by  “attention,”  and  is  likely  to  feel  that 
she  can  get  out  of  the  department  only  by 
bucking  the  line.  When  she  does  get  out 
she  is  so  relieved  that  she  is  likely  to  stay 
out. 

Indiscriminate  Showing 

The  majority  of  lookers  like  attention, 
and  more  sales  are  made  by  the  skillful 
showing  of  merchandise  than  by  showing 
more  desirable  and  attractive  merchandise 
unskillfully. 

The  looker  who  is  carried  through  the 
entire  stock  of  a suit  department,  for  ex- 
ample, by  a polite  and  industrious  sales- 
woman often  leaves  the  store  with  no  more 
definite  idea  of  what  she  saw  than  she 
would  have  had  if  she  had  refused  all  aid 
from  the  salespeople.  No  possible  cus- 
tomer can  be  expected  to  keep  a whole 
stock  in  mind;  or,  in  fact,  even  eight  or 
ten  different  styles.  It  is  readily  seen, 
therefore,  that  it  is  not  what  the  looker 
sees,  but  what  she  remembers  that  is  going 


to  make  her  a come-back  for  some  one  of 
the  stores  where  she  looked. 

Concentrated  Showing 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  above  is  the 
mode  of  action  of  the  saleswoman  who 
knows  how  to  show  garments.  In  the  first 
place,  she  greets  her  caller  in  a friendly, 
but  respectful  manner.  She  has  no  stereo- 
typed greeting  for  everybody,  such  as 
“Can  I help  you,  Madam?”  etc.  She  knows 
that  salesmanship  is  not  an  exact  science. 
She  fits  her  greeting  to  the  customer, 
therefore,  guided  by  the  latter’s  general 
appearance  and  bearing.  She  adapts  her- 
self to  the  particular  person  whom  she  is 
serving  in  a way  that  suits  that  person. 
If  she  finds  that  she  has  adopted  a wrong 
method  in  her  first  words  of  greeting,  she 
at  once  strives  to  remedy  the  error ; she 
changes  her  tactics.  If  the  visitor  is  one 
of  those  lookers  who  want  a lot  of  atten- 
tion, this  kind  of  saleswoman  soon  finds  it 
out  and  governs  herself  accordingly.  If 
the  looker  is  one  who  resents  “over-atten- 
tion” this  kind  of  salesperson  learns  that, 
too. 

Sizes  Up  Visitor 

The  kind  of  salesperson  we  have  in 
mind  knows  how  to  avoid  indiscriminate 
showing.  She  soon  makes  a mental  match 
of  her  visitor  with  certain  styles  she  has 
in  stock.  She  may  get  on  the  wrong  tack, 
but  her  mind  is  open  to  discover  whether 
she  is  right  or  not.  By  a little  tact  she 
finds  out  about  what  price  is  most  inter- 
esting to  her  visitor.  The  scientific  sales- 
woman never  even  “shows”  a garment  that 
is  not  suited  to  her  prospect’s  figure,  and 
she  does  not  try  on  a color  that  is  unbe- 
coming. 

Gets  the  Come-Back 

It  is  not  the  aim  of  this  saleswoman  to 
show  the  visitor  how  big  a stock  there  is 
in  the  store.  She  strives  to  make  a selec- 
tion for  her  visitor.  If  this  is  impossible, 
she  narrows  the  looker’s  choice  down  to 
the  garment  or  garments  that  the  latter 
likes  best.  And  she  explains  the  points  of 
those  two  or  three  styles — two  are  better 
than  three — so  thoroughly  that  the  looker 
cannot  forget  them,  no  matter  how  many 
other  stores  she  goes  to  on  her  looking 
tour. 

Prepare  Now  for  Fall 

By  the  method  just  described  the  sales- 
woman has  done  her  showing  well,  and 
the  sale  will  take  care  of  itself.  In  other 
words,  she  shows  the  garments  to  the  cus- 
tomer. Those  who  show  indiscriminately 
act  as  if  they  were  showing  the  customer 
to  the  garments. 

This  is  not  the  big  looking  season,  but 
lookers  know  no  season.  It  is  a good  time 
to  commence  coaching  salespeople  for  the 
big  looking  season,  which  begins  with  the 
fall  buying  early  in  September  and  keeps 
up  for  several  weeks  thereafter. 
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(To  Manufacturers  and  Wholesalers) 


The  Real 


Retail  Situation 


The  dry  goods  merchant  does  not  build  his  business 
by  merely  handing  out  goods  that  customers  may 
call  for,  but  by  wisely  selecting  for  their  needs  as  he 
best  knows  them  and  by  helping  them  select  to  best 
advantage.  The  highly  competitive  nature  of  the 
retail  dry  goods  business  makes  the  dealer’s  service 
of  selection  primary  and  his  service  of  distribution 
secondary.  Less  than  three  per  cent  of  the  retailers’ 
sales  are  made  on  merchandise  specifically  called  for 
under  anv  advertised  brand  name. 


In  the  above  facts  rests  the  power  of  the  R.  N.  A. 
publications,  which  more  than  30,000  retail  merchants 
pay  for  and  read  regularly  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of 
merchandise  and  merchandising  developments.  Any 
manufacturer  who  sells  his  product  through  retail 
merchants  (whether  direct  or  by  wholesalers)  over- 
looks a business  opportunity  if  he  fails  to  use  these 
established  publications  to  properly  inform  retail 
merchants  of  the  nature  and  merits  of  his  product. 


Any  advertising  campaign  that  fails  to  give  the  selling 
and  buying  power  of  the  retail  merchants  first  consid- 
eration and  make  its  first  appeal  to  those  merchants  is 
not  fundamentally  sound. 


The  R.  N.  A.  Service  Department  (the  first  of  its  kind 


ever  established)  is  without  question  the  biggest, 


ablest  and  best  informed  service  department  con- 
ducted by  any  agency  or  institution  for  the  promotion 
of  textiles  and  allied  lines.  Its  counsel  and  service  is 
at  the  disposal  of  advertisers  or  advertising  agents 
alike. 


We  would  like  to  talk  with  you  about  influencing  the 
retailer  to  select  YOUR  merchandise. 
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IN  building  motor  trucks  it  is  the  policy  of  The  White 
Company  to  make  them  highest  grade  at  whatever 
cost.  This  policy  is  founded  on  the  conviction  that  nothing 
less  sturdy,  or  less  refined,  or  less  expensive,  can  efficiently 
and  economically  meet  the  actual  requirements  of  motor 
truck  service. 
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Trademarks  and  Their  Advertising 


To  Make  Perfectly  Clear  Our  Attitude  in  Regard  to  This  Important  Prob- 
lem We  Here  Reprint  Portions  of  Our  Statement  of  Nearly  Four  Years  Ago 


I In  our  issue  of  July  22  we  commented  on  certain  advice 
which  at  that  time  had  just  been  given  to  merchants  by  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  in  relation  to  trade- 
marked  merchandise.  In  so  doing  we  took  the  opportunity  to 
again  state  the  position  of  the  Economist  as  to  the  use  of 
trademarks  and  the  methods  employed  in  the  advertising  and 
sale  of  goods  that  are  thus  distinguished.  We  find,  however, 
that  some  misunderstanding  still  exists  as  to  our  attitude  in 
this  very  important  matter.  This  being  the  case,  we  here  reprint 
certain  portions  of  our  article,  entitled,  “Trademarks  and  Their 
| Advertising,”  published  in  our  issue  of  Sept.  14,  1912.  These 
j extracts  clearly  show  the  views  held  by  the  Economist  to-day, 
i as  heretofore,  in  a matter  that  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  entire 
j trade,  both  manufacturing  and  distributing. 

In  the  introductory  part  of  that  article  we  stated  with  all 
possible  emphasis  that  the  Economist  favored  the  trademark 
■ idea.  We  continued: 

“As  far  back  as  twenty  years  ago  we  recommended  and 
: encouraged  trademarks.  A few  years  later  we  organized  a 
bureau  for  the  registration  of  trademarks  and  for  their  further 
i development.  All  through  the  years  we  have  encouraged  the 
idea  of  responsibility  for  merchandise  through  the  use  of  the 
j trademark,  and  our  convictions  have  deepened  with  each  year’s 
experiences.  That  there  is  to-day  such  a thing  as  ‘the  trade- 
mark problem’  is  because  some  men  have  ignored  their  responsi- 
bility for  their  trademarks.” 

We  insisted,  however,  that  there  was  a fair,  businesslike,, 
aggressive  way  to  popularize  trademarks  through  advertising; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  was  a wrong  way,  one  which 
could  never  win  permanent  success  and  which  was  harmful  to 
the  entire  trademark  situation.  And  we  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  progressive  retailers  of  the  country  had  learned  to  dis- 
tinguish between: 

“(1)  The  trademark  that  represents  a real  value  and  that 
pays  the  retailer  a reasonable  profit; 

“(2)  The  trademark  that  represents  a fictitious  value  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  advertising  expense  charged  against  the 
price  of  the  merchandise; 

“(3)  The  trademark  that  represents  good  value,  but  does 
not  pay  the  retailer  a profit  commensurate  with  his  cost  of 
distribution.” 

We  summed  up  our  attitude  toward  the  trademark  problem 
in  the  following  terse  sentences : 

“We  believe  in  trademarks  that  represent  real  standards 
of  value.  We  believe  that  trademarked  merchandise  should 
be  at  least  equal  in  value  to  that  which  does  not  bear  a trade- 
mark. We  believe  in  the  advertising  of  trademarks  at  the 
manufacturer’s  own  expense  and  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 


volume.  We  believe  in  the  retailer’s  right  to  a fair  profit.  We 
believe  in  the  retailer’s  duty  to  select  the  best  possible  values, 
irrespective  of  whether  they  are  advertised  or  not,  provided 
they  give  him  a net  profit.  We  believe  in  the  retailer’s  right 
and  obligation  to  post  his  customers  on  relative  values  and  to 
sell  such  merchandise  as  will  best  conserve  his  customer’s  good- 
will and  his  own  legitimate  profit.” 

And  we  closed  with  this  prediction : 

“The  question  of  trademarks  will  solve  itself  for  the  con- 
sumer, the  retailer,  the  wholesaler  and  the  manufacturer  just 
so  soon  as  the  foregoing  facts  are  generally  recognized.  The 
trademark  will  grow  in  value  only  when  it  represents  value  and 
satisfaction  to  buyer  and  seller  and  when  it  means  mutual 
service  for  all  concerned.” 

A reprint  of  the  article  in  question,  widely  distributed  among 
retailers  and  manufacturers,  received  warm  commendation  from 
progressive  men  in  both  branches  of  the  trade. 

As  above  stated  and  as  we  said  in  our  editorial  of  two  weeks 
ago,  exactly  the  same  views  are  held  by  the  Economist  to-day 
as  those  above  summarized.  And  we  again  express,  as  we  did 
on  July  22,  regret  at  the  mere  possibility  of  a situation  develop- 
ing which  might  cause  the  manufacturer  who  has  merchan- 
dised his  product  in  a manner  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the 
retailer  and  of  the  public  to  suffer  not  for  his  own  errors,  but  for 
those  of  trademark  owners  who  may  have  pursued  a narrower 
and  less  judicious  policy.  We  sincerely  trust,  in  the  interest  of  all 
concerned,  that  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  while 
advising  retailers  to  duly  investigate  the  trademarked  mer- 
chandise problem,  will  at  the  same  time  point  out  the  unwisdom 
of  action  of  a needlessly  radical  character.  Just  as  we  have 
never  hesitated  to  criticise  shortsighted  or  unenlightened 
methods  on  the  part  of  certain  trademark  owners,  so  too  would 
the  Economist  strongly  deprecate  any  movement  dictated  by 
prejudice  or  resentment  on  the  part  of  retailers. 


Demands  Due  Attention 

As  soon  as  he  realizes  how  really  simple  such  matters  are  if  properly 
handled,  the  merchant’s  efforts  to  master  the  important  details  of  his  fire 
insurance  will  be  no  less  earnest  than  those  he  devotes  to  other  vital 
matters  connected  with  his  business. 

This  is  one  of  the  periods  of  the  year  during  which  those 
merchants  who  supervise  their  fire  insurance  themselves  and 
do  not  leave  everything  to  the  agent  give  attention  to  this  impor- 
tant matter.  That  the  number  of  such  merchants  is  a steadily 
growing  one  is  proved  by  the  discussion  of  fire  insurance  prob- 
lems at  conventions  or  other  gatherings  of  merchants  and  credit 
men.  Various  organizations  have  done  their  share  in  awakening 
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retailers  to  their  duty  in  the  matter,  and 
the  subject,  as  many  of  our  readers  know, 
has  for  many  years  had  attention  from  the 
Dry  Goods  Economist. 

In  regard  to  certain  fire  insurance 
problems,  however,  some  merchants  are 
still  in  the  dark.  One  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  absorption  of  their  time,  the  keen- 
ness of  competition,  and  necessity  of  at- 
tending to  numerous  details  has  prevented 
their  giving  to  the  matter  its  due  share  of 
their  attention.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  to  their  fire  insurance,  though  it 
involves  thousands  of  dollars,  these  mer- 
chants give  less  earnest  thought  than  they 
devote  to  the  purchase  of  one  decent-sized 
bill  of  goods.  In  some  cases,  this  results 
in  their  not  carrying  an  adequate  amount 
of  insurance.  In  others,  while  the  amount 
may  be  adequate,  a notable  part  of  it  is 
placed  with  unreliable  companies.  But 
even  if  both  of  these  faults  are  avoided,  a 
merchant  can  err  seriously  by  permitting 
his  insurance  contracts — that  is,  his  fire 
insurance  policies — to  remain  “a  sealed 
book”  to  him. 

We  have  been  amazed  to  learn  from 
some  merchants,  for  example,  that  they 
were  still  laboring  under  the  highly  erro- 
neous impression  that  since  their  fire  in- 
surance policies  contain  an  80  per  cent 
co-insurance  clause  the  most  they  can  col- 
lect in  case  of  loss  is  80  per  cent.  This 
egregious  misconception  has  been  going 
the  rounds  for  years.  We,  therefore,  re- 
peat the  statement  frequently  made  in 
these  columns,  that  no  matter  what  per- 
centage a co-insurance  clause  may  call  for, 
if  the  merchant  is  fully  and  properly  in- 
sured— that  is,  if  his  insurance  properly 
covers  the  value  of  his  stock  and  the  value 
of  his  equipment,  etc.,  dollar  for  dollar — 
under  ordinary  circumstances  he  can  col- 
lect, in  case  of  a fire  loss,  dollar  for  dollar 
up  to  the  value  of  his  property. 

True,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  for 
various  reasons,  the  companies  use  special 
clauses  (called  value  clauses)  which  pro- 
vide that  the  merchant  can  collect  only  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  value  of  his 
property.  There  is,  for  example,  the 
“three-fourths  value  clause,”  which  pro- 
vides that,  in  event  of  loss  of  or  damage 
to  the  property  insured,  the  company  in- 
volved “shall  not  be  liable  for  an  amount 
greater  than  three-fourths  of  the  actual 
cash  value  of  the  property  insured.”  But, 
as  said,  these  are  special,  exceptional 
clauses  and  are  not  the  ordinary  “garden 
variety”  of  co-insurance  clauses  which  are 
so  commonly  used  and  in  regard  to  which 
there  has  been  so  much  misunderstanding. 

No  merchant,  therefore,  who  believes 
in  insuring  his  stock  and  other  property 
for  its  full  value  should  be  deterred  from 
doing  so  merely  because  his  policies  hap- 
pen to  contain  an  ordinary  80  per  cent  co- 
insurance  clause.  On  the  contrary,  just 
because  they  have  such  a clause  therein 
he  should  do  his  utmost  to  keep  adequately 
protected  all  the  time. 


Here  is  another  point  and  it  is  one  of 
the  main  reasons  for  our  touching  on  this 
subject  of  fire  insurance  just  now:  Only 

last  week,  in  discussing  such  problems  with 
high  officials  in  three  of  the  biggest  de- 
partment stores  we  were  surprised  to  find 
that  these  men  were  under  the  highly 
erroneous  impression  that  the  fire  insur- 
ance companies,  notwithstanding  the  pres- 
ent abnormal  conditions,  would,  in  case  of 
a fire,  restore  to  a merchant  only  the  orig- 
inal cost  of  his  goods,  and  not  the  higher 
figure  based  on  the  advanced  cost  prices 
prevailing  in  the  wholesale  markets  at  the 
time  of  the  fire. 

As  a rule,  merchants,  in  taking  stock, 
have  to  deal  with  depreciation.  Seldom  is 
it  that,  as  has  been  the  case  during  recent 
months,  a broadspread  and  steep  rise  in 
the  cost  of  certain  kinds  of  merchandise 
gives  legitimate  ground  for  raising  the 
valuation  in  case  of  fire.  We,  therefore, 
desire  to  make  the  following  point  so  plain 
that  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding: 
If  a merchant  examines  his  fire  insurance 
policies  he  ought  to  find  in  every  one  of 
them  a provision  to  the  effect  that  the  cash 
value  of  his  merchandise  as  that  value  ex- 
isted at  the  time  of  the  fire  must  be  re- 
stored to  him  by  the  companies  involved. 
This,  of  course,  may  mean  far  more  than 
the  original  cost  of  the  merchandise,  if  its 
value  has  risen  to  that  extent. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  however,  that  no 
company  will  knowingly  pay  a merchant 
more  than  the  amount  of  its  policy.  Hence, 
unless  a retailer  has  taken  out  enough  in- 
surance to  cover  the  possible  appreciation 
in  the  value  of  his  merchandise,  he  will 
be  the  loser  to  that  extent  if  a fire  destroys 
his  stock  when  it  is  worth  more  than  the 
total  of  his  insurance. 

Especially  should  the  retailer  whose 
policies  contain  a co-insurance  clause  see 
to  it  that  his  fire  insurance  is  ample — tak- 
ing the  materially  increased  value  of  the 
goods  into  consideration. 

Every  merchant  ought  to  duly  familiar- 
ize himself  with  his  fire  insurance  matters, 
particularly  with  the  special  clauses  that 
his  policies  contain.  Thus  only  can  he 
avoid  doing  things  which  he  ought  not  to 
do  and  avoid  omitting  things  which  he 
ought  not  to  omit.  As  we  have  often 
pointed  out,  there  are  a number  of  clauses 
in  fire  insurance  policies  plainly  telling 
merchants  that  their  doing — or  failing  to 
do — certain  things  gives  the  company  the 
right  to  declare  the  policy  entirely  void. 


Word  as  to  the  settlement  of  the  strike 
in  New  York’s  coat,  suit  and  skirt  indus- 
try was  received  just  before  this  issue  of 
the  Economist  went  to  press.  By  a vote 
of  5 to  1 the  operatives  accepted  the  agree- 
ment reached  by  their  union  and  the  Man- 
ufacturers’ Association,  and  the  fourteen 
weeks’  struggle  was  declared  at  an  end. 
It  was  further  announced  that  work  would 
be  resumed  immediately. 


Course  for  Merchants 


Educational  Directors  Also  Profit  by  a 
New  Economist  Service 


The  importance  to  every  retailer  of  a 
highly  trained,  efficient  selling  force  has 
been  consistently  recognized  and  advo- 
cated by  the  Economist.  And  for  years, 
through  the  Economist  Training  School, 
we  have  provided  opportunities  for  the 
training  of  salespeople.  Of  these  oppor- 
tunities many  have  taken  advantage.  The 
School  has  also  turned  out  teachers  of 
salesmanship,  who  have  rendered  satisfac- 
tory service  to  various  retail  organizations. 

Going  somewhat  further  along  these 
lines,  the  Economist  decided  recently  to 
conduct  a Short  Course  in  Salesmanship 
Instruction,  for  the  benefit  both  of  mer- 
chants and  of  educational  directors.  This 
course  began  on  July  17  and  was  con- 
cluded on  Friday  of  last  week.  It  was 
held  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  School, 
which  is  on  the  same  floor  as  the  Econo- 
mist offices. 
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An  Extensive  Program 

The  course  opened  with  an  address  of 
welcome  by  Charles  G.  Phillips,  president 
of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  who  also 
spoke  on  the  meaning  of  the  Economist 
to  the  department  store  worker. 

Dr.  William  H.  Tolman,  an  interna- 
tional authority  on  welfare  work  and  Di- 
rector of  the  American  Museum  of  Safety, 
New  York,  spoke  on  “The  Practical  Appli- 
cation of  Modern  Social  Service  Methods.” 

“Teaching  Retail  Employees  the  Fun- 
damentals and  Application  of  Correct 
Color  Harmony  and  Form  Arrangement,” 
with  a demonstration  showing  how  to  im- 
prove the  appearance  of  every  department 
in  the  store,  was  presented  by  C.  J.  Nowak 
of  the  Economist  Training  School. 
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Cooperation  Among  Store  Staff 


“Winning  the  Whole-Hearted  Coopera- 
tion of  the  Older  Employees”  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a lecture  by  Thomas  A.  Knapp  of 
the  Economist  Training  School. 

Guy  Hubbart  of  the  Economist  staff, 
who  is  an  authority  on  retail  advertising 
methods,  spoke  on  “Teaching  Employees 
How  to  Cooperate  with  the  Advertising 
Department.” 

L.  Minster,  the  Economist’s  expert  on 
store  systems  and  accounting,  gave  a talk 
on  “Teaching  Employees  How  to  Plan, 
Record  and  Execute  Their  Duties.” 

Miss  Grace  L.  Tryon  of  the  Economist 
Training  School  explained  to  the  audi- 
ence the  use  of  graphic  charts  in  instruc- 
tion work  and  also  showed  how  to  use 
stereopticon  slides  in  the  class  room. 

Talks  on  Textiles 

Eugene  Peirce  of  the  Economist’s  . 
Fabric  Department  delivered  an  address 
on  “Fabrics,  Old  and  Modern,  and  Their  , 
Colors.”  Mr.  Peirce  has  for  many  years 
been  regarded  as  an  expert  on  colors  and 
has  frequently  been  consulted  by  manu- 
facturers as  to  the  colors  to  be  employed 
in  styling  their  looms. 

S.  H.  Ditchett,  editor  of  the  Econo- 

(Continued  on  page  43)  ,i 
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“A  Good  Man  and  He  Worked  With  His  People” 

Present  Head  of  Great  Retail  Concern  Thus  Sums  Up  the  Secret  of  Its  Founder’s  Success  and  of  the 

Continued  Growth  of  the  Business 


“A  good  man.”  That  is  what  Canadi- 
ans called  Timothy  Eaton,  but  if  we  had 
been  asked  to  suggest  a title  we  should 
have  said  “good  merchant”  rather  than 
“good  man,”  for  it  is  as  a retail  merchant 
that  Timothy  Eaton  is  known,  and  there 
is  a lingering  perfume  attaching  to  the 
lifework  of  such  a man  that  is  not  attained 
by  those  whom  only  fame  has  crowned. 
Timothy  Eaton  lived  his  religion  in  his 
work,  and  this  it  was  that  built  his  repu- 
tation for  honesty  and  integrity. 

That  the  moral  standard  set  up  by  the 
founder  is  still  at  work  in  the  great  estab- 
lishment of  the  T.  Eaton  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toron- 
to, will  be  abundantly  evidenced  by  the 
story  we  are  about  to  tell.  That  it  is  still 
the  store’s  greatest  asset  is  admitted  by 
all  in  the  store  today,  for  it  is  still  build- 
ing confidence — the  confidence  of  a buying 
nation  in  what  is  now  a Canadian  national 
institution. 

We  know  not  whether  the  religious 
principles  of  the  great  Timothy  were 
passed  on  to  his  son  and  successor  person- 
ally. That  does  not  concern  us  here,  but 
we  do  know  that  the  principles  which  the 
father  laid  down  for  the  store  are  still  in 
operation  in  the  store. 

Some  Impressive  Figures 

We  also  know  that  the  business  which 
Timothy  Eaton  left  with  10,000  employees 
when  he  passed  on,  in  1907,  has  increased 
to  something  over  20,000 ; that  the  Toron- 
to establishment  covers  nearly  five  city 
blocks  and  has  50  acres  of  floorspace,  and 
that  in  Winnipeg  is  a branch  which, 
though  the  child  of  the  son’s  brain,  is  ope- 
rated on  the  plan  laid  down  by  the  founder 
and  will  soon  occupy  70  acres  of  floorspace. 

When  we  say  that  the  Toronto  store 
has  55  elevators,  that  water  compression, 
pumping,  dynamos  for  light  and  steam 
heating  plants  are  operated  by  a battery 
of  12  engines,  aggregating  about  5000  hp., 
and  11  boilers,  which  consume  an  average 
of  about  65  tons  of  coal  a day,  you  will  get 
some  idea  of  the  size  of  one  of  the  stores 
that  honesty  of  purpose  and  integrity  have 
built. 

Big  Manufacturing  Plant 

Seven  full  pages  of  city  paper  adver- 
tising are  put  out  each  day  in  Toronto. 
Besides  this,  the  store  operates  a print 
shop,  with  three  high-speed  cylinder 
presses,  such  as  are  used  in  the  largest 
newspaper  offices,  and  13  flat  presses,  such 
as  are  U3ed  in  many  up-to-date  printing 
shops  for  the  printing  of  catalogues,  cir- 
culars, etc. 

Besides  this,  the  store  makes  in  its  own 
factories  many  of  the  articles  it  retails, 
such  as  harness,  trunks,  traveling  bags, 
spool  cotton,  garments  of  all  kinds  for 
women  and  children,  men’s  clothing,  shirts 
and  neckwear,  dress  trimmings,  blankets, 
embroideries,  furniture,  curtains,  uphol- 
steries, hats,  picture  frames,  furs,  jewelry, 
*arfcy  goods,  perfumes,  carriages,  butter, 


cheese  and  canned  meats,  for  it  was  one  of 
Timothy  Eaton’s  fundamental  ideas  to  cut 
out  middlemen  as  far  as  possible — and  the 
store  sticks  to  his  ideas,  though  the  found- 
er is  gone. 

His  Humble  Start 

Timothy  Eaton  was  born  of  Scotch- 
Irish  parents  in  the  townland  of  Clogher, 
in  County  Antrim,  Ireland.  His  father, 
who  was  a farmer,  died  before  Timothy 
was  born,  leaving  the  care  of  nine  children 
to  the  mother.  It  was  no  doubt  owing  to 
this  circumstance  that  Timothy  Eaton 
learned  the  value  of  cash — knowledge 
which  was  to  be  such  a large  factor  in  his 
success  in  after  years. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  appren- 
ticed, as  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  to 
a merchant  in  the  little  town  of  Portgle- 
none,  a few  miles  from  his  home.  His  ap- 
prenticeship here  was  no  place  where  he 
could  play  the  part  of  a young  gentleman 
of  leisure,  for  his  hours  were  from  early 
morning  until  late  at  night,  his  bed  a bunk 
under  the  counter  and  his  work  everything 
from  sweeping  the  store  to  delivery  of 
goods. 

It  was  because  of  this  that  he  learned 
so  well  the  second  great  principle  that  had 
so  much  to  do  with  the  building  of  his  fu- 
ture success.  He  learned  that  service 
meant  really  to  serve  the  people,  for  in 
carrying  the  goods  to  his  master’s  custom- 
ers the  people  learned  to  trust  his  honest 
desire  to  serve  them  to  the  best  of  his  abil- 
ity and  judgment.  When  Timothy  took 
out  a load  for  delivery  he  invariably 
brought  back  orders  for  another  load  the 
next  day,  and  it  is  said  to  this  day,  “where 
Eaton  delivers  goods  he  makes  a friend.” 

Where  He  Learned  to  Advertise 

At  this  point,  too,  he  learned  another 
great  truth  that  was  to  be  a large  factor 
in  his  success.  He  learned  that  it  paid 
to  tell  the  people  what  he  had  in  stock  to 
sell,  and  to  tell  it  truthfully.  This  in  later 
years  made  of  him  one  of  Canada’s  first 
real  advertisers,  and  eventually  its  largest 
advertiser;  and  to-day  to  misrepresent  an 
article  in  the  Eaton  store  is  the  one  un- 
pardonable sin.  And  when  you  stop  to 
think  that  seven  full  pages  of  newspaper 
advertising  are  written  daily  in  the  To- 
ronto store  alone  you  realize  that  to  avoid 
misrepresentation  is  no  mean  task. 

From  these  ’prentice  days  he  carried 
away  another  valuable  asset  besides  his 
good  business  habits — keen  insight  into 
sound  business  principles  and  a valuable 
stock  of  business  knowledge.  He  learned 
to  sympathize  with  the  young  boys  and 
girls  in  the  store  who  were  striving  to  do 
their  duty  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge 
and  ability;  for  the  hard  lessons  of  his 
own  apprentice  life  were  never  forgotten. 

Timothy  Eaton  early  learned  that  “if 
you  want  a good  lieutenant  you  must  train 
him  yourself — that  the  boy  is  father  to 
the  man.”  But  of  this  we  will  speak  later. 


In  1857,  as  a young  man  of  twenty-one 
years,  he  emigrated  to  Canada  and  found 
his  first  employment  in  a little  village  store 
in  a suburb  of  St.  Mary’s,  in  Western  On- 
tario. It  was  at  Kirkton,  near  there,  that 
he  began  his  struggle — set  up  for  himself 
on  what  he  had  placed  before  him  as  his 
ideal  of  a sound  and  honest  business:  a 
cash  basis.  To  reach  this  was  no  easy 
matter.  The  credit  system,  with,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  all  its  dangers  and  tempta- 
tions, was  so  firmly  fastened  on  the  entire 
commercial  system  of  Canada  that  it 
seemed  impossible  for  a country  merchant 
of  small  capital  to  escape  it.  But  he  made 
the  attempt,  and  took  the  products  of  the 
country  in  exchange  for  his  goods,  rather 
than  give  credit. 

Got  Foundation  Stone 

Presently  he  moved  to  the  town  of  St. 
Mary’s,  still  struggling  for  his  ideal,  but 
even  here  he  seemed  far  from  reaching  it. 
So  the  man  of  unbending  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose took  up  his  baggage  and  started  for 
the  only  place  in  the  Province  where  these 
ideals  seemed  obtainable — Toronto.  Here 
he  first  secured  what  he  called  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  all  his  business  success,  a se- 
cure cash  basis;  and  here  for  the  next 
twenty-three  years  he  wrought  out  the 
fundamental  principles  which  have  made 
his  life  a service  to  his  generation  for  the 
betterment  of  the  Canadian  people  and  an 
honor  to  his  adopted  land. 

The  cash  basis  was  to  him  not  a matter 
of  a larger  margin  of  profit,  but  of  reason- 
able security  that  he  would  be  able  honor- 
ably to  meet  his  obligations.  When  Tim- 
othy Eaton  opened  his  store  in  Toronto 
there  were  several  large  stores,  all  giving 
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credit,  and  it  was  freely  predicted  that  no 
store  could  live  on  a strictly  cash  business ; 
but  those  at  the  head  of  the  store  today 
credit  its  growth  largely  to  this  feature. 
Certainly,  a comparison  of  the  growth  of 
the  credit  houses  in  Toronto  as  compared 
with  this  store  would  convince  one  that 
the  cash  idea  was  correct. 

Next  came  his  ideal  of  making  his  busi- 
ness serve  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
munity as  a whole,  without  respect  of  per- 
sons. It  is  a matter  of  history  now  that 
at  first  only  the  people  without  credit 
bought  of  Timothy  Eaton,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  store  sold  the  cheaper  class  of 
goods,  but  right  merchandising  principles 
soon  told,  and  gradually  people  began  to 
realize  that  good  goods  could  be  bought 
cheaper  for  cash  than  on  credit,  and  today 
the  best  goods  in  Canada  are  carried  in 
stock  in  the  Eaton  store  and  it  has  for  its 
customers  the  wealthiest  and  the  poorest. 

His  motto  in  this  work  was  “Honestly 
good  goods  at  right  prices.  One  price  to 
all,  and  that  cash,  with  no  discounts.  Your 
money  back  if  you  are  not  pleased.”  These 
were  the  strong,  stern  aspects  of  his  char- 
acter and  we  believe  they  constituted  the 
most  important  part  of  his  service,  though 
few  people  at  that  time  estimated  them  at 
their  full  value. 

His  Work  for  Loyalty 

We  have  already  spoken  of  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  boy  or  girl  from  the  coun- 
try who  came  into  his  employ.  In  his  own 
time  of  employment,  apprentices,  if  the 
master  was  a godly  man,  had  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  children  with  the  father.  But 
the  factory  system  and  the  concentration 
of  business  changed  all  this.  The  appren- 
tice became  an  employee,  with  little  hope 
of  rising  and  with  his  main  human  hope 
placed  in  combination  of  labor  as  against 
capital.  But  here  was  a man  who,  in  ris- 
ing by  the  struggle  of  sixty  years  from 
the  poor  ’prentice  boy  to  the  employer  of 
10,000  people,  never  forgot  the  spirit  of 
the  boy  who  was  not  his  own  master. 

In  the  early  days  of  his  struggle  he 
would  gather  his  little  band  of  helpers  in 
his  own  home  periodically  for  little  fes- 
tivities, and  to  keep  in  touch  with  them 
socially  as  well  as  in  a business  way.  When 
the  force  became  too  large  for  this  he  used 
a cleared  part  of  the  store,  where  he  took 
the  head  of  a table,  surrounded  by  his 
great  family  of  fellow- workers  in  the  great 
enterprise  of  service,  which  was  their 
common  privilege.  These  same  gather- 
ings are  still  a part  of  the  business  policy, 
and  are  held  in  the  biggest  auditorium  in 
the  city. 

Humanity  Paid  Dividends 

So  interested  was  Timothy  Eaton  in 
the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  bodily  welfare 
of  his  employees  that  he  long  ago  institut- 
ed what  is  called  “Friday  Bargain  Day” 
in  order  that  the  customers  of  the  store 
might  be  brought  to  do  their  shopping  on 
Friday  instead  of  Saturday.  His  aim  in 
this  was  so  that  his  employees  might  have 
part  of  Saturday  for  recreation  and  that 
no  bodily  need  might  stand  in  the  way  of 
their  attending  divine  service  on  Sunday. 
Friday  is  now  the  most  profitable  day  of 
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the  week  in  the  Eaton  store,  though,  as 
said,  this  was  not  the  original  idea  in  dub- 
bing it  “Bargain  Day.” 

He  often  said  that  the  day  would  come 
when  they  would  close  all  day  Saturday, 
and  to  this  day  the  record  of  employees 
shows  to  what  church  they  belong.  That 
record  also  shows  that  almost  without  ex- 
ception those  in  high  positions  in  the  store 
were  brought  up  from  small  boys  and  girls 
in  the  store — are  what  the  son  of  the 
founder  terms  “members  of  the  Eaton 
family.” 

Care  of  Employees 

That  this  family  feeling  is  no  empty 
thing  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  employees 
who  become  too  old  for  profitable,  active 
service  are  not  cast  adrift,  but  are  pen- 
sioned. And  this  is  done  not  by  a pension 
system,  but  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  owner 
of  the  business  without  fuss  or  publicity 
of  any  kind — not  as  charity,  moreover, 
but  as  the  employee’s  rightful  heritage. 

What  probably  has  as  much  to  do  with 
the  loyalty  in  the  Eaton  establishment  as 
anything  else  is  the  fact  that  every  new 
employee  of  the  company  is  paid,  from  the 
start,  a good  living  wage  and  is  educated 
to  earn  it,  and  that  the  company,  when  it 
sees  that  an  employee  has  outlived  his  use- 
fulness, takes  interest  enough  in  him  to 
make  sure  that  he  is  provided  for  for  the 
balance  of  his  days,  each  case  being  treated 
privately  and  separately.  When  one  thinks 
of  this  great  retail  institution,  grown  from 
the  ideals  of  one  little  Irish  ’prentice  boy 
and  built  up  in  a city  of  less  than  half-a- 
million  population,  and  in  a country  whose 
population  is  not  yet  eight  millions,  one 
has  to  admit  that  in  these  great  United 
States  of  ours  we  have  something  yet  to 
learn. 

Secret  of  Growth 

“How  do  you  account  for  the  phenome- 
nal growth  of  this  business?”  we  asked 
Sir  John  Eaton  after  being  shown  over 
the  Toronto  plant  and  having  been  told  the 
story  of  the  founder.  The  answer  was 
characteristic  of  the  man — plain,  simple 
and  modest:  “Why,  we  have  a lot  of  good 
fellows  here,  and  my  father  was  a good 
man  and  he  worked  with  his  people.” 

This  is  a four-square  answer.  A lot 
of  good  fellows,  a good  boss,  good  feeling, 
and  a good  store.  What  is  more  simple? 
And  yet  when  you  come  to  analyze  the 
answer  it  all  spells  Service — service  for 
the  employees  and  by  the  employees. 

Then  Sir  John  enlarged  upon  his  an- 
swer, adding:  “By  buying  and  selling  for 
cash;  by  serving  the  whole  people,  to  the 
exclusion  of  none;  and  by  putting  in  the 
high  places  people  who  were  trained  in 
the  store,  and  so  creating  and  preserving 
loyalty.” 

“Service”  is  written  large  in  every 
corner  of  the  Eaton  store,  and  beside  this 
is  written  “Loyalty”;  not  lip  loyalty,  but 
the  loyalty  that  serves. 

“What  is  their  volume  of  business?” 
We  asked  that  question,  too,  but  when  the 
genial  Irish  vice-president  confided  to  us 
that  though  he  had  been  there  since  1882 
he  didn’t  know,  we  did  not  wait  for  the 
answer. 


Prominent  Merchant’s  Death 


EbenD.  Jordan  of  Boston  Had  Won  a National 
Reputation 

Eben  D.  Jordan,  president  of  the  Jordan- 
Marsh  Co.,  Boston,  and  a merchant  of  national 
reputation,  died  on  Tuesday  evening  of  this  week 
at  his  summer  home,  near  Manchester,  Mass. 
His  death  followed  a stroke  of  paralysis  which 
had  occurred  ten  days  previously. 

Mr.  Jordan,  who  was  in  his  fifty-ninth  year, 
had  been  in  ill  health  for  some  time.  He  was  a 
son  of  the  late  Eben  D.  Jordan,  founder  of  the 
firm  of  Jordan,  Marsh  & Co.,  which  was  sub- 
sequently incorporated  under  the  present  name. 
After  graduating  from  the  public  schools  of  Bos- 
ton, young  Jordan  entered  Harvard  University, 
but  ill  health  prevented  his  completing  the  course. 
Entering  his  father’s  business  as  an  employee,  he 
worked  his  way  up,  until  he  became  a member  of 
the  firm  in  1880. 

Mr.  Jordan  had  for  many  years  taken  an  ac- 
tive part  in  movements  for  the  welfare  and  im- 
provement of  Boston.  To  that  city  he  presented 
the  Jordan  Art  Gallery,  which  includes  some  of 
the  best  works  of  many  celebrated  painters. 
Until  1907  he  was  interested  in  the  breeding  of 
horses,  being  president  of  the  American  Hackney 
Horse  Society,  and  won  many  championship 
prizes. 

He  also  took  a deep  interest  in  music  and  was 
president  of  the  new  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  and  of  the  Boston  Opera  Co.  and  a direc- 
tor of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 

In  the  world  of  affairs,  besides  his  connection 
with  the  important  dry  goods  concern  with  which 
his  name  is  chiefly  associated,  he  was  a director 
of  the  Globe  Newspaper  Co.  and  a trustee  of  the 
Avon  Street  Trust. 

He  is  survived  by  a widow,  a son,  Robert 
Jordan,  who  is  associated  with  the  business,  and 
a married  daughter. 

! 

Close  Saturday  Night 

Salt  Lake  City  Concern  Takes  Lead  in 
Initiating  Shorter  Hours 

The  Walker  Bros.  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Salt  Lake 
City,  have  started  a movement  for  the  closing  of 
the  large  stores  in  their  city  at  6 p.  m.  Satur- 
days. In  Salt  Lake  City  the  old  method  of  keep- 
ing open  until  a late  hour  on  Saturday  evenings 
is  still  the  general  rule,  and  the  Walker  Bros. 
Dry  Goods  Co.  in  adopting  6 p.  m.  as  the  closing 
hour  are  acting  alone.  The  firm’s  recent  an- 
nouncement in  the  Salt  Lake  City  newspapers 
was  to  the  effect  that  they  would  close  at  6 during 
the  heated  period,  in  consideration  for  the  health 
and  comfort  of  their  300  employees. 

In  appreciation  of  this  action  the  concern’s 
employees  planned  a monster  demonstration  to  be 
given  of  their  own  free-will  and  entirely  at  their 
own  expense,  to  take  place  on  Saturday  of  last 
week  and  to  take  the  form  of  an  outing.  The  ar- 
rangements for  the  affair  were  conducted  jointly 
by  Mr.  Miller,  president  of  the  store’s  Mutual 
Aid  Society,  and  George  E.  Ruff,  buyer  of  no- 
tions, toilet  goods,  stationery,  fancy  goods  and 
toys,  who  is  president  of  the  store’s  Buyers’  As- 
sociation. 

The  employees  have  also  provided  badges  at 
their  own  expense  to  be  worn  by  each  employee 
on  Saturdays.  These  badges  are  of  purple  rib- 
bon, lettered  in  gold,  and  besides  the  name  of  the 
concern,  bear  the  inscription,  “Close  at  6 To- 
night. Shop  Early.”  This  is  but  one  of  the  de- 
velopments which  show  how  greatly  the  em- 
ployees appreciate  the  action  of  the  concern. 
♦ 

Change  in  Firm 

The  firm  of  Young,  Messiter  & Dodge,  Liberty, 
N.  Y..  having  been  dissolved  by  the  death  of  its 
senior  member,  a new  partnership  has  been 
formed  by  the  surviving  member  of  the  firm, 
Frank  M.  Dodge,  and  Otto  E.  Keller.  This  new 
firm  is  known  as  Dodge  & Keller,  and  will  con- 
tinue the  business  at  the  old  location.  Mr.  Dodge 
will  adjust  all  the  liabilities  of  the  old  firm  and 
will  collect  all  accounts,  notes,  etc.,  due  to  it. 
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Week  in  the  Trade 

Concise  Outline  of  Conditions  in  Lead- 
ing Dry  Goods  Lines 

A large  number  of  buyers  are  now  in 
the  New  York  market,  in  most  cases,  for 
; the  purpose  of  buying  fall  merchandise. 

I As  a rule,  they  have  placed  orders  with 
considerable  freedom.  There  has  also  been 
buying  of  spring  merchandise  in  lines 
where  operations  for  that  season  are  con- 
I:  ducted  at  this  period  of  the  year.  Such 
buying,  however,  has  been  restricted  to 
quite  an  extent  through  the  unwillingness 

I of  manufacturers  to  commit  themselves  in 
view  of  the  possibility  of  still  higher  cost 
■ of  production. 

Coat  Strike  News  End? 

Expectations  as  to  an  early  settlement 
of  the  labor  difficulties  in  New  York’s 
coat,  suit  and  skirt  industry  have  so  fre- 
quently been  belied  by  developments  that 
all  announcements  of  such  a character  are 
received  with  caution.  At  the  present 
writing,  however,  the  way  seems  to  be 
clearer  than  at  any  other  time  for  the  re- 
sumption of  operations. 

Numerous  buyers  of  coats  and  suits 
in  New  York  this  week  have  accepted  the 
prospects  as  favorable,  judging  by  the  lib- 
eral orders  they  have  placed  with  the  man- 
ufacturers. There  is  a very  active  move- 
ment of  dresses  and  also  of  waists. 

Buying  Spring  Dress  Goods 

In  the  fabric  field  the  most  important 
development  is  the  active  ordering  of  wool 
| and  worsted  dress  goods  for  spring  by  job- 
: bers,  who  have  been  in  no  wise  deterred 
i by  the  fact  that  the  opening  prices  named 
i last  week  are  from  5 to  20  cents  a yard 
higher.  Orders  generally  have  been  cut 
down,  in  some  cases  to  the  extent  of  one- 
half,  by  some  large  manufacturers,  who 
j announce  that  another  advance  will  be 
! made  in  the  near  future. 

Other  large  and  important  mills  have 
declined  to  name  prices  for  spring,  on  the 
ground  that  they  have  all  the  business  they 
can  take  care  of  for  the  balance  of  the 
year. 

Satin’s  Wide  Acceptance 

In  the  silk  market  a significant  indica- 
tion is  the  purchasing  of  charmeuse  from 
stocks  which  were  carried  over  from  the 
fall  season,  at  which  time  this  fabric  was 
thrown  somewhat  in  the  background  by 
the  great  vogue  for  taffetas.  In  fact,  an 
active  demand  for  satins  of  all  kinds  is  in- 
dicated by  the  orders  booked  by  traveling 
men  in  unmerous  centers.  Raw  silk  prices 
continue  above  normal,  and  are  firm  at 
these  high  levels. 

Raw  Cotton’s  Advance 

The  prospects  of  a comparatively  small 
yield  of  cotton,  accompanied  by  a sudden 
advance  in  the  price  of  the  staple,  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of  by  buyers  of  cotton 
fabrics.  In  the  prices  of  all  such  goods, 
both  staple  and  fancy,  there  has  been  no 
change  this  week,  but  the  market  is  very 
firm.  A large  Southern  corporation  de- 
clines further  orders  on  spring  ginghams 
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for  delivery  during  the  present  year  and 
names  February  as  the  date  for  the  earliest 
delivery  of  orders  now  being  accepted. 

Linen  Scarcity  Will  Last 

Importers  of  linens  see  no  prospect  of 
any  relief  from  the  present  scarcity  within 
a long  period.  A report  that  the  German 
government  has  commandeered  the  supply 
of  linen  fabrics  and  yarns  within  the  Em- 
pire is  regarded  as  highly  credible  by  New 
York  importers  and  retail  buyers. 

Reiteration  as  to  the  prospects  of 
higher  prices  on  knit  goods  has  become 
tedious,  yet  the  advances  so  far  made  do 
not  cover  the  high  cost  of  production.  Es- 
pecially must  buyers  look  for  higher  quo- 
tations on  knit  goods  for  fall,  1917. 

Millinery  Very  Active 

With  millinery  houses  the  fall  season  is 
opening  up  in  a very  satisfactory  way,  in 
view  of  the  unusual  volume  of  orders  al- 
ready placed  by  retailers.  The  models 
which  have  just  come  in  from  Paris  show 
strong  military  tendencies,  prominent 
among  these  being  vizor  effects  in  large  as 
well  as  in  small  hats. 

Neckwear  manufacturers  are  promi- 
nently featuring  high-back  and  low-front 
collars  with  jabots.  In  fact,  much  is  be- 
ing made  of  the  jabot  as  an  addition  to  col- 
lars of  all  kinds.  With  the  broad  use  of 
veilings  now  being  made  by  millinery 
houses,  these  accessories  bid  fair  to  have 
larger  consumption  than  at  any  previous 
period. 

f 

Course  for  Merchants 


(Continued  from  page  40) 

mist,  gave  a talk  on  the  “Construction  of 
Textiles,”  in  the  course  of  which  he  ex- 
plained the  various  factors  which  enter 
into  the  quality  of  fabrics  and  showed  the 
various  methods  employed  for  detecting 
the  kinds  of  fiber  of  which  a fabric  is  com- 
posed. 

C.  K.  McDermott  of  the  Economist’s 
Knit  Goods  Department  explained  the 
various  processes  in  the  manufacture  of 
knit  goods  and  gave  valuable  information 
as  to  what  constitutes  quality  in  those 
lines. 

Minimizing  Returns 

A.  E.  Hurst,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Economy  Service  Co. 
and  business  manager  of  the  Economist 
Training  School,  gave  a lecture  on  the 
“Return  Goods  Evil,”  and  suggested  reme- 
dies for  minimizing  of  the  abuse  of  the 
privilege  which  is  so  generally  extended 
by  retailers  to  their  customers. 

How  to  Teach  Salesmanship 

How  to  successfully  stage  demonstra- 
tions showing  how  to  sell  over  the  retail 
counter  was  explained  by  Thomas  A. 
Knapp,  assisted  by  a group  of  the  Econo- 
mist Training  School’s  students. 

Under  the  head  of  “Common  Store 
Leaks,”  C.  L.  Childs  of  the  Economist 
Training  School  described  methods  for 
analyzing  losses  arising  from  various 
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courses  in  the  retail  store  and  suggesting 
remedies  for  their  prevention. 

“The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Educa- 
tional Work”  was  discussed  in  an  illumi- 
nating manner  by  Mrs.  E.  M.  Matthews, 
educational  director  for  L.  S.  Plaut  & Co., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Moving  pictures  were  employed  with 
excellent  effect  by  0.  W.  Pearson,  man- 
ager of  the  Economist’s  Upholstery  and 
Rug  Department,  in  connection  with  a lec- 
ture on  the  manufacture  of  linoleums. 

“How  to  Teach  Employees  the  Value  of 
Proper  Wrapping  and  Delivery  of  Mer- 
chandise” was  the  subject  of  an  address 
by  Thomas  A.  Knapp. 

Co-operation  with  Executives 

A.  C.  Pearson,  general  manager  of  the 
Dry  Goods  Economist,  spoke  on  how  to 
win  the  co-operation  of  buyers  and  execu- 
tives, giving  many  points  drawn  both 
from  his  experience  and  from  his  obser- 
vation in  dry  goods  and  department  stores. 

Miss  Grace  L.  Tryon  explained  the  best 
methods  of  planning  a store’s  educational 
work  for  the  year.  In  connection  with 
this  address  each  of  those  in  attendance 
at  the  course  received  a printed  outline 
for  laying  out  the  store’s  instruction. 

By  Demonstration 

Microscopic  demonstrations  of  animal 
and  vegetable  fibers  used  in  the  textile 
industry  were  given  by  Mr.  Knapp. 

Actual  demonstration  was  also  em- 
ployed by  J.  J.  Flaherty,  head  of  the 
Economist’s  Art  Department,  in  connec- 
tion with  a lecture  on  the  aesthetic  side  of 
our  merchandise,  and  how  to  give  sales- 
people a knowledge  of  color  values. 

Advertising  Their  Topic 

Roy  Soule,  editor  of  Hardware  Age, 
in  the  course  of  an  address  entitled  “Mouth 
to  Ear  Advertising,”  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  conducting  the  store  in  such  a 
way  that  all  who  trade  there  will  speak 
well  of  the  establishment. 

H.  E.  Taylor,  Eastern  manager  of  the 
Root  Newspaper  Association,  spoke  on  the 
advertising  of  manufacturers  to  the  con- 
sumer from  the  standpoint  of  the  retailer, 
a subject  to  which  he  has  for  many  years 
given  special  attention. 

Interest  Evinced  and  Expressed 

All  of  those  in  attendance  evinced  close 
and  continuous  interest,  and  each  address 
was  followed  either  by  a number  of  ques- 
tions which  were  answered  by  the  speaker 
or  by  a general  conference  in  which  many 
of  the  audience  participated.  Numbers  of 
those  present  expressed  themselves  as  in- 
tensely gratified  with  the  information  and 
suggestions  they  had  received,  both  in  con- 
nection with  individual  addresses  and  on 
the  concluson  of  the  entire  course. 

Other  courses  of  more  or  less  similar 
character  will  be  held  by  the  Economist 
for  the  benefit  of  merchants  and  store  edu- 
cational directors.  These  courses,  more- 
over, are  only  one  feature  in  a broad  serv- 
ice which  the  Economist  is  planning  for 
those  in  one  way  or  another  affiliated  with 
the  retailing  of  dry  goods. 
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What  Some  of  the  Shrewdest  Buyers 
Have  to  Say  About  Silk  Sewed 
Seams  Will  Be  Published  Later . 
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Profit  Possibilities  in  Table  Silverware 

One  of  Several  Lines  Wherein  Store's  Trade  Is  Capable  of  Big  Expansion — 
Location  and  Display  Two  Important  Factors  in  Such  a Department’s  Success 


Here  are  some  questions  which  ought 
to  prove  full  of  suggestion  to  many  re- 
tailers : 

You  check  up  your  merchandise  stocks 
twice  a year,  do  you  not?  How  often  do 
you  check  up  your  selling  plans? 

How  long  a time  has  elapsed,  for  in- 
stance, since  you  checked  up  your  depart- 
ments with  those  of  competing  stores  and 
of  stores  in  other  cities? 

What  are  you  doing  with  table  silver — 
plated  and  solid — men’s  clothing,  talking 
machines  and  furniture,  for  instance? 
Are  you  handling  these  lines?  If  so,  are 
your  sales  of  them — and  the  profits — 
growing?  And  how  do  these  departments 
in  your  store  compare  with  those  of  your 
competitors  ? 

Opportunities  for  Development 

Notice  that  our  questions  apply  to 
classes  of  merchandise  which  in  the  past 
have  been  looked  upon  by  some  merchants 
as  “side  lines.”  And  in  the  past  that  view, 
i no  doubt,  was  more  or  less  logical.  For 
the  dry  goods  or  department  store’s  first 
successes  were  made  chiefly  on  merchan- 
dise which,  in  one  form  or  another,  is 
worn  by  women  and  children. 

But  the  very  success  which  the  average 
store  of  this  kind  has  won  in  the  handling 
of  women’s  wear  of  all  kinds  lessens  the 
• chance  of  further  development  in  a big 
way  on  such  merchandise.  It  is  on  his 
town’s  increase  in  wealth  and  population 
that  the  merchant  must  depend  for  the 
further  expansion  of  his  departments  car- 
rying women’s  wear  and  accessories.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  proper  featuring  of 
lines  which  have  in  the  past  been  consid- 
ered more  or  less  secondary  there  lies  an 
i opportunity  for  very  marked  expansion. 

Why  not  consider  this  opportunity  now? 
I;  Why  isn’t  this  the  time  to  “take  stock”  of 
;;  your  selling  plans  generally  and  to  note, 
in  particular,  how  much  of  your  efforts 
, you  are  expending  and  how  much  you 
ought  to  expend  on  lines  which  admit  of 
ij  quick  development  and  trade  expansion? 

Past  Experience  No  Guide 

For  several  reasons  table  silverware 

I may  be  counted  as  among  these  lines  and 
as  an  important  one.  In  the  first  place, 
table  silverware  appeals  to  the  best  trade 
of  the  town — the  people  who  have  good 
homes  and  the  taste  and  money  with  which 
to  make  them  attractive.  Second,  a con- 
siderable volume  of  business  can  be  built 
up  on  this  line  in  a small  3pace  and  with  a 
limited  investment.  Third,  every  sale  of 
a dozen  forks  or  spoons  to  a customer 
starts  a chain  of  sales,  because  the  cus- 
tomer will  be  adding  to  that  set  from  time 
to  time,  until  it  is  complete,  including  the 
staple  and  the  fancy  pieces. 

The  experience  of  retailers  who  have 

Editor’s  Note:  The  next  article  in  this  series 
on  table  silverware  will  deal  with  the  getting  and 
holding  of  customers. 


experimented  with  silverware  and  found 
the  results  not  entirely  satisfactory  is  in- 
conclusive. For  example,  in  a certain  city 
in  New  York  State  of  two  equally  good 
stores  one  is  making  a nice  profit  on  sil- 
verware, while  in  the  other  the  line  is 
looked  upon  as  a “necessary  evil.” 

It  was  with  such  contradictory  condi- 
tions in  mind  that  we  suggested  above  the 
checking-up  of  competitors’  departments, 
with  a view  to  ascertaining  whether  your 
store  is  utilizing  to  the  full  all  of  its  op- 
portunities. Some  of  the  facts  thus 
brought  to  light  may  not  be  gratifying,  but 
they  will  amply  repay  the  time  and  trouble 
expended. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  con- 
ditions, particularly  in  plated  silverware 
lines,  have  changed  radically  in  the  past 
dozen  years  or  so.  What  once  was  the 
highest  grade  plated  ware  is  to-day  the 
low  end  of  the  line  with  manufacturers. 
The  merchant  who  has  in  the  past  classed 
silverware  with  kitchen  ware  needs  to  de- 
velop a new  mental  attitude  before  he  will 
make  a real  success  of  this  line.  To-day 
the  public  class  it  with  snowy  linen  and 
artistic  glass  and  china. 

Location  of  Prime  Importance 

The  first  step  toward  the  building  up 
of  a profitable  table  silverware  depart- 
ment is  the  selection  of  a proper  location. 
As  a rule,  the  location  will  have  to  be  on 
the  main  floor,  and  on  the  main  aisle.  In 
the  few  stores  wherein  such  departments 
have  been  built  up  in  other  locations, 
special  conditions  almost  invariably  exist. 
For  instance,  the  table  silver  department 
in  an  Eastern  store  is  doing  a splendid 
business,  though  located  in  the  basement, 
but  in  this  basement  is  also  located  the 
store’s  restaurant,  and  every  woman  who 
lunches  there  passes  some  mighty  attrac- 
tive table  silver  displays. 

In  fact,  the  exceptions  really  prove 
the  rule,  this  rule  being  that  any  line 
which  is  bought  usually  because  of  its  ap- 
peal when  seen  by  the  customers  and  is 
seldom  included  in  the  woman’s  shopping 
list,  must  be  so  located  that  it  will  be  seen 
by  the  greatest  possible  number  of  vis- 
itors to  the  store. 

Find  Room  or  Make  It 

To  this  many  merchants  will  reply  that 
their  main  floor  is  already  too  crowded; 
that  they  cannot  do  all  their  business  there, 
and  that  what  they  are  seeking  is  lines 
that  they  can  handle  on  their  upper  floors. 
When  one  considers  the  limited  amount  of 
floor  space  required  for  a table  silverware 
stock  and  display  it  will  be  clear  that  in 
many  stores,  at  least,  a little  study  will 
overcome  this  difficulty.  Usually  some  de- 
partment will  stand  contraction,  though 
others  may  need  expansion,  and  more  or 
less  frequent  changes  keep  up  the  interest 
of  customers  by  constantly  presenting  an 
element  of  novelty. 


Apart  from  the  extra  business  a sil- 
verware department  will  provide,  in  itself, 
the  interest  and  “tone”  it  will  lend  to 
the  store  are  also  important  factors. 

Having  selected  a location  for  a silver- 
ware section  the  next  question  is  that  of 
proper  display.  This  is  important.  The 
silverware  section  will  succeed  or  fail 
largely  on  the  display  you  give  it. 

The  best  way  to  display  silverware  is 
an  electrically  lighted  showcase.  And  the 
best  background  is  velvet  of  some  dark, 
rich  shade. 

With  its  goods  displayed  in  such  a 
manner  a silverware  section  will  make  the 
most  indifferent  housewife  stop  and  look 
and  wish  she  had  one  of  those  attractive 
sets  to  dress  up  her  dining  table.  And 
once  she  begins  wishing  she  is  halfway 
on  the  road  to  being  a customer.  A good 
silverware  department  elevates  the  stand- 
ard of  the  store — look  about  and  note  this 
for  yourself. 

Buying  a Simple  Matter 

As  to  the  buying  of  silverware,  this 
will  present  no  difficulties  after  the  first 
selections  have  been  made.  Lines  or 
grades  are  standardized  to  a very  large 
extent.  The  problem  resolves  itself  into 
the  selecting  of  several  patterns  which  are 
likely  to  appeal  to  the  class  of  people  who 
chiefly  compose  the  store’s  clientele. 

This  department,  therefore,  does  not 
require  a separate  buyer.  It  can  be  read- 
ily taken  charge  of  by  the  head  of  some 
“Luxury”  department  in  connection  with 
his  present  work.  But  the  selection  of  the 
right  man  is  vitally  important.  He  must 
be  a man  of  taste  and  imagination — a man 
who  loves  to  handle  and  sell  beautiful 
merchandise. 

Capital  and  Capital  Turns 

The  amount  of  capital  required  for  the 
establishment  of  a table  silverware  de- 
partment will  vary,  of  course,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  store  and  the  size  of  the 
town.  But  even  in  a city  with  a popula- 
tion of  a quarter  of  a million  a $500  stock 
will  make  an  excellent  showing  in  the 
average  store.  Such  a stock  would  consist 
of  considerably  more  than  a hundred 
dozen  pieces  in  four  or  five  patterns  and 
perhaps  three  grades,  giving  a considera- 
ble range  of  retail  price.  The  quantities 
of  the  various  articles  would  vary  from 
about  five  or  six  dozen  teaspoons  down  to 
one-twelfth  of  such  an  article,  as  a pickle 
fork.  The  gross  profit  on  plated  ware  is 
large  and  the  net  profits  in  proportion. 

Most  of  the  sales  will  consist  of  a dozen 
or  half-dozen  of  some  article  in  general  use 
— spoons,  forks,  etc.,  but  there  is  also  op- 
portunity for  the  sale  of  a complete  chest 
of  silverware  as  a wedding  or  other  gift. 
Such  chests  are  excellent  showpieces,  and, 
aside  from  their  sale  possibilities,  have  a 
considerable  indirect  influence  when  prop- 
erly displayed  in  a window  and  in  the  de- 
partment. 
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A Special  Call 
to  the  Annual 
World’s  Exposition 

Mr.  Retailer:  — 

This  is  a special  invitation  for  you  to  visit  us 
at  your  early  convenience  to  look  over  our  Annual 
World’s  Exposition  of  General  Merchandise  and 
Holiday  Goods — by  far  the  greatest  thing  of  the  kind 
to  be  seen  in  all  America. 

Allow  us  to  emphasize  the  word  “early.”  In 
this  extraordinary  year  it  is  best  to  take  no  chances 
when  so  important  a thing  as  buying  merchandise 
is  involved. 

Right  NOW  everything  is  at  its  best.  Stocks 
of  world-wide  scope  await  you.  At  no  other  time 
this  season  can  you  buy  under  circumstances  quite 
so  favorable  as  those  of  the  present. 

You  will  find  it  very  much  to  the  interest  of 
your  Fall  and  Holiday  profits  to  see  us  within  the 
next  two  or  three  weeks  if  you  can  possibly  arrange 
it.  When  may  we  expect  you? 

BUTLER  BROTHERS 

Exclusive  Wholesalers  of  General  Merchandise 


New  York 


Chicago 


St.  Louis 


Minneapolis 


Dallas 


August  5,  1916 
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Fabric  fur  promises  to  be  a modish 
material.  In  this  turban,  from  S. 
Mayer  & Sons,  it  is  used  with  trim- 
mings of  rubberized  satin. 


The  1860  styles  are  the  last  word 
in  children’s  bonnets.  This  model, 
with  matching  barrel  muff,  is  of 
black  panne  velvet,  trimmed  with 
silver  ribbon  and  French  roses. 
From  Mrs.  Paul  Solomon. 


White  plush  and  imitation 
astrakhan  make  an  effective 
combination  for  early  winter. 
This  model  is  from  Max  Mayer, 
Inc. 


An  example  of  the  skating  sets  which 
are  to  be  a feature  for  the  juveniles  is 
this  set  of  black  fabric  fur  with  white 
chenille  trimming.  From  the  New 
York  Mfg.  Co. 


Four  - cornered 
crowns  distinguish 
the  new  mushrooms 
for  children.  This 
novelty  in  black  fur 
fabric  with  trimming 
of  white  fur  and 
black  ribbon  is  from 
the  New  York  Mfg. 
Co. 


heads 


Animal  

bands  or  tails  to  mateh 
are  an  effective  decora- 
tion for  children’s  millin- 
ery. This  model  in  black 
velvet  with  white  fur  is 
from  the  New  York  Mfg. 
Co. 


conomist  photos  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 

Examples  of  Children’s  Millinery  for  the  Fall 
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S.  HalfF  €r  Co. 
309-31 1 Delta  Building 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Chas.  Phillips 
52  Bay  Street 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Bigger  1917  Profits 
For  You 

Our  salesmen  are  now  on  the  road  with  a com- 
plete line  of  silk  gloves  for  1917. — Also  with 
samples  of  our  latest  success — a fabric  glove 
which  for  fit  and  finish  rivals  the  best  of  those 
formerly  brought  from  abroad. 

These  fabric  gloves  are  sold  under  the  name  of 

FABRICHANT 

(Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.) 

and  are  packed  in  the  familiar  gray  boxes  with  a 
new  attractive  label  in  orange  and  black. 

The  new  line  of  glove-silk  underwear  will  be 
ready  about  August  first  and  will  show  a wide 
range  of  choice  in  both  staples  and  fast  selling 
novelties. 

Our  manufacturing  facilities,  while  considerably 
increased,  will  certainly  be  inadequate  to  supply 
the  great  demand,  and  the  wise  buyer  will  not  let 
too  much  time  pass  before  making  sure  of  a goodly 
stock'of  these  lines. 


Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Thomas  H.  Hall,  Proprietor 
50  Union  Square 

17th  St.  and  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


August  5,  1916 
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National  Trademark  to  Identify  American  Goods 

Bill  Introduced  in  Congress  for  Identifying  Our  Products  in  Foreign  Markets — Revision  of  the 
Measure  in  Behalf  of  Export  Trade  Co-operation — Other  Activities  of  Our  Federal  Government 


Washington,  Aug.  2,  1916. — A bill  to 
authorize  the  adoption  of  a national  trade- 
mark for  the  manufactures  of  the  United 
States,  particularly  for  export  purposes, 
has  been  favorably  reported  to  the  House 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  bill,  which  is  to  be  known  as  “the 
United  States  export  merchandise  mark 
act,”  is  offered  by  Chairman  Kitchin  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee — at  the 
request,  it  is  understood,  of  the  Detroit 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  purpose  of 
the  measure,  according  to  the  committee 
report,  is  to  help  advertise  American  man- 
ufacturers in  the  foreign  markets  and  at 
the  same  time  assist  in  preventing  the  sale 
of  foreign  merchandise  with  the  repre- 
sentation that  it  is  made  in  the  United 
States. 

The  proposed  bill  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  select,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  a trademark  suit- 
able to  be  affixed  to  any  merchandise  man- 
ufactured in  the  United  States,  and  directs 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  shall 
register  said  trademark  in  the  United 
States  Patent  Office. 

License  for  Use 

Under  the  provisions  of  Section  4 of 
the  bill,  any  manufacturer  in  the  United 
States  may  obtain  a license  to  use  the 
trademark  thus  authorized,  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
the  payment  of  a fee  not  to  exceed  $5  per 
year. 

The  bill  includes  provisions  designed  to 
prevent  fraudulent  use  of  the  national 
trademark  and  the  use  of  forgeries  or  imi- 
tations of  it. 

Waits  General  Approval 

This  measure  is  now  on  the  House  cal- 
endar, where  it  will  remain  pending  the 
receipt  at  the  Capitol  of  information  indi- 
cating the  attitude  of  the  commercial  in- 
terests toward  the  proposition.  As  yet, 
it  is  stated,  there  has  been  little  comment 
either  way,  although  just  as  soon  as  the 
purport  of  the  enactment  is  fully  under- 
stood, it  is  expected  a quite  general  ap- 
proval of  the  proposal  will  be  forthcoming. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  re- 
porting the  measure  through  Chairman 
Kitchin,  recommended  that  it  be  passed. 

Uniform  Treatment  by  Carriers 

A bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  House 
by  Representative  Bennet  of  New  York 
aimed  at  preventing  discrimination 
against  persons  and  firms  by  railroads 
and  other  carriers  engaged  in  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce. 

It  provides  that  any  railroad  company, 
steamship  company,  express  company,  or 
other  common  carrier  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  or  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  and  each  and  every  officer,  agent 
or  employee  of  such  carriers,  who  shall 


(Regular  correspondence  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist) 

not  treat  all  persons,  firms  and  corpora- 
tions tendering  goods,  wares  or  merchan- 
dise for  transportation  alike,  shall  for 
each  offense  be  fined  not  less  than  $5,000 
or  imprisoned  for  from  one  to  five  years, 
or  both. 

Combines  for  Export  Trade 

The  so-called  Webb  Export  bill,  permit- 
ting co-operation  among  American  man- 
ufacturers for  export  trade,  is  scheduled 
to  be  changed  in  certain  important  par- 
ticulars before  final  action  is  taken  by  the 
House.  This  measure  was  favorably  re- 
ported to  that  body  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

The  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  contains 
certain  defects,  it  is  charged,  which  if  al- 
lowed to  remain,  will  seriously  impair  the 
usefulness  of  the  legislation.  These,  it  is 
suggested,  may  be  due  to  over-cautious- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  framers,  and  can 
be  corrected  without  changing  the  scope 
or  intent  of  the  measure. 

An  Important  Amendment 

The  principal  objection  lies  against  the 
provision  which,  in  effect,  limits  the  bene- 
fits of  the  bill  to  associations  engaged 
solely  in  export  trade.  This  phrasing,  it 
is  contended,  would  compel  all  concerns 
desirous  of  working  under  the  proposed 
legislation  either  to  incorporate  a subsid- 
iary corporation  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
engaging  in  export  trade  or  to  co-operate 
with  other  concerns  in  taking  stock  or  cap- 
ital in  a corporation  or  association  or- 
ganized solely  for  export  purposes. 

It  is  understood  that  the  measure  was 
drawn  as  it  now  stands  in  this  respect  in 
order  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of 
corporations  allowing  their  export  com- 
bination privileges  to  overlap  with  their 
domestic  business.  It  is  contended,  how- 
ever, that  such  a provision  would  tend  to 
complicate  the  law,  rather  than  making 
for  that  clearness  which  is  necessary  if 
American  foreign  trade  is  to  go  into  the 
world  struggle  on  equal  terms  with  its 
principal  competitors. 

Some  Goods  Now  Excluded 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  as  now 
phrased,  “export  trade”  is  defined  in  a 
way  which  excludes  any  commodity  in  the 
course  of  production  or  manufacture  from 
the  benefits  of  the  legislation. 

This  provision,  it  is  contended,  would 
shut  out  a volume  of  goods  really  manu- 
factured, though  apparently  in  an  unfin- 
ished condition. 

No  Opposition  to  Changes 

It  is  not  expected  that  there  will  be 
any  difficulty  in  perfecting  the  measure 
along  the  lines  suggested.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  strongly  recom- 
mended the  legislation  and  will  not  oppose 
the  changes  as  outlined.  These  and  sev- 


eral minor  amendments  will  be  added 
when  the  bill  is  taken  up  on  the  floor 
within  the  next  few  days. 

For  Industrial  Education 

Senator  Hoke  Smith’s  vocational  edu- 
cational bill,  providing  for  federal  co- 
operation with  the  States  in  promotion  of 
agricultural  and  industrial  education,  was 
passed  yesterday  by  the  Senate. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  measure 
the  Postmaster  General  and  the  Secre- 
taries of  Interior,  Agriculture,  Commerce 
and  Labor,  together  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  would  form  a federal 
board  to  supervise  the  educational  work 
and  distribute  the  funds. 

The  bill  appropriates  $500,000  for 
1917  and  $750,000  for  1918,  and  annually 
increases  the  amount  by  $250,000  until 
1925,  after  which  the  annual  appropria- 
tion would  be  $3,000,000,  the  allotments 
being  made  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
population. 

The  measure  has  not  yet  passed  the 
House,  but  is  expected  to  go  through  at 
this  session,  the  bill  being  favored  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  members. 

For  Transportation  Inquiry 

Senators  Newlands,  Robinson,  Under- 
wood, Cummins  and  Brandegee  have  been 
named  as  the  Senate  members  of  the  Joint 
Congressional  Commission  recently  cre- 
ated to  investigate  the  transportation 
problem  in  the  United  States.  Repre- 
sentative Adamson  of  Georgia,  Sims  of 
Tennessee,  Esch  of  Wisconsin,  Cullop  of 
Indiana  and  Hamilton  of  Michigan  are  the 
five  House  members  appointed. 

To  Broaden  Banks’  Powers 

The  Senate  has  adopted  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  act  which  are  de- 
signed to  broaden  the  scope  of  banks  oper- 
ating under  the  law  in  relation  to  real 
estate  loans,  dealings  with  foreign  bank- 
ing institutions  and  the  establishment  of 
domestic  branches. 

Banks  located  contiguous  to  federal 
reserve  district  lines  will  be  permitted, 
under  these  amendments,  to  make  loans  on 
real  estate  within  a radius  of  100  miles, 
without  regard  to  the  lines. 

Banking  associations  possessing  a cap- 
ital of  $1,000,000  or  more  would  be  per- 
mitted to  invest  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
their  paid-in  capital  stock  and  surplus  in 
the  stocks  of  banks  engaged  principally 
in  foreign  banking.  They  would  also  be 
permitted  to  establish  not  more  than  ten 
branches  within  a radius  of  25  miles. 

As  these  proposed  amendments  are 
backed  by  the  Treasury  and  Federal  Re- 
serve officials,  it  is  expected  that  they  will 
be  written  into  the  law  without  any  seri- 
ous opposition. 

A.  A.  C. 
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Quality  No.  25 

Tricot  Silk 

Range  of  sizes,  5 to  9. 
White  and  black  with  self  and 
contrasting  embroidery. 

Misses’  same  price. 

Lot  No.  025 

Range  of  sizes,  f'4R>  to  6R>. 


Place 

Your 

Orders 

Now 


$8-75 


the  dozen 


Silk  Gloves 
for  Spring 

delivered  March  1st 
if  ordered  NOW 

YOU  can  develop  a very  strong  selling 
feature  in  your  Silk  Glove  Depart- 
ment by  ordering  Centemeri  gloves 
in  styles  that  will  express  the  particular 
individuality  of  YOUR  store. 

Place  your  advance  orders  NOW  for  early 
Spring  delivery — and  when  you  do  so 
suggest  some  improvement,  some  change, 
some  special  feature  in  embroidery,  sew- 
ing, piping  or  bandalette. 

We  will  manufacture  these  gloves  accord- 
ing to  your  exclusive  designs,  and  you 
will  find  your  sales  stimulated  and  your 
profits  increased. 

High  grade  silk  gloves  for  men,  women 
and  children  in  all  the  newest  styles.  Ask 
about  them — write  for  samples. 


Quality  No.  33 

Milanaise  Silk 

Range  of  sizes,  5 y2  to  9. 
Paris  Point  embroidery.  White 
and  black,  self  and  contrasting 
embroidery.  Grey,  champagne, 
navy  and  pongee. 


Write 

for 

Samples 
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Quality  No.  10 

Superior  Milanaise 

Range  of  sizes,  $y2  to  8. 

Wide  and  Paris  Point  embroid- 
ery. Can  be  made  in  self  or 
two-toned  effects.  Comes  in 
white,  black  and  colors. 


Silk  Gloves  for 
Southern  Tours 

Bear  in  mind  that  you  have  many  custom- 
ers who  go  South  almost  immediately 
after  the  Xmas  holidays.  Go  after  this 
trade  at  that  time.  It  is  worth  your 
while. 
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Quality  No.  112 


Novelty  Effect 

Range  of  sizes,  5^  to  9. 

Heavy  Milanaise  silk ; conserva- 
tive style.  Comes  in  white,  black 
and  colors ; is  quite  different 
from  the  ordinary  effects. 
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Women’s,  Misses’  and  Children’s  Garments 


Labor  Conditions  Have  Seriously  Interfered  with  Deliveries  in  Coats  and  Suits — Sharp 
Advance  in  Prices  Due  to  Increased  Cost  of  Production — Style  Tendencies  for  the  Fall 


According  to  the  present  outlook,  the 
labor  troubles  which  have  harassed  the 
manufacturers  of  coats  and  suits  in  New 
York  for  the  last  fourteen  weeks  will  soon 
be  over.  The  officers  of  the  Coat,  Suit 
and  Skirt  Manufacturers’  Protective  Asso- 
ciation and  the  representatives  of  the  labor 
union  have  come  to  an  agreement,  and  are 
now  waiting  for  its  ratification  by  the 
Association  and  by  the  operatives. 

(See  note  as  to  the  strike’s  close,  on 
page  40.) 

Retailers  have  been  in  the  market  this 
week  in  unusual  numbers  and  have  placed 
orders,  despite  uncertainty  as  to  deliveries. 
The  manufacturers,  however,  expect  to  be 
able  to  take  care  of  all  requirements  as 
soon  as  their  plants  are  again  in  operation. 

The  Advance  in  Prices 

One  of  the  decided  handicaps  in  buying 
this  season  is  the  sharp  advance  in  prices 
all  along  the  line.  This  is  true  not  only  as 
regards  the  cheaper  garments,  but  as  to 
the  better  grades  as  well.  Suit  lines  that 
formerly  started  at  $7.50  now  range  from 
about  $9.50  up,  those  which  formerly 
started  at  $10  now  begin  at  about  $12.50. 
Those  manufacturers  who  started  their 
lines  at  $15  are  now  showing  suits  at  $18 
and  upward. 

Many  of  the  manufacturers  who  have 
made  a specialty  of  very  cheap  suits  are 
making  no  attempt  to  show  them  this  year, 
as  they  realize  the  impossibility  of  getting 
up  a very  low-priced  garment  that  would 
give  satisfaction  to  their  customers. 

While  buyers  were  prepared  to  pay  ad- 
vance prices,  it  comes  rather  as  a shock  to 
them  to  pay  such  a marked  increase  when 
they  start  in  to  do  their  purchasing.  The 
many  retailers  who  have  made  it  a cus- 
tom to  have  special  suits  at  $15,  $20  and 
$25  as  leaders  are  having  great  difficulty 
in  finding  good  garments  in  the  market 
to  sell  at  these  prices. 

Why  Prices  Are  Higher 

The  manufacturers,  however,  are  by 
no  means  to  blame  for  the  present  high 
prices.  They  have  had  to  pay  an  advance, 
not  only  on  the  fabrics,  including  lining 
materials,  but  also  on  sewing  silk — on 
everything  that  is  required  in  making  up  a 
garment.  Labor  is  higher  than  it  was  last 
year,  and  will  continue  to  be.  Moreover, 
the  adoption  of  long  suit  coats  necessitates 
the  use  of  greater  quantities  of  material. 
It  can  readily  be  seen,  therefore,  how  im- 
possible it  is  to  offer  anything  like  last 
year’s  values  at  similar  prices. 

The  situation  in  coat.s  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  which  prevails  in  suits.  Not 
only  have  the  materials  advanced  to  a 
similar  degree,  but  here,  too,  more  fabric 
is  required,  as  the  coats  are  made  fuller 
than  ever.  In  fact,  every  manufacturer  of 
women’s  garments  has  been  obliged  to  ad- 
vance his  prices  and  dresses,  waists  and 


lingerie  are  all  the  way  from  15  to  35  per 
cent  higher  than  they  were  last  season. 


Styles  in  Suits 

The  suits  that  are  now  being  asked 
for  are  made  with  coats  reaching  to  the 
knees  and  sometimes  below  that  point.  A 
few  shorter  lengths  are  also  included  in 
the  orders.  Many  of  the  coats  are  in  fitted 
effect  above  the  waist,  with  considerable 
flare  below  that  point.  Others,  however, 
are  made  on  straight  lines.  A few  of  the 
more  extreme  suits  are  in  Moyen  Age  ef- 
fect, with  the  fullness  set  on  at  a very  low 
waistline. 


Economist  photo  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 
Russian  Blouse  Dresses 


Will  be  featured  for  fall,  as  shown  in  this  model 
of  navy  sheer  silk  crepe  and  serge,  from  Louis 
Grauer  & Co. 


Many  novel  collars  are  being  featured 
in  the  new  suits.  Practically  all  fasten 
high  at  the  throat,  but  are  arranged  so  as 
to  be  worn  open  or  closed. 

The  sleeves  usually  show  a slight  full- 
ness above  or  below  the  elbow.  Novelty 
cuffs  are  used  on  many  of  the  smart  mod- 
els. Belts  are  employed  to  some  extent, 
and  belt  suggestions  at  the  side,  at  the 
back  or  at  the  front  are  well  thought  of. 

Skirts  on  Simple  Lines 

On  account  of  the  length  of  the  jacket 
the  skirts  of  the  suits  are  made  on  straight, 
simple  lines.  Many  show  pleated  effects. 
Novel  pockets  and  belts  appear  on  some 
of  the  skirts. 

Fur  trimmings  are  being  used  very 
largely,  particularly  on  the  collars  and 
cuffs. 

Materials  for  the  dressier  suits  are  of 
the  wool  velour  variety,  and  are  in  dark 
rich  ‘dolors,  such  as  mulberry,  catawba, 
hunter’s  green,  dark  brown,  navy  and 
black.  The  more  moderate  priced  suits 
are  of  broadcloth. 

For  early  fall  wear  some  of  the  tail- 
ored suits  are  of  serge,  gabardine  and  wool 
velour  checks. 


Separate  Coats 

The  manufacturers  of  separate  coats 
are  showing  a large  variety  of  styles  for 
the  coming  season.  Practically  all  are 
made  with  extreme  fullness  at  the  hem  and 
often  this  is  accentuated  by  bands  of  fur. 
Sometimes  the  band  is  placed  above  the 
hem,  instead  of  at  the  edge,  and  occasion- 
ally on  the  more  expensive  garments  sev- 
eral bands  of  fur  are  used. 

Another  novel  way  of  edging  the  gar- 
ment is  by  the  use  of  several  rows  of  col- 
ored stitching. 

Novel  Collars  Favored 

As  the  novelty  of  the  coats  this  season 
is  confined  largely  to  the  collars,  many 
smart  and  new  effects  in  neck  finishes  are 
offered.  These  consist  of  the  cape,  the 
modification  of  sailor  and  the  draped  hood 
collar.  The  Japanese  collar  is  also  to  be 
found  in  the  lines,  but  mostly  in  the  even- 
ing coats. 

While  in  some  extreme  instances  the 
cape  collars  reach  almost  to  the  waistline, 
the  shorter  cape  collars  are  by  far  the 
most  desirable.  Some  of  the  sailor  collars 
are  in  oblong  shape. 

The  sleeves  of  the  separate  coats  are 
usually  quite  large,  so  that  that  the  gar- 
ment can  be  slipped  on  very  easily.  In 
some  instances,  the  sleeves  have  wide,  flar- 
ing cuffs,  in  others  the  fullness  is  gathered 
in  a deep  gauntlet  cuff ; while  still  others 
are  tight  below  the  elbow  and  fastened 
with  buttons  and  buttonholes. 

Belts  and  sashes  are  used  effectively 
on  many  of  the  fall  coats,  particularly 
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The  71st — Made  of  Standard  Lonsdale  00 

Jean,  trimmed  as  illustrated  with  fast 

color  Galatea.  Belted  model  - Doz. 


The  69th — Made  of  Standard  Lonsdale  $ ^ 5 0 
Jean,  trimmed  with  fast  color  Galatea. 

Silk  lacing  ------- 


850 

Per 

Doz. 


As  becoming  to  mother  as  to  little 
sister.  Stylish,  timely,  practical,  com- 
fortable and  economical. 


THESE  garments  are  not  merely 
novelties  of  the  day,  but  practical, 
sure-selling  styles  of  the  season. 

Put  your  Selling  to  the  Front — Capture  the  Profits  with  these  splendid 
nation-wide  popular  “ Preparedness ” Middies — great  merchandise  for 

SCHOOL  OPENING  WEEK 

BLOOM  & MILLMAN,  20  West  33rd  St.,  New  York 


REG.  AT  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


MIDDIES  of  the  MOMENT 

The  “Preparedness”  Sport  Coat  and  Middy 

The  “ Preparedness  ’ The  “ Preparedness ” 

Middy  Sport  Coat  Middy 
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In  the  dressier  afternoon  gowns  the 
skirts  are  of  somewhat  more  elaborate 
character;  some  have  long  pointed  tunics, 
others  are  made  in  redingote  effect,  and  in 
others,  again,  panels  of  a contrasting  ma- 
terial are  introduced. 

Bouffant  Effects  for  Evening  Wear 

The  evening  gowns  still  show  the  use 
of  bouffant  effects,  many  being  distended 
at  the  hips,  and  some  being  wired  at  the 
hem.  Many  have  tunics  and  overdraperies 
of  various  kinds  and  shapes,  but  they  are 
usually  allowed  to  hang  in  graceful  folds 
and  are  not  caught  up  as  they  were  last 
season. 


Brisk  Waist  Movement 

The  waist  demand  is  especially  active. 
The  coming  fall,  indeed,  bids  fair  to  be 
one  of  the  most  profitable  waist  seasons  on 


The  Vogue  in  Dresses 

There  is  a tendency  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  buyers  to  proceed  rather  slow- 
ly in  placing  their  fall  dress  orders.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  medium  and 
popular-priced  grades.  Many  are  buying 
some  of  the  better  numbers,  which  take  a 
longer  time  to  deliver,  so  as  to  have  them 
for  the  September  opening.  Many  mer- 
chants and  buyers,  however,  were  so  taken 
aback  by  the  high  prices  when  they  visited 
this  market  that  they  are  not  ordering 
as  much  merchandise  as  they  would  have 
provided  for  had  the  conditions  been 
more  normal. 

The  demand  at  present  is  confined 
largely  to  dresses  of  serge,  cloth,  satin, 
charmeuse  and  novelty  taffetas  suitable 
for  morning  and  street  wear.  There  has 
also  been  some  call  for  afternoon  dresses  in 
velvet,  satin  and  charmeuse,  in  some  cases 
combined  with  sheer  silk  crepe.  Dancing 
frocks  for  the  younger  and  elaborate  din- 
ner gowns  for  the  older  women  promise 
to  have  a large  sale. 


Fitted  Bodices  Noted 


As  the  season  advances  a tendency  is 
apparent  toward  dresses  made  on 
straighter  lines.  The  bodices  continue  to 
be  of  simple  type.  Many  outline  the  fig- 
ure. Some  of  the  more  extreme  bodices 
form  a pointed  effect.  Others  are  made 
on  straight  lines  with  a long  waist  effect, 
indicative  of  the  Moyen  Age  period. 

Pleated  Skirts  Favored 


record.  The  darker  waists  are  coming 
more  strongly  into  favor,  the  suit  colors 
having  a strong  influence  now  that  the  sea- 
son is  further  advanced. 

Sheer  silk  crepe,  chiffon,  satin  and 
crepe  de  Chine  are  the  materials  used  for 
waists  in  navy,  brown,  green  and  gray. 
Mulberry  is  represented  as  well  as  black. 
White,  of  course,  also  has  its  followers. 

The  pastel  shades  are  selling  freely, 
being  now  adopted  for  practical  waists 
which  require  laundering.  Light  shades 
of  gray,  blue,  maize,  wistaria,  pinks  and 
flesh  are  extensively  shown  in  models  of 
sheer  silk  crepe  and  crepe  de  Chine. 


Novel  Frill  Effects 


The  front  or  side  frills  have  become  so 
popular  that  many  of  the  fall  waists  are 
finished  with  these  ruffles  in  various 
widths.  The  widest  are  in  revers  form 
or  in  fine  pleats  which  fall  in  a graceful 
cascade.  The  narrower  frills  are  more 
suitable  for  larger  women  and  are  usually 
employed  in  successive  towns  in  the  center 
front  and  at  the  sides.  Some  of  these  nar- 
row pleatings  or  gathers  are  from  1 to  2 
in.  wide. 


Call  for  Low  Collars 


Convertible  collars  are  much  in  evi- 
dence on  the  dresses,  as  also  are  the  collars 
which  are  high  in  the  back  and  cut-out  at 
the  throat. 

The  flat  collars  have  not  yet  been  whol- 
ly displaced,  as  retailers  have  confidence  in 
their  continued  acceptance  by  consumers. 
The  new  flat  collars,  however,  are  in  nov- 
elty shapes. 


Furs  Continue  Strong 

As  the  season  advances  larger  orders 
are  being  placed  on  fur  coats  and  on 
large  sets  suitable  for  retailers’  fall 
openings.  Not  only  are  furs  being  taken 
in  greater  quantities,  but  the  higher 
grades  have  come  strongly  to  the  front. 

In  coats,  in  sets  and  in  trimmings  furs 
are  employed  so  lavishly  as  to  indicate 
disregard  of  cost.  Selected  mink  in  dark 
rich  shades,  fisher,  lynx,  kolinsky,  ermine, 
stone  marten,  mole  and  other  high-priced 
varieties  are  used  for  wide  trimming 
bands  and  for  deep  collars  and  cuffs. 
These  decorations  and  finishes  also  appear 
on  tailored  dresses  of  broadcloth  or  silk- 
finished  woolens  and  on  suits  of  the  finer 
grades. 

Clever  Imitations 


The  cheaper  furs  continue  in  big  de- 
mand, not  only  in  natural  or  plain-dyed 
colors,  but  in  fancy  effects  as  well. 
Leopard  skin  is  imitated  in  several  kinds 
of  fur.  Several  of  the  low-priced  furs  are 
also  dyed  to  imitate  mole.  When  furs  are 
used  in  the  natural  color  for  trimmings 
they  are  usually  selected  according  to  the 
color  of  the  gown,  suit  or  wrap  on  which 
they  are  employed,  harmony  in  color  be- 
ing one  of  the  style  notes  which  has  mate- 
rially helped  to  increase  the  distribution  of 
furs. 

The  fur  coats  in  wide  sweep  with  ripple 
flares  are  exceedingly  well  liked.  Equally 
so  are  the  coats  in  straighter  lines  with  a 


those  for  sport  and  motor  wear.  A few 
extreme  coats  are  made  on  fitted  lines,  but 
the  tendency  is  for  the  loose,  easy-fitting 
garments.  These,  by  the  way,  are  much 
more  practical  for  retailing. 

A notable  feature  of  all  the  fall  coats 
is  the  fact  that  they  either  cover  the  entire 
dress  or  reach  to  just  above  the  hem. 


Rich  Woolen  Fabrics  Favored 


The  skirts  of  some  of  the  street  dresses 
are  made  in  simple  flare  effect.  In  others 
pleats  are  employed.  Skirts  that  are 
pleated  throughout  are  considered  very 
smart  at  present. 


Economist  photo  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 

Cape  Collars 

This  form  of  neck  finish  is  in  vogue  for  fur  coats 
for  the  coming  season.  This  garment,  made  of 
seal  trimmed  with  skunk,  is  from  H.  J.  Mischo  & 
Co.,  Inc. 


Many  of  the  new  coats  are  made  of  ex- 
tremely rich  woolen  fabrics,  such  as  wool 
plush,  wool  velour,  duvetine  and  novelty 
woolens.  Broadcloths,  serges,  gabardines, 
wool  checks  and  Scotch  mixtures  are  also 
being  made  up. 

Velvet  coats  are  expected  to  have  a 
strong  vogue  for  afternoon  and  evening 
wear.  Velour  and  plush  are  also  selling 
very  readily. 


Demand  for  Fur  Trimmings 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  as  to 
the  large  use  of  fur  trimmings.  The 
greater  the  quantity  of  fur  used,  indeed, 
the  more  elegant  the  coat,  according  to 
Dame  Fashion.  However,  on  account  of 
the  high  price  of  fur,  many  of  the  gar- 
ments are  more  or  less  simply  trimmed, 
some  having  only  fur  edgings,  while  the 
more  elaborate  coats  have  fur  collars,  fur 
cuffs,  fur  bands  and  sometimes  fur  belts 
and  buttons. 
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broad  belt  placed  below  the  normal  waist 
line  and  having  straighter  line  skirt. 

The  broad,  flared  scarfs  which  reach 
almost  to  the  hem  of  the  dress  are  coming 
into  strong  favor  for  the  early  fall.  Many 
of  the  muffs  used  with  these  expensive 
neckpieces  are  of  intricate  cut  and 
trimmed  in  elaborate  effects. 


Children’s  Coats 

The  manufacturers  of  children’s  coats 
are  booking  very  satisfactory  orders, 
although  prices  are  very  high  when  com- 
pared with  last  year.  After  shopping 
around,  the  buyers  discover  that  the  rise 
is  general,  and  though  realizing  the  diffi- 
culty they  will  experience  in  obtaining  a 
proportionate  advance  from  their  custom- 
ers they  also  recognize  the  improbability 
of  any  recession  in  the  near  future,  and 
accordingly  are  placing  their  orders. 

Tendency  for  Flare  Effects 

The  styles  in  children’s  coats  consist 
largely  of  flare  models.  Many  are  belted 
in  at  the  high,  normal  or  low  waistline. 
Round  or  sailor  collars  and  novelty  cuffs 
are  featured  very  largely.  Fur  trimmings 
are  as  well  liked  as  in  the  adults’  garments, 
and  when  too  expensive  are  replaced  by  fur 
fabrics. 

Among  the  fabrics  that  are  selling 
readily  are  wool  velours,  wool  plushes, 
broadcloths,  serges,  novelty  checks  and 
mixtures. 

Pile  fabrics  have  also  been  in  good 
demand,  despite  the  fact  they  are  so  high 
in  price.  Seal  plush  and  velvets  are  par- 
ticularly good. 


Children’s  Dresses 

Much  attention  is  being  given  to  school 
dresses,  largely  in  serge,  plaids  and 
checked  worsteds.  Practically  all  are 
made  on  simple  lines,  many  being  in  one- 
piece  effect. 

For  the  older  girls  many  smart  styles 
are  introduced  by  the  dress  houses, 
including  suggestions  of  the  Nor- 
folk, middy  and  sailor  effects. 

Tendency  for  Simple  Effects 

Simple  dresses  for  young  chil- 
dren are  pleated  from  shoulder  to 
hem ; others  are  made  with  a pleat-  L I 
ed  waist  and  skirt  and  others  with 
Russian  blouse  and  pleated  skirt. 

Some  good  selling  numbers  are 
made  with  guimpes  of  wash  material. 

Dresses  made  in  suspender  effect, 
with  washable  waists,  are  also  ac- 
cepted. In  other  instances,  plaid  or 
check  silks  are  used  for  the  guimpes 
or  waists  instead  of  wash  materials,  mak- 
ing a very  smart  combination. 

For  School  Wear 

Many  of  the  dark  school  dresses  are 
brightened  up  with  collars,  cuff?  and  belts 
in  red,  royal  blue,  Copenhagen,  green, 
leather  color  or  gold.  Detachable  collars 
and  cuffs  in  lingerie,  embroidered  linen  or 
pique  are  also  effectively  used  on  some  of 
the  school  frocks. 


For  afternoon  wear,  smart  little 
dresses  of  velvet  have  already  made  their 
appearance.  In  some  of  these  the  velvet 
is  combined  with  silk.  Party  frocks  in 
chiffon,  in  lace  and  in  net  are  being  fea- 
tured by  many  of  the  houses  and  are  sell- 
ing readily. 


Muslin  Underwear 

There  is  a good  demand  for  medium 
and  high-grade  underwear  cut  on  simple 
lines  and  finished  in  tailored  style.  Hand- 
embroidery  and  machine  handwork  is  in 
great  demand. 

All  kinds  of  crepe  de  Chine  garments 
are  selling  freely.  Retailers  are  taking 
unusually  large  stocks  of  all  kinds  of 
underwear  in  fleshcolor  and  pink,  as  al- 
though there  is  an  increasing  interest  in 
white  silk  underwear  the  flesh  tints  have 
the  lead. 
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The  Fitted  Bodice 

A fall  vogue  in  evening  dresses.  This  frock  has 
taffeta  bodice  outlining  the  figure,  and  skirt  of  net 
in  bouffant  effect.  From  E.  A.  Robertson  Co., 
Saginaw,  Mich. 


Wash  satins  are  shown  to  some  extent 
in  the  better  grades,  often  in  combination 
with  sheer  silk  crepe,  crepe  de  Chine  or  a 
fine  cotton. 

The  white  skirt  is  attaining  a high 
position  in  the  underwear  field  and  from 
present  indications  will  prove  a big  seller 
during  the  winter. 

Fancy  Petticoat  Styles 

Manufacturers  have  found  from  past 
experience  that  the  showy  petticoats  are 
the  ones  which  women  buy  freely.  Even 
in  the  popular-priced  numbers  the  plain 
skirts  are  somewhat  in  disfavor.  Some- 
times the  color  of  the  skirt  is  the  biggest 
aid  to  its  sale.  When  such  is  the  case  the 
color  is  usually  in  a bright  shade,  such  as 
rose,  gold,  Copenhagen,  wistaria,  Belgian 
blue,  purple  or  green. 

Shot  effects  are  also  good  sellers.  Petti- 
coats in  dark  colors  matching  the  suits  or 
dresses  are  invariably  ruffled  and  trimmed 
to  offset  the  dull,  plain  effect  produced  by 
the  somber  shade. 

Variety  in  Widths 

No  attempt  is  made  to  standardize  the 
skirt  width,  as  retailers  realize  that  con- 
sumers must  have  a diversified  stock  from 
which  to  make  selection.  If  the  dress  is  in 
straight  lines  a narrower  skirt  will  be  re- 
quired, and  when  the  gown  is  of  a fluffy 
character  with  wide  flare  the  customer 
will  need  a more  extreme  style  of  petticoat, 
one  which  will  distend  the  skirt  edge. 

Whatever  is  needed,  however,  is  now 
being  shown  in  manufacturers’  lines  in 
such  an  assortment  of  styles  that  the  re- 
quirement as  to  price  and  styles  are  met 
satisfactorily  for  retailers  in  all  grades  of 
stores. 

Outlook  Very  Bright  4 I 

From  the  present  outlook,  the  petticoat 
season  for  fall  and  winter  will  be  a record- 
breaker.  The  styles  in  tailormades  are 
favorable,  the  assortment  of  petticoats  is 
exceedingly  varied  and  the  prices  include 
a wide  range.  This  makes  it  only  a matter 
of  selection  as  to  the  right  kind  of  mer- 
chandise for  the  individual  store. 

* 

At  Your  Service 


Information  possessed  by  the  Economist 
staff  as  to  styles,  merchandise,  system,  account- 
ing, etc.,  is  at  the  service  of  our  subscribers  at 
all  times  and  we  are  glad  to  have  merchants, 
department  heads  and  others  visit  this  office  at 
any  hour  of  the  day.  As  many  «f  our  staff- 
members,  however,  especially  those  who  are  more 
constantly  in  touch  with  the  various  trade 
branches,  are  necessarily  away  from  the  office 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  those  in 
search  of  such  information  will  usually  find  it 
most  advantageous  to  make  their  calls  between 
9 and  9.30  a.  m.  and  between  4.80  and  5.30  p.  m. 
Saturdays  before  noon. 

+ 

The  Superior  Garment  Co.,  which  started  the 
production  of  coats  and  suits  in  January  of  this 
year,  occupying  half  of  the  fifth  floor  at  1133 
Broadway,  has  found  it  necessary  to  increase  its 
facilities,  and  has  taken  in  the  remainder  of  the 
floor,  which  provides  a very  considerable  space. 
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Phipps 


Coats 


In  her  world-old  search  for  the 
new  and  distinctive  in  dress, 
Fashion  created  Pontine — 

— the  stunning  two-surfaced 
fabric,  one  side  of  silk  or  satin, 
the  reverse  a clever  approxima- 
tion of  kid. 

In  hats,  bags,  scarves — such  as 
Phipps  shows  at  present — 
Pontine  attains  heights  of  rare 
beauty.  But  its  chief  note  of 
distinction  is  reached  in  smart 
sport  coats. 

Phipps — always  in  the  lead  with 
exclusive  and  distinctive  crea- 
tions— shows  Pontine  Coats 
now. 

See  them — they’re  quite  the  last 
word  in  smart  wear  for  women. 

Be  the  first  in  your  city  to  show 
them. 


C.  M.  PHIPPS,  Inc. 

29-33  WEST  38th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


son  as  exemplified  in  this  plate  and 
those  following  are: 

The  use  of  velvets  and  other  rich 
fabrics. 

Fur  trimmings  will  again  have  gen- 
eral acceptance. 

Beaded  and  metal  trimmings  are 
favored  for  evening  wear. 

Low-waisted  effects,  in  various 
forms,  are  generally  shown. 

The  bouffant  skirt  still  holds  a 
place  for  evening  wear. 

Veils  are  attached  to  many  of  the 
new  fall  hats. 

Cape  collars  are  effective  on  waists 
and  separate  coats. 


The  Russian  influence  is 
apparent  in  many  of  the  fall 
suits,  as  in  this  one  of  vel- 
vet, trimmed  with  fur,  from 
Leo  D.  Greenfield  & Co. 


Effective  on  evening  gowns 
are  novel  skirt  draperies  as 
in  this  model  of  royal  blue 
net  with  beaded  trimmings  in 
matching  shade,  from  Robert 
L.  Davis,  Inc. 


The  fashionable  draped  veil  is  at  its 
best  when  used  with  a smart  East 
India  turban  of  white  or  purple  satin. 
This  veil  in  boat  shape,  with  stars  of 
black  velvet,  is  from  Blum  & Boyd. 
The  turban  is  from  Richard  Sentner. 
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The  vogue  for  the  combination  of 
velvet  and  sheer  silk  crepe  for  dressy 
ifternoon  costumes  is  illustrated  in 
:his  model  from  Newport  Costume  Co., 
Lnc. 


Poke  bonnet  effects  are  the 
last  word  in  dressy  hats 
for  children.  This  model,  in 
stitched  gray  velvet  trimmed 
witn  gray  plumes  and  rose- 
color  ribbon,  is  from  G.  H. 
Stiehl  & Co. 
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Large  cape  collars  will  be  featured  on 
many  of  the  fall  waists.  This  blouse  of  sheer 
silk  crepe  is  from  J.  Wise  Co.,  Inc. 


The  use  of  fancy-edged  faille 
ribbons  as  a modish  millinery 
trimming  is  illustrated  in  this 
model  of  French  blue  ribbon  and 
navy  panne  velvet,  from  D.  B. 
Fisk  & Co.  A fan-tail  bird  ac- 
centuates the  la^hionable  up- 
turned line  in  the  back. 


Many  of  the  dancing  frocks  show  the  fitted 
tendency  in  the  bodices  and  bouffant  effects  in  the 
skirt,  as  shown  in  this  model  from  the  Little 
Duchess  Dress  Co. 


The  fashionable  Quaker  lines  in  winter 
sailors  are  exemplified  in  this  model  of 
black  panne  velvet  and  gray  felt,  with 
smart  wool  embroidery  and  metal  ribbon 
trimmings,  from  A.  D.  Burgesser  & Co. 


! 

| 


Novelty  collars  are  a feature  of  many 
of  the  separate  coats.  This  wrap  of 
brown  wool  velour,  from  Bernstein, 
Baum.  Da  Costa  Co.,  has  a draped  con- 
vertible collar,  forming  a hood  effect 
in  back. 


■zed  satins  are  the  mode 
x>rts  millinery,  as  shown 
of  black  leatherized  satin 
erbrim  of  French  blue, 
•lue  grosgrain  ribbon  arid 
, from  C.  M.  Phipps. 


Wool  embroidery  and 
fringe  are  fashionable 
trimmings  on  serge 
dresses,  as  shown  in 
this  model  from  the 
Goldman  Costume  Co. 


Novel  effects  in  mole  will  be  worn 
during  the  fall  season.  This  set, 
from  A.  Jaeckel  & Co.,  has  cape 
collar  in  pointed  effect,  and  the 
muff  is  gathered  in  the  center. 
The  Napoleon  hat  in  black  velvet, 
trimmed  with  a gold  dragonfly,  is 
from  Wm.  Rosenblum  & Co. 


High  draped  turbans  are  veiled  with 

SomnecaS11rrm0rIei>of/-.creamy  tan  velvet, 
irom  Gage  Bros.  & Co.,  has  the  hlack 

mahne  caught  into  a throat  band  of  beaver! 


Fur  coats  for  the  coming  sea- 
son are  frequently  trimmed  with 
contrasting  fur,  as  is  this  gar- 
ment of  mole  with  large  collar, 
cuffs  and  bands  of  skunk,  from 
B.  Blosveren’s  Sons. 


ECdDNOMJIST 


A practical  mod- 
ification of  the 
Moyen  Age  style 
is  shown  in  this 
suit  of  broadcloth 
trimmed  with  mole- 
skin, from  M.  Alt- 
man & Co. 


The  effective  use  of  chiffon 
veils  and  metal  ornaments  as  a 
trimming  for  close-fitting  tur- 
bans is  exemplified  in  this  model 
from  New  York  Millinery  & Sup- 
ply Co. 


Suits  made  on 
close-fitting  lines 
will  have  consider- 
able vogue  this  fall. 
This  model,  with 
fur  collar,  cuffs  and 
buttons,  is  from 
Goldman,  Sommer- 
field  & Co. 


Large  collars  give  a smart  fin- 
ishing touch  to  winter  coats,  as 
shown  in  this  model  of  wool  ve- 
lour trimmed  with  seal  plush. 
From  Harry  Kitzinger  & Co. 
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EUROPEAN  DEPARTMENT 

Conducted  for  the  furtherance  of  fashion  knowledge  among  retailers,  particularly  those  who 
require  quick  information  regarding  developments  among  style  creators  and  manufacturers  abroad 


Paris  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  2 Rue  des  Italiens.  London  Office,  11  Queen  Victoria  St. 


Verdict  as  to  Lines 

Paris  Dressmakers  Practically  De- 
cided as  to  Main  Features 

Paris,  July  6, 1916 — The  lines  on  which 
the  Paris  dressmaking  houses  will  work 
for  the  coming  winter  seem  now  to  be 
practically  decided.  The  Moyen  Age,  or 
in  other  words  the  flat,  straight  figure 
line,  with  the  long-waisted  effect  is  domi- 
nant but,  in  contrast  to  this  there  are  some 
few  models — chiefly  evening  gowns — with 
tight-fitting,  short-waisted  effects  suggest- 
ing the  Directoire  period.  As  usual,  how- 
ever, use  is  made  of  ideas  drawn  from  va- 
rious countries  and  from  various  periods, 
and  the  test  as  to  the  value  of  each  will 
come  when  selection  begins. 

Worth  is  pushing  strongly  the  Russian 
blouse;  Doucet  and  Paquin  are  favoring 
the  tight-fitting,  knee-length  ripple  jacket ; 
Bernard,  Bulloz  and  Beer  thus  far  have 
shown  favor  for  the  long-waisted,  ripple 
jacket.  A Bulloz  suit  recently  selected  by 


a prominent  American  buyer  has  a knee- 
length  jacket  finished  with  a 9-in.  pleating. 

Extensive  Use  of  Yokes 

Collars  cut  in  one  with  yokes  figure 
prominently.  The  majority  of  these  are 
very  high  and  are  made  in  the  most  exag- 
gerated form  of  the  funnel-shaped  collar. 
Yokes  continue  to  be  extensively  used. 
Many  are  cut  very  deep,  even  extending 
to  within  three  inches  of  the  normal  waist- 
line. 

These  deep  yokes,  particularly  on  the 
separate  coats,  are  often  made  of  fur.  A 


Paris  News  by  Cable 


Paris,  Aug.  1 , 191  6. — It  is  under- 
stood that  Callot  Soeurs  are  making 
their  fall  dresses  along  Moyen  Age  and 
Directoire  lines.  Suit  jackets  at  this 
house  are  in  seven-eighths  length. 
Skirts  are  undraped  and  greater  length, 
with  less  fullness. 

Cheruit  is  showing  chemise,  or  slip- 
over-the-head,  dresses  made  of  a new 
rough  homespun  silk,  called  bourre  de 
soie. 

Jenny  is  making  use  of  ideas  drawn 
from  the  Louis  XIV  period  and  is  also 
using  on  her  dresses  the  large  lace  col- 
lar in  vogue  during  the  reign  of  Louis 

XIII. 

Worth  is  showing  favor  to  skirts 
with  bustle  drapery  and  is  emphasizing 
full  sleeves. 


short  pelt  is  favored  for  this  purpose, 
such  as  moleskin  or  ermine. 

Bodice  in  Two  Materials 

Dresses  show  great  use  of  sleeves  and 
basques  made  in  fabrics  contrasting  with 
the  bodice  proper.  For  instance,  the  new- 
est Bulloz  model  in  blue  serge  has  a Rus- 
sian blouse  with  waistline  at  the  hip,  of 
which  the  pleated  basque  and  the  long, 
full,  leg-of-mutton  sleeve  are  of  taupe  vel- 
vet. The  serge  portion  of  the  bodice  is 
embroidered  in  steel  threads.  The  belt  is 
of  gray  suede. 

Fullness  at  top  of  sleeve  is  assured. 
The  short,  full,  top-of-sleeve  puff  of  the 
1830  period  and  the  up-to-date  form  of 
the  leg-of-mutton  sleeve  are  chiefly  fav- 
ored. 

Skirts  to  Be  Longer 

Within  the  last  month  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly stated  that  skirts  are  to  be  long- 
er, and  that  they  are  to  be  less  full.  On 
the  other  hand  all  the  skirts  now  worn  are 
as  short  as  ever.  That  the  long  skirt  is 
to  be  pushed  for  the  winter,  however,  ad- 
mits of  no  doubt.  At  the  present  time  the 


dressmakers  are  endeavoring  to  bridge 
over  the  change  from  the  short  skirt  to 
the  long  by  the  use  of  a transparent  band 
or  ruffle  finish  at  the  hem.  Several  of  the 
new  Callot  models  show  skirts  fully  12  in. 


Drawn  in  Paris  for  the  Economist 


Influence  of  Princess  Line 

Shown  in  this  model  of  black  mohair  in  the  long 
front  panel.  The  deep,  pleated  flounce  is  a new 
skirt  feature. 

above  the  ankle,  but  finished  with  a band 
of  transparent  lace  which  reaches  to  with- 
in 2 in.  of  the  ground.  Such  skirts,  thus 
far,  show  an  irregular  line  at  the  bottom. 
Many  of  the  new  skirts  are  cut  on  the 
straight  of  the  goods. 

Other  Features  of  Skirts 

Machine  pleatings  of  all  descriptions 
are  continued  as  trimmings  for  skirts,  as 
well  as  for  jackets.  The  skirt  made  with 
the  upper  part  box-pleated  or  accordion 
pleated  and  the  lower  portion  plain  from 
knee  to  hem  predominates.  Many  of  the 
houses  are  using  bustle  draperies;  others 
are  making  their  skirts  with  a flat  line 
both  at  the  hips  and  at  the  back.  The 
one  feature  upon  which  all  agree  is  the 
slim  hip.  The  distended  hip  is  practically 
done  for,  except  as  regards  dresses  de- 
signed for  evening  wear. 
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COATS 

THAT 

SELL 


Values 


yyiEWyORK  I That 

$3  to  $27-50  ^f  Astonish 

One  Style  From  Paris 


No.  453 


Price,  $1A.50 


Made  of  Botany  Broadcloth  or  Velour, 
trimmed  with  best  quality  silk  Plush,  as 
illustrated,  lined  throughout  with  yarn- 
dyed  peau  de  cygne. 


Price,  $ 


19 


.50 


Terms,  2/10  30  or  3/10 

We  have  others  that  look  as  good,  for 
much  less. 

Write  for  Samples 

THE  PANARD  COMPANY 

(JUST  OFF  BROADWAY) 

34-36-38  West  27th  Street  NEW  YORK 


L0UI5  GRAUER  MAX  ROSENBERG 


Represented  by 
B.  S.  Seasongood, 
Middle  West 
Louis  M.  Levy, 
Pacific  Coast 


Represented  by 
Moe  Rafelson, 

New  England,  New  York 
State  and  Pennsylvania 


Fleuerette 


An  original  creation 
— one  of  many  in  our 
extensive  Fall  line. 


4-9 


E Sk> 

GOO  PR  EY  B'UH.OinQ 

Street  And  7™  avenu£ 
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Coat  and  Suit  Strike  to  Be  Settled  Soon 

Manufacturers  and  Union  Men  Again  Optimistic  as  to  the  Outlook — In  Such  Case 
Business  in  This  Branch  of  New  York’s  Industry  Will  Boom  in  the  Near  Future 


That  a general  resumption  of  the  coat, 
suit  and  skirt  branches  of  the  garment  in- 
dustry in  New  York,  after  fourteen  weeks 
of  lockout  and  strike,  will  come  to  pass 
within  the  next  few  days  is  the  prediction 
made  by  men  who  should  be  in  a position 
to  speak  with  authority.  Unless  a new 
flare-up,  now  wholly  unforeseen,  occurs, 
it  would  seem,  full  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  the  optimistic  views  above  cited.  There 
is  apparently  no  question  of  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  agreement  reached  on  Tuesday 
of  last  week  by  the  manufacturers’  associ- 
ation and  the  union.  (See  note  as  to 
strike’s  close,  on  page  40.) 

There  is  much  reason  in  the  statements 
made  by  men  who  have  had  an  inside 
view  of  the  struggle  from  the  first  that  it 
would  be  expecting  too  much  for  so  long 
a contest  to  be  brought  to  an  amicable  con- 
clusion without  such  an  interruption  as 
occurred  last  week,  when  a meeting  of  the 
shop  chairmen  revolted  against  the  efforts 
of  their  representatives  to  end  the  strike 
and  refused  to  allow  their  proposals  to 
come  to  a vote  of  the  general  body. 

Friendly  Relations  Maintained 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  operatives  desire  to  return 
to  work.  In  many  cases,  friendly  re- 
lations have  been  maintained  during 
the  entire  time  of  the  strike  be- 
tween manufacturers  and  their 
employees.  Evidence  for  the  ac- 
curacy of  this  statement  is  pre-  ( 
sented  in  loans  continuously 
made  by  some  of  the  employers 
to  their  employees  in  order  to  sus- 
tain the  latter  during  their  tem- 
porary idleness,  with  the  under- 
standing that  reimbursement  will  be 
made  in  small  payments  after  work  is 
resumed.  On  the  whole,  however,  it 
is  believed  that  there  will  be  considerable 
dissatisfaction  for  a time  after  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  by  reason  of  the  influence  of 
the  radical  elements  in  the  union  with 
which  the  workers  have  been  in  close  con- 
tact during  the  time  they  have  been  out 
of  employment. 

The  manufacturers  are  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preparedness  to  produce  a maxi- 
mum output  just  as  soon  as  the  factories 
are  opened.  They  have  the  materials,  they 
have  the  models  and  they  have  the  orders. 

Fabric  Prices  High 

In  spite  of  the  long  strike,  the  mills 
making  high-class  woolen  dress  fabrics 
have  felt  no  slackening  of  demand  for  mer- 
chandise. Many  of  these  mills  oversold  on 
fall  fabrics  early  in  the  year  and  would 
have  been  glad  to  get  cancellations,  but 
the  strike  has  not  seemed  to  produce  any. 
One  reason  for  this  is  the  increase  of  high- 
class  domestic  fabrics  as  a result  of  the 
diminution  in  imports  within  the  last  year. 

This  decrease  is  so  marked  that  the  fol- 
lowing figures  are  of  interest  to  the  trade 
in  general : The  total  imports  of  women’s 


dress  fabrics  for  the  twelve-month  ending 
May  1,  1915,  amounted  to  $7,072,514.  In 
the  twelve  months  following,  the  total  im- 
ports of  these  fabrics  were  reduced  to 
$1,687,945.  During  the  year  ending  May 
1,  1915,  the  United  Kingdom  sent  us  about 
$3,890,750  worth  of  women’s  dress  fabrics, 
and  Germany  sent  about  $1,458,600.  Dur- 
ing the  twelve  months  following  that  year 
the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
were  reduced  to  $1,547,000  and  those  from 
Germany  to  less  than  $5,000 ! 

Manufacturers  of  the  lower  grades  of 
women’s  dress  fabrics  have  been  affected 
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Simple  Voile  Waist 

The  cotton  waists  are  mostly  finished  with 
touches  of  embroidery  or  fine  laces.  This  fall 
model  is  from  Trio  Waist  Co. 

by  the  long  strike.  But  they  have  found 
encouragement  in  the  fact  that  many  de- 
mands for  immediate  shipment  were  re- 
ceived a week  ago,  when  the  end  of  the 
strike  seemed  to  be  in  sight. 

Higher  Cost  of  Garments 

The  increased  cost  of  woolen  fabrics 
ranges  around  25  to  30  per  cent.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  this 
increase  on  the  price  per  suit  as  sold  to 
the  retail  buyer  is  that  the  garment  that 
formerly  sold  for  $10  will  now  hover 
around  $13.  It  is  felt  that  the  increases 
will  be  sharper  in  the  better  grades,  some 
numbers  that  would  have  been  $20  under 
former  conditions  having  already  been  sold 


at  $28  per  garment. 

Labor  conditions,  when  the  new  regu- 
lations are  put  into  operation,  may  tend  to 
make  even  sharper  price  increases  neces- 
sary. 

Some  Advantages  Created 

To  retailers,  as  well  as  to  manufactur- 
ers, the  conditions  caused  by  the  strike  are 
not  expected  to  prove  an  unmixed  evil.  In 
fact,  the  opinion  is  repeatedly  expressed 
that  many  of  the  evils  usually  encountered 
in  a normal  season  will  be  absent.  The 
date  in  the  season  when  styles  become 
settled  has  now  about  arrived.  The  period 
of  experiment  will  be  cut  very  short  or 
eliminated  altogether.  Buyers  will  prob- 
ably have  a better  idea  of  the  styles  they 
can  use,  and  this  will  also  be  an  advantage 
to  the  manufacturers,  in  that  the  latter 
will  be  thus  enabled  to  push  operation  on 
much  larger  initial  orders  than  are  cus- 
tomary. Moreover,  the  delay  already  suf- 
fered will  result  in  so  heavy  a demand 
upon  the  factories  that  it  is  not  expected 
that  there  will  be  opportunity  for  some 
time  to  come  for  the  designers  to  issue 
radical  changes  of  style. 

Buyers  Seek  Authentic  Styles 

To  the  observer  who  is  experienced  in 
this  market  it  would  naturally  seem  that  a 
decided  advantage  would  be  enjoyed  at 
this  time  by  those  manufacturers  who  de- 
pend for  their  output  upon  sub-contractors 
and  whose  transactions  with  retailers  are 
in  the  nature  of  sales  from  made-up  stock. 
This  class  of  manufacturers,  however, 
have  suffered  by  the  tie-up  of  those  other 
operators  who  maintain  their  own  plants 
and  who  have  the  added  problem  of  deal- 
ing with  organized  labor. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  to  this  wom- 
en’s garment  market  that  the  confidence 
of  retailers  depends  upon  the  showings  of 
those  concerns  which  manufacture  in  their 
own  plants.  The  presentation  of  a style 
in  the  showroom  of  one  of  these  manufac- 
turers gives  it  the  endorsement  which  so 
many  of  these  buyers  seem  to  require. 

Some  of  the  higher  class  manufactur- 
ers find  satisfaction  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  long  delay  in  opening  the  fall  season 
will  amount  to  a serious  set-back  to  those 
small  concerns  which  depend  for  their 
models  on  the  copying  of  designs  orig- 
inated by  the  high-class  makers. 

Special  Orders 

It  is  also  expected  that  manufacturers 
will  have  little  time  for  the  production  of 
goods  on  the  special  orders  which  have 
come  to  be  considered  one  of  the  abuses  of 
the  women’s  garment  trade.  While  the 
manufacturers  will  not  take  any  radical 
stand  on  this  question  and  will  continue  to 
fill  special  orders  within  reason,  it  is  well 
known  in  the  trade  that  many  of  them  will 
welcome  any  good  opportunity  to  discour- 
age the  practice.  And,  as  suggested,  such 
an  opportunity  now  seems  to  be  presented. 
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CLOSING  OUT  SAI  F. 


AN  EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 


Dress,  Waist  and  Kindred  Manufacturers, 
Jobbers  and  Retailers 


Embroideries,  Laces,  Trimmings  and  Piece  Goods 
Far  Below  Ruling  Market  Prices 


The  opportunity  is  afforded  manufacturers,  jobbers 
and  retailers  to  pick  up  desirable  merchandise  at 
bargain  prices.  The  complete  line  includes: — 


Embroideries — In  Voiles,  Organdies  and  Trimmings — Ornaments  and  Buttons. 

\z\/-  2 g g g 

Laces  — Insertions,  Edges  and  Venice,  Cotton  Piece  Goods  Pi ints,  Silk  and  Cotton 

Mixtures,  Novelties  and  Fancies. 


Insertions,  Edges  and  Venice, 
Plauen,  Fancies  and  Nets. 

Silks — Fancies,  Jap  Silks,  etc. 


Woolens. 

SALE  NOW  GOING  ON 


CALL  AND  MAKE  SELECTIONS  WITHOUT  DELAY 


See  our  FALL  and  WINTER  DRESS  and  WAIST  ANNOUNCEMENT  on  page  73 


JOS.  ROSENBERG  & CO.,  4th  Floor,  134  Spring  St.,  New  York 


CLEANLINESS 


Analysis  of  the  recent  epidemic  among  children  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country,  has  emphasized  more  than  ever  the 
need  of  cleanliness  as  a powerful  factor  in  avoiding  infection. 

In  the  care  of  young  children,  the  character  of  their  cloth- 
ing is  of  primary  importance.  "Stork”  baby  goods  are  in 
use  by  thousands  of  careful  mothers  as  an  aid  in  keeping 
their  children  clean,  comfortable  and  healthy. 

Play  up  this  idea  to  push  your  sales  of  “Stork”  goods,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  make  sure  your  stock  of  “Stork”  goods 
is  equal  to  the  demand  that  will  be  made  on  it. 

The  “Stork”  line  includes  pants,  bibs,  diapers,  knockabouts, 

waterproof  bags,  and  the  famous  “Stork”  sheeting the 

light,  white,  sanitary,  belter-than-rubber  waterproof  fabric. 

Every  article  bears  our  registered  trademark the  word  or 

the  bird. 


Ask  your  jobber  for  the  goods  and  write  us  for  a complete 
campaign  of  selling  suggestions. 


The  Stork  Company 


72  Broad  Street, 


Boston,  Mass. 


New  York: 

53  Leonard  St. 


San  Francisco 
Searight-Waldeck 
124  Sansome  St. 


London: 

Fore  St.  Ave.,  E.  C. 


The  goods  that  made  the  Stork,  famous 


LOUIS  GRAUER  MX  ROSENBERG 


Represented  by 
B.  S.  Seasongood, 
Middle  West. 
Louis  M.  Levy, 
Pacific  Coast. 


Represented  by 
Moe  Rafelson, 

New  England,  New  York 
State  and  Pennsylvania. 
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Causes  of  Scarcity 

Shortage  of  Supply  of  Skins,  Dyes  and 
Labor  Most  Important 

A realization  of  the  serious  phases  of 
the  glove  situation  is  bringing  the  glove 
buyers  to  the  market  much  earlier  than 
1 usual  this  season.  Especial  concern  is  felt 
regarding  deliveries,  which  appear  more 
' uncertain  as  the  fall  season  develops. 

In  many  instances,  those  who  have 
placed  import  orders  at  a given  price  fear 
a refusal  of  delivery,  because  the  cost  of 
production  has  increased  so  rapidly  that 
[ manufacturers  and  importers  feel  that 
| they  cannot  now  make  deliveries  at  the 
price  the  order  was  booked  without  suffer- 
ing a loss.  In  other  instances  importers 
have  been  confronted  with  so  many  manu- 
facturing difficulties  that  they  are  not  able 
| to  make  delivery  at  any  price.  Such  cases, 
however,  are  comparatively  few,  because 
the  far-seeing  buyers  have  been  exceed- 
i ingly  cautious  in  placing  their  orders  only 
I with  dependable  houses. 

Situation  in  Millau,  France 

The  conditions  in  the  foreign  glove 
j markets  continue  extremely  complicated. 

I For  example,  in  Millau,  the  center  of  the 
1 lamb  industry,  it  is  estimated  that  this 
season’s  production  will  be  about  40  per 
cent  below  normal.  This  is  due  largely  to 
the  requisition  of  skins  in  the  wool  by  the 
French  government  for  uniforms  for  the 
winter  campaign  of  1916-17.  Other  fac- 
tors are  the  shortage  of  labor,  the  lack  of 
chemicals  required  for  removing  the  wool 
I and  dressing  the  leather,  the  insufficient 
supply  of  naphthaline  for  the  destruction 
[ of  vermin  and  the  increase  in  the  cost 
| of  all  sundries  such  as  clasps,  sewing 
| thread,  needles  and  embroidery  silks. 

Rapid  Advance  in  Cost  of  Lambs 

Manufacturing  conditions  are  further 
complicated  by  the  difficulties  attending 
the  staining  of  skins,  due  to  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  body  of  the  dye,  tone  of  the 
color  and  the  lack  of  experienced  opera- 
tives. All  of  these  causes  combine  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  lamb  product.  Thus 
the  price  has  advanced  to  francs  39,  41 
and  43  per  dozen  for  two-clasp  over-seam 
| lamb  gloves  with  one  row  embroidery.  To 
this  must  be  added  $2  per  dozen  for  duty 
and  approximately  33  cents  for  packing 
and  carrying  charges,  insurance  and  all 
delivery  expenses. 

Lamb  Pique  Suedes 

The  strain  on  the  demand  for  mochas 
s now  somewhat  relieved  by  the  arrival 
jf  lamb  pique  suedes  of  excellent  quality 
ind  style.  In  addition,  the  newer  lamb 
oroducts  generally  are  being  carefully 
iressed  up  with  elaborate  four-row  em- 
broideries and  handsome  clasps  to  assume 
he  character  and  appearance  of  the 
’ormer  $1.50  kid,  which,  on  account  of  the 
ncrease  in  the  cost  of  kid  skins  in  the 
vhite  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  supply  of 


skins  in  the  hair,  has,  where  true  quality 
is  maintained,  been  advanced  to  the  $2 
class. 

Strike  at  Chapareillon  Settled 

In  the  kid  glove  field  production  is  fur- 
ther hampered  by  the  lack  of  women  sew- 
ers who  are  now  leaving  the  factories  to 
harvest  the  crops.  Moreover,  this  year  the 
approach  of  shorter  days  with  the  attend- 
ing falling-off  in  production,  instead  of  be- 
ing accepted  with  the  usual  good  grace,  is 
regarded  as  an  additional  hardship. 

The  strike  of  pique  sewers  at  Chapa- 
reillon has  delayed  work  in  finishing,  but 
an  adjustment  of  the  differences  has  been 
made  by  the  Chambre  Syndicale  of  Gre- 
noble by  the  granting  of  the  increase  de- 
manded. 

Prices  Fluctuating 

The  price  barometer  in  both  the  kid 
and  lamb  field  fluctuates  daily.  In  some 
instances,  skins  in  the  white  of  a fair 
grade  will  be  quoted  in  the  market  in  the 
neighborhood  of  francs  50  to  55  per 
dozen,  and  three  days  later  the  same  goods 
may  range  in  price  from  francs  70  to  75 
per  dozen. 

Improved  Domestic  Situation 

In  the  domestic  field  the  cost  of  skins, 
though  high,  is  more  stable.  Labor  condi- 
tions, too,  are  becoming  more  healthy,  and 
the  majority  of  Fulton  County  mills  are 
running  to  capacity  on  goods  that  are  ex- 
ceedingly creditable  in  quality  and  in  style. 
For  instance,  lamb  piques  at  approximate- 
ly $13.50  per  dozen  are  being  turned  out 
which  compare  favorably  with  the  few 
samples  of  these  goods  now  coming  from 
the  foreign  markets. 

The  influence  of  adverse  conditions 
both  at  home  and  abroad  has  been  more  in 
evidence  on  the  cheaper  grades  of  pique 
lamb,  such  as  were  formerly  supplied,  for 
the  most  part,  by  Germany.  Recognition 
on  the  part  of  the  retail  buyer  that  there 
is  a necessity  for  an  advance  in  the  price 
of  such  goods  goes  far  toward  relieving 
the  exceptional  strain  of  such  a condition. 

Improved  Style  Features 

The  vogue  for  pique  sewing,  wide  em- 
broideries and  wrist-length  styles  con- 
tinues. The  tendency  for  wrist  length  as 
long  as  the  old-fashioned  three-clasp  glove 
is  noteworthy.  In  the  newer  goods,  how- 
ever, a handsome  pearl  clasp  is  used  in- 
stead of  the  three  clasps. 

As  to  colors,  the  favored  yellow  and 
gray  shades  will  continue  to  hold  atten- 
tion, especially  during  the  early  fall.  The 
more  staple  African  brown,  navy  and  bot- 
tle green  are  indicated  for  winter  distribu- 
tion. The  major  portion  of  the  business, 
however,  will  be  done  on  black  with  white 
and  white  with  black,  in  handsome  con- 
trasting effects. 

Tense  Situation  in  Silks 

In  the  silk  glove  field  the  shortage  of 
the  cheaper  grades  in  white  continues  un- 


abated. The  majority  of  manufacturers, 
however,  are  increasing  their  output  of 
this  class  of  goods  in  so  far  as  the  cost  of 
silk  and  the  increased  cost  of  production 
permits. 

Orders  for  fall  delivery  on  double  silk 
gloves  are  growing  in  quantity.  Such 
goods  make  an  admirable  substitute  for 
silk-lined  mochas  and  silk-lined  capes 
which  are  now  quoted  at  almost  prohibi- 
tive prices. 

Further  stimulation  to  the  silk  glove 
sale  will  be  the  shortage  in  the  finer  grades 
of  fabric  gloves  such  as  chamois  suedes 
and  chamois  lisles. 

-f 

Efficient  Assistants 

Why  Some  Department  Heads  Have 
Them  and  Others  Haven’t 

Said  the  general  manager  of  a Western 
store  recently  to  an  Economist  staff-mem- 
ber who  dropped  in  to  see  him : “An  odd 
coincidence  happened  here  today.  Two  of 
our  department  managers  have  just  been 
away  on  three  weeks’  trips,  and  I was 
strikingly  impressed  at  what  happened  on 
their  return.  One  was  the  head  of  the 
dress  goods  and  silks,  the  other  has  charge 
of  the  upholsteries,  bedding  and  blankets. 

“They  got  back  from  the  market  on 
the  same  date.  The  manager  of  the  uphol- 
steries, etc.,  came  into  my  office  with  a 
worried,  glum  look.  He  seemed  to  be  car- 
rying the  weight  of  the  world  on  his 
shoulders.  His  hands  were  full  of  bills, 
correspondence  and  other  data. 

AW,  Poor  Yorick! 

“I  looked  at  him  and  said,  ‘What  is  the 
trouble?’  ‘Everything!’  he  replied.  ‘I 
don’t  know  what  is  the  matter  with  those 
idiots  in  my  department.  Seems  like  noth- 
ing goes  right  unless  I’m  here.  I suppose 
it  just  means  I will  have  to  work  nights 
for  weeks  now  to  straighten  out  every- 
thing that  has  not  happened  that  should 
have  happened  while  I was  away.  Isn’t 
it  a crime  for  a fellow  to  have  to  work  so 
hard  and  carry  all  the  responsibility? 
Wouldn’t  you  think  that  some  of  those 
geezers  would  take  a little  responsibility 
and  do  things  differently?’ 

Enter,  a Real  Manager 

“I  didn’t  say  anything  much  to  him,  but 
I thought  a good  deal.  Just  as  he  was 
leaving  my  office  in  came  the  dress  goods 
man.  He  looked  energetic  and  enthusi- 
astic. He  had  a little  slip  of  paper,  with 
a few  notations  on  it,  in  his  hand.  He 
said,  brightly,  ‘I  have  just  come  in  to  re- 
joice with  you  over  the  work  that  the  de- 
partment has  done  in  my  absence.  Isn’t 
it  wonderful?  I am  really  astonished. 
Those  fellows  seem  to  work  better  when 
I am  away  than  when  I am  here.  I think 
I have  got  a loafer’s  job.  Everybody 
seems  to  try  to  outdo  himself  in  my  ab- 
sence. I think  they  really  enjoy  trying 
to  ‘put  it  over’  on  me.  Isn’t  it  fine?  I 

(Continued  on  page  85) 
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WHY  SHOP 

When  a visit  to  this 
the  greatest  hosiery 
salesroom  known  will 
save  you  much  time 
and  trouble. 

Our  sales  floor  is 

4 

crowded  daily  with 
home  buyers  in  the 
market,  also  from 
every  quarter  of  the 
Globe  to  see  and  buy 
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Onyx"  * Hosiery 


Offic# 


A representative  of  a Calcutta 
concern  with  52  branches  in  the 
Far  East  all  selling  Onyx  fer- 
vently wished  that  his  buyers 
could  see  the  Onyx  display  so 
rich  in  new  ideas. 


SEE  THE  “ONYX”  LINE  FIRST 


Sole  Selling  Agents  for 

PAUL  GUENTHER , Inc. 

Manufacturer  of  Full  Fashioned  Silk  Hosiery 


SOLE  SELLING  AGENTS  FOR 

“ MERODE ” and  “ HARVARD  MILLS ” UNDERWEAR 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Winship,  Boit  & Co. 


Emery -Beers  Company , Inc . 

153-161  East  24th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Boston  Office:  Philadelphia  Office:  Chicago  Office: 

31  Bedford  Street  1033  Chestnut  Street  The  Lytton  Building 

San  Francisco  Office:  Bankers’  Investment  Building 


Ladies’  Cardigan  Jackets 

We  are  now  showing  complete  lines  of  Cardigan 
Jackets  in  all  lengths,  styles  and  qualities,  at  prices 
considerably  under  present  market  values, 


For  OCTOBER-NOVEMBER  deliveries 

Although  many  of  our  lines  have  been  sold  up  for 
the  balance  of  the  year,  we  offer  limited  quanti- 
ties of — 


Scarfs  Shawls  Skirts  Leggings 

Carriage  Robes  Infants’  Mittens 

Infants’  Sweaters  Juvenile  Sweaters 
Combination  Sets  (plain  and  brushed) 
Brushed  Scarfs,  Scarf  Sets,  etc. 


For  OCTOBER-NOVEMBER  deliveries 

All  shipments  made  as  and  when  Promised. 


S#  ESTABLISHED  I I S 7 9 

imoii  Ascher  c 

Factory,  Glendale,  L.  I. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

Fancy  Knit  Goods  Exclusively 
390-396  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Chicago  Boston 

409  Medinah  Building  67  Chauncy  Street 
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Knit  Goods  Demand  and  Supply  ’Way  Out  of  Kilter 

Former  Continues  to  Aeroplane,  While  Latter  Cannot  Be  Lifted — Why  Prices  Have  Been  Pegged 
Upward — Important  Point  in  Retail  Policy  Receives  Further  Emphasis  and  Will  Be  Heeded  by  the  Wise 


Stabilized  prices  on  knit  goods  in  con- 
nection with  reorders  for  fall  merchandise 
are  a vain  hope  this  year  and  any  expecta- 
tion of  their  development  will  positively 
fail  of  realization.  Demand  and  supply 
are  so  far  out  of  balance  that  the  latter 
side  of  the  scale  touches  bottom  while  the 
former  is  aeroplaning. 

Causes  of  Higher  Prices 

The  only  thing  in  sight  is  higher  and 
still  higher  prices.  This,  by  the  way,  is 
not  in  all  instances  because  of  any  neces- 
sity for  higher  prices,  but  rather  because 
they  are  obtainable.  Some  of  the  more 
recent  advances  have  been  made  with  a 
view  of  keeping  customers  away,  because 
the  mills  in  question  cannot  by  any  possi- 
bility take  care  of  new  business.  In  other 
instances,  quotations  have  been  raised  be- 
cause the  mills  were  insufficiently  covered 
with  manufacturing  materials  and  have  to 
pay  unusual  figures  for  additional  supplies. 
In  still  other  cases  the  mills  are  in  a posi- 
tion to  take  orders,  but,  appreciating  their 
opportunities,  are  squeezing  out  the  last 
cent. 

While  the  last-mentioned  method  can- 
not be  commended  as  good  business  prac- 
tice, it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  be 
followed  when  one  considers  the  lean  years 
with  which  knit  goods  manufacturers,  as 
a rule,  have  been  surfeited.  With  few  ex- 


ceptions, practically  the  only  manufactur- 
ers who  have  made  real  money  for  some 
years  past  are  those  who  have  advertised 
their  product. 

Profits  Not  Always  Greater 

Moreover,  the  higher  prices  obtained 
this  year  have,  by  no  means,  represented 
higher  profits  as  a general  rule.  Often  the 
increase  has  not  covered  the  higher  cost  of 
production,  and  especially  is  this  true  in 
the  case  of  manufacturers  who  refused  to 
lower  their  standard  to  meet  a price 
demand. 

This  condition  applies  in  a considerable 
measure  as  regards  goods  for  next  spring, 
but  by  no  means  to  the  same  extent  as  on 
goods  sold  early  this  year  for  the  coming 
fall.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  this  will 
all  be  changed  by  the  time  openings  are 
made  in  November  for  fall,  1917,  and  that 
knit  goods  makers  will  secure  entirely 
satisfactory  profits. 

Must  Modify  Retail  Prices 

All  this  is  of  greater  interest  to  retail- 
ers than  might  appear  on  the  surface  be- 
cause of  the  bearing  it  must  have  upon 
their  ultimate  profits.  If  they  must  pay 
more  they  must  get  more,  and  to  get  more 
means  a still  further  departure  from  the 
established  retail  prices  which  have  be- 
come a fixture  in  the  case  of  knit  goods  to 
a greater  extent,  as  the  trade  well  knows, 


than  in  almost  any  other  line  of  dry  goods. 

A good  beginning  has  been  made  this 
year,  but  the  wedge  has  not  by  any  means 
been  driven  home.  There  never  was  a 
time  when  it  was  so  imperatively  neces- 
sary for  retailers  to  look  into  the  future 
for  at  least  a year  ahead,  carefully,  calmly, 
dispassionately  and  without  prejudice. 

Delay  in  Deliveries 

So  far  as  the  coming  season  is  con- 
cerned, each  week  the  outlook  for  satis- 
factory shipments  becomes  less  promising. 
The  Economist  has  no  desire  to  sow  the 
seed  of  pessimism,  but  we  can  see  no  silver 
lining  to  the  clouds  that  hover  over  the 
retailer’s  horizon  when  it  comes  to  secur- 
ing either  needed  duplicates  or  good  de- 
liveries. 

The  suggestion  made  many  months  ago 
to  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  the  effort  to 
secure  early  shipments  of  goods  on  back 
order  applies  now  with  even  greater  force, 
even  though  such  a course  may  add  to  the 
expense  of  storage,  insurance  and  han- 
dling. 

In  a few  short  weeks  fall  openings  will 
be  the  rule  and  preparedness  must  be  the 
order  of  the  day,  if  profits  are  to  be 
secured. 

Another  and  very  important  factor  to 
consider  is  the  probable  congestion  on  the 
railroads  when  the  crops  begin  to  move. 


Efficient  Assistants 


(Continued  from  page  83) 

tell  you,  it  does  one  good  to  be  associated 
with  loyal,  hard-working  and  industrious 
help.  I tell  my  boys  to  go  the  full  limit 
when  I am  away,  to  keep  up  everything 
and  make  it  move.  Sometimes  they  go  a 
little  faster  pace  than  I expect,  but  I do 
not  complain.  I want  them  to  feel  that 
they  are  just  as  important  as  I am.  They 
make  mistakes — but  so  do  I.  But  when  I 
am  away  they  just  make  things  whiz,  to 
show  me  that  they  can  do  it.  I tell  you 
it  is  a great  satisfaction  to  come  back  after 
being  away  for  three  weeks  and  find  my 
department  livelier  even  than  it  was  when 
I left.  I have  had  splendid  letters  from 
every  one  of  the  fellows  in  charge  of  the 
different  stocks,  telling  me  what  they  had 
done  and  what  they  were  going  to  do,  and 
every  time  I sent  a letter  back  I said,  ‘Go 
to  it !’  And  they  certainly  have  kept 
things  going  at  a fine  pace  while  I have 
been  away.’ 


Food  for  Thought 

“When  they  left  me,”  continued  the 
general  manager,  “I  began  to  think, 
‘Which  of  these  men  is  a real  manager?’ 
I I said  to  myself,  ‘What  kind  of  an  ex- 
ecutive is  a man  if  his  department  stands 
still  during  his  absence?’ 

“I  realized  that  an  assistant  who  is  not 
given  responsibility  when  his  chief  is  at 


hand  can  not  know  how  to  assume  it  when 
his  chief  is  away.  I have  made  up  my 
mind  that  I am  going  to  look  out  for  man- 
agers who  can  so  organize  their  depart- 
ment that  it  will  go  on  all  right  during 
their  temporary  absence.  Passing  along 
the  detail,  encouraging  assistants,  not  only 
to  do  what  they  are  told,  but  to  show  in- 
itiative, is  a big  factor  in  success  in  re- 
tailing. The  ‘faithful,  hard-working,’ 
plodding,  painstaking  and  often  querulous 
manager,  trying  to  do  all  the  work  him- 
self, is  not  the  kind  of  a man  I want.  An 
executive’s  job  is  to  make  others  work. 
His  part  is  to  so  organize  his  machine  that 
it  will  grind  perfectly  in  his  absence,  and 
to  constantly  improve  the  machine,  build- 
ing it  up,  in  order  that  the  output  may 
reach  the  maximum  while  the  cost  of  op- 
eration is  minimized.” 

* 

Good  Time  in  Omaha 


The  annual  picnic  of  the  Burgess-Nash  Co., 
Omaha,  Neb.,  held  on  July  17,  was  attended  by 
all  of  the  concern’s  500  employees.  Led  by  a 
brass  band,  the  party  traveled  in  eight  open  cars 
to  a near-by  park,  where  a long  string  of  tickets, 
presented  to  each  participant  before  starting, 
gave  admission  to  all  the  various  amusements  and 
attractions.  There  were  also  athletic  sports,  for 
which  prizes  were  awarded.  Both  President 
Ward  M.  Burgess  and  Vice-President  Louis  C. 
Nash  took  part  in  the  proceedings,  which  were 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  A.  L.  Green,  ad- 
vertising manager. 


Salesmen  Meet  Executives 


The  annual  convention  of  their  salesmen,  re- 
cently held  by  the  Chicago-Kenosha  Hosiery  Co., 
whose  headquarters  are  in  Kenosha,  Wis.,  was  the 
occasion  for  the  mapping  out  of  an  active  pro- 
gram for  the  ensuing  year.  Forty-five  of  the 
concern’s  traveling  representatives  were  in  at- 
tendance. The  proceedings,  in  which  the  officers 
of  the  concern  and  other  members  of  the  organi- 
zation took  part,  were  also  marked  by  addresses 
from  men  of  prominence  who  are  connected  with 
other  institutions. 

Two  days  were  devoted  to  discussions,  while 
the  program  for  the  third  day  included  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  concern’s  plant  and  an  outing,  of 
which  auto  and  steamboat  rides,  a dinner  and  a 
cabaret  were  features. 

4 

Jack  J.  Litzenstein,  formerly  with  Abraham- 
son  Bros.,  Oakland,  Cal.,  is  now  with  S.  M. 
Levee,  Vallejo,  Cal.  Mr.  Litzenstein  has  charge 
of  the  fancy  goods,  notions,  hosiery  and  art  de- 
partments. 

Having  decided  to  discontinue  their  men’s 
clothing  and  shoe  departments  and  having  sold 
their  entire  stock  of  such  goods,  the  Bing-Stoke 
Co.,  Reynoldsville,  Pa.,  have  increased  the  space 
which  they  devote  to  the  general  dry  goods  lines 
and  women’s  furnishings. 

John  F.  Weber,  for  many  years  a resident  of 
Trinidad,  Col.,  and  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Carpenter- Weber  Clothing  Co.  of  that  city,  has 
disposed  of  his  interest  in  that  concern  to  his 
partner,  W.  H.  Carpenter.  Mr.  Weber  has  as- 
sociated himself  with  the  Golden  Rule  Store, 
Sterling,  Col.  This  is  one  of  the  eighty  or  more 
stores  conducted  in  the  West  and  Northwest  by 
the  J.  C.  Fer.r.ey  Co. 
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August  Advertising 

Should  Pave  the  Way  for  New  Fall 
Merchandising  and  Selling 

Who  is  “always  right”  about  the  ads? 
The  adman?  Yes,  he  is  almost  always 
right  about  how  to  write  the  ads  and  when 
to  run  them.  And  he  is  frequently  right 
about  what  items  ought  to  go  into  the 
space,  and  the  departments  represented. 

The  department  head  is  sometimes 
right,  too,  if  the.  store  is  departmentized 
to  such  an  extent  that  each  buyer  is  re- 
sponsible for  everything  that  comes  into 
his  or  her  department  and  for  the  methods 
employed  in  pushing  goods  out  of  the  de- 
partment— getting  them  sold. 

Sometimes,  the  Boss! 

But  the  boss ! He  is  almost  always 
right  except,  perhaps,  regarding  the 
amount  of  space  to  allot  to  a certain  line 
of  goods  in  a certain  week’s  advertising. 
He  knows  more  about  the  store’s  selling 
power  than  any  other  one  person,  and 
his  judgment  is  usually  good.  So  give 
him  a chance  now  and  then,  you  buyers 
and  admen ! You  owe  him  the  opportunity 
to  offer  a suggestion. 

One  of  the  best  times  to  lean  on  the 
head  of  the  house  for  advertising  advice 
is  during  this  month — August — especially 
the  latter  part  of  it. 

August  is  a combination  month  in  ad- 
vertising and  selling.  It  finds  the  store 
still  running  clearance  on  some  lines  and 
putting  new  fall  goods  on  the  shelves. 
This  is  true  of  the  smaller  stores  at  some 
distance  from  the  central  market,  and  it 
might  easily  be  true  of  larger  stores  in 
bigger  cities. 

One-Day-Feature  Ads 

August  is  a transition  month  in  mer- 
chandising, it  is  the  time  when  summer 
demand  and  summer  selling  gradually 
merge  into  fall  demand  and  fall  selling. 
Hence,  an  advertising  policy  that  fits  a 
transition  period  ought  to  be  used.  Not 
a policy  of  big  space  and  frequent  ads  ex- 
ploiting reduced  price  goods — harping  on 
“Summer  Is  Still  Here;  Buy  Cheap  While 
You  Have  the  Chance.”  What  is  needed 
is  a flexible  system — one-day  ads  featur- 
ing seasonable  goods,  even  if  they  are  new 
goods  j ust  unpacked. 

Frequent  Small  Space 

Instead  of  exploiting  all  the  depart- 
ment in  one  big  ad  at  big  expense  of  news- 
paper space,  use  small  space  frequently 
and  exploit  goods  that  are  sure  to  bring  in 
direct  business  and  some  profit. 

Take  an  extra  good  value  from  each 
of  the  leading  departments  of  the  season 
and  feature  them  Twice  or  three  times  a 
week.  When  you  do  this  you  are  using 
small  rspace  with  a certainty  of  getting 
response  the  next  day.  And  you  are  not 
eating  up  money  for  space  that  is  “just 
space”  and  not  really  advertising,  in  the 
technical  sense.  Remember  that  in  Sep- 


tember and  October  you  cannot  stint  on 
space.  You  will  have  to  “stimulate”  in 
earnest  then ; so  be  careful  that  you  do  no 
wasteful  stimulating  in  August. 

Use  August  acls  to  gradually  lead  your 
customers  out  of  summer  into  fall. 

Use  of  August  Ads 

The  first  function  of  an  ad  in  August, 
or  any  other  time,  is  to  bring  people  into 
the  store  with  the  intention  of  satisfying 
a definite  and  immediate  need.  The  second 
function — and  this  is  usually  the  idea  of 
the  boss — is  to  keep  customers  informed 
regarding  the  store’s  merchandising  ac- 
tivity and  the  store  policy.  A big  clear- 
ance ad  in  August  does  not  do  this.  It 
cannot  do  it.  Such  an  ad  is  a generality, 
from  its  very  name.  It  says,  “Come  in 
and  look  around ; maybe  you  will  see  some- 
thing you  need.” 

The  other  kind  of  ad,  the  specialized 
ad,  says,  “Come  in  and  get  something  you 


Four  August  Points 

Specialize  on  merchandise  and  de- 
partments that  lead  customers  from 
summer  to  autumn  shopping. 

Use  frequent  ads  but  small  space  to 
specialize  on  seasonable  items  that  are 
sure  to  bring  response. 

Take  advantage  of  gaps  in  the  sell- 
ing force  to  try-out  the  younger  help 
with  direct  responsibility. 

Feature  school  merchandising  early 
and  by  means  of  a special  selling  event 
for  mothers  and  children. 

r,  ■ ■ ■ . ■ — ...  „ ■.  . sa^aaal 

know  you  want.”  , It  also  implies : “If 
there  is  anything  else  that  occurs  to  you 
while  in  the  store,  get  that  also.” 


The  Junior’s  Chance 


Give  the  junior  an  opportunity  to  show 
himself  capable  of  bigger  things  while  his 
immediate  superior  is  on  a vacation.  From 
time  to  time,  from  now  on  until  the  last 
of  September,  some  one  of  importance  will 
be  out  of  this  or  that  department  for  a 
week  or  two,  and  someone  must  do  his 
work. 

This  week  it  is  the  head  salesman,  the 
next  week  the  superintendent;  then  the 
head  floorwalker,  head  checker  or  the  de- 
partment manager. 

While  the  senior  worker  is  away,  let 
the  junior  try  himself  out,  or  herself,  on 
the  real  responsibilities  of  the  post.  Let 
him  go  ahead  and  do  his  best  in  work,  in 
planning,  in  initiative,  just  as  the  superior 
does  when  he  is  on  the  job. 

Some  day  the  junior  must  take  over 
his  superior’s  work,  just  as  the  superior 
must  take  over  the  work  of  the  man  above 
him.  It  will  be  a fine  thing  for  the  junior, 


the  superior  and  the  store,  if  the  under- 
worker has  had  a small  chance  to  try  his 
hand  at  running  the  part  of  the  ship  under 
his  command.  He  will  be  rid  of  the  awk- 
wardness and  stage  fright  that  always  ac- 
companies the  shouldering  of  new  and  big- 
ger responsibilities  for  the  first  time. 

Summer  in  the  store  is  really  useful  in 
a good  many  ways.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant is  that  of  the  temporary  shifting 
of  responsibility. 

Do  you  do  it  systematically? 


School-Time  Soon 

Are  you  prepared  to  fit  out  the  school- 
boys and  schoolgirls  of  your  town  ? Have 
you  the  goods,  and  have  you  devised  an  in- 
teresting and  practical  plan  for  getting 
your  share  of  this  profitable  business? 
The  time  is  short  for  getting  in  all  the 
goods,  getting  the  departments  into  shape 
and  the  salesforce  tuned  up.  Begin  on 
the  plan  now. 

Children’s  Week 

Hold  a Children’s  Week  some  time  in 
August.  Already,  anxious  and  interested 
parents- — mothers,  in  particular — are  be- 
ginning to  figure  on  the  expense  of  get- 
ting the  children  ready  for  the  opening 
of  school.  They  cannot  wait  until  the  day 
on  which  the  schools  open;  and  neither 
can  you. 

A Better  Name 

If  you  do  not  want  to  call  it  “Children’s 
Week,”  that  being  rather  overworked,  call 
it  “Mothers’  School  Week.”  It  is  just 
that  anyway,  and  as  a central  theme  for  a 
series  of  ads  there  is  nothing  that  tells 
the  story  any  better. 

Feature  children  and  children’s  needs, 
exploiting  particularly  their  school  cloth- 
ing, furnishings,  shoes  and  anything  in 
the  way  of  books  and  supplies.  Keep  in 
mind  the  fact  that  after  school  begins 
there  will  be  ten  months  of  purchasing, 
because  school  is  hard  on  clothing.  But 
get  ready  to  get  the  big  volume  that  the 
first  week  of  school  will  surely  bring  out. 

Use  cuts  of  children  in  the  ads ; set 
aside  some  part  of  the  store  where  chil- 
dren and  their  parents  may  be  served 
easily  and  quickly,  and  put  a “child”  air 
on  the  whole  institution. 

If  the  store  organization  is  large 
enough  and  there  are  proper  facilities,  a 
reception  for  school  children  and  their 
parents  is  a splendid  idea.  This  can  be 
worked  out  along  lines  best  suited  to  the 
store’s  individual  needs.  But  the  main 
thing  is  to  arrange  the  affair  so  the  chil- 
dren will  realize  it  is  in  their  honor.  If 
possible,  have  a special  display  of  some 
kind  to  interest  them,  a display  of  birds  is 
sometimes  used,  or  small  animals,  even  an 
orchestra  helps.  And  have  someone  to  “re- 
ceive” the  children — the  head  of  the  store 
or  the  department  manager.  Try  to  hold 
the  event  on  Friday  or  Saturday. 

Do  it  soon ! 
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Representative 
of  our  line  of 

Ladies’ 

Neckwear 

A line  unequalled  in 
extent  and  character 
comprising  all  the 
latest  effects  in 

Lawn,  Organdie  and 
Georgette  Crepe 

Ranging  from  $2.00 
to  $12.00  doz. 


No.  5765 

LAWN  PURITAN  COLLAR  WITH 
CASCADE  JABOT 

$4.25  per  Doz. 


No.  6305 

LAWN  SHAWL  COLLAR 

$4.25  per  Doz. 


No.  6340 

FINE  ORGANDIE  SAILOR  COLLAR 

$9.00  per  Doz. 

We  Carry  Your  Stock 

— order  an  assortment, 
and  we  shall  help  yon  to 
keep  it  fresh  and  up  to 
date. 

CALHOUN  ROBBINS  & CO. 

Broadway,  19th  and  20th  Sts. 
NEW  YORK 


“ Harvard,  Mills" 

( Hand  Finished) 

and  “M erode" 

( Hand  Finished) 

Ft  ne  Gauge  Ribbed 

Underwear 

To  the  merchant  who  is  concerned 
with  keeping  his  underwear  customers 
season  after  season,  “HARVARD 
MILLS”  and  “MERODE”  Under- 
wear makes  a strong  appeal. 

It  is  a line  that  embodies,  to  a marked 
degree,  the  qualities  so  essential  in 
underwear  as  in  outerwear — fit,  finish, 
satisfactory  wear. 

Every  “HARVARD  MILLS”  and 
“MERODE”  garment  is  cut  and  fin- 
ished by  hand.  This  secures  accuracy 
of  sizing. 

The  inherent  merits  of  the  goods  will 
insure  to  the  merchant  who  sells  them 
the  continued  patronage  of  the  most 
desirable  class  of  custom  in  his  com- 
munity. 

Founded  1888 

Harvard  Knitting  Mill 

{W inship,  Boit  & Co.) 

IK akefield,  Mass. 

New  York  Office  and  Salesrooms: 

153  to  161  East  24th  Street 

Emery-Beers  Company , Inc. 

Sole  Selling  Agents  for  “Harvard  Mills”  and  “Merode”  Brands 


QUAKER 

MILLS 

UNDERWEAR 


“It’s  no  easy  matter  for  me 
to  get  the  kind  of  underwear 
I want,  but  I go  to  the 
QUAKER  MILLS  dealer  and 
am  always  satisfied.  A 

“The  goods  are  dependable 
and  the  store  that  carries 
them  is  the  store  that  gets  my 
trade  every  tim*.” 

Believe  Me! 

It's  Full  Size  and  Honest. 
JAMES  RISK  CO.,  Inc.  j 

Sole  Distributors 

346  Broadway,  New  York  City 


The 

Economist 

Will 

Gladly  Tell 
You 

whatever  you  want 
to  know 

— about  what  to 
buy  and  where 
to  buy  it. 

— about  how  to 
handle  stocks. 

— about  any  prob- 
lem, in  fact,  that 
may  arise  in  the 
field  of  retail 
merchandising. 

Ours  is  a staff  of 
experts — always  at 
your  service. 
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Beckett  Value  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. — 
Three  small  ads,  exploiting  merchandise 
value  and  store  service. 

With  space  as  small  as  is  used  in  these  ads  the 
utmost  skill  in  display  is  needed  to  get  the  read- 
er’s attention.  And  there  must  be  an  idea  that 
emphasizes  the  values  offered. 

These  ads  have  good  display  and  an  idea. 
The  latter  is:  The  Blue  Bird  Sale.  This  is  a 
semi-annual  event  and  stands  for  extra  values  in 
suits,  waists,  dresses  and  other  furnishings  and 
accessories  for  women. 

The  largest  ad  is  3 columns  by  10  in.,  the 
smallest  is  2 columns  by  7 in.  All  are  well  done 
and  well  worth  the  space  utilized. 


Right  Kind  of  Text 

Tepper  Bros.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. — Group 
of  ads,  four  to  six  columns  in  size. 

There  are  five  ads,  each  of  which  exploits  a 
special  merchandising  event,  with  suitable  selec- 
tions of  goods.  One  ad  is  headed  “This  Store  Is 
Always  Crowded — People  Are  Realizing.”  Others 
are  headed,  “It  Will  Be  Another  Busy  Saturday 
at  Tepper’s,”  “An  Unrestricted  Sale  Throughout 
the  Store,”  “This  Store  Is  Just  Overflowing  with 


| FIT  TOW  COLORS 

FJLEE  ay  SWATTERS 

This  Store  Is  Always  Crowded  - People  Are  Realising 

These  Flowery  Voile  Dresses 
Cneaderrt  Stain  tor  Samoa.  15.98 

—EXTRA!  EXTRA!— 
FOURTH  OF  JULY  SALE! 
Men's  Palm  Beach  Suits  at  $7.50 

A Stir  lad  Sear  Buy. 
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Dashing  New  Bathing  Suits 
and  Accessories 
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Site  of 

Sommer  Lint  me 

Stan  NewSfcra 

! -^3 

-41“ 

j£r 
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Real  Boys'  Soils  — With  the 
SrapoyStyle  of  Pat  her  s Clothes 

Sommer  Blossoms  in  These 
Do0-fike  Uttie  Frocks 

" ZA'7i L, 

IIP 

1 jj 

KBS' 

ups 

Trunks  and  Bags 

For  Toor  Week-End  Tnpt 

l Summer  Apparel,”  and  so  on.  Each  ad  carries  a 
distinct  shopping  hint  that  links  up  with  the  mer- 
chandising for  the  day. 

And  the  body  text  is  even  better  than  the 
headline.  It  is  interestingly  written,  has  ideas 
| and  is  brief  and  direct.  Here  is  a sub-caption 
and  its  item:  Shirts  to  the  Front  Now  That 

Waistcoats  Are  Off. 

You’ll  have  to  give  more  consideration  to  the 
shirt  question  now,  as  the  warm  weather  will 
show  them  up  more  and  more  every  day.  We 
are  showing  some  mighty  clever  shirts  worth 
your  while  coming  to  see. 

That  introductory  brings  out  an  idea,  and  the 
items,  four  of  them,  with  prices,  that  follow  it 
back  up  the  idea.  This  is  done  throughout  the 
ads  and  it  is  done  well.  One  of  the  ads  is  here 
reproduced.  It  is  a good  example  of  well  utilized 
medium-sized  space. 


Symmetrical  Layout 

Duncan  & Homer,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. — Two 
five  column  ads,  exploiting  special  merchan- 
dising events. 

One  of  the  ads  features  women’s  ready-to- 
wear,  furnishings  and  accessories  in  a most  com- 
prehensive manner,  making  timely  suggestions 
and  giving  interesting  descriptive  and  appro- 
priate illustrations.  Any  woman  with  a definite 
need  could  easily  acquire  a shopping  impulse 
from  a careful  reading  of  such  an  ad.  It  is 


cheerful  and  interesting  in  appearance  due  to 
skillful  display. 

The  second  ad  is  characterized  by  decidedly 
symmetrical  display.  Every  section  and  every 
caption  balances  every  other  section  and  cap- 
tion. This  ad  exploits  a month-end  clearance, 
and  an  examination  of  the  items  offered  proves 
that  the  sale  is  a popular  one.  Clearance  is  of- 
fered on  one  or  two  seasonable  items  from  every 
seasonable  department.  Not  a great  showing; 
just  enough  to  pique  curiosity  and  create  interest. 

Two  splendidly  managed  ads,  and  just  the 
right  amount  of  space  used,  is  the  verdict. 


These  Look  Summerlike 

Famous  Department  Store,  Brockwayville, 
Pa. — Fourteen-column  spread,  and  a page 
ad,  exploiting  the  store’s  eleventh  birthday. 

The  event  lasted  two  weeks 

and  proved  a big  MF  success,  from  every 

standpoint.  If  all  S Jffl  the  ads  of  the  cam- 
paign looked  like  the  two  submitted 

for  comment,  there  are  good  reasons 

for  the  sale  going  well.  The  ads  are  readable; 

I cnron  ) | Men!  Buy  Hart  Scbaffner  & Marx  Suits  j | wtw—  ~~| 


One  Week,  from  July  22nd  to  July  29th,  Will  Be  a 
Very  Busy  Period  at  the  Anniversary  Sale! 


they  are  so  written,  displayed  and  illustrated  as 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  tired,  overheated 
summer  reader.  There  is  no  crowding  of  type, 
items  or  cuts. 

Departmental  space  is  carefully  ruled  off  into 
medium-sized  areas.  Well  written  sub-captions 


carry  the  main  idea  quickly  and  easily  to  the  eye, 
and  items  are  briefly  but  clearly  worded.  The 
adman  simply  has  been  kind  to  his  possible  read- 
ers’ eyes.  And  he  has  been  kind  skillfully,  with 
the  aid,  no  doubt,  of  a well  equipped  printing 
office. 

Merchandising  is  complete  and  well  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  season  and  values  are  typical 
of  mid-summer  reductions. 

Both  ads  are  reproduced  as  good  examples  of 
hot  weather  display. 


An  Interesting  Theme 

Bon  Ton,  Troy,  N.  Y. — Four-column  ad  out- 
lining the  store’s  attitude  toward  the  wel- 
fare of  its  employees. 

The  theme  of  the  text  is  “Courage.”  Half  the 
space  is  used  to  show  that  it  requires  courage  to 
do  big  things  away  from  the  beaten  path,  to  use 
initiative  and  vision,  in  place  of  standing  back 
and  waiting  until  someone  else  takes  the  first 
step  in  a new  direction  and  assumes  the  respon- 
sibility therefor.  The  lives  and  works  of  great 
men  are  cited  as  examples — Columbus,  Washing- 
ton, Edison,  Bell,  Watt,  Franklin,  Perry.  A 
pretty  good  selection,  by  the  way,  as  examples  of 
courage  and  initiative. 

The  ad  was  run  by  way  of  an  announcement 
that  during  July  and  August  the  store  would  be 
closed  all  day  Saturday,  thus  giving  the  em- 
ployees time  to  rest  and  recuperate  for  the  next 
week’s  work. 

It  ought  not  to  require  great  courage  to  take 
a step  of  this  kind  in  a prosperous  retail  center. 
But  it  does,  sometimes,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  stores  less  generous  and  business  men  less 
astute  will  take  advantage  of  the  situation.  They 
will  hold  their  salespeople  until  9 or  10.30  p.  m., 
and  thereby  make  it  harder  than  ever  for  a part 
of  the  retail  selling  force  of  the  town.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  Bon  Ton’s  splendid  example 
was,  or  will  be,  followed  by  other  merchants  of 
the  city.  At  any  rate,  we  feel  sure  the  Bon  Ton 
has  lost  nothing  in  the  way  of  admiration,  respect 
and  loyalty  from  its  clientele  and  its  employees. 

The  ad  is  exceptionally  well  written ; clear  in 
diction;  free  from  anything  like  invidious  com- 
parison or  playing  to  the  gallery.  It  is  a cour- 
ageous ad. 


The  Ad  Critic  wreath  means  that  the  ad  or 
group  of  ads  receiving  it  is  the  best  advertising 
material  reviewed  by  this  department  during  the 
week.  The  wreath  is  awarded  on  general  merit 
of  display,  arrangement,  text  and  merchandising. 
In  addition  to  being  a mark  of  merit,  it  may  be 
viewed  as  an  invitation  to  send  in  the  story  of  the 
event  heralded  in  the  ad  or  series.  This  is  op- 
tional with  the  adman  or  the  firm. 


July  ISlk.  T.ndt  Two  Week,  tat, 
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ii!_h  anniversary — Clearance  Sale 

When  the  Entire  Stock  of  This  Great  Store  Is  Given  to  the  People  of  Brockwayville  and 
Vicinity  at  Unusually  Low  Prices— Inducements  are  Strong  For  a Gigantic  Celebration 

One  Fourth  Mothers!  For  Your  Boys’  Sake  " 

Bring  Them  to  Our  Birthday— 


Here  Men!  Is  Where 
You  Get  a “ Look  In  ” 
On  the  Wonderfulness 
of  the  Anniversary 


/.ike  Magic  Anniversary  Her.  Cut  the  Prices  of  "Mousing 
Wear"  and  Ollier  Undertogs  for  Women,  Ghh  and 
Children 
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Tfie  WholB  Bunch  ol  Women  Rug  and  carpet  Material  is  Staroe, 
Will  Be  Wealing  J.  C.  C.  , m took1 

Corsets 


tals  , - . 

• THF ~ 


I a/ucs  llial  reach  $12.50  at  $6.98 
I aloes  to  S/S.50  at  S 10.98 
Values  to  $ 25.00  at  $14. 9$ 

Coot  Cloth  Suits  at  $4.98 

Many  Hundred  Men  Will  Wear 
Famous  Trousers  l/ter  Saturday 
-ln*J  ike  [latanee  of  the  Two  Weeks 


THE  FAMOUS 

L Urinion  DCPARTMCNl  STORE 

BROCK  WAYVILLt, 


Our  Birthday  WUJ 
" an  Aid  to  Any 
Poor  Sleep! 

PAJAMAS 


C,  Colored  Skirts 
i nd  Drawers 

12c 


Little  Fumi»hins» 
Very  Low  Priced 

Handkerchiefs  lie 
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DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 


1 Q V C Buys  a NILES  two- ton  chassis 
complete,  except  body.  If 


this  truck  was  sold  thru  a dealer,  it  would 
cost  you  not  less  than  $2500. 


$1175 


to 


Buys  a NILES  three-qtr. 
one-ton  Chassis.  Thru  a 
dealer  about  $1500. 


Niles 


Motor 

Trucks 


are  sold  DIRECT  TO  THE  USER” 
and  no  middleman  receives  a profit 
on  same. 


Isn't  this  fair  to  the  purchaser? 


Further, 


Niles  Trucks  are  not  sold  at  cut 
prices,  no  discounts  are  allowed. 


Every  man’s  dollar  has  the  same  purchasing  power 
on  a Niles  Truck.  We  do  not  inflate  its  value  with 
a high  list  price,  and  then  reduce  the  value  by  offer- 
ing variable  discounts  to  fit  each  purchaser’s 
pocketbook. 


Second  Hand  “"IS"": 


as  part  payment  on  Niles  Trucks.  Write  us  why 
we  adopted  this  policy.  It’s  interesting. 


Service 


means  taking-  care  of  the  Truck 


after  its  delivery.  Keeping  it  run- 


ning every  day  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  How 
can  we  do  this  without  dealers?  Well,  we  are  doing 
it,  and  satisfactory  to  Niles  users,  too.  A postal 
card  to  us  will  bring  back  the  proof. 


Utility  is  consistent  thruout  Niles  con- 


struction. Better  parts  cannot  be 
purchased  than  we  use,  and  the  parts  we  manu- 
facture are  consistent  with  those  we  purchase. 
High  grade  workmanship  and  interchangeability 
are  assured. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  LITERATURE 


The  Niles  Car  & Manufacturing  Co. 

Niles,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


r 


QUALITY 


SERVICE 


FOUR  CARDINAL  POINTS 


That  Make 


NORWICH  FIXTURES 


The  Standard  to  go  by 


Catalog  No.  19 

Now  ready.  Send  for  your  copy. 


The  Norwich  Nickel  & Brass  Co. 


Norwich,  Conn. 

Salesrooms 


NEW  YORK 
712  Broadway 


BOSTON 
26  Kingston  St. 


FINISH 


ADAPTABILITY 


Educate 

Your 

S alesclerks 


[iiiimiii 


Few  salesclerks  are  well 
enough  posted  on  floor  coverings, 
for  example,  to  talk  intelligently  to  cus- 
tomers about  the  merchandise  or  to  give 
helpful  advice  about  cutting  carpets.  Our 
valuable  little  booklet — 


“ Floor  Covering 

Terms  and  Tables” 


at  25c 


will  post  them  and  make  them  more  effi- 
cient. Send  for  it — 


Dry  Goods  Economist 

Dept.  L 

231  West  39th  Street  New  York 


August  5,  1916 


DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 
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To  Boom  Business  in  Retail  Stores 

Retail  merchants  who  avail  themselves  of  the  Fall  merchan- 
dising and  advertising  ideas  originated  by  the  Economy  Service 
Company  will  assure  themselves  a big  and  profitable  Fall 


Our  Bulletin  of  August  1st  (first  issue  for  September)  is 
just  off  the  press.  Send  for  it  now  and  get  your  plans  for 
Fall  business  under  way.  We  will  send  you  the  Bulletin  free; 
and  with  it,  we  will  forward  a smashing  idea  for  Fall  show 
card  embellishment;  also  a unique  mailing  folder  to  announce 
your  Fall  opening. 

Attach  this  ad  to  your  letterhead  and  send  it  to  us,  or  write 
us  a post  card  mentioning  the  Economist. 


IQAIJ V&L 

Q3I  West  f 39  St  -Afew  Yorl^  Citiy 

AFFILIATED  WITH  THE  DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 

■ ■ ■■■■■■■■■  ■■■■Bl ■■■■■■■■■■■■!■  ■■■■BBSS  BIB 

■ ■■■■■  ■■■■■■■■■  ■■■■■BBeBaBaMBiiBBgaaQQ 


BIB 


OB 


■ ■ 


Send  This  Coupon 

NOW! 


(X2) 

Economy  Service  Co., 

231  W.  39th  St.,  New  York. 

Send  us  a copy  of  your  Bulle- 
tin showing  ideas  and  plans  for 
Fall  merchandising  and  adver- 
tising. Also  give  us  details  of 
your  service. 


The  “STAR”  ASBESTOS 
DINING  TABLE  PADS 

will  protect  dining 
tables  from  damage 
by  heat  or  moisture. 

The  Most 
Practical 
Pad  Made 

We  are  the  originators 
and  patentees  of  AS- 
BESTOS TABLE 
PADS. 

The  “STAR”  PAD  is 
the  perfect  table  pad.  It 
is  covered  with  white 
cotton  flannel,  neatly 
made  and  constructed  for  folding  and  convenience  in  laying  away. 

It  is  made  to  fit  all  size  tables,  round,  square  or  oblong. 

Also  LUNCHEON  MATS  of  same  material  in  all  sizes  and 
shapes. 

Write  for  particulars  and  prices. 

KERNEY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


147  West  62d  Street 

— 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


i I <aw*~L  5EB  <[> 


BUFFALO 

450  Rooms  450  Baths 


DETROIT 

1000 Rooms  lOOOBaths 


CLEVELAND 

1000 Rooms  lOOODathf 


Away  from  Home 

M ANY  a man  finds  it  difficult  to  be  at  his  best  when 
away  from  home.  He  is  annoyed  by  little  incon- 
veniences, by  unfamiliar  surroundings  which  do  not 
minister  to  rest  and  comfort,  by  service  from  people  to 
whom  he  is  only  a buyer — and  one  of  many. 

Hotels  Statler  are  equipped  and  operated  with  those 
thoughts  especially  in  mind.  Far-sighted  provisions 
for  the  traveler’s  comfort  and  convenience  are  supple- 
mented by  a courteous,  gracious,  interested  service. 

Every  patron  of  a Hotel  Statler  is  an  important  man  to  us 
and  his  satisfaction  is  guaranteed. 

Every— -every — Hotel  Statler  room  has  private  bath; 
outside  light  and  air;  circulating  ice-water;  writing  desk 
with  plenty  of  stationery,  etc. ; local  and  long  distance 
telephones;  pincushion,  with  needles,  thread,  buttons, 
etc.;  candle  for  a low  night-light,  and  numerous  other 
unusual  conveniences.  Morning  paper  delivered  free 
to  every  guest-room. 


BUFFALO  - CLEVELAND  - DETROIT 

Hotel  Statler t ST.  LOUIS,  now  building 

Hates  from  $155  Per  Day 
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SILKS 


DRESS  GOODS 


MUSLIN  UNDERWEAR 


Silk 


CREPE  DE  CHINE 
WASHABLE  SATIN 
GEORGETTES 
PLAIN  AND  FANCY 
BROAD  SILKS 


From  Loom  to  Consumer 
CARL,  LANG  & HOFFMAN 
Mfrs.  and  354  4tli  Ave. 

Commission  Merchants  New  York 


Largest  Assortment  in  the  World 

Complete  Line  Dress 


MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 


387  Fourth  Avenue 


Rudolph  Schreiber 

220  5th  Avenue 

Distributors  of 

[CLARK!  SILK 


JERSEY 

Plain  Colors  Stripes 

WORSTED  JERSEYS 


The  Hawe  Silk  Co. 

BROAD  SILKS 

356  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


James  A.  Perry  & Co. 

CONVERTERS 


40-inch  Voile  Superba . 
36-inch  J.  A.  P.  Silk. 


FABRICS 

D yl  Franklin  St. 


New  York 


COTTON  GOODS 


FRIEDMAN  & KRIEGER 

Fankay  Mills  Dept. 

Novelties  in  Cotton  Goods 

Weil  & Menas  Dept. 

Nets  and  Chiffons 

225  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


= Dress  Goods  Trade  Stimulated  = 


Remarkably  successful  method  of  in- 
creasing sales  of  better  silks,  dress  goods, 
trimmings,  etc.;  free  to  your  customers; 
nominal  cost  per  sale  to  you.  I return 
from  Paris  with  new  designs  September 
first.  Write  for  particulars  now. 


Mme.  Carpenter 

164  West  122nd  St.,  New  York 


BIRKENFELD,  STRAUSS  & CO. 

MUSLIN 

CREPE  DE  CHINE 
SILK  and  SATIN 
FLANNELETTE 
UNDERWEAR 


31-33  W.  27th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


The  Brocade  Manufacturers 


= Madison  Sq 


and  Lining  Silks 

^ THE  BRILLIANT  SILK 


9714-9715 


export 


The  Original 
Dr.  Evan  Williams 
Henna  Shampoo 


New  York  = 


2®erg,  #arsis!on  & Company 

Importers  and  Selling  Agents 

WOOLENS,  SILKS  and  DRESS  GOODS 
377  Fourth  Avenue  New  York: 


We  are  Manufacturers’  Export  Sale 
Managers.  No  fees, — Commission  on 
actual  paid  sales  only.  If  interested 
in  the  Export  Business,  write  to 

Associated  Manufacturers 
Export  Co. 

Phone,  Rector  6856  66  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


IN  THREE  GRADES 


ORDINARY 


i WILLIAM  RYLE  85  CO. 


DRESS  TRIMMINGS 


= TORTOISE  SHELL  NOVELTIES  = 


— which  just  Brightens  the 
Hair. 


225  4th  Avenue.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Dealers  in 

DOMESTIC  THROWN  SILK 
of  every  description 
Fine  PURE-DYE  SILKS 
for  the  Woolen  Trade  a Specialty 

Imported  and  Domestic 

SPUN-SILK  YARNS 


Phone:  9484  Mad.  Sq.  Cable  Address:  Willreis 

WILLIAM  REISS 

Importer  of 

Dress  Trimmings  & Novelties 
121-123  East  24th  Street 
Near  4th  Ave.  New  York 


Nowacke  & Loesser  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Real  and  Imitation 

Tortoise  Shell  Novelties 

Factory  and  Office 

149-153  Sandford  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GRADUATED 


— which  imparts  auburn 
tints  and  deeper  tones. 


Joseph  Berlinger  Co. 

Everything  in  Broad  Silks 

373  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 

Telephone  6151  Mad.  Sq. 


RIBBONS 


Unicorn  Ribbon  Mill 

Main  Office,  Catasauqua,  Pa. 

N.  Y.  Office,  15  East  26th  Street 

Manufacturers  of 

Narrow  and  Wide  Ribbons 

Importers  of 

Velvet  Ribbons 


DESIGNER 


EMBROIDERED  HANDKERCHIEFS 
PRINTED  WOVEN 


FABRICS  1 


iimnuHtiiwutigiaii 


BROADWAY  N.Y. 


TUNISIAN 

— which  imparts  brown 
and  mid-brown  shades  to 
grey  hair. 


HOTELS 


Hatfield  House 


103  East  29th  Street,  New  York  = 
Just  Off  Fourth  Avenue  = 


Batchelor  Apartments  | 

Suites  of  Two  Rooms  and  Bath  § 


Curtains-Valances 

Austrian  Shades 


For  homes  and  stores. 
First  class  work  at 
trade  prices. 

Send  us  measures. 

SANDFORD  SHOPS,  Inc. 

49  West  45th  Street,  New  York 


As  Sold  by 

Gimbel  Bros.,  New  York 
The  White  House, 

San  Francisco 

Harrods  & Selfridge’s,  London 
Lewis’s,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  Birmingham,  etc. 


PAPER  GOODS 


PUBLISHERS 


PAPER  DRINKING  CUPS 

and  Table  Decorations 

Write  for  samples  and  prices. 


= If  you  need  a competent  representative  | 
i to  sell  your  merchandise  on  the  Con-  | 
i tinent  after  the  war,  apply  to  1 


Write  for  descriptive  price  list  to 


JOHN  LACKNER  CO. 

308-312  7th  Ave.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


ENVELOPES 


j L*  Schottlaender 
| & Co*,  G*  m.  b*  H* 

BERLIN  C.  19 


DR.  EVAN  WILLIAMS  CO. 

289,  Oxford  Street,  W. 


London 


NETS  AND  CHIFFONS 


Bright 


i who  are  publishers  of  the  largest  tex-  | 
| tile  and  department  store  papers  of  i 
e the  continent.  = 


| Der  Konfektionaer : | 

| Founded  1886  — devoted  to  the  == 
| textile  industry  and  Garments. 

| Waesche-Konfektion:  | 

| devoted  to  Ladies' undergarments. 

Envelope  | Herren-Mode:  | 

Double  the  “Pull”  I devoted  to  Men's  wear.  | 

of  Your  Circulars  I You  receive  the  right  information.  | 


S.  M.  Goldstein  & Co.  § 

IMPORTERS  | 

Nets,  Chiffons,  Crepe  | 

329-331  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  § 


Tel.  3370-71  Madison  Square 


ElllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllMMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIimllME 

= LEATHER  GOODS 


1 '"I  “Brigh™’,^^fantentUI^nveiope^aSeAssures  1 DECORATIVE  ART  NOVELTIES  1 

BRAIDS  = a reading;  saves  them  from  the  waste  basket,  s = 

Ask  for  samples  and  prices. 


S & G Leather  Goods  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Ladies’  and  Children’s  Belts 
Novelties  and  Sport 
Neckwear 


August  Moll  Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturer  of 

Braids  and 
Dress  Trimmings 


ENVELOPES 


A.  HIMMEL 


In  every  size,  shape,  color  and  quality. 
Plain,  printed,  lithographed,  embossed 
or  steel  die  stamped. 


373  Fourth  Ave. 

New  York 


H.  N.  MEYERS,  Envelopes. 

102  Chambers  St.,  New  York 


Manufacturer  of 

CRETONNE  AND  BROCADE 
ART  NOVELTIES 
LAMP  SHADES  SCRAP  BASKETS 
152-154  West  34th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Before  placing  your 
orders  it  will  pay 
you  to  look  at  our 
lines  and  prices. 


I 16  East  17th  St.,  New  York  | 


= llllllllllllllllllll!lll]||]l!j[||||||||||i;illl|l|||||||||[|||||||||l|||j||||||||||||||||||[|||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||H 

= = WOMEN'S  NECKWEAR | FELTS  | I 


Thousands  of  buyers  get  help-  | 
ful  suggestions  from  a careful,  | 
regular  reading  of  the  Bidletin  | 
Board.  i 


D.  Kisch  Company,  Inc. 


BfL'  Kadfum  *21 

EVER-SHINING 

Leaders  in  Women's 
Neckwear  and  Rufflings 

37-39  East  21st  St.  New  York 


f?t>  AIL  PURP90E5 

IV rite  for  Samples  and  Prices 

Continental  Felt  Co. 
64-66  East  11th  St.,  Now  York 
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Leather  Goods  i 


I 


i 


Belts  & Novelties  | 

For  Ladies  & Children  | 

Enterprise  Mfg.  Co.  | 


15  E.  17th  St.,  New  York  = 


70th  Year 


TOILET  GOODS  AND  DRUG  SUNDRIES 

New  York,  Saturday,  August  5,  1916 


No.  3761 


A New  Dress  Shield  Creation 


Light,  soft,  durable.  Pays  a handsome  profit. 


Feature  this  latest  and  lightest  of 

double  covered  shields.  Add  to  your  OMO 
lines  this  dainty  novelty 


DRESS  SHIELDS 

Style  tendencies  favor  especially  White  Clover 
Flesh  - Colored  Shields.  Quality  assured  by 
the  famous  OMO  trade-mark.  Write  for 
samples  and  prices. 

THE  OMO  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

Makers  of  OMO  Dress  Shields,  Infants’  Pants,  Sanitary  Sheeting,  and  Specialties. 

De  Graff  & Palmer, 

Selling  Agents 

222  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

223  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  50  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco 

67  Chauncy  Street,  Boston 
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36  line 


Lattes!  Novelties  in 

PEARL  BUTTONS 


New  designs,  magnificent  in  style  and 
variety,  have  been  added  to  the 
already  extensive  line  shown  the  past 
season. 

One  of  such  new  patterns  is  number 
890,  illustrated  on  this  page  in  its 
various  sizes.  It  is  made  of  the  finest 
pearl  procurable  and  will  prove  a 
creator  of  high  grade,  profitable  busi- 
ness for  any  store. 

We  have  also  ready  the  largest  coun- 
ter cabinet  assortments  in  the  country. 
In  visiting  us  you  will  be  impressed 
with  our  attractive  new  storerooms, 
centrally  located. 

As  large  exporters  of  pearl  buttons  of 
the  better  grades  we  solicit  foreign 
business  generally. 


Hamburg  Button  Company, 

Manufacturers 

FACTORY:  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE:  Textile  Bldg.,  180  West  Adams  St. 

New  York  Office:  1140  BROADWAY 


N.  E.  Cor.  26th  St. 

Address  all  correspondence  to  the  New  York  Office 


45  line 


August  5,  1916 
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Feature  the  Uses  of 

Educate  Public  to  Look  to  Your  Depart 
Comfort  and  Appearance — Carry  a Good 


Summer  Toilet  Goods 

ment  for  Hot  Weather  Aid  in  Keeping  Up 
Variety  Rather  Than  a Quantity  of  Stock 


Novel  ideas  in  connection  with  pushing 
toilet  goods.  Are  there  any  left  that 
haven’t  been  suggested  by  the  Notioneer? 
Yes,  plenty,  and  when  he  runs  out  there 
will  still  be  plenty,  so  there’s  no  cause  for 
worry  on  the  question  of  unusual  methods 
in  this  direction. 

Another  thing:  Ideas  must  be  practi- 
cal. They  need  not  always  be  novel.  There 
is  an  old-fashioned  viewpoint  that  is 
worthy  of  the  department  manager’s  at- 
tention just  now  and  for  the  next  six  weeks 
— the  idea  of  helping  good  goods  to  sell 
themselves.  Note  the  subcaptions  as  you 
go  through  this  article.  They  will  recall 
some  one-time  good  ideas  that  have  been 
lost  sight  of  in  some  quarters  in  the  scuffle 
to  keep  up  sales  in  the  toilet  goods  sections 
in  summer. 

Push  Toilet  Goods  in  Summer 

Push  toilet  goods?  Sounds  trite  at 
first,  the  Notioneer  admits.  But  are  you 
really  doing  it — pushing  the  goods  to  suit 
the  needs  of  the  season  and  the  customers’ 
state  of  mind?  Not  all  of  you  are  pushing. 
Some  are  only  drifting  along,  and  expect- 
ing business  to  walk  right  in  of  its  own 
accord. 

In  most  stores  too  little  attention  is 
I paid  to  the  toilet  goods  section  in  summer. 

The  prevailing  impression  among  man- 
i agers  and  department  heads  is  that  little 
can  be  done  to  push  such  business  in  sum- 
mer, and  that  effort  along  the  line  is 
I wasted. 

Because  so  many  people  are  taking  va- 
| cations  and  so  many  are  spending  the  sum- 
mer out  of  town,  managers  are  prone  to 
j think  that  this  season  is  not  a time  in 
which  to  make  special  effort  to  build  the 
; business  of  the  toilet  goods  section,  for- 
getting that  the  everyday  needs  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  people  are  greatest  in 
j warm  weather,  on  account  of  heat,  dust, 
perspiration,  sunburn,  etc. 

Change  Their  Minds 

A surprising  number  of  people  feel  that 
i although  such  discomforts  are  detrimental 
j to  their  appearance  they  must  be  borne  in 
j]  summer.  Such  people  do  not  know  of  ef- 
I fective  remedies.  Stores  should  educate 
|l  them  to  realize  that  comfort  and  a more 

! I attractive  appearance  may  both  be  ob- 
tained through  the  use  of  suitable  prepara- 
tions. 

The  department  head  must  make  sure 
that  hi3  department  is  supplied  with  well 

I known  and  much  used  toilet  articles  of  all 
kinds.  Cater  to  the  customers  of  the  store 
and  search  out  their  needs.  Do  not  stock 
heavily  in  warm  weather  with  expensive 
preparations.  A good  many  of  the 
moneyed  people  are  out  of  town,  and  you 
must  provide  for  the  people  who  are  doing 
most  of  the  purchasing.  Carry  not  large 
stocks,  but  a great  variety  of  stock.  Never 
let  a customer  ask  for  a well  known  brand 


that  the  department  cannot  supply.  As 
certain  articles  depreciate  in  value,  do  not 
buy  heavily  of  goods  that  move  slowly. 

It  is  understood  that  the  stock  must  be 
so  kept  and  so  arranged  that  the  depart- 
ment will  always  look  attractive. 

Present  New  Ideas 

Do  not  lightly  pass  over  the  value  of 
the  adman  in  pushing  toilet  goods  in  sum- 
mer. The  only  way  the  public  has  of  get- 
ting acquainted  with  the  department,  out- 
side of  the  store,  is  through  the  store’s  ad- 
vertising. 

During  the  busy  fall,  winter  and  spring 
seasons  so  much  attention  is  necessarily 
given  to  exploiting  the  new  fashions  in  the 
store  announcements  and  in  the  windows 
that  the  toilet  goods  section  is  apt  to  be 
crowded  out;  hence,  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity of  the  adman  for  gaining  public 
confidence  and  increasing  and  building  the 
toilet  goods  business  is  during  the  summer 
months. 

A Sale  for  Variety 

Run  a sale  once  a month  in  summer, 
offering  special  items  and  giving  some  pro- 
nounced reductions.  The  average  woman 
may  often  feel  that  75  cents  is  too  much 
to  pay  for  an  article,  even  though  she  has 
long  wanted  it,  but  if  she  notes  a marked 
reduction  in  price  she  buys,  and  the  next 
time  will  more  readily  pay  the  75  cents, 
since  the  article  is  no  longer  a luxury  to 
her,  but  has  become  a necessity. 

Make  enough  price  reductions  to  at- 
tract and  hold  attention.  A woman  whose 
attention  is  caught  and  held  by  a price  re- 
duction on  a well-known  brand  will  note 
other  articles  listed  which  otherwise  would 
probably  have  escaped  her  attention,  and 
will  buy  them  at  regular  prices. 

Regular  Little  Ads 

Run  systematically  each  day,  in  the 
store’s  announcements,  items  from  the 
toilet  goods  section,  using  a conspicuous 
space  and  the  same  location  daily.  This 
will  draw  attention  and  will  build  for  big 
returns  eventually.  The  adman  must  at 
all  times  work  harmoniously  with  the  de- 
partment head  for  results.  Often  the  de- 
partment head  feels  that  the  advertising 
department  is  not  sufficiently  interested  to 
give  a fair  measure  of  publicity  to  his  de- 
partment, when  the  fact  is  that  he  does 
not  call  the  adman’s  attention  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  new  and  useful  articles  for 
summer. 

The  department  head  should  recognize 
the  fact  that  before  he  can  interest 


the  public  he  must  interest  the  adman. 

Push  the  toilet  goods  section  in  sum- 
mer by  the  use  of  helpful,  instructive  and 
attractive  literature  on  the  use  of  toilet  ar- 
ticles. Have,  this  written  so  interestingly 
and  with  so  much  real  information  that  it 
will  be  kept  for  reference. 

One  week  give  out  a slip,  or  booklet,  on 
the  different  kinds  of  cold  cream,  with  re- 
spect to  their  use  and  purpose;  the  next 
week  take  up  the  care  of  the  teeth,  em- 
phasizing the  value  of  good  teeth  to  health 
and  appearance  and  giving  information  re- 
garding tooth  brushes,  powders,  pastes, 
mouth  washes,  etc.  Hints  on  foot  comfort 
in  summer  would  interest  a host  of  people. 

Give  Out  Systematically 

Give  out  an  article  every  week,  and 
keep  in  mind  that  the  best  results  cannot 
be  obtained  unless  these  are  given  out  sys- 
tematically and  not  promiscuously.  Make 
sure  that  the  slips  or  booklets  are  well 
printed  and  so  attractive  to  the  eye  that 
they  will  not  be  thrown  away  without 
reading.  Have  this  literature  wrapped 
carefully  with  packages  at  the  toilet  goods 
section — carefully,  remember! 

Feature  New  Goods 

If  the  co-operation  of  manufacturers 
can  be  secured  to  supply  the  samples  fre- 
quently, wrap  a tiny  vial  of  perfume,  an 
envelope  of  fine  face  powder,  a sachet  or 
some  other  dainty  sample  with  a custom- 
er’s package.  This  is  an  excellent  method 
of  introducing  something  new. 

During  the  summer  months,  when 
toilet  preparations  are  most  needed,  estab- 
lish a bureau  of  information  for  the  de- 
partment to  which  customers  will  feel  free 
to  write. 

Exploit  Service,  Too 

Make  this  bureau  appear  not  so  much  to 
sell  toilet  goods  as  to  give  useful  informa- 
tion. Have  the  bureau  so  managed  that 
the  customer  who  writes  for  a remedy  for 
sunburn  will  feel  that  she  is  going  to  be 
told  of  an  effective  remedy  for  sunburn, 
and  will  not  be  sold  a certain  brand  unless 
that  brand  will  accomplish  the  best  results. 
There  must  be  no  mistake  about  this  bu- 
reau of  information;  the  one  in  charge 
must  see  that  it  is  used  to  give  the  most 
possible  benefit  to  customers  who  send  in 
the  inquiries.  Then  benefit  to  the  depart- 
ment will  naturally  follow. 

Every  store  should  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  the  summer  months  in  build- 
ing the  toilet  goods  department.  The 
greatest  good  is  always  obtained  through 
the  greatest  need. 

All  of  the  foregoing  are  simple  points. 
Their  value  is  plain  enough,  however.  Just 
make  up  your  mind  to  do  these  old-fash- 
ioned things.  They  are  the  essentials  in 
getting  summer  toilet  goods  trade,  even 
if  they  are  not  novel. 


The  Steinhardt  Factory 
Is  Creating  for  YOU 

/"^VNCE  in  a while  we  hear  some  buyer 
express  surprise  on  hearing  that  A. 
Steinhardt  & Bro.  are  manufacturers,  with  a 
large,  well-equipped  plant  of  their  own. 

Modern  Equipment 

The  Steinhardt  plant  occupies  the  better  part  of  the 
two  upper  floors  of  the  Novelty  Corner  at  860  Broad- 
way, extending  through  to  27  and  29  East  Seventeenth 
Street  and  32  and  34  East  Eighteenth  Street. 

So  great  has  been  the  demand  for  goods  of  our  own 
make  that  we  also  have  to  occupy  space  in  outside 
buildings. 

Skilled  Workmen 

We  employ  a large  staff  of  men  and  women experts 

in  their  respective  lines all  people  of  originality  and 

good  taste who  know  the  needs  of  our  trade  very 

thoroughly  and  bend  their  talents  toward  the  constant 
creation  of  new  things  for  you. 

Smart,  Stylish  Novelties 

The  merchandise  that  our  factory  produces — only  a 

fraction  of  which  we  illustrate is  always  up  to  the 

minute salable  and  profitable. 

Every  buyer  in  the  United  States  should  make  it  a 
point  to  visit  the  Novelty  Corner  several  times  a year 

to  see  our  endless  new  creations merchandise  for 

late  Summer for  Fall for  Winter priced  right  to 

se  11  fast  exclusive  products  of  the  Steinhardt  factory. 


Established  1873  Incorpoi 


Incorporated  1898 


THE  NOVELTY  CORNER 
860  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


27  and  29  East  17th  St. 

Running  through  to 
32  and  34  East  18th  Street 


Importers 
Manufacturers 
and  Exporters 
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Corner  of  Assembling  Room  for  Leather  Novelties 


THE  NO 


E-69B0 — Tapir  Lamb  Leather  Hand  Bag: 

plaited  front ; satin  striped  lining.  Twin  center 
compartments ; white  kid  lined ; fitted  with  pnrse 
and  mirror  covered  frame,  7".  Can  be  had  in  blue 
tan,  brown,  green,  grey.  Can  also  be  had  in  the 
following  grained  Moroccos ; sable,  ermine,  otter, 
fawn  and  pin $24.00  per  dozen 


E-1135 — Leather  Case  with 
Ehonoid  Military  Brushes; 

hand-drawn  bristles ; solid  back. 

$1 3.80  per  dozen 
Other  qualities  from  $9.00  to 
$24.00  per  dozen. 


E-5853 — Draw-String  Bag; 

combination  black  and  colored  velvet ; 
trimmed  and  fringed  with  steel  beads ; 
fitted  with  purse  and  mirror  ; 6 inches 
wide ; silk  poplin  lined.  Black  with 
purple ; black  with  navy ; black  with 
brown;  all  black .. $39.00  per  dozen 


Corner  of  Cutting  Department 
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Operating  Department 


E-1154  — Leather  Traveling 

Case;  leather  lined;  solid  back; 
hand-drawn-bristle  brushes  and  prac- 
tical fittings $24.00  per  dozen 

Other  combinations  and  qualities 
from  $8.60  per  dozen  to  $8.00  per 
piece. 


E-6S74 — Genuine  Crepe  Seal 
Pocket  Book;  white  kid  lined  center 
f ompartments  ; fancy  silk  striped  lining ; 
fitted  with  purse  and  mirror ; top  handle ; 
size  8x4  Black,  blue,  seal  brown, 

green,  purple,  gray  and  tan. 

$60.00  per  dozen 


E-1130 — Ooze  Leather  Mani- 
cure Roll:  green,  gray  and  tan, 
assorted ; satin  lining  to  match. 

$8.00  per  dozen 

Other  sizes  and  qualities  at  $12.00 
to  $21.00  per  dozen. 


E-1198  — Leather  Portfolio; 

containing  excellent  writing  paper, 
short  note  heads  and  postals. 

$8.00  per  dozen 

Other  sizes  and  qualities  up  to 
$48.00  per  dozen. 


E-1240 — Wicker  Work  Bas- 
ket ; with  saffian  leather  tops  of 
assorted  colors ; lined  with  finest  flow- 
ered silk ; all  practical  fittings  for 
Milady’s  sewing  outfit. 

$42.00  per  dozen 

Other  leather  tops,  such  as  Morocco, 
Tokio,  crushed  calf,  etc. ; different 
sizes  and  combinations,  from  $36.00 
per  dozen  to  $10.00  per  piece. 


E-1187 — Goat  Leather  Collar 
Pouch?  size  7-in.  ; with  pocket  for 
buttons  ; black  and  tan  assorted. 

$8.00  per  dozen 

Other  qualities  and  combinations  up 
to  $15.00  per  dozen. 
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I “DUCHESS” 

Embroidery  Hoops 


THE 
HOOPS 
WITH 
THE  FELT 
CUSHION 


Money-makers  in  Over  18,000  Stores 

Duchess  Hoops  are  the  only  Embroidery  Hoops 
that  have  no  spring  or  attachment  for  the  silk  to 
get  caught  in  when  embroidering. 

They  hold  thick  and  thin  fabrics 
equally  taut,  the  Felt  Cushion  protecting 
the  embroidered  work  from  injury  when 
being  adjusted  in  the  hoops. 

Made  of  light-colored  hardwood, 
smoothly  finished  with  no  metal  about 
the  hoops  to  rust. 


To  increase  your  sales  in  Duchess 
Hoops,  and  meet  the  popular  calls, 
carry  all  sizes  in  both  Round  and  Oval. 


Duchess  Hoops  are  made  in 
Round  and  Oval  in'  the  following 
sizes : 

Sizes  in  Round — 3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
10,  12  inch. 

Sizes  in  Oval — 3 x 6,  4^  x 9 and 
6 x 12  inch. 

Order  Today 

Your  jobber  has  the  goods  and 
will  supply  you  promptly. 

THE  GIBBS  MFG.  CO. 

CANTON,  OHIO 


Read  The  Figures 

Great  Gross  Costs  $31.00 
You  Get  $43.20 
You  Make  $12.20 


And  Make 
Your  Profits 
Still  Larger 
By  Quick  Turns 


Every  first  sale  of  Eagle  Napkins  you  make  is  a starter  that  in  the  aggre- 
gate rolls  up  in  great  business  in  a “small”  article  and  makes  fine  profits 
without  fancy  “salesmanship”  or  heavy  advertising. 

Eagle  Sanitary  Napkins  offer  remarkably  high  quality  at  a low  price.  They 
are  made  of  the  finest  materials,  by  improved  process,  in  quantity  which 
makes  possible  a better  product  at  reduced  cost. 

Individually  wrapped  in  transparent  envelope ; and  also  in  boxes  containing 
Vi  and  1 doz.,  without  envelope. 

Trial  Order — Great  Gross  by  Express 

and  you  will  do  as  many  other  stores  do — sell  them  right  off  your  counter 
and  send  in  regular  re-orders. 

Eagle  Knitting  Mills  of  New  York 

177-179  E.  87th  Street,  New  York 


You  are  cordially  invited 

A to  inspect  our  fall 

Exhibit 

of  Stamped  Linens,  Art  Em- 
broideries and  Embroidery 
Foundations  which  we  believe 
will  appeal  to  your  keen  judg- 
ment, because  of  the  quality  of 
materials  used  and  the  original 
creations  shown. 

I ’HIS  will  also  enable  us  to 
greet  you  at  OUR  NEW 
LOCATION , Broadway  at 
Twentieth  St.,  where  our  in- 
creased business  has  com- 
pelled us  to  occupy  more  than 
twice  the  space  of  our  former 
place. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

REIS  TEX 

REIS  WOVEN  NAMES 
REIS  COTTON 
REIS  STAMPED  LINENS 
REIS  ART  EMBROIDERY 


G.  Reis 
& Bro. 

894-900 

BROADWAY 
at  Twentieth  St. 
New  York  City 


TWENTY-THREE 
YEARS  OF  PROGRESS 


August  5,  1916 
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Art  Needlework 


Utility  Package  Number 

Pink  and  blue  wash  cloths,  with  stamped  basket 
and  flower  design;  to  be  embroidered  with  pink, 
blue,  green  and  yellow  thread.  Set  of  two,  to  retail 
at  35  cents.  From  Bentley-Franklin  Co. 

flower  bowl.  This  stamped  piece  retails 
at  about  $1  and  the  finished  piece  has  a 
retail  value  of  about  $40. 

Floral  and  Oriental  Designs 

Pillows,  fire  screens  and  floor  screens 
made  of  black  satin  cloth,  stamped  and 
embroidered  in  floral  and  Oriental  designs, 
are  a new  offering  to  retail  from  $2  up. 

Tan  materials,  on  which  cut-out  cre- 
tonne designs  are  appliqued,  outlined  with 
colored  braids  are  being  offered  for  mak- 
ing up  into  pillows  and  scarfs. 


Patch  Work  Pillow 

Original  design.  Made  of  fine  linens  in  a color 
combination  of  violet  and  green,  orange  and  green. 
Diameter  19  in.  To  retail  at  $6.50.  From  Helen 
Spear. 


solid  black  and  white  bands  of  wool,  3 in. 
wide.  The  top  and  bottom  of  the  pillow 
are  attached  to  a black  3-in.  band.  A 
large  flower  and  leaf  design  of  white  wool, 


Black  Satin  Pillow 

Chrysanthemum  design  embroidered  in  silk  floss 
of  rich  colors.  Size  18x36. 

in  the  form  of  a gardenia,  ornaments  the 
center  top  of  the  pillow. 

Represents  Garden  Scene 

A round  36-in.  centerpiece  that  is  sell- 
ing well  is  made  of  white  linen.  The  de- 
sign shows  an  embroidered  garden  scene. 
It  is  finished  with  a tatted  edge  3 in.  wide. 
Around  the  linen  edge  is  a grass  design  in 
long  and  in  short  stitch.  In  the  garden 
are  four  flower  bowls  embroidered  in 
shaded  browns,  filled  with  flowers  in  origi- 
nal colors ; also  four  fountains  with  water- 
filled  basins  are  represented,  each  basin 
containing  three  water  lilies  surrounded 
by  tulips  in  shaded  pink.  That  part  of  the 
design  representing  water  is  embroidered 
in  pearl  white  floss  with  a few  stitches  of 
pink  shaded  in.  Four  butterfles  in  dif- 
ferent small  designs  hover  over  each 


Complete  Lines  for  Fall  Ready  for 
Inspection  of  Buyers 

In  art  embroideries  and  art  needle- 
work supplies  complete  lines  for  fall  are 
now  on  display  and  during  the  last  ten 
days  buying  has  been  very  active.  Indi- 
cations point  to  a heavy  fall  and  winter 
season  in  all  art  needlework  lines.  In 
local  retail  stores  activity  continues  and 
the  daily  instruction  classes  maintained 
by  the  art  needlework  departments  are 
well  attended. 


Knitted  Work  Favored 


Particular  interest  is  shown  in  knit- 
ting and  crocheted  work  of  all  kinds. 


Boy’s  Suit 

Can  be  had  in  pique  and  in  poplin.  Hand  em- 
broidered. Sizes  2,  4 and  6 years. 

Prominent  among  these  are  hand-bags 
knitted  of  heavy  silk  thread  in  alternat- 
ing colors  and  in  fancy  designs  worked  in 
on  a plain  color.  Some  of  these  bags  have 
gate  tops,  while  others  are  fitted  with 
draw-strings  of  heavy  silk  cord  or  ribbon. 
The  linings  are  of  silk. 

A new  item  being  offered  is  a semi- 
made  handbag.  This  is  made  of  silk  or 
of  velvet  in  various  shades,  stamped  with 
attractive  designs  to  be  beaded  or  embroid- 
ered. The  lining  is  of  contrasting  silk. 
The  bags  retail  at  a popular  price. 

New  Round  Pillow 

!A  handsome  knitted  round  pillow,  20 
in.  in  diameter,  is  made  of  alternating 


Patch  work  continues  in  favor  and 
there  are  many  new  sets  on  the  market. 

Garments  for  Children 

Semi-made  stamped  garments  for  chil- 
dren are  being  offered  in  unusually  attrac- 
tive styles.  These  include  coats,  dresses, 
suits  for  boys,  etc. 

Embroidered  pieces,  both  decorative 
and  utility,  that  are  particularly  popular 
this  season  are  in  lazy-daisy,  Kensington, 
cross  and  French  knot  stitches.  These  are 
employed  in  various  color  combinations. 

Package  Goods  Strong 

Package  goods,  including  materials 
for  working,  are  in  stronger  request  than 
ever.  These  include  nightgowns,  chemises, 


Cover  for  Corn 

The  stamped  design  of  ears  of  corn  is  worked 
in  natural  colors  of  green  and  yellow.  Made  of 
white  linen  and  finished  with  crocheted  edge. 

petticoats,  scarfs,  carriage  robes,  etc. 
These  retail  at  50  cents  and  upward. 

Boudoir  sets  are  a feature  in  the  offer- 
ings. These  consist  of  four  or  more  pieces. 
The  more  comprehensive  sets  include  a bed 
spread,  a table  cover,  two  pillow  shams, 
bureau  scarf,  oblong  pillow,  square  pillow 
and  fancy  bag. 

New  Crochet  Hook 

. A new  crochet  hook  that  will  not  twist 
or  turn  in  the  hand  is  now  being  offered. 
The  middle  third  of  the  hook  is  flat.  This 
feature  insures  to  the  user  a firm  grip  on 
the  hook.  Five  sizes  of  the  hook,  Nos.  0, 
1,  2,  3 and  4,  are  put  up  in  a compact 
leather  case.  The  hooks  can  be  sold  at  re- 
tail at  50  cents  the  set,  with  a good  profit. 


Smoker  Pillow 


Design  embroidered  in  gold  and  shaded  browns. 
1 8 in.  wide.  This  and  the  boy’s  suit  and  the  satin 
pillow  from  Lorimier  & Greenbaum  Co.,  Inc. 
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The  Big  Successes 
in  the  Art  Needlework  Field 


Mercerized  Embroidery  Crochet 

COTTONS 


A Perfect  Thread  for  Every  Purpose”  in  Absolutely  WASH-FAST  Colors. 


Embroidery  and  Crochet 


Package  Outfits  and  Stamped  Goods 


nuossiUL.  A 

REG.  U.S.PAT  OFF  Wwi 

■^BRIGHTER  THAN  SILK  " 


The  IV ashable  Artificial  Silk” 


BEAR 


BRAND  YARNS 

>FF 

Standard  of  Quality” 


THESE  goods  are  foremost  among  advertised  needlework  materials.  See  adver- 
tisement opposite,  occupying  a full  page  in  Ladies’  Home  Journal — but  a part  of 
our  aggressive  efforts  to  help  Bucilla  dealers.  Complete  Stocks  for  Prompt  Delivery. 


Send  for  Our  New  Catalog  of  Art  Needlework ” 

The  most  valuable  and  complete  reference  guide  for  buyers. 


AV 


BERNHARD  ULMANN  COMPANY,  Inc. 
107-113  Grand  Street  New  York 

Salesrooms,  1150  Broadway,  New  York 

Boston  Philadelphia  Chicago 


AUGUST  5,  1916 
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Size) 


Ao.  2346  - "Atlantic  City " 
_ Sweater 

No.  2331-Child’s  Cape  Coat 
bear  brand  YARNS 

have  for  generations  been  tbe  i 
standard  of  Quality  " First  t 
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quisite  effects  These  stylish  go 
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Bear  Brand  Blue  B< 
Vol.  14  — Nea 

On  sale  at  dealers  general I 
I his  boot  of  YarnKraft  is  filled  v 
| lustrations  of  knitted  and  croche 
tions  for  making  the  garments  illu, 

Bear  Brand  Yarn  Manufaclt 


d Embroider);  Cottons 

qUTFITS 


tC  , ^ere°d  for  Every  Purpose 
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■;<  .-j ... 

Illustrated  Package  Circular -Free  A 
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« Artificial  Silk” 

* r ^ade  every  color -e» 
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b-  T3  j Art  drash  to  be  e 

,:°Ared  CLOSSILLA 

reproduced  ,n  actual  colors  in  I 

GA?,S|'LbLAJBlue  Book 

Mrl  t-mbroidery,  Vol.  5 

A L*',"3' in*  treatise  on  color, 


^ BRIGHTER  - 

"TAe  Washable 

Silk  looks  dull  in 
shade  The  hand  comparison 
he  handsome  cross  stitch 


D°n’t  Fail  t 

Books  f 
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Bucilla  Blue  Bor 
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Hand-painted  flower  holder,  Gy2 
in.  high.  Made  of  wood  with 
glass  inset.  Retail  price  75  cents. 
From  Butterworth  & Gardiner. 


Black  moi,r6  drawstring  hag 
trimmed  with  beaded  bands 
and  tassel  with  rosette.  Size 
6x9  in.  Retail  price  .$6.50. 
From  American  Bead  Co.,  Inc. 


Picture  frame  covered  with  tan 
book  cloth,  design  hand  painted. 
From  J.  O.  Sachs,  Inc. 


Hand-painted  basket  for 
newspapers,  etc. ; size  20  x 
22  in.  From  F.  W.  Jenkins. 


Left,  wrist  crochet  yarn  holder, 
made  of  pyroxylin  and  trimmed 
with  satin  ribbon.  Center,  silk  cov- 
ered emery  case,  baby  face  hand 
painted;  pyroxylin  needle  case  and 
colored  glass  ring.  Right,  knitting 
needle  protector,  made  of  silk  elas- 
tic with  pockets  in  form  of  satin 
flowers  to  contain  needle  ends. 
From  N.  S.  Day. 


rl’n  inihmr* 

Av/fcm,, 

| / av'ihik  ■ 
n A/TitMjji*  ^ 


Ftere'i  more 
wSoo  hair 
3en«aW  rraj  baT 


Rack  for  holding  newspaper,  made 
of  wood  and  hand  painted.  Retail 
price,  $2.50.  From  F.  W.  Jenkins. 
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Xew  shape  bag  in  dull  powder  grain 
morocco,  lined  with  warp-printed 
taffeta.  Equipped  with  change  purse 
and  mirror.  Retail  price  $5.  From 
Shpetner  & Schwartz,  Inc. 


Beaded  set  similar  to 
trimmings  on  the  black 
moire  drawstring  bag. 
Smaller  band  with  rosette 
intended  for  trimming  of 
sport  hat;  larger  band  for 
girdle.  Set  can  be  used 
for  trimming  one’s  own 
bag.  Retail  price  $3.50. 
From  American  Bead  Co., 
Inc. 


Stockinette  character  doll 
the  child.  From  N.  S.  Day. 


New  chatelaine  bag  as  substitute  for 
pocket.  Made  of  various  leathers. 
Attaches  to  belt  or  waistband;  size 
■4x4  in.  From  P.  W.  Lambert  & Co. 


t-igar  case  of  cross-grained 
r rench  morocco  leather.  Retail 
price  $9.  From  Mark  Cross.  Inc. 


Writing  and  supply  box  covered 
with  hand-embroidered  Chinese  silk. 
From  ./.  O.  Sachs,  Inc. 
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TATTING 

SHUTTLES 


CROCHET 

FORKS 


EASY  WINDING  TATTING  SHUTTLES 


to  do  and  requires  only  a thumb  and  finger  and  turn 
few  seconds.  into  position,  ready  for 

use.  It  locks  tight. 


WITH  PICK 


No.  62  (Size  2)  Price  15c 
No.  63  (Size  3)  Price  15c 


WITHOUT  PICK 


No.  52  (Size  2)  Price  15c 
No.  53  (Size  3)  Price  15c 


DETACH-A-SPOOL  SHUTTLE 


The  spool  is  taken  out  and  replaced  by 
slight  pressure  on  sides  of  Shuttle.  Can 
be  used  on  sewing  machines  for  filling. 
To  fill  by  hand,  place  spool  on  pencil,  pen- 
holder or  round  piece  of  wood. 

Extra  spools  (No.  73)  5c  each.  Spools 
can  be  filled  in  advance  saving  time  while 
tatting. 


WITH  PICK 


No.  32  (Size  2)  Price  10c 
No.  33  (Size  3)  Price  10c 


ROYAL  SHUTTLES  DO  NOT  OPEN* 


DETACH-A-BOBBIN  SHUTTLE 


The  bobbin  is  taken  out  and  replaced  by 
slight  pressure  on  either  end  of  spring 
holder  inside  of  shuttle.  It  can  be  used 
on  sewing  machines  for  filling. 

Extra  bobbins  (No.  83)  5c  each.  Bob- 
bins can  be  filled  in  advance,  saving  loss 
of  time  while  tatting. 


WITHOUT  PICK 


No.  22  (Size  2>  Price  10c 
No.  23  (Size  3)  Price  10c 


CROWN  SHUTTLES  DO  NOT  OPEN 


EVERY  TATTER  wants  a Just- 
rite  Shuttle,  because  they  are  a 
wonderful  improvement  over  old 
style  shuttles,  and  they  are  having 
a phenomenal  sale. 

NOW  here  is  a new  notion  nov- 
elty — another  winner  — adjust- 
able CROCHET  FORKS  for 
MALTESE  CROCHET  or 
HAIRPIN  LACE. 

The  Justrite 

Has  4 prongs  and  Top  Brace  which  holds  the 
prongs  rigid  and  insures  perfect  lace  of  uniform 
width — adjustable  to  sizes  %.  34,  1 and  1 (4 

inches — 4 sizes  for  the  price  of  one. 

The  Ajusto 

Has  2 prongs  same  size  as  the  No.  80  but  with- 
out Top  Brace — adjustable  to  sizes  %.  34.  1 and 
1(4  inches — 4 sizes  for  the  price  of  1 staple. 

Both  the  No.  80  and  No.  90  are  nickel  plated, 
strong,  durable  and  are  put  up  % dozen  on  hand- 
some 2 color  display  card  with  easel  back — 
Directions  with  each  Fork. 

Order  NOW  from  your  Jobber  and  be  ready  for 
the  big  demand. 


All  shuttles  are  made  of  the  highest  quality 
spring  brass,  nickel  plated,  highly  polished. 
No.  2 All  styles,  3 inches  long 
No.  3.  All  styles,  3%  inches  long. 


B 


me,  order  from  ns  and  send  liis 
name. 


Manufactured  by 

Justrite  Mfg.  Company 

Southport  Ave.  and  Kingsbury  St. 
CHICAGO 


For 

Maltese  Crochet 


the  THE 

“JUSTRITE”  “AJUSTO” 


Patents  Applied  For 


Pick  Up  More 
Business  In 
Your  Fine 
Stationery 
Department . 

But  be  sure 
to  “pick  out” 
the  Keith  and 
Alba-Kraft 
Quality  lines 
for  the  pur- 
pose— 

the  scarcity  of 
materials  from 
which  Fine  Pa- 
pers are  made 
and  boxed  has 
not  lessened  the 
Quality  in 
“Keith”  or 
“A  lb  a-  Kr  a f t ” 
Papers— therefore 
you  are  doubly 
assured  of  first 
quality  in  all 
numbers  you  may 
choose  for  your 
Fall  and  Winter 
trade. 

Write  Us  About  Them! 

AMERICAN 
PAPETERIE 
CO  MPA  N Y 

ALBANY 

NEW  YORK,  U.S.A. 


Iiiuw  wmm 

OTATKMBRY  - - 


When  you  come  to  New  York,  come  in  and  see  the 
infinite  care  with  which  “Quality  First  Stationery”  is 
made.  You  will  then  be  able  to  explain  to  your  cus- 
tomers why  you  are  recommending  this  brand  to  them  for 
every  stationery  requirement. 

If  you  won’t  visit  the  market  this  year,  ask  us  to  send 
you  samples  of  the  new  styles  of  correct  stationery  and 
correspondence  cards. 

HRLM  & JONIS  HV.  CO. 

Salesrooms:  547  West  27th  St.  and  136  Willimn  St. 

NEW  YORK 


Strap 

Purses 


are  the  vogue,  and  our 
stocks  respond  to  every 
demand  of  fashion,  prac- 
tical style  and  easy  retail- 
ing. 


We  show  a great  variety  of 
designs  with  steel-studded 
ornaments  in  all  the  wanted 
leathers;  fitted  with  button 
purse  and  mirror.  Black  only. 


To  Retail 


$1.98 


up. 


i Send  Your  Order 

• for  a trial  assortment. 

• 

j J.  C.  HACKER,  Inc.  j 

; Founded  1864 

l 39-41  W.  32nd  St.,  NEW  YORK  f 
? • 
:«»a.t»sxs»s«s«s«s«s»s<^HtNt»*n«M*n*M*"*H*M*M*"*M*M* 
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All-Year  Toy  Selling 

Create  Understanding  Among  Parents 
Concerning  Child-Ideas 

Toys  are  toys  all  the  year  ’round ! The 
child  is  a child  all  year  and  every  day  in 
the  year.  True,  it  may  be  a little  more  of 
a child  just  before  and  immediately  fol- 
lowing Dec.  25.  But  it  does  not  cease  to 
be  a child  when  Christmas  has  faded  from 
its  mind.  So  why  not  consider  the  child 
a good  customer  of  the  toy  department  all 
the  time?  Now  for  example — in  mid- 
summer. And  why  not  feature  out-of- 
door  toys,  with  a view  to  keeping  up  sales 
during  the  summer? 

A good  many  toy  managers  are  con- 
sidering it,  are  doing  it,  in  fact,  and  it  is 
bringing  the  children  and  their  parents 
into  the  toy  department  and  into  other 
parts  of  the  stores. 

A Special  Kind  of  Goods 

As  merchandise,  toys  stand  classed  as 
special  feature  goods,  goods  with  a dis- 
tinct advertising  value,  in  addition  to  their 
utility.  Other  examples  of  goods  coming 
under  this  particular  classification  are 
souvenirs,  fancy  goods  of  various  kinds, 
toilet  goods  of  certain  kinds,  art  needle- 
work, books  and  stationery.  “Special 
Feature  Goods”  is  one  of  the  five  broad 
classifications  used  to  designate  goods  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  use  by  the  consum- 
er. The  other  four  are:  “Convenience  or 
Shopping  Goods,”  “Necessities,”  “Utili- 
ties” and  “Luxuries  Proper.” 

If  toys  are  special  feature  goods,  why 
not  make  use  of  the  special  feature  idea 
in  advertising  and  selling  them? 

Systematize  the  Ads 

Work  up  a series  of  once-a-month  ideas 
and  base  your  advertising  and  selling  on 
them.  This  plan  will  lead  to  definite  and 
continued  interest  in  the  department,  and 
it  will  add  no  expense  to  getting  business. 
It  will  require  only  more  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  department  head  and  adman 
and  closer  co-operation  between  them  than 
is  always  the  case. 


Get  out  a short  series  of  ads  directed 
to  parents — they  buy  the  toys — ads  that 
deal  with  “Play  and  Its  Value  to  the 
Child’s  Development.”  Three  or  four  on 
this  general  subject  will  be  enough.  Head 
them  somewhat  as  follows:  “How  Toys 
Add  Zest  To  The  Child’s  Play”;  “The 
Child’s  Imagination  and  How  Play  De- 
velops It” ; “Relaxation,  The  Child’s  Great- 
est Physical  Need” ; “Companionship ; 
Toys  Give  It  In  Full  Measure.”  Interest- 
ingly written  ads  putting  these  slants  on 


Display  of  Mechanical  Toys. 

toys  will  get  the  parents’  attention,  even 
in  summer. 

Feature  Various  Kinds 

Feature  some  special  class  of  toys  once 
a week  in  display — mechanical  toys  one 
week,  novelties  another  week  and  the  more 
staple  kind  another  week.  Keep  this  up 
while  the  ads  are  running  and  then  you 
will  connect  the  goods  with  the  ads. 

Getting  toy  business  is  largely  a mat- 
ter of  getting  child-interest  and  parent-in- 
terest— and,  of  course,  of  having  plenty 
of  toys. 


The  Toys  That  Teach 

Miniature  Imitations  of  the  Real  Thing 
Find  Largest  Favor 

The  curtailment  of  toy  imports  has, 
naturally,  increased  the  demand  for  the 
domestic  product.  For  the  eleven  months 
ending  May  31  this  year  their  value  was  a 
little  over  three  million  dollars,  against 
$7,648,000  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1914-1915  and  $8,230,000  in  the  eleven 


By  Gimbel  Bros.,  New  York 

months  ending  May  31,  1914.  Many  toys 
are  also  coming  to  us  from  Japan.  Quite 
a good  proportion  of  the  toys  coming  from 
Europe  are  made  by  disabled  soldiers  or 
by  those  interned  in  Holland.  That  quite 
a quantity  of  toys  is  expected  to  arrive 
here  from  Europe  within  the  next  six 
weeks  or  two  months  is  indicated  by  the 
presence  of  many  American  buyers  on  the 
other  side  at  the  present  time. 

About  75  per  cent  of  the  stock  in  New 
York,  both  domestic  and  imported,  is  al- 
ready sold  out,  and  many  wholesalers  are 
declining  further  orders  for  immediate  de- 
livery. In  most  cases,  indeed,  wholesalers 
will  not  book  any  further  orders  for  de- 
livery within  a period  earlier  than  about 
two  months. 

Some  of  the  Leaders 

For  the  coming  season  toys  of  an  educa- 
tional or  mechanical  nature  continue  to 
stand  out  prominently.  Those  of  military 
character  also  maintain  a strong  place  in 
the  demand. 

Among  the  leaders  in  educational  toys 
are  those  for  the  little  “housekeeper,”  in- 
cluding stoves  and  cooking  utensils.  The 
stoves  can  be  bought  separately  and  can  be 
had  for  use  with  coal,  gas  or  electric  cur- 
rent. The  cooking  utensils  can  be  had  in 
tin  or  in  aluminum,  according  to  price. 

There  are  also  little  washing  outfits, 
including  tub,  washboard,  wicker  clothes 
basket,  etc.  In  these  lines  are  also  included 
ironing  boards  and  irons  for  practical  use. 
Rolling-pins  and  bread-boards  are  other 
successful  items. 

The  variety  of  construction  toys  is  very 
large.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 

(Continued  on  page  121) 


Portion  of  Doll  Display  by  Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York 

This  concern  devotes  one  large  room  to  showing  dolls  of  various  sizes. 
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“I  want  Wright’s 
Bias  Fold  Tape 
— the  L-I-V-E  Tape 
— the  Tape  with  the 
stretch  left  in!” 


This  is  what  consumers  are  saying 
at  Notion  Counters  all  over  the 
country.  They  know  our  tapes  and 
know  why  they  are  the  best. 
Better  fabrics,  fast  colors,  trimmed 
selvages  and  above  all  the  original 
elasticity  of  a perfect  bias  wound 
by  machinery  under  a light,  even 
tension  that  keeps  the  tape  “alive.” 


Made  in  U.  S.  A.  Sold  by  all  Jobbers 

Wm.  E.  Wright  & Sons  Co.,  Mfrs. 

40  LISPENARD  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Stock  Carried  at  AH  Agencies 

CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS  PHILADELPHIA 

E.  S.  Ransom  Geo.  F.  Anderson’s  Son  Jas.  F.  McCarriar 

325  W.  Adams  St.  819  Washington  Ave.  1011  Chestnut  St. 


Si 

A 

« 

su 

« 

ii 


ii 
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IMPORTERS  and  MANUFACTURERS 

Art  Needlework-wiancq  Goods 

Peri-Lusta  "Crystal" 

Mercerized  Gottorn  Artificial  Silk 
Embroidery  Materials 

Fancy  Linens  and  Piece  Goods 

MADEIRA  HAND  EMBROIDERED 

LINENS  and  HANDKERCHIEFS 


932-936  Broadway  NewYork  Cor.22*St 


Sachets  That  Sell 

Over  100  Distinct  Original  Styles 

Made  of  fancy  materials  trimmed  in  ap- 
propriate colors  and  filled  with  English 
Garden  flowers  and  a dash  of  Arabian 
Spices.  An  everlasting  perfume  of  in- 
describably exquisite  fragrance. 


“ Scents  from  an 
English  Garden  ” 


Prices  from  $1.00  to  $24.00  per  doz. 

Send  for  a $25.00  assortment. 

Bradford  Manufacturing  Co. 

121-123  East  24th  Street 
New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 


August  5,  1916 
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“There’s  Rosemary,  That’s  for  Remembrance” 

But  the  Modern  Souvenir  Has  Got  to  Be  Something  Else  Again — As  Merchandise  or  as  a Store 
Token  Such  Goods  Are  Worth  Considering — Favors,  Utility  and  Vanity  Items  in  Great  Variety 


Push  the  souvenirs!  Make  the  line 
serve  its  double  purpose  of  advertising 
the  store  and  advertising  itself.  Sou- 
venirs have  been  given  away  by  stores  on 
such  special  occasions  as  the  spring  or  fall 
opening,  an  anniversary  celebration,  a re- 
moval, a rebuilding  celebration,  etc. 

The  chief  value  of  a souvenir  when 
given  away  by  a store  is  in  the  means  it 
furnishes  of  complimenting  customers  and 
of  giving  them  something  that  will  cause 
them  to  remember  the  store  in  a kindly 
way  for  a certain  length  of  time.  Thus  a 
souvenir  is  a prestige-building  ad. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  distribute 
something  that  will  leave  a pleasant  im- 
pression, something  that  is  really  useful 
or  ornamental  and  has  a certain  degree 
of  permanent  value.  A souvenir  that 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  something 
I to  give  awTay  defeats  its  purpose.  In  fact, 

| it  may  do  more  harm  than  good.  The 
recipient  is  apt  to  feel  that  the  store  is 
making  a cheap  play  for  her  good-will. 

Give  her  something  that  is  worth 
while,  however,  and  she  will  respect  both 
the  gift  and  the  giver. 

Various  practices  are  followed  in  the 
giving  out  of  souvenirs.  Some  stores  an- 
nounce in  their  advertising  that  souvenirs 
will  be  presented  to  customers  on  certain 
occasions.  Others  make  no  announce- 
ment, deeming  it  a better  plan  to  distrib- 
ute the  souvenirs  and  depend  on  the  good 
news  being  spread  by  those  who  receive 
them. 

Selling  Souvenirs 

Selling  souvenirs  is  much  the  same 
matter  as  selling  any  other  line  of  fancy 
goods. 

The  first  thing  needed  is  a line  of 
souvenirs  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  the 
store’s  clientele.  The  next  thing  is  to 
push  them  by  means  of  windows,  interior 
displays  and  ads. 


A big  point  in  advertising  souvenirs 
is  to  make  suggestions  regarding  uses  for 
the  various  items — occasions  when  they 
can  be  used,  such  as  parties,  family  re- 
unions, wedding  anniversaries,  birthday 
celebrations,  etc. 

A Broad  Outlet 

One  of  the  big  outlets  is  in  supplying 
institutions,  schools,  colleges,  hotels,  the- 
aters, summer  parks,  dance  halls  and  the 
like.  A good  business  can  be  worked  up 
if  the  town  is  big  enough  and  the  depart- 
ment head  is  wide  awake  to  all  his  oppor- 
tunities. 

Favors,  of  course,  in  a sense  come 
under  the  head  of  souvenirs,  and  on  these 
a pretty  good  business  is  usually  done  if 
plenty  of  window  and  counter  displays  are 


provided.  Customers  are  apt  to  think  of 
needs  for  favors  if  they  see  enough  favors 
and  see  them  often  enough.  It  helps  the 
sale  of  favors  if  suggestions,  artistically 
printed  or  lettered  on  signs,  are  placed 
near  the  displays  of  goods.  “Dinner 
Favors — Consider  These  in  Connection 


With  Your  Table  Decorations,”  or  some 
such  suggestion,  will  do  a good  deal  to- 
ward stimulating  interest  in  all  classes  of 
favors.  Such  signs  could  be  used  with 
success  in  connection  with  the  selling  of 
all  lines  of  souvenirs,  as  well  as  favors. 

Souvenir  Offerings 

Among  the  souvenirs  suitable  for 
women  are  coin  purses  made  of  German 
silver  or  of  silver  plated  metal.  These 
have  a retail  value  of  about  40  cents. 
Miniature  hand-mirrors  about  2 in.  in  di- 
ameter and  with  gilt  frame  make  an  ac- 
ceptable present.  Their  retail  price  is 
about  30  cents.  Engagement  and  memo- 
randum books,  hatpins  and  small  bottles  of 
perfumes  range  in  value  from  15  cents  up. 

Dorine  boxes  have  become  very  promi- 


nent recently,  and  an  excellent  number  can 
be  retailed  at  45  cents.  Small  fans,  made 
of  paper  having  appropriate  designs  and 
mounted  on  wooden  sticks,  cost  about  10 
cents. 

A miniature  sewing  companion  consist- 
ing of  a metal  container  2%  in.  high,  en- 
closed in  which  are  two  small  spools  of 
cotton,  two  needles  and  a thimble,  is  a 25 
cent  item. 

Articles  for  Men 

Among  souvenirs  suitable  for  men  and 
which  can  be  employed  as  gifts  for  vari- 
ous occasions,  such  as  banquets,  outings, 
etc.,  are  cigar  cutters.  These  can  be  ob- 
tained in  different  shapes  and  made  of 
various  kinds  of  metal,  at  various  prices. 
Some  can  be  retailed  as  low  as  10  cents. 

A smoker’s  set,  consisting  of  ash  re- 
ceiver, matchbox  holder  and  cigar  cutter, 
has  a retail  value  of  $1.25.  Simple  brass 
ash  receivers  can  be  had  to  retail  at  25 
cents.  An  ash  receiver  to  attach  to  a table 
retails  at  15  cents.  Pocket-combs  for  men 
are  another  useful  item,  and  can  be  had  in 
variety  at  a moderate  cost. 

Pocket-knives  and  pencils,  the  latter  in 
German  silver  or  in  sterling,  will  occur 
to  our  readers  as  excellent  for  gift  or 
souvenir  purposes. 


Some  Typical  Souvenir  Items 
From  L.  & M.  Hirsch,  Inc. 
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BUY  THE  BAG  WITH 

tkotbcto: 

A BAG  THAT  CANNOT  BE  LOST 


V.  S.  PAT  JULY  25,1916. 


FINE  LEATHER  GOODS 


SHOWN  AT 
OUR 

SALESROOMS 
AND  BY  OUR 
REPRESENTATIVES  ON 
THE  ROAD 


VISITING 
BUYERS 
WILL  FIND 
MANY  INTERESTING 
IDEAS 


Suitable  Lines  for  Leather,  Stationery,  Toilet,  Art  and  Men’s  Furnishing  Goods  Depts. 

HAUSER  & WEIL 

MANUFACTURERS,  IMPORTERS,  EXPORTERS 

142  FIFTH  AVENUE,  CORNER  19th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


MOORE  & GIBSON  CORP. 

of  N.  Y. 

39  W.  19th  St.,  New  York 


The  Hand  Bag  creation  of  the  20th  Cen- 
tury— 

“PROTECTO” 

The  great  Hand  Bag  Invention — 

“PROTECTO” 

The  Bag  with  the  Handle  that  insures 
against  loss — 

“PROTECTO” 

So  simple,  so  easy,  so  safe,  so  practical.  At 
the  same  time  it’s  attractive  and  an  orna- 
ment to  the  handle — 

“PROTECTO” 

Indispensable  for  shopping,  motoring, 
skating. 

Retails  from  $1.50  up. 

An  extensive  line,  in  all  popular  leathers. 

Get  your  order  in  at  once. 

No  leather  goods  department  will  be  com- 
plete without  the  Protecto  handle  Bag. 

Yours  for  always  something  new, 

RICE  & WALLENSTEIN 

Patentees  and  Sole  Owners 

37  Union  Sq.  B’way  at  17th  Street 

NEW  YORK 


OF  DISTINCTIVE  AND  SUPERIOR  CHARACTER 


We  specialize  in  FANCY  WORK  BASKETS  of  our 
own  designs,  of  many  styles  and  makes  and  represent- 
ing the  highest  in  the  art  of  Basket  Weaving. 

The  large  variety  of  sizes,  shapes  and  materials  in 
our  Work  Basket  line  makes  it  the  best  of  its  kind  on 
the  market. 

Don’t  Fail  to  See  Our  Samples 


NOVELTIES  OF 
ALL 

DESCRIPTIONS 


BELTS  OF 
LEATHER  FOR 
MEN,  WOMEN 
AND 

CHILDREN 


FANCY  UTILITY  BASKETS 

Sizes  4 to  1 2 inches 
To  retail  from  50c  to  $4.00 


August  5,  1916 
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Fancy  Leather  Goods 

Lines  Which  Are  Finding  Favor  at  the 
Present  Time 

To  quite  a noticeable  degree  buyers  of 
fancy  leather  goods  are  coming  into  the 
market  earlier  than  usual  for  their  fall 
and  holiday  supplies.  It  is  evident  that 
they  are  fully  alive  to  the  prospect  of 
prices  going  higher  and  to  the  possibility 
of  difficulty  in  obtaining  just  the  right 
kinds  of  goods  being  experienced  later  on. 

Among  the  best  sellers  at  the  present 
time  are  week-end  or  over-night  bags. 
Those  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  hand- 
bag, but  shaped  like  a suit  case,  and  fitted 
with  toilet  articles,  are  favored,  especially 
in  grades  that  retail  at  a moderate  price. 

Dressing-Cases  Selling  Well 

Leather  dressing-cases,  now  regarded 
as  a staple,  have  been  in  exceptionally 
good  request  during  the  last  few  weeks. 
They  are  being  offered  in  a variety  of 
sizes  and  combinations,  to  retail  at  from 
$3  to  $10,  according  to  number  and  qual- 
ity of  fittings. 

The  Favored  Belts 

In  belts  white  kid  is  among  the 
leaders.  Combinations  of  white  kid  with 
some  other  leather,  particularly  vachette, 
are  also  in  good  standing.  Suede  is  find- 
ing favor.  There  is  a good  sprinkling  of 
colored  belts. 

Buckles  are  employed  to  a good  extent, 
but  buttons  and  straps  frequently  take 
their  place.  In  widths  the  belts  range 
from  narrow  to  medium. 

Kid  slippers  for  evening  wear,  enclosed 
in  a folding  case  of  kid,  for  the  traveler  or 
i tourist,  are  offered  to  retail  at  $1  to  $1.50. 
These  come  in  various  colors,  dark  brown 
having  the  preference. 

Folding  Coat  Hanger 

Another  handy  article  for  travelers  is 
a folding  coat-hanger  made  of  metal,  in- 
closed in  a small  leather  case  and  so  com- 
pact that  it  can  be  carried  in  the  vest 
; pocket.  Cases  holding  from  one  to  three 
j of  these  hangers  retail  at  45  cents  to  75 
s cents  each. 

Leather  Auto  Hats 

Auto  hats  made  of  leather  in  combina- 
| tion  with  some  other  material,  such  as 
silk,  are  finding  a good  sale,  as  they  are 
I light  in  weight  and  can  be  rolled  up  into  a 
I small  space.  Glazed  kid  is  the  leather 
generally  employed.  They  retail  at  from 
: $3  to  $6. 

Writing  Combinations 

Writing  cabinets  made  of  leather  are 
moving  freely.  Morocco  is  the  preferred 
leather,  and,  although  some  colors  are 
called  for,  black  is  well  in  the  lead.  These 
retail  at  from  $2  up. 

A traveler’s  writing  companion,  con- 
sisting of  a compact  folding  case  made  of 
leather,  has  compartments  for  address 
book,  memorandum  book  and  postage 
stamp  book,  and  contains  a pyroxylin  en- 


velope opener,  a fountain  pen  and  a paper 
tablet.  It  retails  for  $2.50. 

Leather  watch  guards,  plain  or  fancy, 
are  in  good  request.  These  retail  at  from 
50  cents  to  $1.50. 

Folding  Key  Pocket 

A useful  fancy  leather  goods  item  is 
a folding  key  pocket.  It  is  in  the  shape 
of  a change  purse,  and  attached  to  the  in- 
side of  the  flap  are  a number  of  narrow 
leather  strips  terminating  in  a metal  clip, 
to  which  the  keys  are  to  be  clasped.  These 
key  pockets  retail  at  from  50  cents  up, 
according  to  the  number  of  keys  pro- 
vided for. 

Folding  Tourist  Case 

A folding  tourist  case  for  men  that  is 
meeting  with  approval  is  made  of  leather 
and  has  separate  compartments  for  ties, 
buttons,  toilet  articles,  shirts,  etc.  It  re- 
tails at  about  $1.75. 
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The  Toys  That  Teach 


(Continued  from  page  117) 

building  sets,  in  wood  and  in  metal.  Build- 
ing sets  in  plain  wood,  including  round 
rods  and  spools,  are  prominently  featured, 
to  retail  at  from  50  cents  up. 

Metal  construction  toys  are  offered  in  a 
variety  of  sets,  to  retail  at  from  25  cents 
to  $15.  With  the  higher-priced  sets  a 
large  number  of  models  can  be  built,  such 
as  wagons,  towers,  bridges,  grain  eleva- 
tors, etc. 

Educational  Blocks 

Educational  blocks  range  from  the  A. 
B.  C.  kind  to  those  having  designs  of  pic- 
tures, birds  and  animals,  with  their  names. 

Wooden  animals,  highly  colored,  and 
many  of  them  in  fantastic  shapes,  are  a 
feature  of  the  importations  from  Japan. 
These  retail  at  5 cents  up,  according  to 
size. 

The  assortment  of  miniature  railway 
trains  is  larger  than  ever.  Electric  trains 
are  a particularly  big  item,  but  all  kinds  of 
mechanical  toys  operated  by  electricity 
are  prominently  featured. 

As  above  suggested,  the  demand  for 
toys  of  a military  nature  continues  strong. 
The  little  lead  soldiers  are  as  popular  as 
ever  for  the  younger  children,  while  for 
the  older  boys  warships,  aeroplanes,  etc., 
are  in  the  lead. 
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New  Hair  Waver 


What  is  regarded  as  an  improvement 
on  the  hair  waver  of  the  tube  or  cylinder 
type  around  which  the  hair  is  wound  and 
in  which  a heated  pin  is  inserted,  has  been 
placed  on  the  market.  The  feature  of  this 
new  waver  is  that  the  cylinder  is  venti- 
lated by  means  of  a number  of  perfora- 
tions. It  is  claimed  that  as  a result  of  this 
improvement  the  hair  cannot  be  burned 
or  otherwise  injured  through  the  use  of 
the  waver. 

A card  containing  four  of  the  cylinders 
and  a pin  with  wooden  handle  retails  for 
25  cents: 


Jewelry  Favorites 


Earrings  in  Strong  Vogue — Dorine 
Boxes  Selling  Freely 

Earrings  are  among  the  jewelry  items 
that  are  selling  best  at  present.  Both  the 
stud  and  the  drop  style  are  in  vogue,  with 
the  drops  perhaps  in  greater  favor.  It  is 
noticeable  that  earrings  of  both  kinds  are 
larger  than  usual.  As  to  settings,  pearls 
have  the  preference,  frequently  in  combi- 
nation with  black  or  colored  stones. 

Dorine  boxes  in  ivory,  glass,  enamel, 
gold  and  silver,  to  retail  at  from  50  cents 
up,  are  among  the  best  selling  novelties. 

Bar  pins,  large  and  small,  are  selling 
freely.  They  are  usually  set  with  bril- 
liants, the  latter  being  frequently  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  a square,  so  as  to 
resemble  a single  stone. 

Wrist  watches  continue  to  find  a ready 
sale.  This  movement  includes  the  flexible 
bracelet,  as  well  as  the  plain  link  style. 

Wrist  watches  for  men  are  growing  in 
favor  as  a result  of  the  military  prepara- 
tions in  this  country,  as  well  as  the  gen- 
eral adoption  of  this  method  of  carrying 
the  time-piece  on  the  various  military 
fronts  in  Europe. 

The  latest  wrist  watches  have  a trans- 
parent but  unbreakable  material  over  the 
dial. 

An  innovation  in  hair  ornaments  is 
colored  jewels  set  in  jet. 
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Up-to-Date  Display  Methods 


The  tendency  on  the  part  of  wholesalers  to 
follow  the  practice  adopted  by  retailers  and  show 
merchandise  in  such  a way  that  the  spectator  can 
see  at  a glance  how  the  goods  will  look  when  in 
actual  use,  is  exemplified  by  an  exhibit  now  being 
made  in  the  showrooms  of  the  American  Bead 
Co.,  485  Fifth  Avenue.  This  exhibit  is  located  in 
a spacious  showcase,  some  25  ft.  in  length  and 
raised  sufficiently  far  from  the  ground  to  be 
visible  from  all  parts  of  the  extensive  floor 
occupied  by  the  concern.  Among  its  important 
features  is  the  use  of  wax  figures  of  highest 
grade  on  which  beaded  and  spangled  trimmings 
are  shown.  Beaded  net  flouncings  and  ornaments 
are  shown  on  silks  in  white  and  in  pastel  color- 
ings, iridescent,  jet  and  colored  effects  being  thus 
exhibited  to  great  advantage. 

No  doubt,  this  up-to-date  idea  will  be  employed 
in  connection  with  the  concern’s  newer  lines  as 
they  are  introduced. 

4 

Jas.  T.  Leonard  & Co.,  resident  buyers,  353 
Fourth  Avenue,  have  added  the  following  to  the 
list  of  houses  which  they  represent:  Anderson 
Bros.  & Foster,  Columbia,  Tenn.,  and  the  Wolf- 
Pollock  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

R.  B.  Dunn,  who  for  more  than  twelve  years 
was  with  Siegel,  Cooper  & Co.,  Chicago,  as  adver- 
tising manager  and  subsequently  becoming  sales 
manager  for  the  concerp,  has  acquired  an  im- 
portant interest  in  the  Deisel  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio, 
and  is  now  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
that  concern.  Henry  B.  Deisel,  Jr.,  continues  as 
president. 


Any  article  or  line  of  merchandise  described 
or  illustrated  in  the  Economist  is  referred  to  or 
shown  solely  in  the  interests  of  the  retailer.  Is 
it  new  in  itself?  Does  it  faithfully  represent  a 
new  tendency?  Is  it  trade  news  that  the  retailer 
ought  to  know?  These  are  among  the  acid  tests 
applied  by  the  editor  to  every  item  that  goes  into 
our  reading  pages. 
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NOW— is  the  Time 
to  Stock  and  Push 


this  big  sales  puller  and  volume 
builder  for  your  Notion  counter 


T.  B.  M.  GATES 


Direct  Mill  Representative 

Narrow  Woven  Fabrics 


in 


Silk,  Worsted, 
Mercerized  and  Cotton 

HIGH  GRADE  ELASTIC  WEBBINGS 
HAT  ELASTICS 

Complete  Lines  of  Di recto  ire  Beltings 

Middy  Blouse  Laces,  Corset  and  Shoe  Laces.  Art, 
Silk  Skirt  Braids,  Seam  Bindings,  Beltings  and 
Tapes.  Mercerized  Crochet  Cotton. 

For  the  Notion  and  Dressmaking  Trades 

315-321  Fourth  Avenue 

Just  a few  steps  from  23rd  St.  Subway  Station 

New  York 


Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


RIBBON  BANDS 

This  perfected  Modern  Crinoline,  for  all  interlining 
uses  and  distended  effects,  specially  cut  in  stand- 
ard ribbon  widths  ready  for  insertion  in  hems,  cuffs, 
collars,  millinery,  etc.,  wherever  the  narrow  widths 
only  are  required.  Every  woman  needs  it  and 
buys  it. 

Packed  in  attractive  cabinets  on  36  yard  reels  in  six  different  widths,  solid  or 
assorted  as  desired.  The  biggest  notion  specialty  ever  produced. 

Carried  by  all  Leading  Jobbers. 

Ask  Yours. 


I FRE YDBERG  BROTHERS 

INCORPORATED 


Sole  makers  of  Witchtex  Bands — by  arrangement  with  J.  W.  God- 
dard & Sons,  Incorporated. 

44-46-48  West  18th  Street,  New  York  City 


SELLING  POINT  No. 

- “NU-GUARD”  SAFETIES 


Investigate 

the  profits  the  right  kind  of  a safety  pin  brings 
to  your  notion  department. 

Every  member  of  the  family  uses  safety  pins.  The  big 
buyer  of  all  home’s  needs,  the  Mother,  is  very  particular 
about  her  safety  pins.  They  must  be  strong  but  abso- 
lutely safe. 

Nu-Guard  safeties  have  the  qualities  that  will  make  the 
woman  ask  for  them  by  name.  They  will  constantly  pull 
new  business  and  keep  the  old.  Repeat  orders  are  the 
rule  and  not  the  exception. 

Link  your  notion  department  to  profitable  Nu-Guard 
Safeties  by  writing  your  jobber  now  for  a sample  order. 
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FOX 


FOOTERY  LEADS 


THIS  P6PtTLARLY  PRICED  LINE  OF  PUMPS  AND  SLIP- 
PERS RUNS  AWAY  FROM  COMPETITION  IN  STYLE, 
VALUE  AND  THE  POWER  TO  MAKE  YOU  PROFITS  AND 
FRIENDS.  IT  IS  FOOTWEAR  THAT  PUTS  LIFE  INTO 
YOUR  WINDOWS  AND  PUNCH  IN  YOUR  SALES.  NOW 
MADE  WITH  EXTRA  HAND  FINISHING,  ADDING  A LIT- 
TLE MORE  COST  WITH  A LOT  MORE  LOOKS.  GET 
THEM— SELL  THEM— THEN  BANK  THE  DIVIDENDS. 


Charles  K.  Fox,  Inc.,  haverhill,  mass, 
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Style  21 13  A 


All  Shoe  Soap  Kid, 
Whole  Otr.  Lace. 


Order  from  Boston, 
New  York  or  Chicago 
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Store’s  Burdens  Wrongfully  Laid  On  Department 


Shoe  departments  are  being  saddled  in 
many  instances  with  an  expense  they 
should  not  bear.  Why?  Because  the  store 
management  does  not  realize  how  com- 
pletely the  shoe  situation  has  changed  in 
the  last  few  years. 

Up  to  a few  years  ago  a woman’s  first 
question  in  buying  a shoe  was,  Will  it  wear 
■well  ? And  when  the  salesman  assured  her 
as  to  the  wearing  qualities  she  was  right 
in  demanding  that  the  shoes  stand  hard 
service  or  that  the  store  “make  good.” 

Style  Sells  the  Shoes 

But  to-day  the  customer  buys  a shoe 
for  its  beauty  and  style,  and  seldom  speaks 
of  wearing  qualities.  One  month  she  will 
insist  on  having  shoes  of  a color  to  match 
her  gown,  and  will  buy  nothing  else. 
Later  a change  of  garment  styles  may 
cause  her  to  refuse  to  consider  anything 
except  shoes  with  black  vamps  and  white 
kid  tops. 

The  introduction  of  this  style  element 
into  footwear  should  be  welcomed  by  the 
merchandise  manager.  It  has  induced 
many  women  who  once  regarded  $3.50  as 
a high  price  for  shoes  to  cheerfully  pay 
twice  that  amount.  It  has  enabled  the 
shoe  department  to  increase  its  gross 
profits.  And,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
it  has  actually  increased  the  number  of 
pairs  of  shoes  sold  by  retail  stores.  For 
these  fancy  shoes  get  shabby  quickly  and 
need  replacing  more  frequently  than  staple 
shoes,  both  because  they  lose  their  beauty 
and  because  the  style  changes. 

Needs  Office’s  Support 

This  new  condition  will  make  the  shoe 
department  one  of  the  best  profit-makers 
when  the  store  management  appreciates 
the  change  and  hacks  up  the  shoe  depart- 
ment properly.  For  one  thing,  the  shoe 
department  should  not  be  asked  to  replace 
delicate  novelty  footwear  for  its  failure  to 
give  such  service  as  women  used  to  get 
from  durable  staple  shoes. 

The  customer  to-day  has  a right  to  ex- 
pect, in  the  main,  two  things  of  a fancy 
shoe : first,  that  it  shall  be  properly  fitted ; 
second,  that  it  shall  be  free  from  any  me- 
chanical defects.  When  the  woman  brings 
back  a shoe  that  doe3  not  fit  her  foot  she 
is  entitled  to  a new  and  properly  fitting 
pair,  unless,  of  course,  it  is  her  own  fault. 
In  such  case,  the  shoe  should  have  been 
marked  at  the  time  it  was  sold,  so  a3  to 


show  that  the  customer  had  insisted  upon 
being  wrongly  fitted.  But  where  the  sales- 
man was  at  fault  the  shoe  department 
should — and,  we  believe,  almost  invariably 
does — cheerfully  make  good  its  error  and 
thank  the  customer  for  coming  in. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  a mechanical  de- 
fect, this  should  be  righted  if  it  can  be 
done  without  hurting  the  appearance  of 
the  shoes.  If  not,  a pair  of  new  shoes 
should  be  given  in  their  place. 

The  Salesman’s  Duty 

It  is  up  to  the  shoe  department,  how- 
ever, to  frankly  tell  the  customer  what  she 
is  buying — to  explain,  for  example,  that 
white  washable  kid  can  be  cleaned  of  sur- 
face dirt,  but  not  of  stains,  or  that  deli- 
cate turned-sole  shoes  are  not  made  for 
“hiking.”  This  is  all  that  should  be  ex- 
pected from  the  shoe  department. 

The  replacing  of  “misfits”  and  “defec- 
tives,” however,  is  the  smallest  part  of  the 
department’s  cost  of  satisfying  customers. 
Let  us  take  an  illustration,  not  as  an  ex- 
ample, but  just  for  the  sake  of  clearness: 

An  Unjust  Complaint 

Mrs.  Vogue  buys  a pair  of  blue  kid 
shoes  with  the  understanding,  of  course, 
that  they  can  be  cleaned  when  soiled.  Then 
Mrs.  Vogue  walks  across  an  oil-sprinkled 
road.  In  the  day  of  sturdy  black  shoes 
this  would  not  have  mattered,  since  the 
bootblack  could  easily  have  fixed  them  up. 
But  when  the  oil  and  grime  get  into  that 
light-blue  kid  nothing  that  Mrs.  Vogue,  or 
anybody  else,  can  do  will  remove  it  with- 
out spoiling  the  shoes. 

Mrs.  Vogue  is  heartbroken.  Her  beau- 
tiful shoes  are  ruined.  She  knows  she  has 
no  right  to  expect  a “make  good”  under 
such  a condition.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
does  not  cost  anything  to  complain.  She 
goes  into  the  shoe  department  and  starts 
a tirade  about  the  shoes  being  uncleana- 
ble. The  department  head  explains,  but 
the  lady  refuses  to  accept  the  explanation. 
Finally,  his  patience  worn  threadbare,  the 
department  head  respectfully  declines  to 
do  anything  about  it. 

Up  goes  Mrs.  Vogue  to  the  office.  She 
threatens  to  close  her  account  at  the  store. 
The  head  of  the  store  or  other  man  high 
in  authority  trembles.  Someone  looks  up 
the  account  and  finds  that  she  has  bought 
several  hundred  dollars’  worth  a season 
from  the  store,  perhaps  several  thousand. 
What  happens?  The  manager  gets  weak 


knees,  and  makes  good  the  shoes — at  the 
shoe  department’s  expense ! 

Store  Generosity  Not  Shoe  Expense 

Of  course,  the  store  management  has  a 
right  to  make  good  anything  it  chooses, 
but  in  such  a case  as  this  it  has  no  right  to 
charge  it  to  the  shoe  department.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  make  good  with  a pair  of 
shoes  in  order  to  save  that  customer’s  busi- 
ness for  other  departments  of  the  store, 
then  the  cost  should  be  charged  up  to 
“sales  promotion”  or  “good  will,”  and  not 
to  the  shoe  department. 

As  a matter  of  actual  fact,  Mrs. 
Vogue’s  threat  to  close  her  account  is  to  a 
large  extent  bluff  and  bunk.  Even  if  she 
carries  it  out  and  stops  buying  from  the 
store,  if  she  has  been  trading  with  it  for 
years  and  getting  satisfactory  service  she 
will  come  back  before  long  and  reopen  her 
account.  And  she  will  reopen  it  as  a far 
more  reasonable  and  desirable  customer. 

Good  Precedents 

We  are  not  asking  unreasonable  things 
of  the  store  management.  Many  depart- 
ment store  heads  have  already  begun  to 
adopt  this  system  of  charging  to  general 
expense  or  some  other  account  those 
“make-goods”  which  do  not  properly  be- 
long to  the  shoe  department.  This  has  a 
very  salutary  effect  upon  the  man  who  has 
the  authority  to  adjust  claims  after  a de- 
partment head  has  turned  them  down.  As 
long  as  the  manager  can  do  the  “big  thing” 
in  satisfying  the  customer  at  the  expense 
of  the  department  head,  it  is  human  na- 
ture for  him  to  do  it.  When  he  knows, 
however,  that  that  expense  is  going  to  be 
placed  against  his  showing  he  will  think 
twice  and  will  do  a lot  of  careful  reasoning 
with  a customer  before  he  allows  her  to 
impose  upon  the  store. 

Mrs.  Vogue,  by  the  way,  would  never 
think  of  trying  to  return  a delicate  eve- 
ning dress  because  she  had  spilled  coffee 
on  it,  and  after  customers  have  been  made 
to  understand  that  the  store  will  not  stand 
for  such  imposition  in  the  case  of  equally 
perishable  footwear  this  source  of  loss  will 
also  be  largely  eliminated. 

We  mentioned  oil-stained  shoes,  not  as 
an  example,  but  merely  to  make  clear  our 
point.  Shoes  are  returned  for  credit  for 
a hundred  and  one  reasons,  for  none  of 
which  the  shoe  department  is  responsible. 
A line  can  easily  be  drawn  by  using  the 
standards  already  suggested,  such  as  cor- 


(Continued  on  page  31) 
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The  last  word  in  welt 
and  turn  shoemaking 


^°HE  E.  & M.  line  is  smart,  correct, 
finely  built  from  selected  mate- 
rials; priced  right  to  sell  fast;  made  to 
fit  quickly  and  well.  You  ought  to  have 
it  in  your  stock  because  it  is  a crack-a- 
jack  profit  winner. 

The  shoe  illustrated  is  one  of  those  we 
exhibited  at  the  Boston  Shoe  and 
Leather  Fair: 

A black  Russia  calf,  8%"  turn  lace  boot; 
perforated  lace  stay,  vamp  and  imita- 
tion wing  tip;  17/8  full  Louis  heel; 
aluminum  disk;  65  last;  square  edge 
forepart.  Retail  $6.00. 


Haverhill,  Mass. 

New  York  Office:  O.  N.  Dana,  116  West  32nd  Street 
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Paris  Footwear  Styles  for  Early  Fall 

Garment  Tendencies  That  Will  Affect  Shoe  Fashions — Latest  Novelties  in  High 
and  Low  Shoes — Shoes  and  Stockings  to  Match  the  Costume  Are  Still  Favored 

Paris  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  2 Rue  des  Italiens 


Paris,  July  22,  1916 — The  news  that 
in  the  winter  models  skirts  are  to  be  not 
only  longer  but  also  considerably  less  full 
is  an  interesting  note  to  shoe  dealers,  bear- 
ing as  it  does  directly  on  footwear  styles. 
This  increased  length  in  skirt  is  noted  as 
yet  only  in  the  most  advanced  models. 
And  all  skirts  worn  at  this  present  writing 
are  as  short  as  ever.  With  the  low  shoe 
and  the  slipper  which  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance for  summer  w7ear  in  Paris  the 
skirts  look  even  shorter  than  they  really 
are. 

Shoes  and  stockings  matching  the 
costume  are  still  in  vogue.  Gray,  beige, 
navy  blue,  green  and  black,  and  white,  too, 
are  the  smart  colors  for  suits ; hence,  these 
colors  are  good  for  shoes.  The  gray  and 
the  beige  colored  shoe  are  made  either  in 
suede  or  in  glazed  kid ; the  navy  blue  and 
the  green  shoes  are  made  in  glazed  kid 
only. 

Other  Current  Style  Notes 

Colored  uppers  with  patent  leather  or 
russet  vamps  are  in  the  lead  along  with 
colored  twilled  cloth  uppers.  Black  kid 


No.  4 Black  satin  slipper  with  straps  fastened 

across  instep  with  round  rhinestone  buckles.  Paris 
creation.  Drawn  from  sketch  furnished  by  our 
Paris  office. 


vamps  with  uppers  in  horizon  blue  army 
cloth  are  popular. 

Continued  increase  of  favor  for  the  but- 
ton boot  is  noted.  Many  of  the  smartest 
novelties  in  boots  are  made  in  light-colored 
glazed  kid  with  matching  tops.  High 
black  patent  leather  boots  with  rhinestone 
buttons  are  among  the  extreme  novelties 
recently  seen  worn. 

The  side-button  kid  topped  boot  with 
buckle  attachment  at  the  instep,  launched 
by  Greco,  which  was  illustrated  in  the 
Economist  of  June  17,  is  extensively 
worn. 

Editor’s  Note. — Footwear  such  as  is  described 
in  this  article  is  shown  in  illustrations  Nos.  1 to 
8,  inclusive,  in  this  issue  of  the  Shoe  Section. 


Low  shoes  show  elaborate  and  intricate 
perforated  trimmings.  They  are  almost 
invariably  made  of  leathers  contrasting 
both  in  color  and  kind ; for  example,  black 
patent  leather  toe  with  white,  mustard, 


No.  8 Novelty  bow-knot  button  boot;  black 

patent  leather,  ornamented  at  the  top  with  per- 
forated bow-knot  pattern  showing  underlay  of  white 
kid.  The  novelty  bow-knot  buttons,  the  feature  of 
the  boot,  are  of  nickel,  ]/2  in.  long  by  J/4  in.  wide 
and  about  J/g  in.  thick.  The  surface  is  encrusted 
with  rhinestones,  which  run  lengthwise  at  the  end 
and  crosswise  at  the  center,  suggesting  the  bow. 
Paris  creation.  Drawn  from  sketch  furnished  by 
our  Paris  office. 


gray,  green  or  blue  suede  upper,  or  brown 
toe  with  white  buckskin  upper,  or  patent 


No.  7 White  bucksk  in  boot;  black  patent  front 

stay  and  black  patent  heel;  white  ivory  buttons 
with  black  center  and  rim.  Paris  creation.  Drawn 
from  sketch  furnished  by  our  Paris  office. 


leather  toe  with  bronze  upper.  The  black 
and  white  combination  and  the  black  and 
gray  are  the  two  smartest  for  Paris  wear. 

An  overlay  in  intricate  cut  of  the 
patent  leather  on  the  suede  upper  portion 
around  the  top  of  the  low  shoes  is  a feature 
of  many  of  the  models  from  good  makers. 

Evening  Slippers 

Metal  brocaded  fabrics  are  in  great 
demand  for  evening  slippers.  They  are 
worn  in  a color  matching  or  contrasting 
with  the  gown.  Satin  slippers  with 
garland  trim  of  rococo  roses  and  rhine- 
stones, placed  half  an  inch  back  from  the 
top,  are  noted.  As  rococo  rose  trimming 
is  a feature  of  many  of  the  new  nets  shown 
for  dancing  frocks  for  the  winter,  the 
rococo  rose  trimming  in  slippers  will  prob- 
ably be  adopted. 

All  slippers  are  laced  or  strapped  across 
the  instep  with  bands  of  ribbon  or  with 
straps  of  the  fabric  of  which  the  slipper 
is  made.  The  slipper  with  a back  stay  run 
half  way  to  the  knee  and  pierced  with  eye- 
let for  the  ribbon  lacing  is  extensively 
worn,  as  also  is  the  bracelet  slipper. 


No.  6 Novelty  low  shoe  in  white  box  calf  with 

long  Colonial  tongue  strapped  across  with  narrow 
straps  cut  in  one  with  the  upper  of  the  shoe.  Paris 
creation.  Drawn  from  sketch  furnished  by  our 
Paris  office. 


Black  satin  slippers  with  ornaments  of 
rhinestone  or  cut  steel  or  of  jet  and  of  jet 
and  crystal  combined  are  shown  for  half- 
mourning wear.  White  satin  slippers  with 
the  pattern  beaded  in  jet  on  the  toe  and 
with  black  satin  heel  have  been  worn  on 
the  stage. 

As  the  dominant  note  in  winter  fabrics 
for  evening  wear  is  brocaded  satin  and 
faille,  it  is  probable  that  the  new  lines  of 
evening  slippers  will  be  made  of  these 
fabrics. 

♦ 

In  dividing  a store  into  departments  it  is  well 
to  begin  on  broad  lines,  making  as  few  sub- 
divisions as  are  feasible  and  avoiding  too  close 
analysis  of  expenses,  etc.,  which  are  general  in 
their  nature. 
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Style  No.  1744 

GENUINE  BLACK  CALF 

Shown  on  Boy 


“KEWPIE  TWINS” 


REG.  US.  PAT  OFF 

STANDARD  OF  AMERICA 


Will  “Add”  School  Shoe 
Trade  To  Your  Business 

With  our  “Kewpie  Twins”  Shoes  exclusive  agency  goes  the  best 
Trade  Boosting  Plan  ever  devised.  This  plan  embraces  the  using  of 
the  original  Kewpie  design  in  Rings,  Banks,  Scarf  Pins  and  Dolls. 
There  is  also  a large  Kewpie  Statue  for  the  school  room. 

Ask  For  Folder  Explaining  Kewpie  Plan 

“Kewpie  Twins”  Shoes  are  without  exception  the  highest  grade 
shoe  made  for  children.  That’s  why  they  are  worth  the  money  you 
pay  and  can  easily  get  for  them. 


SMOOTH  AS  SILK  INSIDE.  NOT  A NAIL  OR  TACK  USED. 
GENUINE  GOODYEAR. 


Style  No.  1221 

BLACK  KID 

Shown  on  Girl 


ASSOCIATED 


The  Kaut-Reith  Shoe  Company 

EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURERS 

Carthage  ...  Missouri 
DIRECT 

FACTORY  DISTRIBUTING 
STOCK  DEPARTMENT 

New  York  City,  122-124  Duane  Street 

RICHMOND,  VA.— 1416-22  E.  Franklin  St.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  Bush  and  Battery  Sts. 
SAINT  LOUIS— 1601  Washington  Ave.  LOS  ANGELES— 733  South  Los  Angeles  St. 
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Start  the  School  Shoe  Selling  Event  Early 

Parents  Will  Respond  Quickly  to  Sales  Campaign  That  Offers  Values  and  Service — 
Advertising  and  Display  Methods  That  Tend  to  Bring  About  Satisfactory  Results 


School  opening  time  is  to  the  children’s 
shoe  department  what  Christmas  is  to  the 
toy  department.  It  is  a special  season, 
which  brings  special  needs  to  a special 
class  of  shoe  customers — parents  with 
anywhere  from  three  to  five  children  of 
school  age.  And  the  parallel  does  not  end 
here — the  children  will  need  new  shoes 
every  few  weeks  for  ten  months  after 
school  opens.  But  the  big  bulk  of  the 
business  will  come  in  the  weeks  immedi- 
ately preceding  and  following  the  opening 
of  school.  Are  you  going  to  get  all  the 
business  you  can  handle?  If  you  are  to 
do  so  you  must  work  out  an  idea  for  a 
campaign  now,  and  then  plan  the  cam- 
paign and  carry  it  out  just  as  soon  as 
you  have  the  shoes  in  stock. 

Date  Is  Important 

When  does  school  open  in  your  town, 
and  in  the  district  schools  throughout 
the  county?  Find  out  from  the  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  arrange 
your  plans  accordingly. 

Tell  the  School  Superintendent  you 
want  to  aid  parents  in  getting  their  chil- 
dren ready  for  school  before  school  opens. 
You  can  mention  your  other  preparations, 
such  as  the  children’s  clothing  event  and 
the  general  supplies  event,  if  you  sell 
books,  pads,  pencils,  etc.  But  impress  him 
with  the  fact  that  you  know  how  impor- 
tant school  shoes  are  in  getting  children 
started  to  school. 

In  all  probability,  this  important  edu- 
cational official  will  see  at  once  that  you 
are  helping  him  as  much  as  you  are  help- 
ing yourself  or  the  parents  of  school  chil- 
dren. He  will  likely  send  you  the  dates 
of  the  opening  of  all  the  schools  in  the 
county.  If  he  does,  you  can  publish  them 
in  your  ads,  with  the  Superintendent’s 
permission,  and  thereby  confer  a great 
favor  on  the  general  school  board,  for  if 
all  the  schools  do  not  open  on  the  same  day 
it  costs  time  and  money  to  make  the  an- 
nouncements. 

Give  the  Real  Reason 

Tell  the  Superintendent  frankly  that 
your  primary  motive  is  business,  but  that 
you  know  that  all  concerned  will  receive 
benefit  from  an  early  and  thorough  cam- 
paign regarding  the  outfitting  of  children 
for  school.  He  will  see  the  benefit,  even 
though  he  has  no  acquaintance  with  you. 

However,  if  the  school  authorities  do 
not  help  you,  help  yourself.  It’s  a safe 
wager,  though,  that  you  will  get  all  the 
co-operation  you  need. 

For  Bulk  Business 

If  you  have  not  already  a list  of  all 
the  families  in  all  the  school  districts,  rural 
and  urban,  get  busy!  If  you  said  you 
would  use  your  advertising  space  to  an- 
nounce the  school  opening  dates,  do  it! 
There  need  be  nothing  official  stated ; only 
accuracy  is  necessary.  Then  hinge  on  this 
announcement  your  season  campaign  on 


shoes — and  on  school  clothes,  if  yours  is 
a department  store. 

Naturally,  the  first  requisite  in  a school 
shoe  campaign  is  shoes.  Broad  campaigns 
cannot  be  based  on  narrowly  merchan- 
dised stocks.  And  successful  selling  will 
not  result  unless  the  facts — the  actual  con- 
ditions in  the  stocks — are  accurately  and 
consistently  stated  in  the  advertisements 
and  other  means  of  publicity. 

Feature  Complete  Stocks 

If  you  carry  full  lines  of  children’s  and 
misses’  footwear,  calculated  to  supply  a 
large  field  of  varied  needs,  feature  the  fact 
in  your  ads.  If  you  know  you  can  supply 
only  a limited  class  of  trade — say  boys 
and  girls,  but  not  infants  and  misses — tell 
that,  too.  At  least,  do  not  claim  you  can 
do  what  you  cannot. 

But  make  a special  effort  of  some  kind. 
It  matters  little  where  your  store  is,  there 
are  children  in  the  neighborhood  who  are 
slated  to  begin  lessons  some  time  early  in 
September.  Get  after  this  business  now! 
Get  the  actual  business,  and  get  the  trade 
prestige  that  always  accompanies  a pro- 
nounced selling  in  a special  class  of  mer- 
chandise ! 

Children’s  shoes  are  a special  class  of 
merchandise.  There  is  a special  reason 
for  featuring  them.  And  the  season  for 
them  opens  in  September  and  lasts  a whole 
year.  Children  wear  shoes  out  quickly — 
school  children  especially. 

Trim  Interesting  Shoe  Windows 

Plan  a series  of  window  trims  in  which 
you  will  bring  out,  first,  the  fact  that  you 
are  well  supplied  with  a full  line  of  shoes 
for  all  the  children — misses,  girls  and 
boys.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  fit  children, 
and  a big,  broad  line  encourages  the 
mother  who  must  get  shoes  for  Esther, 
twelve  years  of  age;  Janey  and  Johnny, 
six  summers  old,  and  Arthur,  eight  years 
old.  There  may  be  an  almost  young  lady 
in  the  family,  too — sixteen  or  thereabout. 
And  then  there’s  the  baby  of  two  summers 
and  one  winter. 

To  the  dealer  who  lacks  vision  this 
merely  means  a family  of  six  children  who 
need  shoes.  That’s  right!  It  is  a family 
— mother,  father  and  six  children.  And 
maybe  a single  store  gets  all  this  family 
shoe  business ; maybe  it  does  not.  It  would 
be  fine  if  one  dealer  did  get  it  all,  wouldn’t 
it?  Yes,  if  you  happened  to  be  the  dealer. 

Use  Real  Selling  Ideas 

Now,  the  plan ! Put  in  a series  of  trims 
that  show  school  shoes  to  advantage.  Show 
shoes  for  Esther,  twelve — all  of  the  styles 
and  kinds;  show  shoes  for  Janey  and 
Johnny,  six;  show  shoes  for  Arthur,  eight. 
Show  all  of  them,  first  in  one  or  two  win- 
dows; then  make  three  separate  displays 
on  different  days. 

Put  enough  shoes  in  the  windows  to 
show  that  you  really  can  supply  any  ordi- 
nary child’s  footwear  needs. 


Use  small  advertisements  to  tell  all 
about  these  windows.  In  the  same  adver- 
tisement tell  about  the  shoes ; tell  also 
about  going  to  school.  Show  cuts  that 
will  suggest  schooltime  and  playtime. 
Show  cuts  that  will  suggest  schooltime 
needs.  Make  your  ads  attractive  to  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  to  parents. 

If  yours  is  a department  store,  you 
will  have  windows  and  advertisements 
dealing  with  other  than  school  shoe  needs 
— dresses,  suits,  coats,  stockings,  hats 
and  caps.  You  will  also  have  literature 
dealing  with  these.  You  will  have  them 
because  you  know  the  average  mother, 
whether  she  has  one  child  or  six,  likes  to 
get  as  much  of  an  outfit  at  one  time  as 
possible,  and  because  you  know  that  it  is 
easier  to  supply  all  the  needs — shoes, 
clothes,  furnishings  and  small  supplies — 
at  the  same  place. 

Four  Valuable  Points 

Everybody  knows  this;  but,  strangely 
enough,  only  about  one  store  in  ten  makes 
any  use  of  the  idea.  One  of  the  uses  of 
advertising  is  to  stimulate  shopping.  Em- 
phasizing shopping  advantages  is  the  best 
way  to  bring  about  sales  stimulation. 

This  leads  to  four  points  about  fea- 
turing school  shoes  in  advance  of  school 
days. 

First,  in  the  case  of  the  department 
store,  school  shoe  business  forms  the  hinge 
for  a general  line  of  children’s  trade — 
trade  in  everything  the  child  needs 
throughout  fall  and  winter. 

Second ; this  class  of  trade  is  sure  to 
develop  additional  business  from  adults. 
Parents  are  bound  to  buy  for  themselves 
where  they  are  buying  for  their  families. 

Third ; children’s  trade,  shoes  or  other- 
wise, means  future  adult  trade.  For,  chil- 
dren grow  up,  you  know. 

Fourth ; child  trade  is  varied — as  is  in- 
stanced by  Esther,  Janey,  Johnny,  the 
baby  and  the  young  miss  of  eighteen.  This 
permits  of  broad  scope  in  advertising  and 
display  and  of  emphasis  as  regards  service 
and  assortment. 

Start  Out  Early 

Children’s  shoe  ads  should  start  as 
soon  as  all  the  stock  for  fall  is  in.  That, 
normally,  is  about  the  middle  of  August. 
The  ads  should  contain,  besides  truthful 
cuts,  direct  argument  relative  to  shopping 
— as  to  the  necessity  of  beginning  early 
and  getting  everything  that  is  needed  as 
long  as  possible  before  school  opens. 

As  often  as  is  feasible  the  ads  should 
be  run  separately  from  the  general  store 
advertising.  This  will  give  the  shoe  ad 
extra  emphasis. 

Points  to  Emphasize 

Bring  out  the  points  of  quality,  comfort 
and  value,  in  every  ad  you  write.  Get  up 
a special  design  in  window  trims  to  show 
the  importance  of  comfortable  school  foot- 

(Continued  on  page  31) 
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SHOE  SECTION  OF  THE  DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 


A320— Wos.  SHOE  SOAP  KID  8 
Inch  Lace,  Plain  Toe,  2 Inch  Leather 
Louis  Heel,  Welt,  STATE  STREET 
LAST,  A width  Sizes  4-7,  B Width 
Sizes  3-7,  C Width  Sizes  2y2-6,  3-7, 
3-8  .$3.85 


“MAXINE” 
Fall  Styles 

Mean  Preparedness 


iiiiiiiiiii 


IN  STOCK 


A321— Wos.  SHOE  SOAP  KID  7% 
Inch  14  Button,  Plain  Toe,  2 Inch 
Leather  Louis  Heel,  Welt,  STATE 
STREET  LAST,  A Width  Sizes  4-7,  B 
Width  Sizes  3-7,  C Width  Sizes  2 %- 
6,  3-7,  3-8 $3.85 
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Get  ready  for  a big  profit  making  season  by  having  the  right  styles  in  women’s 
footwear.  The  new  “Maxine”  styles  and  patterns  are  even  more  attractive  than 
before,  and  are  carried  in  stock  for  shipment  when  needed. 

A new  catalog,  showing  all  the  latest  novelties,  will  soon  be  ready.  We  will 
send  you  a copy  on  receipt  of  your  address. 

This  catalog  will  mean  money  to  you. 


Manufacturers 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 
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AUGUST  12,  1916  WHAT  TO  BUY  AND  HOW  TO  SELL  IT  \ ;> 

Illinois  Shoe  Retailers  in  Annual  Convention 


Praiseworthy  Strides  Made  by  Association  in  One  Year — Busy  Convention  Program 
Replete  with  Live  Trade  and  Organization  Topics — Addresses  of  a High  Order 


The  first  annual  convention  of  the  Illi- 
nois Shoe  Retailers’  Association  began  in 
the  Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago,  on  Tuesday, 
July  25,  and  continued  for  three  days. 

Henry  D.  Miller,  City  Prosecutor,  wel- 
comed the  delegates  in  the  name  of  Mayor 
Thompson  and  the  people  of  Chicago.  Wil- 
liam D.  Moss  voiced  similar  sentiments, 
on  behalf  of  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce.  An  address  of  welcome  was 
also  made  by  R.  Metz,  president  of  the  Chi- 
cago Shoe  Retailers’  Association,  who 
mentioned  several  wTays  in  which  the  gen- 
f eral  State  body  will  be  of  value  to  the  as- 
l sociations  of  which  it  is  composed. 

To  these  addresses  President  R.  W. 
Ranney  of  Galesburg  responded  in  grace- 
ful terms.  He  praised  Chicago,  and  pre- 
dicted its  continued  advance  as  a shoe  mar- 
ket, describing  the  city  as  the  shoe-style 
center  of  the  world. 

Credit  Man’s  Views 

J.  Frank  O’Brien,  credit  manager  for 
Selz,  Schwab  & Co.,  Chicago,  delivered  an 


No.  2 — Novelty  strap  low  shoe  in  black  and  gold 
brocade;  black  patent  leather  vamp;  straps  fasten 
at  the  side  with  blue  enamel  buttons  rimmed  with 
gold.  Paris  creation.  Drawn  from  sketch  fur- 
nished by  our  Paris  office. 

address  on  “Overbuying,  and  the  Abuse  of 
Credits.”  He  gave  lack  of  information 
and  overestimation  of  a merchant’s  ca- 
pacity to  buy  and  sell  as  among  the  causes 
of  overbuying,  also  citing,  among  others, 
too  many  styles,  the  fact  that  it  is  “easier 
to  guess  than  to  know,”  laziness  and  lack 
of  proper  records.  He  advocated  concen- 
tration in  buying,  instead  of  dealing  with 
so  many  sources  of  supply.  Mr.  O’Brien 
said  the  credit  man’s  duty  was  to  ship 
every  dollar’s  worth  of  merchandise  for 
which  he  believes  his  house  can  collect. 

Arthur  C.  Frank,  Western  manager 
for  the  Marden,  Orth  & Hastings  Co.,  gave 
an  instructive  discourse  on  tanning  ma- 
terials. 

Styles  and  Demand 

Julius  A.  Goldberg  of  O’Connor  & 
Goldberg,  Chicago,  had  for  his  subject, 
“Shoe  Styles  and  Their  Effect  Upon  the 


Retailing  of  Shoes.”  With  regard  to  ad- 
vance information,  Mr.  Goldberg  said  he 
did  not  believe  anybody  could  foretell  what 
style  would  be  the  best  seller  during  the 


No.  3 Slipper  in  pearl  satin  trimmed  with 

rococo  rosebuds  and  rhinestones;  white  satin  rib- 
bon lacing.  Paris  creation.  Drawn  from  sketch 
furnished  by  our  Paris  office. 

fall  season,  now  so  near  at  hand.  He  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  speculation  is  in- 
separable from  the  handling  of  women’s 
shoes  since  they  must  be  bought  so  far  in 
advance  and  since  manufacturers  are  liable 
to  mistakes  in  judgment.  He  urged  his 
audience,  however,  to  study  the  trend  of 


No.  5 Bracelet  slipper  in  black  satin,  featuring 

a short  side  strap  attached  to  the  instep  strap;  high 
back  stay  held  in  place  by  bracelet  strap  with  but- 
ton fastening.  Paris  creation.  Drawn  from  sketch 
furnished  by  our  Paris  office. 

women’s  fashions  in  general  as  an  essen- 
tial to  their  success. 

As  to  the  demand  for  fancy  shoes,  he 
saw  no  sign  of  its  decrease.  “Women  have 


become  so  educated  to  pay  attention  to 
their  feet,”  said  Mr.  Goldberg,  “that 
whether  skirts  are  longer  or  shorter  the 
sale  of  novelty  footwear  will  not  be  seri- 
ously affected.”  He  reminded  hi3  hear- 
ers, however,  that  short  skirts  require 
good  shoe  fitting.  He  advised  manufactur- 
ers to  take  care  in  adopting  a fancy  style 
that  it  looks  as  well  in  a 5-C  or  5-D  as  in 
a narrow  4-B.  “To  this  matter,”  he  added, 
“they  have  not  given  enough  attention  in 
the  past.” 

In  regard  to  deliveries,  which  he  de- 
scribed as  closely  allied  to  the  style  prob- 
lem, Mr.  Goldberg  emphasized  the  need  of 
honesty  between  manufacturer  and  re- 
tailer. Price-cutting,  he  said,  arose  when 
shipments  were  too  late,  so  that  the  re- 
tailer had  to  clean  up  at  a loss. 

On  motion  of  Frank  Meyers  of  Dan- 


No.  1 Novelty  low  shoe  with  patent  leather 

vamp  and  collar  and  mustard  colored  suede  upper. 
Paris  creation.  Drawn  from  sketch  furnished  by 
our  Paris  office. 

ville,  the  Association  adopted  as  its  slogan 
the  words,  “Watch  Us  Grow,”  whereupon 
Mr.  Meyers  distributed  buttons  bearing 
that  inscription. 

Chicago  Shoe  Buyer’s  Address 

Seymour  Bamberger,  head  of  the  shoe 
department  of  Mandel  Bros.,  Chicago, 
spoke  on  “Complaints  and  Abuses  in  the 
Retail  Shoe  Business.”  Declaring  that  for 
many  of  these  abuses  shoe  dealers  them- 
selves were  to  blame,  Mr.  Bamberger  ad- 
vised his  hearers  that  they  must  have  the 
courage  to  face  conditions  as  they  are,  and 
to  tell  the  customer  the  truth.  He  deplored 
such  additions  to  operating  expenses  as 
free  shoe-shining  service,  and  gave  some 
remarkable  examples  along  these  lines.  He 
advised  his  hearers  to  refuse  to  sell  shoes 
that  are  too  small  for  the  customer,  and 
thereby  lessen  the  percentage  of  returns. 
He  also  counseled  them  to  refuse  to  put 
on  heel  and  toe  plates  or  supply  laces  free 
of  charge. 

In  the  evening  the  delegates  were  en- 
tertained at  dinner  by  J.  J.  Adams,  man- 


(Continued  on  page  17) 
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A stunning  9-inch,  all 
black  kid  button  boot 
with  18  black  ribbed 
composition  buttons. 
Artistically  ornament- 
ed with  fancy  beads. 
Made  with  a wood- 
covered  Louis  heel, 
metal  plate  and  square 
edge  turn  sole. 


Another  high  style  9- 
inch  button  boot,  but 
made  of  brown  kid 
with  18  brown  ribbed 
composition  buttons. 
Scalloped  vamp  and  fly 
underlaid  with  white 
kid.  Covered  wood 
heel;  metal  plate; 
square  edge  turn  sole. 


Styles  That  Sell 

'7FTHERE  is  straight-from-the-shoulder  sell- 
ing  power  in  these  newest  Fall  '16  but- 
ton boots.  High  grade,  artistic,  authoritative 
in  fashion ; smart,  refined  and  powerfully  at- 
tractive— these  boots  mean  lasting  prestige 
and  sharp,  active  selling.  Order  to-day  to 
sell  EARLY  this  Fall. 


J.  ALBERT  £r  SON 

Ladies'  Fine  Shoes  and  Slippers 

557-567  DeKalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


^BROOKt-YJ^ 

A MARK  OF  QUALITY 


/ ■$  .S’ 
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. 

Illinois  Convention 


(Continued  from  page  13) 

ager  of  the  Beacon  Falls  Rubber  Co.  The 
affair  was  informal  and  the  speaking  was 
confined  to  an  expression  of  welcome  by 
Mr.  Adams  and  a response  by  President 
Ranney. 

Value  of  Organization 

The  session  of  Wednesday,  July  26, 
was  set  in  motion  by  an  address  on  “Or- 
ganization,” delivered  by  Frank  P.  Meyer 
of  Cavanaugh  & Meyer,  Danville.  “In  one 
short  year,”  said  Mr.  Meyer,  “the  shoe  re- 
tailers of  this  great  State  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  many  of  the  benefits  of  or- 
ganization.” He  spoke  of  the  strides  made 
in  one  short  year  by  the  Illinois  organiza- 
tion, and  paid  a compliment  to  those  who 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  good  work. 

In  the  course  of  his  address  Mr.  Meyer 
said  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  do 
business  on  the  old  basis  of  profits,  since 
the  expense  now  came  near  to  25  per  cent 
of  the  gross  receipts,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  a minimum  profit  of  45  to 
50  per  cent  on  cost  is  essential.  He  also 


No.  I 4 — Skating  boot  of  gunmetal.  The  feature 
of  the  fastening  is  the  strap  through  the  quarters. 
Skates  to  be  permanently  attached. 

pointed  out  the  benefits  in  the  direction  of 
sufficient  profit  that  will  come  to  retailers 
as  a result  of  organization. 

Wants  Paid  Secretary 

A.  H.  Geuting  of  Philadelphia,  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Shoe  Retailers’  Asso- 
ciation, in  an  address  on  trade  organiza- 
tions, advocated  the  employment  by  the 
national  association  of  an  executive  secre- 
tary, who  should  devote  his  entire  time 
to  the  welfare  of  the  trade.  Such  an  offi- 
cial, Mr.  Geuting  urged,  would  act  as  a 
clearing  house  for  the  ideas  of  the  re- 
tailers and  thereby  relieve  them  of  their 
present  dependence  on  manufacturers  and 
traveling  salesmen. 

Value  of  Service 

“How  to  Sell  Shoes”  was  the  subject 
of  a talk  delivered  by  Otto  Hassel,  a Chi- 
cago retailer,  who  specializes  in  men’s 
shoes.  After  expressing  diffidence  in  view 


WHAT  TO  BUY  AND  HOW  TO  SELL 

of  the  magnitude  of  his  subject,  Mr.  Has- 
sel declared  that  “the  way  to  sell  anything 
is  the  way  to  sell  shoes.”  The  first  rule,  he 
said,  is  to  be  useful  to  your  customers. 
“The  Golden  Rule,”  he  added,  “works  all 
right  all  along  the  line.”  He  dwelt  on 
store  service,  satisfaction  to  customers, 
and  the  rewards  of  honest  dealing,  saying, 
“take  care  of  your  customers’  interests  and 
your  profits  will  take  care  of  themselves.” 

Business  Session 

The  Executive  Committee  offered  a rec- 
ommendation that  Secretary  Triebel  be 
paid  $100  in  recognition  of  his  faithful 
service  during  the  year.  To  this  the  con- 
vention gave  prompt  and  hearty  assent. 

It  was  also  voted  that  a complete  re- 


The  resolutions  adopted  at  the  first 
annual  convention  of  the  Illinois  Shoe 
Retailers’  Association  outline  the  atti- 
tude of  that  organization,  as  follows: 

Opposed  to  displays  of  merchandise 
by  mail-order  houses  at  Illinois  Inter- 
state Fair  Grounds. 

Against  the  practice,  indulged  in  by 
some  manufacturers,  of  selling  shoes  to 
industrial  establishments  which  supply 
their  employees  with  footwear,  thus 
diverting  the  business  from  the  regular 
channels  of  trade. 

Disapproval  of  manufacturers’  and 
jobbers’  selling  shoes  to  anybody  not 
now  engaged  or  about  to  engage  in  the 
business  of  shoe  retailing. 


port  of  the  convention  be  published  and 
a copy  sent  to  every  shoe  retailer  in  the 
State. 

The  financial  report,  submitted  by 
Treasurer  T.  V.  Hopper  of  Jacksonville, 
showed  a balance  of  funds,  together  with 
113  active  and  31  associate  members.  It 
was  also  announced  that  many  additional 
members  had  been  secured  as  a result  of 
the  convention. 

Urged  Joint  Convention 

A.  F.  Sloane,  president  of  the  Ohio 
Shoe  Dealers’  Association,  was  present  at 
the  session  of  Thursday  morning,  July  27, 
and  was  called  upon  for  some  remarks. 
In  responding,  Mr.  Sloane  extended  the 
greetings  of  the  2500  shoe  retailers  of  his 
State  and  urged  that  a joint  convention  of 
the  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Michigan 
associations  be  held  next  March. 

Election  of  Officers 

The  following  officers  were  chosen  to 
serve  for  the  ensuing  year:  President, 

Frank  P.  Meyer  of  Danville;  vice-presi- 
dent, Lyle  S.  Abbott  of  Canton ; treasurer, 
Harry  Asbroth  of  Decatur ; secretary,  Otto 
Triebel,  Jr.,  of  Galesburg.  The  Executive 
Committee,  chosen  for  three  years,  is  made 
up  of  L.  S.  Wynes  of  Moline,  S.  C.  Auer 
of  Mattoon,  C.  C.  Terrill  of  Cairo  and  J. 
W.  Patterson  of  Carbondale. 

Rockford  was  named  as  the  place  for 
the  next  convention. 

• During  the  convention  an  exhibit  of 


it  i r 

shoes  and  rubbers  was  held  on  the  seven- 
teenth floor  of  the  La  Salle  Hotel.  The  en- 
tries included  many  well-known  concerns. 

During  the  banquet,  which  concluded 
the  proceedings,  R.  W.  Ranney  of  Gales- 
burg, the  retiring  president,  was  presented 
with  a handsome  watch  fob,  suitably  en- 
graved. Secretary  Triebel  made  the  pre- 
sentation speech. 

Michigan  Shoemen 


Retailers’  Annual  Convention  in  Detroit  Will 
Consider  Important  Matters 

Arrangements  are  nearing  completion 
for  the  annual  convention  of  the  Michigan 
Retail  Shoe  Dealers’  Association,  which 
will  be  held  in  Detroit  Sept.  12  and  13.  On 
account  of  the  unprecedented  problems 
which  are  facing  the  shoe  trade  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  it  is  expected  that  the  coming 
convention  will  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant in  the  history  of  the  Association. 

Its  officers  are:  President,  Rolla  D. 

Chase,  Owosso ; vice-presidents,  Fred  Mur- 
ray, Charlotte;  Edward  Stocker,  Detroit; 
V.  A.  Osborn,  Dowagiac,  and  Walter  Rog- 
ers, Albion;  treasurer,  William  J.  Kreger, 
Wyandotte;  secretary,  Elwyn  Pond,  Flint. 
The  directors  are : E.  C.  Harmon,  Char- 


No.  1 5 — Skating  boot  of  black  box  calf;  fleeced 
lining  throughout  including  the  tongue;  inside  cloth 
quarter  to  protect  ankle;  strap  through  quarters 
adjusted  before  lacing.  Skates  to  be  permanently 
attached. 

lotte;  L.  H.  Hyde,  Hart;  Jacob  Martin, 
Monroe;  J.  C.  Griffin,  Detroit;  August 
Lenz,  Bay  City;  E.  F.  Newall,  Sheboygan. 

4. — 

Economisms 

Merchants,  when  inclined  to  feel  that  the 
credit  man  is  “over-particular,”  should  bear  in 
mind  that  his  carefulness  protects  not  only  the 
interests  of  his  own  employers,  but  those  of  every 
honest  retailer. 


Are  not  retail  merchants  laying  too  much 
stress  on  mere  volume  of  business  done  and  thus 
losing  sight  of  other  considerations  which  are  not 
only  of  far  greater  importance  to  the  merchant 
himself,  but  also  have  to  do  with  the  prosperity 
of  the  trade  in  general? 

In  addition  to  adequate  casualty  insurance, 
with  its  accompanying  inspection  at  regular  in- 
tervals, the  merchant  will  do  well  to  have  his 
elevators  carefully  overhauled  once  or'  twice  a 
year  on  his  own  account  and  to  adopt  other  neces- 
sary precautions  against  elevator  accidents  in 
his  establishment,  including  rigid  daily  inspection. 
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SHOE  SECTION  C 


READY  FOR  DEL) 


Style  94 


Black  Glace  Kid  Vamp 
White  Glace  Kid  Top 


High  cut,  whole  foxed  Princess 


lace  boot ; light  welted  sole  ; two- 
inch  breasted  leather  LXV  heel ; 
Shelburne  (800)  last.  AAA,  4^2 
to  8;  AA  to  D,  2l/2  to  8. 


Price  $5.50 


This  is  one  of  the  fashionable 
boots  for  the  coming  Autumn. 


Style  99 


High  Cut 
Black  Button  Boot 


Black  glace  kid ; whole  foxed ; 
light  flexible  welted  sole ; two- 
inch  leather  Louis  heel ; made  on 
our  Brighton  (825)  last.  AAA, 


4^  to  8;  AA  to  D,  2’ 
Price  $4.50 


to  8. 


I he  Brighton  is  our  newest  last 
and  is  exactly  right  for  your  best 
trade. 


Hallahan’s 


H*  ti  /"*  1 

iAh  Grade 

Women’s  Boots 


for  Fall 


• 1r»  . r> 


Style  57 


An  Attractive 
High  Cut  Boot 


Finest  dull  calf,  whole  foxinj 
best  black  cloth  top ; eighte 
buttons ; leather  Louis  heel ; lit 
welted  sole;  Nassau  (706)  1 
AA  to  D,  2 y2  to  8. 


Price  $3.75 


This  boot  is  nine  inches  high  a 
fits  perfectly  about  the  ankle  a 
top. 


*■  ! .. 


August  12,  1916 


WHAT  TO  BUY  AND  HOW  TO  SELL  IT 
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Essentials  of  Profitable  Shoe  Advertising 


Have  Definite  Aim  and  Make  It  Apparent  in  Copy — Direct  Ads  to  Real  Customers 
by  Studying  Shopping  Clientele — Hinge  Publicity  Methods  on  Selling  Methods 


If  you  think  your  shoe  department 
i;  needs  advertising  the  ideas  in  this  article 
f will  be  of  benefit  to  you.  If  you  have  not 
f decided  that  “the  Shoes”  needs  ads  or  if 
fi  you  have  not  been  using  ads  to  get  trade 
[ and  hold  it,  you  may  gather  an  idea  or  two 
I that  will  put  the  matter  in  a new  light. 

Anyway,  the  few  paragraphs  that  fol- 
low are  highly  tinged  with  the  practical 
side  of  the  problem  of  developing  business 
l for  the  shoe  department  by  the  judicious 
use  of  newspaper  space. 

Some  Vital  Viewpoints 

In  the  first  place,  space  costs  money, 
no  matter  what  your  reasons  are  for  using 
it.  It  costs  just  as  much,  whether  it  con- 
tains a good  ad  or  a poor  one.  Anyone  who 
knows  anything  about  advertising  knows 
I this,  but  not  everyone  takes  account  of  it 
until  it  is  time  to  compare  the  year’s  out- 
lay of  money  with  the  year’s  volume  of 
business  and  net  profit.  Then  they  take 
account  of  it — in  plenty  of  time  if  the  ads 
were  good,  but  too  late  if  they  were  poor. 

A Good  Investment 

Advertising  is  an  investment,  if  rightly 
i used.  It  is  an  expense  only  when  wrongly 


:D«r  & FfcmficqEn . 


Shoe;  Specials 

For  Vacation  Needs 

An  opportunity  for  substantial 
soring  on  the  most  seasonable  of 
footteear.  The  merchandise  is  ’Bell 
made,  ityliih  and  consists  altogether 
of  our  regular  lines. 

You  need  the  shoes  anyoray — 
the  price  cut  is  just  that  much  saved 


Children’s  Barefoot 
Sandals 

The  Open  Air  Play  Shoe — ideal  for 
Summer  wear — at  a good  tavmg. 


In  tan  leather 

In  tan  calf,  belter 

l»ade  .90  1.00  1.10 

In  tan  calf,  elk  sole*  1.10  1.20  1.30 
In  grey  washable 

buckskin,  ell  soles  1.10  1.20  1.30 
In  pearl  washable 

huckski”.  elk  soles  1.10  1.20  1.30 
Mail  Orders  receive  expert  attention. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 


Ftpufmoon 

S3©  So  842  &=?>  119  t©  1 

Market  SL  isTOP.eal  Grant  Ave. 
r«ar  Stockton  * 3 Geary 


used.  So  the  first  step  is  to  assure  your- 
self that  you  are  using  your  advertising 
money  in  the  best  way. 

So,  in  order  to  make  an  investment  of 
your  advertising  money,  instead  of  an  ex- 
pense, use  good  copy;  have  good  ads — the 
kind  that  carry  an  idea. 

Ad’s  Purpose  a Big  Factor 

The  first  essential  of  a good  shoe  ad  is 
aim.  It  must  have  a purpose,  and  the  copy 
must  bring  out  this  purpose  and  make  it 
evident  to  the  customer. 


The  purpose  is  to  sell  shoes  by  giving 
interesting  information  about  them,  by 
outlining  the  store’s  selling  policy  regard- 
ing styles,  values,  prices  and  quality. 
These  things  interest  the  customer,  if  they 
are  presented  in  an  interesting  way. 
Therefore,  the  second  point  is  interest. 
Have  good  ads  that  are  interesting.  Real 
interest  comes  from  the  proper  presenta- 
tion of  facts  that  are  useful  to  the  reader 
of  the  ad — the  possible  customer. 

Present  Facts  Effectively 

Proper  presentation  means  headlines 
that  carry  an  idea  which  the  customer  can 
grasp  at  sight.  It  means  an  introductory 
which  develops  this  idea  in  such  a way  as 
to  give  the  customer  a definite  thought  re- 
garding the  store’s  goods,  its  shoes  and 
how  they  will  look,  feel  and  wear  on  the 
feet. 

Proper  presentation  means,  further- 
more, the  use  of  descriptive  items  that  tell 
what  the  shoe  is  made  of,  how  it  is  made — 
the  style  of  workmanship — in  short,  what 
it  is  worth,  in  terms  of  the  customer’s 
money. 

Any  adman  worthy  of  the  name  can 
describe  a shoe  interestingly  and  can  give 
the  customer  not  only  a definite  idea  of 
value,  but  a shopping  hint,  in  addition. 

Value  of  Shopping  Hint 

A shopping  hint  means  a little  view- 
point that  suggests  to  the  customer  that 
the  store  whose  name  is  attached  to  the 
ad  is  a good  place  to  buy  shoes  at  all  times. 
Not  one  shoe  ad  out  of  ten  has  this  valu- 
able characteristic.  Read  some  of  your 
own  ads  and  see  if  you  can  discover  any- 
thing in  the  item — descriptions  that  would 
make  you  buy  if  you  were  just  a customer. 
After  you  finish  reading  the  ad,  see  if  you 
can  furnish  the  points  that  are  lacking. 

When  your  own  shoe  ads  tell  you  some- 
thing about  your  own  shoes  they  are  good 
shoe  ads  for  the  average  customer. 

Ad  Illustrates  Point 

The  three-column,  12-in.  ad  of  Sommer 
& Kaufmann,  San  Francisco,  reproduced 
on  this  page,  is  a good  example  of  the  shoe 
ad  that  has  a definite  purpose  and  tries  to 
bring  it  out  clearly.  It  has  all  the  points 
just  touched  on — headline,  introductory 
and  descriptive  items  — and  one  other 
feature  not  yet  touched  on : cuts  that  help 
to  make  the  text  matter  clear  and  intel- 
ligible. 

Good  cuts  are  as  cheap  as  the  space 
they  occupy  and  they  are  just  as  easy  to 
get.  Why  not  get  them  and  use  them, 
thereby  adding  50  per  cent  pulling-power 
to  good  copy? 

This  ad  describes  shoes  for  a special 
purpose — vacation  wear — and  shoes  for 
women  and  children. 

A second  ad  from  the  same  concern 
does  the  same  thing  for  men — describes 
the  shoes  and  creates  a shopping  mood  in 
the  man’s  mind.  This  other  ad  is  two  col- 


umns by  12  in.  in  size.  In  both  ads  to- 
gether there  are  60  in.,  and  the  material 
in  the  ads  is  worth  the  cost  of  the  space, 
no  matter  what  the  newspaper  rate  may 
be,  because  the  material  will  sell  shoes. 

The  ads  could  possibly  be  improved, 
but  that  is  not  the  question.  They  are 


We  have  taken  special  pride  in  the  popular  priced 
section  of  our  Men’s  Department — $4.00  is  the  price 
that  appeals  to  thousands  of  men.  At  this  price  we 
have  furnished  them  with  footwear  as  novel  and  stylish 
as  can  usually  be  found  at  only  much  higher  cost,  made 
well  and  on  comfortable  lasts.  In  fact,  we  have  utilized 
our  buying  power  and  connections  and  our  experience 
to  get  the  very  utmost  in  values ^ta^hoes  to  sell 
$4.00,  and  we  show  them  in  tJ#Targe^^ariety  to. 
seen  in  the  West 

With  the  rise  in  leather  it  is  an  open  question  j 
first  class  shoes  can  be  had  at  $4.00.  Tan  le| 
daily  scarce— an  large  stock  < 

some  quick  thlnlMg  wbefBthe  rise  beg: 
show  the  san^Warge  van«  and  quapty  of  I 
before,  includrc  tan.  Whlle%iey  lasj^e  price  J 


Therefore,  we  call  pai 
$4.00  Tan  Shoes  at  thi 

buy  for  any  man. 


attention  to  Men’s 
-it’s  a very  opportune 


Sport  Shoes 


in  style  and  practical  for  use— 
and  moderately  priced. 


framer  & fipufinemn 


836  to  842 
Market  St 

near  Stockton  t 


good  examples  of  ads  having  all  the  es- 
sentials of  profitable  use  of  space. 

Study  These  Ads 

Study  them  a moment!  They  may  not 
fit  your  store  or  your  clientele,  but  the 
principle  will — definite  aim,  clear  copy, 
good  cuts,  description  of  goods  that  brings 
out  the  idea  of  value,  and  the  featuring  of 
what  the  store  has  to  sell. 

Your  shoe  ads  need  the  application, 
of  these  principles,  because  they  are  adver- 
tising principles. 

♦ 

Erect  Tablet  to  Founder 

Employees  of  Maine  Shoe  Concern  Show 
Regard  for  Late  Chief 

On  Thursday  of  last  week  the  factory  of  the 
Lunn  & Sweet  Shoe  Co.,  Auburn,  Me.,  was  closed 
shortly  before  five  p.  m.,  to  enable  the  1500  em- 
ployees to  attend  the  unveiling  of  a bronze  tablet; 
which  they  had  erected  to  the  memory  of  Ralph 
M.  Lunn. 

The  tablet  measures  30  x 26  in.  and  is  set  into, 
the  wall  near  the  factory  entrance.  Its  cost  was, 
met  by  popular  subscription  among  the  employees. 

The  ceremony  of  unveiling,  which  was  quite 
elaborate,  including  prayers,  presentation,  dedi- 
cation, eulogy  and  benediction,  was  attended  by 
all  the  employees,  who  stood  packed  as  closely  as 
possible  in  order  that  all  might  hear. 
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SHOE  SECTION  OF  THE  DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 


IN  STOCK 


i The  demand  for  brown  shades  in  Fall  footwear  has 

I developed  faster  in  the  past  thirty  days  than  for  any 

| 

I other  color.  The  call  for  this  shade  in  the  garment 
industry  gives  it  an  authoritative  basis  well  worthy  of 
! careful  consideration. 


As  Your 
Customer 
Sees  It 

Get  the  viewpoint  of  the 
woman  who  buys.  Get 
away  from  the  “My  Profit 
Standpoint.” 

It  will  enable  you  to  buy 
wisely. 

Your  customer  buys  to 
WEAR — Style,  Comfort, 
Durability  loom  large  to 
her. 

HOLTERSHOES  are 

made  to  meet  both  specific 
needs — yours  and  hers. 


HOLTERS’ 
“GEORGIAN” 
Rich  Dark  Brown  Kid 

8 inch  Welt.  2 inch 
Leather  Louis  heel. 

A to  D.  3 to  8.  $4.25 
In  stock  August  25  th 


HOLTERS’ 
“STROLLER” 
Schmidt’s  Nut 
Brown  Calf. 

71/2  inch  Boot. 

! Z4  inch  heel. 
English  Welt. 
A to  D.  2 Zi  to  7 
$3.50 
In  stock 
August  25  th 


NOTICE — No  other  manufacturer 
can  supply  and  no  dealer  can  sell 
the  slippers  here  illustrated,  hav- 
ing the  tongue  of  a color  differ- 
ent from  the  color  of  the  vamp, 
except  those  bought  from  us,  with- 
out incurring  liability  for  infringe- 
ment of  our  exclusive  rights  under 
the  U.  -S'.  Letters  Patent,  granted 
to  us  November  23,  1915. 


— and  the  best  in  service-giving  for  your  customers. 
“Dolgeville”  Felt  Slippers  have  the  style,  novelty  and 
particular  appropriateness  to  present  day  boudoir  dress 
which  women  appreciate  at  a glance. 

They  are  as  durable  as  dainty — offer  big  money’s 
worth  to  your  trade  and  splendid  profit  for  you. 

The  1916  display  includes  many  exclusive  styles. 

Try  “Dolgeville”  Felts  and  see  what  a help  they  are  to 
larger  Felt  Slipper  business. 

Write  for  Samples 

Dolgeville  Felt  Shoe  Co. 

DOLGEVILLE,  N.  Y. 

“ If  It’s  Felt,  We  Have  It” 


[ HOLTERS’  “SEVILLE” 
Golden  Brown  Goat 

j 8 inch  McKay.  2 inch 
Leather  Louis  heel. 

A to  D.  3 to  7.  $3.00 
In  stock  August  25  th 


THE  HOLTERS  SHOE  CO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


This 


i is 
2304 


No 


This  is 
No.  2304 


Billikens  Are  Chock  Full  of  Individuality,  Good 
Breeding  and  Aristocracy 

These  characteristics  stand  out  all  over  them.  They  are  the  pride 
of  the  School  Room,  Playground  or  the  Parlor. 

They  have  no  nails they  are  perfectly  footform,  easy  and  flexible 

but  at  the  same  time  sturdy  and  strong.  They  will  stand  the  knocks 
of  young  America  but  they  will  not  scratch  or  mar  the  hardwood 
floors  or  mahogany  furniture. 

Billikens  are  self-advertisers  and  profit  producers. 

Write  or  wire  us  today  for  Billiken  Booklet  or  salesman,  and  par- 
ticulars of  America’s  Most  Successful  Child’s  Shoe. 


Shoe  Company 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


THE  EASY-SELLING  LINE 

of  Felt  Slippers 


August  12,  1S16 


WHAT  TO  BUY  AND  HOW  TO  SELL  IT 
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Iowa  Retail  Shoemen’s  Annual  Convention 


Various  Phases  of  the  Trade  Discussed  by  Competent  Speakers  in  Three  Days’  Session 
— Voted  to  Join  National  Association — Officers  Elected  and  Resolutions  Adopted 


The  Sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Iowa  Retail  Shoe  Dealers’  Association, 
| which  convened  for  a three  days’  session 
i at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  July  11, 
was  the  largest  and  most  successful  con- 
' vention  ever  held  by  that  organization. 

The  delegates  were  welcomed  to  the 
city  by  Mayor  Law.  That  people  should 
f speak  well  of  the  town  in  which  they  live 
i was  among  the  suggestions  the  mayor  ex- 
ji  tended  to  the  gathering. 

W.  Hal  Stewart  of  Iowa  City,  president 
I of  the  association,  responded  on  behalf  of 

I[  the  Association.  In  a warm  tribute  to 
' the  city  of  Waterloo,  he  described  it  as  a 
; place  where  young  men  do  great  things. 

He  praised  the  city’s  slogan  of  “Waterloo 
\ Way  Wins,”  and  used  the  similarly  allit- 
erative phrase,  “Waterloo  Welcomes 
Warmly,”  in  expressing  his  appreciation 


No.  11—714  in.  button  boot  with  silver  cloth 
top  and  perforated  Russia  calf  vamp;  welt  sole; 
leather  Louis  heel. 

of  the  work  of  the  local  committee  which 
had  made  the  preparations  for  the  con- 
vention. 

Home  Trade’s  Interests  Advanced 

The  Iowa  State  Agricultural  College  at 
Ames  was  criticized  by  several  speakers 
for  having  purchased  some  of  its  supplies 
from  a mail-order  house.  This  policy  on 
the  part  of  an  institution  supported  by  the 
taxpayers  of  the  State  was  denounced  as 
highly  unfair  to  the  local  merchants.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions. 

Frank  Wilson,  the  Association’s  first 
president,  delivered  an  address  in  which 
he  traced  the  history  of  the  organization, 
and  gave  special  credit  to  the  Des  Moines 
shoe  dealers.  His  remarks  also  included 
a discussion  of  present  problems. 

“Window  Dressing”  was  the  subject  of 
an  address  made  by  George  F.  Breck- 
heisen  of  the  Walk-Over  store  in  Des 
Moines.  Beauty  and  advertising  effective- 
ness were  described  by  Mr.  Breckheisen 


as  the  two  leading  features  of  effective 
display.  “Five  dollars  spent  in  window 
display,”  he  asserted,  “is  better  than  $100 
spent  in  other  forms  of  advertising.” 

Substitutes  for  Leather 

W.  C.  Wilson  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.  read  a paper  prepared  by  F.  J. 
Blake,  of  the  same  concern,  on  “Materials 
to  Replace  Leather.”  It  dealt  chiefly  with 
materials  for  soles.  One  of  these,  it  was 
stated,  is  now  being  used  by  more  than  475 
shoe  manufacturers,  and  by  January,  1917, 


At  the  Sixth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Iowa  Retail  Shoe  Dealers’  Associa- 
tion ten  resolutions  were  adopted,  as 
follows: 

1 . Endorsing  the  truth  movement  in 
advertising. 

2.  Affiliation  of  the  Iowa  Associa- 
tion with  the  National  Shoe  Retailers’ 
Association. 

3.  Further  organization  of  local  as- 
sociations. 

4.  Recognition  of  the  value  of  shoe 
trade  publications. 

3.  A warning  to  retailers  against 
overbuying. 

6.  Protest  against  Iowa  State  insti- 
tutions and  the  Iowa  State  Fair  Asso- 
ciation encouraging  mail  order  houses 
in  another  state,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Iowa  merchants. 

7.  Opposing  the  policy  of  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company  in  out- 
fitting its  messenger  boys  with  shoes. 

8.  Vote  of  thanks  to  the  Waterloo 
Association  and  individuals,  including 
the  retiring  officers,  who  had  contrib- 
uted to  the  success  of  convention. 

9.  Thanking  the  local  press  for  its 
co-operation. 

1 0.  Naming  Des  Moines  as  the  place 
for  the  next  convention,  to  be  held  the 
second  week  in  March,  1917. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  was 
composed  of  W.  A.  Rail,  chairman; 
Ira  Welch  and  G.  S.  Delaphine. 


its  output  will  be  vastly  increased.  Ex- 
cess of  demand  over  production  was  given 
as  the  cause  of  delay  in  delivery. 

Talk  on  Advertising 

Vern  C.  Devine,  manager  of  the  Serv- 
ice Bureau  of  the  Dry  Goods  Reporter, 
Chicago,  spoke  on  “The  Advertising  of  a 
Retail  Store.”  That  ten  seconds  is  all  the 
attention  that  the  average  advertisement 
gets  was  the  startling  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Devine  as  a reason  for  exercising  care 
in  preparing  advertisements.  He  dwelt  on 
the  futility  of  spasmodic  advertising  and 
the  necessity  for  perseverance,  saying, 
“Rub  it  in  with  brains,  and  take  it  out 
with  dollars.”  He  advised  the  shoe  men 
to  watch  the  goods,  the  service  and  the 
reputation  behind  their  ads. 


The  Wednesday  morning  session  began 
with  an  address  on  “Fraudulent  Advertis- 
ing,” by  T.  E.  Shufeldt,  secretary  of  the 
Iowa  Vigilance  Committee.  Besides  as- 
sisting the  Iowa  merchants  in  furthering 
their  interests  Mr.  Shufeldt  said,  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  to  dis- 
courage the  faker  and  place  business  on  a 
higher  plane.  Dishonest  advertisers  he 
described  as  a menace  to  the  legitimate 
business  man. 

He  outlined  the  work  of  his  committee 
in  the  investigation  of  misleading  adver- 
tising and  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
public  was  learning  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  true  and  the  false. 

Against  Retailing  by  Producers 

On  the  subject  of  “Manufacturers  as 
Retailers”  J.  E.  Miller  of  Jefferson  offered 
reasons  why  production  and  distribution 


should  be  kept  separate  and  distinct.  He 
summed  up  his  remarks  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  instead  of  spreading  out  into  a 
broader  field  the  manufacturer  should 
hammer  away  at  his  own  problems  and  im- 
prove the  goods  he  got  out  for  the  retailer 
to  sell. 

In  an  able  address  on  “The  Relation 
of  the  Traveling  Salesman  to  the  Retailer” 
J.  B.  Meek,  a salesman  from  Cincinnati, 
suggested  that  the  Iowa  Retailers’  Asso- 
ciation admit  traveling  salesmen  to  mem- 
bership. 

Instructive  Talk  on  Leathers 

John  A.  Bush,  president  of  the  Brown 
Shoe  Co.,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  gave  an  address 
on  “Where  Hides  and  Skins  to  Make 
Leather  Come  From.”  Illustrated  with 
pictures,  this  talk  aroused  great  in- 
terest. Mr.  Bush  classified  leather-bear- 
ing animals  as  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  hogs, 
and  kangaroos,  and  gave  elaborate  statisti- 
cal reports  as  to  quantity  and  value.  Mr. 

(Continued  on  page  29) 
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the  GOODRICH  .So/e 


The  New  Shoe  Sole 
That  Outwears  Leather 


Made  only  by 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Company 

Akron, 

Ohio 


STRAIGHT— LIME 


The  tremendous  success 
TEXTAN  has  made  all 
down  the  line — with  man- 
ufacturer, dealer,  shoe-find- 
ings trade  and  consumer — 
is  easily  explained. 

Far  superior  to  leather — 
it  is  gradually  supplanting 
it  on  all  grades  of  shoes. 

It  wears  MUCH  LONGER. 
It  is  much  more  resilient  and 
flexible  — you  don’t  have  to 
“break-in”  TEXTAN -soled 
shoes.  It  is  WATER-PROOF 
— and  cool  and  comfortable. 
IT  TAKES  A CLOSE 
STITCH  AND  A CLEAN 
EDGE. 

You  MUST  sell  TEXTAN 
—specifying  it  on  shoe  orders 
and  using  it  for  re-soling — if 
you  wish  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
improvements  in  the  shoe  busi- 
ness. It  is  THE  sole. 

Made  in  “classy”  black,  white 
or  tan  (looks  just  like  leather  on 
the  shoe).  Comes  in  all  sizes 
— it’s  a Sole — 

Made  for  the  whole 
family 
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Iowa  Shoemen’s  Convention 


(Continued  from  page  25) 

Bush  stated  that  the  man  who  had  genius 
enough  to  invent  a meritorious  substitute 
for  leather  should  be  encouraged  and  not 
opposed  by  the  so-called  “pure  shoe”  bill, 
which  he  declared  to  be  a pernicious 
measure. 

Traveling  Salesmen’s  Opportunity 

In  accordance  with  the  action  of  last 
year's  convention,  Wednesday  afternoon 
and  evening  were  given  over  to  the  travel- 
ing salesmen.  Sample  rooms  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion,  and  the  advance 
styles  attracted  general  attention.  Inci- 
dentally, considerable  business  was  trans- 
acted. 

The  evening  was  one  round  of  enter- 
tainment, and  began  with  a dinner  which 
was  served  at  6.30  o’clock  and  attended  by 
more  than  200.  The  affair  was  managed 
by  “Dave”  Marks,  Des  Moines,  secretary 
of  the  traveling  shoemen’s  auxiliary. 

Thursday  Business 

The  Thursday  morning  session  was 
opened  by  a talk  on  “Unnecessary  Fear 
of  Competition,”  by  “Jack”  Ireland  of 
Fairfield.  This  was  followed  by  two  ad- 
dresses on  “The  Novelty  Game,”  by  R. 
Westphal,  West  Liberty,  and  Robert  Stur- 


No.  1 0 — Novelty  button  boot  of  mouse-color 
ooze  calf.  Feature  of  boot  is  the  frog  fastening  of 
suitable  cord  as  illustrated.  Patent  vamp;  black 
rivet  buttons. 

geon,  shoe  buyer  for  the  Harris-Emery 
Co.,  Des  Moines. 

The  question  of  whether  the  Iowa  shoe- 
men  should  affiliate  their  association  with 
the  National  Shoe  Retailers’  Association 
came  before  the  convention  in  a formal 
manner  after  a discussion  of  that  question 
by  President  Hal  Stewart,  who  advocated 
such  action.  A resolution  for  affiliation 
was  adopted  by  unanimous  vote. 

Officers  Elected 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  resulted  as  follows:  President,  Roy 

C.  Stevens,  Ottumwa ; vice-president,  R.  J. 
Waug,  Waterloo;  secretary,  F.  M.  Nebe, 
Atlantic;  treasurer,  G.  S.  Delaphine, 


Cherokee;  directors,  E.  V.  Hertzler,  Bur- 
lington, and  D.  P.  Young,  Des  Moines. 

It  was  voted  that  next  year’s  conven- 
tion be  held  in  March,  in  Des  Moines. 

The  chief  business  of  the  Thursday 
afternoon  session  was  a round  table  dis- 
cussion of  “Stunts  That  Paid  Me,”  led  by 
W.  A.  Rail  of  Cedar  Rapids,  and  partici- 
pated in  by  a number  of  others. 

Traveling  Men’s  Officers 

The  Traveling  Men’s  Auxiliary  Asso- 
ciation elected  the  following  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  C.  D.  Collins, 

Chicago;  vice-president,  M.  V.  Alexander, 


No.  I 2 All  black  kid  lace  boot  with  straight 

vamp  and  white  stitching;  scalloped  edges  on  quar- 
ter; tape  lace. 


Des  Moines;  second  vice-president,  Phil 
Campbell,  Des  Moines ; secretary-treas- 
urer, Dave  Marks,  Des  Moines.  Directors : 
Peter  Kelly,  Dubuque ; W.  P.  Clemens,  Chi- 
cago; Thomas  Nixon,  Cedar  Rapids;  H.  R. 
Stephen,  Davenport;  W.  L.  Ramlose,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ; Otto  Brundage,  Waterloo ; W. 
E.  Johnson,  Wayne,  Neb. ; Albert  C. 
Franks,  Ottumwa. 

The  closing  banquet  on  Thursday  even- 
ing was  followed  by  a dancing  party,  at 
which  the  retail  shoemen  were  the  guests 
of  the  traveling  salesmen. 


Nuestros  Grabados 


dondas  de  piedras  falsas.  Creadon  de  Paris. 
Dibujo  hecho  conforme  a un  diseno  enviado  por 
nuestra  oficina  en  Paris. 

No.  5 — Zapatilla  de  satin  cuya  carateristica 
es  una  pequena  correa  al  lado  sujeta  a la  correa 
del  empeine;  parte  posterior  alta  sujeta  en  su 
lugar  por  una  correa  bracelete  que  abotona.  Cre- 
adon de  Paris.  Dibujo  hecho  conforme  a un 
dibujo  enviado  por  nuestra  oficina  en  Paris. 

No.  6 — Calzado  rebajado  de  becerro  bianco  con 
lengueta  larga  Colonial;  correas  atravesadas  con 
correa  angosta  cortada  en  una  con  la  parte  su- 
perior del  colzado.  Creadon  de  Paris.  Dibujo 
hecho  conforme  a un  diseno  eviado  por  nuestra 
oficina  en  Paris. 

No.  7 — Bota  de  gamo  bianco;  frontal  y tacon 
de  cuero  charol;  botones  de  marfil  bianco  con 
centro  y bordes  negros.  Creadon  de  Paris. 
Dibujo  hecho  conforme  a un  diseno  enviado  por 
nuestra  oficina  en  Paris. 

No.  8 — Bota  abotonada  novedad,  cuero  negro 
charol;  adornada  en  parte  superior  con  disenos 
perforados  “nudos-lazo”  mostrando  refuerzos  de 
cabritilla  blanca.  Los  botones  “nudos-lazo”  son 
carateristicos  en  esta  bota,  son  de  nickel,  % pul- 
gada  de  largo  por  % pulgada  ancho  y mas  o 
menos  % pulgada  de  grueso.  La  superficie  esta 
incrustada  de  piedras  falsas  que  corren  a lo  largo 
en  las  puntas  y atravesadas  en  el  centro  sugeri- 
endo  un  lazo.  Creadon  de  Paris.  Dibujo  hecho 
conforme  a un  diseno  enviado  por  nuestra  oficina 
en  Paris. 

No.  9 — Bota  de  lazos  de  cabritilla  champagne 
con  capellada  de  cabritilla  negra;  suela  welt; 
ojales  invisibles. 

No.  10 — Bota  abotonada  de  novedad  de  be- 
cerro color  gris-raton.  Caracteristica  en  la  bota 
es  la  ligazon  de  cordon,  como  ilustrado.  Capel- 
lada de  charol;  botones  negros,  remachados. 

No.  11 — Bota  abotonada  de  7%  puJgadas  de 
alto  con  parte  superior  de  pano  plateado  y capel- 


No.  1 3 Button  boot,  8 in.  gray  buck  top  and 

perforated  gunmetal  vamp;  imitation  perforated 
scroll  tip;  w6od  covered  heel  with  metal  plate. 


No.  1 — Calzado  rebajado  novedad  con  capel- 
lada de  charol;  cuello  y parte  superior  de  cuero 
suede  color  mostaza.  Creadon  de  Paris.  Dibujo 
hecho  conforme  a un  diseno  enviado  por  nuestra 
oficina  en  Paris. 

No.  2 — Calzado  rebajado  novedad  con  correas 
de  brocado  negro  y oro ; capellada  de  cuero 
charol;  las  correas  se  sujetan  a los  lados  con 
botones  azules,  esmaltados,  bordes  de  oro.  Cre- 
adon de  Paris.  Dibujo  hecho  conforme  a un 
diseno  enviado  por  nuestra  oficina  en  Paris. 

No.  3 — Zapatilla  de  satin  perla  adornada  con 
botones  de  rosa  rococo  y piedras  falsas;  lazos  de 
cinta  de  satin  bianco.  Creadon  de  Paris.  Dibujo 
hecho  conforme  a un  diseno  enviado  por  nuestra 
oficina  en  Paris. 

No.  4 — Zapatilla  de  satin  negro  con  correas 
sujetas  a traves  del  empiene  con  hevillas  re- 


lada  perforada  de  becerro  de  Rusia;  suela  welt, 
tacon  Louis  de  cuero. 

No.  12 — Bota  de  lazos  de  cabritilla  negra  con 
capellada  recta  y pespunte  bianco;  puntas  re- 
cortadas  sobre  cuartos;  lazos  de  cinta. 

No.  13 — Bota  abotonada,  8 pulgadas,  parte 
superior  de  gamo  gris  y capellada  de  gun  metal 
perforado;  punta  imitacion  perforado;  tacon  de 
madera,  cubierto,  con  plancha  de  metal. 

No.  14 — Bota  para  patinar  de  gun  metal.  La 
caracteristica  es  la  ligazon  de  correas  a traves 
de  los  cuartos.  Los  patines  deben  ajustarse  per- 
manentemente. 

No.  15 — Bota  para  patines  de  cabritilla  negra; 
forro  lanudo,  asimismo  la  lengueta;  cuarto  in- 
terior de  pano  para  protejer  el  tobillo;  correa  a 
traves  de  los  cuartos  ajustables  antes  de  lazarse. 
Patines  deben  ajustarse  permanentemente. 
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The  Sole  that  Sells 


In  your  mind,  disas- 
sociate Rinex  with  the 
soles  you  have  known,  be- 
cause Rinex,  the  Super 
Sole,  is  absolutely  unique. 
It  has  individuality . For, 
didn’t  the  laboratory  ex- 
perts of  the  largest  rubber 
system  in  the  world  spend 
months  in  perfecting 
Rinex  before  releas- 
ing it  to  the  trade 
and  public  P 


Sole 


Yes,  sir;  Rinex  upsets  all  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  sole-world  by  giving  to  the 
trade  a tangible  asset  in  long  life  and 
comfort  for  shoes  — for  men,  women, 
boys  and  girls. 

Rinex  didn’t  just  “happen.”  It  was 
deliberately  planned  to  meet  a need  in 
the  shoe  industry.  And  it  is  meeting  that 
need  today  with  great  success. 

Rinex  surpasses  anything  heretofore 
used,  in  its  combination  of  lightness, 
toughness,  wearing  qualities,  flexibility 
and  comfort.  Rinex  is  resilient,  water- 
proof and  always  uniform. 

Ask  us  about  Rinex. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 

Sole  and  Heel  Department 

60  High  Street,  Boston 

Rinex 
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My  Children’s  Trade 

Shoe  Buyer  Tells  of  Success  in  Getting 
Juvenile  Business 

“How  did  I build  up  my  children’s  shoe 
trade?  By  getting  the  youngsters’  point 
of  view,”  said  the  manager  of  a successful 
department  to  an  Economist  staff -mem- 
ber. “They  say,  if  you  want  to  train  a 
dog,”  he  continued,  “the  first  requisite  is 
to  know  more  than  the  dog.  If  you  want 
to  sell  shoes  to  children  you  have  got  to 
know  more  about  the  youngsters’  way  of 
thinking  than  the  youngsters  do  them- 
selves. 

“To  begin  with,  every  season  I pull  off 
at  least  one  big  stunt.  That  sounds  like  a 
cut-price  sale,  doesn’t  it?  That  is  because 
you  have  the  grown-up’s  point  of  view. 
Youngsters  are  not  interested  in  price. 

“They  are  interested  in  shoes,  however 
— a good  deal  more  so  than  the  average 
merchant  realizes.  You  let  a youngster 
get  in  mind  that  he  wants  a certain  type 
of  shoe  like  Bill  Smith  has,  and  nothing 
short  of  dynamite  is  going  to  oust  that 
idea. 

Getting  the  Youngsters’  Interest 

“However,  my  big  stunt,”  went  on  this 
buyer,  “is  not  founded  primarily  upon  any 
certain  style  of  shoe.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  founded  on  something  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  shoes:  some  gift  scheme  for 
youngsters. 

“I  know  a lot  of  buyers  will  say  this 
is  not  ethical  or  dignified,  but  it  gets  the 
business  just  the  same.  Ethics  and  dig- 
nity have  nothing  to  do  with  the  children’s 
shoe  trade.  If  you  want  to  get  it,  the  only 
way  to  do  is  to  give  the  kids  something 
they  cannot  get  except  by  buying  shoes 
from  you. 

“For  instance,  last  year,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  season,  I gave  away  stilts — 
flaming  red  stilts,  a color  that  could  be 
seen  blocks  away.  Neatly  stenciled  on 
these  in  white  was  the  name  of  the  store. 

Walking  Advertisements 

“Talk  about  an  advertisement!  One 
pair  of  those  stilts  in  each  neighborhood 
was  enough  to  advertise  our  store  to  every 
family  that  had  a youngster  within  ten 
blocks  either  way. 

“Just  picture  it  for  yourself!  Dick 
Brown  comes  in,  the  morning  of  the  sale, 
and  gets  a pair  of  shoes,  and  receives,  as 
a gift,  a pair  of  stilts.  If  he  doesn’t  walk 
home  on  them  it  will  be  because  his  mother 
absolutely  insists  on  his  waiting  until  he 
gets  back  on  his  own  block. 

Spreading  the  News 

“Then  trouble  begins — that  is,  trouble 
for  the  mothers  in  that  neighborhood. 
Dick  proceeds  to  try  out  that  flaming  red 
pair  of  stilts,  and  turns  every  boy  within 
sight  green  with  envy.  They  make  exami- 
nation of  the  stilts  and  find  that  they  are 
adjustable  to  three  or  four  heights.  They 
beg  for  a chance  to  try  them  out.  They 
see  the  name  of  the  store  stenciled  in 
white,  and  every  youngster  that  has  gump- 
tion enough  to  get  out  of  his  own  way  pro- 
ceeds to  demonstrate  to  his  parents  that 


he  needs  a pair  of  shoes — bought  from  us. 

“A  stunt  of  this  kind  gets  business  for 
the  whole  store — that  is  a point  for  the 
owner  or  merchandise  man  to  remember. 

“As  a general  thing,  grown  folks  have 
favorite  stores.  They  buy  in  this  or  that 
department  store,  and  in  many  cases 
rarely  even  look  at  the  ads  of  the  other 
merchants.  But  red  stilts  ‘know  no  fa- 
vorite.’ Through  the  children  a stunt  like 
that  will  bring  into  the  store  people  who 
have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  going  there 
for  years,  if  at  all. 

Select  Gift  Carefully 

“It  is  necessary,  however,  to  think 
carefully  in  making  the  selection  of  gifts 
for  the  youngsters.  For  example,  that 
stilt  stunt  won’t  be  repeatable  in  our 
neighborhood  for  several  years.  Stilts 
don’t  wear  out.  Once  the  boys  are  pretty 
well  supplied  and  the  novelty  has  worn  off, 
the  pulling  power  is  greatly  diminished. 

“Let  me  give  you  another  example: 
For  a number  of  years  I gave  out  base- 
balls at  the  beginning  of  the  season  and 
found  this  a good  business-getter,  al- 
though not  quite  so  striking  an  advertise- 
ment, perhaps,  as  the  stilts. 

“Then  I figured  that  if  baseballs  were 
good  to  give  out  why  wouldn’t  bats  be  an 
attractive  novelty  to  youngsters?  That  is 
where  I reasoned  wrong.  I overlooked  the 
fact  that  pretty  nearly  every  youngster  is 
supplied  with  a baseball  bat.  Baseballs 
wear  out.  Even  the  boy  who  has  a per- 
fectly good  ball  to-day  will  need  a new  one 
in  a few  days  or  weeks  at  the  most.  But 
once  supplied  with  a bat  he  probably  won’t 
need  another  for  a number  of  years.  Of 
course,  bats  get  broken  or  lost,  but  where 
the  ball  will  last  only  a few  days  or  a few 
weeks  the  life  of  the  bat  is  several  years. 

Points  to  Consider 

“There  are  several  things  to  be  kept  in 
mind  in  the  selecting  of  premiums,”  said 
the  buyer,  in  conclusion.  “I  am  going  to 
put  first  the  novelty  of  the  thing  selected ; 
that’s  always  a big  factor  with  youngsters. 
Next,  I figure  that  the  advertising  value 
of  the  gift  must  be  considered.  It  is  sel- 
dom, of  course,  that  you  can  hit  on  so  good 
a scheme  as  my  red  stilts,  but,  whatever 
it  is,  select  something  that  will  be  used 
where  other  boys  can  see  it  and  thus  be 
led  to  want  it.  Finally,  you  have  got  to 
select  either  something  that  the  youngsters 
haven’t  been  getting  recently  and  there- 
fore will  ‘need’  when  they  see  it,  or  some- 
thing— a baseball,  for  example — for  which 
there  is  steady  use  and  which  needs  to  be 
frequently  replaced.” 

+ 

Economisms 

The  wise  merchant  is  he  who  does  not  rely 
solely  on  what  he  can  discover  when  he  reaches 
the  market,  but  comes  armed  with  information 
both  as  to  what  he  ought  to  buy  and  as  to  the 
quantities. 


Water  tanks  and  their  supports  when  placed 
on  buildings  should  be  frequently  inspected,  and, 
if  any  doubt  whatever  exists,  an  expert  should 
be  called  in  to  pass  on  the  ability  of  the  building 
itself  to  support  the  tank  and  the  immense  weight 
of  water  it  contains. 


Burden  on  Department 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

rect  fitting  and  freedom  from  mechanical 
defects,  plus  proper  selling  arguments. 

A Policy  That  Kills  Profit 

If  the  merchandise  manager  will  prop- 
erly back  up  the  shoe  buyer  in  the  proper 
adjusting  of  kicks,  he  will  soon  find  that 
the  shoe  section  is  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able in  the  store.  If,  however,  he  insists 
on  “making  good”  on  shoe  complaints 
which  are  clearly  the  fault  of  the  customer 
and  not  of  the  department,  then  the  cost 
should  be  charged  to  sales  promotion,  or 
good  will,  or  “charity”  and  not  taken  out 
of  the  shoe  profits. 

In  next  month’s  Shoe  Section  we  will 
tell  how  some  of  the  large  department 
stores  are  handling  this  matter.  In  the 
meantime,  we  cannot  too  strongly  urge 
that  when  a customer  has  been  turned 
down,  goes  “higher  up”  and  because  of 
store  policy  gets  her  claim  allowed  the  out- 
lay involved  in  making  good  should  not  be 
charged  to  the  shoe  department. 

+ 

School  Shoe  Selling 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

wear  and  its  effect  upon  the  child’s  health 
and  progress  in  school  work. 

When  you  work  for  parents’  business 
through  the  channel  of  children’s  needs 
you  are  on  the  road  to  sure  and  steady 
response. 

Then  the  shoe  business  in  itself  amounts 
to  something.  Did  you  ever  think  of  the 
number  of  shoes  a family  of  four  or  six 
hardy  children  need  in  a year?  You  have, 
if  you’ve  ever  bought  shoes  for  six. 

Anyway,  the  key  to  the  whole  situation 
is  to  get  after  the  school  shoe  business 
early;  work  hard  at  it,  and  keep  working 
at  it. 

And  do  not  forget  the  mailing  list  you 
were  going  to  get  from  the  School  Super- 
intendent’s office.  Use  that  list  to  circu- 
larize every  school  district  within  shopping 
distance  of  your  town. 

♦ 

Was  Leading  Shoe  Man 

Head  of  International  Co.  Stricken  After  an 

Important  Conference 

After  holding  a protracted  conference  with  a 
number  of  salesmen,  Oscar  Johnson,  president  of 
the  International  Shoe  Co.,  died  of  heart  failure 
in  his  office  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  July  29. 

He  was  born  in  Senatobia,  Miss.,  on  Jan.  6, 
1864,  and  after  the  death  of  his  father,  which  oc- 
curred just  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  he 
and  his  brother,  Jackson  Johnson,  were  brought 
up  by  H.  O.  Rand,  father  of  Frank  C.  Rand,  who 
is  also  a member  of  the  International  Shoe  Co. 

When  seventeen  years  old  Oscar  Johnson  en- 
tered a retail  store  in  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  and 
later  became  a member  of  the  mercantile  firm  of 
Rand  & Johnson  of  that  place. 

In  1893  he  entered  the  shoe  business,  becoming 
a member  of  the  Johnson,  Carruthers  & Rand 
Shoe  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.  Five  years  later  he 
went  to  St.  Louis  and  became  treasurer  and  later 
vice-president  of  the  Roberts,  Johnson  & Rand 
Shoe  Co.,  this  concern  being  succeeded  in  1911  by 
the  International  Shoe  Co.  Of  this  concern  he 
became  the  head. 

Mr.  Johnson  leaves  a widow  and  three  chil- 
dren. 
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Working  for  Due  Profit 

Now  is  a good  time  for  merchants  and  depart- 
ment heads  to  take  measures  which  will  result 
in  more  judicious  buying,  pricing  and  selling,  so 
as  to  provide  more  satisfactory  results  for  the 
new  season. 

Many  merchants  have  already  taken 
their  mid-year  inventory ; some  will  take  it 
at  the  end  of  this  month,  and  others  as  late 
as  the  end  of  September.  The  well-known 
New  York  firm  of  James  A.  Hearn  & Son, 
for  example,  in  some  of  their  recent  ads 
laid  considerable  stress  on  the  advantages 
offered  to  the  public  by  their  policy  of  tak- 
ing their  mid-year  inventory  at  the  end 
of  August — for  one  thing,  because  it  en- 
ables them  to  keep  on  hand  a full  supply 
of  seasonable  goods  at  a later  period  than 
might  otherwise  be  possible. 

This  matter  of  inventory  methods  was 
also  touched  on  recently  in  an  address  be- 
fore the  Men’s  Wear  Association  of  Chi- 
cago by  Edward  M.  Skinner,  credit  man- 
ager for  Wilson  Bros.,  of  that  city.  While 
discussing  this  subject  Mr.  Skinner  re- 
minded his  hearers  that  merchants  cannot 
afford  to  let  their  competitors  make  all 
their  prices  for  them.  He  told  them,  in 
short,  that  a merchant,  while  he  must  keep 
posted  as  to  what  his  competitors  are  do- 
ing, must,  in  marking  his  merchandise, 
base  his  pricings  on  due  consideration  of 
what  his  goods  cost  him,  plus  inward 
transportation  outlays  and  other  costs  of 
doing  business,  together  with  a due 
amount  for  real  net  profit. 

This  advice  was  timely,  because,  as  Mr. 
Skinner  suggested,  many  merchants — and 
many  department  heads,  too,  for  that  mat- 
ter— mark  their  goods  at  the  wrong  prices, 
in  some  instances  far  lower  than  the  fig- 
ure at  which  they  could  readily  and  ad- 
vantageously sell  the  article.  Quite  re- 
cently the  head  of  a department  in  a 
Southern  store  gave  the  Economist  one 
more  specific  proof  of  the  prevalence  of 
this  shortcoming.  A lot  of  women’s  suits 
which  he  had  been  offering  at  less  than 
$20  apiece  did  not  move  at  that  price.  So 
he  asked  his  store’s  adman  what  he 
thought  ought  to  be  done,  and  the  latter, 
after  examining  the  goods,  urged  that  they 
be  advertised  at  a higher  price,  viz., 


$21.50.  This  was  done,  and  every  suit 
moved  out  promptly. 

Many  of  our  readers,  no  doubt,  can  re- 
call similar  incidents  in  their  own  expe- 
rience, and  will  realize  that  we  are  advis- 
ing not  that  stickers  can  be  got  rid  of  by 
marking  them  higher,  but  that  lowness  of 
price  is  not  in  every  case  an  inducement. 
In  fact,  in  marking  goods  the  cost  of  the 
article  is  very  far  from  being  the  only 
thing  on  which  to  base  its  selling  price. 
There  are  various  otner  points  to  be  con- 
sidered, one  of  the  most  important  being 
the  apparent  desirability  of  the  article. 

Another  thing  that  must  be  adhered 
to,  of  course,  in  attempting  to  solve  the 
great  problem  of  how  to  make  the  sea- 
son’s average  gross  profit  percentage  a 
more  satisfactory  one  is  judicious  buying. 
This  involves  due  provision  for  adequate 
assortments  of  articles  from  which  a sub- 
stantial average  profit  is  practically  as- 
sured. It  also  includes  the  constant 
watching  of  lines  so  as  to  be  in  a position 
to  take  every  opportunity  of  picking  up 
stock  sweeteners. 

Here,  again,  is  where  a properly  taken 
inventory  is  of  great  advantage.  Such 
stock  sheets  will  show  not  only  what  pro- 
portion of  unsold  goods  are  getting  “old” 
or  for  other  reasons  are  in  need  of  push- 
ing, but  also  the  mistakes  that  have  been 
made  and  must  not  be  repeated,  in  the  way 
of  styles,  makes,  quantities,  etc. 

Loss  of  profits  is  also  occasioned  by  the 
purchase  of  numbers  which  there  was  no 
need  to  buy.  The  better  plan  is  to  care- 
fully consider  whether  other  slowly  mov- 
ing numbers  already  in  srock  can  be  of- 
fered in  place  of  goods  whose  purchase  is 
contemplated.  Such  “substitution”  is  per- 
fectly legitimate,  and  will  greatly  aid  in 
keeping  stocks  down  to  their  due  propor- 
tions. 

Buying  in  such  quantities  that  one  is 
in  a position  to  have  new  styles  or  articles 
coming  along  with  due  frequency  is  also 
highly  advantageous.  It  insures  not  only 
more  satisfactory  stock-turns,  but  also  the 
pleasing  of  customers  and  a material  addi- 
tion to  the  store’s  prestige. 

Aiming  to  purchase  merchandise 
which  is  distinctive — which  will  appeal 
most  strongly  to  certain  classes  of  con- 


sumers— is  another  method  of  making  a 
strong  bid  for  broader  reputation  and  bet- 
ter profits.  Obviously,  those  who  plod 
along,  carrying  only  such  merchandise  as 
their  customers  can  readily  obtain  from 
every  competing  store,  seldom  win  the 
prestige  and  profits  which  more  origina- 
tive, more  aggressive  policies  create.  On 
the  other  hand,  precaution  must  be  taken 
against  stocking  goods  which  are  unsuited 
to  one’s  clientele  and  sooner  or  later  will 
be  disposed  of  at  a sacrifice. 

Difficult  as  the  task  seems  to  be  for 
some  merchants  and  department  heads, 
they  can,  if  they  will,  compute  profit  per- 
centages correctly.  And  surely  no  one 
who  intends  to  stay  in  the  business  of  buy- 
ing and  selling  will  allow  himself  to  go 
on  without  ability  to  properly  perform 
this  part  of  his  work,  more  especially  as 
there  are  now  so  many  sources  from  which 
aid  in  the  acquisition  of  this  essential 
knowledge  can  be  obtained.  We  strongly 
advise  every  merchant  or  department  head 
who  has  the  slightest  suspicion  that  he  is 
“shy”  in  this  direction  to  seek  such  aid 
without  delay.  On  the  right  use  of  it  may 
largely  hang  his  future  failure  or  success. 


Impulsive  Acts  Costly 

This  article  tells  of  some  recent  incidents  in 
store  life  which  emphasize  the  wisdom  of  not  tak- 
ing things  for  granted  when  important  conse- 
quences may  be  involved. 

A short  time  ago  we  published  in  these 
columns,  under  the  head  of  “Taking  It  for 
Granted,”  an  article  in  which  we  urged 
merchants  not  to  be  guided  by  mere  as- 
sumptions, but  to  make  due  investigation 
before  taking  important  steps  in  connec- 
tion with  their  business. 

That  advice  of  this  kind  is  worth  while 
is  indicated  not  only  by  the  actual  occur- 
rences we  cited  in  the  article  referred  to, 
but  by  instances  which  have  since  come 
under  our  observation.  For  example,  a 
merchant  who  conducted  two  stores  was 
dissatisfied  with  what  might  be  described 
as  his  branch  establishment  and  was  anx- 
ious to  find  some  way  of  getting  rid  of  it. 
He  had  tried  to  sell  it,  but  could  not  obtain 
a satisfactory  customer.  He  accidentally 
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heard  that  the  concern  which  owned  the 
building  had  gone  into  the  hands  of  a re- 
ceiver, whereupon  a friend,  with  whom  he 
was  talking  over  the  matter,  remarked : 
“That  breaks  your  lease.”  Accepting  this 
extraordinary  statement  as  gospel,  the 
merchant  began  formulating  plans  for  sell- 
ing out  his  stock  at  a very  great  sacrifice. 

It  so  happened  that  about  that  time  an 
Economist  staff-member  happened  along. 
To  him  the  merchant  explained  the  situa- 
tion and  his  plans.  This  was  fortunate  for 
the  merchant,  as  the  Economist  repre- 
sentative advised  him  to  do  nothing  in  the 
matter  until  after  he  had  consulted  coun- 
sel. To  this  the  merchant  answered  that 
he  had  already  asked  his  lawyer  about  it 
and  that  legal  luminary  had  endorsed  the 
lay  opinion  above  referred  to.  Needless 
to  say,  the  Economist  man  suggested  that 
the  retailer  make  sure  before  taking  an- 
other step  in  the  matter.  As  a result,  the 
merchant  found  from  the  same  lawyer 
that  his  lease  was  not  “broken”  at  all. 

Incidentally,  we  may  add  that  within  a 
few  days  of  this  occurrence  not  only  were 
the  landlord’s  affairs  straightened  out,  but 
the  merchant  found  a customer  for  his 
stock  and  lease. 

Similarly,  it  does  not  pay  to  take  too 
seriously  the  statements  which  one  mer- 
chant may  make  to  another  when  they  hap- 
pen to  meet  in  the  market.  One  man  may 
boast  of  a profit  percentage,  or  of  an  ex- 
pense percentage,  or  of  stockturns  which 
seem  o be  extraordinary.  And  yet  these 
figu  es,  correct  as  the  speaker  himself 
.nay  believe  them  to  be,  do  not  mean  any- 
ing  at  all,  unless  the  one  to  whom  they 
are  made  is  also  informed  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  percentage,  number  of  stock- 
turns  or  whatever  was  figured. 

Again,  in  matters  connected  with  em- 
ployees it  is  well  to  proceed  with  caution, 
even  when  the  circumstances  seem  to  fur- 
nish conclusive  proof.  Recently  a man 
employed  in  a store’s  workroom,  one  of  the 
best  operatives  the  concern  had,  informed 
the  house  that  he  could  not  work,  on  ac- 
count of  certain  pains  that  were  bother- 
ing him.  The  doctor  who  was  consulted 
made  an  examination  and  asserted  that 
there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  the 
chap — that  he  was  lazy.  Another  doctor 
who  was  called  in  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  employee  seemed  to  be  a little  run- 
down, and  advised  that  he  be  allowed  to 
remain  at  home  for  a while.  This  course 
was  adopted. 

In  calling  on  the  patient  later  on,  the 
doctor,  unseen  by  him,  observed  that  the 
man  was  up  and  apparently  very  com- 
fortable, but  that  on  becoming  aware  of 
the  doctor’s  presence  his  actions  gave 
good  grounds  for  suspicion.  In  fact,  the 
circumstances  strongly  indicated  that  the 
operative  was  malingering.  In  response 
to  an  inquiry,  however,  he  stated  that  he 
had  acted  in  that  way  for  fear  the  doctor 
might  think  he  had  been  faking.  Even 
under  these  circumstances,  the  doctor  did 
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not  take  things  for  granted,  but  reported 
the  facts  to  the  firm.  Naturally,  the  em- 
ployee was  sent  for  and  was  advised  to 
go  to  work  again.  As  soon  as  he  did  so 
he  reported  the  same  pains.  Finally  a 
careful  investigation  was  made,  and  it  was 
found  that  in  his  desire  to  avoid  delays 
this  particular  operator  was  in  the  habit 
of  not  stopping  the  machine  at  times  he 
ought  to  have  turned  off  the  current.  The 
pains  were  explained  by  the  fact  that  on 
such  occasions  he  received  an  electric 
shock.  A suitable  insulator  was  applied  to 
the  machine  and  the  operative  had  no  more 
trouble.  Yet  how  readily  he  might  have 
been  condemned — with  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults to  all  concerned! 

On  our  Wide-Awake  Retailing  page  in 
a recent  issue  we  called  attention  to  the 
risks  involved  through  the  actions  of  an 
inefficient  or  indiscreet  store  detective. 
Obviously,  the  utmost  care  should  be  em- 
ployed in  dealing  with  those  suspected  of 
pilfering,  whether  visitors  to  the  store  or 
employees,  seeing  that  an  error  is  sure  to 
involve  more  or  less  undesirable  publicity 
and  may  bring  on  a suit  for  damages. 

In  one  recent  instance,  a merchant  who 
thought  a customer  was  acting  sus- 
piciously, accused  her  of  theft,  only  to  be 
informed  by  one  of  the  salespeople  that 
the  alleged  shoplifter  had  bought  the 
article  in  the  store.  As  a result,  he  has 
been  threatened  with  a suit,  and  has  al- 
ready spent  considerable  money  for  legal 
advice.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  be 
able  to  settle  the  matter  without  further 
trouble.  But,  at  best,  his  impulsive  action 
has  antagonized  those  of  his  clientele  who 
have  been  apprised  of  it  by  the  indignant 
customer  and  her  friends. 
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At  the  Paris  Openings 

Salient  Ideas  Launched  by  Famous 
Couturiers  Reported  by  Cable 

(Paris  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  2 Rue  des 
Italiens) 

Paris,  Aug.  10,  1916. — Doeuillet  is 
showing  knee-length  suit  coats  with  suffi- 
cient fullness  to  give  a thick  appearance  at 
the  hips.  They  are  belted  above  the 
normal  waistline.  The  sleeves  are  of  the 
leg-of-mutton  type.  For  evening  gowns, 
Doeuillet  is  using  heavy  metal  fabrics,  bro- 
cades and  spangled  and  jeweled  effects, 
also  black  velvet  silk  embroidered. 

Drecoll’s  exhibit  includes  suits  with  fit- 
ted, half-length,  short-waisted  coats.  This 
house  has  also  on  display  many  wraps  of 
the  old-fashioned  dolman  type.  Many  of 
Drecoll’s  dress  bodices  are  fitted,  and  but- 
ton in  front,  with  choker  collars. 

Among  the  features  at  Premet’s  are 
the  short,  full  skirts,  gathered  at  the  foot 
so  as  to  resemble  the  Zouave’s  baggy  trou- 
sers, and  with  pronounced  bustle  draper- 
ies. 

At  Jenny’s  the  suit  coats,  in  many  in- 
stances, are  of  medium  length,  and  the 
skirts  have  panels  at  side  or  back,  extend- 
ing beyond  the  skirt  hem.  In  many  of 
Jenny’s  dresses  the  corsage  is  fitted,  but- 
tons at  the  back,  and  has  full  sleeves.  This 
house  also  shows  the  skirt  of  Zouave  type, 
supplemented  with  velvet  pantalettes. 
Jenny  is  using  largely  for  suits  a heavy 
jersey  cloth  of  fiber  silk.  She  also  shows 
waists  made  of  wool  jersey  in  bright  col- 
ors. 


Paris,  Aug.  7,  1916. — Openings  have 
been  begun  by  Martial  & Armand,  Ber- 
nard, Bulloz  and  Agnes.  The  Moyen  Age 
Type  as  now  revived  is  prominent,  and  in 
some  cases  takes  an  exaggerated  form. 
Long  tunics  are  also  present  in  a marked 
degree. 

Bernard  features  fur  sleeves  in  serge 
suits.  He  has  also  launched  accordeon- 
pleated  velveteen  skirts.  Bernard’s  skirts 
are  still  short. 

In  other  houses  the  skirts  are  of  ankle 
length.  Many  show  an  irregular  line  at 
the  foot.  'Skirts  of  evening  dresses  are 
short,  with  trains  and  flowing  draperies  of 
net. 

For  suits,  the  materials  are  homespun 
effects,  wool  jerseys,  wool  velours,  silk 
plushes,  moires  and  velvets;  for  dresses, 
charmeuse,  silk  gabardine,  failles,  satins 
and  veilings. 

Gold  laces  and  gold  brocades  are  also 
very  strong ; so,  too,  are  tinsel  effects,  in- 
cluding metal  gauzes.  Use  is  made  of  ma- 
line  lace. 

Dark  colors  are  employed  for  suits  and 
afternoon  dresses,  with  vivid  colors  for 
evening  wear. 

4 

The  thirty-fourth  annual  edition  of  the  Amer- 
ican Directory  of  the  Knitting  Trade  has  just 
been  published  by  the  Textile  World  Journal. 
Besides  a classified  directory  of  manufacturers, 
the  book  gives  a great  deal  of  valuable  informa- 
tion, including  British  jobbers  and  wholesalers, 
London  agents  and  importers,  United  States  de- 
partment stores  and  large  retailers  handling  knit 
goods,  also  jobbers  and  wholesalers,  knitting  yarn 
manufacturers,  New  York  resident  buyers,  etc. 
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Where  Some  Department  Stores  Fall  Down 

Chance  to  Take  Leadership  in  Men’s  Wear  Selling  in  Your  Town — Many 
Have  Succeeded  in  Getting  It — Here’s  a Straight  Talk  to  Those  Who  Haven’t 


This  article  is  dedicated  to  the  de- 
partment store  head  who  thinks  he  cannot 
logically  and  profitably  build  up  men’s 
- trade  in  his  store.  It  is  further  dedicated 
to  the  manager  of  the  store  and  to  the  de- 
partment head  and  manager  of  the  men’s 
department. 

It  contains  a few  truths  which  cannot 
fail  to  interest  the  head  of  the  department 
store  who  thinks  he  ought  to  have  the  bulk 
of  the  men’s  business  in  his  center,  but  for 
years  has  striven  unsuccessfully  to  get  it. 

It  should  also  be  interesting  to  any  de- 
partment store  head  who  is  surely,  but 
very  slowly  getting  men’s  business  into  the 
store  on  a profitable  basis.  It  may  help 
him  to  obtain  ideas  that  will  bring  more 
business  in  and  bring  it  in  more  rapidly. 

Do  You  Really  Value  It? 

A pertinent  question,  first : 

Do  you  really  want  the  men’s  business 
of  your  town?  In  other  words,  do  you 
really  see  the  value  of  having  it?  If  not, 
there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  get  it. 

You  have  got  to  see  the  value  of  such 
business  before  you  can  see  the  value  of 
ideas  that  will  help  you  get  it.  So  ask  your- 
self the  foregoing  question  and  answer  it 
honestly.  After  you  have  done  that,  you 
will  say,  “Yes,  I want  the  men’s  business 
very  badly.  I need  it ; I ought  to  have  it ; 
it  is  logically  mine.” 

You  are  right!  It  is  all  of  that.  But 
to  obtain  it,  you  may  have  to  get  some 
back-number  ideas  out  of  your  mind. 

A Fallacious  Idea 

The  first  idea  to  get  rid  of  is  that  you 
cannot  compete  with  the  specialty  stores  in 
your  town.  You  will  have  to  quit  thinking, 
and  saying,  that  men  would  rather  shop  in 
a distinctly  men’s  store,  that  they  will  not 
buy  distinctly  men’s  goods  in  a store  where 
women  shop. 

This  idea — which  you  ought  to  get  out 
of  your  head — is  a fallacy  which  you  use 
in  place  of  a better  excuse  for  not  trying 
as  hard  for  men’s  business  as  you  do  for 
women’s  trade.  You  accept  an  old,  out- 
worn theory  in  place  of  a fact.  You  have 
the  fault  of  all  big  department  stores,  and 
of  some  other  big  businesses,  of  believing 
that  the  policies  you  have  built  on  up  to  the 
present  are  the  only  policies  for  such  a 
store,  or  department,  as  you  are  running. 

Why  Specialty  Store  Thrives 

And  while  you  sit  back  and  thus  “kid” 
yourself  into  not  trying  to  get  the  men’s 
business  it  stays  and  grows  where  it  has 
always  been — in  the  specialty  shop,  your 
competitor  across  the  street,  a store  that 
does  not  make  half  the  effort  to  get  busi- 
ness that  you  make  in  other  lines. 

You  concede  to  the  specialty  shop  busi- 
ness which  it  has  made  no  real  effort  to 
get,  except  its  endeavor  to  be  just  a good 
shop  for  men. 

Your  men’s  departments  ought  to  con- 
stitute just  as  good  a store  for  men  as  the 


rest  of  your  store  is  for  women.  When 
they  do  your  store  will  be  the  men’s  store 
of  the  town. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  100  men 
to  every  104  women.  The  department 
store  is  the  acknowledged  women’s  store, 
the  type  of  store  best  suited  to  the  general 
woman  shopper ; the  woman  who  buys 
goods  for  household  use  and  goods  for  the 
personal  use  of  herself  and  her  entire  fam- 
ily, except,  perhaps,  a certain  percentage 
of  her  husband’s  clothing  and  furnishings. 
You  have  the  woman’s  influence  on  your 
side.  Use  it  to  get  the  men. 

Moreover,  men’s  business  does  not 
mean  merely  what  a man  buys;  it  means 
also  the  influence  he  exerts  on  his  friends. 

The  Question  of  Volume 

You  are  constantly  trying  to  increase 
your  sales  volume  profitably ; yet  you  over- 
look your  best  and  cheapest  chance,  the  50 
per  cent  of  your  natural  clientele  that  you 


This  is  the  first  of  a series  of 
articles  which  the  Economist  will 
publish  with  a view  to  more  general 
recognition  by  merchants  of  the 
opportunities  which  the  men’s  de- 
partment presents  to  them.  These 
articles  will  be  written  by  members 
of  the  Economist’s  editorial  staff 
and  by  merchants,  merchandise 
men  and  department  heads  in  lead- 
ing stores  in  various  centers. 

do  not  get — the  100  men,  husbands,  broth- 
ers and  sons  of  the  104  women  who  shop 
every  day  in  the  department  stores.  And 
you  overlook  them  because  you  claim  that 
“men  will  not  shop  in  a department  store !” 

Why  You  Fail  to  Get  ’Em 

As  one  result  of  having  the  wrong  idea 
the  wrong  methods  are  adopted  and  put  in 
force. 

Wise  as  he  is  in  connection  with  other 
departments,  the  head  of  the  house,  in 
many  instances,  apparently  lacks  vision  as 
regards  the  men’s  goods.  He  fails  to  ad- 
just himself  to  modern  conditions,  espe- 
cially conditions  which  require  new  ideas, 
new  points  of  view,  new  and  modern  meth- 
ods. For  example,  you,  Mr.  Merchant, 
will  put  in  an  extra  man  and  pay  him  a 
big  salary  to  help  figure  up  the  day’s  re- 
ceipts quickly,  so  that  you  can  tell  at  the 
close  of  the  day’s  business  the  volume  of 
sales  and  can  estimate  your  day’s  gain ; yet 
refuse  to  put  at  the  head  of  a department 
a man  of  sufficient  caliber  to  get  the  addi- 
tional business  you  are  seeking. 

In  other  words,  you  load  up  the  over- 
head expense  with  non-productive  help, 


but  you  do  not  put  in  a man  who  can  help 
reduce  the  overhead  percentage  by  increas- 
ing the  sales  volume. 

One  of  Many  Instances 

For  example,  a department  store  head 
recently  admitted  that  he  carried  a $35,000 
stock  in  his  men’s  department  and  that  he 
paid  his  men’s  department  manager  $35 
a week ; that  is,  he  paid  the  man  $1  a week 
for  handling  each  $1,000  worth  of  goods 
under  his  charge.  The  results  were  wha{ 
might  have  been  expected.  He  was  a $3, 
man,  and  his  ability  was  in  proportion  to 
the  price  of  his  service. 

But  the  merchant  in  question  still  in- 
sists that  he  cannot  get  men’s  business  into' 
his  store.  Of  course,  he  cannot,  so  long 
as  he  employs  his  present  methods.  He 
will  not  get  men’s  business,  and  no  one  of 
his  kind  will  get  it. 

The  Right  Method 

But  there  is  a kind  of  department  store 
head  who  will  get  men’s  business — is  get- 
ting it.  He  is  the  man  who  employs  a 
capable  men’s  wear  buyer  and  gives  him  a 
duly  free  hand.  He  is  the  kind  of  execu- 
tive who  says,  “The  men’s  business  is 
rightfully  ours,  and  we  can  get  it  by  taking 
the  right  view  and  using  the  right  meth- 
ods.” The  right  view  is  that  a men’s  de- 
partment in  a department  store  should  be 
run  as  a regular  department,  not  as  a con- 
tinuous experiment. 

Put  that  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it, 
you  executives  who  are  crying  for  more 
volume  and  more  profit.  Deny  it,  if  you 
can ; but  you  cannot ! Not  if  you  have  the 
grasp  you  ought  to  have  of  the  business 
of  retailing. 

Run  the  men’s  department  as  a depart- 
ment which  caters  to  men,  but  also  as  a 
legitimate  member  of  the  department  store 
family.  Do  not  try  to  run  it  as  a specialty 
store.  Give  it  a good  location.  Advertise 
it.  Buy  for  it  on  the  same  principle  as 
you  buy  for  the  women’s  departments. 
Perfect  its  selling  service.  Merchandise  it 
in  such  a way  that  men  will  have  to  trade 
with  you,  if  they  want  the  best  for  the 
money  and  the  best  there  is  to  be  had. 

Conspicuous  Successes 

That  the  department  store  can  main- 
tain a successful  and  profitable  men’s  de- 
partment is  proved  by  numerous  examples. 

There  is  a department  store  in  Penn- 
sylvania, in  one  of  the  best  medium-sized 
cities,  that  does  $100,000  a year  in  its 
men’s  department.  The  buyer  and  the 
head  of  the  house  assert  that  if  they  had 
the  floor  space  they  could  do  $200,000  with 
the  same  selling  force ; and  some  day  soon 
they  are  going  to  have  the  space.  In  this 
town  there  are  five  specialty  shops  to  one 
department  store,  and  there  are  several 
other  good  department  stores. 

There  is  another  store — in  Michigan — 
one  of  the  biggest  and  best  department 
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UNDERWEAR 


Famous  fifty  years  ago — famous  now  when  men  who  have  tried  the  fads  are  coming  back 
to  the  only  porous,  absorbent  fabric—  Balbriggan.  LAWRENCE  Balbriggan  means  coolness 
with  comfort  in  Shirts,  Drawers  and  Union  Suits.  Each  garment  hand-tailored  from  pattern 
and  finished  with  exacting  care.  Ask  your  wholesaler  to  show  you  that  big  seller — 

Lawrence  Balbriggan  Union  Suits 

If  he  hasn't  them  we'll  send  you  the  name  of  the  nearest  LAWRENCE  jobber. 

The  Lawrence  Manufacturing  Co.  Lowell,  Mass. 

Makers  of  Shirts,  Drawers  and  Union  Suits  for  Men  and  Boys 

E.  M.  TOWNSEND  & COMPANY  (Selling  Agents),  345  Broadway,  New  York  City 
BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 
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More  Conservatism  in  Buying  Men’s  Clothing 


Changed  Attitude  of  Manufacturers  Likely  to  Be  Reflected  in  the  Policy  of  Retailers — Lightweight 
Fabrics  for  1917  in  Good  Demand — Pointers  for  Retailers  on  Goods  Bought  and  to  Be  Bought 


- 


While  retailers  of  men’s  clothing  are 
straining  to  close  out  the  remnants  of  this 
summer’s  merchandise,  the  manufacturers 
in  the  same  lines  are  already  busy  with 
the  first  steps  of  preparation  for  the  mer- 
chandise of  the  next  light-weight  season. 

The  woolen  mills  and  their  selling 
agents  opened  their  lines  of  men’s  wear 
fabrics  for  next  spring  a few  weeks  ago, 
and  at  the  present  time  their  roadmen 
swarm  the  offices  of  the  clothing  manu- 
facturers. The  advance  in  prices  of  these 
fabrics  is  not  so  marked  as  was  generally 
expected  throughout  the  trade.  The  new 
quotations  range  from  25  to  35  per  cent 
higher  than  the  opening  prices  of  a year 
ago.  Considering  the  increased  cost  of 
production,  these  new  prices  are  not  high. 

The  new  lines  offered  to  date  are  mostly 
serges,  unfinished  worsteds,  clays,  chev- 
iots, and  low-grade  woolens.  The  finer 
qualities  are  now  being  introduced. 


Manufacturers  Buying  Conservatively 

Some  of  the  new  spring  fabrics  have 
met  with  so  strong  a demand  that  with- 

Idrawals  by  the  mills  may  come  early  in 
the  season.  It  is  also  expected  that  sharp 
advances  over  opening  prices  will  be  an- 
nounced as  the  season  progresses.  Some 
advances  have  already  been  made. 

Nothwithstanding  these  facts,  clothing 
manufacturers  are  not  rushing  to  place 
orders,  as  they  did  for  the  fall  season. 
The  tendency  to  overbuy  has  petered  out, 
due  probably  to  the  fact,  as  noted  in  the 
Economist  of  July  8,  that  not  only  has 
the  prediction  of  a shortage  of  fall  fabrics 
failed  of  justification,  but  an  actual  sur- 
plus of  heavy-weights  has  developed,  in 
the  face  of  predictions  to  the  contrary. 

An  exception  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
in  the  case  of  imported  fabrics.  For  ex- 
ample, a certain  overcoat  concern  which 
features  especially  a well-known  foreign 
fabric  has  notified  the  trade  that  it  will 
be  able  to  deliver  only  about  35  per  cent 
of  the  orders  placed  for  garments  made  up 
in  that  fabric.  Undoubtedly,  the  retailers 
will  approve  the  substitution  of  high-grade 
domestic  woolens.  In  fact,  as  a result  of 
the  decrease  in  imports  generally  there  is 
a greatly  increased  demand  for  fine-quality 
fabrics  of  domestic  make. 


Less  Demand  for  Serges 

The  change  on  the  part  of  clothing 
manufacturers  toward  conservatism  in 
their  orders  is  not  unwelcome  to  many 
of  the  woolen  mills,  as  they  are  already 
3old  ahead — in  some  cases,  for  several 
months.  In  other  instances,  the  capacity 
of  output  has  been  reduced  by  the  scarcity 
of  labor,  while  contracts  with  the  Gov- 
ernment for  army  blankets  and  uniform 
cloths  have  taken  a good  deal  of  produc- 
tion out  of  the  channels  of  trade. 

Retailers  should  take  notice  that  in- 
terest in  serges  for  next  summer’s  goods 


has  thus  far  shown  a remarkable  falling 
off.  The  reason  given  for  this  condition 
by  some  manufacturers  is  the  unreliability 
and  high  cost  of  the  blue  dyes  now  in  use. 
It  is  said  that  while  logwood  dyes  will 
give  a fast  black,  the  addition  of  alizarine 
dyes  to  logwood  coloring  is  necessary  to 
produce  a satisfactory  blue. 

One  well-known  retailer  whose  opinion 
was  asked  as  to  the  reason  for  the  falling 
off  in  blue  serges  has  expressed  the  belief 
that  it  is  due  mostly  to  the  decrease  in 
public  demand.  This  retailer  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  increased  popularity  during  the 
present  summer  of  suits  made  specially 
for  hot  weather  wear.  “Less  men  every 
year,”  says  this  merchant,  “are  willing  to 
swelter  through  the  summer  weather 
with  the  woolen  suit  they  buy  in  the  early 
spring.”  It  is  his  conclusion  that  this 
makes  the  fancy  spring  fabrics  more  at- 
tractive and  lessens  the  importance  of  the 
long  wearing,  staple  character  of  the  blue 
serge  suit.  The  demand  for  the  light 
wash  suits  and  the  popularity  of  separate 
sport  coats,  this  retailer  also  says,  has 
discouraged  the  procedure  practised  by 
many  men,  namely,  of  buying  a blue  serge 
suit  with  the  intention  of  later  on  getting 
a pair  of  light  flannel  trousers  to  wear 
with  the  blue  coat. 

All  of  these  considerations  are  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  retailers  and  should 
be  kept  in  mind  by  them  when  the  road- 
men come  around  early  in  October. 

No  Labor  Trouble  Now 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  atti- 
tude shown  by  the  clothing  houses  in  their 
purchase  of  spring  fabrics  will  be  reflected 
by  the  retailers.  Like  the  manufacturers, 
the  latter  have  seen  the  predictions  of  a 
merchandise  shortage  fail  to  materialize, 
and  so  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  their  policy 
also  will  be  along  more  conservative  lines 
than  when  they  were  buying  for  fall. 

There  is  no  foundation  for  the  rumors 
that  labor  disturbances  in  the  men’s  cloth- 
ing trade  will  assume  extensive  propor- 
tions during  the  present  season.  It  is  true 
that  there  have  been  disputes  between  the 
operatives  and  the  employers  in  individual 
shops,  but  these  have  been  settled  with- 
out the  assistance  of  outsiders.  The  dan- 
ger of  any  general  disturbance  has  passed 
over,  as  about  70  per  cent  of  the  fall 
orders  are  now  made  up  and  ready  for 
delivery.  This  is  well  for  all  concerned, 
as  the  manufacturers  would  be  unwilling 
to  commit  themselves  to  any  new  scale,  on 
account  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  will 
be  the  cost  of  production  next  season. 

Initial  Orders  Very  Large 

The  present  rush  season  in  manufac- 
turing will  draw  to  a close  about  Sept.  1. 
The  unusual  activity  has  been  caused  by 
the  fact,  already  stated  in  the  Economist, 
that  retailers’  initial  orders  were,  in  most 


cases,  made  with  a view  to  rendering  re- 
orders unnecessary.  This  may  result  in  a 
reaction  in  the  factories  and  an  unusually 
dull  period  between  seasons.  Weather 
conditions,  however,  will  decide  this  ques- 
tion. If  October  is  cool  and  November 
cold,  reorders  will  be  forthcoming  and 
men’s  clothing  manufacturers  will  round 
out  a wonderful  year  as  regards  the 
amount  of  business  done. 

Wise  Leniency  as  to  Quality 

It  will  not  be  an  uncommon  thing  for 
retailers  to  find  that  their  fall  goods  are 
not  quite  up  to  sample.  The  best  manu- 
facturers have  had  this  experience  in 
their  dealings  with  the  mills  on  fall  fabrics. 
Most  retailers  will  be  reasonable  in  this 
matter.  Their  own  interests,  particularly 
the  importance  of  retaining  the  confidence 
of  their  customers,  will  require  them,  how- 
ever, not  to  permit  too  great  a discrepancy 
between  the  quality  of  the  goods  received 
and  the  samples  on  which  their  orders 
were  placed. 

In  boys’  clothing  the  same  division  as 
heretofore  between  boys  and  juveniles  will 
be  adhered  to.  That  is,  the  suits  for  boys 
will  have  knickers  and  will  be  made  on 
practical,  “little  men’s”  styles,  with  vari- 
ation, as  in  men’s  clothing,  brought  about 
more  by  the  fabrics  used  than  by  the 
models  into  which  those  fabrics  are  cut. 
And,  while  novelty  styles  will  continue  to 
be  introduced  in  suits  for  the  little  boys 
under  10  years,  there  is  noted  a growing 
demand  also  for  the  practical  styles. 

It  is  taken  as  a matter  of  course  that 
the  fabrics  that  will  be  put  into  boys’ 
low-priced  clothing,  both  for  this  fall  and 
for  the  coming  spring,  will  contain  a per- 
centage of  cotton.  While  some  stores  that 
have  always  advertised  “all  wool”  suits 
for  boys  will  have  to  withdraw  that  state- 
ment, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  suits  will 
be  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  heretofore 
when  it  comes  to  the  actual  test  of  wear. 

Furnishings 

At  this  between-seasons  period  in 
men’s  furnishings,  there  are  plenty  of  ties 
in  the  stock  cases  of  retailers,  and  the 
coming  season  shows  indications  that  this 
merchandise  will  continue  to  be  plentiful. 
As  predicted  by  the  Economist  several 
months  ago,  the  50-cent  tie  of  past  sea- 
sons will  not  be  equaled  during  the  com- 
ing fall.  If  it  is  the  same  in  quality  it 
will  be  made  more  scanty. 

Shipments  on  shirts  have  been  delayed, 
as  a result  of  the  strike  which  prevailed 
for  several  weeks  in  this  industry  last 
spring.  The  last  of  the  spring  lines  are 
only  now  making  their  appearance,  when 
the  first  lots  of  fall  are  about  due,  and, 
in  some  cases,  are  being  delivered.  As 
men’s  shirts  have  little  seasonal  distinc- 
tion, no  real  hardship  will  be  caused  by 
this  delay. 
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Put  the  Right  Punch 
into  Your  Selling  of 

Boston  Garters 


They’re  everyday  necessities — every  day  of  the 
year.  The  closed  season  was  banished  long  ago  by 
the  requirements  of  correct  dress. 

Wide-awake  merchants  know  this  and  reap  an  all- 
the-year  harvest  from  the  sale  of  Boston  Garters. 
You  can  do  the  same  by  pushing  them  every  day — 
of  every  month. 

Keep  Boston  Garters  to  the  front.  They’re  good 
sellers  every  day — and  good  profit-makers  for  you. 

Styles  for  every  want,  and  taste,  and  fancy — 


Pad — single  grip 
Pad — double  grip 
Never  bind — single  grip 
Neverbind — double  grip 
Also  the  “old  reliable”  Cord 

“Boston” 

is  the  big  word  in  garter  selling — try  it. 


“Some  Bostons,  Sir? 

is  the  phrase — try  it! 


yy 


C.  E.  CONOVER  CO. 


New  York 
Chicago 


SELLING  AGENTS 


Baltimore 
St.  Louis 


GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  Makers,  Boston 
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Quaker  Mills  Underwear 


“It’s  no  easy  matter  for  me  to  get  the  kind  of 
underwear  I want,  but  I go  to  the  QUAKER 
MILLS  dealer  and  am  always  satisfied. 

“The  goods  are  dependable  and  the  store  that 
carries  them  is  the  store  that  gets  my  trade  every 
time.” 

Believe  Me!  It’s  Full  Size  and  Honest. 

JAMES  RISK  CO.,  Inc.,  Sole  Distributors 

346  Broadway,  New  York  City 


—Regarding  Washsuits  for 
Spring,  1917 

To  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Wholesale  Trade ! 

You  are  proud  of  your  ability  to  pick  the  winners. 
Justly  so. 

Come  to  Gotham  showrooms  and  give  your  imagina- 
tion full  play,  for  here  we  have  a most  complete  line  of 
utmost- value  washsuits  for  Spring,  1917 — styled  in 
accord  with  the  newest  tendencies  and  priced  at  a 
figure  that  only  Gothams  can  offer  you. 

Our  showrooms  are  busy — our  production  is  large. 
You,  too,  will  find  incomparable  values  here. 

Our  salesmen  are  on  the  “trail.”  Wait  for 
them — or  drop  us  a card  to  insure  their  call. 


GOTHAM  NOVELTY  CO. 


Manufacturing  Boys'  Washable  Suits  since  1892 

37  to  41  West  26th  Street,  New  York 

Chicago:  L.  M.  WANGERSHEIM,  914  Medinah  Bldg. 
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Why  You  Should  Strive  to  Satisfy  Mr.  Man 

If  Dissatisfied  He  Won’t  Come  Back  to  Kick,  but  He’ll  Drop  You — This  Is  True  Whether  You 
Sell  Him  Direct  or  Through  Mrs.  Man — Create  Some  New  Precedents  Aimed  at  Men’s  Trade 


The  department  store  must  make  al- 
lowance for  the  difference  between  men’s 
and  women’s  modes  of  shopping;  other- 
wise, the  men’s  department  will  be  held 
back. 

Policies  which  have  proved  real  suc- 
cessful in  connection  with  women’s  clothes 
may  be  altogether  bad  when  applied  to 
the  selling  of  men’s  wear. 

Women  Shop  for  Pleasure 

For  instance,  with  women  shopping  is 
a combination  of  business  and  pleasure. 
As  a rule,  Milady  goes  shopping  with  a 
more  or  less  definite  idea  of  what  she 
wants,  and  she  intends  to  get  that  mer- 
chandise at  the  lowest  price  in  town.  She 
has  confidence  in  her  knowledge  of  values. 

Time  is  no  object.  If  you  question  that 
statement,  you  have  only  to  look  about  you, 
for  proof  is  always  at  hand.  Here  is  a 
case  in  point,  a little  extreme  perhaps,  but 
none  the  less  typical  : 

A woman  invited  her  husband,  a $20  a 
day  man,  to  go  with  her  while  she  bought 
a new  feather  for  one  of  her  hats.  She 
knew  exactly  what  she  wanted,  and  said 
so.  Hubby  figured  that  such  a purchase 
would  be  very  simple  indeed.  He  accepted 
the  invitation. 

Two  Inches  Short  of  a Sale 

In  the  very  first  store  the  couple  entered 
they  found  a feather,  which,  had  Hubby 
been  doing  the  shopping,  he  undoubtedly 
would  have  bought.  It  was  exactly  right 
as  to  color  and  shape,  but  perhaps  two 
inches  shorter  in  length  than  Friend  Wife 
had  decided  was  desirable. 

She  said  she  would  look  elsewhere — and 
she  did.  Up  one  street  and  down  another 
went  those  shoppers  through  a bewilder- 
ing procession  of  stores. 

A $5.00  Expense  for  a 75c  Purchase 

Hubby  became  first  tired  and  then  numb. 
He  was  aroused  from  a semi-comatose 
condition  by  hearing  Friend  Wife  say: 


“I’ll  take  that  feather;  charge  and  send.” 
Looking  around,  he  was  surprised  to  find 
that  they  were  in  the  store  where  their 
shopping  expedition  started  and  a closer 
examination  proved  that  they  were  buying 
the  feather  they  had  at  first  considered. 

The  man  looked  at  his  watch,  and  then 
did  a little  mental  arithmetic;  two  hours’ 
time  at  a cost  of  $2.50  an  hour  repre- 
sented his  cash  value — total  $5 — charge- 
able to  that  shopping  tour. 

“Friend  Wife,”  he  said,  as  they  left  the 
store,  “that  must  have  been  a mighty  im- 
portant purchase  you  made.  Would  you 
mind  telling  me  the  price  of  that  feather?” 

“No;  it  was  not,  my  dear,”  came  the 
response.  “It  is  for  an  old  hat  I am  re- 
trimming. The  price  was  75  cents.” 

You  will  please  remember  that  this  is 
a real  and  not  an  imaginary  incident  we 
are  quoting — an  incident  such  as  happens 
many  times  a day  with  women  shoppers. 

Men  Usually  in  a Hurry 

Men  shop  under  very  different  circum- 
stances. Usually,  their  shopping  is  done 
during  their  lunch-hour,  or  on  the  way 
home,  or  in  a few  minutes  snatched  from 
business  during  the  day. 

Few  men  care  to  trust  their  knowledge 
of  values.  They  want,  as  a rule,  to  buy 
lines  that  they  know  will  give  satisfaction ; 
lines  that  they  have  confidence  in,  irrespec- 
tive of  where  the  goods  are  bought. 

May  Buy,  but  Not  Return 

Retail  men’s  department  heads  are  some- 
times misled  because  men  are  more  apt 
than  women  to  buy  what  is  put  before 
them.  The  department  head,  therefore, 
makes  the  deduction  that  if  his  customers 
take  what  he  offers  them  it  must,  of  neces- 
sity, be  what  they  want.  But  that  is  dan- 
gerous reasoning. 

The  real  test  as  to  whether  your  goods 
suit  a man  or  not  is:  whether  he  comes 
hack  for  more.  When  a man  enters  a shop 
and  asks  to  be  shown  certain  merchandise 


he  usually  feels  under  an  obligation  to  buy, 
and  unless  he  can  find  some  excellent 
excuse  he  is  likely  to  take  the  goods  offered, 
even  though  they  are  not  just  what  he 
asked  for. 

Every  retail  salesman  knows  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  sell  to  a man  than  it  is  to 
a woman,  but  for  that  very  reason  men 
are  more  careful  where  they  do  their  buy- 
ing. Women  have  no  hesitancy  about 
walking  away  from  the  salesman  after 
having  looked  at  everything  he  had  to 
show.  The  man  feels  his  obligation ; dis- 
charges it  by  buying ; then  resolves  to  take 
no  more  chances.  The  next  time  he  goes 
elsewhere. 

The  department  stores  already  have  the 
women’s  trade,  whether  it  is  for  women’s 
wear  or  for  such  articles  of  men’s  wear 
as  are  bought  by  women.  What  the  de- 
partment store  wants  is  the  men’s  trade, 
and  to  get  it  they  must  remember,  first  of 
all,  this  difference  in  the  type  of  buying. 

Won’t  Hurt  Your  Reputation 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  here  the 
relative  value  of  branded  and  known  mer- 
chandise from  the  standpoint  of  sales  to 
men.  What  we  do  want  the  head  of  the 
men’s  section  to  consider  is  the  value  of 
such  merchandise  in  interesting  men. 

One  of  the  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way 
of  a bigger  handling  of  well-known  lines 
in  men’s  sections  is  the  fact  that  many 
stores  feel  it  a reflection  upon  their 
prestige  to  handle  branded  lines.  This,  of 
course,  is  a wrong  view.  Men  demand 
branded  goods  not  because  they  question 
the  store’s  reputation,  but  because  men, 
as  a rule,  are  “repeaters”  and  buy  goods 
which  they  have  tried  and  found  satis- 
factory. 

Buy  Known  Lines 

For  example:  A man  has  worn  a Blank 
brand  shirt.  He  knows  that  this  shirt  fits 
him  nicely  and  wears  satisfactorily.  Your 
own  brand  might  fit  him  just  as  well,  but 

(Continued  on  page  43) 


Effective  Showing  of  Men  s Wear,  by  H.  H.  Tarrasch,  Display  Manager  for  the  F.  & R.  Lazarus  & Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
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Grasp  the  Present — Provide  for  the  Future 


Make  the  most  of  every  remaining  day  of  the  still-long  Boys’ 
Wash  Suit  season.  Do  not  allow  your  stock  to  run  down. 
Do  not  fill  in  with  inferior  goods,  while  you  can  secure 

Qj0£-^  Boys’  Wash  Suits,  Blouses  and  Shirts 
for  Immediate  Delivery 

— neat,  natty  summer  fabrics  and  styles  that  will  give  “second  wind” 
to  your  season’s  business.  If  you  have  never  had  Wash 

Suits,  order  now  and  learn  to  appreciate  the  best  line  made. 

FOR  FALL 

Suits  of  Galateas,  Devonshire  Cloth  and  other  fabrics  for  that  season, 
in  such  good  styles  and  of  such  good  workmanship  as  you  will  find  in 

See  the  new  lines  as  early  as  possible. 

Klinger  & Co., 


Successors  to 
Klinger  & Bach 


737  Broadway,  (Opposite  Astor  Place)  New  York 


Catalog  No.  19 

of 

Norwich  Fixtures  Now  Ready 

It  will  be  to  the  advantage  of 
all  interested  in  the  use  or 
purchase  of  Display  Fixtures 
to  have  a copy  of  this  catalog. 
Market  conditions  have  ne- 
cessitated an  increase  in  all 
prices,  making  this  catalog 
necessary  for  a complete  under- 
standing of  the  situation. 

Send  for  One 


The  Norwich  Nickel  & Brass  Co. 

Norwich,  Conn. 

SALESROOMS:  * 

New  York  Boston 

712  Broadway  26  Kingston  St. 


Is  Your  Boys’  Pants 
Dept.  Making 
Money  for  You? 


School  opens  soon.  Will  you  give 
the  BEST  VALUES  IN  BLUE 
SERGES  AND  CORDUROYS  TO 
THE  BOYS  OF  YOUR  TOWN? 
ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  QUAL- 
ITY IN  CLOTH,  FULL  SIZE, 
CLEAN  MAKE? 

WILL  YOU  GIVE  100%  VALUE 
TO  YOUR  TRADE?  We  give  you 
VALUE.  Send  in  a sample  order. 
Terms  2/10. 


#1050  CORDUROY  at 
$9  doz. ; heavy  cloth, 
drab  color,  wide  rib; 
full  size  Knickers,  clean 
make.  Watch  pocket, 
belt  loops;  large,  strong 
pockets;  sew-on  but- 
tons, and  buttonhole  on 
strap.  Sizes  4 to  1 7.  A 
VALUE. 

#3402  BLUE  SERGE, 
$ 1 3.50  doz.,  1 1 oz. ; 
pure  worsted;  guaran- 
teed fast  color;  lined 
throughout.  Full  size 
Knickers;  clean  make; 
sew-on  buttons  on  fly, 
waist  and  strap;  watch 
pocket,  belt  loops;  large, 
strong  pockets.  Sizes  5 
to  17. 


THE  0.  K.  KNEE  PANTS  CO.,  34Greene  St.,  New  York  City 


Read  the  “Ads!” 

The  advertising  pages  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist 
are  full  of  “News  Value”  for  the  up  to  date  mer- 
chant and  buyer.  Many  of  the  leading  manufac- 
turers in  all  textile  lines  use  the  pages  of  this  jour- 
nal to  quickly  acquaint  the  whole  trade  with  news 
of  their  latest  productions. 


Read  the  “Ad”  "Pages ! 
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When  the  Wife  Buys 

Bad  Policy  to  Sell  Her  Goods  the 
Husband  Will  Not  Like 

One  of  those  square- jawed,  mannish- 
looking  women  that  you  instinctively  take 
to  be  a suffragette  entered  the  men’s  sec- 
tion of  a New  York  State  store  recently 
and  asked  to  see  some  men’s  collars.  She 
was  shown  the  display  rack  by  the  sales- 
man, but  did  not  find  exactly  what  her 
husband  had  asked  for.  This  fact  did  not 
feaze  Mrs.  Square- Jaw,  however;  she  just 
picked  a style  that  suited  her. 

“I’ll  take  a half-dozen  of  these,”  she 
said  to  the  salesman,  “and,  whether  my 
husband  likes  them  or  not,  I’ll  compel  him 
to  wear  them.” 

Pleasant  prospects  for  Hubby,  eh? 


A Sale  That  Will  Not  Lead  to  More  Business 


But  how  bad  an  impression  will  those  col- 
lars make  on  Hubby  as  regards  that  store? 
Would  any  man  who  was  compelled  by  his 
wife  to  wear  collars  of  her  selection  ever 
enter  of  his  own  accord  the  store  where 
she  bought  them?  We  think  not;  in  fact, 
we  think  a very  large  “not.” 

The  salesman,  in  our  opinion,  made  an 
error  in  selling  that  half  dozen  collars. 
Perhaps  the  square- jaw  of  the  lady  had  a 
“compelling”  effect  on  him,  too.  In  any 
case,  he  took  the  chance  of  making  a fel- 
lowman  decidedly  uncomfortable,  and  in 
these  days  of  “women’s  rights”  we  men 
must  stand  together  for  our  “rights”  to 
select  our  own  collars. 

f 

Where  Stores  Fall  Down 

(Continued  from  page  37) 

stores  in  the  country,  that  grew  from  a 
small  men’s  shop  as  a nucleus,  and  in  a 
comparatively  short  time,  too.  And  the 
men’s  department  is  still  the  leading 
“ men’s  store”  in  the  town;  it  has  the  most 
trade,  the  most  varied  trade  and  the  best 
trade.  Every  men’s  shop  in  the  town  ad- 
mits it. 

Success  Due  to  Right  Methods 

Both  of  these  stores  handle  the  right 
goods.  They  carry  the  big,  famous, 
nationally-advertised  lines,  and  they — the 
stores — advertise  the  fact.  They  carry 
less  known  lines,  but  just  as  good  lines, 
too;  and  they  advertise  that  fact  also. 
They  buy  what  they  need  and  not  what  the 


big  houses  tell  them  to  buy.  Smoke  that 
in  your  pipe!  It  is  fragrant. 

These  stores,  and  scores  of  others  are 
making  a success  with  men’s  wear.  They 
sell  men’s  wear  as  men’s  wear  in  a depart- 
ment store,  not  as  specialty  store  goods  in 
a department  store.  And  the  men  come 
there  for  goods,  with  or  without  their 
wives.  They  come  for  the  goods  and  the 
service.  They  like  both.  They  appreciate 
both.  There  are  100  of  them  to  every  104 
women,  and  the  store  in  general  reaps  the 
benefit.  Both  of  the  stores  we  have  men- 
tioned are  rapidly  increasing  their  gen- 
eral volume  profitably. 

You  Can  Get  It 

You  can  get  the  men’s  business,  if  you 
value  it  and  want  it.  And  five  years  from 
now  every  manufacturer  of  a nationally 
branded  clothing  line  will  be  glad  to  have 
you  sell  his  goods,  if  you  want  to.  But  it 
will  have  to  be  because  you  can  sell  his  line 
better  than  anyone  else  can;  because  you 
can  pay  for  it  better;  because  you  have  a 
bigger  outlet  for  it ; because  you  can  make 
it  more  famous  than  ever — in  short,  be- 
cause yours  is  a department  store. 

The  manufacturers  see  it,  but  as  yet 
will  not  acknowledge  it.  They  are  watch- 
ing you,  noting  the  development  of  men’s 
departments;  looking  to  the  department 
store  with  the  growing  feeling  that  it  will 
offer  superior  advantages  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  their  merchandise. 

What  part  will  you  take  in  this  de- 
velopment? Will  your  store  be  one  of 
those  that  will  be  sought  as  an  outlet 
for  all  lines  of  men’s  merchandise? 
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Strive  to  Satisfy  Mr.  Man 


(Continued  from  page  41) 

he  prefers  not  to  take  the  risk.  He  must 
buy  quickly.  He  has  little  time  to  examine 
the  details  of  a purchase.  He  wants  what 
he  wants,  and  he  wants  it  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Moreover,  he  declines  to  follow 
his  wife’s  example  of  trying  merchandise 
at  home  and  returning  it,  if  unsatisfactory. 

As  a rule,  you  do  not  hear  from  the  dis- 
satisfied man,  unless  he  is  thoroughly  dis- 
gruntled. Neither  do  you  get  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  business  with  him  again. 

New  Methods  Needed 

A big  merchant  made  the  statement  a 
few  years  ago  that  he  was  unable  to  go 
away  to  go  fishing  because  if  he  left  just 
then  there  would  be  no  one  about  the  shop 
to  break  rules  intelligently.  What  the 
average  men’s  department  needs  at  this 
time  is  someone  who  can  do  just  that  thing ; 
someone  who  can  for  the  time  being,  at 
least,  set  aside  the  precedent  established 
in  the  sale  of  men’s  wear  and  create  some 
new  precedents  aimed  straight  at  the  men’s 
trade. 
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Any  article  or  line  of  merchandise  described 
or  illustrated  in  the  Economist  is  referred  to  or 
shown  solely  in  the  interests  of  the  retailer.  Is 
it  new  in  itself?  Does  it  faithfully  represent  a 
new  tendency?  Is  it  trade  news  that  the  retailer 
ought  to  know?  These  are  among  the  acid  tests 
applied  by  the  editor  to  every  item  that  goes  into 
our  reading  pages. 


Men’s  Clothing  Industry 


Extensive  Report  Issued  by  Federal  Govern- 
ment Gives  Interesting  Facts 

The  men’s  ready-made  clothing  industry  is  the 
subject  of  the  most  recent  report  from  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  at  Washing- 
ton. Included  is  a history  of  the  industry,  from 
the  years  immediately  succeeding  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  up  to  the  year  1909,  when  the  product 
reached  a value  of  nearly  half  a billion  dollars. 
The  volume  of  output  has  been  exceeded  in  more 
recent  years.  The  Bureau  finds  very  little  foreign 
competition  for  American  clothing  manufactur- 
ers, the  imports  for  1914  being  valued  at  only 
$1,633,700.  The  exports  also  are  small — slightly 
over  two  million  dollars  for  1914 — largely  be- 
cause little  or  no  real  attempt  has  been  made 
to  develop  foreign  markets.  Most  of  our  cloth- 
ing exports  go  to  Canada  and  Mexico. 

In  its  investigations  the  Bureau  took  64  estab- 
lishments, located  in  eight  clothing  manufacturing 
centers.  Some  of  these  establishments  were 
large,  others  small,  but  all  were  representative 
of  the  industry.  These  64  establishments  did  an 
aggregate  business  for  the  year  1909  of  $66,947,- 
954,  or  about  14  per  cent  of  the  entire  industry. 

The  report  includes  statements  as  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  manufacturers  suffer  from  cancel- 
lations, returns,  allowances,  revisions,  extra  dis- 
counts, datings,  indiscriminate  credits,  consign- 
ment shipments,  concessions,  memorandum  orders, 
etc. 

In  22  of  the  establishments  investigated  re- 
turns and  allowances  exceeded  7%  per  cent  a 
year  on  the  total  net  sales  and  cancellations 
amounted  to  nearly  15%  per  cent.  To  makeshift 
methods,  poor  equipment  and  unscientific  ar- 
rangement are  attributed  increase  in  overhead 
and  retardation  of  production.  Cost  systems  are 
shown  to  be  inadequate.  Some  of  the  plants, 
however,  were  credited  with  a high  degree  of 
efficiency.  Labor  problems  and  manufacturing 
conditions  are  discussed  at  length  in  the  report. 
Descriptions  of  machinery  and  processes  are  ac- 
companied by  illustrations. 

The  report  may  be  procured  from  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  45 
cents  per  copy. 
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Had  Built  Big  Business 


Louis  Auerbach,  Neckwear  Manufacturer, 
Has  Passed  Away 

Louis  Auerbach,  one  of  the  leading  local  manu- 
facturers of  men’s  neckwear,  died  at  his  home, 
in  this  city,  on  July  24.  He  was  born  in  Germany 
sixty-two  years  ago  and  came  to  this  country 
while  a boy.  His  early  training  was  obtained  in 
the  store  of  his  uncle,  Henry  Franc,  who  con- 
ducted a men’s  furnishings  business  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

After  mastering  the  details  of  the  business 
young  Auerbach  opened  a store  of  his  own,  and 
later  on  took  his  brother,  Joseph,  into  partnership. 
In  1883  he  sold  his  interest  to  his  brother,  and, 
coming  to  New  York,  started  in  the  manufacture 
of  neckwear.  This  business  was  successful  from 
the  start  and  grew  steadily,  eventually  becoming 
one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Auerbach  was  a member  of  the  Merchants’ 
Association  of  New  York.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Educational  Alliance  and  was  secretary  of 
the  Mount  Sinai  Training  School  for  Nurses. 
His  clubs  were  the  Freundschaft,  the  Woodmere 
Country  Club,  the  Grove  and  the  Early  Rising 
Drivers’  clubs. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  two  sons, 
Irvin  and  Howard,  both  of  whom  are  associated 
with  the  business. 
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Merchants  can  materially  assist  in  prevent- 
ing the  delays  and  friction  so  often  encountered 
in  the  collection  of  claims  against  transportation 
companies.  Moreover,  the  use  of  proper  precau- 
tions by  shippers  would  substantially  decrease 
the  need  of  such  claims. 
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Be 

Prepared! 

for  School  Opening  and 
Early  Fall  Trade 


New  Pinch  Back  Cap 


$4.25 


The  Trooper 
per  dcz.  and  upward 


The  Wm.  Tell 

at  $4.^  per  doz.  and  upward 

Large  variety  of  styles  and 
patterns  in  cloth  Headgear. 

Best  Values 

on  earth  to  retail  50c  and 

$1.00 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Feldstein  Bros.  Co. 

Makers  of  Arrow  Brand  Caps 
New  York’s  Greatest  Cap  House 

687-689  Broadway 
New  York 


The  Campus 
$4.25  ^ joz  an(j  upwar(j 

Also  other  leading  styles — 
the  Jockey,  Torpedo,  Over- 
land, Kingston,  “Golfer,” 
etc. 


Announcing 
New  York  Salesrooms 

Keetch  Sweater  Coats 

Quality  Coats  for 
Quality  Trade 

On  Display  at 

140  Fifth  Avenue 

Cor.  19th  Street 

New  York 

Albertson,  Beckhard  & Allen 
Selling  Agents 


Keetch  Knitting  Mills 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Is  There  a Copy  of  the 
Dry  Goods  Economist 
in  your  Employees ’ 
Rest  Room? 


Your 


sales  force  cannot 
know  too  much  about  mer- 
chandise; how  to  display 
it;  how  to  sell  it.  They 
will  get  this  information 
from  the  ECONOMIST  in 
an  up-to-date  and  authori- 
tative manner.  KEEP  A 
COPY  OF  THE  ECONO- 
MIST IN  YOUR  REST 
ROOMS. 


Underwaist 
Satisfy action 


Is  Insured  bg 
The  Original 


and  the 


0 Tlmorv  <SiuX> 

Our  ideals  of  efficiency 
have  given  to  NAZA- 
RETH goods  every  char- 
acteristic of  complete  satis- 
faction. There  is  not  the 
smallest  feature  of  the  un- 
dergarment which  does 
not  display  the  result  of 
efficient  workmanship . 
With  the  superior  standard 
of  quality,  correct  standard 
of  style,  and  perfect  stan- 
dard of  comfort,  we  have 
founded  a true  standard  of 
econ omy — t her e for e our 
continental  trade  with  a 
reputation  of  over  a quar- 
ter of  a century. 

Order  your  Fall  Supply 
from  Your  Jobber 
Now. 


Known  everywhere  by 
this  trademark.  None 
genuine  without  it. 


The  Campe  Corporation 
Selling  Agents 
377  Broadway , New  York 
Mills  at  Nazareth,  Pa. 
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Buying  of  Knit  Goods  Has  Been  Excessive 

Merchants  and  Department  Heads  May  Well  Study  Their  Stocks,  Orders  and  Prospec- 
tive Outlet — Even  Sellers  Regard  Market  as  Overbought — Effect  on  Quality  of  Output 


When  a knit-goods  seller  was  asked  this 
week  what  could  be  done  to  alleviate  the 
troubles  besetting  the  market  and  the  mo- 
notonous drone  of  “advancing  prices”  and 
similar  developments  that  constantly  as- 
sail the  hearing  apparatus  of  buyers,  he 
replied : 

“Tell  buyers  to  stay  away  from  the  mar- 
ket and  get  along  with  what  they  have 
bought.”  While  this  was  said  in  a jocular 
vein,  the  advice  was  good.  If  buyers  could 
accept  it,  and  stay  out  of  the  market  until 
forced  to  come  back,  and  would  then  buy 
only  actual  necessities,  such  action  would 
have  more  effect  in  steadying  prices  and 
helping  deliveries  than  anything  else. 

Buying  Has  Been  Heavy 

There  is  no  way  to  determine  to  what 
extent  buying  has  been  unduly  extensive, 
but  it  has  been  definitely  determined  that 
had  the  lid  not  been  clamped  down  tightly 
by  sellers  some  months  ago  the  overbuying 
wTould  have  won  a race  with  a real-estate 
boom  in  a bonanza  mining  town.  It  is  not 


at  all  improbable  that  an  inspection  of  or- 
der books  would  even  now  reveal  purchases 
in  excess  of  reasonable  needs  in  many  in- 
stances. If,  upon  examination,  this  should 
be  found  to  be  true,  prompt  action  to  re- 
duce the  surplus  would  help  sellers  to  make 
better  shipments  and  enable  good  manu- 
facturers to  turn  out  better  merchandise. 

Effect  on  the  Output 

Under  existing  conditions,  so  much 
haste  is  required  in  the  effort  to  meet  the 
demands  of  buyers  as  to  seriously  interfere 
with  care  in  manufacture.  In  consequence, 
a lot  of  goods  will  be  found  below  stand- 
ard. This,  as  above  suggested,  is  un- 
avoidable. It  will  be  entirely  without 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  better  manu- 
facturers, though  quite  the  reverse  in  the 
case  of  others,  who  are  never  careful. 

Too  Many  Goods  Bought 

Another  seller  with  whom  we  discussed 
the  extraordinary  sales  of  knit  goods  said : 

“We  know  that  prosperity  is  general, 


that  people  have  money  to  spend,  and  that 
a big  hole  has  to  be  filled,  but  it  is  incon- 
ceivable— even  allowing  for  the  unusual 
export  business — that  the  quantity  of 
goods  sold  can  be  consumed.  Frankly,  I 
am  afraid  that  too  many  goods  have  been 
bought,  though,  of  course,  a lot  of  them 
will  never  be  shipped.  In  the  effort  to 
avoid  antagonizing  our  best  friends,  we 
have  been  forced  to  book  orders  that 
should  never  have  been  accepted.  The  re- 
sult will  be  that  in  trying  to  please  all  we 
shall  please  none,  and  get  in  hot  water  to 
boot.  We  raised  prices  somewhat  beyond 
the  necessary  limits,  thinking  to  repel  or- 
ders, but  it  makes  little  difference;  they 
want  the  goods,  and  will  buy,  whether  or 
not.” 

Such  a condition  is  not  healthy,  and 
while  the  Economist  believes  that  a long 
period  of  prosperity  is  ahead,  we  also  be- 
lieve it  is  high  time  that  a halt  was  called 
in  buying  for  fall  until  a line  is  obtainable 
on  what  additional  merchandise,  if  any, 
may  be  required. 


Back  Up  Your  Ads  ! 

The  Merchandise  Is  What  Makes 
Publicity  Really  Effective 

From  an  address  delivered  at  the  thirteenth  annual 
convention  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Men's 
Association  by  F.  McL.  Radfcrd,  advertising  manager 
for  the  Bon  Marche,  Seattle,  Wash. 

You  all  remember  a national  advertis- 
ing campaign  of  a decade  ago,  with  posters 
so  colorful  and  rhymes  so  jingling  that 
they  were  parodied  and  paraphrased  all 
over  the  country.  Was  that  campaign  a 
great  success?  It  was  not.  Why?  The 
merchandise  was  not  right. 

The  last  time  I was  in  New  York  I 
saw  in  the  World  an  ad,  part  of  which, 
occupying  about  one  inch,  double  column, 
announcing  in  that  lovely,  shaded,  hard-to- 
read  type  that  B.  Altman  & Co.  would 
hold  on  Friday  a special  sale  of  voile  and 
marquisette  dresses  at  $14.  That  was  all 
there  was  to  it. 

A little  farther  on  in  the  same  paper 
was  a full-page  ad,  with  a 4-column  sec- 
tion enclosed  in  a machine  border  with  a 
48  pt.  Century  Bold  heading,  reading:  “A 
Remarkable  Sale  of  Summer  Dresses.” 
Beneath  it  was  a 4-column  illustration  of 
five  of  the  styles.  Then  it  said : “Beauti- 
ful Summer  Dresses — of  voile  and  mar- 
quisette, worth  $20,  $25  and  even  $30,  for 
$13.98  (the  $13.98  in  big  figures).  And 
then  seventy  or  eighty  words  of  clever 
copy  about  the  dresses. 

There  could  be  no  question  in  the  world 
as  to  which  was  the  stronger  advertise- 
ment of  the  two. 

Which  Pulled  Better? 

At  9.30  the  next  morning  I went  to 
Altman’s.  There  must  have  been  nearly 
200  women  there.  Some  were  buying  two 
or  three  dresses  at  a clip.  One  busy  bar- 


gain-hunter with  quite  a retinue  of  daugh- 
ters had  five  of  the  dresses  over  her  arm 
and  was  hunting  for  someone  to  make  out 
a salesslip.  And  the  dresses — why,  the 
dresses  were  beauties. 

Later  on  in  the  day  I went  to  the  other 
store.  There  were  about  25  women  look- 
ing at  the  dresses — some  rather  dubiously, 
I thought.  I stayed  about  ten  minutes  and 
did  not  see  a single  sale  closed.  The 
dresses  were  good  enough  value  at  $13.98. 
They  would  not  have  been  at  $20. 

Must  Have  the  Merchandise 

Now  what  was  the  difference?  The 
one  ad  was  well  merchandised;  the  other 
ad  was  poorly  merchandised.  And  the 
people  knew  it. 

Now  the  moral  of  this  is  obvious.  You 
may  make  the  nicest  layouts;  you  may 
use  the  clearest  type  faces  and  the  best 
drawings;  you  may  write  the  strongest 
copy,  but  if  you  haven’t  the  merchandise 
to  back  it  up  with  you  are  not  going  to  get 
anywhere. 

Merchandising  Problem  in  Brief 

The  merchandising  problem,  reduced  to 
its  elementary  parts,  is  simply  this : 

To  have  the  goods  the  people  want, 
when  they  want  them,  at  about  the  price 
they  want  to  pay — a little  more  than  they 
want  to  pay,  if  possible,  for  there  is  far 
more  satisfaction  to  a dealer  and  customer 
alike  in  the  selling  of  better  goods.  And 
always  remember  that  the  Western  woman 
is  no  piker,  and  though  she  dearly  loves  a 
bargain,  yet  she  is  always  willing  to  buy 
the  best  her  purse  will  afford.  And  she 
knows  merchandise  just  as  well  as  we  do. 

Too  often  advertising  columns  are  used 
to  exploit  what  the  buyer  wants  to  sell, 
instead  of  what  the  customer  wants  to  buy. 


Too  often  advertising  is  used  to  get  rid  of 
unwise  purchases,  instead  of  telling  of  the 
newer  fashions. 

Effect  of  Specials 

Of  course,  odds  and  ends  must  be 
cleared  out.  Buying  mistakes  must  be  rec- 
tified. Stocks  must  be  kept  clean.  And 
advertising  is  the  quickest  way  to  do  the 
job.  But  have  you  ever  stopped  to  think 
of  the  psychological  effect  it  must  have 
on  the  reader  of  your  ads  to  see  nothing 
but  special  sale  after  special  sale  from  a 
certain  section  of  your  store?  When  she 
wants  something  really  good  is  she  likely 
to  go  to  that  section  for  it? 

Let  the  People  Know 

Now  every  advertising  man  is  familar 
with  that  type  of  buyer  who  says:  “I 

don’t  need  to  advertise  that  line;  I can 
sell  it  all  without,”  entirely  overlooking 
the  advertising  value  of  letting  the  people 
know  that  he  has  a popular  line. 

When  I meet  a buyer  like  that  I always 
recall  the  reply  of  a young  buyer  once 
when  I asked  him  to  catalog  a certain  line 
in  our  mail-order  publication:  “Why,” 

he  said,  “if  I put  that  line  in  they  will  all 
buy  it  and  I won’t  have  any  left.” 

Yestetday’s  Hits  Don’t  Help 

Merchandising  is  a constantly  chang- 
ing problem,  and  you  cannot  win  to-day’s 
game  with  yesterday’s  hits  in  storekeeping 
any  more  than  you  can  in  baseball. 

Now  do  you  understand  me?  I do  not 
mean  that  there  should  be  no  more  special 
sales  or  that  a store  should  refrain  from 
the  giving  or  advertising  of  bargains,  but 
I do  mean  that  special  sales  should  be 
fewer  in  number  and  should  be  real  special 
sales  and  not  make-believes. 
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Happy  Days 

for 

Germ-Pruf  Dealers! 

T^MPHATICALLY,  Germ-Pruf  Underwear 
*-J  has  made  a hit ! The  new  Sanitary 
Underwear  in  the  sealed,  dust  and  germ 
proof  package  squares  with  the  present-day 
ideals  of  hygienic  cleanliness. 

Dealers  are  plumb  enthusiastic  over  it.  Germ- 
Pruf  is  not  only  a quick  seller  and  a live 
seller,  but  it  makes  friends  for  the  store  that 
sells  it  because  it’s  class  clear  through . 


In  Union  Suits 
and  2-Piece  Suits 


Underwear 


For  Men,  Women 
and  Children 


T^VERY  garment  from  Knitting  Machine  to  wearer  is  in  an  antiseptic,  germ-proof, 
transparent,  glassine  bag  sealed  with  a Germ-Pruf  label.  A Germ-Pruf  garment 
is  as  clean  in  Spring  1917  as  it  was  in  Fall  1916.  No  soiled,  handled,  mussed-up, 
unfolded  underwear  to  close  out  at  end  of  season  at  a loss.  You  have  only  to  fill  in  on 
sizes  and  assort  your  stock. 


You  Be  The  One  Lucky  Dealer 

F\NLY  one  retailer  can  sell  Germ-Pruf  Underwear.  Yours  can  be  the  one  store 
carrying  the  famous  sanitary  underwear  for  men,  women  and  children.  No  other 
dealer  will  be  able  to  compete  with  you.  We’re  holding  the  agency  for  the  merchant 
who  sends  first. 


WIRE  OR  WRITE  FOR  TERMS  TOD  A Y 

KRED  KROSS  UNDERWEAR  CO. 

GILMER  BROS.  CO.,  Sole  Selling  Agents 


HOME  OFFICE:  WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  WILSON  BLDG.,  1270  BROADWAY 
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Signs  with  Character 

Has 


Form  of  Presenting  a Message 
Influence  on  Results 


Signs  convey  impressions  to  the  mind 
both  by  what  is  printed  or  written  on 
them  and  by  their  own  character.  Of  the 
two  methods  of  creating  impressions,  the 
character  of  the  sign  is  of  as  much  im- 
portance as  the  message. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  take  any  trite 
phrase — for  instance,  “Merchandise  of 


High  Quality.”  Place  this  message  on  a 
piece  of  white  oilcloth  printed  in  black  let- 
ters, or  on  a piece  of  cardboard,  or  on  any 
of  the  ordinary  mate- 
rials used  for  such  pur- 
poses. Such  a sign,  even 
in  the  window  of  a store 
of  the  highest  repute, 
would  fail  to  carry  con- 
viction. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  seeing  the  same 
phrase  presented  in  an  attractive  way  on 
a sign  that  is  itself  of  high  quality  the 
reader  is  subconsciously  impressed  and  is 
more  ant  to  be  automatically  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  statement. 

If,  therefore,  a store  desires  its  signs 
to  be  taken  at  their  full  value,  it  will 


have  an  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  pub- 
lic. In  other  words,  the  store  will  be 
judged,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  by  the 
method  in  which  its  name  is  presented. 
In  this  respect,  a sign  is  similar  to  a busi- 
ness card.  A salesman  who  presents  a 
cheap  or  soiled  business  card  is  at  a dis- 
advantage in  endeavoring  to  make  a sale. 
The  store  which  displays  an  unsightly 
name  sign  to  the  public  will  be  similarly 
situated. 

These  facts  have  become  so  well  estab- 
lished and  appreciated  by  the  most  pro- 
gressive merchants  that  there  has  devel- 
oped a general  demand  for  store  signs 
which  will  meet  the  requirements  and  as- 
sist the  store  in  creating  and  retaining 
trade.  As  examples,  we  show  the  signs 
used  by  two  stores  of  national  reputation. 

We  illustrate  on  this  page  the  sign 
used  by  McCreery  & Co.,  Pittsburgh,  on  the 
pilasters  of  the  facade  of  their  building. 

. We  also  show  a sign  different  in  form, 
but  used  in  a similar  way,  by  Mandel  Bros., 
Chicago. 

Both  of  these  signs  are  made  of  cast 


Mandel  Brothers 


exercise  care  in  selecting  the  character  of 
the  sign. 


bronze.  The  letters  are  raised  and  stand 
out  in  bold  relief.  The  signs  are  imper- 
vious to  weather  conditions  with  respect 
both  to  durability  and  legibility. 


Indicates  Departments’  Locations 

Signs  of  the  same  sort  are  frequently 


used  on  the  inside  of  the  window,  both  to 
display  the  firm’s  name  and  to  make  an- 
nouncements of  a perma- 
nent character.  They 
are  also  used  to  mark 
and  to  advertise  the  loca- 
tion of  different  depart- 
ments. Above  we  illus- 
trate the  sign  used  in  one  prominent  store 
to  indicate  where  the  different  depart- 
ments are  situated. 

An  entirely  new  idea  in  a bronze  sign 
is  shown  in  the  illustration  on  the  left. 
This  is  intended  for  use  in  the  store’s  vesti- 
bule or  in  similar  places.  The  construction 
of  the  center  panel  is  such  that  printed 
cards  can  be  inserted  therein,  and  these 
can  be  changed  daily,  if  desired. 

There  are  numerous  ways  of  attach- 
ing signs  of  this  sort  to  walls,  whether  of 
brick,  stone,  plaster  or  wood,  even  when 
the  space  to  be  covered  is  curved  or  rough. 
Such  signs  always  present  a dignified  ap- 
pearance and  aid  materially  in  creating  in 
the  public  mind  an  impression  of  perma- 


nence and  stability. 


New  Women’s  Wear  Store 


The  Jacobs  Bros.  Co.  is  a new  concern  which 
will  open  a women’s  and  misses’  apparel  store  in 
Newport,  Ky.  The  company  has  been  incor- 
porated, with  a capital  stock  of  $5,000,  by  J. 
David  Jacobs,  Herman  Jacobs  and  Louis  A. 
Jacobs.  J.  David  Jacobs,  who  is  president  of  the 
concern,  is  the  head  of  the  Model  Skirt  & Suit 
Co.,  Cincinnati.  Herman  Jacobs,  who  is  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  was  for  several  years  man- 
ager of  the  Harry  N.  Dine  Co.,  Newport. 


Cost  Accounting  Systems 

Federal  Trade  Commission  Booklets  for 
Retailers  and  for  Manufacturers 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
just  issued  two  booklets  which  should 
prove  of  great  value  to  the  interests  for 
which  they  are  respectively  intended.  One 
of  these  is  entitled  “A  System  of  Accounts 
for  Retail  Merchants,”  the  other  “Funda- 
mentals of  a Cost  System  for  Manufac- 
turers.” 

The  booklet  intended  for  the  use  of 
retailers  draws  attention,  in  an  introduc- 
tion, to  the  importance  of  doing  business. 
It  states,  what  we  also  believe  to  be  a fact, 
that  a great  many  retail  merchants  do  not 
know  accurately  what  it  costs  them  to  do 
business  and  are,  therefore,  unable  to  price 
their  goods  intelligently. 

As  the  booklet  states,  banks  are  paying 
more  and  more  attention  to  the  account- 
ing methods  used  by  the  merchants  to 
whom  they  extend  credit.  It  might  be 
added  that  the  same  is  true  of  credit  men 
for  manufacturing  and  wholesale  con- 
cerns. 

In  addition  to  the  importance  of  so 
pricing  one’s  goods  as  to  fully  cover  over- 
head expenses  and  provide  for  a proper 
margin  of  profit,  the  Commission  in  this 
booklet  calls  attention  to  the  importance 
of  rapidity  of  turnover,  an  increase  in 
turnover  going  hand  in  hand  with  an 
increase  in  profit. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Commission’s 
advice  as  to  ascertaining  turnover  is  that 
so  often  given  by  the  Economist,  namely, 
dividing  the  cost  of  goods  sold  during  the 
year  (or  season)  by  the  cost  of  the  average 
stock  carried. 

The  Commission  has  endeavored  to 
make  the  system  of  accounts  for  retailers 
as  simple  as  possible,  and  for  this  reason, 
departmentization  is  not  provided  for.  It 
is  pointed  out,  however,  that  any  concern 
operating  distinct  departments  can  readily 
adjust  this  system  to  show  the  results  ob- 
tained in  each  department. 

The  booklet  includes  a description  of 
the  books  required  and  how  they  should 
be  used,  together  with  information  as  to 
the  monthly  summary  of  business,  the 
profit  and  loss  statement  and  the  balance 
sheet,  together  with  examples  of  these.  It 
also  gives  a list  of  the  accounts  which 
should  be  kept  and  of  the  items  that  are 
to  be  charged  or  credited  to  each  account. 
+ . 

Dayton  Store’s  Outing 

At  this  year’s  outing  of  the  employees  of  the 
Louis  Traxler  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  there  was  an 
extensive  program  of  athletic  events,  a baseball 
game  between  the  Traxler  employees  and  those  of 
the  Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Dayton,  concerts,  dancing 
and  a hearty  supper.  There  were  sko  present 
representatives  from  other  stores  in  the  city. 

One  of  the  biggest  laugh-producing  features 
was  a suit-case  race,  in  which  the  men  contestants 
raced  a short  distance,  opened  suit-cases  prepared 
for  them  by  the  women  employees  and  put  on 
whatever  they  found  therein.  The  contents  of 
the  suit-cases  included  everything  from  a bridal 
veil  to  a cooking  apron. 

♦ . 

Under  the  name  of  the  U.  G.  Style  Shop,  a 
store  has  been  opened  at  the  southwest  corner 
of  Fifth  and  Race  Streets,  Cincinnati.  The  con- 
cern will  handle  waists  exclusively. 
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YOU,  the  buyer  of  underwear,  have  little  1 
for  trade  marks — but  we  believe  you  I 
going  to  be  strong  for  Knitkraft. 

Some  trade  marks  have  stood  for  a tear 
down — Knitkraft  stands  for  the  rebuilding  of 
that  your  department  has  lost. 

These  other  trade  marks  have  been  Will-o-the-Wi 
which  have  led  your  customers  astray — which  h, 
led  them  to  abandon  real  underwear  in  favor  of  § 
ments  which  could  perform  but  few  of  the  functb 
of  underwear. 

Your  customers  have  been  influenced  to  pay  a fr 
tion  of  what  they  should  pay.  They  have  b» 
given  false  standards  of  underwear  values.  Th 
dollar  trade  has  been  changed  to  fifty  cent  trade. 

Once,  your  customers  were  loyal  because  they  1 
faith  in  your  expert  knowledge  of  underwear 
would  they  now  cross  the  street  out  of  prefere: 
for  your  department? — underwear  has  become 
common  and  characterless  as  handkerchiefs. 

Some  trade  marks  have  tried  to  destroy  your  lo 
prestige — Knitkraft  will  help  you  to  restore  it. 

You  have  probably  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  Ameri 
Hosiery  Company  was  too  prosperous  and  conservati\ 
too  well  entrenched  in  reputation  to  embark  on  a crus 
against  the  influences  which  are  hurting  the  underv 
business. 

We  are  conservative  and  prosperous.  We  are  engager 
no  scramble  for  business. . We  have  no  difficulty  in  hole 
to  our  old-fashioned  ideas  of  quality  and  in  securing  a sj 
factory  price  for  that  quality. 
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Week  in  the  Trade 

Concise  Outline  of  Conditions  in  Lead- 
ing Dry  Goods  Lines 

Seasonable  weather  throughout  a large 
section  of  the  country  has  stimulated  retail 
selling  of  summer  merchandise.  Prepara- 
tions for  the  new  seasons  are  going  on 
apace.  In  the  New  York  market,  buyers 
are  very  numerous,  especially  representa- 
tives of  retail  concerns. 

Large  handlers  of  dry  goods  are  giving 
close  attention  to  the  general  trade  situa- 
tion. They  are  watching  with  deep  inter- 
est the  eiforts  to  avert  a strike  of  railroad 
operatives.  The  unfavorable  crop  report 
of  this  week,  and  the  consequent  advance 
in  wheat,  are  other  important  factors. 
Railroad  earnings  continue  large,  however, 
and  bank  clearings  reflect  decided  activity. 

Some  Cotton  Goods  Higher 

The  new  high  level  reached  by  cotton 
this  week,  when  May  options  touched  15 
cents,  gave  added  strength  to  the  cotton 
goods  market.  In  this  branch,  as  in  oth- 
ers, the  indications  of  an  increase  in  pro- 
duction, due  to  the  withdrawal  of  labor 
from  munition  plants,  has  not  materialized 
to  any  extent,  and  both  mills  and  finishing 
works  are  behind  with  deliveries.  Some 
converters  have  advanced  percales  % to 
pi  cent  a yard.  Remarkable  as  it  seems, 
the  higher  advance  is  applied  to  the  light- 
ground  goods  and  the  lower  to  dark.  This 
is  done  with  a view  to  enabling  retailers  to 
still  sell  at  the  familiar,  established  prices. 
Buyers  in  the  market  this  week  paid  the 
advance  without  a murmur. 

Converters,  however,  complain  of  com- 
paratively small  purchases  of  cotton  goods, 
by  jobbers.  The  latter,  in  view  of  the  con- 
tinued price  advances,  which  now  exceed 
20  per  cent,  prefer  to  wait  until  they  have 
further  tested  the  retail  demand.  They 
also  point  to  the  disappointing  way  in 
which  sheer  cottons  finished  the  1916 
spring  season  and  to  uncertainty  as  to  the 
continuing  of  the  vogue  for  heavy  mate- 
rials, especially  sport  styles,  into  the  com- 
ing spring. 

New  Advances  in  Woolens 

With  raw  wool  high,  and  practically 
sure  to  continue  in  short  supply,  wool  and 
worsted  dress  goods  mills  have  advanced 
their  spring  goods  prices  over  the  quota- 
tions made  two  weeks  ago.  At  those  fig- 
ures, which,  it  will  be  recalled,  were  from 
5 to  20  cents  a yard  higher,  buyers  en- 
tered their  orders  about  as  freely  as  sellers 
would  permit.  The  new  advances  range 
from  1 to  2/2  cents,  and  in  some  instances 
5 cents  a yard. 

Silk  Prices  Strengthened 

For  all  classes  of  silk  fabrics  there  is 
a generally  good  demand,  and  prices  have 
been  strengthened,  for  one  thing,  by  the 
increasing  charges  for  dyeing.  A particu- 
larly firm  tone  is  apparent  in  navy-blue 
taffetas  and  in  the  general  line  of  satins. 

The  oversold  condition  of  the  knit  goods 
market  i3  the  occasion  of  general  com- 
ment, even  sellers  expressing  the  convic- 
tion that  a decided  degree  of  conservatism 
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cn  the  part  of  buyers  would  be  to  the  bene- 
fit of  all  concerned. 

Garment  Output  Curtailed 

The  settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  in 
New  York’s  coat,  suit  and  skirt  industry 
has  not  brought  the  immediate  results 
which  had  been  expected.  Many  difficul- 
ties have  arisen  between  the  operatives  and 
the  employers,  and  delay  has  occurred  in 
getting  the  plants  into  normal  operation. 
Some  of  the  factories  have  about  75  per 
cent  of  their  operatives  at  work,  others 
have  considerably  less,  and  still  others  are 
not  yet  running  at  all.  It  is  hoped  that 
during  the  coming  week,  however,  more 
plants  will  be  in  operation. 

The  New  York  market  is  crowded  with 
buyers  of  women’s  garments,  and  some  of 
them  are  placing  orders  for  more  goods 
than  they  are  likely  to  need,  in  the  belief 
that  all  the  goods  they  buy  will  not  be  de- 
livered. Others  are  buying  sparingly,  in 
the  belief  that  prices  will  drop.  Both 
classes  of  buyers  are  likely  to  find  their 
forecasts  unfounded. 

A feature  of  the  market  is  the  large 
demand  for  separate  skirts.  In  these  goods 
prompt  deliveries  are  being  made,  as  most 
of  the  New  York  concerns  in  this  branch 
now  have  plants  outside  of  the  city. 

The  Ribbon  Movement 

In  the  lower  grades  of  ribbons,  gros- 
grains  and  failles  are  especially  strong.  In 
the  higher  qualities,  narrow  ribbons  with 
metal  picot  edge  are  active.  French  taf- 
fetas in  narrow  widths  are  eagerly  sought 
for,  but,  like  most  other  foreign  products, 
are  scarce.  In  wide  ribbons,  in  colors, 
changeable  effects  are  expected  to  be  the 
leader.  Wide  black  ribbons,  however,  con- 
tinue good. 

A panne  velvet  ribbon  in  medium  width 
is  extremely  well  thought  of  by  exclusive 
millinery  concerns. 

> 

Millinery  Buyer’s  Change 

David  Newman,  buyer  of  millinery  for  the 
Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  store  of  the  Shartenberg  & 
Robinson  Co.,  has  resigned  to  engage  in  the 
millinery  business  on  his  own  account.  He  had 
been  with  the  concern  for  four  years.  Prior  to 
his  leaving  the  concern  a number  of  his  associ- 
ates presented  Mr.  Newman  with  a purse  of  gold. 
The  presentation  address  was  delivered  by  Victor 
Strassmich,  buyer  of  shoes  for  the  concern.  Mr. 
Newman  was  taken  by  surprise,  but  was  able  to 
express  his  thanks. 

He  has  been  succeeded  at  the  Shartenberg  & 
Robinson  Co.’s  by  Louis  E.  Cohen,  who  has  been 
with  a New  York  house. 

■ ♦ 

A wholesale  dry  goods  house  is  to  be  estab- 
lished in  Gadsden,  Ala.,  by  Ferd  Frank  and 
Bernard  Frank,  who  are  members  of  the  jobbing 
firm  of  Bernard  Frank  & Co.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
It  is  understood  that  the  concern  is  to  be  known 
as  the  Frank  & Hegerdorn  Wholesale  Dry  Goods 
Co. 

Hugo  Oppenheimer,  who  was  a member  of  the 
old  firm  of  Oppenheimer,  Alder  & Co.,  and  D. 
Dudley  Doernberg,  who  has  been  associated  with 
Neuburger  & Co.,  the  embroidery  house,  have 
formed  the  Oppenheimer-Doernberg  Co.,  Inc.,  for 
the  manufacture  and  importation  of  embroid- 
eries, laces  and  novelties.  The  new  concern  oc- 
cupies the  whole  of  the  third  floor  at  99-101  Fifth 
Avenue.  Both  members  of  the  firm  are  well  and 
favoiably  known  in  the  trade. 


New  Store  Building 

Beautiful  and  Well  Equipped  Home  for 
Prominent  Toledo  Concern 

What  will  be  one  of  the  finest  buildings 
in  the  country  for  department-store  pur- 
poses is  about  to  be  erected  for  the  LaSalle 
& Koch  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio.  It  will  occupy 
a corner  location,  120  x 280  ft.,  and  will 
be  eight  stories  above  ground.  The  store 
will  be  erected  under  the  direction  of  the 
LaSalle  & Koch  Co.,  and  will  be  as  mod- 
ern and  artistic  as  money  can  make  it. 
Alfred  Koch  and  other  members  of  the 
concern  have  spent  many  months  study- 
ing the  finest  stores  in  this  country,  and 
the  best  ideas  will  be  embodied  in  the  new 
structure. 

The  facades  will  be  in  a very  attractive 
form  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  architec- 
ture. The  building  will  be  fireproof,  and 
all  elevator  shafts  and  staircases  will  be 
enclosed  in  fireproof  walls.  On  the  main 
floor  the  ceilings  will  be  26  ft.  from  the 
floor.  This  floor  will  be  finished  in  the 
same  stone  as  has  produced  so  ornamental 
an  appearance  in  the  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion and  the  Pennsylvania  Station  in  New 
York. 

The  elevators  will  be  of  the  protective 
type,  with  gates  automatically  operated  by 
compressed  air,  and  an  interlocking  safety 
device  to  prevent  the  operation  of  any  car 
while  its  door  or  its  gate  on  any  floor  is 
open. 

Auditorium  and  Restaurants 

On  the  eighth  floor  there  will  be  a spa- 
cious auditorium,  and  on  the  same  floor 
there  will  be  three  separate  restaurants, 
each  finished  in  different  style.  One  of 
these  will  be  a men’s  grill,  a feature  en- 
tirely new  in  Toledo. 

The  store  will  have  its  own  refrigerat- 
ing plant,  providing  refrigeration  for  the 
restaurants,  soda  fountains  and  drinking 
fountains,  and  for  a cold-storage  vault 
with  a capacity  of  $2,000,000  worth  of 
furs. 

Other  Equipment  Features 

Spiral  package  conveyors  will  convey 
parcels  from  each  floor  to  the  delivery 
room,  in  the  basement.  The  air  within  the 
store  will  be  made  pure  through  the  in- 
stallation of  an  efficient  ventilation  system. 
On  the  roof  there  will  be  a space  set  apart 
as  a rest  and  recreation  center  for  the 
employees. 

This  new  development  on  the  part  of 
this  concern,  like  others  which  are  familiar 
to  those  who  have  watched  its  progress,  is 
indicative  of  the  value  to  a retail  business 
of  the  presence  within  a firm  of  men  of  the 
highest  type  of  education  and  culture.  As 
in  the  case  of  other  new  stores  which  in- 
clude especially  good  features,  the  Econo- 
mist will  present  a complete  description  of 
the  LaSalle  & Koch  building  and  its  equip- 
ment, with  illustrations,  when  this  impor- 
tant work  has  been  completed. 


L.  Bamberger  & Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  closed 
their  store  all  day  Saturday  of  last  week  and  an- 
nounced that  they  will  close  each  Saturday  during 
the  month  of  August. 
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Velvets,  Plushes,  Velveteens,  Golfette  Cords 
a Tt>  tta  Corduroys  - 


Sole  Selling  Agents  for 

THE  AMERICAN  VELVET  COMPANY 
Stonington,  Conn. 


A W I M P F H EIM ER.  O B R.O. 


Established  1845 


450  to  460  Fourth  Ave.  At  31st  St.  NEW  YORK 


you  ever  saw  at  any  Price. 


Found  at  all  wholesalers  without 
any  advance  in  price. 

Amazon  Products  Co. 

366  Broadway,  New  York 

Mills  at  Muskegon,  Mich. 


The  Superior  of  any  Waist 


BEAR 

KNIT-WAIST' 

*A  BEAR  FOR  WEAR’* 

For  Girls  and 
Boys 

The  blue  label  on 
the  BEAR  Waist 
represents  a pre- 
mium, not  a pen- 
alty. 

It  guarantees  a 
plus  in  quality 
without  any  ad- 
vance in  price. 

It  is  your  assur- 
ance of  protected 
customers  and 
protected  profits. 

BEAR  WAIST 

$2.00  Per  Dozen 


otal 
jroadhurst 
lee  Co. 

Manchester, 
England 

Manufacturers 
of 

White  &-  Colored 
Cotton  Novelties 


Samples  of  their  full 
line  can  be  seen  at 


387  4th  Avenue 
at  27th  St. 

New  York 


This  HOOSElJ-PrLEAfl 

RING  BOOK 

is  the  barometer  of  my  business.  Reports 
from  my  beads  of  departments  are  filed  in 
it  each  day,  and  my  secretary  finds  it  easy 
to  index  them  for  ready  reference. 

There’s  no  dead 
matter  in  the  book — 
all  up-to-date,  and  I 
get  only  what  I need. 

The  condition  of  pro- 
duction, bank  account, 
sales  and  collections 
are  before  me  in  the 
clearest,  most  easily 
analyzed  form  at  all  times,  ana  I can  keep  in  touch  with  those  con- 
ditions daily. 

My  personal  experience  with  the  design  and  workmanship  of  this 
book  has  led  me  to  install  1loose||-P[leafj  binders  and  stock  forms  in  all 
our  departments,  and  from  the  ledgers  in  the  accounting  department 
to  the  city  delivery  boy’s  receipt  book,  iloose) J-PlleafJ  merchandise  has 
made  good. 

All  first-class  stationers  sell  EenJpEiAg  Books  and  Form 


SEND  FOR  CATALOG  522 

Irving-Pitt  Manufacturing  Company 


Largest  Loose  Leaf  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

Kansas  City,  Missouri  2 


Make  a note  of  our  New  Address 


- □ 


32  to  46  West  23rd  St.,  N.  Y. 

NEAR  BROADWAY  PHONE  555  GRAMERCY 

Krower-Tynberg  Co.,  Inc. 


LACES 

EMBROIDERIES 
HANDKERCHIEFS 
WHITE  GOODS 


FACTORIES: 
ST.  GALL 
MARGRETHEN 
SWITZERLAND 


I > 

1 & 

Sixth  Avenue  ,N 

il'o 


K ROWER, 
TYN  BERG 

cos. 

NEW  QUARTERS 


Fifth  Avenue 


Made  Round  in  8 sizes 
and  Oval  in  3 sizes. 

To  meet  the  popular  calls  and  in- 
crease your  sales  in  Duchess  Hoops, 
carry  all  sizes  in  both  Round  and 
Oval. 

THE  GIBBS  MFG.  CO. 

Canton,  Ohio 


“DUCHESS” 
Embroidery  Hoops 


Duchess  Hoops  retail  for  only  10c. 
but  sell  fast  ar.d  roll  up  profits. 

They  are  the  only  Hoops  that  hold 
thick  and  thin  fabrics  equally  taut, 
and  have  no  spring  or  attachments 
for  the  silk  to  get  caught  in. 

Money  makers  in  more  than  18,000 
good  stores. 


Order 

Today 

from 
your 
j obber 


August  12,  1916 

Display  Men  Confer 

Record  Attendance  at  Annual  Gather- 
ing of  International  Association 

(Staff  Telegram) 

Chicago,  Aug.  10,  1916. — Nearly  1000 
people,  connected  in  one  way  or  another 
with  the  display  of  merchandise,  are  in  at- 
tendance at  the  nineteenth  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  International  Association  of 
Display  Men.  Every  section  of  the  coun- 
try is  represented.  During  the  year  six- 
teen local  organizations  have  joined  the 
Association.  These,  together  with  the  new 
members  at  large,  have  added  more  than 
300  names  to  the  roster.  As  a result,  the 
interest  in  the  demonstrations  and  exhibits 
is  unusually  keen. 

Great  credit  is  given  to  President  Ed- 
ged for  the  success  which  has  marked  his 
administration,  and  he  has  been  the  recip- 
ient of  many  congratulations  on  this  ex- 
cellent record. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  follow- 
ing : President,  E.  J.  Berg,  with  the  Bur- 
gess-Nash  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. ; first  vice- 
president,  L.  A.  Rogers,  with  Kline’s,  De- 
troit ; second  vice-president,  M.  J.  B.  Ten- 
nent,  with  the  Meier  & Frank  Co.,  Port- 
land, Ore.;  third  vice-president,  Carl  F. 
Meier,  with  Simon  & Landauer,  Daven- 
port, Iowa;  secretary,  P.  W.  Hunsicker, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ; treasurer,  H.  W. 
Hinks,  with  John  Thomas  & Co.,  Minneap- 
olis. The  executive  committee  is  composed 
of : A.  W.  Lindblom,  with  the  New  Eng- 
land Furniture  & Carpet  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
chairman;  J.  E.  Hancock,  with  Schwabe 
& May,  Charleston,  W.  Va. ; Carl  Ahlroth, 
with  the  National  Clothiers  Co.,  Columbus, 
Ohio ; W.  G.  Sheppard,  with  the  Nebraska 
Clothing  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. ; T.  W.  Wana- 
maker,  with  Jacobi  Bros.  & Mack,  Gales- 
burg, 111. ; and  R.  B.  Meiers,  with  the  Em- 
porium, St.  Paul. 

Next  year’s  convention  will  be  held  in 
St.  Louis. 

— ♦ 

The  Deutschland’s  Dyes 

Submarine  Brought  Two  Hundred  Tons — 
Prices  Asked  Are  Very  High 

There  were  just  200  tons  of  dyes  on 
the  German  submarine  Deutschland,  and 
not  750  tons,  as  was  so  confidently  an- 
nounced at  the  time  of  the  boat’s  arrival. 
Although  some  of  the  dyes  are  said  to  be 
so  highly  concentrated  as  to  be  ’way  above 
their  normal  strength,  the  quantity  is  to 
the  consumption  of  dyes  in  this  country 
a3  a rain  drop  is  to  a thunder  shower. 

Facts  as  to  the  quantity  and  character 
of  the  shipment  are  presented  in  a circu- 
lar letter  sent  out  by  the  New  York  branch 
of  a German  dyestuff  concern.  It  appears 
further  from  this  statement  that  most  of 
the  colors  in  the  shipment  are  rare  shades, 
and  that  the  prices  asked  are  well  at  the 
top,  the  cheapest  color  in  the  list  being 
quoted  at  $4.50  a pound,  while  the  highest 
price  asked  is  $70  a pound  for  an  indan- 
threne  violet.  An  indanthrene  blue  is  of- 
fered at  $56  a pound. 
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Samples  of  the  dyestuffs  were  received 
by  the  Custom  House  in  New  York  this 
week,  and  it  was  there  stated  that  the  dye- 
stuffs, which  had  been  in  the  custody  of 
the  customs  officials  in  Baltimore,  had  been 
withdrawn  by  the  consignees  and  formally 
entered  at  the  Custom  House  at  that  port. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Deutschland 
dyes  will  be  apportioned  among  New  York 
representatives  of  six  of  the  German  color 
manufacturing  concerns. 

i 

General  Trade  Notes 


Goldman  & Valentine,  resident  buyers,  1182 
Broadway,  have  added  to  their  list  of  houses  the 
Milliners’  Emporium,  conducted  by  Julia  B.  Wit- 
ter, Lockhart,  Tex. 

Alfred  Fantl,  resident  buyer,  120  West  Thirty- 
second  Street,  has  added  The  .Outlet,  J.  Samuels 
& Bro.,  Inc.,  proprietors,  Providence,  R.  I.,  to  his 
list  of  out-of-town  houses. 

George  W.  Patterson,  buyer  of  hosiery  and 
gloves  for  the  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
is  dead,  after  a nine  months’  illness.  He  had  been 
associated  with  the  concern  for  the  last  ten 
years.  He  was  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  is 
survived  by  a widow  and  two  children. 

Miss  E.  B.  Wells  is  a new  addition  to  the 
salesforce  of  the  Kalamazoo  Corset  Co.  Assisted 
by  Miss  H.  B.  Rotholz,  Winston  Dotherow  and  H. 
Rothberg,  Miss  Wells  will  show  the  concern’s 
goods  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia  and  Florida. 

John  J.  Sullivan,  who  for  seven  years  had 
occupied  a prominent  position  with  F.  N.  Joslin  & 
Co.,  Malden,  Mass.,  and  for  the  last  nine  years 
was  superintendent  for  David  E.  Murphy,  Con- 
cord, N.  H.,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
Brattleboro  (Vt.)  store  of  Goodnow,  Pearson  & 
Hunt.  This  concern  conducts  stores  in  a number 
of  cities  in  New  England. 

L.  D.  Pedrick  has  been  appointed  manager  of 
the  New  York  office  of  Rothschild  & Co.,  Chicago, 
located  at  215  Fourth  Avenue.  Mr.  Pedrick  suc- 
ceeds S.  A.  Gaylord,  who  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Chicago  office  to  become  merchandise  man- 
ager of  the  bargain  basement  which  is  to  be 
opened  at  an  early  date.  Mr.  Pedrick  has  been 
assistant  manager  in  Chicago  for  the  last  two 
years. 

The  Scranton  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa., 
has  bought  the  stock  of  Goldsmith  Bros.,  of  that 
city.  This  stock  has  been  removed  to  the  Scran- 
ton Dry  Goods  Co.’s  store  and  is  being  disposed 
of  at  a special  sale.  The  Goldsmith  firm  was 
established  over  thirty  years  ago  and  occupied 
a large  five-story  building.  The  purchasing  con- 
cern is  a branch  of  the  Akron  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio. 

The  firm  of  Levine  & Keller,  dress  manufac- 
turers, 115  West  Thirtieth  Street,  has  been  dis- 
solved. Jack  H.  Levine  will  continue  the  business 
at  the  old  address.  I.  Keller  will  continue  in  the 
dress  manufacturing  business  in  New  York  at  an 
address  to  be  announced  later.  M.  J.  Iseman,  who 
for  the  last  two  years  has  covered  the  South  for 
the  old  firm,  will  represent  Mr.  Levine  in  the 
same  territory. 

♦ 

Employees’  Field  Day 

The  annual  field  day  of  the  Watertown 
(Conn.)  Athletic  Association,  an  organization 
composed  of  the  employees  of  the  M.  Heminway 
& Sons  Silk  Co.  and  Heminway  & Bartlett,  will 
be  held  at  Watertown,  on  Saturday  of  next 
week.  The  plans  now  being  perfected  indicate 
that  it  will  be  a highly  successful  affair.  A 
crowd  of  between  6000  and  7000  is  expected.  The 
program  of  field  events  will  include  a baseball 
game  and  a variety  of  athletic  contests.  The 
big  feature  will  be  aeroplane  flights  by  Farnham 
Fish,  a professional  aviator. 
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Retail  Association 

National  Dry  Goods  Organization  Has 
Important  Matters  in  Hand 

A form  letter  from  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Associations,  signed  by  E.  L. 
Howe,  executive-secretary,  is  being  3ent 
out  to  the  members  of  that  Association 
who  are  registered  in  New  York  during 
the  present  buying  season.  In  this  letter 
the  member  is  invited  to  visit  the  Associa- 
tion’s headquarters  and  is  offered  any  as- 
sistance that  can  be  furnished.  The  letter 
also  refers  to  the  provision  made  at  the 
Hofbrau  Haus  restaurant,  Broadway  and 
Thirtieth  Street,  for  the  association  and 
its  members  during  the  hours  between 
noon  and  2 p.  m.,  a special  table  being  set 
apart  for  their  use  at  luncheon  and  either 
Secretary  Howe  or  his  assistant,  Mr. 
Young,  being  in  attendance  daily. 

Meetings  of  Committees 

Meetings  of  the  Association’s  commit- 
tees are  scheduled  to  be  held  in  New  York 
on  Wednesday  of  next  week  as  follows : 

Executive  Committee  — Chairman, 
Francis  Kilduff,  La  Salle,  111. 

Board  of  Directors — Chairman,  F.  H. 
Rike,  president  of  the  Rike-Kumler  Co., 
Dayton,  Ohio,  and  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Pattern  Committee — Chairman,  Robert 
C.  Fraser,  Fraser  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Brock- 
ton, Mass. 

State  Organization  Committee — Chair- 
man, Carl  S.  Wise,  of  Wiler  & Wise,  Inc., 
Logansport,  Ind. 

To  Discuss  Merchandising 

Plans  are  being  perfected  for  a meet- 
ing of  merchants  and  merchandise  men,  to 
be  held  in  New  York  early  in  the  coming 
month. 

This  meeting  will  be  a new  departure 
on  the  part  of  the  national  body,  and  ex- 
cellent results  are  expected.  The  program 
will  include  addresses  and  discussions  on 
merchandising  methods  and  problems,  in- 
cluding market  conditions  and  prospects. 

Resale  Price  Control 

The  Stephens-Ashurst  price-mainte- 
nance bill  has  again  come  into  notice  by 
reason  of  an  application  by  those  who  fa- 
vor the  measure’s  enactment  for  an  addi- 
tional hearing  prior  to  the  adjournment  of 
the  present  session  of  Congress.  It  is  not 
quite  certain  as  yet  whether  the  National 
Dry  Goods  Association  will  ask  to  be  heard 
in  opposition  to  the  measure  at  this  time 
or  will  prefer  to  wait  until  the  opening  of 
the  short  congressional  session  in  Decem- 
ber. 

> 

Manager  Is  Now  Owner 

Cliff  Crooks  has  purchased  the  retail  business 
in  Fairbury,  Neb.,  heretofore  carried  on  for 
twenty-four  years  by  George  E.  Jenkins.  Mr. 
Crooks  has  been  associated  with  the  Jenkins  store 
since  1904  and  for  the  last  two  years  has  had 
exclusive  management  of  the  business.  He  has 
served  the  local  Commercial  Club  as  director, 
vice-president  and  president,  and  for  the  last  two 
years  has  been  vice-president  of  the  Federation 
of  Retail  Dealers  of  Nebraska,  which  includes 
about  1,500  concerns. 
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Hitch  these 
“Stars” 
to  your 
Show  Windows 


Write  Us, 
and  we  will 
tell  you  how 


| 


Make  Your  Windows  Pull — Show  the  Silk  Coats 
Worn  by  These  Popular  Film  Stars 


Cash  in  on  this  big  Roseknit  Star  Play. 

Think  of  the  advertising  value  and  the  interest-compelling  opportunity  you  have  in  being 
able  to  sell  your  customers  Silk  Coats  worn  by  these  Moving  Picture  Stars. 

This  is  the  greatest  publicity  idea  ever  offered  by  any  House.  We  will  supply  sheet 
posters  showing  these  film  stars  wearing  Roseknit  Coats,  Lithograph  Cards,  Counter  Display 
Cards,  etc.,  for  your  use  in  “cashing  in”  on  this  profitable,  pulling  Publicity.  It  is  working 
in  hundreds  of  stores,  large  and  small.  It  will  work  for  you. 

Kitty  Gordon,  Pauline  .Frederick,  Viola  Dana,  Mary  Fuller,  Pearl 
Wliite  and  Mae  Murray — All  well  known  to  thousands  of  women  in  thousands  of  towns, 
both  large  and  small — why  25  millions  go  to  the  Movies  every  day,  mostly  women. 

The  best  of  it  is,  the  merchandise  backs  up  the  publicity.  You  can  tie  to  it,  or  else  we 
could  not  afford  to  go  to  the  tremendous  expense  of  procuring  such  human  interest  appealing 
publicity  as  this  is  to  help  you  sell  Roseknit  Merchandise. 

You  have  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to  connect  your  store  and  your  show  windows  with 
the  great  movie  Stars  on  whom  hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  spent  in  publicity  and  to  see 
whom  millions  of  women  pay  their  money. 

It  is  a straight  “tie-up”  trade-creating  idea  for  you. 


ALL  THESE  GARMENTS  READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVER V— WRITE. 


The  Rose  Knit  Goods  Co. 

CREATORS  OF  KNITTED  NOVELTIES 

1251-5  West  9th  Street,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Permanent  New  York  Office:  409  Wilson  Bldg.,  1270  Broadway,  cor.  33rd  St. 


No.  1 — Viola  Dana,  Checkerboard 
pattern  coat,  made  of  pure  fibre 
silk  with  chic  sailor  collar  and 
sash  of  pure  silk,  at  $120.00  per 
dozen.  Similar  models  at  $54.00 
per  dozen. 

No.  2 — The  Pearl  White  Favorite, 
checkerboard  coat  pattern  with 
attractive  shawl  collar,  made  of  pure  fibre 
silk  at  $120.00  per  dozen  Smaller  chec- 
erboard  pattern  at  MSI  05.00  per  dozen  and 
without  collar  at  $06.00  per  dozen. 

No.  3 — Society  Favorite  Coat,  worn  by  two 
leading  camera  stars  at  $42.00  per  dozen 
and  upward.  One  of  the  most  popular  coats 
of  the  season,  now  ready  with  sailor  collar 
at  $60.00  per  dezen.  Awning  stripe  design. 
No.  4 — A very  attractive  model  in  solid 
colors,  with  contrasting  collar  and  full  size 
sash,  furnished  in  all  popular  designs  and 
color  combinations  at  $45.00  per  dozen. 

No.  5 — The  new  ROSEKNIT  Roman  stripe 
coat  in  magnificent  color  combinations,  worn 
by  leading  film  artists,  comes  in  sailor, 
Byron  and  shawl  collars,  made  of  pure  fibre 
silk  at  $114.00  per  dozen. 

No.  6 — The  Pauline  Frederick  Coat — a pure 
fibre  silk  garment  in  solid  color,  with  striped 
collar,  cuffs,  and  sash,  a very  dainty  and  at- 
tractive model  at  $114.00  per  dozen.  Simi- 
lar designs  at  $66.00  per  dozen. 


No.  7 — The  Mary  Fuller  Coat — -a  pure  thread 
silk  garment,  with  sailor  collar  and  sash, 
specially  adaptable  for  street  and  outing 
wear  at  $180.00  per  dozen.  A similar  light- 
weight model  at  $162.00  per  dozen.  Same 
garment  with  V-neck  at  $120.00  per  dozen. 

No.  8 — The  Scenario  Worsted  Jersey  Sport 
Coat — made  of  pure  worsted  in  a variety  of 
dainty  patterns,  at  $24.00  per  dozen  and 
upward. 

No.  9— An  attractive  two-tone  model  with 
sash  at  $36.00  per  dozen  and  upward. 

No.  10— A new  nobby  coat  of  pure  fibre  silk 
with  checkerboard  collar  and  belt  at  $90.00 
per  dozen. 

Nc.  11 — An  angora  pure  silk  coat  with  con- 
vertible collar  and  full  size  sash,  comes  in 
white,  gold,  Copenhagen,  rose  and  green — 
one  of  the  most  attractive  models  ever  worn 
by  a film  actress,  being  popularized  in  a 
leading  scenario  production.  Price  $180.00 
per  dozen. 

No.  12 — Misses’  Silk  Coat  with  shawl  collar 
at  $22.50  per  dozen  and  upward.  Thirty 
different  models  in  all  the  latest  styles  and 
colors. 

No.  13 — New  blazer  striped  pattern  with 
shawl  collar  and  full  size  sash  at  $54.00 
per  dozen.  Same  garment  with  V-neck  at 
$45.00  per  dozen. 


Ask  us  for  lithographed  window  cards, 
sheet  poster,  counter  display  cards — 
ask  us  for  other  display  features — ask 
us  for  advance  scenario  bookings  for 
your  locality  so  that  you  may  know  in 
advance  what  film  favorites  in  Roseknit 
Silk  Coats  will  appear  in  your  territory. 


For  the  benefit  of  buyers  visiting  the 
markets,  our  line  will  be  on  display  be- 
ginning August  1st 

at  St.  Louis 

Room  No.  714,  Jefferson  Hotel 
at  Chicago 

Great  Northern  Hotel 
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Enforce  Fake  Advertising  Law  in  Washington 

Merchants’  Vigilance  Committee  Causes  Arrest  of  Retailer  at  National  Capital — Revision  of 
Law  as  to  Baggage  and  Express  Shipments — Perfecting  Child  Labor  Bill — Ship  Bill  to  Pass 

(By  the  Economist’s  Correspondent) 


Washington,  Aug.  9,  1916. — The  first 
arrest  of  a local  merchant  on  the  charge 
of  violating  the  recently  enacted  law  to 
prevent  false  advertising  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  took  place  yesterday,  when 
a warrant  was  served  on  the  manager  of 
the  Southwick  Shops,  Inc.,  a men’s  fur- 
nishings establishment.  A bond  of  $500 
was  deposited  by  the  defendant  for  his  ap- 
pearance in  court  at  a date  to  be  fixed  for 
hearing  the  case. 

The  charge  is  that  the  concern  in  ques- 
tion advertised  goods  as  being  of  a certain 
quality  which,  when  purchased,  were 
clearly  shown  by  disinterested  experts  to 
be  of  far  inferior  grade,  and  not  worth  the 
“cut”  price  at  which  they  were  sold. 

This  action  marks  the  first  step,  it  is 
said,  in  a campaign  started  by  the  Vigi- 
lance Committee  of  the  Retail  Merchants’ 
Association  of  Washington  to  bring  about 
a strict  enforcement  of  the  fraudulent  ad- 
vertising law  which  has  now  been  in  effect 
about  two  months. 

No  More  Warnings 

Up  to  the  present  time  moral  suasion 
has  been  used  where  it  was  deemed  that 
local  merchants  were  overstepping  the 
bounds  in  the  matter  of  advertising. 
While  this  has  been  effective  in  a number 
of  instances,  the  committee  say  that  the 
time  has  arrived  for  more  drastic  steps  to 
be  taken.  No  more  “warnings,”  it  is  inti- 
mated, will  be  given  to  offenders  against 
the  statute. 

The  Vigilance  Committee  is  now  at 
work  obtaining  evidence  against  other 
business  houses  which  are  believed  to  be 
violating  the  law,  and  if  sufficient  evidence 
can  be  collected  to  justify  arrests,  war- 
rants will  be  sworn  out  and  the  cases  taken 
into  court. 

Largely  a Test  Case 

The  trial  of  the  case  now  pending  is 
awaited  with  considerable  interest  in 
Washington  business  circles,  as  it  will  be 
the  first  to  come  up  for  adjudication  under 
the  new  law,  and  the  attitude  of  the  court 
toward  the  evidence  indicating  false  rep- 
resentation will  determine  very  largely  the 
future  activities  of  the  Merchants’  Asso- 
ciation in  this  matter. 

The  campaign  has  been  started  prin- 
cipally to  uncover  the  character  of  some 
of  the  so-called  sales  conducted  by  a cer- 
tain class  of  merchant,  and  well  known 
in  the  trade  to  be  fraudulent  in  that  the 
alleged  reduction  or  “closing  out”  price 
is  very  often  higher  than  that  at  which 
equally  good  or  better  articles  can  be  pur- 
chased at  dependable  stores. 

To  Discourage  Fake  Auctions 

Supplementing  this  false  advertising 
law,  the  House  yesterday  passed  the  so- 
called  “fake  auction”  bill,  another  meas- 
ure that  has  been  pushed  by  the  Mer- 


chants’ Association  of  Washington.  The 
passage  of  the  bill  by  the  Senate,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  shortly  follow. 

This  measure,  as  previously  reported 
in  this  correspondence,  is  directed  primar- 
ily at  the  so-called  auction  sales  of  cheap 
goods  and  wares  which  in  the  last  few 
years  have  thrived  in  this  city.  Under 
its  terms  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict are  given  authority  and  are  directed 
to  censor  all  auctions  and  sales  of  jewelry 
and  merchandise,  and  to  prevent  such  a 
sale  from  being  held  if  it  appears  that  the 
character  of  the  enterprise  is  such  as  might 
be  termed  a “fake.” 

The  bill  absolutely  forbids  the  sale  by 
auction  methods  at  night  of  diamonds,  jew- 
elry, silver  and  gold  ware. 

Cummins  Amendment  Revised 

The  Senate  bill  modifying  the  so-called 
Cummins  amendment  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  was  passed  by  the  House 
during  the  week.  It  now  goes  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  signature,  and  is  then  in  immedi- 
ate effect,  nullifying  the  unpopular  bag- 
gage and  express  restrictions  that  have 
been  in  force  for  about  one  year. 

The  pending  amendment  to  the  Cum- 
mins law,  previously  reported  in  detail  in 
this  correspondence,  excludes  from  the 
provisions  of  the  liability  law  personal 
baggage  and  express  shipments,  except  or- 
dinary livestock,  and  permits  shippers  and 
carriers  to  make  agreements  limiting  car- 
riers’ liability. 

To  Restrict  Child  Labor 

A Federal  child  labor  law  will  be  on 
the  statute  books  within  the  next  few  days 
as  a result  of  the  Senate’s  action  in  pass- 
ing, with  some  minor  modifications,  the 
measure  passed  by  the  House  some  weeks 
ago.  The  vote  in  the  Senate  was  52  to  12, 
Senators  Oliver  and  Penrose  of  Pennsyl- 
vania being  the  only  Republicans  voting 
with  the  ten  Southern  Senators  in  oppo- 
sition. 

The  bill,  as  passed,  prohibits  interstate 
commerce  in  the  product  of  any  mill,  can- 
nery, workshop,  factory,  or  manufacturing 
establishment  in  which  children  under  14 
are  employed,  or  in  which  children  between 
14  and  16  are  employed  more  than  8 hours 
a day,  more  than  6 days  a week,  before  6 
in  the  morning  or  later  than  7 in  the  eve- 
ning. It  takes  effect  one  year  after  enacU 
ment. 

The  principal  change  made  by  the  Sen- 
ate extends  the  bill’s  provisions  to  bar  all 
products  of  establishments  employing  chil- 
dren from  interstate  commerce.  The 
House  measure  was  directed  against  only 
those  products  on  which  child  labor  was 
actually  employed. 

Will  Pass  Ship  Bill 

The  administration’3  shipping  bill,  it 
is  expected,  will  be  passed  through  the  Sen- 


ate within  the  coming  week.  Opponents 
of  the  measure  now  concede  its  adoption, 
and  the  opposition  speeches  to  be  delivered 
on  the  floor  will  be  simply  for  record  pur- 
poses. 

An  important  amendment  that  may 
be  made  to  the  bill  before  it  gets 
through  the  Senate  was  offered  to-day 
by  Senator  Thomas  of  Colorado  as  a means 
of  circumventing,  in  some  measure,  the 
effects  of  the  recently  announced  British 
“black  list.” 

The  Thomas  amendment  would  refuse 
clearance  to  a vessel  whose  master  or 
owner  refuses  to  accept  freight  offered  for 
shipment  for  any  other  reason  than  lack 
of  space.  Senator  Thomas  announced  his 
intention  of  pressing  this  legislation,  and 
said  the  conditions  would  be  decidedly  im- 
proved if  power  were  given  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  hold  up  any  vessel 
that  attempted  to  boycott  American  firms. 

Working  on  Revenue  Bill 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  is  still 
considering  the  omnibus  revenue  bill,  and, 
it  appears,  is  unable  to  come  to  a conclu- 
sion as  to  the  lengths  it  will  go  in  the  direct 
taxes  that  are  proposed  under  the  income, 
inheritance  and  munitions  sections  of  the 
bill. 

A complete  revision  of  the  munitions 
tax  section  is  now  under  way,  and  heavy 
increases  in  the  proposed  tax  on  large  in- 
heritances, together  with  an  extension  of 
the  income  tax,  are  other  changes  that  are 
known  to  be  practically  assured. 

Night  and  day  sessions  are  to  be  held 
by  the  Finance  Committee  until  the  reve- 
nue measure  is  agreed  upon  for  report. 

Collection  of  Checks 

The  recent  order  of  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Burleson  authorizing  postmasters  to 
collect  checks  on  banks  in  small  communi- 
ties where  there  are  no  members  of  the 
Federal  reserve  system,  has  been  sus5 
pended  in  response  to  a suggestion  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

While  the  Board  is  in  favor  of  the  plan, 
and  does  not  believe  that  State  banks 
would  be  materially  affected  by  it,  it  urges 
that  the  system  be  gradually  put  in  opera- 
tion. Accordingly,  this  post-office  collec- 
tion, though  now  temporarily  withdrawn, 
will,  it  is  understood,  be  again  undertaken. 

For  Closer  Relations 

A two-cent  letter  rate  from  the  United 
States  to  all  Central  and  South  America 
will  be  put  into  operation  some  time  before 
the  first  of  October,  according  to  plans  now 
being  worked  out  by  Postmaster  General 
Burleson. 

Few  of  the  Latin  Republics  have  thus 
far  announced  their  willingness  to  enter 
into  a two-cent  postal  convention.  The 
Postmaster  General  feels  that  he  is  justi- 
fied in  going  ahead  with  the  inauguration 
of  the  cut  rate,  however.  A.  A.  C. 
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Warning!! 

This  is  to  notify  the  trade  and  the  public  that  we 
are  the  owners  of 

United  States  Letters  Patent  No.  978213 

Dated  December  13th,  1910 

which  covers  broadly  an  umbrella  in  which  a part  of 
each  rib  is  by  any  means  made  yielding  and  in  which 
the  cover  is  so  shaped  as  to  give  the  umbrella  when 
raised  the 

shape. 

We  have  instructed  our  attorneys  to  bring  suits  at 
once  against  any  persons  making,  using  or  selling 
umbrellas,  or  the  essential  parts  thereof,  which  come 
within  the  terms  of  the  claims  of  the  patent 
mentioned. 

These  suits  will  be  vigorously  pushed . 

ROSE  BROTHERS  & CO. 

The  World’s  Best  Made 

Umbrellas  and  P arasols 

FACTORY  AND  MAIN  OFFICE: 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

NEW  YORK:  1134  Broadway,  Cor.  26th  St.  CHICAGO:  910  Medinah  Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA:  358  Burd  Bldg.,  9th  and  Chestnut  Sts.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.:  512  Ridge  Bldg. 
ATLANTA,  GA.:  701  Gould  Bldg.  MINNEAPOLIS:  10  South  4th  St. 
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Dog-Day  Suggestions 

Use  Torrid  Days  to  Work  Out  Problems 
of  Management 

Not  a few  notably  successful  business 
men  have  gained  eminence  by  finding  good 
use  for  odd  hours  in  off  seasons.  Not  off 
seasons  in  selling,  but  off  seasons  in  work. 
Not  a few  of  these  men  are  to  be  found  on 
the  list  of  successful  retailers.  And  one 
of  their  off  seasons  is  the  heated  term  pop- 
ularly known  as  the  dog  days. 

One  merchant  in  particular  has  always 
put  a part  of  this  season  to  good  use.  At 
such  a time  it  is  hot  and  sultry  in  his  neck 
of  the  woods,  and  there  are  many  hours 
of  the  week  when  he  does  not  feel  equal 
to  “thinking  out  big  things” ; so  he  de- 
votes a couple  of  hours  a day  for  about  six 
weeks  to  interviewing  his  help  in  his  quiet 
back  office. 

Uses  for  Interviews 

He  learns  a good  deal  that  is  helpful 
from  members  of  the  selling  force,  and  he 
finds  opportunity  to  help  the  salespeople 
to  obtain  a better  idea  of  their  work,  their 
store  and  their  boss. 

No,  he  does  not  use  the  little  interviews 
to  give  reprimands  or  “call-downs.”  These 
things  are  not  done  by  seasons,  but  when 
they  are  needed — which  is  rather  infre- 
quently— in  his  store.  Instead,  he  takes 
occasion  to  offer  a kindly  word  of  merited 
praise  and  a valuable  suggestion  as  to  how 
the  recipient  can  find  pleasure  in  his  or  her 
work. 

Sometimes  it  is  a salesgirl  from  one  of 
the  least  important  departments;  some- 
times it  is  the  head  of  one  of  the  big  de- 
partments. 

“You  seem  to  like  to  sell  goods  in  your 
department,”  he  will  say  to  the  young 
woman  from  the  basement  section.  “You 
seem  to  like  the  goods,  aside  from  the  mat- 
ter of  getting  a big  book  for  the  day.  I 
am  glad  you  do,  for  it  puts  life  and  spirit 
into  your  selling.  I have  noticed  it,  and 
many  of  your  customers  have.  Go  right 
on  in  this  way,  and  you  will  some  day 
be  one  of  our  best  saleswomen.” 

Talks  to  Executives 

To  the  big  buyer  he  says : “I  have  dis- 
covered one  of  the  secrets  of  why  your  de- 
partment is  running  ahead.  Two  of  our 
best  customers  have  recently  said  to  me 
that  they  can  always  find  the  best  of  what 
they  need  in  your  department,  and  that 
the  salespeople  seem  to  know  the  goods  and 
to  know  good  selling.  It  is  fine  for  me  to 
hear  this,  and  I want  you  to  know  it.  The 
growth  of  this  business  is  wrapped  up  in 
department  heads  of  just  your  stamp.” 

And  so  on  through  the  dog  days,  at 
odd  times,  this  wise  head  calls  in  by  ap- 
pointment one  after  another  of  his  work- 
ers, great  and  small,  and  becomes  better 
acquainted  with  them.  They  tell  him  of 
little  things  that  he  is  glad  to  know  and 
which  otherwise  would  never  reach  him, 
little  remarks  of  appreciation  from  the 


public,  hints  on  how  to  do  something  bet- 
ter than  it  is  being  done.  And  all  the  in- 
terviewing is  done  informally  and  without 
restraint. 

The  Big  Benefits 

What  this  merchant  reaps  in  loyalty, 
added  interest  and  enthusiasm  cannot  be 
figured  in  money.  No  value  can  be  set 
upon  it.  What  the  store  force  reaps  in  en- 
couragement, advice  and  inspiration  has 
to  be  figured  the  same  way.  A price  can- 
not be  put  upon  it. 

The  dog  days  are  an  annual  period  with 
most  retailers,  and  odd  hours  are  sure  to 
creep  into  the  chief  executive’s  routine. 


Salesforce  Interviews 

Hold  them  in  the  dull  hours  of  dog 
days,  and  let  them  be  by  appointment, 
but  very  informal. 

Use  them  to  get  better  acquainted 
personally  with  individual  members  of 
the  selling  and  executive  forces. 

Make  them  constructive,  by  dealing 
with  good  points  in  the  individual’s 
work,  rather  than  as  an  occasion  for 
reprimands. 

Use  them  to  encourage  salespeople 
to  talk  freely  about  their  work,  their 
goods  and  their  personal  affairs,  thus 
creating  a store  spirit. 

If  necessary,  invite  two  individuals 
at  once,  from  separate  departments, 
and  talk  to  them  together.  It  will 
strengthen  the  co-operative  spirit. 


Why  not  use  some  of  them  in  getting  a 
closer  touch  on  the  pulse  of  the  store,  in- 
stead of  using  them,  as  many  do,  to  worry, 
fume  or  fret  because  there  are  some  dull 
days? 

How  about  the  idea  in  your  store?  Try 
it,  if  you  never  have. 


Push  a Single  Line 

More  than  one  store  in  the  country  has 
built  up  a good  following  under  strong 
competitive  conditions  by  becoming  fa- 
mous for  good  values  in  one  line  of  mer- 
chandise— not  by  ignoring  all  other  de- 
partments, but  by  featuring  one  line  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  influences  custom- 
ers to  favor  the  store  generally.  And  not 
only  has  this  plan  increased  business,  but 
it  has  put  the  stamp  of  excellence  on  the 
store’s  advertising  and  on  its  selling 
methods. 

The  Method  Is  Important 

It  really  does  not  matter  what  line  is 
featured  or  what  department  it  is  out  of, 
so  long  as  the  right  idea  is  carried  out — 
that  of  making  one  line  advertise  to  a cer- 
tain extent  the  general  business  of  the 
store.  So  it  is  a matter  of  method,  rather 
than  a matter  of  merchandise. 


There  are  two  good  methods  that  are 
worth  considering. 

Known  as  Headquarters 

One  is  the  method  of  becoming  known 
as  headquarters  for  such  and  such  a line  of 
goods.  For  example,  there  is  a store  with 
five  competitors — good  ones — that  has  be- 
come noted  as  the  place  to  buy  housefur- 
nishings.  It  has  advertised  in  such  a way 
and  has  backed  up  its  advertising  so  suc- 
cessfully that  people  know  it  as  the  lead- 
ing housefurnishing  department  in  the 
town,  although  every  other  store  sells 
housefurnishings  and  carries  good  mer- 
chandise. 

Every  time  this  store  has  a full  page 
ad  or  runs  a special  campaign  housewares 
are  featured  in  the  best  position,  though 
not  always  in  the  biggest  space.  House- 
wares  bring  in  a good  deal  of  other  busi- 
ness every  day;  so,  if  the  department  has 
no  items  in  the  ad,  a little  line  of  six-point 
type  is  always  put  in  five  of  the  biggest 
sections  of  the  ad : “Do  not  forget  the 

housewares  department  when  you  shop.” 
It  has  its  effect,  and  the  effect  is  worth 
money. 

You  can  become  famous  for  furniture, 
linens,  furs,  toilet  goods  or  what  not  in 
this  very  same  way.  It  will  take  time,  but 
it  will  come  in  time. 

The  Campaign  Method 

The  other  method  is  to  make  a certain 
department  or  a line  sold  in  a department, 
the  subject  of  a series  of  big  advertising 
and  selling  events  throughout  the  year,  ad- 
vertising other  departments  with  it,  but 
with  less  stress  on  them.  This  is  the 
method  of  the  bigger  stores,  but  it  is  use- 
ful in  some  smaller  stores.  It  is  quite 
practicable  for  such  concerns.  It  requires 
more  of  an  outlay  of  advertising  money 
than  the  first  method,  but  it  accomplishes 
the  purpose  more  quickly. 

Both  of  these  methods  and  the  central 
idea  back  of  them  amount  to  educative 
advertising,  giving  the  public  the  view  you 
want  them  to  have  and  doing  it  consist- 
ently through  a term  of  months  or  years. 

It  is  worth  the  effort — this  specializing 
— and  you  would  do  well  to  take  stock  of 
where  you  stand  with  the  public  on  some 
lines  of  goods.  Sometimes  it  is  better  to 
specialize  on  the  line  you  are  already  fa- 
mous for;  sometimes  better  to  take  one 
which  you  are  little  known  for.  The  main 
thing  is : beginning  early  and  keeping  at  it. 

Begin  Now 

Why  not  begin  September  first  and  cen- 
ter your  effort  on  establishing  your  store 
as  headquarters  for  one,  or  possibly  two, 
big  lines  that  you  now  sell? 

Take  the  line  or  lines  which  you  think 
you  can  best  feature  in  advertising  cam- 
paigns, and  use  either  the  first  or  second 
method  suggested  above  to  educate  your 
town  to  say  “So-and-so’s  store  is  the  best 
place  to  buy”  linens,  houseware,  furniture, 
ready-to-wear,  or  whatever  you  feature. 
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A quick  walk  forward , a pleasant 
a glum,  dyspeptic  countenance 
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COPYRIGHTED  BY 

J.  W.  GODDARD  PSONS 
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92-94-96  Blegcker  St.  New  York  - 


We  have  inaugurated  one  of  the  most  vigorous  se 

advertising  in  leading  Fashion  Quarterlies  and  Dressmakers’ 
bution  in  your  store.  These  booklets,  which  are  being  made  t 
them  to  be  eagerly  sought  and  carefully  kept.  No  such  book 
are  sparing  neither  time  nor  expense  in  our  advertising  and  c 
Free  copies  of  these  booklets  will  be  sent  on  request,  giving 
placing  your  order  for  them.  They’re  free  to  you;  they’re  fr 


The  “Dressmakers’  Dictionary” 

isn’t  a make-shift  pamphlet,  but  a carefully 
compiled,  neatly  printed,  40-page-and-cover 
booklet  that  will  be  a credit  to  your  store.  It’s 
crammed  full  of  useful  information,  captioned 
as  follows: 

— Dressmakers’  Measurement  Chart 
— Fabric  Terms,  with  Definitions 
— Lace  Terms,  with  Definitions 
— Miscellaneous  Hints  for  Dressmakers 
— Dressmakers’  Technical  Terms 
— How  to  Take  Measurements 
— How  Fashions  Are  Launched 
— Notes  About  Famous  Paris  Designers 

As  many  as  you  can  use  to  advantage  free  of 
all  cost.  Write  for  our  plan  of  distribution 
and  a free  copy. 


“How  Witchtex  is  Made”  is  a book- 
let that  will  put  more  “pep”  into  your 
lining  salespeople.  The  story  of  Witch- 
tex is  interestingly  told  and  interwoven 
with  such  facts  as  will  unconsciously 
creep  into  the  selling  talk  of  those  who 
have  your  linings  in  charge.  It’s  a 
handy  size  and  clearly  printed — a book- 
let any  lining  salesperson  will  read  and 
keep.  

Our  National  Advertising 

Our  national  advertising  embraces  the  largest 
as  well  as  the  most  authoritative  dressmakers’ 
publications  and  fashion  quarterlies,  including 

— Pictorial  Review 
— McCall’s  Fashion  Quarterly 
— Butterick  Fashion  Quarterly 
— Elite  Styles 
— Bon  Ton 
— Le  Costume  Royal 
— The  Delineator 
— The  Designer 
— Woman’s  Magazine,  etc.,  etc. 

In  an  early  issue  of  the  Economist  we  will  re- 
produce advance  proofs  of  some  of  the  adver- 
tisements that  will  appear  in  these  magazines. 
By  all  means,  read  them. 


J.  W.  GODDARD  & SON 


92-94-9  6 Bleecke 
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Work  Resumed  in  Coat  and  Suit  Plants 

New  York  Output  Still  Below  Normal,  bul  Speedy  Improvement  Looked  For — 
Certainty  Established  as  to  Fall  Suit  Styles  and  Buyers  Operate  with  Confidence 


As  reported  in  last  week’s  ECONOMIST, 
the  strike  in  the  coat,  suit  and  skirt  facto- 
ries of  New  York  is  over.  Activity  is 
gradually  being  resumed.  Not  by  any 
means  are  all  the  plants  in  full  operation, 
however.  Some  have  about  70  per  cent  of 
their  normal  force  at  work,  others  50,  and 
others  25  per  cent,  while  still  other  plants 
are  not  yet  running  at  all. 

There  is,  moreover,  a noticeable  degree 
of  underefficiency  on  the  part  of  the  oper- 
atives. This  is  natural  after  so  long  a 
period  of  idleness,  but  it  is  due  in  part  also 
to  the  workers’  unfamiliarity  with  the  new 
season  styles. 

In  many  of  the  plants,  unfortunately, 
the  attitude  of  the  operatives  is  not  such 
as  to  make  for  pleasant  conditions.  In 
numerous  instances  their  price  commit- 
tees, to  whom  is  entrusted  the  task  of 
agreeing  with  the  employers  as  to  the  re- 
muneration for  various  tasks,  have  as- 
sumed a defiant  attitude.  The  manufac- 
turers, however,  express  hopes  of  the  res- 
toration of  normal  conditions  in  the  near 
future. 

Skirt  Output  Normal 

An  important  exception  to  the  run  of 
general  conditions  in  the  industry  is  the 
situation  in  the  separate  skirt  branch. 
Prior  to  the  declaration  of  the  lockout 
many  of  the  manufacturers  of  separate 
skirts  had  been  making  a part  of  their 
product  outside  of  New  York  City.  This 
policy  was  extended  during  the  fourteen 
weeks  of  the  struggle,  and  many  new 
plants  have  been  established  and  equipped 
with  modern  machinery  and  labor-saving 
devices. 

Under  normal  conditions  this  action 
would  probably  have  raised  a protest 
among  the  New  York  operatives.  The 
change  has  been  effected,  however,  and 
nowr  the  skirt  houses  are  in  a position  to 
make  their  samples  and  special  orders  in 
New  York  and  turn  out  the  bulk  of  their 
product  in  out-of-town  plants.  As  one  re- 
sult of  their  somewhat  radical  action,  the 
skirt  manufacturers  are  in  a position  to 
fill  the  large  orders  that  are  being  placed 
for  separate  3kirts. 

The  Price  Situation 

As  stated  in  the  Economist  last  week, 
the  cost  of  suits  has  advanced  in  propor- 
tion to  the  advance  in  the  price  of  woolens, 
linings,  and  in  accordance  with  the  greater 
quantity  of  material  required  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  new  season  styles.  Many 
representative  suit  and  coat  manufacture 
ers  state  that  they  will  not  add  to  the 
prices  of  their  garments  the  increases  in 
the  cost  of  labor  provided  for  in  the  strike 
settlement. 

As  to  the  demand,  it  is  fairly  active  on 
suits,  with  some  holding  back  on  the  part 
of  buyers  of  the  lower  grades.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  demand  will  increase  when 
buyers  realize  the  slight  probability  of  a 


decline  in  prices.  Owing  to  the  conditions 
above  outlined,  there  will  be  some  delay 
in  making  shipments.  There  is  reason, 
however,  to  regard  as  erroneous  the  policy 
of  overordering,  so  as  to  offset  the  possi- 
bility of  nondelivery,  which  is  being  pur- 
sued by  some  of  the  buyers  now  in  the 
market. 

In  view  of  the  big  demand  for  dresses, 
as  well  as  for  separate  skirts,  a busy  coat 
season  is  regarded  as  assured. 

Suit  Styles  Determined 

As  regards  the  suit  styles  for  fall,  they 
are  now  so  definitely  determined  that  re- 
tailers can  go  ahead  with  their  purchases 
without  hesitancy.  The  lines  for  the  new 
season  are  fast  nearing  completion,  and 
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Long  Suit  Coats 

An  important  development  for  the  new  season. 
The  novel  fur  collar  and  fur  bands  are  other  fea- 
tures of  this  suit  from  J.  C.  Stratton  & Co. 


there  is  no  attempt  to  introduce  any  radi- 
cal innovations  such  as  in  the  past,  at  vari- 
ous times,  have  harassed  the  buyer.  One 
great  advantage  of  this  condition  is  that  it 
insures  the  salability  of  the  suits  that  were 
bought  early. 

Are  Now  Going  Ahead 

Throughout  the  country  retailers  have 
been  anxious  to  know  what  styles  the  man- 
ufacturers of  high-priced  suits  would  bring 
out  for  fall.  Large  distributors,  in  par- 
ticular, have  been  accustomed  to  inspect 
the  high-priced  lines  before  making  their 
purchases,  and  during  the  period  of  the 
strike  there  was  grave  speculation  as  to 
whether  the  manufacturers  of  the  high 
grades  would  depart  widely  from  the  lines 
of  the  suits  which  the  cheaper  houses  were 
making.  In  other  words,  the  question 
arose  as  to  whether  the  suits  made  by  the 
houses  whose  factories  are  not  located  in 
New  York  City  and  by  those  concerns 
which  give  out  their  work  to  contractors 
would  prove  to  be  readily  salable.  Doubt 
on  this  point  had  caused  many  to  place 
their  orders  with  less  freedom  than  would 
have  been  the  case  had  they  felt  assured 
as  to  the  intentions  of  the  houses  which 
are  regarded  as  style  leaders. 

Fortunately,  such  doubts  have  been  en- 
tirely dispelled  by  an  examination  of  the 
high-grade  lines.  With  conditions  once 
more  normal,  retailers  are  now  going 
ahead  and  making  their  purchases,  free 
from  all  anxiety  as  to  the  correctness  from 
a fashion  standpoint  of  the  goods  they  had 
previously  bought. 

♦ 

Chicago  Style  Show 

This  Event  and  Market  Week  Aided  by 
Various  Favorable  Conditions 

(Chicago  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  215  South 
Market  St.) 

Chicago,  Aug.  9,  1916. — The  combina- 
tion of  the  Chicago  Style  Show  and  Mar- 
ket Week  has  been  the  means  of  bringing 
thousands  of  merchants  to  this  city.  The 
committee  in  charge  now  report  the  larg- 
est August  attendance  ever  observed  in  the 
Chicago  market. 

In  addition  to  Style  Show  and  Market 
Week,  the  International  Association  of 
Display  Men,  the  Retailers’  Commercial 
Union  and  the  Manufacturers’  & Import- 
ers’ Asociation  are  holding  their  conven- 
tions here  this  week.  This  makes  Chicago 
particularly  lively  in  dry  goods  and  kin- 
dred lines. 

The  Style  Show,  at  the  Bismarck  Gar- 
dens, is  pronounced  by  visitors  to  be  the 
best  thing  of  its  kind  Chicago  has  ever 
done.  The  beauty  of  the  gardens,  together 
with  the  unusual  exhibit  and  the  cool 
weather,  are  combining  to  make  this  week 
remarkable  among  a long  list  of  notable 
commercial  and  fashion  achievements. 


Kolbert  Koats  represent  the  most  artistic  conceptions 
of  the  season’s  smartest  vogues — refined,  elegant, 
instantly  appealing. 

The  smart  specialty  shops  and  departments  that 
seek  unusual  style  conceits  will  find  in  Kolbert 
Koats  and  Wraps  those  strikingly  different  gar- 
ments that  not  only  meet  the  demands  of  the 
shrewdly  discriminating  but  that  permit  of  the  most 
unusual  profits. 

The  materials  employed  are  Bolivias,  Wool  Velours, 
Diagonals,  Chiffon  Velvets,  Fancy  Plaids,  and  the 
popular  new  Pan  American. 

All  of  the  fabrics  are  on  hand  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  insure  prompt  and  complete  deliveries. 


Central  Western 
Representatives : 
Messrs.  Ren  and 

Stanley  Brown 
New  York 

The  above  have  been  added  to  the  Kolbert  Sales  force. 


Coast  Representative: 
Mr.  A.  Smiley 


An  inspection  of  this  line — either  on  the  road  or  in 
our  Showroom — will  reveal  the  striking  pre-emi- 
nence of  Kolbert  Koats. 

Ed.  Kolbert  & Co. 

25-27-29  West  31st  Street,  NEW  YORK 


Specialization 


The  only  concern 
manufacturing 

Maternity 

DRESSES 

exclusively 

Made  on 
lines  that  are 
hygienically 
correct 


116-120  West  32nd  St. 
New  York 


THE  MOTHERS 
DEPARTMENT 


MARK 


THE  STORK  COMPANY 

72  Broad  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

w York:  San  Francisco:  London: 

Searight-  Waldeck  c . 

eonard  St.  124  Sansome  St.  Fore  St*  Ave*’ 

Ask  for 
your  copy 
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RETAILERS 


WANT- 

to  buy  a business  ? 
to  sell  a business? 
to  hire  help? 
to  find  a position? 
to  secure  capital? 
to  sell  an  interest? 
to  rent  a store? 
to  rent  out  depart- 
ments ? 

Turn  to  the  want 
page 
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SE.  Kaufman  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. — Page  ad, 
. devoted  to  July  clearance.  This  ad  is  well 
merchandised  for  the  event  it  heralds.  Attrac- 
tive offerings  in  timely,  seasonable  goods  are  of- 
fered at  attractive  prices,  and  introductory  and 
body  matter  are  well  written.  Cuts  are  espe- 
cially well  managed  to  get  their  full  decorative 


effect  and  to  add  emphasis  to  the  items  and  head- 
lines. 

Would  not  a size  or  two  larger  type  in  body 
matter  have  added  to  the  readableness?  Hot 
weather  ads,  you  known,  need  big,  clear  type  to 
properly  hold  the  attention. 

The  ad  is  reproduced  here  as  an  example  of 
correct  summer  merchandising. 


Homefumishing  Ads 

Bee  Hive,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. — Three  ads,  full 
page  and  half  page  sizes,  exploiting  home- 
furnishings. 

It  is  not  often  that  a store  exploits  one  big 
division  of  its  stocks  in  a connected  campaign. 
And  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  more  stores 
if  they  did,  especially  the  staples  that  come  under 
the  head  of  homefurnishings  and  housefurnish- 
ings. 

These  ads,  all  three  of  them,  put  the  matter 
of  furnishing  the  home  in  a very  interesting  light. 
In  the  first  place,  they  show  the  public  how  big 
and  varied  a stock  the  store  can  offer  a pur- 
chaser; second,  they  show  its  price-making  and 
value-giving  ability  on  lines  in  which  every 
housekeeper  is  always  more  or  less  interested. 
Here  are  the  three  chief  captions: 

Brisk,  Crisp  News  of  the  Very  Things  That 
Most  Everyone  Needs  to  Happyize  the  Home. 

Selling  Power  and  Strength  to  Serve,  These 
You  Find  Best  Here. 

Selling  Power  Brings  These  Values  to  You  at 
the  Big  Store. 

Back  of  the  central  theme — Homefurnishing 
Days — there  is  a broader  idea ; the  idea  of  buy- 
ing homefurnishings  and  personal  needs  all  at  one 
time.  To  this  end  other  departments,  especially 
the  ready-to-wear,  are  accorded  some  space. 

If  the  ads  brought  big  days,  a goodly  portion 
of  praise  is  due  the  adman  for  the  interest  he  has 
put  into  a rather  commonplace  subject  and  the 
printing  difficulties  he  has  overcome.  He  should 
have  the  closest  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  and  buying  forces  in  the  matter  of  col- 
lection of  items  and  material  for  each  day’s  ads, 
since  it  is  these  things  that  go  a long  way  toward 
the  getting  of  productive  advertising. 


Has  Competitive  Merits 

T acobson’s,  Greenville,  Mich. — Four-page  ad, 
**  exploiting  a general  clearance  event. 

The  competitive  points  in  this  composite  ad 
are  rather  interesting.  Greenville  is  a town  of 


about  5000,  situated  35  miles  from  one  large  city 
and  150  miles  from  another  and  from  it  both 
cities  draw  strongly. 

The  event  exploited  by  this  ad  is  held  twice 
yearly — in  January  and  in  July— and  has  for  its 
purpose  the  educating  of  Greenville  people  to 
the  fact  that  good  values  are  obtainable  right  at 
home. 

The  ad  accomplishes  its  purpose,  so  far  as 
merchandising  goes.  It  presents  items,  values  and 
arguments  which  home  folk  can  hardly  refuse  to 
consider  carefully.  It  points  out  exceptional 
values  from  practically  every  personal-use,  house- 
hold-use and  general  department  in  the  store. 


It  uses  four  pages  of  compact  display  in  doing  it. 
In  addition,  circulars  were  distributed  by  mail. 

One  of  the  pages  referring  to  housewares  is 
reproduced  on  this  page. 


Gives  Reasons  Frankly 

lyr  Rich  & Bros.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.— Twelve- 
column  spread,  exploiting  a special  mer- 
chandising event. 

An  ad  that  does  nothing  more  than  win  the 
reader’s  confidence  is  valuable  to  the  store  that 
prints  it.  This  big  spread  does  a good  deal,  be- 


sides gaining  confidence;  but  it  does  that,  with- 
out a doubt.  The  introductory  consists  of  three 
paragraphs  giving  reasons  why  an  annual  pre- 
inventory sale  is  necessary  in  a well  managed 
store. 

The  reasons  are  sound,  and  they  are  made 
clear  to  the  store’s  clientele  by  explaining  some- 
thing about  the  part  which  clean  stocks  play  in 
giving  good  values  the  year  ’round.  Any  custo- 
mer could  understand  the  reasons,  but  very  few 
would  ever  think  of  them  if  they  were  not  pre- 
sented on  a page  with  descriptive  items  and  in 
simple,  straightforward  terms. 

The  merchandising  of  this  ad  is  so  handled 
as  to  exactly  fit  the  argument  in  the  introductory. 
Each  department  has  its  quota  of  selected  values, 
so  described  that  customers  know  just  about  what 
their  shopping  money  will  buy.  This  is  a good 
point.  It  is  one  that  needs  attention  in  most  ads. 
It  is  useless  to  describe  in  vague  terms  some- 
thing as  to  which  possible  customers  are  already 
in  doubt.  And  frequently  they  are  in  doubt  about 
big  reductions. 

The  display  in  this  ad  is  exceptionally  good, 
with  one  exception,  viz.,  the  checker-board  effect 
in  the  chief  caption.  It  does  stand  out,  to  be 
sure,  but  hardly  to  the  advantage  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  display.  The  items  are  par- 
ticularly well  displayed — easy  to  read,  easy  to 
grasp.  And,  after  all,  it  is  the  item  that  sells 
the  goods. 

The  ad  is  reproduced  on  this  page  as  posses- 
sing several  good  qualities,  chief  among  these 
being  department  management. 


Speaks  of  New  Goods 

TTTatson,  Parker  & Reese  Co.,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

’ ' — Four-column,  16  in.  ad,  devoted  to  timely 

merchandising. 

This  ad  is  dated  July  30,  just  about  the  time 
a great  many  stores  are  in  the  throes  of  cut- 
price  events  yet  it  speaks  of  new  goods  that  are 
in  stock  ready  to  sell. 

Pretty  good  idea,  is  it  not?  Why  do  not  more 
stores  see  the  real  value  of  mid-summer  adver- 
tising and  use  it  for  what  it  is  worth,  getting 
direct  business,  as  well  as  the  clearance  of  sum- 
mer goods?  To  be  sure,  sections  of  this  ad  are 
devoted  to  the  clearance  of  stocks  that  need  clear- 
ing. But  it  is  a store  ad — not  merely  a clear- 
ance ad.  Space  is  used  for  what  it  does  best: 
creating  the  impression  among  customers  that 
the  store  always  has  new  goods  and  good  values. 


COUCH  HAMMOCK: 
I- .>11  .n  the  P I Sale 


Real  Ocean  Pearl  Buttons  at  Half  Pfice  | 


Novelty  Jewelry  Marked  Down  to  | C)^ 


WHITE  CORDUROY 

49c  Yar£ 


M.  RICH  & BROS.  CO. 


What  Is  by  Far  Our  Moat  Important  Stock-Reducing  Event  of  the  Year  Will  Begin  Tomorrow,  July  1 8th- 


Wash  Dresses  in  theClearingaway 


LAST  OF  OUR  SUMMER  HATS 

Two  Dollars! 


150  White  Waists  Will  Be 
Put  to  Flight  at  59c 


Stamped  Goods 

Get  a Set  Back 


Several  Hundred  Boxes  of  25c  lo  50c  Oba  !v 

STATIONERY  AT  Y9c 


Women's  Knu 
UNDERWEAR 
a i Less  Than 
Normal  Prices 


Shopping  Bags,  SI. 95 


Girls’  Flapper  Suits 
Lowered  to  95 


We've  Revised  Prices  on  Short  Lines  of 

Gossard  Corsets 


Prices  We 


3000  Yards  of  Wash  Fabrics 

Originally  Priced  15c  to  50c  Are  lo  Be  Cleared  at.  Yard 


White  Wash  Skirts 


Half  Price  and  Less  for  Odd  Lots  of  Wash  Goods 


THE  SILK.  STORE’S 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


Down— Down-- -Down  Come 

Draperies 


S27  50  Wardrobe  Trunks 
Get  a Bump.  Now  S2I  95 


Babv  Carriage 


Small  Accumulations  of 

Lace  and  Embroidery 

_/  Have  Been  Marked  Less 


Given 


'HE  Fly  Is  Your  Ei 
and  He  I . Daii>;er> 

BEWARE! 


Infants'  Hand-Made  ] 
Dresses  Lowered  to  j 


'Odettes’ 
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DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 
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NAIRN’S 
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JN  beginning  an  advertising  campaign  of 
A information  about  Nairn  Service  we  con- 
gratulate every  dealer  in  the  United  States 
that  Nairn  Linoleums  are  distributed  by  the 
well-known  organization  of  W.  & J.  Sloane. 


The  great  and  widely-ramified  facilities  of 
the  House  of  Sloane  have  always  been  of 
incalculable  service  to  dealers  handling  the 
Nairn  product  and  in  the  greater  business  of 
the  future,  we  feel  confident  that  Sloane 
Distributive  Efficiency  and  Nairn  Service 
will  invariably  be  found  a little  more  than 
equal  to  any  reasonable  demand  of  the  trade. 


W.EX,  SLOANE 
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THE  PRESSES  ARE  RUNNING! 


OUR  1916  CATALOG  WILL  BE  READY  FOR  YOU  NEXT  WEEK. 

Unless  you’re  on  our  mailing  list  write  for  a copy  at  once.  Our  new  catalog  contains  all  the  “RIG  SELLERS”  in  Women’s, 
Misses’  and  Children’s  Furs,  Neckwear,  Muffs  and  Sets,  fully  described  and  profusely  illustrated.  Every  item  appears  clearly 
priced  in  plain  net  figures.  No  fumbling  for  separate  price-lists  or  discount  sheets. 


Write  for  a copy  today,  also  be  sure  to  have  our  illustrated  price-lists  of  Fur  Trimmings  and  Ladies’  Fur  Coats, 
contain  “FUR  VALUES”— SECOND  TO  NONE. 


They  all 


Our  Customers  Don’t  Have  to  Worry  About  Deliveries! 

Every  Shipment  will  go  forward  Complete  on  Date  Specified  on  the  Order ! 

No  excuses,  no  delays.  We’re  prepared  to  take  on  another  thousand  new  accounts. 
In  addition  to  “ Values  second  to  None,”  we  guarantee  “ Superior  Service!” 


The  Line  of  Furs  That  Leads  Them  All ! The  Line  of  Values,  Dash  and  Style ! 


“THE  FUR  HOUSE” 


MAX  NEUBURGER  & CO. 

Nos.  149-151  Fifth  Ave.  Corner  21st  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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Business  is  Fine 

and 

We  Have  the  Goods 

Our  work  shops  are  running  full-blast  and 
we  are  showing  the  smart,  the  new,  the 
desirable  in  Skirts  for  Fall  and  Winter  selling. 

This  season,  as  always,  K.  & K.  workman- 
ship is  distinguished  by  a skillful  selection  of 
materials,  and  careful  attention  to  small  but 
important  details  of  manufacture. 

We  are  featuring  th’s  season’s  materials: 


Plaids 

Velours 

Gabardines 


Poplins 

Satins 

Broadcloths 


at  $4^2  to  $15  «2 

Every  one  designed  by  fashion  authorities  and 
made  by  experts.  Sell  readily  at  a good  profit. 

Order  today  for  immediate  delivery. 


“K.  & K.  means  Konlented  Kustomers 
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KAGEL  & KAGEL 

Makers  of  Skirts 

22-26  West  3 2d  Street  New  York 
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Women’s,  Misses’  and  Children’s  Garments 

Coat  and  Suit  Industry  Returning  to  Normal  Conditions — Buyers  of  All  Lines  Active  in 
Market — New  York  Stores  Showing  Fa  El  Goods — High  Prices  Generally  Prevail 


In  New  York’s  suit  and  coat  industry 
progress  toward  normal  conditions  has 
been  made  during  the  second  week  since 
the  settlement  of  the  prolonged  labor  dis- 
pute. It  was  not  expected  that  the  com- 
ing to  an  agreement  of  the  manufacturers 
and  the  union  would  immediately  restore 
peace  throughout  the  industry.  And  to- 
day there  are  many  matters  still  pending 
between  individual  employers  and  their 
operatives.  These,  however,  are  growing 
fewer  daily. 

In  most  of  the  shops  a majority  of  the 
operatives  are  back  at  work.  In  a few 
cases  the  ranks  are  practically  full ; 
on  the  other  hand  in  exceptional  instances 
only  about  30  per  cent  of  the  shop’s  force 
are  working. 

Retailers  Are  Optimistic 

In  the  meantime,  the  showrooms  are  at 
their  busiest.  Added  to  the  numerous 
merchants  and  department  heads  who 
would  normally  be  in  the  market  at  this 
time,  are  those  who  would  have  come 
earlier  but  for  the  strike  and  would  ere 
this  have  completed  their  initial  ordering. 

Conservative  purchases  are  the  rule, 
largely  because  of  the  high  prices  now 
ruling. 


Scrutinize  Qualities 

One  keen  judge  of  merchandise  from 
the  West  made  a comment  this  week  that 
is  worthy  of  quoting  to  merchants  and  de- 
partment heads  who  have  yet  to  place  their 
orders.  Said  he:  “Prices  are  going  up 

and  qualities  are  going  down.”  The  first 
part  of  his  statement  is  right,  as  every- 
body knows.  Prices  are  uniformly  higher, 
as  a result  of  the  increased  cost  of  fabrics, 
linings,  trimmings,  etc.,  and  labor  will  cost 
the  manufacturers  50  cents  to  75  cents 
more  on  each  suit. 

To  the  latter  part  of  his  statement  par- 
ticular attention  may  well  be  paid.  As  the 
present  standard  of  values  cannot  be  based 
on  that  of  any  former  season,  it  behooves 
the  buyer  to  examine  all  the  points  of  each 
garment,  so  as  to  save  both  himself  and 
the  manufacturer  unnecessary  trouble 
later  in  the  season. 

Delay  in  Deliveries 

Those  manufacturers  who  have  been 
most  fortunate  in  their  dealings  with  their 
employees  have  already  begun  to  make 
shipments ; but,  on  the  whole,  deliveries 
have  been  backward.  This  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  prevailing  opinion  is  that 
shipments  will  be  about  two  weeks  later 
than  usual. 

Many  circumstances,  including  the  de- 
lay caused  by  the  strike,  are  taken  as  in- 
dications of  a large  coat  season.  The 
strong  demand  for  dresses  and  for  sepa- 
rate skirts  is  believed  to  be  an  additional 
sign  in  favor  of  coat3. 

Despite  the  delay3  in  production  and 
in  deliveries,  some  of  the  New  York  stores 


Simple  Skirts 

Although  a few  of  the  handsome  suits 
now  being  shown  have  the  skirt  made  with 
long  tunic,  the  tendency  is  largely  for  the 
simple  skirt  gathered  on  at  the  waistline, 
or  cut  in  flare  effect  or  showing  the  use 
of  pleats.  Such  skirts  are  much  more 
adaptable  for  long  coat  suits  than  the  elab- 
orate types. 


Fur  Trimmings  Favored 


and  a few  in  nearby  cities  are  now  show- 
ing advance  models  in  coats  and  suits. 
The  suits  are  in  broadcloth,  wool  velour, 
serge,  gabardine  and  novelty  checks.  Some 
are  elaborately  trimmed  with  fur,  while 
others,  on  strictly  tailored  lines,  have  no 
trimming  whatsoever. 

A number  of  sport  suits  for  early  fall 
wear  are  being  exploited  in  these  show- 
ings. These  suits  are  made  of  novelty 
checks,  plaids  and  stripes,  as  well  as  plain 
fabrics.  Suits  made  of  knitted  fabrics  are 
especially  prominent. 

The  separate  coats  now  being  shown  in 
the  shops  are  intended  largely  for  motor- 
ing and  sport  wear,  and  are  developed  in 
wool  velours,  novelty  checks,  plaids  and 
mixtures.  Large  collars  and  deep  cuffs 


give  them  an  air  of  novelty.  Belts  are 
used  very  cleverly  on  some  of  the  models, 
while  others  have  the  fullness  unconfined. 
Even  at  this  early  date  some  are  fur 
trimmed. 

Long  Suit  Coats 

The  lines  of  the  high-class  suit  manu- 
facturers show  very  considerable  favor  for 
long  suit  coats.  A few  of  the  coats  even 
reach  to  within  2 or  3 in.  of  the  skirt  hem. 
While  these  are  the  very  extreme  of  style, 
many  of  the  coats  extend  to  the  knee  or 
slightly  below  that  point.  Manufacturers 
supplying  retailers  who  do  a general  trade 
are  making  a few  coats  that  are  consider- 
ably shorter,  some  averaging  from  30  to 
34  in.  in  length.  These  are  intended  for 
young  misses,  as  well  as  for  such  women 
as  do  not  favor  long  coat  suits. 


High  and  Low  Waist  Lines 

In  buying  the  long  coat  suits  care  must 
be  taken  to  select  those  that  are  cut  on 
youthful  lines  The  close-fitting  effects  are 
particularly  well  adapted  for  older  and  ma- 
ture women,  but  are  not  generally  accept- 
able to  those  who  are  anxious  to  retain  a 
youthful  appearance.  The  fact  that  Fash- 
ion favors  both  the  raised  and  the  lowered 
waistline  makes  possible  the  production 
of  long  coats  in  a variety  of  youthful  ef- 
fects. In  fact,  many  of  them  will  prove 
acceptable  to  young  girls,  as  well  as  to 
young  women. 


The  use  of  fur  trimming  on  fall  suits 
is  continued,  particularly  on  the  higher 
priced  goods.  Many  suits  have  the  large, 
draped  sailor  or  cape  collar  made  of  fur. 
Others  have  collars  of  similar  cut  made  of 
the  material  and  edged  with  fur  bands. 
Fur  is  also  used  on  the  cuffs. 

Bands  of  fur  appear  at  the  bottom  of 
the  coat  and  sometimes  at  the  edge  of  the 
skirt.  These  bands  are  of  various  widths, 
being  very  wide  in  the  more  expensive 
suits.  Fur  buttons,  too,  are  noted  on  some 
of  the  new  models. 

Extremely  High  Prices 

The  only  objection  offered  to  the  use 
of  fur  is  its  cost.  When  both  a high-priced 
material  and  a considerable  amount  of  fur 
are  used  the  price  of  the  suit  becomes  pro- 
hibitive to  the  average  customer.  Thus 
the  suits — and  there  are  many  of  them — 
which  are  being  shown  at  $75  to  $150  each 
will  prove,  when  priced  for  retailing,  too 
high  to  meet  with  general  favor.  An- 


Economist  photo  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 

Vogue  for  Fitted  Line 

This  tendency  is  exemplified  in  this  wool  velour 
suit,  with  long  coat  fur-trimmed,  from  Herman  N. 
Butler  & Co. 
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other  development  of  importance  is  the 

I use  of  rich  wool  velours  in  plain  colors 
principally,  but  occasionally  in  checks. 
Broadcloths  and  serges  are  employed  to 
; some  extent,  as  well  as  poplins,  in  the  me- 
j dium-priced  suits.  The  frequent  advances 
in  price  and  the  scarcity  of  the  more  ex- 
pensive fabrics,  together  with  slow  deliv- 
ery, are  causing  manufacturers  consider- 
I able  anxietv  as  to  the  near  future. 

| 

I Regarding  the  styles  in  coats  retailers 
entertained  less  apprehension  prior  to  the 
close  of  the  strike  than  they  did  as  to  suit 
styles,  as  it  was  conceded  with  practical 
unanimity  that  the  long  coat,  made  with  a 
wide  flare  around  the  hem,  would  be  the 
seller  for  the  coming  season.  It  was  re- 
alized, too  that  while  this  style  require- 
ment would  be  met  in  a variety  of  ways, 
retailers  could  feel  assured  as  to  the  gen- 
eral lines  of  the  garment. 

Large  Collar  Vogue 

In  practically  all  of  the  coats  the  col- 
lar treatment  is  an  important  detail. 
Many  of  the  smart  models  have  collars 
large  enough  to  fall  over  the  shoulders, 
cape,  sailor  and  draped  effects  being  in- 
cluded. In  some  instances  the  collar  is 
entirely  of  fur,  but  frequently  is  of  the 
material,  fur-trimmed.  Fur  bands  at, 
the  bottom  of  the  garment  and  on  the 
sleeves  are  a feature  of  many  of  the 
high-priced  numbers. 

Sport  Coats  Taken 

A large  demand  for  sport  coats  is 
looked  for.  Some  just  reach  to  the 
knees,  others  extend  almost  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  skirt. 

These  coats  are  made  of  rich  velours, 
of  wool  plushes  in  bright  colorings  and 
of  novelty  checks  and  stripes.  Some  are 
made  of  the  new  knitted  cloths.  Eng- 
lish mixtures  and  Scotch  tweeds  are 
having  consideration  for  fall. 

Many  of  the  sport  coats  have  a belt 
in  some  form  or  other. 

Interest  in  Evening  Coats 

A number  of  evening  coats  are  now 
being  made  up,  principally  in  rich  vel- 
vets and  velours.  Some  of  the  cheaper 
numbers  are  in  light-colored  broad- 
cloths. Many  evening  coats  are  fur 
trimmed.  A few  show  embroidery. 

The  extremely  large  collars  are  par- 
ticularly desirable  for  evening  coats,  and 
the  Japanese  collar,  standing  off  the 
shoulders,  also  has  some  adoption. 


Great  Season  for  Dresses 

The  showrooms  of  the  dress  houses 
are  now  crowded  with  buyers,  many 
having  delayed  their  trips  to  the  New 
York  market  until  the  adjustment  of 
the  coat  and  suit  strike.  Particularly 
noticeable  is  the  number  of  retailers 
from  the  smaller  stores,  who  buy  both 
tailormades  and  dresses. 

The  conditions  are  very  favorable  for 
a big  dress  season.  The  diversification  of 
styles  tends  to  increase  the  demand  and  the 


favor  shown  by  Fashion  to  cloth  dresses 
and  fur  trimmings  will  cause  dresses  to  be 
worn  much  further  into  the  fall  season 
than  has  heretofore  been  customary. 

The  strongest  demand  is  for  the  better 
qualities,  as  retailers  were  very  successful 
with  such  dresses  last  season.  This  ap- 
plies to  the  dressy  afternoon  and  evening 
gowns  and  also  to  dresses  for  street  wear. 

Dark  Colors  Dominate 

There  is  a strong  demand  for  navy 
blue,  in  serge,  sheer  silk  crepe,  satin  and 
fancy  silks.  The  dark  tone  is  usually  re- 
lieved by  the  use  of  iridescent  bugles  and 
beads,  or  by  embroidery,  braiding  or  chain- 
stitching,  in  fancy  patterns.  Such  reliefs 
take  the  form  of  bands  at  the  skirt  edge,  or 
wide  borders  on  the  tunic  edge.  In  semi- 
tailored  gowns  the  garniture  often  ap- 
pears in  panel  form  in  the  back  and  in  the 
front.  The  bodice,  too,  is  often  elabor- 
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Baby  Caracul  Fashionable 

The  use  of  this  fur  by  high-class  houses,  as  in 
this  lynx-trimmed  coat  by  A.  Jaeckel  & Co.,  is  a 
noteworthy  development. 


ately  braided  or  beaded.  Often  this  is  the 
only  form  of  trimming. 

Besides  navy,  taupe,  mulberry,  tete  de 
negre  and  golden  brown,  rich  shades  of 
purple  and  burgundy  are  featured.  Com- 
binations of  two  colors  or  two  shades  of 
one  color  are  used  in  afternoon  gowns. 

For  evening  gowns,  pastel  shades  and 
also  bright  tones  of  rose,  blue,  purple  and 
yellow  are  employed.  Bright  beads,  metal 
laces  and  rich  embroidery  in  vivid  hue3  ap- 
pear on  many  of  the  most  striking  gowns 
for  evening  wear. 

Revival  of  Long  Tunic 

The  tunic  is  revived  in  many  forms. 
The  preference  is  given  to  the  tunic  which 
hangs  in  long,  straight  lines.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  slightly  drape  some  of  the  most 
elaborate  styles,  but  the  bouffant  effects 
are  not  as  much  in  evidence  as  they  were 
last  season. 

The  Moyen  Age  lines  and  the  fitted  ef- 
fects are  both  being  taken,  the  former 
being  favored  for  misses  and  slender 
figures  and  the  latter  for  the  woman  of 
more  average  type. 

Fringes  are  used  to  finish  the  edge 
of  long  tunics.  Fur  bands  in  successive 
rows  are  often  employed  as  a trimming 
on  tunics. 

Pleats  in  Many  Forms 

Pleated  effects  have  met  with  special 
favor  from  the  visiting  buyers — small 
box  pleats,  side  pleats  and  accordeon 
pleats.  They  are  used  in  the  heavier 
fabrics,  such  as  velvet  and  serge,  as  well 
as  in  sheer  materials. 

In  the  majority  of  the  dresses  the 
I skirt  is  longer  than  was  the  case  last 
season.  Often  it  reaches  to  the  ankle. 
The  sleeves  are  mostly  long.  The  col- 
lars are  low,  but  there  is  a tendency  to 
push  the  high  collars  which  encircle  the 
neck  or  are  high  in  the  back  and  cut  out 
at  the  front. 

Unprecedented  Use  of  Fur 

Fur  is  used  on  evening  gowns,  as 
well  as  on  afternoon  and  street  frocks, 
the  edge  of  the  skirt  or  of  the  tunic 
being  weighted  with  heavy  fur  bands. 

The  bodices  show  touches  of  fur  at 
the  waistline,  at  the  line  of  the  decofie- 
tage  and  as  a finish  for  the  sleeve  caps. 
Besides  the  cheaper  furs,  ermine,  mink, 
white  fox,  kolinsky  and  other  high- 
priced  furs  are  employed. 


Big  Demand  for  Waists 

The  settlement  of  the  strike  in  New 
York’s  coat  and  suit  industry  has  given 
fresh  impetus  to  the  demand  for  waists. 
Naturally,  retailers  were  reluctant  to 
place  their  largest  waist  orders  until 
they  knew  what  colors  would  dominate 
in  tailormades. 

The  question  of  color  is  an  especially 
important  one  this  season,  as  the  smart 
idea  is  to  have  the  waist  match  the  suit 
or  separate  skirt  in  color,  or  else  in  har- 
monizing tones. 

The  white  and  flesh-color  waists  are 
still  a strong  feature  for  practical  wear, 
but  the  dressy  models  are  mostly  in  taupe, 
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Style  659  Price  $3.75 

A wonderful  value  in  excel- 
lent quality  Georgette  crepe. 
Hand  embroidery  on  each  side 
front.  Surplice  vest  finished 
with  pearl  buttons.  Colors, 
flesh,  white,  navy  and  black. 


Great  variety  in  novelty 
waists  showing  individu- 
ality in  design  and  finish. 
Material : Georgette  crepe, 
chiffon,  crepe  de  chine, 
plain,  stripe  and  plaided 
taffetas,  and  laces. 


John  Freid 


W aists  & Dresses 


121  WEST  27th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Style  617  Price  $2.50 


Snappy  model  in  ecru  plain 
and  embroidered  net.  The 
body  of  the  waist  is  lined  with 
net  and  trimmed  both  back 
and  front  with  assorted  col- 
ored ribbons.  Georgette  crepe 
vest  and  collar. 


T 


W E have  successfully  solved  the 
problem  of  satisfying  the  re- 
quirements of  the  latter  day 
women  of  generous  figure,  who 
desire  style  as  well  as  fit. 


Our  “Stylish  Stout”  Suits  and 
Coats  are  of  the  better  kind  and 
should  be  in  every  well-regulated 
department. 


Suits,  $16.00  to  $37.50  Coats,  $13.00  to  $30.00 


M.  GROSS  & CO. 


Factory  and  Office,  22nd  and  Arch  St.,  PHILADELPHIA 

NEW  YORK  SHOWROOM,  1182  Broadway 


r 


Sample  Offer 
by  Famous  Edinburgh 
Ladies’  7 ailor 
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Different  Models  Scotch 
“Wylkedin”  WeatherCoats 


By  ALEXANDER  WILKIE 
of  EDINBURGH 


F.  O.  B.  Glasgow 
or  Liverpool  for 


$127 


“Wylkedin 


U 


^WkifheFGodfs 


are  worn  by  the  highest  British  society  ladies. 
Their  smart  cut  and  Superior  Scotch  Tweed 
make  instant  appeal  to  ladies  who 


— Motor 
—Golf 
— Fish  or 
— T ravel 


They  are  light,  yet  rain  and  wind 
resisting,  and  impart  a fascinating  dis- 
tinction that  makes  an  irresistible 
“buy  me"  appeal  to  every  woman 
and  girl  of  taste  in  dress. 

JC  Jtjt 


SOLE  LOCAL  AGENCY 


Applications  will  be  considered,  but  first  sendjample 
order  to 


ALEXANDER  WILKIE 

EDINBURGH 


59  to  61  Shandwick  Place 


2m 


PACIFIC  KIMONOS 


In  new  and  dainty  “ Serpentine ’ 
Crepes 


Send  an  open  order  on  our  posi- 
tive guarantee  of  satisfaction. 


Our  No.  204 — $19.50  Doz. 


PACIFIC  KIMONO  CO. 

Manufacturers 

Kimonos,  Bath  Robes,  Aprons 
15-19  Edinboro  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


WANT 


to  buy  a business  ? 
to  sell  a business? 
to  hire  help? 
to  find  a position? 
to  secure  capital? 
to  sell  an  interest? 
to  rent  a store? 
to  rent  out  depart- 
ments ? 


Turn  to  the  want 
page 


FOR  BUYERS  AND  THEIR  ASSISTANTS 
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burgundy,  plum,  tete  de  negre,  tobacco 
brown,  and  soft  shades  of  green.  Black  is 
also  good. 

Effective  Trimmings 

These  dark  waists  are  usually  made  es- 
| peciallv  attractive  by  a garniture  of  beads, 
I bugles,  hand  embroidery  in  bright  colors, 
I or  effective  designs  in  machine  stitching  in 
( Contrasting  tones,  the  trimming  affording 
I a decided  relief  to  the  somewhat  somber 
j tones  of  the  waist  material.  This  is  espe- 
|j  dally  true  of  the  waists  adorned  with 
I beads  and  bugles  in  iridescent  colors. 

Many  of  the  dark  waists  made  of  sheer 
| silk  crepe  have  half  linings  of  net  or  of 
Jap  silk.  A few  of  the  chiffon  waists  are 
also  partially  lined,  as  in  dark  colors  the 
j!  diaphanous  materials  appear  more  trans- 
j parent  than  the  same  materials  in  pastel 
I shades  or  in  white. 

Combinations  of  Colors 

A compromise  between  the  white  or 
flesh-color  waist  and  the  dark  numbers  is 
I afforded  in  the  waists  made  in  a harmoni- 
ous combination  of  light  and  dark  tones, 
such  as  navy  with  yellow  or  with  rose, 
green  with  gray,  etc. 

Basque  Styles  Launched 

An  effort  is  being  made  by  manufactur- 
ers to  revive  interest  in  the  basque  waist — 
that  is,  the  kind  worn  outside  the  skirt. 
Although  these  models  have  heretofore 
proved  very  unsatisfactory,  alike  to  manu- 
facturer and  to  retailer,  the  more  conserv- 
ative types  now  being  shown  appear  to 
make  a stronger  appeal  to  retailers. 

The  upper  portion  of  these  blouses  is 
usually  semi-fitting,  and  they  are  finished 
below  the  waistline  with  a circular  pleated 
or  gathered  peplum  extending  several 
inches  over  the  skirt.  In  many  instances 
these  models  fasten  in  the  back. 

Another  style  of  the  basque  waist  has 
a panel  in  the  front  and  in  the  back,  but 
is  finished  with  a belt  at  the  normal  waist- 
line over  the  hips. 

For  Practical  Wear 

The  crepe  de  Chine  waist  has  lost  none 
of  its  popularity  when  practical  numbers 
are  required.  Excellent  orders  have  been 
placed  on  crepe  de  Chine  models  in  white 
and  flesh  color,  simply  trimmed,  or  made 
in  semi-tailored  effect,  and  having  tucks, 
pleats,  or  shirrings,  as  the  only  trimming. 

Waists  made  in  a combination  of  lace 
and  3heer  silk  crepe  have  largely  displaced 
the  allover  lace  models  of  former  seasons. 
There  is  a predominance  of  the  lace,  how- 
ever. Some  of  these  combination  models 
are  in  white,  others  are  in  black,  and  still 
others  in  ecru. 

Long  Sleeves  in  Lead 

Practically  all  of  the  retailers  visiting 
the  New  York  market  during  the  last  few 
weeks  have  taken  only  long-sleeved  waists. 
Even  the  dressiest  models  are  finished 
with  flaring  cuffs  or  with  a soft  fall  of 
lace  over  the  hand. 

The  collars  are  mostly  low.  Still,  there 
are  some  high  effects,  which  entirely  en- 
circle the  neck.  The  collar  which  is  high 


in  the  back  and  cut  out  in  front  is  fairly 
well  represented  in  the  orders  now  being 
shipped. 


Furs  Continue  Active 

Retailers  now  in  the  New  York  mar- 
ket are  supplementing  their  early  selec- 
tions of  fur  garments  and  fur  pieces  with 
liberal  orders  for  quick  delivery.  Many 
novelties  in  neckpieces  and  muffs  have 
been  brought  out  since  the  first  showings 
vcere  made,  and  practically  all  of  the  large 
dealers  are  taking  a good  supply  of  these 
newer  styles. 

The  latest  fur  coats  show  fancy  capes 
in  a contrasting  fur.  Some  of  these  capes 
reach  to  the  waistline.  Other  coats  have 
the  standing  collar,  with  a shallow  cape 
over  the  shoulders  only. 

Hudson  seal  continues  to  dominate  in 
the  fur-coat  orders.  These  Hudson  seal 
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Russian  Blouse  Dress 

The  use  of  white  satin  is  indicated  in  this  after- 
noon dress  trimmed  with  fur.  The  short  sleeves 
and  bell-shaped  cuffs  are  interesting  notes.  From 
John  Freid. 


garments  are  in  more  extreme  styles  than 
was  the  case  earlier  in  the  season.  The 
novelty  is  apparent  either  in  the  cut  or 
in  the  form  of  trimming.  Red  fox,  for  in- 
stance, gives  a very  striking  finish  to 
misses’  coats  of  Hudson  seal.  Wide  bands 
of  the  fox  finish  the  edge,  and  the  scarf 
and  cuffs  are  in  animal  effects. 

Other  pelts  of  sharply  contrasting  fur 
used  for  trimmirg  seal  coats  are  German 
fitch,  leopard,  mole  and  ermine. 

As  the  season  advances,  elaborate  coats 
of  mole  are  being  prominently  featured. 
They  are  trimmed  with  seal,  ermine,  gray 
dyed  fox  or  lynx. 

Designed  for  the  Miss 

Fur  coats  especially  designed  for  the 
miss  having  proved  good  sellers,  practi- 
cally all  of  the  larger  stores  have  supple- 
mented their  early  purchases  with  novelty 
styles  in  these  garments. 

The  lengths  in  favor  continue  from  34 
to  40  in.  Trimmings  in  contrasting  fur 
are  effective,  and  well  regarded.  The 
strictly  sport  coat  for  the  miss,  which  is 
finished  with  a belt,  and  has  self-trim- 
mings, is  another  style  which  has  taken 
exceptionally  well. 

Unusually  large  orders  have  been 
placed  for  evening  wraps.  For  some  of 
these  the  most  costly  furs  in  the  market 
are  employed.  And  not  only  are  the  pelts 
themselves  expensive,  but  in  the  ripple 
models  they  are  used  so  lavishly  as  to  fur- 
ther increase  the  cost. 

Some  of  the  extreme  novelties  for  eve- 
ning wear  are  sleeveless.  There  are  also 
dolman  effects  in  mole,  kolinsky,  mink  and 
seal. 


Separate  Skirts 

The  manufacturers  of  separate  skirts 
are  booking  very  satisfactory  orders  from 
the  retailers  now  in  the  market,  and  are 
also  receiving  good  reports  from  their  men 
who  are  on  the  road. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  shown 
in  silk  skirts  in  satin,  charmeuse  and  nov- 
elty taffetas,  including  stripes,  checks  and 
plaids.  Some  of  these  dressier  skirts  are 
made  with  long  tunics,  in  some  cases 
slightly  draped  at  the  side.  Many,  again, 
are  of  simple  cut,  being  shirred  on  at  the 
waistline  or  pleated,  the  pleats,  however, 
not  being  stitched  in  some  instances. 

Many  of  these  numbers  are  trimmed  at 
the  bottom  with  velvet  ribbon,  with  bias 
bands  of  velvet,  or  with  bias  bands  of  self 
material.  Fur  is  also  employed  on  some  of 
the  more  expensive  numbers. 

In  Velvet  and  in  Cloth 

Even  at  this  early  date  some  skirts  in 
plain  and  striped  velvets  have  been  shown. 
These  are  made  on  similar  lines  to  the 
silk  skirts. 

Many  skirts  have  been  made  up  in 
broadcloth,  wool  velours,  fine  serge,  or  gab- 
ardine. Some  of  these  are  trimmed  with 
embroidery  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  on 
the  pockets,  and  on  the  belt.  In  some  in- 
stances the  embroidery  appears  only  on 
the  pockets  and  the  belt. 

Chain  stitching,  now  so  popular  in 
Paris,  is  also  employed  on  some  of  the 
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We  Defy  Competition 

Our  New  Style  No.  737 
A Wonderful  $25  Retailer  at 

$14.75 

Only  one  of  the  many  shown  here  now.  Write 
or  wire  open  order.  If  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
return  at  our  expense. 

Immediate  Delivery 
Is  Our  Specialty 


[No.  737 

Price 

$14.75 

3/10  2/10 
30 


Style  737D — Excellent  value  in  tailored  suit  made  of  F & H 
broadcloth  or  velour.  Note  new  cut  in  jacket,  which  is 
trimmed  with  collar  of  real  fur  and  finished  off  with  fur 
buttons  in  back.  The  jacket  is  lined  throughout  with  Peau 
de  Cygne.  The  skirt  is  in  the  fashionable  ripple  effect. 

Can  be  had  in  Burgundy,  Plum,  Green,  Brown,  Navy  and 
Black.  Sizes  14-44. 


Price  $14.75 

$25.00  retailers  are  scarce  just  now.  Here  is  a 
money-maker  for  you.  You  must  have  it  in  your 
line.  Send  for  it  at  once. 


WRITE  OR  WIRE.  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


Bernard  Bloom  & Bro. 

14-16  East  33d  St.,  New  York  City 


Waists  and  Dresses 


Unusual  in  Style — Popular  in  Price 


RE  you  looking  for  waists  and  dresses  at  pop- 
ular  prices  that  reflect  the  finer  and  more 
unusual  little  touches  of  the  expensive  modes? 


Garments  that  are  smart — unusual — striking,  yet 
refined — practical  and  sure  selling? 


YOU  ARE?  Then  This  Is  YOUR  LINE 


Here  are  the  most  charming  creations  in  exclusive 
styles  comprising  satin  stripe  crepes,  unusual  taf- 
feta plaids,  novelty  satin  stripes,  invisible  stripe 
Georgettes,  novelty  crepe  de  Chines,  and  all  the 
newer  popular  fabrics. 


For  the  department  or  specialty  shop  that  caters 
to  the  smart  trade  in  popular  priced  waists  and 
dresses  this  showing  is  irresistible. 


Call  and  See  It — It’s  Worth  While 


Jos.  Rosenberg  & Co. 


FACTORIES: 


134-136  Spring  St. 
84-86-88  Wooster  St. 
141-143-145  W.  36th  St. 
MOUNT  VERNON,  N.  Y. 


141-145  West  36th  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Just  Off  Broadway 


August  19,  1916 


FOR  BUYERS  AND  THEIR  ASSISTANTS 
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skirts  which  have  just  come  down  from 
I the  workroom.  This  stitching  is  usually  in 
contrasting  color,  and  frequently  is  in 
heavy  silk  floss,  though  in  a few  numbers 
the  stitching  is  done  in  colored  wool. 

Pleated  Skirts  Sell  Freely 

There  is  a very  strong  inclination  to 
favor  pleated  skirts  this  season,  and  the 
many  models  in  side  pleats,  box  pleats  and 
cluster  pleats  now  being  shown  are  selling 
readily.  Being  generally  becoming,  and, 
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Empire  Effects 

A feature  of  children’s  dresses  for  the  fall  sea- 
son. This  frock  is  of  pleated  chiffon  trimmed  with 
ruchings  of  the  material.  From  the  Brohman  Co. 

therefore,  readily  salable,  buyers  are  al- 
ways glad  to  put  pleated  skirts  in  stock. 

Smart-looking  sport  skirts,  in  large 
checks  and  plaids,  or  in  bright  plain  col- 
ors, are  being  taken  for  fall,  in  addition 
to  the  knitted  fabrics,  which,  being  par- 
ticularly well  adapted  for  skirts  of  this 
kind,  are  meeting  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. 


Petticoats 

The  petticoat  will  be  more  of  a novelty 
garment  than  ever  this  season.  Even  the 
low-priced  models  are  fancy  in  effect.  The 
smartness  of  the  petticoats  offered  to  con- 
sumers of  late  has  given  a strong  impetus 
to  the  sales  in  the  retail  store,  as  women 
nowadays  buy  several  novelty  petticoats 
where  they  would  purchase  only  one  of  a 
staple  character. 

Fabrics  Are  Soft 

Practically  all  the  materials  used  are 
soft  in  finish.  Some  of  the  stiffer  silks  are 


employed,  but  their  use  is  mostly  confined 
to  the  cheaper  goods,  wherein  stiffness 
takes  the  place  of  the  quantity  of  material 
— essential  where  the  fabric  is  of  soft  char- 
acter. 

The  fuller  petticoats  in  the  better 
grades  are  made  of  chiffon-finish  taffetas, 
in  plain,  shot  or  fancy  effects.  Satin-sur- 
face silks  are  also  seen  to  some  extent  in 
the  fall  lines.  Often  the  satin-surface  silk 
is  combined  with  taffeta. 

Dark  Colors  the  Rule 

The  average  model  is  in  dark  colors, 
but  many  bright  shades  are  seen  in  the 
petticoats  designed  for  wear  with  the  more 
dressy  gowns  or  suits.  There  are  also  am- 
ple assortments  of  styles  in  pastel  shades 
and  in  white  for  wear  with  dancing  frocks 
and  evening  gowns  of  soft  material. 

Lengths  and  Widths 

For  the  conservative  trade  the  width  is 
usually  from  2i/2  to  3i/2  yd-  The  evening 
styles  are  from  3 to  6 yd.  The  lengths  are 
slightly  longer,  in  line  with  the  slightly 
greater  length  of  the  dress  and  suit  skirts, 
namely,  3 to  5 in.  from  the  floor. 

Cotton  Petticoats 

The  new  season  petticoats  made  of  cot- 
ton fabrics,  plain  or  fancy,  are  unusually 
attractive.  In  style  they  follow  the  silk 
numbers  very  closely,  just  as  the  cotton 
fabrics  approximate  the  silk  materials  in 
weave  and  pattern. 

These  new  cotton  petticoats  are 
made  with  a wide  flounce. 


The  regulation  sailor  dress  still  sells  in 
certain  sections  of  the  country. 

Pleated  waists,  suggestive  of  the  nor- 
folk,  are  also  well  liked. 

Russian  blouses  are  being  taken  in  fair- 
sized quantities  for  young  girls.  Some  of 
the  dresses  have  the  waist  of  plain  mate- 
rial and  the  skirt  in  stripes,  plaid  or  check. 

Many  of  the  navy  blue  serge  dresses 
are  brightened  up  with  red,  Japanese  blue 
or  gold.  Fancy  silk  and  velvet  are  also  ef- 
fectively used  for  the  collar  and  cuffs  of 
these  simple  school  dresses  and  occasion- 
ally for  the  belts. 

For  early  fall  there  are  dresses  of  plain 
and  novelty  silks.  Even  at  this  early  date 
velvet  is  being  asked  for.  Entire  dresses 
of  velvet,  as  well  as  dresses  of  velvet  com- 
bined with  silk,  will  be  shown  at  the  retail- 
ers’ fall  openings. 

Party  frocks  of  silk  crepe,  net,  and 
other  sheer  fabrics,  are  included  in  many 
of  the  orders  now  being  placed  by  visiting 
buyers. 

The  Z.  & S.  Middy  Co.  have  added  to  their 
original  plant  at  88  Meserole  Street,  Brooklyn, 
the  premises  at  55-57  Hope  Street.  They  now 
have  a total  floor-space  of  25,000  sq.  ft.  for  the 
manufacture  of  middy  blouses. 

Bernard,  Wiliam  and  David  Soloman,  who  for 
many  years  have  been  associated  with  Jos.  Rosen- 
berg & Co.,  dress  and  waist  manufacturers,  have 
taken  over  the  Pansy  Waist  Co.,  151  West 
Twenty-third  Street,  and  will  manufacture  popu- 
lar-priced silk  waists. 


Children’s  Coats 

The  manufacturers  of  children’s 
coats  are  booking  large  orders  from  the 
visiting  trade.  They  are  having  great 
difficulty,  however,  in  turning  out  the 
goods  within  the  required  time. 

The  demand  includes  coats  of  wool 
plush,  wool  velour — plain  and  in  checks 
— cheviot  and  serge.  Many  of  these 
coats  are  velvet  trimmed,  and  others 
have  bands  of  plush  or  of  imitation  fur, 
while  the  more  expensive  numbers  are 
trimmed  with  all  the  types  of  fur  that 
are  now  fashionable. 

Embroidery  is  among  the  new  trim- 
mings on  the  high-class  coats,  appear- 
ing on  collars,  cuff's,  pockets  and  belts. 
Chain  stitching  is  expected  to  meet 
with  favor. 

Being  cut  on  similar  lines  to  those 
worn  by  the  grown-ups,  the  coats  have 
a wide  ripple  at  the  bottom.  Some  are 
belted,  or  finished  with  a sash,  at  the 
high,  normal  or  low  waistline. 

The  collars  are  of  various  sizes  and 
shapes.  Some  of  the  more  extreme 
are  in  cape  effect. 


Children’s  Dresses 

Many  of  the  children’s  dress  houses 
are  specializing  at  present  on  school 
dresses  of  serge,  gabardine  and  check 
and  plaided  worsteds.  The  majority  of 


these  dresses  are  made  on  simple, 
straight  lines.  Many  are  of  the  two-piece 
pattern,  though  the  one-piece  dresses,  of 
course,  hold  their  place.  Modifications  of 
the  middy  continue  to  meet  with  favor. 


Economist  photo  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 

Attractive  Mole  Set 

The  use  of  high,  rolling  collars  and  button- 
through  fastening  on  ripple  capes  is  illustrated  in 
this  moleskin  model.  This  and  the  matching  muff 
are  from  Wm.  Jackman’s  Sons. 
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SCHWARTZ 

STYLE 


Means  More  This 
Season 

Than  Ever  Before 


SCHWARTZ 

SERVICE 


Means  More  to  you — because — 

of  the  unusual  conditions  existing  in  the 
Cloafy  and  Suit  industry,  Conditions 
brought  about  by  shortage  and  high  prices 
of  materials,  labor  troubles,  etc. 


It  is  highly  important  that  you  place  your 
orders  where  absolute  and  complete  respon- 
sibility can  be  positively  relied  upon. 


Hence  Schwartz  Style  and  Schwartz  Service 

Suits  $12=  up — Coats  $7=  up 

Prompt  Deliveries  Assured  throughout  the  Season 


A.  SCHWARTZ  & CO. 


HARRY  STOLL 


20-28  West  33rd  Street 
New  York 


ABE  SCHWARTZ 


REGULATION 


SAILOR  SUIT 


For  Schools  and  Colleges 


Style  1821 — Regulation  Sailor  Suit  for 
School,  College  or  Home  Wear.  A 
worth-while  dress,  made  of  all  wool, 
double-warp,  storm  serge;  trimmed  in 
black,  blue,  white  and  red  braids;  hand 
embroidered  chevrons  on  sleeve,  stars 
on  collar,  anchor  on  shield;  yoke  skirt 
with  lacer;  strictly  tailored,  black  and 
blue,  sizes  13-15-17- 
19;  14  - 16  - 18  - 20. 

Price  


red,  black  and 

$6.75 


Special  Values — Immediate  or  Later  Delivery 


M.  HERZSTEIN  & CO. 


707  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WONDERFUL  VALUE 


This  model  is  made  of 
washable  satin  in  flesh 
color  and  white.  The  full 
sweep  flounce  is  made  of 
fine  lace  edging  alternat- 
ing with  hemstitched 
satin  band.  Net  un- 
derlay has  a rufHe  at 
the  edge. 


This 

Wonderful 
Leader 
Priced  at 
$3.50  for  a 
Limited 
Time  Only 


Order  No.  2184 

Cotton  Petticoats  $7.50  to  $18 
doz. 

Silk  Petticoats  $2.25  to  $15  each. 


Wm.  Morris  & Co  Inc. 


140  West  22nd  St. 
NEW  YORK 


The 

Economist 

Will 

Gladly  Tell 
You 


whatever  you  want 
to  know 


-about  what  to 
buy  and  where 
to  buy  it. 


-about  how  to 
handle  stocks. 


— about  any  prob- 
lem, in  fact,  that 
may  arise  in  the 
field  of  retail 
merchandising. 


Ours  is  a staff  of 
experts — always  at 


your  service. 


' 


August  19,  1916 


FOR  BUYERS  AND  THEIR  ASSISTANTS 
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Paris  Fashions  Accord  with  Goods  on  Hand 


Reports  of  Openings  a Source  of  Satisfaction  to  American  Garment  Manufacturers, 
Who  Regard  Innovations  as  Unlikely  to  Exert  Any  Adverse  Effect  on  Style  Situation 


The  cables  from  the  Economist’s  Paris 
office  regarding  the  dressmakers’  openings 
in  that  fashion  center,  published  in  our 
recent  issues,  have  been  hailed  with  grat- 
ification by  the  New  York  garment  manu- 
facturers. It  has  been  made  evident  t>iat 
the  leading  Paris  couturiers  are  not  intro- 
ducing sufficiently  radical  innovations  to 
disturb  the  present  style  situation.  As 
was  to  be  expected,  certain  new  ideas  have 
been  brought  out.  These,  however,  are 
not  so  important  as  to  affect  the  salability 
of  the  garments  now  being  shown  in  this 
market. 

Especially  as  to  skirts,  both  as  regards 
length  and  width,  were  the  manufacturers 
anxious  for  reliable  news.  The  cables 
have  shown  that  the  long  skirt  is  receiv- 
ing strong  endorsement,  but  that  a few 
houses — Bernard,  for  instance — adhere  to 
the  shorter  skirt.  The  garment  manufac- 
turers in  this  country  are  assuming  the 
same  attitude  in  this  matter  as  many  of 
the  French  houses,  showing  both  long  and 
short  skirts. 

Irregular  Hem  Skirt 

Several  of  the  Paris  houses  are  mak- 
ing skirts  with  an  irregular  line  at  the 
hem.  American  manufacturers,  however, 
do  not  look  with  favor  on  this  idea.  It  has 
been  introduced  at  various  times  without 
success.  In  the  first  place,  the  skirt  of  un- 
even length  does  not  commend  itself  to 
American  women ; second,  the  retailers 
oppose  it  because  of  the  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing alterations. 

The  skirt  train,  which  is  a feature  of 
many  of  the  evening  dresses  at  the  Paris 
openings,  has  already  been  adopted  by  our 
manufacturers.  Practically  all  of  the  new 
skirts  are  of  generous  width.  Some  flare 
slightly,  while  many  are  pleated  and  hang 
in  a straight  line.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
Callot  Soeurs  are  showing  a few  skirts 
with  less  fullness.  For  some  years,  how- 
ever, this  house  has  retained  the  narrow 
skirt,  regardless  of  the  style  tendencies ; 
hence,  these  skirts  have  no  important  bear- 
ing on  the  fashion  situation. 

Graceful  Lines  Essential 

Nor  are  the  bustle  draperies  shown  by 
Worth  accepted  here  as  yet,  American 
women  having  indicated  their  preference 
for  straight-line  effects.  Even  when  dra- 
peries are  used  they  are  allowed  to  hang 
in  long,  graceful  lines. 

The  newest  form  of  skirt  is  that  known 
in  Paris  as  the  Zouave.  This  is  shown  by 
Jenny,  Premet  and  other  well-known  mak- 
ers. In  this  3kirt  the  fullness  is  gathered 
at  the  hem  and  is  turned  under,  producing 
an  effect  resembling  the  baggy  trousers 
caught  in  at  the  ankle  worn  by  the  Al- 
gerian troops  of  the  French  Republic.  In 
some  cases,  thi3  skirt  where  it  is  turned 
under  is  caught  to  a short  underskirt;  in 
others,  it  is  gathered  on  an  elastic  band 
and  the  puffing  is  attached  in  the  same 
manner  as  a hem. 


This  skirt  is  shown  by  Jenny  with  vel- 
vet pantalettes.’  American  garment  man- 
ufacturers have  no  confidence  in  panta- 
lettes. They  were  shown  about  a year  ago 
and  were  taken  up  only  in  evening  and 
dancing  dresses  and  then  solely  by  such 
young  misses  as  seek  the  extreme. 

Suit  Coat  Lengths 

In  suit  coats  the  Russian  blouse  is  fa- 
vored by  Worth  and  by  most  of  the  other 
famous  makers.  Doucet  and  Paquin  are 
showing  many  tight-fitting  ripple  jackets 
in  knee  length.  Bernard,  Bulloz  and  Beer 
include  in  their  exhibit  many  long-waisted 
suit  coats  with  a ripple  below  the  waist- 
line. 

The  most  interesting  of  Drecoll’s  suits 
are  fitted,  are  knee-length  and  are  in  short- 
waisted  effect.  Jenny  is  showing  a large 
number  of  medium-length  jackets. 

The  New  York  suit  houses  are  follow- 
ing this  idea  of  variety  in  coat  lengths  ana 
are  using  both  fitted  and  straight  lines. 
Some  use  is  being  made,  too,  of  the  ex- 
tremely long  suit  coat  which  follows  the 
figure  lines. 

Variety  is  also  applied  to  the  dress 
bodices  in  fitted  and  in  straight  lines.  In 
many  of  Jenny’s  dresses  the  bodice  is  but- 
toned at  the  back  and  has  the  very  full 
sleeve.  Cheruit  is  showing  slip-over-the- 
head  dresses  on  loose  lines.  Callot’s  are  of 
the  straight  Moyen  Age  and  of  the  Direc- 
toire  types,  while  Jenny  is  drawing  her 
inspiration  from  the  Louis  XIV  and  Louis 
XV  periods,  when  fitted  effects  were  in 
vogue. 

Manufacturers  and  retailers  alike  are 
well  pleased  with  the  tendencies  as  to 
bodices,  for  strict  adherence  to  one  form 
would  increase  the  difficulty  in  satisfac- 
torily fitting  the  consumer. 

Fullness  in  Sleeves 

The  leg-of-mutton  with  considerable 
fullness  above  the  elbow  is  one  of  the  new 
season’s  sleeve  forms.  Bulloz,  Bernard, 
Jenny  and  Premet  are  among  the  makers 
who  are  showing  this  type  of  sleeve.  As 
the  few  extremely  full  sleeves  that  have 
been  shown  are  not  meeting  with  much 
success,  the  extreme  in  fullness  has  not  yet 
been  taken  up  by  American  manufactur- 
ers. They  believe  that  the  vogue  for  very 
large  sleeves  will  not  come  in  until  the 
tight-fitting  bodice  has  won  success. 

Another  notable  innovation  is  the 
sleeve  made  of  a different  material  from 
that  used  for  the  dress  itself.  Bernard  is 
even  employing  fur  for  sleeves. 

Neck  Finishes 

High  collars  are  being  favored  by  prac- 
tically all  of  the  leading  suit  and  coat 
manufacturers,  but  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance the  collar  is  convertible.  Often  the 
collar  is  flat  and  very  large,  some  extend- 
ing over  the  shoulders  in  cape  or  sailor  col- 
lar effect.  In  bodices  and  dresses  high 
collars  are  used. 


Collars  that  are  high  in  the  back  and 
sides  and  open  at  the  throat  are  dominant. 
American  manufacturers,  however,  have 
had  their  greatest  success  with  the  low, 
flat  collar  or  the  convertible  collar,  as  the 
choker  effects  are  not  well  received  by  the 
average  woman. 

Favored  Fabrics 

Paris  makers  are  using  quantities  of 
wool  jersey  for  dresses,  suits  and  coats. 
Silk  jersey  is  a favored  material  for  waists 
and  for  street  and  afternoon  dresses.  The 
extensive  use  of  silk  jersey  in  Paris,  to- 
gether with  the  success  achieved  by  silk 
jersey  garments  in  this  country  through- 
out the  spring  and  summer,  gives  this  ma- 
terial a high  place  in  the  confidence  of  the 
entire  garment  trade. 

In  other  fabrics,  too,  Paris  shows  no 
particular  change  from  the  movement  as 
developed  here.  Velvet,  wool  velour,  char- 
meuse,  satin  and  metallic  brocades  con- 
tinue in  high  favor.  Metallic  laces  and 
tissues,  as  well  as  silk  and  metal  brocades, 
are  used  by  the  French  makers  for  entire 
dresses  or  in  combination  with  other  fab- 
rics, and  also  for  trimmings. 

♦ 

Paris  Models  on  View 

Collection  from  Leading  Houses  on  Exhibi- 
tion in  New  York 

A collection  of  Paris  models  is  being 
shown  in  New  York,  at  the  Holland  House, 
by  Mrs.  Belle  Armstrong  Whitney.  It  in- 
cludes coats,  suits,  dresses  and  blouses 
from  many  well-known  makers,  such  as 
Paquin,  Premet,  Bernard,  Jenny,  Drecoll, 
and  Martial  & Armand ; also  fur  sets  (hat, 
collar  and  muff) , gaiters,  handbags,  spats, 
shoes,  girdles  and  fancy  aprons. 

One  of  the  notable  features  of  the  ex- 
hibit is  the  number  of  new  imported  mate- 
rials employed  in  the  various  models. 

A decided  novelty  is  a three-piece  suit 
by  Bernard,  made  of  blue  gabardine,  with 
waist  made  of  the  same  novelty  check  silk 
as  is  used  for  the  coat  lining.  The  coat  is 
also  suitable  for  wear  as  a separate  wrap. 
There  are  several  other  three-piece  suits 
having  the  waist  made  of  the  same  mate- 
rial as  the  coat  lining. 

The  skirts  of  some  of  the  dresses  and 
suits  were  of  uneven  length.  Many  of  the 
skirts  showed  a considerable  increase  in 
length. 

♦ 

New  Firm  in  Denver 

Harry  M.  Bull  has  resigned  the  managership 
of  the  Shaw  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Greeley,  Col.,  which 
he  has  held  for  nearly  four  years,  and  together 
with  A.  E.  Housh  has  purchased  the  store  of  C. 
A.  House,  Denver. 

Mr.  Bull  and  his  partner  are  experienced  dry 
goods  men.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Housh  formerly 
traveled  on  the  road  for  Marshall  Field  & Co., 
Chicago,  and  subsequently  they  were  associated 
in  the  wholesale  business  in  Denver. 
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Three  Splendid  Sellers 

From  The  M & C Line 


Now  being  shown  with  dozens  of  others  equally 
attractive  at  New  York’s  skirt-style  headquarters 

1182  Broadway  Floor 

See  the  Line 
See  the  Line 
See  the  Line 


M & C SKIRT  CO. 


-1 


COM 


F AS  H I 


AUGUST 


The  suit  with  long  coat,  favored  by 
many  of  the  prominent  makers,  is 
illustrated  in  this  wool  velour  suit 
with  fur  collar,  cuffs  and  trimming, 
from  Jos.  Eckstein.  The  hat  is  from 
Halny  Hat  Co. 


Salient  Styles 

We  emphasize  this  week: 

Novelty  lace  veils  worn  with  small  hats. 

Fur  trimmings  on  suits  and  coats. 

Cape  collars  of  fur  on  separate  coats. 

The  tendency  for  long  suit  coats. 

The  favor  extended  to  satin  for  afternoon 
and  evening  dresses. 

Separate  waists  worn  outside  the  skirt. 

Military  effects  in  millinery. 

Chenille  embroidery  on  neckwear. 

The  combination  of  two  pelts  in  fur  neck- 
pieces. 

The  ample  lines  with  fullness  at  hem  charac- 
teristic of  separate  coats. 


The  large  cape  collars  and  wide  cuffs, 
now  a feature  of  evening  wraps,  are 
exemplified  in  this  garment  of  rose 
velvet  with  mink  trimmings,  from  H. 
Samuels  & Sons. 


This  evening  gown  of  mauve  satin  Is 
in  line  with  the  vogue  for  metal  laces 
and  the  use  of  embroideries  and 
fringes.  It  also  accords  with  the  re- 
vival of  tunics.  From  G.  M.  Piermont 
& Co. 


The  use  of  elaborate  embroidery  is 
an  important  development  in  veilings. 
In  this  veil,  from  Lewis  & Bettinson, 
the  embroidery  is  in  two  tones  of  gray 
on  a hexagon  mesh. 
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One  of  the  fancy  fur  collars  with 
stole  ends  which  are  among  the  sea- 
son’s novelties  is  here  shown.  It  is  of 
ermine  trimmed  with  strips  of  skunk 
alternating  with  puffed  bands  of  vel- 
vet. This  and  the  round  muff  of  velvet 
and  skunk  is  from  Revillon  Freres. 


That  fur  trim- 
mings will  again 
be  a strong 
feature  of  fall 
suits  is  .recog- 
nized by  C.  Ken- 
yon Co.,  pro- 
ducers of  this 
suit,  with  trim- 
mings of  seal  on 
collar,  cuffs  and 
front  of  coat. 


The  use  of  1 
plaids  in  mote 
sport  coats,  one 
season’s  tendeni 
exemplified  in  th 
ment,  from  Max 
& Co. 


Satins  are  a leading  material  for  afternoon  dresses,  being 
often  combined  with  velvet.  In  this  dress,  from  Siegel  & 
Sobel,  metifs  of  velvet  are  appliqued  on  skirt  and  bodice. 


A conservative  form  of  the  smart  basque 
style  in  separate  blouses  is  presented  in.  this 
waist  from  Cobden-Scott  Co.  It  is  made  of 
sheer  silk  crSpe  and  has  touches  of  hand  em- 
broidery. 
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Fan-shaped  wings  in  high 
arrangements  are  an  accept- 
ed trimming  for  fur  millinery, 
as  shown  in  this  hat  from 
Hewlett-Robin  Co. 


This  garment,  from  C.  G. 
Gunther’s  Sons,  illustrates 
the  application  to  fur  coats 
of  large  capes  in  a different 
pelt  from  that  of  the  coat 
itself.  Here  the  cape  is  of 
fitch  and  the  cuffs  and  band 
trimmings  are  of  fitch  fin- 
ished with  head,  brush  and 
paws. 


Lustrous  cloths  hold  a strong 
place  for  fall.  In  this  dress  silk 
serge  is  combined  with  chiffon 
velvet.  The  full  puff  sleeves 
and  high  rolling  collar,  are  other 
interesting  features.  From  ICup- 
fer  Bros.,  Inc. 


Tie  military  effect.?  in  small  hats  are  typified 
this  hat  of  fur  with  tassel  of  silver  and  silk. 
Other  soldierly  touch  is  given  by  the  chin- 
lp  effect  in  fur  on  the  veil.  Hat  and  veil  are 
m Hewlett-Robin  Co. 


Tricorne  shapes  are  a strong  feature 
this  season.  This  hat  in  silver  gray 
velvet  with  ribbon  trimming  is  from 
Wm.  Rosenblum  & Co.  Chenille  em- 
broidery as  a decoration  is  the  new 
note  shown  in  the  collar  and  cuff  set 
of  broadcloth,  which  is  from  Cobden- 
Scott  Co. 
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The  rich  ramage  design  in 
purple  on  a hexagon  mesh  of 
brown  is  the  feature  of  this  veil 
from  E.  & Z.  Van  Raalte. 


The  fashion  for  novelty 
capes  developed  in  a com- 
bination of  furs  is  well  served 
by  this  mole  and  seal  crea- 
tion, with  tie  finish  at  the 
throat.  This,  with  the  round 
muff  of  mole,  is  from  H.  J. 
Miseho  & Co.,  Inc. 


The  straight  line  Moyen  Age  style 
is  shown  in  this  evening  gown  of  silver 
and  gold  cloth  combined  with  net, 
with  sleeves  of  draped  tulle  in  scarf 
effect.  This  creation,  together  with 
the  wrap  of  silver  cloth  trimmed  with 
bands  of  ermine,  was  exhibited  by  the 
Mitchell  Brothers  Co.,  Chicago,  at  the 
recent  Style  Show  in  that  city. 


This  waist,  from  Henry  Froelich, 
Inc.,  reflects  the  vogue  for  extensive 
use  of  beads  and  bugles  on  dark 
waists'.  It  is  made  of  navy  blue  sheer 
silk  crepe,  with  surplice  collar  and 
cuffs  of  the  same  material  in  buff  color. 


Fitted  effects  in  suits  are  featured  for 
fall.  This  suit  of  wool  velour,  with 
long  coat  having  seal  collar  and  bands 
of  seal  at  edge,  side  and  cuffs,  is  from 
L.  Goldstein  & Co. 


■> 
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Velvet  evening  wraps  with  fur  trim- 
mings will  'nave  a strong  vogue.  In 
this  model  in  light  green  chiffon  vel- 
velt  the  collar  is  ermine  trimmed. 
Shown  by  A.  H.  Flanders  Co. 


By  unfastening  snaps  and  buttons 
this  skirt  can  be  converted  into  a wrap 
or  kimono.  As  will  be  noticed,  it  is 
so  cut  and  arranged  as  to  prevent  bulg- 
ing. This  model  is  made  of  blue  broad- 
cloth embroidered  in  the  national  col- 
ors. Shown  by  Ash-Madden-Rae  Co. 
Patent  applied  for. 


Large  fur  collars  give  smart  finish- 
ing touch  to  winter  coats.  This  gar- 
ment of  rose-colored  duvetyne  is  made 
with  bolero  effect  with  pleated  skirt. 
Cape  collar  and  sleeve  trimming  of 
fur.  Shown  by  F.  Siegel  & Bros. 


mown 


Rich  woolen  fabrics  are  favored  for 
separate  coats,  as  shown  in  this  model 
of  wool  velour,  with  fullness  caught  in 
at  sides.  The  cape,  collar  and  deep 
cuffs  are  other  notes.  Shown  by  Per- 
cival  B.  Palmer  & Co. 
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^pHE  complete  lines  of  both  the  Mitchell 
Dress  and  the  Queen  Anne  Dress,  now 
being  shown  in  our  display  rooms — an  unusual 
collection  of  afternoon  gowns  for  street  wear 
in  silk  wool  fabrics,  will  be  shown  by  our  road 
salesmen  in  your  territory  in  September. 

An  early  appointment  with  him  will  secure 
you  the  advantages  of  great  variety  for 
selection  and  insure  prompt  deliveries  of  these 
very  desirable  garments. 

Mitchell  Bros.  Company 

325  West  Adams  Street 
CHICAGO 
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Ladies'  Silk  Waists 

This  famous  brand  is  now  produced 
by  a new  Mitchell  Organization,  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  making  of 
waists  of  quality. 

The  New  Lucille  Models  in  silk 
and  fancy  waists  in  Georgette  Crepes 
and  fancy  silks,  show  a greater  variety 
of  design  and  colorful  combination. 

Opoznauer  Company 

325  West  Adams  Street 
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Fashion  Trend  as  Shown  at  Paris  Openings 

Details  as  to  the  Most  Important  Exhibits  Made  by  Martial  & Armand,  Agnes,  Bulloz 
and  Bernard,  Supplementing  the  Cables  Which  Were  Presented  in  Our  Last  Issue 

(Paris  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  2 Rue  des  Italiens) 


Paris,  Aug.  3,  1916. — The  first  of  the 
big  Paris  houses  to  show  their  collection 
of  fall  models  to  the  American  buyers  was 
Martial  & Armand.  Their  opening,  which 
began  on  Monday  of  this  week,  was  well 
attended.  The  three  spacious  salons  were 
filled,  and  the  collection,  which  was  com- 
posed of  140  models,  was  most  favorably 
received. 

Silhouette 

The  dominant  silhouette  at  this  house 
was  of  the  Moyen  Age  type;  that  is,  the 
long,  straight,  loose-waisted  line.  The  hips 
were  straight  and  flat,  and  the  fullness  of 
the  skirts  was  either  evenly  distributed 
from  front  to  back  or  massed  at  front  and 
back. 

A slight  tendency  toward  the  use  of 
wide  girdles  sloping  from  the  front  toward 
the  back  was  noted.  These  were  chiefly 
used  in  separate  coats  and  in  one-piece 
dresses. 

Suit  Coat  Features 

The  suit  models  had  jackets  in  half  and 
seven-eighths  length.  In  many  of  these 
the  bodice  portion  extended  to  the  hips, 
below  which  point  the  coat  skirt  fell  in 
shaped  or  pleated  forms.  Russian  blouses 
were  prominent. 

Collars  and  Sleeves 

The  collars  were  broad,  and  in  both 
turnover  and  funnel  form.  The  funnel- 
shaped  collars  covered  the  chin,  and  gener- 
ally were  of  fur.  Several  had  the  wide 
Velasquez  collar  springing  from  the  top  of 
a high  choker  band  and  falling  to  the  edge 
of  the  shoulder.  High  Medici  collars,  fas- 
tening with  long,  tapering  revers  at  the 
front,  were  among  the  novelties. 

A new  collar  launched  by  Martial  & Ar- 
mand is  of  wide,  rounded,  turnover  type, 
made  of  fur  or  cloth.  It  starts  from  a 
3-in.  straight,  stiffened  band,  and  stands 
away  from  the  neck  at  the  sides. 

The  sleeves  of  suit  coats  were  set  in 
either  at  the  normal  or  at  the  low  shoul- 
der line,  with  fullness  from  elbow  to  wrist. 

Suits  Show  Longer  Skirts 

In  all  the  suits  and  in  many  of  the 
dresses  the  skirt  was  of  ankle  length,  un- 
draped, and  less  full.  Usually  the  skirt 
wa3  hung  from  an  inside  belt  2 or  3 in. 
wide.  Long  tunics  and  apron  tunics  were 
prominent. 

Dressy  Suits 

Dressy  suits  were  conspicuous.  These 
were  in  dark,  rich  tones.  The  materials 
were  satin  panecla  and  brocades,  also 
plushes  in  combination  with  chiffon  and 
with  satin.  Dark  wool  velour  was  trimmed 
with  heavy  wool  jersey  in  contrasting 
color. 

For  the  plainer  suits,  homespuns,  wool 
velours,  diaburs  and  duvetynes  were  the 
chief  fabrics,  in  dark  greens,  blues  and 
plums.  Many  of  these  suits  were  trimmed 
with  bands  of  silk  plush. 

A new  color,  called  Pinard,  of  a Bur- 


gundy cast,  with  a brownish  tinge,  was 
shown.  “Pinard”  is  what  the  French  sol- 
diers call  the  red  wine  served  out  to  them. 

Chemise  Dress  Dominates 

The  chemise — or  slip-over-the-head — 
dress,  loosely  hung  from  shoulder  to  hem, 
with  straight  line  at  the  sides,  and  with 
a belt  at  a raised  waist  crossing  front  and 
back,  was  prominent.  For  these  Martial 
& Armand  used  blue  serge,  double  tryko, 
and  combinations  of  duvetyne  and  chiffon, 
plush  and  chiffon,  and  plush  and  satin. 

There  were  several  dresses  with  waist- 
coat blouse  of  brocade,  chiffon  sleeves,  and 
skirt  of  contrasting  fabric.  All  street 
dresses  of  wool  fabrics  had  long  sleeves. 
The  collars  of  these  dresses  were  high  in 
the  back  and  cut  out  in  front,  or  were 
with  collarless  neck  in  rounded  or  square 
line. 

Dressy  Afternoon  Gowns 

One  of  the  innovations  in  dressy  after- 
noon gowns  was  the  use  of  elbow-length 


Economist  photo  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 

The  Chemise  Dress 

As  stated  by  our  Paris  office,  a very  important 
feature  of  the  dressmakers’  openings  in  that  center 
is  the  slip-over-the-head  or  chemise  dress.  That 
the  Economist  foresaw  this  development  is  indi- 
cated by  the  above  illustration,  which  is  a repro- 
duction of  one  of  the  plates  in  our  Fall  Fashion 
Number  of  last  year  (June  19,  1915)  and  shows 
a dress  of  the  slip-over  character  which  was  in- 
cluded in  our  importations  at  that  time.  This  gown 
was  extensively  copied  in  this  country  for  misses 
and  for  slender  women. 


sleeves.  Usually  the  upper  half  of  the  bod- 
ice was  transparent. 

Long  tunics  of  chiffon  reaching  to 
within  3 or  4 in.  of  the  skirt  edge,  and 
loosely  belted  at  the  normal  waistline,  were 
among  the  smartest  styles.  Chiffons  em- 
broidered in  chenille  were  a marked  note. 

Separate  Coats 

Heavy  cheviots  or  wool  velours  were 
largely  used  for  separate  coats.  Coats  in 
plain  velour,  trimmed  with  a matching 
plaid  velour,  were  among  the  novelties. 

Practically  all  the  coats  showed  the  low 
shoulder  line  and  full  bishop  sleeves.  These 
sleeves  were  gathered,  and  applied  to  the 
shoulder  in  an  upstanding  ruche,  and  were 
drawn  into  a wide  cuff  band  at  the  wrist. 
They  were  very  ample,  and  of  practically 
the  same  fullness  at  top  as  bottom. 

Dressy  coats  of  dark  plush  trimmed 
with  fur,  and  evening  coats  in  vivid  col- 
ored silk  plush,  were  made  on  loose,  ample 
lines.  The  majority  were  of  seven-eighths 
length,  but  a few  were  full-length. 

All  of  the  suits  were  lavishly  trimmed 
with  fur,  moleskin  and  gray  astrakhan 
having  the  preference.  Soutache  braiding 
and  embroideries,  in  silk  and  in  metal,  fig- 
ured conspicuously  on  wool  and  silk 
dresses. 

On  evening  gowns  metal  laces  were 
used  in  combination  with  embroidered 
chiffons  and  silk  voiles,  and  also  as  trim- 
mings for  maline,  Chantilly  and  French 
filet.  White  nets  embroidered  in  silver  and 
in  crystal,  and  black  net  or  black  lace  em- 
broidered in  gold,  were  marked  notes.  The 
use  of  ribbons  was  also  noted. 

A new  taffeta  ribbon  with  velvet  edge 
was  effectively  used  as  trimming  on  the 
net  gowns. 

For  corsage  garnitures,  artificial  flow- 
ers made  of  colored  metal  ribbons  with  iri- 
descent pearl  foliage  were  a novelty. 


What  Agnes  Showed 

The  long  tunic  and  the  loose,  straight 
line,  both  in  suits  and  dresses,  were 
marked  notes  of  the  Agnes  opening.  This, 
too,  was  largely  attended,  and  American 
buyers  bought  heavily. 

Three  Types  of  Suit  Coats 

The  tailored  suit  coats  at  this  house  are 
of  three  distinct  types.  There  is  the  coat 
of  medium  length,  with  fitted  body  portion 
and  double  or  single  breasted.  There  is 
the  seven-eighths  length,  with  short,  tight- 
fitting  body  and  long,  gathered  tunic,  re- 
calling the  1820  period.  Thirdly,  there  is 
the  Russian  blouse  style,  with  tunic  reach- 
ing to  within  2 in.  of  the  suit  skirt  hem, 
and  finished  with  a 12-in.  band  of  fur. 

Wool  jerseys,  wool  velours,  and  English 
mixtures  are  the  chief  fabrics.  Preferred 
colors  are  golden  brown,  dull  blue,  beige, 
and  horizon  blue.  Many  suits  of  black 
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CALL  TO  SEE 

Another  Kolbert  Triumph 

THE  GREATEST 
OF  THE 
SEASON’S  WRAPS 


THE  GREATEST 
OF  THE 

SEASON’S  WRAPS 


Confined  to  One  Merchant 
in  Each  Town 


Another  delightful  theme  added 
to  the 

Kolbert  Style  Symphonies 

Seen  in  Our  Showroom  Only 

Also  Extensive  Showing 

of  the  finer  Style  features  in  Bolivias, 
Wool  Velours,  Diagonal  Velours, 
Chiffon  Velvets,  New  Pan- America 
Silk  Velours  and  all  the  smartest 
materials  in 

Fur  Trimmed  Effects 
COME  IN 

ED.  KOLBERT  & CO. 

25-27-29  West  31st  Street  New  York 


Stout  Waists  Exclusively 


A.  B.C.  Waists 
will  win  for 
your  Waist 
Section  the 
most  desir- 
able trade — 
and  bring 
back  custom- 
ers for  repeat 
sales. 


Alfred  Beer  Co. 

Makers  of  A. B.C.  Stout  Waists 

116  W.  32d  Street,  New  York 


SUSQUEHANNA  SILK  MILLS 

MAKERS  OF 


<]]  This  group  includes  a complete  line  of  various  silks  in 
standard  weaves,  especially  made  for  the  manufacturing  and 
dry  goods  trade. 

WHOLESALE  ONLY 


New  York 

BOSTON: 

52  Chauncy  Street 
PHILADELPHIA: 
1211  Arch  Street 


City,  18  West  18th  Street 


Branch  Offices 


CHICAGO: 

230  South  Fifth  Avenue 
ST.  LOUIS: 

503  North  Twelfth  Street 


Read  the  “ Ads /" 


< 


\ 


The  advertising  pages  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist 
are  full  of  “News  Value”  for  the  up  to  date  mer- 
chant and  buyer.  Many  of  the  leading  manufac- 
turers in  all  textile  lines  use  the  pages  of  this  jour- 
nal to  quickly  acquaint  the  whole  trade  with  news 
of  their  latest  productions. 


Read  the  “Ad"  "Pages! 
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satin  are  trimmed  with  fur.  Black  satin 
suits  are  trimmed  with  gray  rabbit. 

The  chemise  line  dresses  at  this  house 
take  the  redingote  form.  Many  of  these 
have  the  straight  coat  effect,  buttoning 
down  the  front  and  opening  over  an  under- 
skirt of  contrasting  material.  The  most 
effective  combinations  in  these  dresses 
were  navy  blue  serge  with  black  satin, 
gray  satin  with  matching  chiffon,  and  navy 
blue  faille  with  black  serge. 

Dress  Trimmings 

Many  of  these  redingote  dresses  are 
trimmed  with  heavy  embroidery,  or  sou- 
tache braiding,  in  silk  or  metal.  Pockets, 
embroidered  or  braided,  are  retained  as 
a skirt  trimming.  Agnes  also  uses  belts  of 
the  fabric  and  wide  girdles  of  rich  metal 
brocades,  as  well  as  ribbons,  for  dresses 
and  on  the  skirts  of  suits. 

High  standing  collars  of  lace,  boned  at 
the  sides,  and  with  short,  pointed  opening 
in  front,  figure  on  most  of  her  dresses. 
Little,  if  any,  use  is  made  by  this  house 
of  the  collars  which  stand  away  from  the 
throat. 

The  important  feature  of  the  dressier 
afternoon  frocks  is  the  use  of  black  satin. 

Agnes  Shows  Draperies 

The  draped  skirt  is  still  featured,  but 
chiefly  in  the  dressier  types.  The  long, 
flowing  lines,  leaving  the  hips  flat,  are  fa- 
vored. 

The  skirts  of  Agnes’  tailored  suits  are 
made  on  straight  lines,  without  drapery  or 
overskirts.  Many  show  a slight  irregular- 
ity of  line  at  the  bottom,  being  from  1 in. 
to  li/2  in.  longer  at  front  and  back  than  at 
the  sides. 

High  colors,  rich  metal-brocaded 
failles,  colored  metal  gauzes  embroid- 
ered in  gold  or  silver,  and  veiled  with 
silk  Brussels  net  in  colors,  wide  gold  lace 
in  Renaissance  designs,  spangled  nets  and 
wide  brocaded  ribbons,  figure  conspicu- 
ously in  Agnes’  evening  gowns.  Rich  and 
striking  combinations  of  colors  are  noted. 
Practically  all  have  a shallow,  rounded  de- 
colletage,  with  pendant  collar  of  lace  or 
net  across  the  back,  and  loose,  flowing 
sleeves  of  net  or  lace.  The  fitted  corsage 
is  short-waisted.  The  skirts  are  of  ankle 
length,  with  full  overdraperies  of  net  or 
lace,  and  long,  square  court  trains. 


Bulloz  and  Bernard 

Bulloz  and  Bernard  showed  their  col- 
lection to  American  buyers  to-day.  Both 
openings  were  well  attended,  and  the  buy- 
ers, among  whom  were  representatives  of 
many  of  the  most  important  American 
houses,  seemed  pleased  with  the  models. 

Here,  as  in  the  openings  already  re- 
ported, the  loose,  flowing,  straight  line 
dominated.  Practically  all  of  the  one-piece 
dresses  were  loosely  hung  from  the  shoul- 
der to  the  hem.  The  Bulloz  models  showed 
skirts  of  ankle  length  and  less  full.  The 
majority  of  the  Bernard  dresses,  on  the 
contrary,  were  made  with  skirts  a good 
inch  to  2 in.  above  the  ankle. 

Bulloz’s  Suits 

Bulloz’s  suits  have  half-length  jackets, 
cut  loose  and  full,  and  made  of  fine  accor- 


deon  pleats.  These  are  worn  with  skirts 
of  the  same  material,  similarly  pleated. 
The  majority  of  Bulloz’s  suits  are  simply 
cut  and  have  but  little  trimming.  Their 
most  novel  feature  is  the  outlining  of  the 
armholes  with  fur  or  heavy  silk  cords. 

Plush  as  a trimming  for  wool  velour 
suits  is  much  in  evidence.  A new  silk  plush 
resembling  panne  velvet  is  combined  with 
fine  blue  serge  in  many  of  the  dresses. 

Bulloz’s  evening  dresses  are  built  on 
long,  slender  princess  lines,  with  net  over- 
draperies. Gold  and  black  is  a marked 
color  note  in  evening  gowns  and  in  dressy 
afternoon  costumes.  Satins  in  black  and 
in  strong  colors  are  also  extensively  used. 
The  Bianchini  two-colored,  double-faced 
satin  damask  described  in  this  correspond- 
ence several  weeks  ago  is  used  by  Bulloz. 

Bernard’s  Tailormades 

Bernard,  as  usual,  makes  a strong  fea- 
ture of  tailormades,  and  his  reputation 
drew  a large  crowd  of  buyers  to  his  open- 
ing. His  collection  includes  an  exceptional 
number  of  novelties. 

Among  these  are  suit  coats  with  long- 
waisted  body  portions  made  of  charmeuse, 
and  full  tunics  of  fur  reaching  to  within 
6 in.  of  the  skirt  edge.  Some  of  the  wool 
velour  suits  have  long  tunic  coats  with 
wide  shawl  collars  and  sleeves  of  fur.  In 
others  the  fitted  body  of  the  coat  is  in 
fur,  and  the  long,  full,  gathered  coat  tunic 
is  of  the  velour.  The  skirts  of  these  suits 
are  quite  short,  but  less  full  than  those  of 
the  past  seasons. 

Among  other  striking  models  are  the 
short,  loose,  box  coats  in  plain-colored  vel- 
vet, with  skirts  of  checked  or  plaided  zibel- 
ine. 

All  of  Bernard’s  tailored  garments  are 
lavishly  trimmed  with  fur.  The  collars,  in 
general,  are  high,  wide,  and  draped  in 
soft  folds  about  the  throat.  A novel  trim- 
ming of  gray  rabbit  edged  with  raccoon 
was  the  feature  of  one  of  the  simple  blue 
serge  suits.  In  another  model,  birds’ 
breasts  are  used  in  place  of  fur  on  the  col- 
lar and  cuffs. 

Straight-Line  Dresses 

All  of  the  dresses  at  this  house  are  ex- 
treme examples  of  the  loose,  free  line. 
Many  are  unbelted,  and  hang  straight  from 
shoulder  to  hem. 

Charmeuse,  in  dark  shades  of  green, 
taupe,  and  brown,  trimmed  with  fur,  is 
used  for  the  afternoon  gowns.  These  are 
richly  embroidered  in  gold,  or  are  braided 
with  dull  gold  soutache. 

Coats  and  Wraps 

Separate  coats  and  evening  wraps  at 
Bernard’s  are  built  on  loose,  ample  lines, 
and  are  in  three-quarter  and  full  length. 

Motor  wraps  are  developed  in  heavy 
homespuns  and  wool  mixtures  in  dark  col- 
ors. The  evening  wraps  are  largely  in 
rich  metal  brocades,  trimmed  with  wide 
bands  of  fur  at  the  lower  edge  and  with 
wide  fur  collars. 

In  all  of  the  garments  the  collars  are 
cut  straight,  in  wide  band  form,  and  stand 
away  from  the  neck,  draping  in  folds  at 
front  and  back. 


Illustration  Contest 


Conducted  by  Providence  Store  in  Connection 
With  Anniversary 

In  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  their  busi- 
ness the  Gladding  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  are  conducting  a prize  contest  for  illustra- 
tions. These  illustrations  are  to  be  used  as  part 
of  the  concern’s  advertising  campaign,  and  are  to 
be  in  pen  and  ink  only — no  wash  drawings  or  col- 
ored sketches.  The  drawings  will  be  judged  as  to 
appropriateness,  artistic  merit  and  advertising 
value.  The  announcement  states  that  the  compe- 
tition will  close  on  Sept.  15  next.  The  prizes  ag- 
gregate $500. 

From  the  announcement  it  is  further  evident 
that  the  concern  will  conduct  a Fashion  Week,  a 
Young  People’s  Week,  a Home  Week  and  an  Ap- 
preciation Week. 

Inasmuch  as  the  concern  began  its  career  ten 
years  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  a pretty  good  opportunity  is  offered 
to  artists  to  exercise  their  imagination  and  in- 
genuity, as  well  as  their  drawing  talent. 
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New  Book  on  Texti'e  Processes  Will  Aid 
Salespeople  and  Others 

A concise,  but  very  comprehensive  work  of  a 
non-technical  character  on  the  manufacture  of 
fabrics  is  “Textiles,”  a new  addition  to  D.  Apple- 
ton  & Co.’s  Educational  Series.  The  author, 
Paul  H.  Nystrom,  Ph.  D.,  is  known  to  many  of 
our  readers  as  having  been  Associate  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

In  a work  of  such  proportions — some  330 
pages — it  would  be  impossible  to  cover  at  length 
all  the  processes  involved  in  the  preparation  of 
the  various  fabrics  and  their  transformation  into 
yarns  and  then  into  an  infinitude  of  fabrics.  So 
well  has  Dr.  Nystrom  accomplished  his  task,  how- 
ever, that  his  new  work  will  be  of  great  value 
to  distributors,  and  especially  to  salespeople,  who 
wish  to  broaden  their  knowledge  of  the  goods 
they  handle.  There  is  a commendable  absence 
of  irrelevant  matter,  all  of  the  space  at  the 
author’s  disposal  being  used  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, and  the  facts  are  presented  with  such 
clearness  that  they  can  readily  be  absorbed. 

+ 

Adman’s  Change 


A.  W.  Shafer  has  resigned  the  post  of  adver- 
tising and  salesmanager  for  the  six  stores  con- 
ducted in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  by  Stumpf  & Lang- 
hoff,  Ltd.,  and  has  become  advertising  and  sales- 
manager for  the  Davidson  Bros.  Co.,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa.  Prior  to  his  connection  with  the  Stumpf 
& Langhoff  concern  Mr.  Shafer  wras  advertising 
manager  for  Ed.  Schuster  & Co.,  who  operate 
three  large  department  stores  in  Milwaukee,  and 
before  that  he  was  advertising  manager  for  L. 
M.  Blumstein,  a corporation  conducting  two  de- 
partment stores  in  New  York  City. 

4 

Atlanta  Firm’s  Purchase 


The  J.  M.  High  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  pur- 
chased the  premises  now  occupied  by  the  Cham- 
berlin-Johnson-DuBose  Co.,  in  that  city,  the  con- 
sideration being  $500,000.  The  latter  concern 
will  erect  a five-story  building  for  its  occupancy. 

W.  H.  Brittain,  president  and  manager  of  the 
J.  M.  High  Co.  was  in  the  New  York  market  this 
week. 

4 

The  business  of  the  Stoughton  Co.,  White- 
field,  N.  H.,  has  been  divided  and  now  has  four 
separate  owners.  J.  N.  Salomon,  who  has  stores 
in  Littleton  & Groveton,  N.  H.,  has  bought  the 
dry  goods  department  and  will  continue  it,  oc- 
cupying part  of  two  floors  of  the  Stoughton 
Building,  which  will  be  divided  under  the  new 
ownership. 
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Rengo  Belt  Corsets 


( Trade  Mark  Registered ) 


The  Shapely  Corset  for 
Stout  Women 


Quality 

dominates  every 
part  of  a Rengo 
Model. 


Quality 

in  Stout  Wo- 


men’s Corsets  4s 
all-important. 

It  insures  long 
service,  lasting 
shapeliness  and 
correct  lines. 


Prices : 

$15.00  to  $36.00 


Cro  wn  Corset  Co. 

170  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Style  215 — Price  $15 

Rengo  Belt  model  made  of  firm  coutil 
with  reinforcement  over  the  abdomen 
to  hold  the  flesh  in  restriction.  Medium 
bust,  long  skirt,  with  elastic  bands  in 
the  back  to  hold  the  corset  snugly  to 
the  figure. 
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Fall  Corset  Styles 


Retailers  are  Buying  Freely  of  the 
Finer  Quality  Models 

The  fall  corset  business  is  proving  very 
satisfactory  to  manufacturers.  Retailers 
are  placing  excellent  sized  orders  and  are 
taking  a large  proportion  of  corsets  in  fine 
qualities. 

Many  of  the  buyers  for  the  larger 
stores  continue  to  favor  the  $8.50  corsets, 
even  though  the  quality  is  far  below  that 
of  previous  seasons.  The  $1.25  corset  is 
taking  fairly  well  in  some  localities,  but 
in  other  sections  it  has  not  been  a suc- 
cessful seller.  It  is  anticipated,  however, 
that  the  $1.25  and  $1.50  goods  will  prove 
big  sellers  when  the  retail  season  is  in  full 
swing. 

The  cheaper  qualities  as  they  now 
stand  will  appeal  only  to  consumers  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  any  increase  over  the 
dollar  figure  to  which  they  have  been  ac- 
customed. 

General  Tendencies 

The  low-bust  corsets  are  greatly  in  de- 
mand, although  the  medium  low  is  taken 
for  women  with  large  bust  development 
and  for  women  of  large  proportions. 
There  is  also  a tendency  for  light-weight 
boning  and  soft  materials,  except  in  the 
models  that  are  intended  for  stout  figures. 

One  of  the  novelties  is  a white  satin 
corset  with  trimmings  of  embroidered  rib- 
bon. This  satin  is  of  a washable  variety 
and  is  of  firm  texture.  In  spite  of  its  high 
cost,  this  style  of  corset  is  taking  well  with 
retailers  who  cater  for  high-class  con- 
sumers. 

There  is  little  change  in  the  figure  line, 


although  a few  extreme  corsets  show  de- 
cided curves  not  only  in  the  side  front,  but 
over  the  hip  as  well.  Very  few  orders 
have  been  placed  on  these  curved  models, 
however,  as  retailers  have  had  consider- 
able difficulty  in  pushing  corsets  which 
curve  in  such  a way  as  to  make  the  hips 
stand  out  prominently. 

The  skirt  is  somewhat  shorter  in  many 
of  the  models  designed  for  slender  women 
and  misses.  In  some  instances  it  may 
even  be  described  as  short,  but  the  more 
conservative  forms  are  cut  out  in  front 
and  back  and  have  a long  section  over  the 
hips. 

Buying  for  Special  Figures 

The  fall  buying  has  demonstrated  very 
forcibly  that  the  average  retailer  has 
taken  up  the  idea  of  buying  for  individual 
figures.  This  means  that  models  are  se- 
lected for  slender,  for  medium  and  for 
stout  figures  in  absolutely  different  types. 

While  this  idea  has  been  strongly  ad- 
vocated by  manufacturers  for  several  sea- 
sons, it  is  only  now  that  the  suggestion 
has  received  the  strong  endorsement  of 
buyers. 

Misses’  Corsets  in  Variety 

At  no  previous  time  have  the  misses’ 
corsets  been  shown  in  such  a wonderful 
variety.  Those  in  fleshcolor  are  excep- 
tionally attractive,  especially  those  in  the 
low-bust  styles  with  free  hips  and  short 
skirts.  The  majority  of  these  models  are 
“just  girls’  and  misses’,”  and  are  made  in 
such  dainty  forms  and  finished  so  attrac- 
tively that  they  make  a very  strong  appeal 
to  the  young  folks. 

It  is  necessary  to  place  orders  far  in 
advance  to  insure  deliveries. 


'Drawn  by  an  Economist  artist) 

The  vogue  for  sheer  blouses  creates  a demand 
for  elaborate  brassieres  similar  to  this  model  of 
filet  net  and  lace,  from  G.  M.  Poix. 


Supple  corsets  for  slender  women  and  misses  are 
greatly  in  demand.  An  excellent  type  of  these 
corsets  is  shown  in  this  model  of  flesh  color  fancy 
batiste,  from  the  R.  & G.  Corset  Co. 


Brassieres  in  Demand 


New  Season’s  Garments  Favor  Use  of 
Snug-Fitting  Models 

The  brassiere  will  be  even  more  im- 
portant as  a figure  builder  during  this  fall 
and  winter  than  at  any  previous  time. 
This  is  due  to  the  closeness  with  which 
many  of  the  new  dresses,  suits  and  coats 
follow  the  figure  line,  thus  making  essen- 
tial the  rounding  of  the  figure  in  graceful 
contour. 

The  increasing  interest  in  low-bust  cor- 
sets is  another  indication  favorable  to  the 
increased  distribution  of  brassieres.  Many 
women  are  showing  a decided  preference 
for  the  low-bust  corset  with  a tight-fitting 
brassiere  as  against  the  higher  bust  cor- 
set supplemented  with  a camisole. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  brassiere  is 
here  to  stay,  because  the  low-bust  corset 
requires  it;  and  even  the  high-bust  corset 
often  creates  a ridge  in  the  garment  which 
the  brassiere  can  smooth  out. 

Demand  for  High  Grades 

Not  only  will  there  be  a greater  de- 
mand for  brassieres,  but  there  is  assur- 
ance of  a call  for  high-grade  numbers.  The 
materials  in  many  of  the  dress  bodices 
and  separate  blouses  are  so  sheer  that  the 
brassiere  must  give  the  appearance  of  a 
trimmed  lining.  For  this  reason,  bras- 
sieres of  allover  lace  or  embroidery,  as 
well  as  those  that  are  elaborately  trimmed, 
will  prove  big  sellers  when  the  season  is 
further  advanced. 

The  bandeau  effects  continue  in  excel- 
lent demand,  but  there  is  a strong  indica- 
tion that  the  brassiere  extending  to  the 
waistline  will  be  substituted  for  these  in 
many  of  the  late  orders. 


Brassieres  with  shoulder  straps  of  ribbon,  for 
wear  with  evening  gowns  and  sheer  waists,  are  an 
important  item.  The  one  shown  is  of  wash  satin 
trimmed  with  filet  lace.  From  Model  Brassiere  Co. 
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brassiere 


REAL  FEATURES— REAL  SERVICE 

The  Model  Brassiere  leads  the  world  for  two  good  reasons.  It  excels  all 
others  in  point  of  exclusive  features,  in  appearance  and  in  yvear.  In  addition, 
it  is  backed  by  a dealer  service  that  is  the  last  word  in  sales-making  coopera- 
tion. We  give  you  not  only  the  world’s  best  brassiere,  but  also  the  best  and 
most  valuable  methods  of  selling  it. 


fan 


brassiere 


Awarded  World’s  Highest  Prize  at  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
Main  Factory,  782-796  Wythe  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Branch  Factory, 
Valley  Stream,  L.  I. 

OTHER  OFFICES: 

Chicago,  North  American  Bldg.  Montreal,  618  Birks  Bldg. 

Boston,  Blake  Bldg.  ^PaE^08  229 

San  Francisco,  742  Market  St.  Amsterdam,  de  Ruyterkode  108 


Guarantee  Certificate 

This  is  our  personal  pledge  to  dealers  and  consumers, 
which  is  their  assurance  that  we  stand  ready  to  make  good 
on  every  claim  for  our  garments. 

Extra-Large  Arm  Shields 

A particular  feature  in  the  Model  Brassiere  which  adds 
materially  to  its  selling  power,  because  of  greater  wear, 
worth,  comfort.  Dotted  line  (the  usual  shield)  shows 
the  difference  between  “Model”  and  the  usual  brassiere. 

Buttonholes  Through  Which 
to  Remove  Boning 

An  exclusive  idea — it  makes  more  easy  laundering — it 
tends  to  give  longer  life  to  the  garment  and  helps  retain  its 
original  lines. 

Protective  Flap 

It  muzzles  the  hooks — relieves  wear  and  tear — it  protects 
the  fabric  and  prevents  rust.  No  other  brassiere  maker  equips 
all  his  line  with  this  safety  device. 

,Wobe\  ^SrassYere  Qo. 

200  Fifth  Avenue  Newark, 


E.  H.  HORWOOD  & CO. 

Established  1874.  Incorporated  1914. 

Manufacturers  of  Brassieres,  Bust  Supporters  and  Corset  Waists. 


The  Shapely  Brassieres 


200  Fifth  Avenue,  Cor.  23rd  St.,  New  York 

Boston  Office:  28  CHAUNCY  STREET 


220 


The  Shapely  Brassiere  is  the  pioneer — the  first  reinforced 
Brassiere  ever  made  and  protected  under  patents — none 
excel  it. 

‘ * Little  - Beauty  * ’ U nder  waists 

are  also  40-year  leaders;  also  reinforced  where  wear  is  greatest 
— the  most  durable  garments  of  the  kind  made. 

For  infants  and  girls  the  underwaists  are  of  soft  materials. 
For  the  boys  the  material  is  strong  jean,  also  batiste. 

“Little-Beauty”  Children’s  Drawers 

are  made  with  waist  bands  that  fit  and  show  the  same  par- 
ticular workmanship  and  quality  in  materials  and  trimmings 
that  have  earned  for  Little  Beauty  Underwaists  an  enviable 
reputation  among  buyers  and  mothers. 


We  Will  Send  Samples  Upon  Request 
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Corsets  and  Garments 

It  Will  Pay  to  Put  the  Two  Depart- 
ments Near  Each  Other 

“And  now  you  can  take  the  elevator 
down  to  the  corset  department  and  ask  for 
Miss  X,  our  expert  fitter.  Tell  her  you 
are  going  to  buy  a suit,  and  want  the  cor- 
rect corset.” 

This  is  what  saleswomen  in  garment 
departments  occasionally  say  to  a customer 
who  desires  to  insure  the  perfect  fitting  of 
her  new  suit — or  gown,  maybe.  Note  that 
the  customer  has  to  go  to  another  floor. 
This  creates  a considerable  interval  in  the 
course  of  a garment  sale.  And  there  is  no 
way  to  make  sure  that  the  customer  will 
go  to  the  corset  department,  or  that  if  she 
does  she  will  come  back  to  the  garments. 
She  may  walk  out  of  the  store  on  a sudden 
impulse. 

Recognizing  the  possibility  of  the  suit, 
or  dress  sale  being  lost,  the  average  sales- 
woman avoids  suggesting  the  selection  of 
a new  corset,  and  keeps  mum  about  the 
woman’s  figure  line.  As  a result,  in  many 
cases  alterations  which  could  have  been 
avoided  become  necessary,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  corset  sale  which  might  have  been 
made  in  addition  to  the  garment  sale. 

Why  On  Another  Floor? 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  suit 
and  dress  sections  from  the  standpoint  of 
sales  volume  and  of  the  live  character  of 
the  corsets  as  a department,  every  effort 
to  create  co-operation  between  these  de- 
partments is  advisable.  No  argument  on 
this  point  is  necessary. 

Yet,  as  above  stated,  in  practically  all 
stores  the  corset  department  is  not  on  the 
same  floor  with  the  garments,  but  on  an- 
other floor,  which  the  customer  must  reach 
either  by  the  elevator  or  by  the  stairway. 

Chance  for  Suggestion  Sales 

Moreover,  suggestion  on  the  part  of 
the  salespeople  in  one  department  as  to 
goods  in  some  other  line  is  now  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
increasing  a store’s  business.  Every  mer- 
chant or  store  head,  therefore,  may  well 
consider  the  big  part  which  the  garment 
department  could  so  readily  play  in  in- 
creasing the  sales  in  the  corset  depart- 
ment. 

And,  as  above  mentioned,  there  would 
also  be  the  by-product  of  reduction  of  al- 
terations in  the  garment  department. 

The  Rule  in  Other  Branches 

This  idea  of  locating  near  to  each  other 
departments  which  are  closely  allied  is  no 
new  one.  Every  merchant  places  his  pat- 
tern department  near  to  the  fabrics,  and 
the  linings,  trimmings  and  other  articles 
which  go  to  the  making  of  the  dress  within 
easy  reach  of  the  fabrics  and  patterns. 

Similarly,  adjacent  to  the  carpets  and 
rugs  are  the  draperies,  portieres,  lace  cur- 
tains, wall  paper,  shades  and  other  lines 
which  are  bought  for  the  decoration  of 
the  home.  Other  instances  of  the  location 
of  related  departments  will  readily  occur 
to  Economist  readers. 


In  the  case  of  the  corsets  and  the  gar- 
ments the  selling  would  be  rendered  easier 
for  the  salespeople  in  each  department  if 
the  one  was  readily  accessible  from  the 
other.  The  suit  and  dress  salespeople 
would  find  it  much  easier  to  get  a knowl- 
edge of  the  corset  style  tendencies,  and, 
on  the  other  hand — and  this  is  still  more 
important — the  corset  salespeople  would 
have  before  their  eyes  at  all  times  the 
suits  and  dresses  which  are  shown  on 
forms  in  the  department,  thereby  uncon- 
sciously and  without  effort  getting  an  ac- 
curate idea  from  day  to  day  as  to  the  cor- 
rect figure  lines. 

As  to  the  customer,  the  idea  of  buying 
a corset  would  be  automatically  presented 
to  her  mind  if  when  looking  for  a suit  or 
dress  she  found  the  corsets  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity. 

Other  Advantages 

The  main  advantages,  however,  as 
above  indicated,  would  be  in  the  short  dis- 
tance that  the  customer  has  to  travel  to 
reach  the  corset  department  from  the  suits 
and  dresses,  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
saleswoman  in  the  latter  department  could 
keep  her  eye  on  the  customer  and  see  that 
she  really  did  go  to  the  corset  department. 
In  fact,  she  could  take  the  customer  over 
there.  In  addition,  the  fitter  in  the  corset 
department  could  readily  be  brought  into 
the  suit  and  dress  department  for  consul- 
tation. 

Such  conditions  as  these  would  have  a 
strong  tendency  to  suggest  to  the  customer 
that  she  could  readily  purchase  a corset 
which,  having  the  new  lines,  would  so  mold 
her  figure  that  the  new  suit  would  fit  her 
perfectly;  also  that  by  such  action  she 
would  get  much  better  service  than  if  she 
had  the  alteration  made,  and,  furthermore, 
could  have  the  suit,  or  dress,  delivered  im- 
mediately. 

Will  Enhance  Store’s  Reputation 

Important  to  the  store  as  well  as  to  its 
clientele  is  the  greater  satisfaction  the  cus- 
tomer would  derive  than  would  be  the  case 
had  she  bought  a new  suit  or  dress  and 
worn  it  with  her  old  corset.  Not  only  will 
she  be  pleased  with  the  fashionable  ap- 
pearance she  presents,  her  stylish  suit  or 
dress  will  be  noted  by  her  friends,  and  her 
replies  to  their  questions  will  bring  new 
customers  to  the  store. 

Thus  not  only  will  the  garment  depart- 
ment and  the  corset  department  benefit  by 
the  change,  but  an  impetus  will  be  given 
to  trade  throughout  the  entire  store. 
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Help  In  His  Conviction! 

The  Herzfeld-Phillipson  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
are  gratified  at  the  arrest  by  the  New  York  police 
of  a man,  who  for  a long  time  has  victimized 
manufacturers  and  other  wholesalers  in  the  East- 
ern markets  by  representing  himself  as  a buyer 
for  the  concern.  The  success  of  the  police  in 
apprehending  this  swindler  reflects  credit  on  the 
energy  of  the  Milwaukee  house,  which  has  left  no 
stone  unturned  to  bring  him  to  book.  It  is  highly 
desirable  that  all  of  the  merchants  who  have 
suffered  by  this  man’s  nefarious  practices  ap- 
pear against  him  in  court  in  due  time,  so  as  to 
insure  his  being  kept  out  of  the  markets  for  the 
longest  possible  period. 


Increased  Facilities 


Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Concern  Takes  in  Five 
Floors  Adjoining  Its  Store 

The  Howland  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  have  taken  the  five  upper  floors  of  the 
corner  building  wherein  the  main  entrance  to 
their  establishment  is  located,  and  will  add  them 
to  their  retail  selling  space.  Each  floor  measures 
80  x 112  ft. 

Two  new  elevators  wil  be  installed,  together 
with  other  conveniences  yet  to  be  definitely  de- 
termined. All  the  departments  in  the  store  will 
be  enlarged.  One  or  two  of  the  floors  thus  taken 
in  will  be  opened  to  the  public,  it  is  expected, 
early  in  October. 
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Heights  Store  Enlarged 

L.  Wertheimer,  president  of  the  L.  Wert- 
heimer Department  Stores,  Inc.,  proprietors  of 
four  stores  in  the  Washington  Heights  section 
of  New  York  City,  has  just  completed  negoti- 
ations for  a now  vacant  site  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  West  181st  Street  and  Wadsworth 
Avenue.  On  this  site  a modern  building  is  to 
be  erected  immediately.  It  will  house  several 
new  departments  which  are  to  be  added  to  the 
lines  carried  in  the  concern’s  main  building  on 
West  181st  Street.  This  development  bears 
eloquent  testimony  to  Mr.  Wertheimer’s  fore- 
sight in  regard  to  the  possibilities  for  depart- 
ment stores  in  the  Heights  section. 
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Appointed  General  Manager 

Thomas  C.  Evans  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral manager  for  the  Columbus  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio,  succeeding  E.  R.  Graves,  who 
a short  time  ago  was  fatally  injured  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident. 

Mr.  Evans  was  educated  in  Columbus  and  at 
the  Ohio  State  University.  He  entered  the  dry 
goods  business  as  a stock-boy  with  the  Wm.  Hen- 
gerer  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Later  he  went  with  a 
Logansport  (Ind.)  concern.  For  the  last  four 
years  he  has  been  advertising  and  sales  manager 
for  the  Root  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
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In  Their  New  Store 


The  opening  of  the  store  of  McCardell  & 
Sauer,  Houston,  Texas,  was  scheduled  for  Mon- 
day of  this  week.  In  the  new  location  the  concern 
has  a ground  floor  space  of  6400  sq.  ft.,  which  is 
double  the  space  occupied  in  the  former  location. 
The  new  premises  occupy  a prominent  corner. 
They  have  been  thoroughly  renovated  and  up-to- 
date  display  windows  have  been  installed  on  both 
of  the  street  fronts.  In  addition  to  carrying 
women’s  ready-to-wear  and  millinery  the  concern 
will  put  in  a boys’  department. 
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Forms  New  Firm 

Miss  Nellie  Walsh,  for  many  years  identified 
with  Walsh  & Meyer,  Savannah,  Ga.,  has  opened 
a new  store  in  that  city,  in  partnership  with  Miss 
Mary  Judge  and  Miss  Mollie  Collins. 

Miss  Judge  has  been  for  many  years  a buyer 
for  R.  H.  Levy,  Bro.  & Co.,  Savannah,  and  Miss 
Collins  has  been  buyer  of  laces  and  trimmings 
for  Leopold  Adler,  in  that  city. 
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Frank  Dallas,  who  conducts  a women’s  wear 
store  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  will  open  a branch  in 
Des  Moines.  Mr.  Dallas  is  well  known  in  the 
latter  city,  having  at  one  time  been  head  of  the 
garment  departments  of  the  Wilkins  Bros.  Co. 

Morris  Margoles,  a prominent  West  Virginia 
merchant,  and  Abe  Kramer,  who  for  many  years 
has  represented  on  the  road  Kramer  & Sauber, 
shirtwaist  manufacturers,  Baltimore,  Md.,  have 
formed  a partnership.  The  new  firm  will  manu- 
facture children’s  dresses,  with  factory  at  Paca 
and  Lambert  Streets,  Baltimore,  and  New  York 
office's  and  salesrooms  at  1182  Broadway. 
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DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST  GARMENT  SECTION 


For  BES  T wear 
A.  P.  Brassieres' ’ 


This  Season  the  buyers 
have  bought  bigger  than 
ever  before — and  now  we 
are  educating  over  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-five 
thousand  of  your  cus- 
tomers to  ask  you  for — 


A.P. 


Brassiere 

Directoire 


Patented  and  Registered. 


G.  M.  POIX,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


To  Manufacturers 
and  Wholesalers 

An  Economist  Distributive 
Advertising  Campaign  usually 
costs  less  than  one-fifth  the 
sum  required  for  a general 
magazine  proposition  to  ac- 
complish a given  object. 

A postal  card  will  bring  our 
representative  with  the  proofs 
or  we’ll  send  you  the  evidence 
to  back  up  this  statement  by 
mail — as  you  may  prefer. 


Alberts’  Brassieres 


Specializing  on 


50c  Retailers 


Prices  Popular  to  High 


Correct 

Styles 

Send 

for 

Samples 


Style  9S0 — Made  of  imported  allover  em- 
broidery, trimmed  with  fine  eluny  lace. 
$8.00  per  dozen. 


Alberts 

Manufacturing 

Co. 

37-43  W.  26th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Style  884 — Price  $4.25  per 
dozen.  Hook-in-front  model, 
trimmed  front  and  back  with 
lace. 


BERTHE  MAY’S 

Maternity  Corset 

The  only  practical  corset  of  its  kind  on  the  market. 
Now  regularly  handled  by  the  leading  Department 
Stores  and  Corset  Shops  through  the  country. 


Sterling  Cloth 
Domestic  Coutil  . 
French  Coutil 
Mercerized  Brocade 


$18.00  dozen 

24.00  dozen 

36.00  dozen 

48.00  dozen 


Write  for  Information,  Photographs  and  Catalog  to 

BERTHE  MAY,  Mfr. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS 


10  East  46th  St. 
NEW  YORK 


They  are  necessarily  imperfect  and  when  concerning  a corset  of  this  kind, 
they  may  prove  dangerous. 


Worth  More! 

Your  salespeople  will  enjoy  and  profit 
by  reading  the  Economist  regularly. 

The  inspiration  and  helps  they  get  will 
make  them  worth  more  to  themselves 
and  more  to  you. 
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PONTINE. 


WEen  Milady  wearg  PONTINE  with  the 
leatEerllke  gnrface  ©nttgide,  Eer  garment 
hag  a stumming  self-lining  of  silk  or  satin, 
WEen  Milady  wearg  PONTINE  witE  the 
silk  or  satin  ©ntside — tEe  leatEerllke 
lining  makeg  a marvelons  contrast,  in 
EotE  tint  and  texture,,  „ 

TEe  varied  weaves,  tEe  contrasting  colors, 
tEe  many 
snggest 

Enilderg  of  wraps, 
omt-’o-door  wear,  Eats,  etc= 

Yon  can  gell  PONTINE  in  ready-to-wear 
garmentg  and  millinery  ag  well  ag  Ey 
tEe  yard, 

PONTINE  payg  yon  more  tEan  itg  quota 
of  profit  — and  emj 
of  yonr  gtore. 


le  originalities  to 


Pontine  Sales  Department 
120  Broadway,  New  York 


Entered  January  13,  1903,  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  as  Second-Class  Matter  under  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1879.  Copyright,  1916,  by  the  Textile  Publishing  Co. 


DRY  GOODS 

^ Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Owned  by  the  Textile  Publishing  Co.  Charles  G.  Phillips,  President ; A.  C.  Pearson,  1st  Vice-President;  Edmund  D.  Carey,  2d  Vice- 
President,  Franklin  T.  Root,  Treasurer;  H.  E.  Taylor,  Secretary.  Address,  231  West  39th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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the  right  to  reject  any  advertising  or  reading  matter  which  is  not  in  line  with  this  policy. 
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Adjustment  of  Prices 


The  continued  advance  in  the  cost  of  merchan- 
dise affords  retailers  a long-desired  opportunity 
to  revise  their  established  selling  prices.  They 
now  have  a chance  to  get  the  profit  percentage  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

Many  retailers  are  inclined  to  look  upon 
the  advance  in  merchandise  prices  as  a 
hardship — as  a serious  handicap  to  due  in- 
crease in  their  sales  volume.  Yet  the 
steady  and  continued  enhancement  of 
prices,  with  the  new  problems  it  has  en- 
tailed, is  by  no  means  an  unmixed  misfor- 
tune. Like  everything  else,  it  has  compen- 
sations. Granting  that  it  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter for  a store  or  department  to  induce  its 
customers  to  pay  a price  higher  than  that 
to  which  they  have  for  years  been  habitu- 
ated, still  gratification  may  well  be  felt  in 
the  fact  that  a change  from  the  old  stan- 
dard prices  has  become  so  essential  that  it 
can  no  longer  be  dodged  by  any  progres- 
sive concern. 

Retailers  will  admit  that,  even  before 
the  recent  advances,  they  were  paying  for 
goods  to  retail  at  25  cent3,  50  cents,  $1, 
$5,  or  other  established  figure  prices  which 
provided  an  inadequate  profit. 

This  is  true  as  regards  many  lines — 
hosiery,  shoes,  corsets,  stationery,  certain 
kinds  of  watches,  men’s  collars  and  neck- 
wear, etc.  Now  that  the  retail  price  has  to 
be  raised  an  opportunity  is  afforded  re- 
tailers to  make  such  a revision  as  will  per- 
mit them  to  realize  the  profit  to  which  they 
are  entitled. 

It  is  safe  to  conclude  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  development  that  would  jar 
them  out  of  the  rut  into  which  they  had 
sunk,  stores  in  general,  despite  constantly 
diminishing  profits,  would  have  gone  on 
for  an  indefinite  period  adhering  to  the 
established,  familiar  selling  prices.  The 
abnormal  conditions  created  by  the  war, 
therefore,  have  their  advantages. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  which 
calls  for  due  action  without  delay.  Those 
manufacturers  who  advertise  to  consum- 
ers  the  retail  price  of  their  product  ought 
to  realize  the  difficulties  which  such  adver- 
tising creates  for  their  customers.  If  the 


manufacturer  has  raised  his  wholesale 
price  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  re- 
sale of  the  article  at  the  established  price 
of  25  cents,  50  cents,  or  whatever  it  is,  no 
longer  profitable,  then  it  is  his  duty — as  it 
is  to  his  interest — to  raise  the  price  at 
which  his  article  is  to  be  retailed  and  see 
that  his  consumer  advertising  conforms 
thereto.  This,  as  is  well  known,  was  done 
in  the  case  of  men’s  collars,  and  dislocation 
in  connection  with  it,  if  it  arose  at  all,  was 
of  the  most  trifling  character. 


“Made  in  U.  S.  A.” 


In  connection  with  the  proposed  legislation  for 
the  adoption  of  a national  trademark,  the  “Econo- 
mist” urges  the  adoption  of  the  device  already 
made  familiar  to  our  readers  the  world  over. 

Shortly  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  the  Economist,  recognizing  the  espe- 
cially favorable  opportunities  for  the  ex- 
tension of  our  export  trade,  strenuously 
urged  the  adoption  of  a national  trade- 
mark. Below  is  the  device  we  suggested 
for  this  purpose. 


During  the  last  month  a bill  “to  author- 
ize the  adoption  of  a national  trademark 
for  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States, 
particularly  for  export  purposes,  and  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
license  manufacturers  to  use  the  same,  and. 
for  other  purposes,”  was  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Washington. 

This  measure  has  been  reported  with  a 
favorable  recommendation  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  There  is  every  rea- 
son for  expecting  its  adoption  by  both 
Houses. 

The  features  of  the  bill  were  presented 
by  our  Washington  correspondent  in  the 
Economist  of  two  weeks  ago.  It  is  a sim- 
ple measure  and  besides  making  provision 
for  the  issuing  of  licenses  and  regulations 
for  the  use  of  such  a trademark  as  shall  be 
adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 


under  authority  given  him  in  the  bill,  in- 
cludes a section  which  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  believes  amply  sufficient 
to  prevent  any  fraudulent  use  of  the  trade- 
mark. 

In  the  speedy  enactment  into  law  of 
this  national  trademark  bill  Congress 
should  have  general  and  active  support. 
The  identification  of  our  products,  as 
therein  provided  for,  will  advertise  them 
in  foreign  countries ; it  will  also  tend  to 
prevent  imitations  being  palmed  off  as 
“American”  on  unsuspecting  distributors 
or  consumers  in  other  countries.  Even  on 
goods  of  domestic  manufacture  for  home 
consumption  the  use  of  a national  trade- 
mark is  highly  advisable,  seeing  that  with 
our  own  people,  in  too  many  cases,  articles 
made  in  this  country  do  not  have  the  stand- 
ing and  reputation  they  deserve. 

Let  us  have  the  national  trademark  by 
all  means.  As  to  the  form  it  shall  take, 
we  commend  to  Congress  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  a design  which  has 
already  become  familiar  to  many  American 
manufacturers  and  distributors  and  has 
been  adopted  by  some  of  our  leading  pro- 
ducers of  merchandise — the  trademark  de- 
vised and  suggested  by  the  Economist 
and  above  illustrated. 

We  do  this  because  we  believe  this 
trademark  to  be  the  best  for  the  purpose. 
We  particularly  urge  the  use  of  the  phrase 
“Made  in  U.  S.  A.”  rather  than  “Made 
in  America.”  As  we  have  reminded  our 
readers,  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  other 
countries  in  this  hemisphere  are  Amer- 
icans. In  many  cases,  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  so  describe  themselves,  and  are 
similarly  spoken  of  in  European  countries. 


Delayed , but  Welcome 

For  setting  straight  the  unfortunate  condi- 
tions created  by  the  well-known  Cummins  amend- 
ment Congress  deserves,  and  will  receive,  the 
thanks  of  the  business  community. 

After  nearly  two  years  of  complaint 
and  agitation,  a law  which  has  caused 
great  annoyance  to  traveling  men,  and  to 
others,  has  been  amended.  This  law, 
known  as  the  Cummins  amendment,  was 
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designed  to  simplify  collection  from  the 
carriers  for  loss  or  damage  to  livestock 
while  in  course  of  transportation. 

What  the  new  law,  at  least  as  inter- 
preted by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, really  did,  was  to  forbid  the  rail- 
roads and  other  carriers  to  limit  their 
liability  for  loss  or  damage  to  property  of 
all  kinds  while  in  transit.  To  protect 
themselves,  therefore,  the  railroads  made 
a ruling  that  all  passengers  must  declare 
the  value  of  their  baggage  and  must  pay 
a certain  charge  whenever  the  declared 
value  exceeded  $100.  This  ruling  was  sus- 
tained by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission; and  that  body  further  held  that 
undervaluation  of  a shipment  in  order  to 
get  a lower  rate  was  cause  for  the  levying 
of  a penalty.  The  delays  and  annoyance 
to  passengers,  and  especially  to  traveling 
men,  in  connection  with  the  checking  of 
baggage  were  very  serious. 

The  amendment  also  caused  trouble  to 
business  men  because  it  forbade  a common 
carrier  to  make  any  contract  or  give  a 
receipt  limiting  his  liability  in  case  of  loss 
or  damage.  In  other  words,  an  end  was 
put  to  the  system  under  which,  on  the 
shipper’s  paying  a higher  rate,  risk  of  loss 
or  damage  was  assumed  in  full  by  the  car- 
rier, while,  if  he  preferred,  the  shipper 
might  pay  a lower  rate  and  have  the  car- 
rier assume  a limited  liability. 

The  traveling  men  of  the  country  were 
prompt  in  protesting  against  the  condi- 
tions created.  Their  complaints  and  those 
of  other  business  men  were  heard.  A 
new  amendment  to  the  law  was  introduced, 
and  as  was  stated  in  Washington  corre- 
spondence last  week,  has  now  been 
adopted.  It  seems  strange,  however,  that 
nearly  two  years  had  to  elapse  before  Con- 
gress could  do  what  everyone,  including 
even  the  sponsor  for  the  original  amend- 
ment, regarded  as  essential. 


To  Win  Export  Trade 

If  we  are  to  maintain  even  a reasonable  part 
of  the  increase  in  the  foreign  business  this  coun- 
try has  acquired  during  the  war,  due  authoriza- 
tion must  be  given  to  our  business  men  to  pursue 
methods  which  have  proved  effective  in  other 
exporting  countries. 

To  what  extent  will  our  present  excep- 
tionally large  export  trade  be  maintained 
after  the  close  of  the  war?  This  is  a ques- 
tion to  which  thoughtful  men  in  all  lines 
of  trade  and  industry  are  seeking  an  ac- 
curate answer.  It  is  recognized  that  the 
increase  in  our  exports  is  due  largely  to 
the  military  requirements  of  the  belliger- 
ent nations  which  have  access  to  our  mar- 
kets. In  a certain  degree,  also,  our  trade 
has  increased  with  neutral  countries  be- 
cause of  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  the 
belligerent  nations’  products  and  their  in- 
ability to  make  the  investments  in  neutral 
markets  which  have  been  so  important  a 
factor  in  the  extension  of  their  foreign 
trade. 
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He  would  be  an  optimist,  indeed,  or  a 
superficial  thinker  who  would  venture  the 
prediction  that  our  exports  will  continue 
on  anything  like  the  present  scale  after  the 
present  abnormal  conditions  have  passed 
away.  Many  careful  observers,  indeed,  be- 
lieve that  we  face  not  only  competition  in 
neutral  markets  far  keener  than  that 
which  prevailed  up  to  two  years  ago,  but 
also  the  invasion  of  our  home  market  by 
foreign  products  at  unusually  low  prices. 
In  addition,  they  point  to  the  increase  of 
our  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  articles 
for  which  war  has  brought  a large  demand, 
and  to  the  oft-made  announcements  that 
these  plants  can  be  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  consumption  during 
the  piping  times  of  peace.  In  such  lines, 
they  point  out,  while  our  foreign  outlet 
will  be  narrowed,  the  output  will  be  con- 
siderably enlarged. 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for 
doubting  the  accuracy  of  these  predictions. 
Our  manufacturers  and  exporters  are, 
therefore,  being  urged  to  make  due  pro- 
vision for  the  new  conditions  which  the 
close  of  the  war  will  bring.  But  under 
present  conditions,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  their  hands  are  tied.  They 
cannot  take  steps  to  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance or  the  further  development  of 
their  export  trade.  By  federal  statutes 
American  manufacturing  or  distributing 
concerns  are  forbidden  to  combine  or  to 
co-operate,  and  until  Congress  takes  suit- 
able action  no  proof  can  be  had  that  these 
laws  do  not  apply  to  combination  and  co- 
operation in  connection  with  foreign  trade. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  every  reason 
to  expect  that  when  they  get  back  to  nor- 
mal conditions,  European  manufacturers 
and  exporters  will  renew,  even  more  ex- 
tensively and  skillfully  than  before  the 
war,  their  co-operative  measures  for  win- 
ning and  extending  their  foreign  business 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Is  it  not  high  time,  then,  that  due  pres- 
sure be  exerted  on  Congress  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  now  pending,  which,  with 
adequate  safeguards  against  the  applica- 
tion of  “trust”  methods  to  our  domestic 
commerce,  authorizes  our  manufacturers 
and  others  to  co-operate  for  export  trade? 

On  Monday  of  this  week  the  Econo- 
mist sent  the  following  telegram  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson : 

The  Dry  Goods  Economist  has  gone  on  record 
as  strongly  believing  in  the  advisability  of  con- 
ferring on  American  manufacturers  and  other 
business  men  the  right  to  adopt  co-operative 
methods  in  seeking  export  business.  In  fact,  in 
view  of  the  general  adoption  of  these  methods  in 
Europe  we  regard  as  impossible  any  great  ex- 
tension of  this  country’s  export  trade  upon  the 
close  of  the  war  unless  proper  action  by  Congress 
is  afforded.  We,  therefore,  earnestly  urge  the 
speedy  enactment  of  such  legislation  as  is  pro- 
vided in  House  bill  sixteen  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  seven. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  feel  an  inter- 
est in  this  highly  important  matter  can 
also  help  matters  along  by  making  their 
views  known  to  the  President  or  to  their 
representatives  in  Congress. 


Important  Matters  Taken  Up  at  Meet- 
ing  of  Its  Executive  Committee 

At  a meeting  of  the  Executive  Commit-  I 
tee  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As-  j 
sociation,  held  at  the  offices  of  that  organ- 
ization  in  this  city  on  Thursday  of  this 
week,  several  important  matters  were  S4 
taken  up  and  passed  on. 

Among  these  was  the  proposed  meet- 
ing of  merchants  and  merchandise  men, 
as  already  referred  to  in  these  columns.  , 
It  was  decided  that  the  meeting  should 
take  place  either  on  the  12th  and  13th  or  | 
on  the  19th  and  20th  of  the  coming  month,  ft 
the  date  to  be  definitely  fixed  within  the  j 
next  few  days.  Several  topics  for  discus-  l? 
sion  at  the  gathering  were  selected  and  ! 
listed.  It  was  also  settled  that  the  meet-  I 
ing  shall  be  held  at  one  of  the  New  York  I 
hotels,  extending  probably  over  two  or  j 
three  days. 

E.  L.  H.  Howe,  the  organization’s  ex-  i 
ecutive  secretary,  will  preside,  and  the 
opening  address  will  be  delivered  by  Fred. 

H.  Rike  of  the  Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  president  of  the  Association.  A very 
large  attendance  is  expected  at  this  meet- 
ing, which,  so  far  as  is  known,  will  be  the 
first  of  its  kind  ever  held. 

The  tendency  on  the  part  of  manufac- 
turers  to  reduce  or  eliminate  cash  dis- 
counts also  came  up  for  discussion.  The 
Association  deprecates  any  move  in  this 
direction,  and  the  Executive  Committee 
voted  to  urge  the  members  to  vigorously 
oppose  such  action. 

A resolution  urging  Congress  not  to 
cripple  the  Tariff  Commission  in  advance 
of  its  establishment  by  providing  inade- 
quate salaries  for  its  members  was  adopted 
and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  send 
a copy  of  the  resolution  to  each  member  of 
Congress.  A resolution  was  also  adopted 
expressive  of  the  Association’s  apprecia- 
tion of  the  character,  life  and  work  of  the 
late  Eben  D.  Jordan  of  the  Jordan-Marsh  j'i 
Co.,  Boston. 
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Passer’s  Eye  in  Selling  Table  Silverware 

A Big  Factor  and  How  to  Attract  It — Showing  Little-Used  Pieces  Helps  Sale  of 
Staples — Keep  Posted  on  Weddings,  Etc.,  and  Thus  Be  Ready  to  Sell  Gift  Buyers 


The  first  source  of  business  which 
should  be  considered  by  the  head  of  the 
table  silverware  section  is  the  people  who 
are  constantly  passing  through  the  store. 

In  the  Economist  of  Aug.  5 we  pre- 
sented reasons  for  placing  the  silverware 
department  in  a prominent  location  on  the 
store’s  main  floor.  Among  these  reasons 
is  the  fact  that  silverware  is  one  of  the 
lines  which  sell  because  of  their  “eye- 
value.” 

Line  Attracts  Attention 

For  this  same  reason,  too,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  silverware  stock  is  of  greatest 
importance.  Unnecessary  as  it  may  seem 
to  emphasize  the  need  of  keeping  silver- 
ware bright  and  clean,  the  fact  remains 
that  tarnished  display  samples  are  daily 
causing  loss  of  silverware  sales  in  a sur- 
prisingly large  number  of  stores.  If  full 
value  is  to  be  had  from  the  prominent 
location  of  the  silverware  department,  the 
attention  of  the  casual  passer-by  must  be 
attracted  by  the  sparkling  beauty  of  the 
goods. 

The  only  sure  way  to  maintain  such  an 
efficient  sales  display  is  to  make  someone 
responsible  for  the  appearance  of  the  de- 
partment or  section.  And  since  the  silver- 
ware department,  in  most  stores,  can 
hardly  afford  the  services  of  a separate 
buyer,  a competent  and  interested  head-of- 
stock  is  an  absolute  essential.  Usually, 
this  head-of -stock  will  be  a woman  who 
is  imbued  with  the  instinct  for  beautiful 
things  in  the  home  and,  therefore,  takes  a 
pleasure  in  having  her  silverware  stock  as 
spick  and  span  as  possible. 

An  Aid  to  Selling 

After  a competent  head-of-stock  has 
been  selected,  every  mechanical  aid  for 
keeping  the  stock  attractively  arranged 
should  be  provided.  Even  on  rush  days, 
when  a continual  stream  of  customers 
allows  little  time  for  re-arranging  the 
stock,  undue  congestion  can  be  avoided  by 
suitable  equipment. 

Some  stores  simply  lay  their  silverware 
in  cases  on  a background  of  dark  velvet, 
but  such  displays,  while  undoubtedly  hand- 
some when  the  stock  is  newly  arranged, 
easily  become  disordered  and  lose  much 
of  their  selling  value.  A better  way  is  to 
divide  the  shelf  space  by  the  use  of  trays, 
from  10  to  12  in.  in  length.  If  the  silver- 
ware i3  properly  sorted  in  these  trays  an 
entire  tray  can  be  taken  out  and  the  con- 
tents shown  to  the  customer  without  up- 
setting the  rest  of  the  display.  If  the  dis- 
play case  is  6 ft.  long,  for  example,  there 
may  be  five  or  six  trays  for  each  shelf. 


Editor’s  Note — This  is  the  second  in  our  series 
of  articles  on  methods  tending  to  increase  sales  of 
table  silverware.  The  next  article  on  this  subject 
will  show  how  the  silverware  department  can  get 
additional  window  displays  without  unduly  adding 
to  the  charges  made  therefor  by  the  store’s  ac- 
counting department. 


These  trays  should  be  lined  with  some  dark 
colored  fabric,  to  furnish  an  effective  back- 
ground for  the  silver.  Velvet  is  the  best 
for  this  purpose. 

Let  Customers  Handle  Silverware 

We  have  emphasized  the  necessity  for 
keeping  the  silverware  clean  and  attrac- 
tive. But  a word  of  caution  is  necessary. 
Do  not  be  so  anxious  to  keep  your  silver- 
ware clean  that  you  give  the  customer  the 
feeling  that  you  dread  having  it  handled. 
By  all  means  get  it  into  the  hands  even 
of  the  most  casual  inquirer.  Let  her  feel 
it  and  test  it  as  much  as  she  will.  There 
is  no  surer  way  of  working  up  sales. 

The  best  merchants  are  not  satisfied, 
however,  to  depend  solely  on  the  beauty  of 
their  table  silverware  display  to  attract 
the  passers-by.  They  go  a step  further 
and  provide  some  special  feature  which 
will  arrest  attention. 

Bargain  Displays 

Many  buyers  have  used  bargain  dis- 
plays for  this  purpose.  At  one  end  of  the 
silverware  counter  a tray  is  placed,  show- 
ing, let  us  say,  teaspoons,  together  with  a 
neat  sign  having  just  the  word  “Tea- 
spoons,” with  the  name  of  the  pattern  and 
the  price. 

The  silverware  department  head  in  a 
Western  store  decided,  however,  that  it 
was  not  merely  the  price  that  attracted 
attention  to  these  bargain  displays,  but  the 
fact  that  certain  goods  were  singled  out. 
He  figured  that  he  could  get  the  attention 
of  a better  class  of  people  by  eliminating 
the  bargain  idea  and  utilizing  those  pieces 
of  silverware  with  which  people  are  not 
commonly  familiar. 

Educating  the  Public 

It  was  his  theory,  for  example,  based 
on  his  experience,  that  many  women  do  not 
know  a tomato  server  or  ever  see  one,  that 
some  have  not  a speaking  acquaintance 
with  fish  forks,  and  so  on  through  the  vari- 
ous articles  that  are  in  general  use  only 
among  families  which  are  sticklers  for  the 
proprieties.  He  decided,  therefore,  to  use 
these  less  familiar  articles  for  attracting 
attention  to  his  silverware  department,  in- 
stead of  bargains,  selecting  two  or  three 
articles  of  silverware  not  in  common  use 
for  frequent  featuring.  Thus  one  day  he 
displayed  salad  servers  and  icecream  forks, 
another  day  preserve  spoons  or  sugar- 
tongs.  The  exhibit  was  invariably  accom- 
panied by  an  identifying  sign — telling  the 
name,  the  pattern  and  the  price  of  the 
goods. 

The  result  was  eminently  successful. 
Many  women  who  had  seen  tomato  servers 
in  the  show  cases  without  knowing  what 
sort  of  instruments  they  were  promptly 
stopped  to  admire  the  goods,  because  here 
at  last  they  learned  the  purpose  of  these 
articles  without  having  to  display  their  ig- 
norance. On  the  other  hand,  to  people  who 
had  bought  and  were  using  the  “staples” 


in  some  design  these  displays  served  as  re- 
minders that  other  articles  must  be  added 
before  their  table  silver  sets  could  be  con- 
sidered completed. 

Selling  Silverware  for  Gifts 

Next  to  the  people  who  are  constantly 
passing  through  the  main  aisle  of  the  store 
the  important  source  of  silverware  sales 
lies  in  the  local  events — weddings,  engage- 
ments, etc.,  and  anniversaries  of  the  vari- 
ous family  events.  These  give  the  clever 
silverware  buyer  or  head-of-stock  an  op- 
portunity for  some  real  salesmanship  and 
a chance  to  make  a name  for  the  depart- 
ment and  for  the  store. 

Through  the  local  papers  or  other 
sources  of  information  the  head  of  the  sil- 
verware section  learns  that  Miss  Chic  is  to 
be  married.  Here  is  his  opportunity. 
Whether  Miss  Chic  is  going  directly  into 
housekeeping  or  not,  she  is  sure  to  want 
table  silverware  for  immediate  use  or  for 
her  prospective  home.  If  she  is  not  going 
to  buy  silverware  herself  she  will  influence 
many  sales,  for  there  will  be  friends  and 
relatives  asking  what  she  would  prefer  as 
a gift. 

Getting  the  Help  of  the  Bride-to-Be 

So  the  silverware  department  calls  Miss 
Chic  on  the  ’phone  and  invites  her  to  in- 
spect its  table  silver  stocks,  suggesting 
further  that  she  will  be  interested  in  seeing 
some  of  the  latest  patterns,  whether  she 
intends  to  make  a purchase  or  otherwise. 
And  the  wise  department  head  will  look 
after  Miss  Chic  personally  when  she  calls 
and,  if  possible,  will  induce  her  to  decide 
as  to  the  pattern  she  considers  most  at- 
tractive. He  will  impress  the  name  of  this 
design  on  her  mind  by  referring  to  it  a 
number  of  times  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion, so  that  her  first  thought  when  friends 
ask  her  the  inevitable  question  about  wed- 
ding gifts  will  be  silver  in  that  particular 
pattern. 

In  many  cases,  of  course,  Miss  Chic  will 
be  prepared  to  order  the  “staples”  in  that 
pattern  for  herself.  But  whether  she  does 
or  does  not,  the  winning  of  her  attention 
is  sure  to  result  in  sales. 

Service  That  Sells  Silverware 

Clever  salesmanship  does  not  stop  with 
Miss  Chic’s  call,  however.  There  is  a store 
in  the  Middle  West  whose  assistant  silver- 
ware buyer  has  built  up  an  enviable  name 
for  herself  and  for  the  store.  She  is,  in- 
deed, a veritable  town  institution.  She 
makes  it  a point  to  know  who  is  to  be  mar- 
ried, the  date  of  the  wedding,  and  the 
initials  of  the  bride  and  of  the  groom.  She 
also  keeps  track  of  any  silverware  pattern 
for  which  the  bride  has  expressed  a choice ; 
otherwise,  she  notes  those  patterns  which 
have  been  most  favored  by  the  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  happy  pair  who  have  al- 
ready purchased  wedding  gifts. 

When  a customer  approaches  with  the 
remark  that  she  wants  to  see  something  in 

(Continued  on  page  51) 
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Community  Plate  m ite  Home 


Photographed  by  permission 


DINING  ROOM  o)  MRS.  O.  H.  P.  BELMONT 

Mrs.  Belmont,  who  is  as  prominent  in  Suffrage  as 
she  is  in  Society,  is  the  mother  of  Consuelo,  Duchess 
of  Marlborough.  Her  dining  room  is  furnished 
with  the  Patrician  design  in  Community  Plate. 


A FEW  DISTINGUISHED  PATRONS  o COMMUNITY  PLATE 


Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  New  York,  Patrician  design 
Hon.  Mrs.  Beresford,  London,  Sheraton  design 

Baroness  de  Meyer,  New  York,  Sheraton  design 
Mrs.  James  B.  Haggin,  New  York,  Patrician  design 


Mrs.  Oliver  Harriman,  New  York,  Sheraton  design 
Baroness  Huard,  Paris,  Patrician  design 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Havemeyer,  New  York,  Patrician  design 
Mrs.  Robert  Jordan,  Boston,  Georgian  design 


Mrs.  Honore  Palmer,  Chicago,  Sheraton  design 

Princess  Troubetzkoy,  New  York,  Patrician  design 

Mrs.  James  Viles,  Chicago,  Patrician  design 

Mrs.  Reginald  C.  Vanderbilt,  New  York,  Patrician  design 


A chest  containing  a com- 
plete outfit  of  Community 
Plate  for  the  table  can  be 
bought  at  prices  ranging 
from  $50.00  to  $300.00. 


Or  sold  in  individual  sets; 
for  instance,  teaspoons 
$5.00  the  dozen.  At  your 
service  for  fifty  years. 

ONEIDA  COMMUNITY,  LTD. 
ONEIDA,  N.  Y. 


Showcards  featuring  the  photograph  of  the  Belmont  Dining  Room  will  be  furnished  retailers  on  request 
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Collection  Corps  Turned  Into  Selling  Force 

When  Talking  Machine  Customers  Resent  Collector’s  Call  Ingenious  Retailer  Develops 
New  Method  of  Approach — Jacks  Up  Delinquents  and  Sells  Machines  and  Records 


“The  system  we  started  for  the  fol- 
lowing up  of  delinquents  has  become  one 
of  the  most  valuable  adjuncts  of  our  sales 
promotion  work,”  recently  remarked  the 
talking-machine  buyer  of  an  Eastern  store 
to  an  Economist  staff  member. 

“When  the  war  broke  out,”  he  contin- 
ued, “our  collections  slowed  up  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  considered  it  necessary  to 
follow  up  the  delinquents  by  personal  calls 
as  well  as  by  letters. 

Customers  Resent  Collector’s  Call 

“So  we  selected  two  intelligent  women 
for  this  purpose.  We  thought  they  would 
solve  our  collection  difficulties.  But  we 
soon  found  that  our  new  plan  was  stirring 
up  a hornet’s  nest.  The  class  of  people  to 
whom  we  were  selling  talking  machines 
resented  the  call  of  even  the  most  diplo- 
matic collector. 

“But  objections  didn’t  help  my  collec- 
tion showing.  I simply  had  to  get  the 
money.  So,  when  I saw  my  pill  was  too 
bitter  to  be  swallowed  I decided  to  sugar- 
coat  it. 


orders  for  one,  two,  and  in  some  cases  a 
dozen  records  in  almost  every  home  they 
visited.” 

“But  what  about  credit?”  the  Econo- 
mist man  asked.  “You  started  this  plan 
to  jack  up  delinquents,  didn’t  you?” 

Helped  Collection  Showing 

“That’s  what  we  started  it  for,  sure 
enough,”  replied  the  buyer,  “and  it  was 
entirely  successful.  How  to  handle  each 
case  is  a matter  left  largely  to  the  discre- 
tion of  our  callers.  Being  on  the  spot,  she 
can  size  up  the  situation,  and  judge 
whether  or  not  it  is  wise  to  bring  up  the 
matter  of  collections  at  the  time.  If  she 
decides  in  the  negative,  then  we  acknowl- 
edge the  customer’s  order  when  she  turns 
it  in  and  also  call  attention  to  the  overdue 
account.  In  a surprisingly  large  number 
of  cases  the  customer  is  so  pleased  with 
our  ‘personal  service’  that  we  have  little 
further  difficulty  in  keeping  the  collections 
up  to  date. 

“Indeed,  whether  our  service  women 
make  a sale  to  a customer  or  not,  the  call 


of  machines  as  well  as  of  records.  For 
instance,  one  of  our  women  may  call  on 
a customer  who  has  bought  a cheap  ma- 
chine, thinking  to  use  it  for  dancing  only. 
When  the  customer  hears  a really  attrac- 
tive song  reproduced  on  this  machine  she 


Finding  Point  of  Contact 

“I  fired  my  collectors,  and  hired  them 
again  as  a ‘service  corps.’  In  other  words, 
when  I sent  my  two  women  out  to  see  the 
delinquents  I furnished  them  with  little 
grips  containing  the  newest  and  best  rec- 
ords, and  with  instructions  to  use  those 
records  for  testing  the  customers’  ma- 
chines. 

“The  ostensible  business  of  these 
women  was  to  see  that  the  talking  ma- 
chines we  had  sold  were  in  good  order  and 
giving  satisfactory  service.  Of  course,  on 
such  a mission  they  received  the  most  cour- 
teous consideration. 

Women  Always  Ready  to  Listen 

“Now,  you  might  think  that  the  aver- 
age housewife,  being  busy  with  home  du- 
ties, would  leave  our  service  expert  to  do 


her  testing  and  would  go  about  the  house- 
work. But  we  found  that  not  one  woman 
in  a hundred  will  leave  the  talking  ma- 
chine as  long  as  our  representative  con- 
tinues to  play  new  records.  Moreover,  it 
soon  developed  that  many  women  were  so 
pleased  with  the  visit  and  the  opportunity 
to  hear  the  new  records  that  our  service 
women  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  take 
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is  often  pleasantly  surprised  at  the  result. 
Our  representative  then  has  the  opportu- 
nity to  suggest  how  well  the  record  sounds 
when  played  by  one  of  our  larger  ma- 
chines. Suggestions  of  this  sort  have  led 
to  a number  of  small  machines  being  ex- 
changed for  more  expensive  models. 

“Again,  in  some  homes  the  talking  ma- 
chine, particularly  if  it  is  one  of  the 
cheaper  models,  may  have  been  relegated 
to  a berth  under  the  table,  or,  worse,  on 
the  closet  shelf.  The  visit  of  our  repre- 
sentative often  reawakens  the  customer’s 
interest  in  it,  and,  if  it  does  not  lead  to 
an  exchange  for  a more  expensive  grade 
model,  at  least  opens  the  way  to  the  sale 
of  new  records. 


Not  one  woman  in  a hundred  would  leave  the 
talking  machine. 

itself  almost  always  has  a salutary  effect. 
In  many  instances,  payments  on  back  ac- 
counts reach  us  within  a day  or  two  after 
the  call  of  our  service  corps. 

Sells  Machines  Also 

“As  I told  you,  we  started  with  the 
idea  of  following  up  delinquents.  We  soon 
found  the  plan  so  profitable,  however,  that 
we  followed  up  all  our  customers. 

“Of  course,  our  service  women  occa- 
sionally uncover  a real  complaint.  Conse- 
quently, this  calling  on  customers  has 
made  a little  more  work  for  our  repair  de- 
partments. But  we  are  glad  to  know  of 
any  case  where  one  of  our  machines  really 
needs  attention,  and  the  extra  record  sales 
developed  by  our  ‘service  corps’  pay  a 
mighty  nice  profit  above  all  expenses  of 
the  plan. 

Exchanging  Cheap  Machines 

“As  this  service  work  develops,”  con- 
tinued the  buyer,  “it  is  leading  to  the  sale 


Get  Good  “Leads” 

“In  a number  of  instances,  too,”  con- 
tinued the  buyer,  “customers  have  been 
so  pleased  with  our  attention  that  they 
have  given  members  of  our  ‘service  corps’ 
cards  of  introduction  to  live  prospects.  In 
these  cases,  machine  sales  have  been  de- 
veloped with  very  little  effort  on  our  part. 

“So,  you  see,  what  started  as  a means 
of  following  up  delinquents  has  developed 
into  an  important  part  of  our  sales  pro- 
motion system.” 

— - — ♦ 

The  Talking  Toys  Corporation,  243  West 
Seventeenth  Street,  are  completing  additions  to 
their  plant  which  will  enable  the  concern  to 
manufacture  all  the  parts  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  their  talking  machines. 

Robert  C.  Shaal  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Majestic  Phonograph  Co.,  makers 
of  records,  247  West  Nineteenth  Street.  Until 
recently  Mr.  Shaal  was  vice-president  of  the 
Safety  Car  Heating  & Lighting  Co.,  a $10,- 
000,000  concern,  with  New  York  offices  at  2 
Rector  Street.  Prior  to  his  eight  years’  connec- 
tion with  that  concern  he  was  sales  manager 
for  the  Willard  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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The  Big  Money  Is  in 
Phonograph  Records 

Everyone  who  buys  a phonograph  soon  has 
many  times  the  value  of  the  machine  and 
records. 

So,  if  you  sell  records  whether  you  keep  phono- 
graphs or  not — you  have  a field  that  is  always 
calling  for  work. 

The  Biggest  Money  Is 

In  Majestic  Records 


Entirely  New 
Seven  Inch 
Retail  at 


Vertical  Cut 

Double  Disc 

Sensational 

Value 


Majestic  Records  strike  the  happy  medium — a 
popular  price  for  quality  music.  They  encour- 
age record  buying  and  multiply  record  profits 
for  the  retailer. 

You  have  but  to  start  a customer  on  Majestic 
Records  to  have  them  come  back  again  and 
again  for  more. 

Majestic  Records  play  as  long  as  most  ten-inch 
records. 

Majestic  Records  compare  with  anything  now 
on  the  market  in  tonal  quality  and  manufac- 
ture. Compare  them  in  your  own  store. 

Large  Quantities  Ready  for  Immediate 
Delivery  — 30  New  Titles  Each  Month 

The  Majestic  Catalogue  embraces  all  that  is 
best  in  the  world’s  musical  literature — Vocal 
and  Instrumental  — Classical,  Secular  and 
Sacred — and  the  popular  hits  of  the  day. 

While  other  Manufacturers  take  MONTHS  to 
release  a new  number — we  take  WEEKS. 

Quick  service — big  sales — liberal  profits  and 
rapid  turnovers  are  some  of  the  Majestic  fea- 
tures. 

The  Majestic  Adaptor 

is  a universal  attachment  which,  by  a simple 
turn  of  the  sound  box,  enables  you  to  play  any 
style  record. 


Majestic  Phonograph  Co.,inc. 

247-253  West  19th  Street,  New  York  City 


THE 

Si  RADI  VARA 

“ KNOWN  FOR  TONE” 

Phonograph 

Built  in  a factory  that  for  years  has  been  devoted  to  the 
production  of  high-grade  piano-fortes — a laboratory  where 
skilled  mechanics  have  found  ideal  working  conditions — 
where  experimental  research  in  the  science  of  tone  produc- 
tion has  had  encouragement  along  the  broadest  possible 
lines — bringing  to  this  organization  the  best  in  scientific 
training — where  the  aspirations  of  the  ultra-artistic  tempera- 
ments have  found  sympathetic  commercial  assistance — all 
working  as  a unit  for  phonographic  perfection,  which  has 
been  realized  in  the 


STRADIVARA 


Its  appeal  is  to  the  great  masses  of  music  lovers  who  recog- 
nize and  are  willing  to  pay  for  super-excellence  in  every 
detail. 


'I 


Merchants  everywhere  who  are  building  for  the  future  are 
applying  for  selling  rights,  which  are  very  attractive. 


Why  Not  Send  Your  Application  Now? 


The  Compton-Price  Company 

505  Fifth  Ave  nue 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


August  19,  1916 
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Points  in  the  Handling  of  Talking  Machines 

No  Advantage  in  Cutting  Prices — Effect  of  Manufacturers’  Restrictions  on  Retail  Selling 
— Important  Facts  to  Consider  in  the  Choice  of  Machines — Weigh  Their  Merits  Carefully 


The  talking-machine  business  is  still 
young — so  young  that  it  has  not  yet  out- 
lived the  age  of  “growing  pains.” 

Hence,  there  are  opportunities  for  big 
sales  and  profits  for  the  dealer,  just  as 
there  always  are  in  any  new  and  thriving 
line. 

Of  course,  there  is  more  risk  in  the 
business  than  in  one  that  has  reached  the 
staple  stage,  and  more  thought  must  be 
given  to  the  department  now  than  may  be 
necessary  later.  But  the  opportunities  of- 
fered are  so  great  that  the  risk  and  effort 
are  well  worth  while. 

One  of  the  “growing  pains”  of  the  talk- 
ing-machine business  is  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  retailer  shall  adhere 
to  the  retail  price  fixed  by  the  manufac- 
turer. 

Don’t  Cut  Prices 

For  the  present,  at  least,  there  seems 
to  be  no  sound  reason  for  price  cutting. 
The  talking  machine  is  an  easy-pa.vment 
rather  than  a cash  business.  The  people 
who  buy  these  machines  seldom  want  to 
pay  down  $50  or  $100.  Even  people  with 
ample  bank  accounts  buy  more  readily  on 
the  partial-payment  plan. 

It  has  been  amply  demonstrated  that 
when  the  customer  is  not  paying  cash  for 
an  article  the  question  of  price  becomes  of 
secondary  importance.  The  so-much-a- 
month  idea  looks  so  easy  that  Mrs.  Jones, 
who  would  hesitate  to  pay  $25  in  cash  for 
a talking  machine,  readily  agrees  to  pay 
$100  on  the  so-much-down-and-so-much-a- 
month  basis. 

An  “Easy  Payment”  Industry 

The  only  reason  for  a retailer’s  consid- 
ering the  selling  of  machines  at  less  than 
the  manufacturer’s  fixOd  price  would  seem 
to  be  his  desire  to  sell  on  a cash  basis.  And 
up  to  date  selling  for  cash  has  not  been 
attended  with  any  great  degree  of  satis- 
faction to  the  retailers  who  have  made  the 
experiment.  Most  cash-store  owners,  in- 
deed, have  experienced  difficulties  and  met 
with  unsatisfactory  results  in  trying  to 
sell  for  cash  some  line  of  merchandise 
which  has  become  established  as  “install- 
ment goods.” 

Contract  Restrictions 

All  these  facts  are  more  fully  realized, 
perhaps,  by  the  older  talking-machine 
manufacturers  than  they  are  by  some  re- 
tailers. And  in  the  endeavor  to  protect 
their  own  interests,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  retailer,  3ome  of  these  manufacturers 
have  gradually  developed  sales  contracts 
which  are  “fearful  and  wonderful  to  be- 
hold.” Another  evidence  of  “growing 
pains.”  No  industry  which  was  not  busy 
getting  its  growth  could  or  would  be  sewn 
up  in  such  contracts. 

Editor’s  Note — This  is  the  third  in  our  series 
of  articles  on  the  talking  machine  situation  and 
outlook.  Further  discussion  of  the  subject  will 
be  presented  in  an  early  issue. 


These  contracts  are  one  of  the  “haz- 
ards” of  the  business,  to  borrow  a golfing 
term.  Although  probably  drawn  up  origi- 
nally for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
prices,  they  also  contain  clauses  which  ap- 
peal strongly  to  the  manufacturers  because 
they  afford  convenient  forms  of  protection 
against  competition. 

For  example,  one  such  contract  pro- 
vides that  no  record  except  that  made  un- 
der certain  patents  may  be  demonstrated 
on  that  company’s  talking  machines ; also 
that  the  retailer  cannot  sell  this  particu- 
lar talking  machine;  all  he  can  dispose  of 
is : a license  to  the  consumer  to  use  it  for 
playing  the  kind  of  records  stipulated. 
This  practically  means  the  company’s  own 
records. 

An  Odd  Situation 

Of  course,  under  such  conditions  no 
purchaser  can  insure  the  machine  he 
thinks  he  owns ! How’s  that  for  “growing 
pains”  in  an  industry? 

Such  conditions  will  right  themselves 
soon  enough.  In  the  meantime,  the  dealer 
must  take  them  into  his  calculations  in 
starting  or  expanding  his  talkng-machine 
department. 

There  are  two  courses  open  to  him : 1, 
to  tie  up  with  the  older  machine  and  rec- 
ord manufacturer;  2,  to  select  machines 
in  the  open  market  and  handle  them  in  his 
own  way. 

Each  course  has  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  and  the  merchant  must  de- 
cide for  himself  which  best  fits  in  with  his 
general  business  plans.  Consider  each 
case  in  order. 

Advantages  and  Restrictions 

The  advantages  of  handling  the  older 
makes  of  machines  are  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  goods  is  established  and  the 
merchant  is  assured  of  a profit  from  the 
sales  of  records,  as  well  as  of  machines. 
This  latter  is  an  important  item. 

The  disadvantages  are : that,  in  many 
cases,  the  retailer  now  entering  the  field 
will  find  competing  stores  already  handling 
such  machines ; that  the  wide  distribution 
of  the  goods  supplies  numerous  competi- 
tors ; and  that  the  retailer  is  practically 
barred  from  featuring  any  other  make  of 
machine  or  records  in  his  talking-machine 
department. 

The  advantages  of  featuring  the  newer 
makes  of  machines  are  that  almost  with- 
out exception  these  are  made  with  attach- 
ments which  enable  the  owner  to  play  any 
type  of  record,  that  the  dealer  is  free  to 
buy  machines  as  he  buys  his  other  mer- 
chandise (without  restricting  contracts), 
and  that  he  may  demonstrate  and  sell  any 
records  he  chooses  to  buy. 

The  disadvantages  are  that  the  newer 
makes  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity 
to  establish  a national  reputation,  and  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  establishing  a 
record  department  on  a satisfactory  ba- 
sis. 


In  our  issue  of  July  15  last  we  ex- 
plained something  of  the  record  situation. 
It  can  be  briefly  summed  up  in  the  state- 
ment that  although  there  are  several  inde- 
pendent record  manufacturers  in  the  field, 
and  more  entering  it,  the  vast  bulk  of  all 
talking-machine  records  are  still  being 
made  by  manufacturers  who  also  make 
talking  machines.  Moreover,  these  manu- 
facturers, very  naturally,  are  endeavoring, 
with  considerable  success,  to  restrict  the 
selling  of  their  records  to  those  retailers 
who  also  sell  their  machines. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  the  Economist 
to  decide  for  the  retailer  which  course  of- 
fers the  greater  advantages^  But  it  is  our 
province  to  warn  the  merchant  that  he 
ought  to  weigh  carefully  the  merits  of  the 
machines  he  selects,  and  that  he  should 
avoid  collecting  a few  machines  of  each 
make  and  thus  making  a junk  shop  of  his 
talking-machine  department,  as  many  mer- 
chants did  of  their  vacuum-cleaner  section 
a few  years  ago. 

Table  Silverware 

(Continued  from  page  45) 

silverware  for  a gift,  this  assistant  buyer 
immediately  asks  whether  it  is  intended 
for  Miss  So-and-So’s  wedding.  On  receiv- 
ing a reply  in  the  affirmative  she  tells  the 
customer  what  silverware  has  already 
been  purchased — both  the  articles  and  the 
patterns  chosen.  Thus  the  customer  is  en- 
abled to  select  a gift  that  will  be  appro- 
priate and  also  avoid  that  bugbear  of  all 
gift  donors — duplication.  In  many  cases, 
too,  this  assistant  buyer  has  already  talked 
with  the  bride  and  is  in  a position  to  give 
her  prospective  customer  information  as 
to  just  what  pattern  will  be  most  ac- 
ceptable. 

Needless  to  say  that  this  store  does  the 
table  silverware  business  of  its  town. 


Geo.  W.  Owens  has  been  appointed  merchan- 
dise manager  for  the  McAlpin  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

The  Emerson  Phonograph  Co.  has  opened  up 
another  branch  office  at  681  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  with  C.  A.  Adou  as  local  man- 
ager. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Hayes,  for  several  years  buyer 
of  laces,  embroideries,  veilings,  neckwear,  etc., 
for  the  Lion  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  will 
open  a store  of  her  own  in  that  city  on  Sept.  1. 

John  M.  Thornton,  who  was  connected  with 
the  concern  in  Pittsburgh  now  known  as  the  Kauf- 
mann  Department  Stores,  is  at  the  head  of  the 
men’s  furnishings  department  of  the  J.  R.  Coppin 
Co.,  Covington,  Ky. 

A.  Hutchinson,  for  the  last  two  years  manager 
of  the  piece  goods  departments  of  the  Spring  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  is  now  with  the 
McAlpin  Co.,  Cincinnati,  as  head  of  the  silk, 
velvets,  dress  goods  and  lining  departments.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  was  at  one  time  a department  head 
in  the  former  Twenty-third  Street  store  of  James 
McCreery  & Co.,  New  York. 

♦ 

Fabric  department  heads  should  read  the  Sew- 
ing Week  article  in  Notion  Section. 
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Mellowtone  III 

Size  17x19x12/^  in. 
Mahogany  finish. 

Plays  FOUR  ten 

inch  records  at  one 
winding. 

Plays  ALL  disc 

records,  whatever  the 
make. 

Handsome  in  ap- 
pearance and  finish. 

Splendid  tone. 

BUILT,  NOT  JUST 
ASSEMBLED. 

(Made  by  the  makers  of 
60%  of  the  motors  used 
in  low  priced  reliable 
phonographs  in  this 
country.) 


List 

Price 


*15 


DISCOUNTS  AND 
DESCRIPTION  ON 
APPLICATION 


TXLK^mr  MACHINE 
COMPANY,  INC., 

376-378-380  LAFAYETTE  STREET 
CITY  OF  NEW  YORK.  N.Y 


Western  Office:  No.  1216  Hey  worth  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Also  makers  of  the  Melophone 
Portable  Talking  Machine, 
Light,  Handy,  Compact,  Con- 
venient, Golden  Toned,  which 
is  the  phonograph  for  the 
library  or  the  dining  room,  the 
country,  the  camp  and  the 
canoe,  for  whenever,  wherever 
music  is  wanted. 


5 
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BUFFALO 

4S0  Rooms  450  Doth* 


DETROIT 

1000 Rooms  1000  baths 


CLEVELAND 

1000 Rooms  lOOOBathj 


Policies  and  Practice 

WHEN  we  tell  you  that  Hotels  Statler  policy  says 
that  “the  guest  is  always  right’’ — 

That  every  patron  of  these  hotels  must  be  pleased 
and  satisfied  with  what  he  buys  of  11s — 

That  no  discrimination  in  service  may  be  made 
between  the  tipper  and  the  non-tipper — 

And  that  the  employee  who  cannot  or  will  not  carry 
out  these  policies  in  every  service  he  renders  cannot 
remain  with  us — 

Then  we  have  told  you,  as  simply  and  directly  as  we 
know  how,  why  you  get  more  than  your  money’s  worth 
when  you  patronize  a Hotel  Statlei. 

This  complete  service  is  matched  by  a complete  equipment;  every 
room  has  private  bath,  running  ice-water  and  other  unusual  conveniences; 
morning  paper  is  delivered  free  to  every  guest-room:  and  there  are  many 
other  directions  in  which  we  give  you  a little  more  than  full  value  for 
your  money. 

Put  all  three  Hotels  Statler  on  your  hotel  list  as  the  “company 
hotels”  in  Buffalo,  Cleveland  and  Detroit.  We’ll  guarantee  your  satis- 
faction. 

HOTB Lg 
STATL1 TR 

BUFFALO  - CLEVELAND  - DETROIT 

Hotel  Statler f ST.  LOUIS,  now  building 

Kates  from  $155  Per  Day 


PYREX 

Trade  Mark  Reg. 


V 

: 


L 


Do  you 
wonder 

dealers  flood  us  with  letters  ? 

As  soon  as  the  housewife  learns  of  Pyrex  she  “sets 
her  heart  on  it.’’  Ovenware  as  beautiful  as  tableware! 
Ovenware  that  means  better,  quicker,  cheaper,  cleaner 
baking ! 

The  demand  for  Pyrex  increases  month  by  month. 
See  our  advertisements  in  the  leading  magazines. 
Millions  of  women  read  them  and  want  Pyrex.  That’s 
why  dealers  everywhere  display  it. 

Transparent 
Oven  Ware 


Has  the  name  on  every  piece 

It’s  a sensational  seller,  gives  unfailing  satisfaction, 
and  brings  customers  back  again.  These  qualities 
have  made  it  a staple  line  in  record-breaking  time. 
The  autumn  and  winter  business  is  going  to  be  BIG. 
Are  you  prepared  for  your  share? 

Pyrex  Sales  Division 

Corning  Glass  Works 

Established  1868 

116  Tioga  Ave.  Corning,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  dry  goods  mer- 
chant does  not  build 
his  business  by  mere- 
ly handing  out  goods 
that  customers  may 
call  for,  but  by  wisely 
selecting  for  their 
needs  as  he  best 
knows  them  and  by 
helping  them  select 
to  best  advantage. 

The  highly  competi- 
tive nature  of  the  re- 
tail dry  goods  busi- 
ness makes  the  deal- 
er’s service  of  selec- 
tion primary  and  his 
service  of  distribution 
secondary.  Less  than 
three  per  cent  of  the 
retailers’  sales  are 
made  on  merchandise 
specifically  called  for 
under  any  advertised 
brand  name. 

For  these  reasons,  if 
for  no  others,  it  is 
absolutely  imperative 
for  the  successful 
buyer  to  keep  in  con- 
stant touch  with 
every  new  develop- 
ment in  the  trade. 

The  Dry  Goods  Econ- 
omist supplies  this  vi- 
tal news  service. 
Every  issue  is  an  im- 
portant one  for  YOU. 


August  19,  1916 
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EUROPEAN  DEPARTMENT 

Conducted  for  the  furtherance  of  fashion  knowledge  among  retailers,  particularly  those  who 
require  quick  information  regarding  developments  among  style  creators  and  manufacturers  abroad 


Paris  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  2 Rue  des  Italiens.  London  Office,  11  Gueen  Victoria  St. 


Worn  at  Deauville 

Simple  Dressing  the  Rule  at  Famous 
French  Summer  Resort 

Paris,  July  27,  1916. — The  season  at 
Deauville  has  now  opened  and  promises 
well.  As  was  to  be  expected,  however,  in 
the  absence  of  the  races  and  gatherings 
at  the  Casino,  the  costuming  is  usually  sim- 
ple— either  of  the  tailormade  or  the  sport 
type.  Few,  if  any,  dressy  gowns  are  worn. 

Silk  Jersey  Holds  Its  Own 

For  two-piece  suits  and  also  for  dinner 
gowns  silk  jersey  is  extensively  worn.  For 
the  evening  white  silk  jersey  richly  em- 
broidered in  silver  threads  is  noted. 

The  jersey  suits  for  morning  wear  are 
largely  made  with  a plain  skirt  and  with 
the  slip-over-the-head  middy  blouse.  This 
type  has  already  been  described  many 
times  and  was  the  dominant  note  of  the 
costumes  at  San  Sebastian.  Dresses  of 
black  silk  jersey  embroidered  in  dull  gold 
threads  are  much  in  evidence  for  after- 
noon as  well  as  evening  wear.  Black  silk 
jersey  suits  worn  with  white  lingerie 
blouses  with  all-black  hats  of  velvet  or  of 
panne  are  also  very  smart. 

Afternoon  Frocks  of  Satin 

Satin  in  light  colors,  such  as  cyclamen, 
rose,  mauve,  pastel  blue  and  gray,  figures 
conspicuously  for  afternoon  gowns.  A 
recent  Doucet  model  made  for  Mile.  Gene- 
vieve Vix,  of  the  Opera  Comique,  was  de- 
veloped in  mauve-colored  liberty  satin. 
The  skirt  and  the  waist  were  laid  in  nar- 
row box  pleats,  the  fullness  of  the  skirt  at 
the  bottom  being  turned  under  and  caught 
onto  the  foundation  slip. 

This  idea  of  the  puffed  hem  gown  has 
been  tentatively  advanced  for  several  sea- 
sons, but  has  met  with  no  appreciable  suc- 
cess. This  year,  however,  it  seems  liable 
to  take.  The  line  suggested  is  that  of  the 
full  trousers  worn  by  the  French  Zouaves, 
and  the  skirts  thus  made  go  by  the  name 
of  the  Zouave  skirt. 

Collarless  Neck  Line 

The  line  of  the  neck  as  featured  in  the 
models  from  the  large  houses  in  afternoon 
frocks  is  severe  and,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  is  either  pointed  or  rounded.  The 
square  Dutch  neck  is  occasionally  seen,  but 
the  prevailing  style  is  for  the  rounded  line 
of  a very  shallow  decolletage  cut  to  the 
base  of  the  throat,  without  collar,  or  of  a 
short,  pointed  decolletage  at  back  and 
front.  The  smartest  models  in  which  this 
decolletage  is  used  are  made  without  col- 
lar trimming  or  any  softening  of  the  line. 

This  idea  of  the  collarless  neck  line 


holds  good  for  many  of  the  two-piece  suits 
now  worn.  Several  of  the  Callot  models  in 
two-piece  suits,  as  previously  reported, 
show  collarless  coats.  As  applied  to  coats, 
however,  the  idea  is  not  one  which  will  be 
liable  to  hold  over  for  the  winter.  The 
collarless  dress,  on  the  other  hand,  seems 
liable  to  he  continued. 

The  New  Blouses 

Many  of  the  new  blouses  are  also  col- 
larless and  are  made  in  fleshcolor  chiffon, 
nets  or  crepe  Georgette.  The  basque  is  an 
assured  fact,  and  dominates  the  blouse 
styles.  Back-button  blouses  are  also 
greatly  in  evidence,  as  are  the  slip-over- 
the-head  variety.  This  last  type  of  blouse 
in  beige  colored  jersey  cloth  with  trans- 
parent sleeves  of  matching  chiffon  is  now 
being  extensively  worn  with  a skirt  of 
navy  blue  jersey,  serge  or  gabardine. 

Dressy  blouses  in  taffeta  made  with 
fitted  waist,  short  basque  and  laced  back 


On  pages  31  and  33  of  the 
Garment  Section  which  forms  part 
of  this  week’s  Economist  will  be 
found  another  letter  from  our 
Paris  office,  dated  Aug.  3,  giving 
details  as  to  the  new  ideas  shown 
at  the  fall  openings  of  Martial  & 
Armand,  Agnes,  Bulloz  and  Ber- 
nard. The  letter  in  question  sup- 
plements the  cable  reports  of  the 
openings  presented  in  last  week’s 
Economist. 


closing,  with  guimpe  of  colored  silk  and 
metal  net,  are  made  by  Christiane. 
Blouses  in  white  crepe  trimmed  with  pip- 
ings and  embroideries  of  colored  silk  are 
also  shown. 

Sleeves  of  blouses  are  both  three-quar- 
ter length  and  long.  Preference,  however, 
is  given  to  the  long,  full  transparent, 
bishop  style  of  sleeve. 

Elaborate  Rubber  Coats 

Novelty  motor  and  rain  coats  made  of 
rubber  cloth  lined  with  silk  and  trimmed 
with  heavy  chain-stitching  in  a matching 
silk  are  being  shown  by  Royant.  These 
coats  are  cut  on  loose  ample  lines.  The 
fullness  at  the  front  is  held  in  slightly  by 
a belt  of  the  fabric  and  the  back  is  loosely 
hung  from  shoulder  to  hem  under  a wide 
sailor  collar,  which  is  banded  with  fur. 

Several  weeks  ago,  this  office  reported 
the  wearing  of  rubber  coats  in  horizon 
blue  and  their  sale  in  the  ready-made  sec- 


tions of  the  Paris  department  stores. 
These  rubber  coats  shown  by  Royant  are 
also  in  horizon  blue,  but  are  in  a high 
grade  of  goods  with  a frosted  finish.  In 
addition  to  the  horizon  blue,  cerise  and  all 
shades  of  tan,  suede,  gray  and  mustard  are 
used.  The  coats  are  made  in  three-quarter 
or  half  length. 

A particularly  smart  model  made  for 
Marthe  Chenal  of  the  Opera  Comique  for 
wear  at  Deauville  is  in  cerise  rubber  lined 
with  satin  and  trimmed  with  gray  rabbit 
on  the  collar.  The  idea  of  an  attractive, 
becoming,  smart  raincoat  is  particularly 
happy  and  they  are  expected  to  prove  a 
great  success.  They  are  eminently  prac- 
tical as  motor  coats,  being  warm  as  well  as 
rainproof. 

Hats  in  the  beret  form  made  in  this 
rubber  cloth  are  sold  to  match  the  coats. 
These  hats  are  modeled  after  the  caps 
worn  by  the  Russian  soldiers — that  is, 
they  have  large,  soft  tarn  crown  and  nar- 
row, stiff  visor  brim — though  the  crown  is 
higher  and  broader  and  is  trimmed  with 
silk  chain-stitching  and  fur  matching  the 
coat. 

Separate  Coats 

New  separate  coats  in  velvet  or  in 
cloth  shown  during  this  week  feature  a 
wide  band  trimming  at  the  bottom.  Those 
in  cloth  are  trimmed  with  bands  of  velvet 
with  an  allover  scroll  pattern  in  metal 
thread  chain-stitching.  In  the  velvet  coats 
these  wide  bands  are  in  fur  and  from  18  to 
27  in.  in  width. 

These  coats  are  built  on  plain,  simple 
lines,  with  full  back  and  loose,  straight 
fronts. 

Matching  Sets 

Hats,  stoles  and  muffs  made  of  alter- 
nating 2-in.  bands  of  mole  or  seal  and  vel- 
vet with  metal  chain-stitching  are  among 
the  other  novelties  launched  by  Royant. 
The  hats  are  similar  to  the  rubber  hats 
above  described. 

The  stoles  are  cut  perfectly  straight 
and  measure  a yard  in  length  by  18  in.  in 
width.  They  are  lined  with  silk  and  have 
silk-covered  elastic  bands,  12  in.  from  each 
end,  through  which  the  arms  are  slipped. 
The  muffs  are  small  and  in  melon  shape, 
with  bands  of  velvet  and  embroidery  run- 
ning from  one  end  to  the  other. 

Trimmings 

Soutaching,  chain-stitching  and  em- 
broideries of  all  descriptions  are  highly 
recommended  for  trimming  suits  and 
gowns.  Embroideries,  in  fact,  continue  to 
be  strongly  emphasized.  Those  on  the 
French  models  are  done  by  hand,  but  the 
patterns  are  such  as  lend  themselves  read- 
ily to  reproduction  by  machine. 
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FURS  for  the  MILLINERY  TRADE! 

Fur  Trimmings,  Edgings, 
Bands  and  Skins! 


We  cut  Trimmings  in  every  kind  of  Fur, 
in  any  width  to  suit  your  requirements. 
We  guarantee  Clean  Merchandise, 
Prompt  Deliveries  and  goods  fully  up  to 
sample  in  every  respect.  We  invite  price 
comparison. 

Let  us  save  you  Time,  Worry,  Disap- 
pointment and  Money  on  your  Fur 


- 


Trimmings ! 


Be  sure  to  have  a copy  of  our  New 
Descriptive  Illustrated  Price  List  of  Fur 
T rimmings. 


“MAIL  ORDERS” 


That’s  where  we  shine.  We  give  your  mail 
orders  the  same  conscientious  and  detailed  atten- 
tion as  if  you  were  here  in  person. 


WRITE,  CALL  ON,  OR  WIRE 


“THE 

FUR 


MAX  NEUBURGER  & CO. 


HOUSE 


5? 


N03.  149-151  Fifth  Avenue, 


Corner  21st  Street, 


NEW  YORK. 


m 


Make  a note  of  our  New  Address 


32  to  46  West  23rd  St,  N.  Y. 


NEAR  BROADWAY 


PHONE  555  GRAMERGY 


Krower-Tynberg  Co.,  Inc, 


LACES 

EMBROIDERIES 
HANDKERCHIEFS 
WHITE  GOODS 


FACTORIES: 
ST.  GALL 
MARGRETHEN 
SWITZERLAND 


I > 

I & 

Sixth  Avenue.  JS 

5$ 


krower. 

TYNBERG 

COS. 

NEW  QUARTERS 


JO 

Cm 


Fifth  Avenue 


$ 

$ 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

English  Cape  Gloves 

For  Men,  Women,  Children 

French  Real  Kid  Gloves 
The  Cross  Silk  Gloves 

FANCY 

Leather  Goods 

AND  NOVELTIES 
Stock  and  Import  Orders 


Cr(JAL 


MARK  CROSS  COMPANY 

Wholesale  Department 

2 West  37th  Street,  New  York  City 


Our  line  of  Paris  Model  Laces  for  Fall  is  now  ready  for  delivery 


Take  advantage  of  our  advertising 


Are  you  selling  “ B . B.”  Laces? 


This  is  Your 
Guarantee 


They  are  the  finest  reproductions  of  “HAND 
MADE”  goods  in  the  market,  and  are  handled  and 
sold  by  all  the  leading  department  stores  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  being  extensively  used  by 
all  exclusive  stores  in  the  Capitals  of  the  World. 
Ask  any  Lace  Buyer  among  the  larger  stores,  and 
he  will  give  you  an  enthusiastic  report  of  their 
quality  and  style. 

Our  stock  in  New  York  is  complete  for  immediate 
delivery,  both  in  “B.  B.”  Valenciennes  and  Linen 
Torchons. 


Factories: 


BIRKIN  & COMPANY 


Nottingham,  England 


73  FIFTH  AVE..  NEW  YORK 


Black,  White,  Flesh  and  all  the  popular  colors 
in  a full  range  of  qualities  carried  in  our 
New  York  Stock. 


When  you  buy  HEATHCOAT  you  buy  the 
best. 


HEATHCOAT  M ALINE 

Stands  alone  for  quality  and  price. 

Black,  White  and  all  colors  ready  for  im- 


mediate delivery. 


JOHN  HEATHCOAT  & CO. 


Factories:  Tiverton,  Exeter,  England  73  Fifth.  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
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New  Season  Features 

Many  Tendencies  which  Call  for  Care- 
ful Attention  from  Retailers 

New  style  inspiration  is  employed  with 
splendid  effect  in  the  advance  millinery 
models.  The  most  important  note  for  this 
season  is  the  military  trend,  more  espe- 
cially the  visor  effect  for  the  flaring  brim 
and  the  front  line. 

The  high  crush  crown  and  the  me- 
dium soft  crown  are  dominant,  both  in 
draped  type  and  in  the  style  suggestive  of 
the  tarn.  The  large  bell-shaped  crowns 
have  not  yet  proved  popular. 

Sizes  are  varied.  Large,  medium  and 
small  hats  will  be  used  for  the  early  fall 
season. 

Effective  Large  Hats 

The  large  hats  are  wide  from  side  to 
side.  The  brims  of  these  hats  when  made 
of  velvet,  either  erect  pile  or  panne,  have, 
in  many  instances,  two  or  more  parts, 
giving  a smart  tailored  effect  to  the  work- 
manship. 

The  wide-brim  sailors  drooping  at  such 
an  angle  as  to  show  the  use  of  flat  ostrich 
quills  laid  flat  to  the  brim  with  the  flues 
extending  over  the  edge,  will  continue  a 
dominant  factor. 


visor  brim.  A new  Paris  model  of  this 
type  has  the  crown  of  guinea-hen  with  side 
crown  and  visor  of  waxed  braid  in  gold 
and  brown  plaid.  The  trimming  consists 
of  an  ornament  in  gold  tinsel. 

Close-fitting,  cap-like  turbans  are  in- 
creasing in  popularity.  Often  the  top  of 
these  turbans  is  made  of  chenille  braid. 
Again,  it  may  be  of  velvet  or  of  velour  felt. 
The  side  crowns  are  finished  with  pasted 
feather  motifs.  Usually  these  are  the  only 
trimming.  For  instance,  a crown  made  of 
white  chenille  is  decorated  with  seven 
white  motifs  of  burnt  goose,  looking  like 
real  aigrette.  They  are  arranged  at  dif- 
ferent angles,  producing  a rich  and  artis- 
tic effect. 

A good  medium  hat,  with  stiff  crown, 
narrow  brim,  and  slightly  tilted  at  the  left 
side,  is  trimmed  with  two  ostrich  feathers 
towering  high  in  front. 

A variety  of  Continentals  and  high  tur- 
bans on  the  tricorne  order  are  among  the 
most  desirable  models. 

Hats  of  this  type  are  decorated  with 
simple,  but  rich,  trimmings.  They  prom- 
ise well  for  the  fall. 

Many  of  the  high,  draped  turbans  show 
a tendency  to  be  short  at  the  back  and  high 

in  the  front,  with  a sloping  visor  brim. 

Large  Use  of  Ribbons 


Economist  photos  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 

Felt  and  Embroidery 

These  two  style  features  will  score  heavily  for 
early  fall  millinery.  This  hat,  from  Farrington  &c 
Evans  Co.,  is  in  light-colored  velour  felt  with  brim 
of  panne  velvet.  The  Dutch  figure  and  the  fish 
motifs  are  in  richly  colored  embroidery. 


With  Tam-Like  Crown  and  Visor 

Among  the  novelty  shapes  is  the  beret, 
with  a high,  round,  tam-like  crown  and 


Ribbons  in  narrow  widths,  in 
plain  grosgrain  and  French 
faille,  and  in  fancy  effects, 
will  be  a strong  feature. 


Tailored  Wing  Trimmings 

A type  of  garniture  especially  favored  on  snug- 
fitting  turbans  is  illustrated  in  this  black  panne 
velvet  model  with  guinea  hen  wings,  from  Gage 
Bros.  & Co. 


These  ribbons  will  be  used  to  produce  novel 
trimmings  and  bindings  on  the  more  tail- 
ored styles.  Hatters’  plush  ribbons,  suffi- 
ciently wide  for  smart  bows,  are  noted  on 
a number  of  imported  models. 

Metal  effects  on  dark  rich  backgrounds 
will  be  prominently  represented. 


Fur  Is  Prominent 

Fur  trimmings  and  bindings  will  be  a 
pronounced  feature  in  winter  millinery. 
Summer  or  brown  ermine  is  the  smartest 
fur,  and  in  view  of  its  soft,  dull,  yellowish 
color  is  expected  to  replace  the  white  or 
winter  ermine  for  street  wear. 

Mole  is  largely  used,  and  will  take  first 
place  from  a quantity  standpoint.  Beaver 
and  skunk  will  also  be  much  employed. 

Fancy  Feather  Effects 

The  stylish  uses  of  fancy  feathers 
show  wide  variety.  There  are  pasted  ef- 
fects in  flat  motifs,  rich  in  design  and  deco- 
rative in  color.  Bands  and  fancies  of  burnt 
goods  imitating  astrakhan  fur  and  cross 
aigrette  are  well  thought  of.  Burnt  pea- 
cock, dyed  in  two  tones,  is  made  up  in 
various  styles  of  trimmings,  and  will  be 
very  strong. 

Wings,  bands  and  motifs  of  guinea  hen, 
and  also  of  pheasant,  will  be  particularly 
favored.  Large  and  small  pointed  wings, 
in  colors,  have  attained  prominence. 

Ostrich  is  employed  on  many  of  the 
smartest  imported  models,  including  large 

(Continued  on  page  61) 


Visor  Effect  and  High  Circular  Flare 

These  new  military  notes  for  fall  are  exemplified 
in  this  hat  in  black  Lyons  velvet  from  Farrington 
& Evans  Co.  The  crown  is  covered  with  cerise 
velvet,  and  the  high  flare  is  faced  with  the  same 
material.  The  ornament  is  in  dull  gold  and  black 
with  rosecolor  floral  motif. 
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LEVOR  & IOSTAEDTER 

The  Net  Specialists 
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Notice  to  theTrade — Thus  far  this  Season  we 

have  NOT  advanced  our  prices  which  enable 
buyers  to  save 

1 0%  to  33h%  by  purchasing  of  us 

“1268”— 72  inch  Silk  Net 
“1147”— 72  inch  Silk  Net 
“1000”  Hercules  Silk  Net 
“1118  Elbopruf”  Silk  Net 
“939”  Samangus  Crepe 
“730”  Chiffon  Lafayette 

Cotton  Nets — All  Qualities — All  Prices 

When  in  the  market  do  not  fail  to  call  on  us 


Among  our 
leaders  are 
included  the 
numbers 
opposite, -all 
big  sellers. 


All  in 

40 

Evening 

Shades 
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We  are  Sole  Agents  for 

STOFFEL  & COMPANY,  St.  Gall 

Switzerland’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of 

TRANSPARENT  ORGANDIES,  BATISTES,  Etc. 

The  Best  and  Most  Famous  in  the  World.  They  may  be 
washed  and  ironed  without  starch  and  will  retain  their 
original  finish  and  transparency — Give  Them  a Trial. 

LEVOR  & IGSTAEDTER 

IMPORTERS 

354  Fourth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


AUGUST  19,  1916 
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Fashionable  Ribbons 


Grosgrains,  Metals  and  Heavy  Failles 
Are  Prominent  in  Demand 

The  high  fashion  demand  in  ribbons 
for  the  coming  season  centers  on  metal 
effects  combined  with  color. 

In  narrow  ribbons,  plain  colors  and 
fancies  are  in  good  demand. 

Extremely  heavy  grosgrains  and  the 
heavier  failles  are  in  first  place  for  mil- 
linery purposes.  A variety  of  novelty 
trimmings,  also  bindings  and  bows,  and 
even  entire  hats,  will  be  made  from  these 
heavy  ribbons.  In  the  smartest  of  these 
hats  a rich,  dark  color,  such  as  midnight 
blue  or  a brown  or  purple,  is  combined 
with  a neutral  or  silver  gray. 


Novelty  Faille  Ribbons 

Noted  among  the  narrow  novelty  faille 
ribbons  for  the  high-class  trade  are  those 
with  fancy  edges,  in  metal,  with  silk  picot, 
heavy  silk  cord  or  velvet  blocks.  Narrow 
borders  in  metal  or  in  black  velvet  are 
also  effective.  Tinsel  patterns  in  stripes 
and  spots  will  have  a prominent  position, 
especially  for  millinery  purposes,  and  so, 
too,  will  very  narrow  and  medium  velvet 
stripes  on  grounds  of  faille.  These  rib- 
bons range  in  width  from  No.  3 to  16. 
Coral,  light  taupe,  purple  and  old  blue  are 
the  favorite  colors. 

Velvet  stripes  1/2  in.  wide,  on  grounds 
of  faille,  are  noted  in  wide  ribbons  for 
smart  bow  trims.  These  ribbons  are 
smartest  in  blue,  black,  gray,  purple  and 
brown. 

4 

Metal  Laces  Lead 


In  Tissues  Also  Metal  Effects  Are  in 
Principal  Favor 

Such  demand  as  there  is  for  laces  is 
for  the  richer  and  better  qualities.  Metal 
laces  are  by  far  the  best  selling  articles, 
and  find  use  not  only  for  evening  gowns, 
but  also  for  dressy  afternoon  costumes. 

Metal  is  also  combined  with  brilliant 
radium  effects  on  round  mesh  and  filet 
grounds,  producing  exquisite  effects.  Sil- 
ver is,  for  the  moment,  in  greater  demand 
than  gold.  The  yellow  metal  is  selling  best 
in  lame  effects  and  is  expected  to  be  used 
more  extensively  in  the  late  fall  and  early 
winter. 

Lame  Effects 

Lame  effects  in  silver  on  colored  back- 
grounds and  richly  colored  designs  inter- 
woven with  silver  or  gold  are  extremely 
strong. 

Flouncings  and  bandings  of  metal  net 
embroidered  in  metal  with  a touch  of  color 
are  prime  favorites.  Heavy  novelties,  espe- 
cially Russian  effects  and  jeweled  laces, 
are  also  being  ordered  to  some  extent. 

In  the  laces  which  are  now  being  made 
in  France  by  Belgian  operatives,  the  new 
note  is  the  outlining  of  the  pattern  in  sil- 


ver or  gold.  Similarly  outlined  but  in 
colors  are  patterns  on  fine  hexagon  meshes 
and  also  on  large  filet  mesh  laces.  These 
are  very  good  on  black  and  on  oyster 
white. 

Metal  Fabrics 

The  vogue  for  gold  and  silver  tinsel 
nets,  tissues  and  metal  cloths  is  expected 
to  continue  strong  throughout  the  coming 
season.  These  fabrics  in  vivid  colors  and 
in  pastel  shades  are  used  extensively  with 
metal  and  thread  laces. 

As  the  season  advances,  silk  point 
d’esprit  dyed  in  evening  shades  is  expected 
to  gain  in  favor.  Plain  silk  nets  in  black 
and  pastel  shades  are  particularly  strong. 

Some  of  the  houses  predict  the  use  of 
Chantilly  laces  by  the  better  class  trade 


Economist  photo  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 

Silver  Lace  and  Roses 

These  two,  fashionable  accessories  are  effectively 
employed  to  give  character  and  style  to  this  danc- 
ing frock  of  white  net.  From  J.  Wise  Co.,  Inc. 
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for  entire  gowns,  as  well  as  in  combina- 
tion with  other  materials.  A distinctly 
new  note  in  Chantilly  is  the  imitations  of 
the  old  thread  effects. 

New  motifs  and  point  effects  in  Venise 
and  Orientals  promise  to  have  attention 
during  the  coming  season.  Vais,  real 
Cluny  and  Irish  laces  are  enjoying  some 
use  from  the  cutting-up  trade  and  from 
manufacturers  of  dress  accessories. 

♦ 

Dress  Trimmings 

Spangle  Flounces,  Steel  Beaded  Bands, 
Pastel  Coloring  and  Fringe 

The  fashion  indications  in  dress  trim- 
mings for  the  fall  and  winter  are  now  well 
defined.  A wide  variety  of  very  decorative 
motifs  and  bandings  in  metal  beads  and 
embroidery  will  be  employed.  Wool,  silk 
and  chenille,  in  subdued  East  Indian  col- 
ors, combined  with  beads  and  narrow 
braids,  are  a prominent  feature. 

All  metallic  effects  are  very  strong, 
steel  and  silver  being  especially  favored. 
Some  of  the  smartest  forms  are  separate 
motifs  in  novelty  shapes.  These  match  the 
bandings,  and  are  suitable  for  finishing 
the  collars,  cuffs,  pockets  and  girdles  of 
semi-tailored  street  dresses.  Cords  and 
tassels  are  also  used,  the  cord  being  either 
of  metal  or  of  silk,  with  weighted  tassels. 

Fringe  Is  Prominent 

Beaded  and  silk  fringe  will  be  much 
used  for  afternoon  and  evening  wear. 
Wool  fringe  will  be  a favorite  trimming 
for  serge  street  dresses. 

Novelties  in  beads  and  spangled  effects 
are  employed  profusely  in  elaborate  eve- 
ning costumes.  The  drop  spangle  trim- 
mings on  flounce  and  band  forms  are  pre- 
sented in  solid  colors,  purple,  gray,  blue 
and  brown  leading.  These,  as  well  as  the 
black  and  iridescent  effects,  especially  the 
combination  of  gold,  green,  blue  and  black 
mixed,  have  now  gained  such  a vogue  that 
they  appear  on  the  semi-formal  afternoon 
.costumes  as  well  as  on  evening  gowns  and 
separate  blouses.  Pastel  spangles  in  bo- 
leros, bands  and  matching  motifs,  will  be 
used  in  combination  with  metal  and  silk 
nets  for  dainty  dance  frocks. 

Rich  Novelties 

A very  striking  novelty  shows  a beaded 
groundwork  with  the  pattern  brought  out 
in  soft,  dull  sequins.  These  are  exception- 
ally rich-looking,  and  are  used  mostly  for 
elaborate  dresses.  The  buyers  for  high- 
grade  departments  are  taking  these  novel- 
ties for  their  opening  displays. 

The  vogue  for  fur  trimmings  grows 
even  stronger  week  by  week.  Bands  of 
fur  ranging  from  2 to  10  in.  in  width  are 
particularly  strong.  Narrow  bands  com- 
bined with  spangles,  beads  and  braid  will 
be  freely  used  on  afternoon  and  street 
dresses  and  on  evening  gowns. 


(Department  continued  on  page  61) 
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FASHIONABLE 

DRES5  TRIMMINGS 

NOW  READY  AND  NOW  SELLING 


BLUE-BIRD 

SILK 

CAPS,  COLLARS, 
TIES 


Fspecially  desirable  for 
display  Purposes 

See  our  line  at  our  salesroom 
or  through  our  roadmen 

Prompt  deliveries  a feature 

STANTON  BROTHERS 

ESTABl  ISHED  1869 

894-900  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


BANDS  (illustrated) 

Th  ese  new  Indian  bead  bands,  witb  tbeir  ricb 
colorings,  are  an  admirable  trimming  for  almost 
all  Fall  dress  styles. 

MOTIFS  (illustrated) 

Like  tbe  bands,  magnificent  barmomes  of 
Indian  colorings,  combined  with  black  and 
gold.  Tb  ese  motifs  are  especially  adaptable 
to  original  dress  adornment. 


Is  Y our  Ad  vertismg 

AN  EXPENSE 

OR 

AN  INVESTMENT? 


Does  the  money  you  spend  for  advertising 
bring  actual,  tangible  results?  Does  it  help 
you  to  develop  prestige  and  character  for  your 
store?  Is  it  bringing  you  more  business? 

If  not,  you  are  literally  throwing  money 
away — and  you  know  it! 

Do  you  want  to  put  your  advertising  on  an 
investment  basis  and  make  it  pay  sound,  sub- 
stantial dividends?  We  can  help  you,  just  as 
we  have  helped  hundreds  of  retail  merchants 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Permit  us  to  send  you  a batch  of  ads  recently 
published  by  our  clients,  together  with  other 
information  about  the  service  we  render. 
Attach  this  ad  to  your  letterhead  and  send  it 
to  us  NOW. 


>£ALnOl 

West !f  39  St  -New York..  Citi|r, 

AFFILIATED  WITH  THE  DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 


August  19,  1916 
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Novelties  in  Veilings 


New  Offerings  Add  Zest  to  the  Already 
Active  Demand 

The  presentation  of  an  unusually  large 
and  attractive  assortment  of  new  designs 
in  veils  and  veilings  has  materially  in- 
creased the  already  big  demand  for  these 
goods. 

The  millinery  style  situation — that  is 
to  say,  the  vogue  for  the  medium  and  small 
hat — provides  great  scope  for  the  use  of 
the  various  new  types  of  veils  and  veil- 
ings provided  by  manufacturers  and  im- 
porters. 

New  shapes  and  many  novelty  color 
combinations  are  featured.  Novel  border 
effects  are  included  in  - the  very  wide 
assortment  of  styles. 

With  Serbian  Embroidery 

Hexagon,  hair  line  and  simple  filet  pat- 
terns run  to  the  most  elaborate  em- 
broidered tone  patterns.  The  call  for  plain 
and  bordered  nose  veils  continues  strong. 
The  large  square  veil  in  hexagon  mesh, 
with  border  and  center  design  decorated 
with  elaborate  Serbian  embroidery  in 
metal  and  silk  thread,  is  a novelty. 

Hand-run  patterns  of  unusual  charac- 
ter will  find  equal  popularity.  The  veil 
novelties  are  often  made  in  unusual  com- 
binations of  color,  such  as  a brown  hexa- 
gon mesh  with  purple  embroidery,  a biscuit 
mesh  with  blue  embroidery,  a black  mesh 
with  black  and  white  hand-run  pattern  or 
a navy  blue  mesh  with  taupe  embroidery. 

Hang  in  Cascade 

Another  novelty  is  the  Chantilly  veil  in 
purple,  navy  or  light  brown.  These  veils 
in  circular  style  when  arranged  on  the  hat 
hang  in  a cascade  at  the  back. 

Chiffon  and  veiling  meshes  are  em- 
ployed to  develop  some  very  attractive 
ideas  in  square  veils,  as  well  as  the  long 
scarf-like  veils.  For  instance,  a square  of 
blue  filet  mesh  with  a hand-run  pattern  is 
edged  with  a mustard-colored  chiffon  hem- 
stitched border  5 in.  deep.  This  ve;l  is 
draped  over  a mustard  colored  velour  felt 
hat. 

A piece  of  white  chiffon  24  in.  long, 
hemstitched  to  each  end  of  a navy  blue 
mesh  114,  yd.  long,  completes  an  attractive 
scarf-like  veil  for  use  on  a close  fitting 
turban. 

♦ 

Women’s  Neckwear 


Dress  Bodice  Styles  Are  Highly  Favor- 
able to  a Large  Distribution 

The  simplicity  which  characterizes  the 
dress  bodices  for  the  new  season  is  favor- 
able to  the  more  extensive  use  of  neck- 
wear. Even  when  the  bodice  has  a collar 
this  is  often  of  the  same  color  a3  the  dress, 
so  that  a relief,  in  the  shape  of  neckwear 
of  some  kind,  is  essential. 

Among  the  goods  called  for  in  the  or- 
ders now  being  placed  are  the  collars  with 
high  back  and  low  front,  the  low,  flat  col- 
lar, the  rolling  form,  and  the  convertible 
3tyles. 


Broadcloth  sets  are  particularly  well 
liked,  especially  in  white.  These  are  deco- 
rated with  silk,  wool  and  chenille  embroid- 
ery, in  eyelet  and  in  solid  work,  and  also 
with  delicate  hand-painted  floral  designs. 
Many  of  the  sets  in  colored  broadcloth  are 
adorned  with  simple  designs  outlined  in 
silver  or  dull-gold  tinsel. 

Collars  of  satin,  batiste,  chiffon,  crepe, 
and  other  materials,  with  broad  revers  and 
matching  cuffs,  in  turnback  effect,  are  par- 
ticularly desirable,  and  are  expected  to 
hold  their  place  well  into  the  fall  season. 


White  and  Colored  Broadcloth 

A new  feature  in  the  large  rolling  col- 
lars of  broadcloth  is  the  use  of  a stiffened 
semicircular  band,  holding  the  collar  more 
erect  at  the  back.  Such  collars,  in  white 
broadcloth  combined  with  colored  broad- 
cloth in  dull  tones  of  rose,  orchid,  gray  and 
sand,  have  a big  following.  There  are 
also  collars  of  white  broadcloth  with  oddly 


Economist  photo  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 

Scroll  Design  Smart 

This  fashion  note  in  veilings  is  represented  in 
neat  bordered  effects  as  well  as  in  the  more  elab- 
orate all-over  patterns.  The  novelty  illustrated  is 
from  Gottschalk  Gartman  & Co. 


shaped  insets  of  colored  broadcloth.  Braid- 
ing in  various  designs,  in  matching  color, 
and  applications  of  narrow  bands  of  col- 
ored panne  or  black  velvet,  are  other  forms 
of  decoration. 

In  Staple  Lines 

Guimpes,  chemisettes,  vestees  and 
fichus  continue  among  the  more  practical 
styles.  The  most  desirable  materials  in 
these  types  of  neckwear  are  nets,  batistes 
and  silk  crepes,  usually  decorated  with 
hand  embroidery. 

Jabots  Hold  Their  Place 

The  use  of  jabots,  in  various  forms  and 
materials,  on  low  collars  and  on  high 
stocks,  is  expected  to  continue  throughout 
the  season.  The  use  of  laces  on  this  style 
of  neckwear  is  especially  noted,  net  tops 
and  other  soft  laces  being  employed  to  pro- 
duce the  most  effective  results.  For  in- 


stance, lace  8 in.  wide  is  employed  to  form 
a high  crush  collar,  finished  at  the  top 
with  the  scalloped  edge  of  the  lace,  and 
having  a pleated  jabot,  also  made  df  the 
lace. 

Other  soft  materials,  such  as  plain  nets 
and  silk  crepes,  will  be  used  extensively  for 
this  style  of  neckwear,  as  well  as  for  many 
others. 

♦ 

Millinery 

(Continued  from  page  57) 

plumes,  small  tips  and  ostrich  quills.  These 
quills  are  placed  flat  on  wide  brims.  Pasted 
bands  of  ostrich  are  adopted,  as  well  as 
pompons  of  ostrich  suitable  for  turban 
trims.  Entire  crowns  and  turbans  are 
made  of  pasted  flues  of  ostrich.  Most 
excellent  workmanship  is  displayed  in 
making  these  novelties,  the  soft  effect  of 
the  ostrich  plumage  being  perfectly  re- 
tained. 

Wide  Range  of  Ornaments 

A wide  range  of  new  ideas  in  flat  orna- 
ments made  of  various  materials  will  con- 
tinue in  use.  In  fact,  these  promise  to 
constitute  the  major  portion  of  fall  mil- 
linery trimmings. 

Embossed  effects  in  blue  steel,  in  gold 
and  in  silver,  are  among  the  new  applique 
motifs. 

There  are  also  beaded  flowers  and 
metal-embroidered  motifs;  birds  and  sca- 
rabs, carved  from  horn  and  outlined  with 
gold ; buckles  and  ornaments  in  striped  py- 
roxylin ; birds,  fowls  and  animals  embroid- 
ered in  silk,  wool  or  chenille,  and  Chinese 
coolie  figures  in  colored  beads.  Gun-metal 
ornaments  are  well  thought  of.  Flowers 
made  of  gold  and  silver  tinsel  will  also  be 
freely  used,  and  so,  too,  will  fruits  and 
nuts  with  velvet  foliage. 

Jet  ornaments  with  matching  band,  and 
metal-thread  novelties  in  solid  colors  and 
in  iridescent  effects,  are  noteworthy. 

Velvet  Holds  Great  Promise 

The  scarcity  of  hatter’s  plush  has 
placed  panne  velvet  first  on  the  list  of 
smart  materials  for  the  fall.  Erect-pile 
velvet,  however,  bids  fair  to  be  used  to 
a much  greater  extent  than  panne  velvet 
for  the  average  trade.  Prices  have  ad- 
vanced on  all  velvets,  and  the  cheaper 
qualities  are  scarce  at  any  price. 

An  artificial  silk  braid,  in  white  and 
colors,  is  employed  in  smart  imported  mod- 
els. It  is  similar  to  angora  braid,  except 
that  it  does  not  have  a woolly  appearance. 

A New  Braid 

Another  novelty  which  promises  well  is 
poilu  braid.  This  is  made  of  narrow  strips 
of  felt  stitched  closely  together.  It  is  used 
in  combination  with  velvet  and  panne,  the 
braid  forming  the  crown,  and  the  brim  be- 
ing of  velvet.  The  favored  colors  are  pur- 
ple, blue,  tete  de  negre,  taupe  and  sand. 

Velour  Felt  Much  Used 

Velour  felt,  a material  as  soft  and  pliable 
as  velvet,  will  be  used  extensively  in  com- 
bination with  velvet,  including  panne,  to 
form  some  of  the  smartest  street  hats  for 
the  better  trade. 
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Here’s  an  Article  That 


: Fills  a Long  Felt  Want  : 

♦ ^ 

♦ There  is  a big  vogue  for  silk  in  undergar-  ♦ 

♦ ments  and  outergarments  ♦ 

♦ ♦ 

Z The  problem  of  the  woman  who  wears  silk  Z 
Z is  that  when  laundered  it  loses  its  color  or  ♦ 

♦ turns  yellow.  ♦ 

Z Women  are  desperate  to  know  how  to  make  ♦ 
Z their  silk  garments  retain  the  dainty  pinks  ♦ 

♦ and  pastel  colors.  ♦ 

♦ “TINTEX”  solves  this  problem,  as  it  is  ♦ 

♦ made  in  the  fashionable  shades  in  which  ♦ 

♦ these  garments  are  worn.  Z 

♦ The  correct  shade  of  gray  or  tan  for  hose  ♦ 

♦ and  gloves.  Z 

♦ The  correct  shade  of  pink  for  Italian  silk  or  ♦ 

♦ crepe  de  Chine  underwear.  ♦ 

♦ ♦ 

Z The  correct  shade  of  pinks  for  outerwear,  ♦ 

♦ waists,  etc. — also  all  other  pastel  shades.  ♦ 

♦ ♦ 

Z The  secret  of  the  repeated  sales  on  ♦ 
- “TINTEX”  is  that  it  is  so  simple  to  use.  ♦ 

♦ It  will  tint  without  a dyeing  process.  Does  Z 

Z not  soil  the  hands.  It  is  dissolved  in  the  Z 
Z rinse  like  blueing  and  the  garment  takes  the  Z 
Z tint  with  a single  dip.  ♦ 

Z Every  store  in  New  York  (as  well  as  1 ,000  Z 
Z others)  is  selling  “TINTEX”  in  various  de-  ♦ 
Z partments — sells  right  off  the  counter  at  ♦ 

♦ sight  in  lingerie,  hosiery,  glove,  notion,  Z 
Z sweater  and  drug  sundry  departments.  Z 

\ THE  TINTEX  CO.  ' l 

: *•"■“£****  461  8th  Ave.,  New  York  City  : 
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“VIYE.LLA” 
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TRADE  ACCEPTANCES 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  Acceptances  as  a 
means  of  increasing  and  simplifying  domestic  and 
foreign  trade,  we  have  prepared  and  issued  an 
interesting  and  valuable  monograph  on  this 
subject. 

Copies  on  Application 

AMERICAN  EXCHANGE  NATIONAL  BANK 

128  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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Week  in  the  Trade 

Concise  Outline  of  Conditions  in  Lead- 
ing Dry  Goods  Lines 

The  number  of  buyers  in  the  New  York 
market  this  week  has  been  almost  unprec- 
edented. Many  of  them  are  representa- 
tives of  women’s  garment  departments  or 
specialty  stores  who  had  delayed  coming 
to  the  market,  on  account  of  the  recent 
cessation  of  work  in  the  city’s  suit  and  coat 
industry. 

Among  the  important  developments  of 
the  week  is  the  firmer  tone,  and  in  some 
instances,  the  higher  price  of  cotton  fab- 
rics. It  was  announced  that  after  selling 
a limited  quantity  at  9V->  cents,  the  price 
of  4/4  Fruit  of  the  Loom  bleached  would 
be  advanced  to  10  cents,  with  the  guaran- 
tee that  it  would  not  go  below  that  figure 
prior  to  Nov.  15. 

Colored  Cottons  Go  Up 

Not  only  bleached  goods,  but  colored 
cottons  also  are  very  strong.  On  hickory 
shirtings,  for  instance,  the  price  has  been 
raised  i/2  cent  per  yard,  and  further  ad- 
vances on  colored  cottons  will  be  announced 
during  the  coming  week. 

The  gray  goods  market  is  strong.  Print- 
cloth  convertibles  have  been  advanced  1/16 
to  Ys  cent  a yard,  though  in  fine  yarn  cot- 
tons there  is  practically  no  change.  White 
goods  concerns  state  that  this  branch  fin- 
ished the  season  with  a large  gain  in  dis- 
tribution. 

Woolens  and  Silks 

Buyers  of  wool  and  worsted  dress  goods 
are  accepting  the  higher  prices  represented 
in  the  two  recent  advances.  The  large 
corporation  mills  continue  to  place  quantity 
restrictions  on  orders.  The  resumption  ot 
activity  in  New  York’s  coat  and  suit 
industry  is  reflected  in  the  delivery  to 
garment  manufacturers  of  goods  which 
had  been  held  on  order.  Raw  wool  con- 
tinues in  strong  demand. 

Prices  for  raw  silk  continue  high  and 
firm.  Orders  for  silk  fabrics  are  being 
placed  in  good  volume.  During  the  recent 
strong  movement  of  taffetas  satins  were 
somewhat  neglected;  consequently,  manu- 
facturers were  chary  about  turning  out 
this  weave  and  sold  them  only  from  stock. 
The  new  demand  has,  therefore,  found  an 
undersupply  of  satins,  and  sales  could  be 
increased  by  many  hundreds  of  pieces  if 
they  were  on  hand.  Taffetas,  however,  are 
still  going  into  large  distribution  in  a gen- 
eral way.  There  is  no  let-up  in  the  demand 
for  chiffon  crepes. 

Seek  Quality  in  Garments 

In  women’s  garments  the  season  is  de- 
veloping along  fairly  satisfactory  lines, 
more  especially  in  view  of  the  dislocation 
created  by  the  prolonged  strike.  Suit  and 
coat  manufacturers  are  now  able  to  state 
with  some  accuracy  the  dates  at  which  they 
can  make  deliveries. 

A3  is  usual  at  the  beginning  of  a sea- 
son, preference  is  being  shown  for  the 
higher  grades,  on  account  of  the  approach- 
ing openings.  There  is,  however,  a ten- 
dency toward  the  selection  of  reliable  mer- 
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chandise  all  along  the  line,  and  this  is  ap- 
parent in  the  purchase  of  medium  and 
popular  grade  goods,  as  well  as  in  the  or- 
ders for  the  high-class  merchandise. 

Large  Orders  on  Furs 

Liberal  orders  are  being  placed  for  nov- 
elty furs  in  coats  and  in  sets,  following 
the  large  purchases  of  the  more  staple 
furs. 

The  corset  season  is  opening  up  satis- 
factorily. Retailers  have  accepted  the  sit- 
uation as  regards  qualities  and  prices,  and 
are  placing  larger  orders.  They  evidently 
realize  the  unwillingness  of  manufacturers 
to  carry  as  large  stocks  as  usual  under  the 
present  unsettled  conditions. 

Dress  Accessories 

The  demand  for  dress  trimmings  con- 
tinues to  be  confined  to  a few  lines,  with 
spangled  and  beaded  effects  especially 
prominent.  In  laces,  metal  effects  are  still 
by  all  odds  the  leader. 

In  women’s  neckwear,  the  high  back 
and  low  front  collars,  with  or  without  ja- 
bot, are  strong.  Broadcloth  effects  in  white 
and  in  colors  are  good,  with  the  prefer- 
ence for  white.  Chiffon  crepe  is  also  prom- 
inent in  neckwear  materials. 

Ribbons  are  in  good  demand  for  mil- 
linery purposes  .and  for  the  making  of 
fancy  articles.  Narrow  ribbons  are  also 
finding  a good  demand  for  dress  trim- 
mings. Some  ribbon  houses  assert  that 
wide  ribbons  in  metal  designs  will  be  used 
to  some  extent  for  the  facing  of  coat  re- 
vers. 

Millinery  houses  have  been  congested 
with  buyers  this  week.  Here,  too,  general 
attention  is  being  given  to  the  better 
grades.  The  higher  prices  for  velvets,  ac- 
companied by  marked  scarcity  of  medium 
and  low  grades,  is  causing  considerable 
anxiety  to  millinery  concerns. 

4 

To  Greatly  Enlarge  Store 

Extensive  Additions  to  Be  Made  by  the 
McKelvey  Co.,  Youngstown 

The  G.  M.  McKelvey  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
has  begun  work  on  a series  of  constructions  and 
changes  which  will  require  nearly  two  years  to 
complete,  will  cost  between  $500,000  and  $600,000 
and  will  give  the  concern  100,000  sq.  ft.  of  ad- 
ditional floorspace.  When  completed  the  store 
will  have  a total  floorspace  of  250,000  sq.  ft. 

The  carrying  out  of  these  plans  will  begin 
with  the  erection  of  a five-story  building,  with  an 
elaborate  entrance.  The  contract  has  already 
been  given  out  for  this  building,  which  in  itself 
will  add  60,000  sq.  ft.  of  floorspace.  It  will  be 
equipped  and  occupied  early  in  the  coming  year. 
Then  a portion  of  the  present  building  will  be 
torn  down  and  replaced  by  a modern  structure 
which  will  add  another  40,000  sq.  ft.  to  the  con- 
cern’s facilities. 

Both  of  these  buildings  will  be  entirely  modern 
in  their  construction  and  up-to-date  equipment 
will  be  installed. 

♦ 

S.  E.  Goldman  & Co.,  Inc.,  is  the  name  of  a 
new  converting  firm  which  will  produce  plain 
and  novelty  cotton  dress  goods.  S.  E.  Goldman 
has  been  for  sixteen  years  with  the  Tootal 
Broadhurst  Lee  Co.,  Ltd.  The  other  partner  is 
Jacob  Stein,  who  was  a member  of  the  firm  of 
Stein,  Levy  & Co.  until  its  retirement  from  busi- 
ness. The  new  firm  is  located  at  461  Fourth 
Avenue. 
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Big  Deal  in  Scranton 


Jonas  Long’s  Sons  Building  Bought  by  the 
Scranton  Dry  Goods  Co. 

The  president  of  the  Scranton  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  I.  E.  Oppenheim,  has  purchased 
the  large  building  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  occu- 
pied for  nearly  twenty  years  by  Jonas 
Long’s  Sons.  The  purchase  price  is  given 
as  $600,000. 

The  lease  held  by  Jonas  Long’s  Sons 
expires  on  April  1,  1917.  After  that  date 
the  Scranton  Dry  Goods  Co.  will  remodel 
the  building  and  remove  its  business 
thereto. 

The  building  was  first  occupied  by 
Jonas  Long’s  Sons  in  April,  1897,  as  a 
branch  of  the  firm’s  establishment  in 
Wilkes-Barre.  It  occupies  a corner  loca- 
tion, with  frontages  of  135  and  142  ft. 
There  is  also  in  the  rear  a plot  70  x 50  ft., 
part  of  which  is  occupied  by  a boiler  house. 
The  Scranton  Dry  Goods  Co.  will  erect  on 
this  plot  an  addition  to  the  store. 

It  is  understood  that  Colonel  Long 
made  many  overtures  for  the  purchase  of 
the  building,  but  that  his  offers  were  not 
accepted  by  the  owners.  The  sale  of  the 
building  is  said  to  have  come  as  a surprise 
to  him  and  his  associates.  They  will  seek 
a new  location  in  Scranton  and  continue 
their  business  in  that  city. 

The  Scranton  Dry  Goods  Co.  is  under 
the  same  ownership  as  the  Akron  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.  Mr.  Oppenheim 
and  his  associates  acquired  the  Scranton 
Dry  Goods  Co.  in  the  fall  of  1912.  The 
concern  has  made  rapid  progress  and  at 
various  times  has  taken  over  the  stock  of 
stores  of  considerable  size.  Its  most  re- 
cent purchase  of  this  kind,  as  already 
stated  in  the  Economist,  was  the  purchase 
of  the  entire  stock  of  Goldsmith  Bros.,  an 
old-established  Scranton  concern. 

The  improvement  and  re-equipment  of 
the  Long  building  by  the  new  owners  will 
be  on  an  extensive  scale. 


Prominent  Linen  Buyer 


Death  of  Sol.  Weill,  for  Many  Years  with 
May  Co.,  Cleveland 

One  of  the  most  prominent  buyers  of  linens 
and  domestics  in  this  country  has  been  removed 
through  the  death  on  Sunday  of  this  week  of  Sol. 
Weill,  for  many  years  head  of  these  departments 
with  the  May  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Coming  as  it  did  unexpectedly,  Mr.  Weill’s 
death  was  the  occasion  of  great  grief  to  his  many 
friends  in  the  New  York  market,  and  will  cause 
sincere  regret  throughout  the  trade  in  general. 
Heart  failure  was  the  cause  of  his  sudden  demise. 

The  funeral  services,  which  were  held  on  Tues- 
day of  this  week,  were  largely  attended.  The  pall- 
bearers were  selected  from  the  department  heads 
in  the  May  store. 

Mr.  Weill  is  survived  by  a widow. 

4 

Cohen  Bros.,  Richmond,  Va.,  are  about  to  erect 
an  addition  to  their  store.  The  plans  call  for  an 
expenditure  of  $43,000. 

J.  A.  Dingwall,  for  many  years  prominent  as 
a manager  of  wool  and  novelty  cotton  dress  goods 
departments,  has  identified  himself  with  J.  R. 
Simon  & Co.  as  a converter  of  silk  and  cotton 
fabrics.  Mr.  Dingwall  brings  to  his  new  con- 
nection an  experience  that  will  be  of  great  value 
in  the  selection  of  styles  and  fabrics. 
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There  Is  Maximum  Value 


| and  Minimum  Cost  in 

||g  Kid  Gloves 

jj  We  have  spared  no  trouble  and  expense 
H in  our  preparations  for  Fall  and  are  in  a 
H position  to  furnish  excellent  values  in  over- 
seam  and  pique,  one  and  two-clasp  glace,  also 
M Doeskin  made  in  self  and  contrast  finish,  to 
U retail  at  $1.00,  $1.25,  $1.50,  $1.75  and  $2.00 
§j§  per  pair. 

U Cape  Gloves 

g In  the  newest  creations,  washable  and  non- 
H|  Washable,  pique  and  prixseam  one-clasp  with 
g Paris  Point,  Spear  Point  and  newest  contrast 
M combination  embroideries;  latest  colors,  such 
If  as  Pearl-White,  Grey,  Tan,  Ivory  and  Putty, 
= to  retail  at  $1.00,  $1.25,  $1.50  and  $1.75  per 
|H  pair. 


Max  Mayer  s Gloves  | 

Chamois  Suede  and  Cashmerette  g 

Gloves  g 

in  excellent  numbers;  white,  black,  grey  and  jj 
natural,  to  retail  at  50c,  75c  and  $1.00  per  ^ 
pair.  g 

Silk  Gloves  for  Early  Fall  and  m 

Spring  Delivery  jj 

Owing  to  the  inability  to  procure  low-priced  jj 
cashmere  gloves — the  silk  gloves  will  sell  gg 
throughout  the  year.  Place  your  orders  now.  jj 

We  control  the  output  of  one  of  the  best  mills  g 

and  can  quote  you  rockbottom  prices  and  make  g 

deliveries.  = 


Importers  and  Manufacturers  of  Kid  and  Fabric  Gloves 


80-82  FIFTH  AVENUE 

Southwest  Corner  14th  St. 


Telephone:  CHelsea  ^ 3016 


NEW  YORK 


Double  and  Duplex 
Silk  Gloves 

are  the  most  successful  Fall 
gloves — in  two-clasp.  It  is  vir- 
tually two  gloves  in  one , made  ifi 
self  and  contrast  point  colors, 
white,  black,  grey  and  navy  blue, 
to  retail  at  $1.00,  $1.25,  $1.50, 
$1.75  per  pair. 


It  will  pay  you  to  consult  us  on 
the  glove  question  for  present 
and  future  delivery.  Send  us 
your  glove  orders  or  write  or  tele- 
graph for  samples. 

If  you  are  coming  to  the  New  York 
Market  we  extend  to  you  a hearty 


invitation  to  call  on  us. 


MAX  MAYER  & COMPANY 


August  19,  1916 
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Service  Full  of  Risk 


Cleaning  Gloves  for  Customers  May 
Be  Costly  in  Various  Ways 

“Gloves  Cleaned,  10  Cents”  is  the  sub- 
stance of  a sign  that  is  found  in  almost 
every  dry  goods  store.  The  price,  of 
course,  applies  to  ordinary  street  gloves, 
higher  charges  being  made,  according  to 
the  length  of  the  gloves — in  some  stores 
up  to  35  cents  a pair. 

What  does  this  service  usually  mean 
to  the  public?  Well,  it  means  nothing  to 
the  person  who  is  wearing  washable 
gloves,  because  the  payment  of  10  cents 
for  cleaning  would  be  a costly  transaction, 
seeing  that  she  can  clean  them  herself  for 
nothing.  To  the  economical  woman  who 
wears  the  kind  of  gloves  she  cannot  wash 
10  cents  is  also  too  high  a price  to  pay, 
since  for  10  cents  she  can  buy  enough 
cleansing  compound  to  do  a good  many 
cleanings.  But  there  are  generally  plenty 
of  people  who  do  accept  the  offer  of 
“Gloves  Cleaned,  10  Cents”  to  make  the 
department  a pretty  busy  one. 

Cleaning  Cannot  Renew 

Yes,  there  are  plenty  of  people  to  ac- 
cept the  store’s  offer  of  “Gloves  Cleaned, 
10  Cents.”  To  many  of  those  who  accept 
it  the  words  mean  just  what  they  say. 
These  customers  have  gloves  that  are 
soiled  or  discolored  with  removable  stains, 
and  such  gloves  are  returned  free  from 
those  blemishes,  although,  naturally,  they 
do  not  look  like  new.  In  many  more  cases, 
however,  the  stains  are  not  of  the  remov- 
able kind — the  dirt  or  rouge  or  whatever 
is  ground  into  them  is  there  to  stay,  in 
spite  of  any  cleaning  methods  yet  devised. 

“It  cannot  be  taken  out,”  says  the  em- 
ployee at  the  glove  cleaning  department. 
“Nonsense!”  replies  the  customer,  follow- 
ing this  explanation  with  “That’s  an  easy 
excuse  for  the  spirit  of  indifference  which 
prevails  in  this  store,”  or  words  to  that 
effect.  It  makes  no  difference  if  the  soil 
on  the  gloves  was  caused  by  the  cover  of 
a theater  program  whereon  the  ink  was 
not  fully  dry,  or  by  holding  something  else 
when  the  glove  was  damp  with  perspira- 
tion, or  even  if  the  glove  was  stained  by 
writing  ink  from  a fountain  pen. 

From  the  Store’s  Standpoint 

“Gloves  Cleaned,  10  Cents.”  What 
does  this  mean  to  the  store  which  offers 
it? 

In  some  places  it  means  that  the  store 
pays  5 cents  a pair  to  a glove  cleaning 
concern.  This,  however,  is  a very  rare 
occurrence.  In  most  places  the  average 
price  paid  by  the  stores  is  7 cents  for 
every  pair  of  short  gloves  cleaned,  with 
proportionately  higher  charges  for  long 
gloves.  The  store,  therefore,  gets  3 cents 
a pair  on  the  short  gloves,  and  out  of  this 
there  are  wages  to  pay,  supplies  to  fur- 
nish and  new  gloves  to  pay  for  occasion- 


ally, on  account  of  lost  property,  besides 
the  rent  of  the  department  space. 

As  to  wages,  this  is  one  of  those  many 
places  in  a store  where  to  save  is  to  lose. 
The  work  involved  requires  intelligent 
handling.  In  fact,  each  little  10-cent  trans- 
action— or  3-cent,  whichever  you  choose 
to  call  it — requires  faithful  adherence  to 
whatever  system  is  put  in  force.  To  work 
any  system  rightly  takes  time  and  costs 
money.  Here,  for  example,  is  a brief 
description  of  the  usual  routine  in  a fair- 
ly error-proof  glove  cleaning  system. 

A Typical  Transaction 

A triplicate  record  is  made  for  each 
transaction.  The  first  and  second  coupons 
are  filled  out  with  the  number  of  pairs  of 
gloves,  as  to  whether  they  are  long  or 
short,  and  the  charge  for  the  work  or- 
dered. One  of  these  coupons  is  given  to 
the  customer,  to  be  used  as  her  claim  tick- 
et ; the  other  is  nut  inside  the  gloves  for 
identification.  The  third  record  is  made 
on  the  stub,  which  remains  in  the  book. 
It  includes  the  complete  story  of  the  trans- 
action, including  the  customer’s  name,  her 
address,  the  size  of  the  gloves,  number  of 
pairs,  etc. 

After  the  records  have  been  made  the 
gloves  are  put  into  an  envelope.  This  is 
also  marked  to  correspond  with  the  num- 
ber of  the  order.  And  again,  when  the 
gloves  come  back  from  the  cleanser  they 
a^e  usually  put  into  a fresh  envelope. 

Such  accurate  handling  as  these  meth- 
ods require  is  not  generally  obtained  from 
a $5  a week  girl.  Moreover,  when  the 
cost  of  envelopes  and  other  supplies  is  add- 
ed to  her  wages  the  store’s  3 cent  margin 
is  about  used  up  before  one  gets  to  rent; 
and  the  rent  must  be  paid  by  the  concern, 
whether  the  department  which  uses  the 
space  pays  it  back  or  not. 

Unreasonable  Customers 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that 
most  customers  are  unreasonable,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  a store’s  accommoda- 
tion features.  They  have  been  educated 
in  the  wrong  direction  by  merchants’  ri- 
valries and  fear  of  competitors.  There 
is.  for  instance,  the  woman  who  seems  to 
think  that  “Gloves  Cleaned,  10  Cents” 
means  cleaning,  repairing,  affixing  new 
clasps,  new  buttons,  etc. 

Some  Pros  and  Cons 

It  has  been  suggested  by  advocates  of 
a glove  leaning  department  that  it  is  not 
one  pair  at  a time,  but  many  pairs  that 
are  left  to  be  cleaned.  It  is  also  asserted 
that  the  majority  of  the  gloves  cleaned 
are  long  ones  and  that  the  average  charge, 
therefore,  is  15  cents  or  higher.  Some 
point  out,  too,  that  the  record  on 
the  coupon  book  stubs  affords  a valuable 
list  of  names.  Investigation,  however,  has 
shown  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
glove  cleaning  orders  to-day  are  on  short 
gloves,  and  that  they  do  come  in  single 
pairs.  It  is  also  said  by  many  that  the 
names  on  the  stubs  have  no  value,  but  on 


the  contrary,  in  many  cases  are  names  of 
those  who  are  no  longer  friendly  to  the 
store;  they  have  been  made  its  enemies 
because  the  gloves  they  left  to  be  cleaned 
were  not  entirely  restored  to  their  pristine 
beauty. 

Lesson  from  Shoe  Dealer 

These  conclusions  are  similar  to  those 
reached  by  some  of  the  most  exclusive 
shoe  stores.  These  dealers  have  thought 
so  little  of  the  lists  as  to  discontinue  their 
shoe-repair  service  department.  In  fact, 
many  of  the  stores  that  sell  the  highest 
priced  shoes  will  no  longer  accept  even 
their  own  shoes  for  the  purpose  of  send- 
ing them  out  to  be  repaired,  and  this  de- 
spite the  fact  that  people  who  buy  and 
wear  the  shoes  are  pretty  select  customers. 

The  reason  is  plain.  These  merchants 
will  not  take  a chance  of  dissatisfying 
their  customers  in  the  matter  of  repairs. 

Glove  Cleaners’  Advantage 

If  the  cleaning  of  gloves  in  a dry 
goods  store  cannot  be  made  remunerative, 
it  may  be  asked,  what  about  the  specialty 
cleaning  concerns  that  do  the  work  for 
even  less  than  10  cents  a pair?  Well, 
their  problems  are  widely  different  from 
those  of  the  dry  goods  store. 

The  large  cleaning  concerns  which 
maintain  a number  of  stores  can  afford 
to  lose  a few  cents  on  every  pair  of  gloves 
they  clean,  for  the  reason  that  this  work 
brings  them  into  touch  with  people  who 
have  other  cleaning  work  on  which  a good 
profit  can  be  made,  such  as  light  evening 
wraps,  dresses,  etc.  The  main  difference, 
after  all,  is  that  these  concerns  are  in  the 
general  cleaning  business  and  the  retail 
store  is  not,  any  more  than  it  is  in  the 
shoe  or  trunk  repairing  business  or  any 
other  repairing  business. 

Cleaning  gloves  at  10  cents  a pair,  or 
even  less,  is  considered  good  advertising 
by  the  glove  cleaners,  who  deal  directly 
with  the  public  in  almost  every  city.  And 
customers  are  inclined  to  be  more  reason- 
able with  them  than  with  the  dry  goods 
stores.  The  latter,  therefore,  are  in  no 
position  to  take  advantage  of  the  only  so- 
lution of  the  problem  which  suggests  it- 
self, viz.,  an  increase  in  the  charges  for 
glove  cleaning. 

Some  of  the  department  stores  in  New 
York  and  other  large  centers  conduct  a 
glove  cleaning  department  which  is  frank- 
ly and  openly  a branch  of  one  of  the  large 
local  cleaning  concerns,  the  name  of  the 
cleaning  concern  being  prominently  fea- 
tured. Under  this  method  the  customer 
gets  the  service,  but  the  store  itself  as- 
sumes no  responsibility  and  the  dissatis- 
faction on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
their  gloves  cleaned  there  is  reduced  to 
a minimum.  In  all  probability  if  it  was 
not  made  perfectly  clear  that  the  cleaning 
is  being  done  by  an  outside  concern,  cus- 
tomers of  the  store  would  demand  that 
gloves  to  be  cleaned  be  called  for  and  de- 
livered, these  customers  being,  of  course, 
of  the  ultra-unreasonable  variety. 
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Revise 

E F F E C T I V 

ONE  thing  looks  certain — kid  gloves  will  not  be  any 
cheaper  for  many  months  to  come  than  they  are 
now.  This  look  into  the  future  means  only  one  thing: 
that  it  will  be  the  mark  of  business  acumen  to  carry  good 
glove  stocks. 

Take  your  gloves  when  you  can  get  them.  Buy  liberally 


LAMB 


KID 


Price  per  Dozen 


Novelty,  pearl  clasp,  bandallette $19.50 

Tranchant,  pearl  clasp,  narrow  piping 18.50 

Elsinore,  self-colored  embroidery 18.50 

Florine,  black  and  colors,  Emb.  28 18.50 

Florine,  2 radium  clasps,  asst,  self  and  contrast  emb.  18.00 
Alberta,  2 radium  clasps,  asst,  self  and  contrast  emb.  16.50 
Seville  P K,  wide  crochet  embroidery,  1 clasp.  . . . 18.00 

Isere  P K,  2 clasps,  asst,  embroidery 16.50 

Newport  30.00 

West  Point,  asst,  embroidery 26.00 

Van  Dyke,  black  and  white,  “Novelty" 19.50 

Van  Dyke,  any  color  combination,  “Novelty" 21.00 

Fielder  P K,  sacque  wrist  with  strap.  . . . . 21.00 

Langtry,  turn  cuff,  contrast 19.50 

Grenette,  one  row  embroidery,  import  only 12.75 

Grenette,  Paris  Point  embroidery,  import  only.  . . . 13.00 

Grenette,  one  row  tranchant,  import  only 13.25 

Grenette,  Paris  Point  tranchant,  import  only 13-50 

8 Button  P K Kid 24.00 

8 Button  Romona,  black  and  colors 22.50 

12  Button  Romona,  black  and  colors 30.00 

16  Button  Romona 33-00 

16  Button  Isere  30.00 

20  Button  Romona 42.50 

24  Button  Romona 52.00 

Misses’  Kid,  white  and  tan 12.50 

Men’s  Kid  and  Suede  (overseam) 18.00 

Men’s  P K,  all  colors  and  white,  suede  and  glace.  . 19.50 


Price  per  Dozen 


12  Button  Norcross  $22.00 

12  Button  Delmar  23.50 

16  Button  Delmar  27. 50 

20  Button  Norcross  30.00 

20  Button  Delmar  32.00 

24  Button  Norcross  36.00 

24  Button  Delmar  38.00 

Misses’  Lamb 9.50 

Capitol  A,  2 clasp,  one  row,  import  only 11.50 


Capitol  A,  2 clasp,  one  row  tranchant,  import  only.  12.00 

BUCK 


691c  Men’s  Sand $27.00 

465  Men’s  Hercules  Sewn 18.50 

476  Men’s  Hercules  Sewn 24.50 

477  Men’s  Hercules  Sewn,  2 tone  embroidery.  . . 18.50 

395  Men’s  Hercules  Sewn,  2 tone  embroidery.  . . 27.50 

435  Men’s  Hercules  Sewn,  2 tone  embroidery.  . . 18.50 

475  1 clasp,  yellow  and  grey 24.50 

485  1 button,  2 tone  embroidery 24.00 

495  1 button 27. 50 

4063  Women’s I9-5° 

4064  Women’s '. . 19.50 

4065  Women’s 19.50 


Place  your  orders  now  for  Easter 


P.Centcmeri 
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To 


Use  Special  Care  in  Guaranteeing  Hosiery 

Goods  Dyed  with  Inferior  Coloring  Matter  Now  Being  Passed  Out  by  Retailers — 
Serious  Conditions  Will  Continue  Indefinitely  — Advantages  in  Reliable  Goods 


Several  years  ago  the  Economist 
strongly  urged  on  retailers  the  importance 
of  departing  from  the  guaranteeing  of 
hosiery.  This  was  done  because  the  evils 
attendant  on  the  guarantee  had  grown  to 
serious  proportions.  Yet  at  that  time  the 
conditions  which  no  w make  the  utter  elim- 
ination of  the  guarantee  imperative  had 
not  developed. 

Only  within  the  last  two  years  has  the 
dye  problem,  created  by  the  shutting  off 
of  imports  through  the  war  and  the  in- 
ability of  domestic  dye  plants  to  come  any- 
where near  supplying  the  deficiency,  in- 
volved the  entire  hosiery  trade  in  serious 
difficulties.  Since  the  beginning  of  this 
critical  situation  the  Economist  has  stren- 
uously urged  merchants  to  recognize  the 
necessity  for  eliminating  everything  in  the 
nature  of  a guarantee  on  hosiery.  And 
those  who  followed  this  advice  have 
profited  by  their  foresight. 

The  consumer  can  usually  be  won  over, 
if  the  situation  is  properly  explained  and 
the  impossibility  of  guaranteeing  under 
present  conditions  is  made  clear.  Never- 
theless, the  present  situation  requires  the 
use  of  considerable  diplomacy.  And  this 
is  true  as  regards  the  handling  of  hosiery 
customers  more  than  as  regards  almost 
any  other  line,  seeing  that  hosiery  has  to 
stand  not  only  the  tub,  but  rougher  hand- 
ling and  harder  wear  than  most  forms  of 
apparel. 

It’s  All  in  the  Dye 

As  had  been  anticipated,  complaints 
from  retailers  as  to  the  number  of  returns 


by  their  customers  are  unusually  numer- 
ous. This  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  with  iso- 
lated exceptions,  the  old  stocks  of  standard 
dyestuffs  have  long  been  exhausted  and  for 
a long  time  manufacturers  have  had  to  de- 
pend on  colors  of  inferior  grade  and  of 
reduced  strength.  It  is  the  goods  dyed 
with  such  coloring  matter  that  have  now 
reached  retailers’  shelves  and  are  entering 
into  consumption. 

This,  we  repeat,  was  anticipated,  and 
the  trade  was  repeatedly  warned  that  man- 
ufacturers would  not  and  could  not  be  held 
responsible  for  faults  which  it  was  beyond 
human  ability  to  control.  Nevertheless, 
claims  are  being  sent  to  mills  and  selling 
agents  on  account  of  colors  fading  or 
washing  out,  and  indignation  is  freely  ex- 
pressed when  returns  or  allowances  are 
refused. 

Dye  Scarcity  Lasting 

So  far  as  dyes  are  concerned,  there  is 
no  redress  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  the 
manufacturer  deliberately  used  inferior 
stuff  when  better  might  have  been  pro- 
cured. But  as  regards  quality  of  yarn  it 
is  a very  different  matter.  Even  in  this 
respect,  however,  the  blame  must  be  di- 
vided. The  jobber  or  the  retailer  who  in- 
sists on  buying  goods  to  sell  at  a price, 
in  preference  to  paying  for  quality,  is  in 
part  responsible,  and  the  manufacturer 
who  purposely  produces  trash  in  order  to 
undersell  competitors  must  also  bear  his 
share  of  censure. 

Among  all  three  of  these  classes  there 
are  plenty  who  deserve  no  better  fate  than 


to  lose  both  money  and  customer.  Dis- 
tributors ought  to  constantly  remember 
that  no  manufacturer  is  in  business  for 
glory.  Some  make  the  same  article  at  the 
same  price  somewhat  better  than  others, 
depending  upon  the  degree  of  their  effi- 
ciency ; but  all  figure  for  a profit,  whether 
it  is  always  obtained  or  otherwise.  Con- 
sequently, the  distributor  gets  just  about 
what  he  pays  for — seldom  more,  some- 
times less.  And  so  it  must  always  be. 
Buyers,  therefore,  should  make  up  their 
minds  to  get  quality  by  paying  the  neces- 
sary price. 

Tell  Facts  to  Public 

There  is  absolutely  no  prospect  of  a 
change  in  present  conditions  so  far  as  dyes 
are  concerned  until  some  time  after  the 
close  of  the  war.  There  is  less  scarcity  of 
dyestuffs  than  formerly  and  the  quality  is 
steadily  improving,  but  the  return  of  col- 
ors of  standard  strength  and  possessing 
the  former  fastness  can  be  looked  for  only 
in  the  dim  and  distant  future. 

In  the  meantime  it  will  be  wiser  for  re- 
tailers to  take  the  public  into  their  con- 
fidence, explaining  the  difficulties  that  can- 
not be  avoided,  and  trust  to  the  common 
sense  of  the  people.  Give  the  public  credit 
for  the  possession  of  intelligence.  Pack 
away  in  the  garret  the  fear  of  competition 
on  this  score  along  with  other  relics,  real- 
izing that  all  retailers  are  having  exactly 
the  same  troubles  from  unsatisfactory  col- 
ors and  will  continue  to  have  them  until 
the  present  exceptional  conditions  are  a 
thing  of  the  past. 


Southern  Travelers 


Jolly  Evening  Enjoyed  by  Association 
Members  and  Their  Guests 

About  400  members  and  guests  of  the 
Southern  Travelers’  Association  attended 
the  annual  banquet  of  that  organization 
on  Thursday  evening  of  last  week,  at  the 
Clarendon  Roof,  Broadway  and  135th 
Street.  The  majority  of  the  guests  were 
merchants  and  merchandise  buyers  from 
the  South,  many  of  whom  are  now  in  New 
York. 

After  an  especially  fine  menu  had  been 
disposed  of,  the  assembly  was  entertained 
by  a high-class  vaudeville  show.  This  was 
followed  by  dancing,  which  was  kept  up  to 
a late  hour. 

There  were  souvenirs  for  the  ladies  in 
the  shape  of  a sterling  silver  chatelaine 
powder-box  and  puff.  The  general  souvenir 
was  a 50-page  book  entitled  “A  Night 
with  the  Southern  Travelers,”  elaborately 
printed  on  heavy  paper.  Among  its  con- 
tents is  a letter  from  President  Wilson, 
expressing  his  regret  at  being  unable  to 
be  present  at  the  banquet.  The  book  also 
contains  a view  of  the  building  at  1179 
Broadway,  wherein  are  the  association’s 
new  club  rooms.  These  rooms  are  intended 


to  afford  a meeting  place  for  Southern  trav- 
elers and  their  friends.  A buffet  lunch  is 
served  daily  and  conveniences  are  pro- 
vided for  letter-writing  and  for  the  receipt 
of  mail.  The  club  also  includes  a card 
room  and  a reading  room,  with  an  ex- 
tensive library.  Many  handsome  pictures 
decorate  the  walls. 

4 

New  Store  Paper 

Davenport  Firm  Begins  Issue  of  Magazine 
for  Its  Employees 

The  Store  Courteous  is  a magazine  which  is 
to  be  published  monthly  for  the  employees  of  the 
Petersen’s  Sons  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa.  The  first 
number  is  a lively  twelve-pager.  It  contains 
plenty  of  personal  views,  as  well  as  inspirational 
matter  and  suggestions  regarding  salesmanship, 
etc.  Among  its  important  features  is  the  pro- 
gram of  the  store’s  annual  frolic,  which  was 
scheduled  for  the  afternoon  of  Thursday  of  last 
week.  The  program  called  for  a number  of 
sports,  as  well  as  dancing  and  a baseball  game. 

We  note  the  name  of  C.  J.  Yon  Maur,  presi- 
dent of  the  concern,  in  the  list  of  judges. 

+ . 

Goldman  & Valentine,  resident  buyers,  1182 
Broadway,  have  added  to  their  list  of  out-of-town 
houses  the  account  of  Mrs.  N.  E.  Rubin,  who  con- 
ducts a women’s  specialty  and  millinery  store  in 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. 


Employees’  Organization 

New  Bedford  Store’s  Force  Hold  Outing  and 
Form  Association 

The  employees  of  the  Steiger-Dudgeon  Co., 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  have  formed  an  association. 
This  action  was  taken  at  an  outing  which,  it  is 
expected,  will  become  an  annual  affair. 

In  connection  with  the  formation  of  the  asso- 
ciation brief  addresses  were  made  by  Samuel 
Dudgeon,  treasurer  of  the  company,  J.  P.  Fenton, 
merchandise  manager,  John  A.  Ruggles,  adver- 
tising manager,  and  some  of  the  departments 
heads.  Generous  contributions  from  Mr.  Fenton 
and  E.  S.  Lawrence,  one  of  the  stockholders,  were 
acknowledged  with  thanks. 

Samuel  Dudgeon  was  elected  honorary  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  and  L.  Joseph  Rioux, 
buyer  of  silks  and  dress  fabrics,  was  chosen 
president.  At  the  outset  the  activities  of  the  or- 
ganization will  be  of  a social  character,  but,  in 
all  probability,  they  will  be  extended  later. 

4 

Dies  While  on  Trip 

Jacksonville  (111.)  Retailer  Was  Taken  111  in 
New  York  Hotel 

Charles  Howard  Phelps,  a son  of  Charles 
Cummings  Phelps  of  the  Phelps-Osborne  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  Jacksonville,  111.,  died  on  Monday  of 
this  week  at  the  Hotel  McAlpin,  New  York,  where 
he  had  been  staying  for  some  days.  He  was 
thirty-five  years  old  and  was  connected  with  the 
Jacksonville  concern. 
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BEAR 

KNIT-WAIST’ 

‘A  BEAR  FOR  WEAR’* 


For  Girls  and 
Boys 


Before  the  “BEAR” 
came  any  waist  man- 
ufacturer would  have 
claimed  the  inven- 
tion of 

Tricot  Knit  Fabric 

or  Amazon  Elastic 

Tape 

or  Amazon  Patented 
Front 

{W ith  Knitted-in  Buttonhole) 

As  sufficient  reason 
for  the  undeniable  su- 
periority of  his  prod- 
uct. 

The  BEAR  brought 
all  three  into  being  at 
one  time  and  moved 
the  clock  of  waist 
progress  ahead  a 
quarter  of  a century. 

BEAR  WAIST 

$2.00  Per  Dozen 

The  Superior  of  Any 
Waist  You  Ever  Saw  at 
Any  Price.  Found  at 
all  wholesalers  without 
any  advance  in  price. 

Amazon  Products  Co. 

366  Broadway,  New  York 

Mills  at  Muskegon,  Mich. 
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“ Better  Sweaters’ 

Novelty  Coats  for  Style 
Utility  Coats  for  Warmth 

P 


RODUCTS  of  mills  with  a ster- 
ling reputation  for  service  and 
the  selling  merits  of  their  output. 
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New  styles  in  light  worsted 
and  novelty  fabrics  from  the 

Keetch  Knitting  Mills 

Keal  Angora  Coats  — light 
and  heavy  weights  from  the 

Oakes  Knitting  Mills  Co. 


Conveniently  located  on  the  Avenue  of  Style 


t | Albertson,  Beckhard  &•  Allen 

5 ^ Incorporated 

i.  i HO  Fifth  Ave.,  Corner  19th  St.,  New  York 

4 Z 
4 5 
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QUALITY 


SERVICE 


FOUR  CARDINAL  POINTS 

That  Make 

NORWICH  FIXTURES 

The  Standard  to  go  by 
Catalog  No.  19 

Now  ready.  Send  for  your  copy. 

The  Norwich  Nickel  & Brass  Co. 

Norwich,  Conn. 

Salesrooms 


NEW  YORK 
712  Broadway 


BOSTON 
26  Kingston  St. 


FINISH 


ADAPTABILITY 


QUAKER 

MILLS 

UNDERWEAR 

“It’s  no  easy  matter  for  me 
to  get  the  kind  of  underwear 
I want,  but  I go  to  the 
QUAKER  MILLS  dealer  and 
am  always  satisfied. 

“The  goods  are  dependable 
and  the  store  that  carries 
them  is  the  store  that  gets  my 
trade  every  time.” 

Believe  Me! 

IPs  Full  Size  and  Honest 

JAMES  RISK  CO.,  Inc. 

Sole  Distributors 

346  Broadway,  New  York  City 


otal 
roadhurst 
ee  Co. 

Manchester, 
England 

Manufacturers 
of 

White  dr  Colored 
Cotton  Novelties; 


Samples  of  their  full 
line  can  be  seen  at 


387  4th  Avenue 
at  27th  St. 

New  York 


August  19,  1916 
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ARosenstock  & Co.,  Petersburg,  Va. — Group 
■ of  ads  devoted  to  special  merchandising 
events. 

One  of  the  ads  is  headed,  “Temptation  Week 
at  Rosenstock’s,”  and  it  does  just  what  it  says — 
tempts  the  public,  with  exceptional  values.  An- 
other ad,  headed  “Choosing’s  Easy  at  Rosen- 
stock’s,” brings  out  the  idea  of  broad  and  varied 
assortments  of  goods.  Another  ad,  headed  “Five 
Columns  of  Interesting  Friday  News — Rosen- 
stock’s,” is  a fine  example  of  how  to  make  special- 
day  selling  profitable. 

The  adman  says  in  a letter  that  these  ads, 
especially  the  Temptation  Week  campaign,  turned 
a bad  week  in  sales  into  a good  week.  If  they 
did  that,  they  are  good  ads. 

One  reason  they  are  good  is  because  the  head- 
lines carry  ideas.  More  stores  could  profit  by 
the  suggestion.  Interesting  headlines  get  atten- 
tion when  nothing  else  will. 


Has  Personality 

Goerke-Kirch  Co.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. — Page  ad, 
devoted  to  Department  Manager’s  Sale. 

This  is  a good  ad  because  of  three  things: 
First,  it  is  interesting  looking,  has  personality 
— due  to  use  of  department  heads’  pictures  and 


small  quotations  regarding  their  respective  de- 
partments. 

Second,  the  merchandising  of  the  ad  is  timely. 
Interesting  values  in  seasonable  goods  always 
command  a certain  amount  of  attention  from 
customers,  whether  they  have  immediate  need  or 
not  for  the  items  described. 

Third,  there  is  just  about  enough  text  matter 
in  the  ad  to  get  the  customer’s  reading  interest. 
For  much  text  discourages  the  eye  any  time  and 
especially  in  hot  weather. 

The  sale  ran  two  weeks,  and  from  the  store’s 
point  of  view  was  a real  success.  This  means 
that  there  was  good  response  to  the  ad;  and  that 
in  itself  proves  the  judgment  and  skill  of  the 
department  managers  and  of  the  adman. 

The  ad  is  reproduced  on  this  page. 


Layout  Suggests  Idea 

rTlHEDiECK  Department  Store  Co.,  Sidney,  Ohio 

— Seven  ads  devoted  to  the  clearance  of 
remnants. 

A remnant  is  a remnant,  no  matter  what  de- 
partment it  comes  from.  Equally  to  be  con- 
gratulated are  department  manager  and  adman 
when  they  understand  the  nature  of  a remnant 
and  advertise  it  accordingly. 

Department  managers  frequently  go  so  far 
as  to  give  the  impression  that  of  all  merchandis- 


ing occasions  in  the  store’s  schedule  of  events  the 
remnant  sale  is  the  greatest!  Naturally,  this 
cannot  be  true,  and  no  one  is  going  to  believe  it 
or  be  impressed  by  it. 

In  these  ads  the  attitude  is  taken  that  Rem- 
nant Day  is  important,  but  only  as  Remnant  Day. 
The  ads  point  out  the  reasonable  advantages  to 
be  reaped  in  buying  remnants  when  they  are 
made  the  basis  of  the  day’s  merchandising. 

In  addition  to  the  general  argument  regarding 
the  scope  of  the  sale,  each  ad  contains  a small 
editorial  designed  to  show  where  the  remnants 
came  from  and  why  they  are  worth  the  prices 
asked.  One  of  the  editorials  begins  “Remember 
that  it  is  the  best  selling  goods  which  leaves  rem- 
nants. Poor  sellers  are  generally  left  in  full  or 
half  pieces.”  Then  the  ad  goes  on  to  show  that 
the  sale  includes  remnants  from  every  department 
capable  of  leaving  remnants — dress  goods,  silks, 
wash  goods,  white  goods,  laces,  embroideries, 
ribbons,  prints,  ginghams,  muslins,  sheetings, 
towelings,  table  linens,  etc. 

The  ads  are  small — four  columns  by  5 to  7% 
in.  Thus  in  size  and  layout  they  are  suited  to 
the  nature  of  the  goods  advertised.  This  is  the 
best  thing  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  group.  And 
it  is  a group  with  several  other  good  points. 


Characteristic  Display 

Valley  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Vicksburg,  Miss. — 
Four-column  ad,  devoted  to  a special  mer- 
chandising event. 

“Friday  is  Opportunity  Day!”  is  the  main 
caption,  and  a few  words  of  introductory  further 
bring  out  the  idea  that  special  offerings  from 
several  departments  await  customers  who  are  in- 
interested  in  extra  value  for  the  money. 

There  are  eighteen  items  described,  and  they 
are  all  set  in  uniform  display  and  ruled  in  with 
light  and  dark  face  rule.  The  box  effect  thus 
brought  out  is  rather  attractive,  and  it  gives  the 
ad  an  individual  look  that  is  very  helpful  in  fea- 
turing one-day  bargains. 

The  values  themselves  look  interesting  and 
they  are  written  in  such  a way  that  no  real  in- 
terest is  lost. 

A great  many  stores  would  do  well  to  confine 
their  distinctly  bargain  merchandising  to  a single 
day  of  the  week — Friday  or  whatever  day  seems 
to  be  the  best.  This  is  better  than  having  so- 
called  bargains  every  day,  to  the  detriment  of 
regular  values.  When  a certain  day  is  set  aside 


f WE  CLOSE  FIR.I DAY  AT  SrOO  E.IM:.,  . 

| Friday  Is  Opportunity  Day!  J 

\ at  "THE  VALLEY"  * \ 


! ^OPPORTUNITIES  such  as  these  arc  rare  now-a-days;  will  you  take  nil 
£ \ antage  of  this  one?  How  can  this  merchandise  be  sold  so  cheaply?— 

*t  is  what  some  one  is  always  sure  to  remark,  hut  that's  what  Friday  means  here. 
I Eighteen  Special  Values! 
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Valley  Dry  Goods  Co. 

One  f* rice  to  AH— Meet  Me  at  The  Valley  Friday 
[Save  AJI  of  Your  Cash  Duplicates— Any  Day  May  be  Refund  Day  [ 
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and  real  bargains  are  featured  bargain  hunters 
are  bargain  hunters  only  on  that  day.  On  other 
days  they  are  regular  customers,  in  quest  of 
normal  values — the  kind  the  store  wants  to  sell. 

The  ad  is  reproduced  as  an  example  of  inter- 
esting display  and  sensible  merchandising. 


Well  Organized  Material 

Seitner  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio — Page  ad,  devoted 
to  Dollar  Day  offerings  in  practically  every 
department. 

The  main  point  in  Dollar  Day  ought  to  be  the 
giving  of  special  values  for  a dollar.  But  the 
values  ought  to  be  handled  in  such  a way  that 
customers  will  get  a good,  clear  idea  of  the  store’s 
general  ability  to  give  big  values.  A good  many 
Dollar  Day  ads  fall  short  of  this  point.  But  this 
particular  ad  makes  the  point  in  fine  style.  It 
uses  the  dollar  value  idea  to  show  the  customer 
what  its  value-giving  power  is  at  any  time  and 
on  any  item.  It  accomplishes  its  purpose  by  de- 
scribing the  items  just  as  if  the  regular  price 
were  asked,  and  then  it  points  out  that  the  value 
can  be  had  for  a dollar  on  Dollar  Day. 


Not  the  least  important  feature  of  the  ad  is 
the  display  idea.  It  is  interesting  because  it 
brings  out  clearly  the  big  idea — Dollar  Day — 
and  does  it  in  such  a way  that  there  can  be  no 
mistake  about  whose  ad  is  featuring  dollar  values. 

Practically  every  department  in  the  store  is 
represented  with  dollar  items  and  the  few  that 
are  above  dollar  items  are  so  managed  that  they 
get  the  benefit  of  the  drawing  power  of  the  small 
items. 

The  ad  is  reproduced  as  a fine  specimen  of 
display  that  fits  the  subject  displayed. 


A Business-Getter 

Everett  Department  Store,  Everett,  Wash. — 
Page  ad,  exploiting  July  Clearance  through- 
out the  store. 

The  ad  ran  in  the  city  papers  and  was  sup- 
plemented by  10,000  circulars  mailed  to  a selected 
list.  A note  accompanying  the  ad  states  that  the 
sale  brought  the  biggest  results  of  any  clearance 
event  in  several  seasons. 

This  sounds  good  for  July  merchandising,  and 
it  is  good,  if  the  store  gained  some  profit  with  its 
additional  volume  of  sales.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  it  did,  because  the  ad  is  logically  mer- 
chandised and  the  values  offered  are  not  only 
attractive,  but  they  appear  to  be  real;  that  is, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  inflation  of  values 
or  any  over-statements  regarding  the  original 
prices. 


npHE  N.  C.  R.  CLERK-WRAP  PLAN  concentrates  all  the 
operations  incidental  to  the  closing  of  a sale  in  one  place,  at  one 
time  and  under  one  person. 


There  is  no  lost  motion — no  lost  time — the  two  most  expensive  things 
with  which  the  modern  business  man  has  to  contend. 


Clerks  working  under  the  N. 


C.  R.  plan  finish  with  one  customer 
promptly  before  starting  with 
another. 

This  speed  influences  customers  to 
take  more  parcels  with  them. 

Most  “send”  orders,  outside  of 
bulky  merchandise,  are  due  to  the 
customer’s  desire  to  move  on  to 
the  next  counter. 

National  Cash  Register  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  U. 
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70th  Year 


TOILET  GOODS  AND  DRUG  SUNDRIES 

New  York,  Saturday,  August  19,  1916 


No.  3763 
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Baskets,  Boxes 
Rolls  and  Bags 


HERE  is  a good  demand  on  sewing  acces- 
sories of  this  kind — particularly  merchandise 
that  is  bright,  snappy  and  up-to-date. 

The  sewing  articles  shown  here  are  big  values 
for  the  money  and  will  please  you,  both  in  regards 
to  workmanship  and  appearance.  The  various 
contents  have  been  carefully  selected  to  make  big 
showings  for  the  price.  You  can  mark  them  low 
and  yet  get  a good  return. 

Come  in,  look  them  over  and  let  us  show  you 
thousands  of  other  novelties. 


E 5850 — Soiree  and  Velvet  Bag; 
steel  bead  trimming;  silk  lined; 
purse  and  mirror;  five  color  com- 
binations; per  dozen  $60.00. 


E 1204 — Sewing  Roll;  seal  grain  leather; 
completely  fitted;  per  dozen  $8.00. 

E 1205 — Like  1204;  in  saffian  leather;  assorted 
colors;  silk  lined;  per  dozen  $8.50. 


E 580— Knit- 
ted  D r a w- 
Strlng  Bag; 

all  silk;  Ro- 
man stripe; 
six  different 
color  com- 
binations; per 
dozen  $36.00. 


E 1202 — Sewing  Roll;  grain  leather; 
completely  fitted;  per  dozen  $4.00. 


E 1826 — Child's  Embroidery 
Outfit;  useful  and  instructive 
gift;  size  5%  x 5%  x 1% 
inches;  per  dozen  $2.13. 


E 1825 — My  Dolly’s  Work  Box; 

delightful  gift  for  any  child; 
size  5%  x 5%  x 1%  inches; 

per  dozen  $2.13. 


E 1824 — Wicker  Sewing  Basket; 
completely  fitted;  size  5%  x 6% 
x 2 inches;  per  dozen  $8.00. 


E 1224 — Collapsible  Sewing  Bag;  saffian 
leather;  silk  lined;  414  inches  diameter, 
per  dozen  $8.25;  6 inches  diameter,  per 
dozen  $15.00;  7 inches  diameter,  per 
dozen  $22.50. 


E 1815 — Child’s  Sewing  Outfit; 

handsome  paper  covered;  fitted  with 
practical  notions;  size  7x8x1% 
inches;  per  dozen  $4.00. 


E 1812 — Child’s  Sewing  Outfit; 

handsome  paper  covered;  fitted 
with  practical  notions;  size  6% 
x 6%  x 1%  inches;  per  dozen 
$4.25. 


E 1240 — Wicker  Work  Basket;  leather 

tops;  assorted  colors;  lined  with  silk; 
practical  fittings;  $42.00  per  dozen. 

Other  leather  tops;  sizes  and  com- 
binations; $36.00  doz.,  to  $10.00  each. 


THEN 


PRNER 


E 1827 — My  Dolly’s  Work  Box; 

complete  outfit  for  our  little 
dressmaker;  size  6%  x 8 x 2% 
inches;  per  dozen  $4.00. 


E 1822— Handy  Sew- 
ing Outfit;  size  2%  x 
3x1%  inches;  per 
dozen  $2.00. 


E 1816 — Misses’  Work  Box;  hand- 
some embossed  paper  covered; 
completely  filled  with  practical  and 
useful  notions;  size  7 x 9%  x 1% 
inches;  per  dozen  $8.00. 


E 1275  — Sewing  Bag;  soft  goat 
leather;  filled  with  practical  notions; 
per  dozen  $8.00. 


Importers 
Manufacturers 
and  Exporters 

27  and  29  East  17th  St. 

Running  through  to 
32  and  34  East  18th  Street 


Established  1873 


Incorporated  1898 

THE  NOVELTY  CORNER 
860  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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Start  Notion  Campaign 

Line  Draws  Well  When  Advertising  Is  Closely 
tion  with  Dress  Fabrics  Is  a Sure  and  Power 


If  there  is  no  better  way  to  push  a de- 
partment in  a store,  push  it  by  helping  to 
push  the  nearest  department  to  it — that  is, 
the  department  most  closely  allied  in  the 
customer’s  mind. 

Take  the  notions,  for  example.  What 
department  is  more  closely  allied  to  it  than 
dress  fabrics : silks,  woolens,  cottons,  etc.  ? 
There  are  no  two  departments  in  the  store 
whose  selling,  advertising  and  merchandis- 
ing possibilities  are  any  more  closely  al- 
lied. 

Consider  Combined  Needs 


Every  woman  who  sews  needs  what  the 
notion  department  sells;  nor  can  she  sew 
without  needing  what  the  dress  fabric  de- 
partment sells.  All  plain  enough,  so  far, 
and  not  at  all  new,  the  Notioneer  is  aware. 

But  here  is  another  point  that  is  worth 
considering.  The  best  icay  to  get  a chance 
to  sell  big  quantites  of  goods  is  to  create 
big,  timely,  intelligent  interest  in  those 
goods.  So  far  as  notions  go,  it  is  difficult 
to  create  much  interest  in  the  department’s 
wares  alone,  and  to  do  so  costs  a good  deal 
in  proportion  to  the  business  done.  Fab- 
rics will  stand  more  advertising  than  no- 
tions, yet  it  is  not  easy  to  do  a great  deal 
with  fabrics  alone.  Unite  the  two  in  a 
selling  campaign — the  notions  and  the  fab- 
rics— and  you  have  a combination  that  is 
hard  to  beat  in  September.  Advertise  them 
jointly  then.  Let  them  help  each  other  and 
thus  create  a big  interest  for  the  entire 
store.  How  does  it  sound:  September 

Sewing  Week — Notions  and  Fabrics? 
Pretty  good,  isn’t  it? 

Likely  enough,  the  fabric  department  is 
even  now  thinking  of  what  it  is  going  to 
do  in  September.  If  it  is  not,  the  Notioneer 
offers  the  hint  right  now  that  it  is  time 
to  think  of  it — he  offers  the  hint  to  the 
notions  manager  and  to  the  fabrics  man- 
ager. 

Co-operation  Is  the  Idea 

If  the  dress-goods  department  manager 
has  not  yet  decided  to  hold  a September 
Sewing  Week  it  would  not  be  a bad  idea 
for  the  notion-department  manager  to  sug- 
gest it  to  him — to  urge  it,  really.  F or,  say 
or  think  what  you  will,  September  Sewing 
Week  is  a big  idea  for  any  store  that  sells 
notions,  an  idea  that  will  stimulate  sales, 
build  business  and  create  prestige — just 
what  a big,  finely  executed  advertising 
campaign  always  does.  Stimulates  sales, 
builds  business  and  creates  prestige,  I said. 
No ; they  are  not  all  three  the  same  thing — 
not  even  practically  the  same,  as  some 
folk  may  argue. 

Stimulating  sales  is  one  thing.  Build- 
ing business  is  another.  Creating  prestige 
is  another.  A brief  discussion  of  the  three 
i3  not  amiss  right  here,  since  each  is  a part 
of  the  effect  of  a September  Sewing  Week 
in  the  store. 

Pushing  Sales  Ahead 

Stimulating  sales  i3  anything  legiti- 
mate that  accelerates  buying  for  a period 


of  time — a day  or  ten  days — along  speci- 
fied lines.  It  may  be  an  advertised  sale 
of  any  one  line  or  an  advertising  campaign 
covering  several  lines.  Anyway,  a special 
inducement  of  one  kind  or  another  is  util- 
ized to  get  more  people  in  a buying  frame 
of  mind  and  into  the  store  than  would 
come  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

Any  merchandising  or  sales  event  that 
adds  new  customers  to  the  store’s  estab- 
lished clientele  builds  business.  It  is  plain 
that  an  event  that  stimulates  sales  is  likely 
to  build  some  business.  And  vice  versa. 

Any  merchandising  or  advertising 
event  in  the  store  that  in  stimulating  sales 
or  building  business  puts  the  store  favor- 
ably in  customers’  minds  creates  prestige. 
It  originates  collective  good-will,  the  most 
valuable  of  all  the  intangible  assets  in  busi- 
ness. 

Advertising  Is  Really  Selling 

So  much  for  what  a big  merchandising 
and  advertising  event  will  do.  One  is  part 
of  the  other,  anyway.  Now  back  to  Sep- 
tember Sewing  Week.  It  is  the  biggest 
kind  of  an  advertising  and  merchandising 
event,  if  the  notion  department  views  it 
rightly.  It  stimulates  trade  by  giving  cus- 
tomers a real  reason  for  visiting  the  store 
— a notion  reason.  It  builds  business,  be- 
cause it  links  up  buying  with  a special 
event  in  the  customer’s  mind — emphasizes 
values  offered  by  emphasizing  a special 
selling  occasion.  It  creates  prestige,  be- 
cause every  customer  who  buys  will  un- 
consciously associate  the  extra  merit  of 
the  special  event  with  the  everyday  merit 
of  the  store. 

Educate  the  Customer 

September  Sewing  Week,  so  far  as  it 
concerns  the  notion  department,  ought  to 
educate  the  sewing  public  of  your  town  to 
the  general  advantage  of  home  dressmak- 
ing and  the  specific  advantage  of  buying 
dressmaking  supplies  at  your  store. 

Of  course,  the  first  thing  to  get  a line 
on  is  what  the  fabrics  department  is  doing 
in  the  way  of  advertising,  window  display 
and  interior  merchandising.  Then  do 
everything  in  an  advertising  and  display 
way  that  will  back  up  the  fabrics  depart- 
ment. 

If  the  fabrics  department  displays  a 
certain  quality  of  materials  and  features 
the  cost  of  making  a dress  of  a certain 
kind,  it  must,  of  course,  feature  the  find- 
ings and  the  accessories. 

This  affords  the  notion  department  op- 
portunity to  show  where  it  shines — in  va- 
riety of  offerings,  quality  of  materials  and 
values  for  the  money. 

To  be  of  the  most  lasting  value  the  fab- 


Early in  September 

Linked  Up  with  Season  Needs — Co-opera- 
ful  Means  for  Increasing  Notion  Sales 


rics  end  of  the  September  Sewing  Week 
must  be  a style  and  season  event  more  than 
a price  and  value  occasion.  And,  in  the 
main,  the  same  rule  should  govern  the  no- 
tion phase  of  the  week.  There  are  not,  to 
be  sure,  the  same  style  characteristics  to 
notions  that  there  are  to  silks  and  dress 
goods,  yet  there  is  enough  season  charac- 
ter to  braids,  buttons,  trimmings,  thread, 
dress  shields,  tape  and  so  on  to  connect 
them  closely  with  any  special  advertising 
or  display  done  by  the  fabrics  department. 


Constructive  Advertising  Ideas 

Advertising  for  the  notion  department 
preceding  the  opening  of  the  week  should 
be  direct  and  vigorous. 

The  publicity  campaign  may  open  four 
days  before  the  beginning  of  the  big  week. 
Suppose  on  each  day  of  the  four  you  run 
a three-column,  20-in.  ad — that  is,  60  col- 
umn inches  of  space. 

Your  first  ad  ought  logically  to  be  com- 
posed of  general  write-ups,  illustrations 
and  descriptive  items,  designed  to  create 
general  interest  in  the  department  and  its 
goods.  In  addition,  enough  clean-cut  edi- 
torial write-up  should  be  used  to  make 
clear  the  notion  department’s  important 
part  in  September  Sewing  Week.  This 
would  be  a pretty  good  chief  caption  for 
the  first  notion  ad  in  the  campaign : “The 
Notion  Department’s  Part  in  September’s 
Sewing  Week.” 

Bring  Out  Shopping  Hints 

The  second  ad  should  further  dwell 
upon  the  merchandising  supremacy  of  the 
notion  department  as  an  adjunct  to  eco- 
nomical and  desirable  home  dressmaking. 
It  should  foster,  also,  in  carefully  thought- 
out  text,  the  idea  of  buying  all  the  dress 
trimmings  and  accessories  in  one  store — 
where  the  goods  for  the  dress  were  pur- 
chased. 

In  short,  the  second  day’s  ad  ought  to 
create  in  customers’  minds  the  idea  of 
service,  efficiency  and  value,  so  far  as  the 
store  goes,  and  at  the  same  time  should 
offer  a constructive  thought  regarding  the 
best  way  to  sew  at  home  profitably  and 
satisfactorily. 

The  Third  Day’s  Ad 

“An  Advertisement  of  Great  Interest 
to  Those  Who  Sew  at  Home”  might  well 
be  the  chief  caption  of  the  third  day’s  in- 
troductory publicity.  This  ad  should  call 
direct  attention  to  the  central  theme  of 
the  forthcoming  week  in  the  store. 

Even  though  it  is  an  ad  for  the  no- 
tions, it  must  refer  to  the  fabrics  depart- 
ment in  no  doubtful  terms. 

One  department  is  to  help  the  other  sell 
goods  for  the  entire  store.  And  there 
should  be  no  lack  of  understanding  on  the 
part  of  customers  that  both  events  are  in- 
tegral parts  of  the  store’s  selling  program. 
This  is  most  important;  you  can  see  that 
plainly. 

The  fourth  day’s  ad  might  be  captioned 
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Staples  Pay 


The  Profits 


because  they  help  you  turn  your 
capital  faster  and  take  few  losses. 
One  of  the  greatest  staples  is  the 


“QUICK-PAK” 


The  “QUICK-PAK” 

{Patent  Applied  For ) 

- — men  s and  women’s  sizes;  of  leather, 
silk,  cretonnes,  cravenette.  $18  doz. 
and  up. 

OTHER 

TOURIST  CASES 

in  immense  assortment 

$4  to  $42  Doz. 

Ladies’  Hand  Bags 

$8  Doz.  up 


in  all  modish  leathers,  silk  moire  and 
velvet,  with  mirror  and  purse  fittings. 
Lined  with  novelty  fabrics  or  silk. 

Pullman  Aprons 

in  variety  great  enough  to  keep  your  dis- 
play fresh  daily. 

$9  Doz.  up 

Send  for  a sample  assortment 


ENTERPRISE 
TOURIST  CASE  CO. 

10  W.  13th  St.,  New  York 


for  tourist;  most  convenient  for 
rapid,  neat  packing  of  suit 
case  or  trunk. 


“hold  -Tight’ 


“Self- 
Adjustable’1 

HAIF 

NETS 

Sold  Onl 
in  this 
Envelope 

fac-simile  of? 


Envelope  Coil 

A 


taining  No 

“The  Best  for  Any  Lady’s  Coiffure” 

Widely  Known  Widely  Sold 
Widely  Advertised 

We  wish  to  draw 
your  special  at- 
tention to  our  two 
numbers  of  the 
greatest  sellers — 

“HOLD-TIGHT”  No.  200 


“Self-Adjustable” 

Retails  at  15c — 2 for  25c 


<< 


SPORT”  Fringe  Net 


IMPORTANT! 

Keep  All  Sizes  in  Stock — 
Otherwise  you  are 
missing  sales. 


HUMP 

HAIR  PINS 

“Lock  the  Locks” 

Nothing  can  stop  the  demand  for  HUMP 
Hair  Pins.  Millions  of  women — the  entire 
best  buying  class — are  being  told  about 
HUMP  Hair  Pins.  Told  in  pages  and  half 
pages  and  four-color  inserts.  Thousands 
of  requests  are  reaching  us  for  5c  and  10c 
packages.  Women  write  us;  “I  can’t  get 
Size  3 at  my  store,”  or  “I  can’t  get  the  ‘In- 
visible’ size.”  That's  why  we  say  emphat- 


Retails  at  10c 
Quick  sales — Large  Profits 
WRITE 

Adolph  Klar 

(THE  HOLD-TIGHT  HAIR  NET  CO.) 

221  Fourth  Ave.  New  York  City 

ALSO  IMPORTERS  OF 

POUDRE  DE  RIZ  DE  PARADIS 

Paradise  Face  Powder  Made  in  France 
Send  for  free  sample  25c.  up  to  Ji,50  per  boi 

Copyright 


NOTIONS  ; 

to  sell  at  a 

PROFIT  i 

The  Fancy  Goods 
and  Notion  Depart- 
ment of  the 


ically — 

KEEP  ALL  SIZES  IN  STOCK 

Don’t  miss  any  part  of  this  demand.  Women 
Want  HUMP  Hair  Pins.  They  know  there  is  no 
Other  pin  like  this.  They  know  this  is  the  only 
pin  that  keeps  the  hair  dressed  beautifully.  Get 
the  September  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  Woman’s 
’Home  Companion,  Pictorial  Review,  Delineator, 
Designer,  Woman’s  Magazine,  Home  Life  . . . 
This  will  show  you  how  fast  we  are  reaching  your 
trade. 

HUMP  Hair  Pins  are  fully  protected,  both  by  U.  S.  Letters 
Patent  and  by  U.  S.  Registered  Trade  Marks. 

Prices  $4.50  and  $9.00  per  gross 


DRY  GOODS 
ECONOMIST 

carries  the  latest 
news  to  the  trade 
on  what  is  new  in 
the  field  of  Fancy 
Goods  and  Notions. 

Get  in  touch  with 
the  manufacturers 
who  rely  on  the 

ECONOMIST  to 

carry  their  message 
to  you. 
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The  New  Toilet  Goods 

Attractive  N ovelties  Have  Been  Brought 
Out  for  the  Fall  Season 

Domestic  manufacturers  of  perfumes 
and  toilet  articles  are  bringing  out  some 
excellent  novelties  for  the  fall  and  winter. 
Incidentally,  the  new  season  promises  to 
be  an  exceptionally  active  period. 

There  is  a steadily  increasing  demand 
for  perfumes  in  original  packages.  These 
are  a more  satisfactory  purchase  for  the 
customer,  besides  being  more  profitable  to 
the  retailer. 

Perfume  packages  carried  in  reserve 
stock  should  always  be  kept  in  their  orig- 
inal wrapping  until  required  in  the  de- 
partment, in  order  that  the  package  may 
retain  its  freshness.  The  tendency  on  the 
part  of  clerks  to  tear  off  the  wrappers 
when  the  goods  are  put  into  the  reserve 
stock  should  be  discouraged. 

Frosted  Bottles  Popular 

Frosted  bottles,  for  toilet  waters  and 
for  extracts,  have  met  with  a ready  sale 
since  they  were  placed  on  the  market  a 
year  ago,  and  their  popularity  extends 
into  the  new  lines.  Some  handsome 
frosted  bottles  have  realistic  icicles  hang- 
ing in  a broken  line  over  the  lower  clear- 
glass  portion 

Small,  foreign-made  handbag  scent 
bottles  of  glazed  glass  into  which  are  sunk 
colored  flower  designs  are  attractive  new 
items.  They  are  about  3 in.  high  and  re- 
tail at  from  $2.50  up. 

The  new  lines  include  many  orna- 
mental perfume  and  toilet  water  bottles 
with  colored  designs  painted  on  or  pressed 
into  the  glass.  Some  of  these  are  inclosed 
in  heavy  paper ; others  are  in  leather 
boxes. 


Boxes  containing  three  cakes  of  soap, 
each  cake  having  imbedded  in  it  a colored 
design  representing  a certain  well-known 
nursery  story,  are  being  offered  to  retail 
at  75  cents  a box. 

Pyroxylin  Articles 

Real  and  imitation  ivory  goods  con- 
tinue in  active  demand,  with  wholesale 
stocks  limited. 

Among  the  new  pyroxylin  articles  of 
domestic  make  are  those  in  various  colors, 
including  pearl  gray,  light  brown  and 
black. 

One  local  manufacturer  is  preparing  a 
line  of  articles  such  as  pin-holders,  bureau 
flower  vases,  etc.,  in  a combination  of 
white  or  colored  pyroxylin  with  white  or 
colored  glass.  These  will  retail  at  50 
cents  up. 

Sachet  Articles 

Boxed  satin  sachet  squares,  ribbon  tied 
and  fitted  with  small  gold  safety  pins,  con- 
tinue to  sell  well.  Frequently  these 
sachets  are  embellished  with  a hand- 
painted  design. 

Vanity  Bags  Popular 

Vanity  bags  made  of  satin  ribbons, 
containing  compartments  to  hold  a mirror 
and  a small  wool  powderpuff,  are  obtain- 
able to  retail  at  25  cents  up. 

High-Class  Corsage 

A recent  offering  consists  of  a hand- 
some corsage  made  of  lilies  of  the  valley 
and  two  orchids,  tied  with  violet  colored 
satin  ribbon.  In  the  center  of  each  orchid 
is  a small  compartment  to  contain  rouge 
and  powder  and  a small  puff.  One  end  of 
the  ribbon  is  fashioned  into  a small  bag, 
into  which  is  fitted  a violet-colored  pyroxy- 
lin mirror. 

This  corsage  retails  at  $10. 


Short  Lengths  of  News 


Goodnow,  Jewett  & Bishop,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt., 
one  of  the  concerns  in  the  Goodnow  syndicate, 
which  conducts  a number  of  stores  in  New  Eng- 
land, has  purchased  the  business  of  the  Day- 
Pollard  Co.,  Bellows  Falls. 

Hess  Bros.,  Allentown,  Pa.,  have  shortened 
their  store  hours.  Under  the  new  schedule  the 
store  will  open  at  8 a.  m.,  and  close  at  5 p.  m. 
every  day,  with  the  exception  of  Saturday,  when 
the  closing  hour  is  8 p.  m. 

B.  Illf elder  & Co.,  importers  of  toys,  dolls 
and  stationery,  for  many  years  located  at  97-99 
Bleecker  Street,  have  leased  the  five  story  and 
basement  building  at  29  Union  Square  and  22-28 
East  Sixteenth  Street.  Removal  will  take  place 
as  soon  as  the  building  has  been  completely  ren- 
ovated. 

Meyer  Bros.  & Danda,  Inc.,  importers  and 
manufacturers  of  art-needlework  novelties,  with 
factory  at  142  Grand  Street,  have  opened  tem- 
porary salesrooms  in  the  Hotel  Imperial,  Broad- 
way and  Thirty-first  Street,  in  addition  to  the 
salesrooms  maintained  in  connection  with  their 
factory. 

C.  Leonard  Lewis,  senior  member  of  the  firm 
of  C.  L.  Lewis  & Co.,  Naples,  N.  Y.,  and  one  of 
the  most  prominent  men  in  that  place,  died  on 
Sunday  of  this  week.  He  was  born  in  Naples  in 
1847  and  besides  his  business  interests  had  held 
several  offices,  including  those  of  supervisor  of 
the  town  and  postmaster. 


♦ 

Will  Make  Outing J Annual 


On  Wednesday  of  last  week  the  firm  of  Hecht 
& Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  were  the  hosts  of  their 
employees  at  an  outing.  The  proceedings  began 
shortly  after  noon  and  lasted  until  late  in  the 
evening.  A number  of  sports  and  other  amuse- 
ments were  enjoyed,  to- 
gether with  a bountiful 
supper.  This,  the  first 
affair  of  its  kind  with 
the  concern,  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  it  will  be 
made  an  annual  event. 


New  Perfumery  Items  for  the  Fall  Season 


N°.  I .bouquet  perfume  in  clear  bottle  with  frosted  design  top;  leather  case  lined  with  white  velvet;  contents  2 J/2  oz. ; to  retail  at  $3.50-  from  P F 
herraire.  No.  2,  face  powder  in  colored  striped  box;  to  retail  at  50  cents;  No.  3,  bulk  extract  in  8 oz.  cut-glass  bottle;  to  retail  at  $1  an  oz. ; No.  4,  boxed 
toi  et  water  containing  4 oz. ; to  retail  at  75  cents;  No.  5,  boxed  1 oz.  original  extract;  to  retail  at  $1;  No.  6,  talcum  powder  in  glass  bottle  with  shaker  top; 
o retail  at  3 ) cents;  all  from  Spencer  Lane  Co.,  Inc.  No.  7,  glass  perfume  container  enclosed  in  pyroxylin  holder;  contents,  1 oz. ; to  retail  at  50  cents;  from 
Venetian  Novelty  Co.,  Inc.  No.  8,  bouquet  perfume  in  I oz.  bottle  of  original  shape;  to  retail  at  $3;  from  Autocrat  Perfume  Co.,  Inc. 
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Adaptation  of  an  imported  Fall 
model  showing  the  use  of  Witchtex 
Bands  in  collar  and  turnback  cuffs; 
in  the  cascade  draped  effects  and 
to  create  the  correct  “ripple*’  in 
skirt  hem. 


Notion  Buyers 

— everywhere  who  are  in  touch  with  FALL 
style  trends  are  stocking  and  pushing  this 
big  Notions  specialty — 


Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 


Ribbon  Bands 

Every  detail  of  Fall  and  Winter  Fashions  is  a sales 
puller  for  Ribbon  Witchtex. 

In  skirt  and  coat  hems  it  gives  the  accepted  ripple; 
in  draperies  the  latest  “cascade”  effects;  and  in  turn- 
back cuffs  and  the  newest  collar  styles,  varying 
widths  of  this  modern  crinoline  are  a necessity  in 
creating  the  authentic  fashions.  For  all  uses  where 
narrow  bands  only  are  required,  every  woman  needs 
Ribbon  Witchtex. 

Witchtex  Bands  come  in  standard  ribbon  widths,  36  yards 
long;  solid  or  assorted  as  desired. 

Leading  Jobbers  Can  Supply  You 

FREYDBERG  BROTHERS,  Incorporated 

Sole  makers  of  Witchtex  Bands — by  arrangement  with 
J.  W.  Goddard  & Sons,  Incorporated 

44-46-48  West  18th  Street  New  York 


Illustration  shows  in  miniature 
the  striking  carton  and  packing 
of  Witchtex  Bands.  The  blue, 
black  and  gold  color  scheme  is 
very  effective  in  counter  or  win- 
dow display. 


The  Illustration  Tells  the  Reason  Why 
Millions  of  Them  Are  Sold  Every  Year 


The  double  head  allows  i) 

i point  to  fasten  from  ' 

either  side  — but  it  | 

, cannot  slip  through.  1 


Study  this  illustration  of  a Stewart  Duplex  Safety  Pin. 

Note  its  many  interesting  and  important  features. 

w5TEWART5. 

Duplex 

^SAFETY  PINS*1 

TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 

“CON  SAP  I CO" 

Are  you  selling  this  head-liner  of  the  safety  pin  field  or 
are  you  offering  your  customers  inferior  pins  ? 

Practically  all  of  the  progressive,  “up-to-the-minute”  S 
stores  throughout  the  country  sell  Stewart’s  Duplex  / 
because  these  superior  safety  pins  suggest  the  high  / 
quality  of  their  entire  line. 

Write  today  for  price  list  and  discounts.  / 


Consolidated 
Safety  Pin  Co., 
Dept.  N 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Consolidated  Safety  Pin  Co. 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Mail  Back  This  Coupon  Today! 


/ Send  me  your  price  list 

and  discounts  on  Stewart’s 
Duplex  Safety  Pins. 


Name 


Address 
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Selling  Principles  in  Toilet  Goods  Ads 

Full  Stocks  and  Complete  Assortments  a Big  Point — Aim  at  Increased 
Prestige  for  the  Store  in  Addition  to  Increased  Volume  of  Direct  Business 


With  many  progressive  stores  the 
semi-annual  sale  of  toilet  goods  has  of 
late  years  become  an  institution.  That  is, 
the  semi-annual  sale  with  an  idea  back  of 
it.  The  old-fashioned  type  of  toilet  goods 
sale,  with  nothing  back  of  it  but  a ques- 
tionable merchandising  idea  and  still  more 
questionable  advertising  ideas,  such  as  in- 
flated values  and  extravagant  reductions, 
is  becoming  extinct  with  the  advance  of 
sound  merchandising  principles. 

Unfortunately,  the  oldfashioned  idea 
still  crops  up  now  and  then  and  causes 
the  real  merchant  a qualm  or  two  of  fear. 
But  he  need  not  suffer  any- 
thing more  than  the  qualm, 
for  no  fake  sales  and  no  con- 
ductor of  such  events  (?)  can 
get  any  real  business  away 
from  the  reputable  merchant 
who  strives  to  make  his  toilet 
goods  event  constructive. 

This  is  because  the  consumer, 
too,  has  become  modern  and 
progressive  in  her  idea  of 
values. 

Customers  Expect  Values 

The  public  has  no  great 
interest  in  whether  the  store 
is  killing  its  prestige  by  the 
offering  of  bad  values  and  by 
worse  methods.  But  people 
do  care  whether  they  get  their 
money’s  worth;  and  they  are 
going  to  get  it,  especially  on 
the  items  that  come  under  the 
head  of  toilet  goods. 

It  is  to  a public  highly 
trained  in  values  that  such 
ads  as  the  one  reproduced  on 
this  page  are  intended  to  ap- 
peal. The  ad  was  used  as  the 
opening  announcement  for  the 
semi-annual  toilet  goods  sale 
of  the  Fair  Store  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati, on  the  last  of  July.  This 
ad  was  followed  up  during 
five  consecutive  days  with  ads  that  were 
smaller  but  were  on  the  same  general  lines 
as  the  opening  ad.  And  the  event  was  a 
success  from  every  standpoint — something 
that  cannot  be  said  of  every  event  of  the 
kind,  even  in  a progressive  store. 

Merchandising  of  the  Ad 

A study  of  the  ad  will  give  a general 
idea  of  the  merchandising  methods  em- 
ployed to  insure  the  greatest  amount  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

It  is  so  departmentized  as  to  feature 
the  separate  divisions  of  the  stock.  Mani- 
cure articles,  face  powders,  hair  tonics 
and  shampoos,  brushes,  antiseptics,  denti- 
frices, face  creams,  bulk  perfume,  toilet 
waters,  face  tints,  powder  puffs,  deodor- 
ants, sanitary  goods,  talcum  powders  and 
beauty  preparations  appear  in  only  part 
of  the  section  headlines.  Many  special 
items  are  featured  and  in  such  a way  that 
price  is  the  secondary  point  of  interest. 


In  other  words,  the  price  appeal  is  used 
with  reason  and  judgment,  but  the  value- 
giving power  of  the  department  and  the 
breadth  of  assortment  are  the  main  things 
brought  out.  This  gives  the  store  pres- 
tige, not  only  during  this  sale  but  through- 
out the  year.  And  prestige  has  its  value 
in  building  up  business  in  the  shopping 
goods  lines. 

This  kind  of  ad  has  as  its  basis  the 
merchandising  method  of  selling,  as 
against  the  publicity  method.  The  latter 
is  wholly  worthless  in  a department  store 
and  particularly  on  everyday  necessities 


which  sell  for  small  and  medium  prices, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  bulk  of  the  items 
in  the  toilet  goods  department.  The  mer- 
chandising method  of  advertising  is  the 
best  and  the  cheapest  for  large  and  for 
small  stores. 

The  Smaller  Store  Way 

Smaller  stores  can  pursue  this  method 
along  simpler  lines.  They  need  not  run 
full  pages  exploiting  every  item  in  the 
toilet  goods  department.  A better  way 
for  them  is  to  feature  the  toilet  goods  de- 
partment day  by  day  by  advertising  its 
different  sections.  They  can  begin  their 
toilet  goods  selling  for  fall  by  using  a 40- 
in.  ad,  carrying  a few  items  under  each  of 
the  following  heads : Perfumery,  toilet 

waters,  face  creams,  dentifrices,  brushes, 
bath  sponges,  rubber  goods,  bath  salts,  and 
manicure  sets  and  supplies. 

Such  an  ad  as  this  will  start  things  off 
in  good  shape,  will  not  tie  up  a great 


amount  of  space  and  will  easily  connect  up 
the  department  displays  and  the  window 
displays — which  should  always  be  a fea- 
ture in  a toilet  goods  campaign. 

Selling  Backs  Up  Ad 

' A live  force  of  well-informed,  enthusi- 
astic salespeople  will  carry  a sale  to  suc- 
cess. An  indifferent  selling  force  will  kill 
it  quickly  and  surely.  In  a day’s  or  a 
week’s  selling  of  toilet  goods  there  are 
literally  thousands  of  transactions  and 
very  little  time  in  which  to  make  them. 
The  salesperson  who  senses  the  import- 
ance of  the  event  and  knows 
the  goods  and  the  values  can 
sell  fast  and  well. 

But,  strangely  enough,  the 
department  manager  fre- 
quently does  little  more  than 
announce  the  big  event  to 
members  of  his  force  and  ad- 
monish them  to  “be  ready.” 
Being  really  ready  means 
being  informed,  and  when  a 
salesgirl  is  both  she  is  alert 
and  anxious  to  serve  custom- 
ers creditably. 

A glance  at  the  ad  will 
show  what  complete  mer- 
chandising means.  Take  it 
by  departments  and  study  the 
method  of  setting  forth  items 
and  values.  Every  item  is 
described  in  full  and  is  so  cap- 
tioned that  even  the  near- 
sighted could  read  it.  And 
practically  everything  that 
comes  under  the  head  of  toilet 
goods  gets  a showing. 

Gets  Direct  Business 

This  brings  in  direct  busi- 
ness, and  it  leaves  a good  im- 
pression on  the  customer  who 
may  have  future  toilet  goods 
needs.  There  is  little  use  in 
running  a big  ad  and  offering 
good  values  unless  the  department  is  to 
profit  in  the  future. 

After  an  ad  has  been  run  featuring  a 
few  items  from  all  departments,  carry  out 
the  follow-up  campaign — lasting  a week 
or  ten  days,  as  the  case  may  be — by  ex- 
ploiting in  small  space  about  three  of  the 
divisions  suggested  above. 

The  first  follow-up  after  the  big  ad 
could  feature  perfumery,  dentifrices  and 
talcum  powders;  the  next  toilet  waters, 
face  creams  and  manicure  sets;  the  next 
brushes,  bath  sponges  and  rubber  goods; 
the  next  druggists’  sundries,  toilet  kits 
and  manicure  supplies.  It  is  necessary  to 
feature  only  one  or  two  items  under  each 
head,  with  the  prices  well  displayed,  to 
keep  up  interest  during  the  full  extent  of 
the  sale. 

Everyday  Pushing 

This  method  brings  out  one  of  the  big- 
gest points  in  getting  established  trade  ror 

(Continued  on  page  95) 


Mail  Orders  Filled 


ORDER  BOOTHS  Ju«t  ciNciNNATrs  progressive  department  storU  Extra  Salespeople— 

lo-d.  the  Door-  ^Ti  g*'™  °'d'r  Cl">“  •»<* 

Packer* 


Phone  Your  Order 
TO-NIGHT 


To-Morrow  Morning  at  8:30  We  Open  the  Doors  for  Our  Tenth  Great  _ 


DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 


First-aid  case  in  new  combina- 
tion. Bottles  and  packages  readily 
accessible.  When  closed,  case, 
which  is  made  of  ecrasse,  measures 
6Y2  in.  wide  and  3%  in.  high.  From 
R.  F.  Rumpp  & Sons. 


Fancy  waste  paper  basket  made  of  solid 
foundation  covered  with  striped  brocade 
tapestry.  Handles  of  gold  cord  and  gold 
tassels.  Edged  with  galloon  braid.  Height 
15  in.  To  retail  at  $5.  The  line  includes 
many  other  designs  to  retail  up  to  $20. 
From  Slote  & Schaffer. 


Candlestick  made  of  pyroxylin 
with  battery  enclosed.  Height 
5%  in.  To  retail  at  $1.  With 
shade,  $1.50  up,  according  to 
elaboration  of  shade.  From 
Samstag  & Hilder  Bros. 


Case  made  of  matting.  Silk  lined  and 
ribbon  trimmed.  Designed  to  hold  veils 
or  handkerchiefs.  To  retail  at  $1.50.  From 
N.  S.  Day. 


New  style  bud  vase.  Made 
of  glass  covered  with  a py- 
roxylin composition.  Metal 
stand.  Height,  8 in.  To  re- 
tail at  25  cents.  From  A. 
Steinhardt  & Bro. 
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Hand-made  and  painted  wooden  box 
for  holding  yarns  and  needlework. 
Size  10  x 11  in.  To  retail  at  $5.  From 


Seal  pocketbook  with  long  double-strap  handle.  H 
s-m.  inside  frame  compartment.  Equipped  with  chan 
S™?  f Cloisonne  button  sna|  fastener  ' 

& Co  at  ?1°'  Designed  by  Leo  hotter  of  Schlieper,  Mai 


New  style  sweetgrass  workstand.  Decorated  with  rib- 
bons and  messaline.  Includes  pincushion,  pintray  and 
spoolholder.  To  retail  at  $1.25.  From  Martin  Bros. 


Original  tatting  bag.  Made  of  a Jap- 
anese shoe  with  Japanese  crepe  top. 
To  retail  at  $1.  From  Jane  Gray  Co. 


•tin 
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Jewel  or  novelty  basket.  Made 
of  imitation  ivory  in  filigree 
effect.  Can  be  had  in  various 
sizes  and  patterns  to  retail  at 
$1.50  up.  The  line  also  includes 
trays,  inkstands  and  various 
other  items.  From  Samstag  & 
Hilder  Bros. 


LTY  ITE-MS 


Miniature  totem  - post. 
Made  of  white  bone  on 
which  are  painted  hiero- 
glyphics. Height,  3 in. 
To  retail  at  $1.25. 


Candy  box  made  of  glass  and  covered  with  brocade 
and  gold-tinsel  cloth.  Decorated  with  rosebuds.  To 
retail  at  $2.  From  Martin  Bros. 


Portable  electric  lamp.  Wood- 
en stand  painted  black  and  dec- 
orated with  Chinese  design  in 
pastel  shades.  Fitted  with  glass 
reflector  and  removable  silk 
scarf  in  handsome  pattern. 
Height,  24  in.  Width  of  base, 
6V2  in.  To  retail  at  $15.  From 
United  Arts  & Crafts  Workers. 


Safety  attachment  for  bill  folds,  pocket- 
books,  etc.  By  pressing  catch  the  arms 
extend,  thus  making  it  impossible  for  the 
pocketbook,  etc.,  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  pocket.  From  Security  Pocketbook  Co. 


Opera  bag  made  of  chiffon  taffeta,  decorated  with 
gold  lace  and  gold  braid.  Base  consists  of  mirror.  The 
bag  can  be  had  in  all  colors  and  with  round  or  with 
oval  mirror.  Width,  6 in.  To  retail  at  $1.  From 
Slote  & Schaffer. 


Seal  bag  with  fancy  shirred  front.  Cloisonne  knob. 
Long  double  strap  handle.  Striped  taffeta  lining. 
Equipped  with  purse  and  mirror.  Width  7 in.  To 
retail  at  $5.  Designed  by  Leo  Potter  of  Schlieper, 
Mack  & Co. 


Knitting  bag  made  of  heavy  cretonne  with 
old  pattern  in  brilliant  color  effects.  Yellow 
atin  lining.  Yellow  and  green  silk  cord  and 
Uk  covered  ball  trimmings.  To  retail  at  $5. 
rom  Jane  Gray  Co. 


Pocket  sewing  com- 
panion. Case  made  of 
ecrasse.  Equipped  with 
5 spools  of  cotton, 
pyroxylin  thimble, 
three  sets  of  needles 
attached  to  inner  side 
of  cover  and  one  pair 
of  scissors  in  pocket 
attached  to  outer 
cover.  From  R.  F. 
Rumpp  & Sons. 


■I'j 
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Left:  Hatpin  holder  with  Chinese  doll 
and  ribbon  trimming.  To  retail  at  $1. 
Center:  Swinging  bird  pincushion.  To 

retail  at  $1.  Right:  Red  Riding  Hood 
brush  broom.  Cap  and  cloak  made  of  red 
felt.  To  retail  at  $1.50.  All  from  N.  S.  Day. 
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DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST  FANCY  GOODS  AND  NOTION  SECTION 


TATTING 

SHUTTLES 


CROCHET 

FORKS 


EASY  WINDING  TATTING  SHUTTLES 


to  do  and  requires  only  a 
few  seconds. 


WITH  PICK 


thumb  and  finger  and  turn 
into  position,  ready  for 
use.  It  looks  tight. 

WITHOUT 


PICK 


No.  62  (Size  2)  Priee  15c 
No.  63  (Size  3>  Price  15c 


No.  52  (Size  2)  Price  15c 
No.  53  (Size  3)  Price  15c 


DETACH-A-SPOOL  SHUTTLE  DETACH-A-BOBB IN  SHUTTLE 


No.  72  (Size  2)  Price  15c 

The  spool  is  taken  out  and  replaced  by 
slight  pressure  on  sides  of  Shuttle.  Can 
be  used  on  sewing  machines  for  filling. 
To  fill  by  hand,  place  spool  on  pencil,  pen- 
holder or  round  piece  of  wood. 

Extra  spools  (No.  73)  5c  each.  Spools 
can  be  filled  in  advance  saving  time  while 
tatting. 


WITH  PICK 


WITHOUT  PICK 


JUSTRITE  SHUTTLES  have 
been  and  are  now  in  greater  de- 
mand than  ever.  Why?  Because 
of  improvements  making  them  su- 
perior to  all  others. 

JUSTRITE  CROCHET 
FORKS  will  have  an  equal  suc- 
cess. Maltese  or  Hairpin  Lace  is 
gaining  popularity  daily,  and  we 
predict  a large  demand  will  be 
created  for  Forks. 

The  Justrite 

Has  4 prongs  and  Top  Brace  which  holds  the 
prongs  rigid  and  insures  perfect  lace  of  uniform 
width — adjustable  to  sizes  %.  %,  1 and  1(4 
inches — 4 sizes  for  the  price  of  one. 

The  Ajusto 

Has  2 prongs  same  size  as  the  No.  80  but  with- 
out Top  Brace — adjustable  to  sizes  (4,  %,  1 and 
1(4  inches — 4 sizes  for  the  price  of  1 staple. 

Both  the  No.  80  and  No.  90  are  nickel  plated, 
strong,  durable  and  are  put  up  % dozen  on  hand- 
some 2 color  display  card  with  easel  back — 
Directions  with  each  Fork. 

Order  IVOIF  from  your  Jobber  and  be  ready  for 
the  big  demand. 


No.  82  (Size  2)  Priee  15e 

The  bobbin  is  taken  out  and  replaced  by 
slight  pressure  on  either  end  of  spring 
holder  inside  of  shuttle.  It  can  be  used 
on  sewing  machines  for  filling. 

Extra  bobbins  (No.  83)  5c  each.  Bob- 
bins can  be  filled  in  advance,  saving  loss 
of  time  while  tatting. 


All  shuttles  are  made  of  the  highest  quality 
spring  brass,  nickel  plated,  highly  polished. 
No.  2 All  styles,  3 inches  long 
No.  3.  All  styles,  3%  inches  long. 


No.  32  (Size  2)  Price  10c  No.  22  (Size  2)  Priee  10c 

No.  33  (Size  3)  Priee  10c  No.  23  (Size  3)  Priee  lOe 

ROYAL,  SHUTTLES  DO  NOT  OPEN1  CROWN  SHUTTLES  DO  NOT  OPEN 


For 


Maltese  Crochet 


If  your  wholesaler  does  not  have  onr 
line,  order  from  ns  and  send  his 
name. 

Manufactured  by 

Justrite  Mfg.  Company 

2060-2080  Southport  Ave. 
CHICAGO 


THE 

‘JUSTRITE” 


THE 

‘AJUSTO” 


No.  80.  15c 


PATEN T A APPLIED  FOR 
No.  BO.  lOe 


Mfo  M 


has  just  returned  from 
Paris  with  a wonderful 
assortment  of 


smd  Jett 

Would  thank  you  for 
your  inspection. 


Our  salesmen  are  now 
showing  these  goods 
on  the  road. 

Mo  Gimgeimlieim,  imc. 

IMPORTERS  OF 

PARISIAN  JEWELRY  NOVELTIES 

364  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


Creations  that  strike  a style- 
note  of  rare  beauty — Top-lmers 
in  Fashion  s program  for  Fall 

Be  the  First  m Your  City  to  Show 


“Cupid 


>> 


“Cherub” 


Materials Moire  in  colors.  Silk  Velvet  in 
colors  bright  black  pm  seal. 
Linings: — Moire,  fancy  Silks. 

Price,  $39.00  per  dozen. 


Now  Being  Advertised  in  Vogue 


LEVY  & MERZBACH 

Makers  of  Bags  and  Leather  Goods 

1261  Broadway  New  York 

San  Francisco  Office,  135  Kearney  Street 


August  19,  1916 
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Current  Offerings  in  Fancy  Goods 

Items  That  Are  Now  Claiming  the  Attention  of  Buyers — New 
Shapes  and  Styles  of  Ornamention  in  Handbags — Art  Cretonne 


In  all  lines  of  merchandise  coming 
under  the  general  head  of  fancy  goods 
business  on  current  offerings  continues  to 
be  exceptionally  brisk.  In  some  instances, 
however,  due  to  the  abnormal  conditions 
created  by  the  war,  manufacturers  have 
not  been  able  to  bring  out  the  usual  line 
of  new  novelties  for  the  coming  season. 

This  is  most  noticeable  in  fancy  leather 
goods.  Here  the  output,  in  many  cases, 
has  been  sold  up  to  about  Nov.  1,  with  the 
result  that  very  few  new  things  have  been 
produced. 

Fancy  Leather  Goods 

A leather  that  is  meeting  with  particu- 
larly good  favor,  especially  in  green,  is 
ecrasse.  Among  the  best  selling  items  are 
first-aid  cases  made  of  this  leather. 
These  contain  bandages,  gauze,  bottles, 
etc.  They  retail  at  a moderate  price.  One 
of  these  cases  is  illustrated  on  page  90. 

A pocket  sewing-companion  made  of 
ecrasse  and  containing  spools  of  cotton, 
thimble,  scissors,  needles,  etc.,  is  another 
' good  selling  number.  One  of  these  cases 
is  illustrated  on  page  91. 

A leather  folding  book  is  made  to  hold 
six  glass  capsules  of  aromatic  ammonia, 
for  use  in  the  same  way  as  smelling  salts. 
The  capsules  can  be  renewed  at  any  drug 
store. 

Leather  Handbag  Demand 

In  leather  handbags  the  demand  con- 
tinues unabated.  Manufacturers  are  con- 
tinually bringing  out  new  shapes.  Pin- 
seal  continues  its  popularity,  but  morocco 
is  very  strong  and  is  gaining  in  favor. 

A noticeable  feature  in  connection 
with  leather  handbags  is  that  whereas  the 
domestic  demand  is  principally  for  black 
the  export  trade  calls  chiefly  for  colors. 
This  applies  especially  to  South  America, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Vachette  continues  in  good  request, 
especially  for  strap  bags.  It  is  also  freely 
used  in  combination  with  other  leathers. 
White  kid  and  vachette  is  a much  favored 
combination. 

White  kid  bags  continue  popular,  and 
excellent  numbers  can  be  obtained  for  re- 
tailing at  $1  up.  Some  of  these  white  kid 
bags  are  embellished  with  hand-painted 
designs,  such  as  flowers,  butterflies,  etc. 

Medium  Sizes  Favored 

Leather  handbags  continue  to  be  of 
moderate  dimensions,  but  some  manufac- 
turers report  a growing  demand  for  larger 
sizes  for  next  fall. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  frame  is 
covered  with  the  material  of  the  bag  itself. 
Handles  also  are  of  the  conventional  style 
and  made  of  leather.  Double  strap  han- 
dles are  coming  into  prominence. 

Metal  knobs  are  still  receiving  atten- 
tion, the  latest  style  in  these  being  in 
antique  effects. 


Flat  pocketbooks  are  being  taken  in 
good  quantities.  The  favorite  lengths  are 
from  5 to  9 in.,  but  there  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  larger  sizes.  These  pocket- 
books  are  equipped  either  with  a back 
strap  or  with  a top  handle.  The  favorite 
material  is  vachette,  but  there  is  a good 
call  for  white  kid,  either  plain  or  embel- 
lished with  a painted  design.  Strap  bags 
of  black  moire  silk,  plain  or  having  a 
painted  design,  are  also  in  the  running. 

Fabric  Handbags 

In  fabric  bags  the  drawstring  variety 
continues  to  hold  the  lead,  and  its  popu- 
larity is  expected  to  extend  well  into  the 
fall  season.  Black  moire  silk  is  the  great 
favorite,  affording  a foundation  for  a 
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Ivory  Buttons,  Fringe  and  Embroidery 

The  vogue  for  these  features  is  evidenced  in  this 
practical  frock  of  navy  satin.  From  J.  Wise  Co., 
Inc. 


great  variety  of  embellishment.  Cut  steel 
bead  embroidery  work  continues  very 
prominent,  but  colored  beads  in  variety 
are  also  used,  in  many  cases  in  combina- 
tion with  the  steel.  Aluminum  beads  are 
also  finding  favor. 

Although  black  moire  silk  is  greatly  in 
the  lead,  there  is  a fair  call  for  colors, 
preference  being  given  to  light  shades  of 
blue,  green,  purple,  brown  and  gray. 

Velvet  Bags  for  Fall 

Velvet  bags,  which  were  so  much  in 
favor  last  fall  and  winter,  are  again  loom- 
ing up,  and  there  is  every  indication  that 
they  will  have  considerable  vogue.  Bags 
made  of  velour  are  also  expected  to  be  in 
good  request. 

Beaded  bags  are  coming  prominently 
to  the  front,  especially  for  high-class 
trade,  as  a result  of  the  favor  for  beaded 
effects  in  dress  trimmings,  etc. 

Mesh  bags  occupy  the  position  of  a 
staple.  German  silver  is  selling  well,  and 
there  is  a good  call  for  sterling  silver  and 
for  silver  plated  bags.  Gunmetal  also  has 
a good  following. 

Doily  Rolls  and  Boxes 

A new  line  of  doily  rolls  has  recently 
made  its  appearance.  These  are  made  of 
maline,  decorated  with  butterflies,  blue 
braids,  etc.,  and  having  scalloped  edges. 
They  come  in  two  sizes,  18  in.  and  34  in. 
and  retail  at  50  cents  and  $1  respectively. 

Round  doily  boxes  made  of  cretonne 
and  having  a cardboard  foundation  are 
proving  good  sellers.  They  can  be  had  in 
three  sizes,  8,  10  and  13  in.  in  diameter, 
to  retail  at  from  40  cents  to  $1. 

A stamped  luncheon  set  made  of  white 
rep  cloth  decorated  with  butterfly  designs 
is  a popular  number  that  retails  at  75 
cents.  The  set  consists  of  a centerpiece, 
six  tumbler  doilies,  six  plate  doilies,  one 
oval  mat  and  six  napkin  rings. 

Art  Cretonne  Novelties 

In  art  cretonne  work  a large  number 
of  novelties  has  recently  been  brought  out. 
Among  these  collar  boxes  are  taking  well. 

Bags  made  of  art  cretonne  and  covered 
with  silver  silk  tissue  to  be  used  as  laun- 
dry bags  or  as  work  bags,  can  be  had  in 
a variety  of  shades.  They  measure  about 
10  by  12  in.  and  retail  at  50  cents.  Some 
of  these  bags  have  drawstrings,  while 
others  have  a round  or  oval  hoop  opening. 

There  is  a new  line  of  candy  boxes 
made  of  glass  and  trimmed  with  brocade 
or  fancy  silks  and  laces.  These  come  in 
1 lb.,  2 lb.,  3 lb.  and  5 lb.  sizes  and  retail 
at  from  50  cents  to  as  high  as  $6  each. 

Glass  bonbon  dishes  covered  with  bro- 
cade and  gold  tinsel  cloth  and  decorated 
with  rosebuds  retail  at  $1.25. 

Waste  Paper  Baskets 

There  is  an  excellent  call  for  fancy 
wastepaper  baskets  made  of  brocade 
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FINE  LEATHER  G003S 


OF  DISTINCTIVE  AND  SUPERIOR  CHARACTER 


NOVELTIES 
OF  ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS 


SHOWN 
AT  OUR 
SALESROOMS 
AND  BY  OUR 
REPRESENTATIVES 
ON  THE  ROAD 


BELTS  OF 
LEATHER  FOR 
MEN,  WOMEN 
AND 
CHILDREN 


VISITING 
BUYERS 
WILL  FIND 
MANY  INTER- 
ESTING IDEAS 


Suitable  Lines  for  Leather,  Stationery,  Toilet,  Art  Goods  and  Men’s  Furnishing  Depts. 


HAUSER  & WEIL 

MANUFACTURERS,  IMPORTERS,  EXPORTERS 

142  FIFTH  AVENUE,  CORNER  19th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


FANCY  UTILITY  BASKETS 


Don’t  Fail  to  See  This  Line. 


MOORE  & GIBSON  CORP. 


of  N.  Y. 

39  West  19th  Street 


New  York  City 


Sizes  7 to  12  in.  Average  depth  2 in. 

To  retail  at  75c,  $1.00,  $1.25  and  up  to  $4.00 


We  make  a specialty  of  Fancy  Flat  Arm  Covered  Work 
Baskets,  our  assortment  being  the  largest  of  its  kind  on 
the  market  and  comprising  the  greatest  variety  of  sizes, 
designs,  materials,  colors,  etc.,  and  representing  the 
highest  in  the  art  of  Basket  Weaving. 


KUDDLES 


“ Patented” 


The 

Bed  Time  Dollies 
To  See  Is 


To  Want 


Five — twelfth  dozen,  one  each  of  all  the  others 
— floating  fish,  floating  duck,  smiling  Bob,  Betty 
soap  and  cloth,  eiderdown  baby  rattle,  snow  ball 
clown,  baby’s  lap  pad;  felt  booties,  decorated  toilet 
sets,  “Kuddles”  box  and  pins,  decorated  kindergar- 
ten play  house,  wonder  bubble  set,  box  containing 
story  book  “How  the  Happies  Help,’’  eight  paper 
dolls  dressed  in  lace ; grab  bag  with  sixteen  toys. 

This  delightful  sample  line  $12.00. 

Money  must  accompany  order  or  satisfactory  ref- 
erence for  open  accounts. 

JANE  GRAY  CO. 

2 East  23rd  Street  NEW  YORK 


Make  These  and  Other  Styles 

ON  YOUR  OWN  MACHINE 


Even  if  it  is  an  old-style  machine  you  may  bring 
it  up  to  date  and  make  it  100%  efficient  with 
Menkin  attachments,  which  fit  most  any  ma- 
chine. 

And  get  this:  Menkin  molds  fit  perfectly  and 

make  perfect  buttons. 

Reduce  the  Cost  of  Your 
Button  Department 

by  buying  a Menkin  equipment  if  you  have 
no  button  covering  machine.  Menkin  equip- 
ment makes  plain  or  novelty  covered  buttons  in 
greater  assortment  than  you  could  ever  carry  in 
stock. 

Cost  to  you  1c  to  5c  dozen;  you  get  10c  to  60c 

S.  MENKIN.  Inc. 

145-147  West  28th  Si.  of  Covered  Button 

..  vi  Supplies  for  Sixty 

New  York  Years. 


“Ask  the 
Economist  ” 

Any  Question  Relating 
to  Merchandise  and 
Retailing — And  Get 
the  Right  Answer. 


August  19,  1916 


WHAT  TO  BUY  AND  HOW  TO  SELL  IT 
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tapestry  and  decorated  with  gold  cord  and 
other  fancy  effects.  These  retail  at  from 
$1  to  $10  each.  A good  selling  number  is 
made  of  a solid  foundation  covered  with 
striped  brocade  tapestry  in  blue  and  rose. 
The  handles  are  of  heavy  gold  cord, 
trimmed  with  gold  tassels.  The  basket  is 
edged  with  galloon  braid.  This  number, 
which  is  illustrated  on  page  90,  retails 
at  $5. 

Desk  sets  made  of  cretonne  continue  in 
active  request  and  retail  at  from  $1  up. 

Sweetgrass  Items 

Workbaskets  and  work-stands  made 
of  sweetgrass  in  combination  with  cre- 
tonne, satin  or  other  materials  and 
trimmed  with  ribbons  are  steady  sellers. 

A novelty  bag  made  of  sweetgrass 
foundation  combined  with  messaline  and 
trimmed  with  ribbon  is  a good  appearing 
number  to  retail  at  50  cents.  This  bag 
measures  about  9 in.  wide. 

New  Line  of  Opera  Bags 

Opera  bags,  6 in.  wide,  made  of  chiffon 
taffeta,  and  decorated  with  gold  lace  and 
gold  braid,  retail  at  $1.  These  can  be  had 
in  all  the  favorite  colors.  The  base  of  the 
bag  consists  of  a round  or  oval  mirror. 

High-grade  opera  bags  made  of  gros  de 
Londres  are  studded  with  steel  beads. 
The  bags  are  equipped  with  a long  metal 
or  with  a long  beaded  chain.  They  retail 
at  $6. 

Novelties  in  Dutch  Silver 

A new  line  of  articles  made  of  Dutch 
silver  in  antique  patterns  is  now  being 
offered.  The  line  consists  of  pin-trays, 
smoking  sets,  lemonade  sets,  candlesticks, 
paper  knives,  picture  frames,  etc.,  to  re- 
tail at  from  $1  up. 

A domestic  manufacturer  is  putting 
out  an  extensive  line  of  workbaskets  to 
take  the  place  of  those  formerly  imported 
from  Europe.  The  covers  of  the  baskets 
are  made  of  leather  in  various  colors,  pref- 
erence being  given  to  dark  green,  dark 
brown  and  dark  red.  These  retail  at  from 
$1  to  $20,  according  to  the  size  and  kind 
of  equipment. 

4 

Fred  A.  La  Belle,  formerly  superintendent  for 
Hahne  & Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  now  general 
superintendent  for  the  G.  M.  McKelvey  Co., 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 


The  Notioneer 

(Continued  from  page  85) 

“Next  Week  This  Store  Is  Going  to  Put  a 
New  Light  on  the  Subject  of  Home  Dress- 
making.” 

This  ad  ought  to  feature  items  in  all 
lines  of  notions  that  can  be  connected  with 
sewing  or  dressmaking.  It  ought  to  deal 
with  the  past  performances  of  the  notion 
department  in  supplying  customers  with 
all  their  sewing  needs.  It  should  teem  with 
helpful  suggestions  as  to  how,  during  the 
ensuing  week,  women  will  be  able  to  put 
their  autumn  sewing  on  a real  basis  of 
saving  and  satisfaction. 

This,  remember,  is  all  preliminary  ad- 


vertising. And  plenty  of  it,  some  will  say. 
They  will  be  right.  But  they  would  be 
wrong  if  they  advocated  half-hearted 
measures  in  promoting  one  of  the  greatest 
events  in  the  notion  department’s  history. 

Start  with  Full  Stocks 

There  are  three  things  to  keep  in  view, 
if  nothing  else  is  remembered.  These  are  : 
Department  management,  intelligent  sell- 
ing, and  linking  the  small  wares  with  the 
big  ones. 

To  keep  stocks  full  and  drawing  cus- 
tomers all  day  the  different  items  in  no- 
tions ought  to  be  dispersed  by  sections 
over  a wide  area  of  the  first  floor.  (Too 
frequently  stores  concentrate  these  lines 
into  small  space  near  the  door.) 

Every  counter  or  table,  as  the  case  may 
be,  needs  a neatly  lettered  placard  run- 
ning through  its  middle.  These  placards 


should  be  printed  on  both  sides  and  tell 
just  what  notion  lines  are  on  the  table. 
They  call  attention  to  the  notion  sale  and 
its  relation  to  home  dressmaking. 

Help  Customers  to  Decide 

In  this  way,  customers  are  bound  to 
get  a clear  idea  quickly  of  what  is  before 
them,  and  thus  are  enabled  to  decide 
whether  there  is  anything  they  need  from 
this  or  that  table  or  counter.  This  scheme 
saves  the  shopper’s  energy.  (Do  not  hang 
the  signs  above  the  tables.  They  may  be 
overlooked,  and  they  will  give  a bargain 
air  to  the  department.) 

If  you  get  due  co-operation  from  the 
fabrics  man,  there  will  also  be  suitable 


signs  in  his  department,  which  will  help 
your  lines,  just  as  your  signs  will  help  his 
lines,  as  well  as  your  own. 

— ♦ 

Selling  Toilet  Goods 

(Continued  from  page  89) 

the  toilet  goods  department  and  keeping 
up  the  volume  of  sales,  viz.,  everyday- 
pushing  of  separate  items.  This  simple 
principle  is  overlooked  a great  many  times 
by  toilet  goods  department  managers  be- 
cause they  are  continually  trying  to  oeat 
last  year’s  big  day,  without  regard  to 
whether  they  make  much  additional  profit 
or  gain  many  new  customers. 

By  opening  up  the  fall  toilet  goods  sea- 
son with  one  good,  vigorous  ad,  following 
it  up  during  four  or  five  days  with  smaller 
detailed  ads  and  then  going  through  the 
rest  of  the  season  with  good  departmental 
displays,  a store  can  gain  and  keep  an 
enviable  amount  of  new  business  and  make 
its  toilet  goods  department  a paying 
proposition. 

Start  with  Right  View 

But  whatever  method  of  opening  or 
follow-up  you  employ,  start  out  with  the 
right  idea.  And  the  right  idea  is  that 
the  toilet  goods  sale  must  be  an  event  of 
true  value  to  the  customer,  not  artificial 
value. 

Have  the  best  goods,  -give  the  best 
values,  and  be  sure  that  you  run  the  sale 
in  such  a way  that  it  will  sell  goods  all 
year,  as  well  as  on  the  day  of  the  sale. 
♦ 

H.  Horwits,  Palestine,  Tex.,  is  now  repre- 
sented by  Goldman  & Valentine,  resident  buyers, 
1182  Broadway. 
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IN  both  the  editorial  and  advertis- 
ing pages,  Merchants,  Depart- 
ment Heads  and  Salespeople  will 
find  in  this  section  information 
of  immediate  value  and  interesting 
forecasts  of  future  developments. 

No  one  will  deny  that  one  can  talk  most  intelligently  and  do  his  best  work 
when  thoroughly  familiar  with  his  subject.  The  more  closely  your  buyers  and 
salespeople  keep  in  touch  with  developments  in  the  Fancy  Goods  and  Notion 
Field,  the  better  buyers  and  salespeople  they  become — the  more  valuable 
they  are  to  you  as  a merchant  and  to  themselves  as  individuals. 

From  the  first  to  the  last  cover  this  section  of  the  ECONOMIST  is  designed 
to  aid  the  buyers  and  salespeople  of  every  line  of  merchandise  affiliated  with 
notions. 

In  the  editorial  section  experts  treat  of  the  best  methods  of  buying  and  selling 
and  of  the  various  other  problems  of  the  merchant,  department  head  and  sales- 
people. 

1 he  advertising  pages  reflect  the  market.  In  them  is  displayed  and  described 
the  staples  which  lend  a foundation  to  the  business  of  the  notion  counter,  and 
the  novelties  which  give  it  vitality  and  quick  profits. 

The  Fancy  Goods  and  Notion  Section  reaches  its  greatest  efficiency  only  when 
it  becomes  a clearing  house  for  every  phase  and  function  of  buying  and  selling. 

Progress  is  vital  to  profits.  It  is  the  knowledge  and  quick  acceptance  of  new- 
est developments  which  keep  the  business  engine  “sparking”  and  the  surest 
and  safest  method  of  keeping  in  touch  with  current  conditions  is  a thorough 
knowledge  of  every  thing  between  the  covers  of  this  section. 

Take  the  present  development  of  the  phonograph  business  as  an  example. 
Through  the  ECONOMIST  thousands  of  merchants  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  awakened  to  their  opportunity  in  the  Talking  Machine  field. 

The  success  of  the  few  is  passed  along  to  the  many.  Interest  is  created,  atten- 
tion is  intensified,  inquiries  developed  and  immediately  from  coast  to  coast  a 
new  profit  opportunity  is  presented  to  wide-awake  retailers. 

The  lasting  success  of  the  ECONOMIST  is  inseparable  from  the  success  of  its 
subscribers.  Governing  the  publication  as  a whole,  this  policy  is  intensified 
in  every  department  of  the  paper.  Our  suggestion,  therefore,  that  the  widest 
circulation  be  given  in  your  store  to  every  issue  is  based  upon  the  positive 
value  which  it  offers  to  every  person  concerned  in  the  subjects  which  it 
embraces. 

The  pressure  on  our  space  prevents  us  from  printing  ALL  the  information 
at  our  disposal.  But  the  mails  are  unlimited.  Therefore,  we  issue  this  broad 
invitation  to  all  readers  to  write  us  on  any  subject  upon  which  information  is 
desired.  Bring  your  difficulties  to  the  ECONOMIST  for  solution.  Ask  us 
about  merchandise,  markets  and  methods.  It  is  always  a good  plan  to 

Ask  The  Economist 


To  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  231  West  39th  St.,  New  York. 

Please  send  us  information  on  where  to  buy  the  following: 


Signed.  . . . 
Firm  name 
City 


The  Monarch  Knitting  Co.,  Ltd. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Canadian  Mills:  Dunnville,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Catharines 

New  York  Office:  ^A.  P.  Proctor,  601-608  Fourth  Ave.  Bldg. 

27th  St.  and  Fourth  Ave.  Stock  Carried  Here 

Chicago  Office:  L.  H.  Ruehl  & Co., 

227  W.  Jackson  Boulevard 
Hawaiian  Islands,  Honolulu,  T.  H., 

J.  E.  Breault,  12  Queen  St.,  P.  O.  Box  640 
Baltimore,  Md.,  A.  Nusbaum, 

5 W.  German  Street 


Coat  No.  3750-W 

Ladies’  heavy  Jumbo  Sweater  Coat  in  half 

stitch,  made  with  deep  sailor 

, two  pockets  and  full  belt.  Collar, 
pocket  tips,  bottom  of  coat  and 
effectively  striped.  Sizes  34  to  46. 
• Copenhagen  and  white,  rose  and 
cardinal  and  white,  navy  and 
kelly  and  white,  purple  and  white. 
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Kin  moo 

OF  THE 

DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 

70  +h.  YEAR.  NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY’,  AUGUST 


A BRILLIANT  example  of  what  resource, 

. initiative  and  capacity  can  accomplish 
in  the  manufacture  of  knitwear.  Inter- 
nationally known  for  striking  originality  in 
design,  faultless  tailoring  and  unusual  values. 


Mother  Nature's  effort  duplicated  by  machinery.  An  almost 
uncanny  reproduction  of  silk's  beauty  and  cotton's  strength. 
U T ried  and  proven  by  three  years  of  leadership,  and  gen- 
erally recognized  as  the  first  practical  solution  of  a durable 
fibre  silk  hose.  H Backed  by  over  80  years  of  hosiery  sue- 
cess.  3 Distributed  through  wholesalers  only.  Samples  on 
request.  Address  our  New  York  office. 


THE  LAWRENCE  MFG.  CO. 


BOSTON 


Also  Makers  of  Lawrence  Balbriggan  Underwear 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

E.  M.  Townsend  &■  Company,  Selling  Agents 
345  Broadway,  New  York 

PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 


AUGUST  26,  1916 


FOR  DEPARTMENT  MANAGERS  AND  THEIR  ASSISTANTS 
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Current  Conditions  in  Knit  Goods  Line 


Early  but  Conservative  Orders  for  Next  Spring  Will  Keep  Market  on  More 
Even  Basis — Later  Buying  Should  Be  Spread  Over  a Considerable  Period 


Safe  Way  to  Order 

Nevertheless,  the  Economist  believes 
that  safety  will  be  found  in  greater  con- 
servatism, and  that  the  greatest  element  in 
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No.  3 — Plaid  Silk  Coat 

For  description  see  page  I 


Certain  of  the  retail  trade  are  now  be- 
ginning to  place  orders  for  next  spring  on 
knit  underwear  and  on  some  of  the  par- 
ticularly desirable  classes  of  hosiery. 

In  view  of  conditions,  buyers  cannot  op- 
erate any  too  soon  for  their  own  protec- 
tion, for  assuredly  the  troubles  of  the  past 
season  will  be  multiplied  for  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1917.  There  is  neither  ex- 
pectation nor  the  ghost  of  a chance  for 
relief.  The  stream  of  prosperity  is  over- 
flowing its  banks ; every  one,  from  motor- 
man  to  millionaire,  seems  to  be  caught  in 
the  mad  rush  for  gain;  it  has  gone  be- 
yond the  possibilities  of  restraint,  and 
we  can  only  await  the  certain  aftermath, 
distant  though  it  may  be. 

Some  philosopher  once  said,  “At  time 
of  low  tide  prepare  for  high.”  This  may 
be  well  transposed  now,  when  the  country 
is  at  the  flood-tide  of  prosperity.  Caution 
has  been  largely  thrown  to  the  winds,  and 
sound  advice  is  received  like  a dose  of 
unpleasant  medicine,  and,  like  the  medi- 
cine, is  too  often  rejected.  Small  wonder, 
too,  when  every  merchant  and  buyer  is 
confronted  with  an  extraordinary  scarc- 
ity of  most  of  the  kinds  of  merchandise 
he  wants  for  immediate  or  future  needs. 


the  prevention  of  chaos  and  a runaway 
market  will  be  in  placing  early  orders  for. 
next  spring.  But  not  in  too  large  quanti- 
ties. First  orders  should  not  exceed  two- 
thirds  of  the  estimated  season’s  require- 


ments. While  this  might  not  have  much 
effect  in  keeping  prices  down,  it  would  at 
least  help  to  steady  them  and  prevent 
their  jumping  entirely  out  of  bounds. 

It  should  be  definitely  understood 
that  producers  are  not  at  all  anxious 
to  see  the  upward  trend.  They 
feel  that  there  are  limits  beyond 
which  consumers  cannot  go,  ex- 
cept for  actual  necessities.  Nor 
are  advancing  prices  invaria- 
bly as  profitable  as  is  popular- 
ly supposed. 

The  Later  Purchases 
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After  first  orders  have 
been  placed  there  will  be 
time  to  take  account  of  con- 
ditions and  begin  the 
filling  in  of  open  spots 
or  the  duplicating  of 
orders  to  supply  further 
probable  needs.  The 
iter  orders  should  be  spread  over  a period 
f time  that  will  afford  manufacturers  an 


opportunity  to  keep  their  merchandise  up 
to  standard  and  to  distribute  shipments 
to  the  greater  benefit  and  satisfaction  of 
the  entire  trade. 

Steep  Advance  in  Yarns 

Indication  of  what  may  be  expected  in 
prices  for  next  year  is  found  in  the  state- 
ment of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant hosiery  manufacturers  in  the 
country.  He  states  that  fine  cotton  and 
lisle  yarns  to  be  used  in  his  spring  1917 
production,  and  now  under  contract,  have 
cost  from  75  to  90  per  cent  more  than  the 
same  grades  used  during  the  past  season. 
He  further  states  that  with  the  exception 
of  a few  numbers  his  production  is  already 
sold  to  jobbers  for  the  entire  year  of  1917. 

An  equally  important  manufacturer  of 
underwear  announces  that  on  account  of 
higher  costs  of  production  his  goods  will 
have  to  be  materially  advanced  in  price, 
as  under  no  circumstances  will  he  lower 
his  quality  to  meet  any  price  demand. 

Advertised  Price  Makes  Problem 

While  neither  of  these  lines  is  nation- 
ally advertised,  they  are  both  nationally 
known,  and  are  among  the  strongest  in 
the  country  with  the  jobbing  and  retail 
trade  and  the  consuming  public.  The  con- 
tinued upward  trend  of  prices  is  creating 
a particularly  serious  problem  for  dealers 
who  sell  the  nationally  advertised  lines  of 
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Select  Hosiery 
That  Convinces 


igjMERICAN  merchandis- 
mg  has  a rare  aristocracy 
made  up  of  names  that 
have  been  inviolate  guar- 
antees of  quality  for  a generation — 
names  respected  and  endorsed  by 
both  merchants  and  their  customers. 


Jordon 


is  high  on  the  list  in  this  society  of 
achievement.  By  unfailing  quality 
and  unvarying  service  it  has  steadily 
enhanced  its  reputation  until  thous- 
ands of  merchants  use  it  to  protect 
and  extend  their  own  good  names. 

This  fact  is  particularly  evident  now, 
when  we  are  receiving  increased  orders 
from  many  of  our  customers  together 
with  comment  to  the  effect  that  the 
present  market  situation  makes  it  doubly 
advisable  to  insure  customer's  satisfac- 
tion by  concentrating  on  Gordon  Hosiery. 


II  West  1 9th  Street 


Chicago 

506  Textile  Bldg. 
Adams  St.  and  5th  Ave. 


Boston 

1 04  Kingston  Street 
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Style  Sweater  Coats  of  Stability 

and 

Staple  Coats  with  Style 

OMPLETE  lines  from  mills 
nationally  known  for  the 
superior  design,  intrinsic  value 
and  splendid  tailoring  of  their 
product. 

Merchandise  whose  evident  quah 
ity  commands  a better  price  from 
your  customers. 

Conveniently  located  showrooms 
on  the  "Avenue  of  Style." 


Albertson,  Beckhard  &-  Allen,  inc. 

Representing 

The  Keetch  Knitting  Mills,  Cleveland 
The  Oah.es  Knitting  Mills  Co.,  Boston 

140  Fifth  Avenue,  Corner  19th  Street 


Qiwdee*.  UtlWU 


underwear  is  full 
size  and  honest — 


— a n d 1 have 
always  secured 
complete  satis- 
faction from 


CVUCG 


which  is  also 
honest  value 
merchandise. 


James  Risk  Co. 

Sole  Distributors 

346  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 
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underwear  and  hosiery  on  which  the  re- 
tail prices  are  advertised  to  the  consumer. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  such  manu- 
facturers must  either  reduce  qualities  still 
further  or  advance  their  selling  prices  to 
dealers.  And  if  the  prices  to  dealers  are 
advanced,  the  already  limited  profits  of 
the  latter  must  be  further  curtailed,  un- 
less a change  is  made  in  the  retail  price 
and  the  same  is  duly  advertised. 

The  next  move  is  now  entirely  in  the 
retailer’s  hands,  and  it  is  up  to  him  to 
decide  whether  he  is  willing  or  unwilling 
to  pocket  the  loss  in  the  event  of  price 
advance,  or  to  give  his  customers  the  in- 
ferior quality,  or  both. 

As  One  Retailer  Sees  It 

The  general  manager  of  a department 
store  with  whom  we  discussed  this  ques- 
tion recently  said: 

“I  don’t  know  of  any  argument  that 
could  induce  us  to  buy  merchandise 
whereon  retail  price  is  advertised  by  the 
manufacturer  to  the  public,  because  we 
must,  under  present  conditions,  either  take 
less  profit  or  give  our  customers  poorer 
goods.  There  was  a time  when,  in  com- 
mon with  others,  we  believed  it  necessary 
to  buy  many  of  the  advertised  lines,  re- 
gardless of  the  advertised  prices.  At  that 
time  it  was  less  a question  of  a dollar’s 
worth  of  merchandise  for  a hundred  cents 
than  of  the  supposed  increase  in  sales  due 
to  the  creation  of  demand  that  was  sel- 
dom created.  Our  first  statement  in  those 


day3,  when  a new  line  was  shown  us,  was 
‘create  a demand  and  we  will  buy  the 
goods.’  I believe  it  was  this  attitude 
which,  more  than  anything  else,  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  wave  of  consumer  ad- 


vertising on  textiles,  which  is  now  reced- 
ing. It  took  us  several  years  to  discover 
that  we  were  paying  too  much  for  adver- 
tising and  too  much  for  the  merchandise, 
by  comparison  with  other  goods  that  were 
not  so  extensively  advertised — not  to  men- 
tion the  too  frequent  duplications  of  the 
same  article  under  different  names.  When 
we  woke  up  we  began  housecleaning.  The 
creating  of  demand  no  longer  appeals ; the 
acid  test  is,  Are  the  goods  better  than  we 
have  in  stock,  and  can  we  sell  them  freely 
at  a profit?” 

A whole  volume  might  be  written  on 
this  subject.  Discussions  with  hundreds 
of  retailers  show  that  most  of  them  hold 
practically  the  same  views ; hence  the  so- 
lution may  be  safely  left  to  the  intelligence 
of  buyers  who  know  how  to  discriminate. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  prediction  of  a well- 
known  advertising  man,  made  at  a con- 
vention of  the  craft  a few  years  ago,  to 
the  effect  that  dry-goods  retailers  were  to 
be  converted  into  slot  machines,  as  have 
in  large  degree  the  druggist  and  the  gro- 
cer, now  stands  no  chance  of  being  veri- 
fied. That  the  retail  dry  goods  trade  of 
the  United  States  can  refuse  to  sell  any- 
thing not  to  its  best  interest  to  handle,  or 
in  which  there  is  not  a reasonable  margin 
of  profit,  has  already  been  demonstrated. 

Take,  for  example,  the  fate  that  over- 
took the  once  famous  knitted  necktie  a 
few  short  years  ago.  Every  one  will  agree 
that  the  knitted  tie  was  the  most  service- 
able and  economical  form  of  neckwear  ever 


made.  It  jumped  into  favor  without  ad- 
vertising as  a balloon  jumps  into  the  air, 
but  when  the  man  who  used  to  drop  in 
every  week  or  two  for  a cut  silk  tie  began 
to  come  in  once  in  six  weeks  or  two  months 
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for  a knitted  silk  tie,  sales  began  to  drop 
like  the  fellow  with  the  parachute.  Re- 
tailers had  begun  to  ask  themselves,  Where 
is  the  profit  in  selling  half  a dozen  knitted 
ties  a year  if  we  can  sell  from  two  to  eight 
times  as  many  cut  silk  ties  in  the  same 
period? 

That  was  the  finish  of  the  knitted  tie. 
There  was  no  lack  of  demand,  and  if  stores 
would  handle  them  to-day  they  would  sell 
just  as  freely  as  ever.  But  the  retail  trade 
had  proved  itself  invincible  against  the 
greatest  demand  that  ever  appeared  for 
a knitted  article.  And  just  as  retailers  did 
with  the  knitted  tie  so  can  they  do  with 
any  knit  article,  including  those  which  are 
advertised  at  a price  that  does  not  admit 
of  a due  profit,  or  which  are  not  up  to  the 
mark  in  point  of  quality. 

4 

Economisms 


Without  being  unduly  suspicious,  mer- 
chants, especially  in  the  smaller  centers, 
will  do  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  old  proverb 
that  “All  is  not  gold  that  glitters.”  It  pays 
to  be  wary. 


The  constant  possibility  of  loss  of  life 
and  property  through  accidents  to  boilers, 
flywheels,  etc.,  should  impress  itself  on 
every  concern  and  management  where  such 
machinery  is  employed. 


Some  of  the  serious  results  that  are  apt 
to  follow  the  sudden  death  of  a partner, 
officer  or  important  employee  may  be 
largely  offset  if  the  life  of  the  deceased  has 
been  adequately  insured  in  favor  of  the 
firm  or  corporation. 
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For  16  Years 


CHM  /p 


ANIT 


The  Standard 


Now  For  Early  Fall  Sellers 


You  will  soon  want  them — 

Garment  illustrated  is  one  of  the  many  wool  and  worsted  novelties  for  Fall,  in 
the  SCHMIDT-KNIT  line,  which  includes  many  striking  models  of  late  design — 
featuring  large  sailor  collars  and  sashes,  in  solid  colors  and  striped  effects. 

Silk  coats  are  still  in  demand  and  we  are  in  position  to  make  immediate  deliveries. 
Let  us  have  your  “at  once”  orders. 

The  complete  SCHMIDT-KNIT  line,  including  Our  Wool  Knitted  Novelties 
for  Fall,  will  be  on  display  during  the  market  season  at 


Great  Northern  Hotel,  CHICAGO 
Hotel  Jefferson,  ST.  LOUIS 


All  your  wants  in  knit  goods  can  be  supplied  in  our  mill,  including  a complete 
line  of  sweater  coats  for  all  the  family,  jerseys,  bathing  suits,  caps,  scarfs,  shawls, 
petticoats,  hoods,  skating  sets  and  infants’  wear,  etc. 

Style  Shown,  No.  5750 


THE  STANDARD  KNITTING  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Fancy  Knit  Goods 

2202-2210  Superior  Ave.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

New  York  Office:  Centurian  Building,  1182  Broadway 
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Important  Notice 


T has  come  to  our  attention  that  occasionally  some  manu- 
facturers put  out  imitation  union  suits,  which  look  some- 
what like,  but  are  not  B.  V.  D.’s,  the  object  being  to  make 
an  opportunity  to  palm  off  such  goods  for  B.  V.  D.  The 
dealer  who  distributes  merchandise  which  from  its  very  makeup  is 
designed  to  bring  about  conditions  of  fraudulent  practice  is  not  relieved 
from  liability,  even  if  he  should  be  careful  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  imitation  merchandise  was  not  B.  V . D. 

Thus  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  held  a party  responsible  even  though  it 

“never  by  any  of  its  officers  or  agents  intimated  to  its  salesmen  that  they  should  recommend  the  defendant’s 
packages  as  being  readily  disposed  of  to  consumers  who  asked  for  and  wished  to  have  complainant’s.” 

A manufacture r,  manufacturer’s  agent,  or  jobber  who  deals  in  merchandise  so  manufactured  as  to  have  practically 
no  other  effect  but  to  make  it  possible  to  bring  about  a condition  of  confusion  and  palming  off,  is  therefore  held 
responsible  for  the  act  of  the  dealer  even  though  the  manufacturer,  manufacturer’s  agent,  or  jobber  himself  tries  to 
prevent  confusion. 

Being  thus  advised,  you  will  know  that  you  should  not  manu- 
facture nor  handle  such  imitations.  We  will  protect  the  public 
and  guard  our  rights. 

The  B.  V.  D.  Company, 

New  York. 
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Campaign  for  New  Knit  Goods  Customers 

How  to  Utilize  Novelties  in  Attracting  New  Trade — Putting  Interest  Into  Your 
Advertising  of  Staple  Goods  by  Explaining  the  Features  of  the  Merchandise 


The  sales  efforts  of  the  average  knit 
goods  buyer  are  too  closely  limited  to  sell- 
ing the  same  lines  to  the  same  people  year 
after  year.  Apparently,  he  feels  that  knit 
goods  are  staples ; that  people  who  are  sat- 
isfied with  the  fit  and  wear  of  the  knit 
goods  they  purchase  will  come  back  for 
more  of  the  same;  and  he  soon  develops 
an  older-than-Noah  instinct  to  “let  well 
enough  alone.” 

If  such  a knit  goods  buyer  would  make 
inquiries  as  to  how  quickly  a mailing  list 
dies,  he  might  revise  his  estimate  of  the 
value  of  such  a method  of  doing  business. 

How  the  List  Shrinks 

It  has  been  conclusively  shown  that  a 
mailing  list  dies  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent 
per  annum.  People  move  out  of  town; 
they  lose  their  jobs  and  have  to  buy 
cheaper  merchandise ; they  get  “grouches” 
with  this  store  or  that,  and  deal  elsewhere. 
Death,  too,  constantly  eliminates  a certain 
percentage  of  the  list.  These  same  forces 
are  constantly  cutting  down  the  regular 
customers  of  any  department.  The  buyer, 
therefore,  must  be  constantly  striving  to 
make  new  customers;  otherwise  his  busi- 
ness will  not  merely  “stand  still,”  but  will 
slide  backwards  with  alarming  rapidity. 

Naturally,  the  wise  buyer  will  give  his 
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first  thought  to  the  trade  of  his  regular 
customers.  The  trouble  is  that  many  buy- 
ers do  not  sufficiently  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  making  a systematic  campaign  for 
new  customers  a big  part  of  their  plans. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  the 
knit  goods  buyer  can  readily  develop  new 
trade.  The  first  is  by  the  featuring  of  nov- 
elties. Just  the  minute  we  mention  that 
word  “novelties”  we  expect  to  have  plenty 
of  department  heads  object.  They  will  say 
that  they  can’t  get  novelties  or  that  it  is 
the  novelties  that  stick  on  the  shelves  when 
they  do  get  them. 

The  Value  of  Novelties 

If  novelties  in  knit  goods  stick  to  the 
shelves  it’s  because  they  are  not  properly 
featured.  It  is  an  odd  fact  that  the  average 
department  head  seems  not  to  realize  that 
the  value  of  the  novelty  is  its  novelty;  that 
the  benefit  of  the  handling  of  such  goods 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  public  do  not  know 
their  features,  and,  therefore,  cannot  come 
in  and  ask  for  them.  It  is  up  to  the  knit 
goods  buyer  to  feature  any  unusual  mer- 
chandise that  he  buys — to  arouse  the  pub- 
lic’s curiosity. 

Let  us  say,  for  example,  he  picks  out 
a certain  type  of  union  suit  which  has  some 
feature  that  distinguishes  it  from  the  aver- 
age run  of  standard  merchandise.  His 
purpose  in  buying  this  merchandise  should 
be  to  use  it  to  lead  people  into  his  depart- 
ment; in  other  words,  to  “chum”  custom- 
ers with  it,  just  as  a fisherman  “chums” 
for  fish  by  use  of  an  oily  bait. 

Curiosity  as  a Trade  Getter 

Everyone  is  interested  in  something 
new.  Therefore,  the  buyer  makes  a leader 
of  his  novelty  knit  goods.  He  gives  it 
prominence  in  his  advertisements,  ex- 
plains its  features  and  quotes  price — but 
not  a cut  price,  mind  you,  for  he  relies 
upon  the  unusual  features  of  the  goods  to 
get  people  into  his  department. 

Moreover,  this  same  novelty  merchan- 
dise should  be  given  prominence  in  his  win- 
dow display,  again  utilizing  its  unusual 
characteristics  to  induce  the  public  to  come 
in  and  “take  a closer  look.”  Whether  the 
public  buys  this  novelty  goods  or  not  is  a 
secondary  matter.  Certainly,  if  properly 
handled,  a sufficient  number  of  them  will 
be  willing  to  experiment  with  these  new 
goods  to  enable  the  buyer  to  clean  up 
stocks.  The  main  value  of  such  goods, 
however,  should  lie  not  in  the  quantity  of 
novelty  knit  goods  which  the  buyer  sells, 
but  in  the  fact  that  many  who  come  out 
of  curiosity  buy  staple  underwear  before 
leaving  the  department. 

What  the  Public  Wants 

A prominent  knit  goods  buyer  recently 
argued  with  an  Economist  staff-member 
that  many  of  the  novelty  knit  goods — par- 
ticularly in  underwear — were  not  good 
values,  and  that  the  novelty  features  were 


only  used  by  manufacturers  to  cover  over 
lack  of  quality  in  other  directions.  “There- 
fore,” said  this  buyer,  “in  featuring  such 
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merchandise  I am  not  protecting  my  cus- 
tomers.” 

That,  however,  is  not  sound  logic.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  there  is  always  a certain 
percentage  of  people  who  will  knowingly 
buy  goods  of  inferior  quality  if  the  mer- 
chandise has  unusual  features  which  ap- 
peal to  the  customer’s  fancy.  To  deprive 
such  people  of  the  right  of  personal  selec- 
tion smacks  of  paternalism. 

If  the  buyer’s  conscience  hurts  him, 
however,  in  so  failing  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic, he  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  state  in  his 
sales  talk  that  while  the  goods  have  un- 
usual features,  they  lack  perhaps  the  wear- 
ing quality  of  staple  goods  at  the  same 
price. 

An  Instance  of  Poor  Protection 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  average  buyer 
frequently  fails  to  protect  the  public.  For 
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Answers  every  requirement  of  com- 
fort, durability  and  beauty. 

It  has  been  acquiring  goodness  since 
the  day  it  was  first  made  in  l^dwoor, 
England,  in  1792. 

And  ranks  first  in  America  because  it 
solved  the  problem  of  a dollar  silk 
that  could  be  really  guaranteed. 

Honest  Dollar  Silks 

“Queen  of  All  Silk  Hosiery” 

Pure  silk,  reinforced  with  six-thread  Sea  Island  Cotton  at  heel,  toe  and 
sole. 

Embody  the  satisfactory  wear  of  cotton  hose  with  all  the  beauty  of  silk. 

Seeing  is  believing — order  a trial  round. 


THOS.  E.  BROWN  & SONS, 

®GLEN  KNITTING  CO. 

AND  BROWN-PHELPS  HOSIER  Y CO. 

Mills  and  Main  Office: 

2d  and  Westmoreland  Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Sample  Rooms : 
Res  Trade  Mark-  No.  153  Kearny  St.  (Stock  Carried) 
ik  N.  Y.  Office  and  Sample  Rooms: 

802  American  Woolen  Bldg., 

225  Fourth  Ave. 


August  26,  1916 
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example,  a certain  new  fabric  was  brought 
out  some  years  ago  by  two  or  three  knit 
goods  manufacturers.  The  fabric,  when 
utilized  in  a garment  that  could  be  sold 
at  $1  and  upward,  gave  the  consumer  a 
maximum  of  wear  and  comfort  for  the 
money,  but  was  not  such  as  to  lend  itself 
readily  to  the  production  of  a garment  to 
sell  at  50  cents  or  less.  Yet,  within  a year, 
ten  or  a dozen  other  manufacturers  were 
making  it  in  cheap  stuff  and  the  retailers 
ivere  selling  it  to  the  public. 

Hurts  Sales  of  Good  Merchandise 

There  could,  of  course,  be  but  one  re- 
sult : the  good  merchandise  got  a black  eye 
because  of  the  bad  reputation  of  the  sim- 
ilar but  much  inferior  stuff.  To-day  there 
are  only  one  or  two  manufacturers  making 
this  sort  of  underwear,  and  they  are  doing 
a comparatively  small  business.  Were  the 
buyers  who  feature  the  cheap  imitations 
protecting  the  public  or  were  they  trying 
to  cash  in  on  the  merit  of  the  higher  priced 
underwear  because  of  the  public’s  ignor- 
ance of  comparative  values? 

Don’t  misunderstand  us!  We  believe 
it  is  good  ethics  and  good  business  to  pro- 
tect the  public.  We  also  fear,  however, 
that  the  very  buyer  who  uses  the  “protec- 
tion of  the  public”  as  an  excuse  for  turn- 
ing down  knit  goods  novelties  sometimes 
stumbles  badly  in  his  “comparative  value” 
sales. 

Educational  Advertising  a Builder 

Another  way  to  build  up  new  trade  is 
by  running  educational  advertising  re- 
garding your  underwear.  Even  to-day, 
for  example,  there  is  probably  not  one  man 
in  ten  in  your  town  who  really  knows  what 
a three-quarter  length  union  suit  is,  or 
what  are  its  advantages  over  the  ordinary 
lengths.  Again,  how  many  men  know  the 
advantage  of  union  suits  over  separate  gar- 
ments? And  yet  how  few  retail  adver- 
tisements one  sees  in  which  any  attempt  is 
made  to  enlighten  the  public  on  these  im- 
portant points. 

Buyer  Knows  Goods  Too  Well 

One  reason  why  these  advantages  are 
not  played  up  is  that  the  buyer  knows  his 
merchandise  too  well  and  is  too  familiar 
with  its  features.  To  him  it  is  an  old 
story. 

Another  reason  is  that  he  realizes  that 
anything  that  could  be  said  about  his  stock 
would  apply  equally  well  to  the  stocks  of 
his  competitors.  Well,  what  of  it?  The 
people  of  your  town  do  not  know  that  this 
is  true ; and,  even  if  they  did,  your  adver- 
tising will  interest  them.  Any  advertis- 
ing that  tells  a man  or  a woman  something 
which  he  or  she  did  not  know  about  mer- 
chandise is  sure  to  create  interest.  Forget 
your  competitor  for  a little  while  and  plan 
as  if  yours  were  the  only  knit  goods  store 
in  town.  Never  mind  what  other  competi- 
tors say  about  their  merchandise,  so  long 
as  your  ads  tell  the  real  and  true  story  of 
the  interesting  features  of  the  goods.  Keep 
constantly  in  your  mind  and  that  of  your 
advertising  man  the  fact  that  the  general 
public  is  not  as  well  posted  on  underwear 
as  you  or  he. 


Then  you  must  help  your  clerks  to  sell 
the  goods.  You  go  to  market  and  see  the 
new  things;  you  have  their  points  ex- 
plained to  you  by  the  manufacturer  or  the 
jobber  or  their  salesmen;  you  know  why 
you  bought  this  or  that  line  in  preference 
to  some  other.  But  your  salespeople  don’t 
know  unless  you  tell  them.  Yet  they  are 
the  ones  who  are  going  to  be  on  the  firing 
line  and  sell  the  goods  to  the  public.  Take 
your  salespeople  into  your  confidence,  ex- 
plain the  features  of  the  merchandise,  as 
if  they  had  never  seen  knit  goods  before, 
and  tell  them  why  you  bought  that  par- 
ticular line  of  merchandise. 

If  you  will  follow  this  plan  for  your  fall 


Economist  photo  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 

No.  8 — Camisole  and  Pantaloons 

Description  on  this  page. 

campaign  you  will  find  that  not  only  the 
sales,  but  the  profits  also,  will  look  up  by 
inventory  time. 

Keep  in  mind  your  old  customers,  by 
all  means,  and  buy  the  goods  they  want, 
but  also  buy  and  feature  novelties  for  the 
element  that  is  interested  in  buying  that 
sort  of  merchandise  and  for  the  general 
public  who  want  to  see  the  novelties,  even 
if  they  buy  staples. 

Finally,  buy  and  feature  some  lines  of 
better  goods  than  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
selling.  In  other  words,  build  up  and 


trade  up  for  the  next  few  seasons,  and 
you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  compara- 
tively easy  it  is  to  raise  the  standard  of 
the  average  merchandise  you  sell. 

Our  Illustrations 


Novelties  in  Hosiery,  Underwear,  Sweaters, 
Caps,  Etc.,  Shown  in  This  Section 

The  various  items  illustrated  on  pages  7 to  17 
of  this  section  were  selected  by  the  Economist  as 
indicative  of  the  trend  of  current  offerings. 

The  embroidered  hat  and  scarf  shown  in  No. 
1 are  to  be  had  in  several  colored  floral  designs; 
shown  by  Simon  Asher  & Co. 

No.  2 is  an  angora  scarf  and  cap  in  vari- 
colored designs;  shown  by  Simon  Asher  & Co. 

The  green  and  white  plaid  silk  coat  shown  in 
No.  3 has  an  accompanying  tie  trimmed  with 
plain  green;  from  the  Franklin  Knitting  Mills. 

In  the  group  of  stockings  shown  in  No.  4, 
No.  1 is  made  of  white  silk  with  a diamond  pat- 
tern worked  in  black.  No.  2 is  a flesh-colored 
silk  for  evening  wear  in  open  work  design,  and 
No.  3 is  a white  silk  with  black  and  white  stripes. 
All  three  are  from  the  Emery-Beers  Co.,  Inc. 

The  stocking  shown  in  No.  5 with  vertical 
open  work  and  hair-line  circular  stripe  is  also 
from  Julius  Kayser  & Co. 

In  No.  6 is  shown  a wool  jersey  cloth  coat 
trimmed  with  Scotch  mohair;  made  by  the 
Gotham  Knitting  Mills. 

In  No.  7'  is  shown  a wool  jersey  cloth  motor 
coat  with  side  pockets.  The  garment  is  self- 
trimmed.  It  is  made  by  the  Angora  Specialty  Co. 

The  camisole  of  silk  jersey  shown  in  No.  8 
has  medallion  inserts  trimmed  with  val  lace 
edging.  The  pantaloons  are  of  the  same  material 
with  ruffles  of  taffeta;  shown  by  Julius  Kayser 
& Co. 

Death  of  James  Talcott 


Prominent  Commission  Merchant  Called 
Away  at  Advanced  Age 

One  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  dry 
goods  commission  business  was  removed  by  death 
on  Monday  of  this  week,  when  James  Talcott 
passed  away.  Mr.  Talcott,  who  was  in  his  eighty- 
second  year,  was  spending  the  summer  at  Lake 
Mohonk,  N.  Y. 

Born  in  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  he  was  edu- 
cated in  that  place  and  at  the  Williston  Seminary, 
Northampton,  Mass.  He  came  to  New  York  in 
1854,  and  started  in  the  commission  business  on 
his  own  account.  His  concern  was  incorporated 
last  year,  under  the  name  of  Jas.  Talcott,  Inc. 

Besides  his  large  dry  goods  business,  Mr.  Tal- 
cott was  interested  in  several  other  corporations, 
including  the  American  Hosiery  Co.,  New  Britain, 
Conn.  He  was  a director  of  the  Manhattan  Com- 
pany Bank,  New  York.  He  was  vice-president 
of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and 
Transportation,  the  Merchants’  and  Manufac- 
turers’ Board  of  Trade  and  the  Protective  Tariff 
League.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Society,  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  the 
American  Geographical  Society  and  of  a number 
of  clubs.  He  is  survived  by  a widow,  two  sons 
and  two  married  daughters. 

Information  possessed  by  the  Economist 
staff  as  to  styles,  merchandise,  system,  account- 
ing, etc.,  is  at  the  service  of  our  subscribers  at 
all  times  and  we  are  glad  to  have  merchants, 
department  heads  and  others  visit  this  office  at 
any  hour  of  the  day.  As  many  of  our  staff- 
members,  however,  especially  those  who  are  more 
constantly  in  touch  with  the  various  trade 
branches,  are  necessarily  away  from  the  office 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  those  in 
search  of  such  information  will  usually  find  it 
most  advantageous  to  make  their  calls  between 
9 and  9.30  a.  m.  and  between  4.30  and  5.30  p.  m. 
Saturdays  before  noon. 
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It  isn’t  necessary  to  dig  for  talking  points 

in  order  to  sell 


VESTS  & UNION  SUITS 


You  can’t  hide  the  BIG  feature — the 
patented  “Can’t-Slip”  shoulder  straps — 
with  fit,  perfect  proportioning  and  qual- 
ity as  added  points  of  merit. 

So  plain,  so  evident  are  “Cumfy-Cut’s” 
advantages  over  ordinary  underwear — 
that  the  customer  grasps  them  instantly. 
So  easy  to  sell — and  just  as  easy  for  the 
woman  to  buy,  for  they  cost  no  more 
than  the  ordinary  kind. 


And  you  don’t  have  to  acquaint  women 
with  “Cumfy-Cut.”  From  coast  to 
coast  they  see  our  attractive  NA- 
TIONAL ADVERTISING  regularly  in 
the  women’s  magazines. 

Prove  for  yourself,  as  have  thousands  of 
other  merchants,  that  the  very  day  you 
introduce  “Cumfy-Cut’’  into  your  un- 
derwear department,  you  begin  to  see  a 
newer  and  greater  profit  in  underwear 
selling. 


Your  jobber  will  quickly  supply  you  with 
shipments  or  samples.  Write  to  him  or  to  us. 

BOYCE,  WHEELER  & BOYCE,  346  Broadway,  New  York 


August  26,  1916 
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CHILDREN’S  UNDERWEAR 

CHILDREN’S  DROP  SEAT  RIBBED  UNION  SUITS. 
BLEACHED  IN  THE  ROLL  FABRIC. 


Dimensions  Which  Knit  Underwear 


UNBLEACHED  GARMENTS  SHOULD  BE  AT  LEAST 
ONE  INCH  WIDER. 


and  Hosiery  Should  Have  sizes 

^ A eps 


16  18  20  22  24  26  28  30  32  34 
=/2  1 2 4 6 8 10  12  14  16 


SAFE  GUIDE  FOR  BUYER  AND  SELLER 


Men’s  Shirts,  Drawers  and  Union  Suits — Women’s 
Vests,  Drawers  and  Union  Suits — Children’s 
Underwear  — Hosiery  for  Men,  Women  and 
Children 

MEN’S  UNDERWEAR 

RIBBED  UNION  SUITS 

Chest  34  36  38  40  42  44  46  48  50 


Width  13  14  15  16  17  18  18  19  20 

Trunk  length  shoulder 

through  crotch  to 

shoulder  60  62  64  66  68  70  72  74  76 

Inseam  ankle,  with  cuff.  28  29  29  30  30  30  31  31  31 

Armhole  8-  82  9 9 9 = 92  10  10  10- 

Long  sleeve,  with  cuff..  20  202  21  212  22  222  23  23  23 
Length  of  cuff  on  sleeve.  42  42  5 5 52  52  52  52  52 

Width  of  cuff  on  sleeve.  23  28  23  3 3 3 32  32  32 

Short  sleeves 777788S88 

% length  inseam 24  24  25  25  26  26  26  26  26 

Ankle  length  if  made  without  cuff  should  be  one  inch 
longer. 

Three-quarter  length  should  be  made  with  cuff. 

Short  sleeve  light-weights  should  be  made  without 
cuffs,  loose  fitting. 

Stout  union  suits  same  as  above  except : — - 
Inseam  ankle  length....  26  26  26  27  27  27  28  28  28 


Long  sleeve 18  18  19  19  19  20  20  20  20 

Cuffs  one-half  inch  wider  than  regulars. 

RIBBED  SHIRTS. 

Chest  34  36  38  40  42  44  46  48  50 


Width  13  14  15  16  17  18  IS  19  20 

Length  31  32  33  34  35  36  37  37  37 

Long  sleeve  with  cuff...  20  202  21  212  22  222  23  23  23 

Length  of  cuff 42  42  5 5 5=  5=  5=  5=  5= 

Width  of  cuff 23  2®  2=  3 3 3 32  3=  32 

Short  sleeve 777788888 

Armhole  82  S2  9 9 92  92  10  10  102 


Short  sleeves  for  light-weights  should  be  made  with- 
out cuffs,  loose  fitting. 

Stout  shirts  should  be  made  same  measurements  as 
above  except  long  sleeves  three  inches  shorter  and 
cuffs  one-half  inch  wider. 


RIBBED  DRAWERS. 


Size  30  32  34  36  38  40  42  44  46  48  50 


Waist  band 30  32  34  36  38  40  42  44  46  48  50 

Width  across  seat  16  17  182  20  212  23  24  25  26  262  27 

Front  rise 132  14  142  15  152  16  162  162  17  17  172 

Back  rise 15  15=16  16=17  17=18  18  18  18  18 

Ankle  length  in- 
seam (with  cuff)  27  28  29  29  29  30  30  30  31  31  31 

Cuff  length 5 5 5 5=  5=  5=  5=  6 6 6 6 

Cuff  width 3=  3=  3=  4 4 4 4 4=  4=  42  4 = 

If  ankle  length  is  made  without  cuffs,  make  inseam 
one  inch  longer. 

STOUT  RIBBED  DRAWERS. 

Waist  band 30  32  34  36  38  40  42  44  46  48  50 

Front  rise 14  15  15=16  16=17  17=17=17=18  18 

Back  rise 15  16  16=17  17  17=18  18  18  18  18 

Inseam  25  25  26  26  26  27  27  27  28  28  28 

FLAT  UNION  SUITS. 

Size  34  36  38  40  42  44  46  48  50 


Width  9 9 10  10  11  11  12  12 

Trunk  measure 34  38  42  45  48  51  54  57 

Inseam  12  14  16  18  20  22  24  26 

Long  sleeve 11  12  13  14=16  17  18  19 

Short  sleeve 44455566 

Knee  length 66677788 

Length  of  drop 9 9 10  11  12  13  14  15 

Armhole  5 5 5=  5=  6 6 7 7 

Width  of  cuff  on  long  sleeve  Is  1=  2 2 2 2 2=  2= 

BOYS'  OPEN  OR  CLOSED  CROTCH  RIBBED  UNION 
SUITS. 

Width  10  10  11  .11  12  12  13 

Trunk  length 38  42  45  48  51  54  57 

Inseam,  ankle 15  17  19  21  23  25  27 

Sleeve  13  14  15  16=18  19  20 

Short  sleeve 4 4 5 5 5 6 6 

Armhole  5 5=  5=  6 6 7 7 

Knee  length 6 6 7 7 7 8 8 

BOYS’  RIBBED  SHIRTS. 

Width  10  10  11  11  12  12  13 

Length  22  23  24  25=  27  28=  30 

Long  sleeve 13  14  15  16=  18  19  20 

Short  sleeve 4 4 5 5 5 6 6 

BOYS’  RIBBED  DRAWERS. 

Waistband  23  24  25  26  28  30  32 

Front  rise 11  12  12=13  13=13=14 

Back  rise 12  12=13  14  14=14=15 

Inseam,  ankle 15  17  19  21  23  25  27 

Width  across  seat 11  12  13  14  15=17  18 

Knee  length 6 6 7 7 7 8 8 

CHILDREN’S  RIBBED  VESTS. 

Sizes  16  18  20  22  24  26  28  30  32  34 

Ages  =4  1 2 4 6 8 10  12  14  16 


Width  9 9 9 10  10  10  11  11  12  12 

Length  14  16  18  20  22  23=  25  26=  28  30 

Armhole  4 4 5 5 5=  5=  6 6 7 7 

Long  sleeve 9 10  11  12  13  14=16  17  18  19 

Short  sleeve 4 4 4 4 5 5 5 6 6 6 

CHILDREN’S  RIBBED  PANTS. 

Band  buttonhole  to 

B.  H 18  19  20  22  24  26  28  30  32  34 

Front  body  rise 8 9 10  11  12  13  13=14  14=14= 

Back  body  rise 8 9 11  12  13  14  14=15  15=16 

Inseam,  ankle 9 10  12  14  16  18  20  22  24  26 

Inseam,  knee 6666777888 

BOYS’  FLAT  UNION  SUITS. 

OPEN  SEAT  OR  CLOSED  CROTCH. 

Size  24  26  28  30  32  34 


Width  12  13  14  15  16  17 

Trunk  42  45  48  51  54  57 

Long  sleeve  length 12  13=  15  16  17  18 

Short  sleeve  length 4 4 5 5 5 5 

Ankle  inseam 17  19  21  23  25  27 

Knee  length 7 7 7 8 8 9 

Short  sleeve  and  knee  length  should  be  hemmed 
without  cuff. 

CHILDREN’S  FLAT  VESTS. 

Size  16  18  20  22  24  26  28  30  32  34 


Body  width., 8 9 10  11  12  13  14  15  16  17 

Body  length 13  14=  16  17=  19  21  23  25  27  29 

Long  sleeve 8 9 10  11  12  13=15  16  17  18 

Short  sleeve 4 4 4 4 4 5 5 5 5 5 


Width  17  18  19  20  21  22  23  24  25 

Trunk  58  60  62  64  66  68  70  72  74 

Inseam,  ankle 29  29  29  30  30  30  31  31  31 

Sleeve,  long 19  19  20  20  21  21  22  22  22 

Sleeve,  short 777788888 

Armhole  8=  8=  9 9 9=  9=  10  10  10= 

Length  cuff,  leg 4=  4=  5 5 5=  5=  5=  5=  5= 

Width  of  cuff,  long  sleeve  28  2=  23  3 3 3 3=  3=  3= 

Width  of  cuff,  ankle.  ...  3=  3=  3=  4 4 4 4=  42  4= 

Inseam,  % length 25  25  25  26  26  26  26  26  26 

Width  of  cuff,  % length.  4 4 4 4=  4=  4=  5 5 5 

FLAT  SHIRTS. 

Chest  34  36  38  40  42  44  46  48  50 


Length  30  31  31  32  32  33  33  34  34 

Long  sleeve  length 19  19  20  20  21  21  22  22  22 

Short  sleeve  length 7 7 7 7 8 8 8 8 8 

FLAT  DRAWERS. 

Wa'St  28  30  32  34  36  38  40  42  44  46  48  50 


CHILDREN’S  FLAT  PANTS. 
Waist  button  to  but- 


tonhole   18  19  20  22  24  26  28  30  32  34 

Front  body  rise 8 9 10  11  12  13  13=14  14=14= 

Back  body  rise 8 9 11  12  13  14  14=15  15=16 

Inseam,  ankle 9 10  12  14  16  18  20  22  24  26 

Inseam,  knee 6666777888 

BOYS’  FLAT  DRAWERS. 

Waist  24  25  26  28  30  32 

Front  body  rise 12  12=  13  13=  13=  14 

Back  body  rise 12=  13  14  14=  14=  15 

Inseam,  ankle 17  19  21  23  25  27 

Inseam,  knee 7 7 7 8 8 8 


Boys’  knee  drawers — inseam  applies  only  to  light 
weights  and  should  be  made  without  cuffs. 

Measurements  on  ribs  refer  only  to  1x1,  except 
where  otherwise  specified. 

Children’s  pants  should  be  made  with  a gusset  in 
the  seat. 


Front  body  rise  13  13  13=14  14=15  15=16  16  16=17  17 
Back  body  rise  14=14=15  15=16  16=16=17  17  17=18  18 

Ankle  length ..  . 27  28  28  29  29  29  30  30  30  31  31  31 

Knee  length, 

loose  13  13  13  14  14  14  15  15  15  15  15  15 

Knee  length, 

with  cuff 16  16  16  17  17  17  18  18  18  18  18  18 

% length 23  23  23  24  24  24  25  25  25  26  26  26 


Hose  and  half-hose  measure  in  inches  from 
the  toe  to  the  heel  the  same  number  as  the  size. 
Thus,  size  8 must  measure  8 inches,  and  so  on. 
This  rule  is  invariable,  and  hosiery  not  coming 
up  to  this  standard  is  returnable  to  the  vender. 
The  length  of  leg  should  not  be  less  than  27 
inches. 


WOMEN’S  lxl  RIBBED  SHAPED  UNION  SUITS. 


Width  

14 

15 

16 

17 

17 

Low  neck 

44 

46 

47 

48 

49 

Trunk  length 

62 

64 

66 

68 

70 

Long  sleeve 

20 

21 

22 

22 

23 

Short  sleeve 

5 

6 

6 

7 

7 

Inseam,  ankle 

26 

27 

27 

27 

27 

Inseam,  knee 

13 

14 

15 

15 

15 

WOMEN’S  lxl 

RIBBED  SHAPED 

VESTS. 

Width  

14 

15 

16 

17 

17 

Length  

32 

OO 

34 

34 

35 

Armhole  

9 

9= 

10 

10 

102 

Long  sleeve 

20 

21 

22 

22 

23 

Elbow  sleeve 

11 

11 

11= 

ll2 

ll2 

Short  sleeve 

5 

6 

6 

7 

7 

WOMEN'S  lxl  RIBBED  PANTS. 

(Waist,  front  band 13  14  15  16  17  17= 

Side  open  J,  Waist,  back  band 15  16  17  18  19  19= 

I Waist  continuous  band  34  36  38  40  42  44 

Front  rise 14  14=15=16  16=17= 

Back  rise 16  16=17  17=18  18= 

Inseam  25  26  27  27  27  27 

WOMEN'S  2x2  RIB  VESTS  STRAIGHT. 

Size  4 5 6 7 8 9 


7=  8 8=  9 10  10 

32  34  36  36  37  38 

8 8=  9 9=  10  10= 


The  following  is  a list  of  hosiery  sizes  used  in 
connection  with  the  corresponding  sizes  of  shoes: 

For  Men  For  Women 


Size  of 

Size  of 

Size  of 

Size  of 

Hose. 

Shoes . 

Hose. 

Shoes. 

9 =4 

5 % or  6 

8 

2 

to  3 

10  

6%  “ 7 

8% 

3 V.  or  4 

10=4 

7%  “ 8 

9 

4 V>  “ 5 

11  

8%  “ 9 

oy2 

“ 6 

uy2 

9%  “ 10 

10  

6 Vi 

“ 7 

10% 

71/2  “ 8 

FOR  CHILDREN. 


Size  of 

Size  of 

Hose. 

Shoes . 

Age. 

4 

1% 

3 to  6 months. 

414 

2 

1 year. 

5 

2=/2  to 

3V2 

1=4  years. 

5% 

4 

5=4 

2 years. 

6 

6 

7% 

3 to  4 years. 

«y2 

8 

9% 

5 to  6 years. 

7 

10 

11  % 

7 years. 

7=4 

12 

13% 

8 to  9 years. 

8 

1 

2 

10  to  11  years. 

sy2 

2=4  “ 

3=4 

12  to  13  years. 

9 

4 and  4=4 

14  years. 

9 v2 

5 

5% 

10 

6 

6=4 

ioy2 

7 

7=4 

11 

8 to 

9 

Knit  Goods  Dictionary 

Specific  Information  Which  Should  Be 
in  the  Hand  and  Head  of  Every 
Merchant  and  Salesperson 

Balbriggan. — Named  fo?  the  town  Balbriggan, 
Ireland,  in  1845.  First  applied  to  full-fash- 
ioned hosiery  made  from  unbleached  cotton. 
About  1860  was  applied  to  knit  underwear  of 
the  same  material.  Was  originally  used  only 
on  high-class  goods,  but  now  covers  everything 
in  light-weight  flat  underwear  made  of  yarn 
stained  to  the  shade  of  Egyptian  cotton. 

Cashmere. — When  applied  to  hosiery  or  under- 
wear means  goods  made  of  fine  worsted  yarn 
spun  from  Saxony  or  other  soft  wools. 

Collarette. — A wide  knitted  neckband  used  on 
men’s  undershirts  in  lieu  of  binding. 

Cordxiroy. — Commonly  known  as  two-and-two  rib, 
or  two  ribs  alternating  on  face  and  back  of 
children’s  stockings. 

Cut  Goods. — Underwear  made  of  either  ribbed  or 
flat  webbing  knitted  into  long  rolls  and  cut  to 
the  proper  lengths  and  sections  for  garments, 
after  which  the  various  parts  are  sewed  to- 
gether. 

Double  Sole,  Heel  and  Toe. — Means  an  extra 
thread  added  to  hosiery  at  points  mentioned. 
Strictly  speaking,  “double”  applies  only  to 
single-thread  goods. 

English  Foot. — A stocking  having  two  seams  in 
the  foot,  one  on  each  side  of  the  sole. 

Flat  Underwear. — Goods  knitted  in  plain  stitch. 

Fleece-Lined. — Applied  to  a variety  of  heavy- 
weight undergarments  knitted  with  three 
threads — namely,  face  yarn,  backing  yarn  and 
a third  thread  of  yarn  tying  the  face  and  back 
together.  The  heavy  nap  or  fleece  is  produced 
by  running  the  cloth  through  wire  rolls,  called 
brushers.  The  term  fleece-lined  is  often  mis- 
applied to  ordinary  single-thread  underwear 
which  has  been  run  through  the  brushing  ma- 
chine for  the  purpose  of  raising  a light  nap 
on  the  inner  surface. 

French  Foot. — Having  only  one  seam,  and  that  in 
the  center  of  the  sole. 

Full-fashioned. — Knitted  in  a flat  web,  which  is 
shaped  by  the  machine  so  as  to  fit  the  foot,  leg 
or  body.  The  webs,  or  sections,  are  sewn  to- 
gether to  form  hosiery,  underwear,  etc. 

Full  Regular  ( sometimes  called  looped). — A term 
applied  to  hosiery  or  underwear  in  which  the 
seams  have  been  connected  by  hand  knitting. 

Gauge. — Applied  to  the  number  of  meshes  or 
wales  to  the  inch  in  underwear  or  hosiery,  l or 
example,  a 16-gauge  fabric  will  have  16  wales 
or  ribs  to  the  inch. 

Ingrain. — Applied  to  raw  material  or  yarn,  dyed 
before  knitting. 

Jacquard. — Fancy  patterns,  more  or  less  elabo- 
rate, applied  to  hosiery  by  means  of  a special 
machine  or  attachment. 

Lisle  Thread. — Yarns  made  of  long  staple  cotton, 
somewhat  tightly  twisted  and  having  a smooth 
surface  produced  by  passing  the  yarn  over  gas 
jets. 

Maco.— Applied  to  hosiery  or  underwear  made 
from  pure  Egyptian  undyed  cotton.  Derived 
from  an  Egyptian  cotton  planter,  Maco-Bey. 

Mesh  Underwear. — All  knit  underwear  cloth  is 
mesh  in  varying  degree,  but  the  common  ap- 
plication of  the  term  means  a woven  or  knitted 
fabric  having  a net-like  appearance. 

Opera  Hose. — Women’s  stockings  of  extra  length, 
ordinarily  measuring  34  inches. 

Outsize. — Applied  to  women’s  stockings  made  in 
extra  widths. 

Plated. — Having  the  face  of  one  material  and  the 
back  of  another;  for  instance,  a garment  hav- 
ing a wool  face  and  cotton  back  is  “plated.” 
The  face  may  also  be  of  one  color  and  the  back 
of  another,  both  of  the  same  material. 

Richelieu  Rib. — Applied  to  women’s  plain  stock- 
ings having  a single  drop-stitch  at  intervals 
of  three-quarters  of  an  inch  running  the  full 
length  of  the  stocking. 

Seamless. — Applied  to  hosiery  knitted  in  one  piece 
on  a circular  machine,  leaving  an  opening  at 
the  toe  to  be  looped  together.  The  shaping 
of  the  leg,  heel  and  toe  is  done  by  steaming 
and  then  drying  on  boards  of  proper  form. 

Split  Foot. — Refers  to  black  or  colored  hosiery 
having  a white  or  unbleached  sole. 

Three-quarter  Hose. — A variety  of  ribbed-top 
stockings  made  for  children  and  reaching 
nearly  to  the  knees. 

Trunk  Length. — Apnlied  to  women’s  hosiery  mid- 
way between  ordinary  and  opera  length,  usu- 
ally widened  gradually  above  the  knee. 

Twin  Needle. — A double  row  of  interlocked  ma- 
chine stitching  used  for  covering  raw  edges 
and  seams  of  knit  underwear. 

Welt. — The  double  thick  portion  or  wide  hem  at 
top  of  plain  hose. 


Width  . 
Length  . 
Armhole 
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Domination 


Are  you  a big  man?  Do 
you  like  big  ideas?  Then 

look  out  for  

. But  wait!  You’ll 

learn  all  about  it  in  an  early 
number  of  the  Economist! 
October  Seven  will  be  the 
important  date. 


Consistency! 

Not  one  advertisement — nor  one  letter — nor  one 
circular  constitutes  an  advertising  campaign. 
The  firms  that  prosper  most  by  publicity  are 

those  that  use  it  consistently.  Advertisers  who  are  here 
today  and  gone  tomorrow  had  better  never  have  adver- 
tised at  all.  A single  insertion  in  a single  issue  may  bring 
good  results — especially  when  timeliness  and  buying  conditions  com- 
bine. But  the  safest  and  most  sensible  way  to  advertise  is  to  plan 
a campaign  for  a given  period — a season — or  a year — and  to  give 
this  part  of  your  business — this  promotion  work — as  much  attention 
as  you  give  to  your  star  salesman.  Advertising  is  broad  in  its  bene- 
fits and  sound  in  its  principles  if  conducted  along  logical  lines  and 
involving  an  investment  that  bears  a proper  relation  to  your  receipts 
and  profits.  Your  first  advertisement  might  bring  you  but  one  new 
customer — but  he  may  develop  into  one  of  the  largest  users  of  your 
merchandise  within  a few  months. 
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gatim  om  ©me 
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Why  Not  Arbitration? 

Every  business  man  and  every  citizen  would 
go  as  far  as  justice  permits  in  the  effort  to  avoid 
a strike  of  the  railroad  employees.  The  Presi- 
dent’s plan  of  settlement,  however,  seems  to  be 
one-sided  and  dangerous  not  only  for  the  rail- 
roads, but  for  the  country’s  business  interests  in 
general. 

Viewing  the  matter  entirely  without 
prejudice,  it  seems  to  us  that  in  the  rail- 
road dispute  the  spokesmen  for  the  roads 
have  so  far  made  a better  showing  than 
the  other  parties  to  the  controversy. 

Up  to  this  writing,  the  representatives 
of  the  employees  have  evinced  a decided 
lack  of  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic. To  adhere  to  their  demands  is  their 
right,  but  to  exhibit  obstinacy  and  narrow- 
ness of  vision  in  so  doing  is  reprehensible. 
Moreover,  the  men’s  demand  for  an  eight- 
hour  day  strikes  us  as  insincere,  as  a pre- 
text merely  for  higher  wages,  it  being  un- 
derstood that  if  this  demand  is  granted  the 
working  day  will  not  be  shortened  in  re- 
ality, but  increased  pay  will  be  given  for 
the  same  service  as  is  now  performed.  Be- 
sides this,  there  is  no  reason  for  assuming 
that  all  the  employees  are  demanding  a 
raise.  It  has  been  shown — and  the  rail- 
road brotherhoods  do  not  deny  it — that 
only  part  of  the  employees  ..would  benefit 
by  the  change  proposed,  and  also  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  men  are  against 
the  strike  and  desire  arbitration. 

We  may  credit  President  Wilson  with 
the  best  intentions  in  endeavoring  to  pre- 
vent a strike.  Nevertheless,  anyone  can 
accomplish  such  a result  if  he  can  force 
one  of  the  parties  in  the  dispute  to  yield 
sufficiently  to  the  other  party’s  demands. 
The  President  has  recommended  that  the 
railroad  heads  give  the  eight-hour  day  a 
trial  and  let  the  experience  thus  obtained 
guide  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  determining  whether  it  would  be 
necessary  and  right  to  authorize  an  in- 
crease of  rates  for  the  handling  and  car- 
riage of  freight.  Passenger  traffic  is  not 
involved  in  the  controversy.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  proposes  that  the  men’s  demand 
for  extra  pay  for  overtime  be  postponed. 
Then  comes  that  familiar  method  of  beg- 
ging the  question,  the  advice  that  the  mat- 


ter be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a commission 
and  a report  thereon  made  to  Congress. 
Thereafter,  the  President  points  out,  the 
controversy  can,  if  necessary,  again  be 
opened  for  readjustment. 

All  this  implies  the  granting  to  the  men 
of  their  principal  demand,  while  the  rail- 
roads get  only  the  possibility  of  higher 
freight  rates — which  have  been  repeatedly 
denied  them.  Is  the  President  really  naive 
enough  to  suppose  that  after  having  be- 
come accustomed  to  being  paid  on  an  eight- 
hour-day  basis  the  men  could  be  induced 
to  return  to  the  ten-hour-day  basis  on  the 
say-so  of  a commission?  To  us  the  Presi- 
dent’s “way  out”  has  all  the  appearance  of 
an  attempt  to  solve  a difficult  problem  at 
any  cost — to  the  railroads. 

As  to  the  railroad  officials,  they  have 
listened  to  the  President  with  great  pa- 
tience. They  have  asked  for  something 
which  most  people  doubtless  expected  the 
President  would  try  to  induce  the  men  to 
accept  from  the  start,  namely,  arbitration. 
This,  the  President  believes,  cannot  be  se- 
cured at  this  time,  though  his  proposal,  he 
holds,  does  not  weaken  or  discredit  the 
principle  of  arbitration. 

It  is  significant  that  in  this  respect  not 
only  the  railroad  officials,  but  also  repre- 
sentatives of  large  manufacturing  and 
mercantile  interests  are  at  variance  with 
Mr.  Wilson.  John  G.  Shedd  of  Marshall 
Field  & Co.,  for  example,  in  a wire  to  the 
railroad  presidents,  states  that  the  busi- 
ness community  strongly  commends  the 
position  taken  by  the  railroads  thus  far, 
and  urges  them  not  to  yield  to  the 
present  suggestion.  Mr.  Shedd  further 
states  that  public  sentiment  is  rapidly 
crystallizing  in  favor  of  the  roads’  conten- 
tion for  arbitration.  And  the  statement 
of  this  representative  concern  is  but  one 
out  of  many  of  similar  character.  Is  it 
not  evident,  then,  that  even  those  who 
would  be  most  seriously  injured  by  a rail- 
road strike  realize  keenly  that  the  eight- 
hour  day  demand,  which  President  Wilson 
apparently  regards  so  lightly,  is  a serious 
menace  not  merely  to  the  railroads,  but 
to  the  country’s  entire  business  interests? 

It  may  be  that  the  railroad  officials  will 
yield  to  Mr.  Wilson’s  demand — we  say  Mr. 


Wilson’s,  for  with  the  President  as  their 
spokesman  the  representatives  of  the  em- 
ployees seem  to  have  retired  into  the  back- 
ground. If  his  recommendation  is  ac- 
cepted, however,  the  results  may  be  far 
more  serious  than  Mr.  Wilson  seems  capa- 
ble of  realizing  at  this  time.  And  the  na- 
tion’s Chief  Executive  may  come  to  regret 
that  in  his  efforts  to  prevent  a strike,  to 
placate  “labor,”  or  whatever,  he  ignored 
what  is  due  not  only  to  the  railroads  and 
the  600,000  and  more  individuals  who  own 
railroad  securities,  but  also  to  the  business 
interests  of  the  country.  Strike  or  no 
strike,  it  looks  now  as  if  the  railroad  em- 
ployees might  well  declare  to  a disgusted 
public,  Heads  we  win,  tails  you  lose ! 


Malting  It  Harder 

Telling  the  public  how  generously  retailers  have 
treated  their  customers  on  certain  occasions,  as  a 
New  York  newspaper  has  of  late  been  doing,  is 
likely  to  intensify  one  of  the  merchant’s  most  se- 
rious problems. 

We  have,  in  these  columns,  commended 
the  efforts  of  our  esteemed  contemporary, 
the  New  York  Tribune,  towards  the  devel- 
opment of  a greater  degree  of  honesty  in 
retail  advertising.  With  the  more  grace, 
therefore^  can  we  indorse  the  warning  of- 
fered by  our  subscriber,  Mr.  Loveman, 
a prominent  merchant  of  Chattanooga, 
whose  letter  is  printed  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  It  is  true,  we  believe,  as  Mr. 
Loveman  points  out,  that  the  Tribune’s 
“Ad-Visor”  department,  which  for  some 
time  devoted  its  efforts  to  the  exposure 
of  fraudulent  claims  and  other  efforts 
to  deceive  the  public,  has  of  late  given 
far  more  space  to  communications  from 
Tribune  readers  as  to  exceptionally  lib- 
eral treatment  accorded  them  by  this, 
that  or  the  other  store  in  the  settlement 
of  complaints.  The  intention  in  publishing 
such  statements  is  wholly  praiseworthy. 
The  aim,  no  doubt,  is  to  give  credit  where 
it  is  due.  And  we  feel  sure  the  Tribune 
believes  that  it  is  doing  the  stores,  as  we1 
as  the  public,  a service  when  it  shows  b 
far  progressive  concerns  will  go,  r r 
than  disappoint  or  antagonize  a cus 

.Such  publicity,  however,  has 
gers.  And  these  affect  not  nr 
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vidual  traders,  but  the  country’s  entire  re- 
tail interest. 

Everywhere  stores  of  all  kinds  find 
their  expense  accounts  expanding.  The 
growth  is,  indeed,  a source  of  anxiety  as 
serious  as  it  is  general.  And  by  no  means 
the  least  important  of  the  causes  for  this 
constant  rise  in  the  cost  of  doing  business 
is  found  in  the  unreasonable  and  fre- 
quently absurd  demands  made  by  the  cus- 
tomer. Such  proportions  have  the  losses 
from  this  source  reached  that  in  certain 
centers  the  leading  retailers  have  found  it 
necessary  to  band  themselves  together  and 
take  concerted  action,  with  a view  to 
bringing  consumers  into  a more  consider- 
ate frame  of  mind.  Now  comes  a promi- 
nent metropolitan  journal,  with  its  great 
influence  and  large  circulation,  and — un- 
intentionally, of  course,  but  none  the  less 
effectively — encourages  consumers  in  the 
belief  that  they  not  only  can,  but  should, 
receive  from  the  retailer  any  concession 
which  they,  the  consumers,  may  regard  as 
reasonable.  Well  may  the  retailers  who 
have  been  applauding  the  Tribune  for  its 
fearless  attacks  on  dishonesty  now  ex- 
claim, Save  us  from  our  friends ! 

We  feel  sure  that  the  Tribune  and  its 
“Ad-Visor”  department,  now  that  the  facts 
in  the  case  have  been  brought  to  their  at- 
tention, will  thoughtfully  consider  the 
adoption  of  a policy  more  calculated  to 
conserve  the  interests  of  the  retail  trade.' 
It  would  not  be  amiss,  indeed,  if  the 
Tribune  were  to  go  a step  farther  and 
urge  its  readers  to  show  greater  considera- 
tion for  the  interests  of  the  establishments 
in  which  they  make  their  purchases.  For, 
in  the  last  analysis,  it  is  the  readers  of 
the  Tribune  and  other  consumers  who 
must  pay  for  whatever  burdens  they  lay 
on  the  stores. 


Keep  the  Good  Employee! 

No  matter  how  great  the  boss’s  ability,  he  is 
dependent  chiefly  on  that  of  his  subordinates. 
Strange,  then,  that  in  many  stores  there  is  so 
little  sincere  or  intelligent  effort  to  foster  loyalty, 
even  important  employees  being  subjected  to  the 
caprices  of  some  man  with  no  financial  interest 
in  the  concern. 

One  fortieth  of  one  per  cent!  This 
proportion  of  the  concern’s  gross  sales  rep- 
resents the  salary  which  a retail  house  the 
other  day  refused  to  give  to  one  of  its  more 
important  and  valuable  employees.  Had 
the  concern  granted  the  increase  which 
would  have  brought  this  man’s  pay  to  no 
more  than  the  insignificant  ratio  we  have 
named,  he  would  have  been  satisfied  and 
contented.  But  not  only  was  his  pay  kept 
below  the  reasonable  minimum;  the  at- 
tempt was  made  to  induce  him  to  feel  that 
he  was  worth  no  more  than  he  was  getting. 
Though  hardworking  and  conscientious,  he 
was  continually  nagged  and  criticised. 

With  this  condition,  and  on  top  of  what 
he  felt  was  an  unfairly  small  salary,  he 
naturally  kept  his  eye  open  for  a more  re- 


munerative and  more  congenial  position. 
And,  of  course,  he  found  it.  Such  men  are 
always  in  request.  His  former  concern 
was  thus  deprived  of  the  services  of  a 
highly  experienced  man  at  a time  when  it 
could  least  afford  to  lose  him,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, on  a favorable  opportunity  arising, 
a number  of  his  assistants  also  left. 
They,  doubtless,  had  an  inkling  of  the  ab- 
sence of  opportunity  in  that  store.  Be- 
sides, they  preferred  not  to  take  their 
chances  with  a new  man. 

This  happened  in  a large  store,  where 
the  proprietor  is  not  personally  in  touch 
with  such  details  of  management,  but  de- 
votes his  attention  largely  to  the  merchan- 
dise end.  Such  a development  would,  in  all 
probability,  occur  less  readily  in  a smaller 
establishment.  It,  therefore,  illustrates 
another  point,  showing  as  it  does  one  of 
the  advantages  possessed  by  stores  which 
are  of  such  a size  that  all  of  their  vital  de- 
tails can  be  kept  track  of  by  the  proprietor 
or  the  firm  members. 

The  main  point  is,  however,  that  due  to 
certain  conditions  a valuable  employee,  one 
of  the  pillars  of  the  organization,  was 
practically  driven  into  the  service  of  a 
competing  concern.  Moreover,  as  most  of 
our  readers  well  know — some  of  them  to 
their  own  cost — the  case  we  have  outlined 
is  by  no  means  an  isolated  instance  of  val- 
uable employees  being  lost  to  a concern  or 
of  the  too  general  adoption  of  a policy 
which  can  best  be  described  in  the  old 
phrase,  “Penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.” 

If  another  example  is  needed,  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  turn  to  an  ad  which  was 
published  in  a newspaper  on  Sunday  of 
this  week.  Through  it  a large  retail  firm 
sought  a man  for  an  important  and  re- 
sponsible position.  Abilities  of  a some- 
what exceptional  nature  were  essential, 
yet  the  salary  named  was  so  small  as  to 
seem  ridiculous  to  anyone  who  knows 
what  kind  of  a man  such  a position  ought 
to  attract. 

We  thoroughly  realize  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  keeping  the  costs  of  doing  busi- 
ness within  due  bounds.  On  the  other 
hand,  every  concern  ought  to  avoid  econo- 
mizing in  the  wrong  direction.  Doubtless, 
there  are  cases  where  employees  who  are 
greatly  underpaid  render  good  service.  In 
the  long  run,  however,  an  employer  seldom 
gets  more  than  he  pays  for.  This  fact,  in- 
deed, is  recognized  by  the  most  progres- 
sive concerns.  It  is  the  constant  aim  with 
store  proprietors  and  managements  of  this 
type  not  only  to  give  their  employees  a just 
remuneration,  but  also  to  help  each  mem- 
ber of  their  force  to  increase  his  or  her 
earning  power.  They  follow  this  up  with 
the  adoption  of  all  fair  means  for  “cashing 
in”  on  the  talent  which  has  been  developed 
in  their  institution.  And  seldom,  if  ever, 
is  such  talent  allowed  to  drift  away  for 
lack  of  encouragement,  pecuniary  or  other- 
wise. In  Short,  they  realize  that  just  as  a 
chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link, 
to  use  a somewhat  trite  illustration,  so 


every  store,  no  matter  how  big  it  may  be 
in  size,  resources  and  reputation,  is,  in  the 
long  run,  dependent  on  its  employees  for 
its  further  development  and  progress. 

♦ 

Educating  the  Public 

New  York  Paper’s  Method  Will  Add  to 
Stores’  Burdens 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Aug.  15, 1916. 
Editor  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist: 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  read  with  interest 
the  article  on  page  7 of  the  Shoe  Section 
of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist  of  Aug.  12, 
entitled  “Stores’  Burdens  Wrongfully  Laid 
on  Department.”  This  article  is  very  good 
and  to  the  point. 

In  this  connection  we  wish  to  ask  if  you 
have  noticed  the  recent  agitation,  or  what- 
ever you  may  call  it,  in  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune, entitled  “The  Ad-Visor”?  At  first,' 
this  column  in  the  Tribune  was  devoted  to 
exposing  fake  stores,  fake  sales,  etc.  The 
“Ad-Visor”  column  now  seems  to  be  run 
with  an  idea  of  educating  the  public  that 
no  matter  what  happens,  or  how  merchan- 
dise turns  out,  it  is  a good  advertisement 
for  the  store  to  make  it  good,  and  it  seems 
to  us  that  they  are  educating  the  public 
to  expect  the  store  to  make  good  the  most 
unreasonable  demands.  Now,  it  is  good 
policy  for  stores  to  make  good  a great 
number  of  unreasonable  demands,  but  we 
do  not  think  it  is  a good  idea  to  further 
educate  the  public  on  these  lines.  The  un- 
reasonable demands  are  numerous  enough 
already.  What  do  you  think  about  it? 

Yours  very  truly, 

D.  B.  Loveman  Co. 

Bernard  E.  Loveman. 

[Our  comments  on  Mr.  Loveman’s  sug- 
gestion begin  on  the  preceding  page. — 
Editor.] 
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Various  Ways  of  Conducting  a Fashion  Show 

General  View  of  Store  Event  Which  More  and  More  Tends  to  Replace  Spring  and  Fall 
Openings — Preliminary  Suggestions  Here  Offered,  to  Be  Followed  by  Further  Details 


“What  about  your  fall  opening?”  we 
asked  an  up-to-date  merchant.  “Fall 
opening!”  he  answered.  “My  dear  boy, 
the  fall  opening  is  dead.  Its  place  has 
been  taken  by  the  fall  fashion  show.” 

That  is  it.  King  Opening  is  dead. 
Long  live  King  Fashion  Show ! — or  should 
it  be  “Queen”?  No  matter  which  it  is,  it 
will  be  with  us  only  so  long  as  it  is  live  and 
inspiring. 

There  is  about  as  much  difference  be- 
tween the  old  Opening  and  the  new  Fash- 
ion Show  as  there  is  between  a flat  piece 
of  fabric  lying  on  a back-wall  shelf  and  a 
chic  costume  on  a live  model.  Come  to 
think  of  it,  that  is  really  the  main  differ- 
ence between  the  two.  for  the  Fashion 
Show  not  only  teaches  what  is  new  in  the 
world  of  fashion,  but  also  how  to  wear 
the  new  things. 

The  Fashion  Show’s  Purpose 

Just  as  the  Fashion  Show  is  founded 
on  the  simple  idea  of  showing  clothes  as 
they  should  be  worn — on  a live  model — 
so  the  end  in  view  is  a simple  one.  It  is 
merely  building  of  business,  through  at- 
tracting more  customers  to  the  store  and 
inducing  present  customers  to  buy  more. 

The  first  consideration  is : Where  to 
hold  the  Show?  And  since  the  more 
closely  the  Show  is  hitched  to  the  store  the 
greater  and  more  immediate  will  be  the 
results.  In  the  store,  if  space  will  permit ; 
and  preferably  on  the  ready-to-wear  floor 
— also,  if  the  space  will  permit.  That  “if,” 
however,  plays  a very  important  part,  be- 
cause a Style  Show,  to  be  successful,  de- 
pends a good  deal  upon  its  staging,  as  well 
as  on  the  goods  displayed.  (Mark  this, 
Mr.  Display  Man!)  And  the  staging  de- 
pends a great  deal  upon  the  space. 

How  to  Apportion  the  Cost 

Incidentally,  wherever  it  is  held,  the 
expense  of  the  Style  Show  should  not  be 
charged  to  any  particular  department,  but 
should  be  considered  as  general  promotion 
work  for  the  whole  store.  True,  some  of 
the  departments  may  benefit  a little  more 
than  others,  but  the  trade  of  the  whole 
store  will  be  stimulated  by  the  event. 

Getting  Outside  Co-operation 

Style  Show ! The  title  in  itself  suggests 
a performance  for  wThich  one  expects  to 
pay  an  admission  fee.  Some  merchants 
have  financed  a Style  Show,  held  in  a local 
theater,  by  enlisting  the  aid  of  society 
women  to  act  as  models  and  donating  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  box-office  re- 

Editob’s  Note. — This  is  the  first  article  in  a 
series  designed  to  aid  retailers  in  conducting  a 
F ashion  Show,  either  in  their  own  store  alone  or 
in  co-operation  with  the  leading  merchants  in 
their  town.  Our  next  article  will  give  details  as 
to  how  one  concern  can  hold  an  effective  exhibit 
of  garments,  millinery,  etc.,  on  live  models  in  its 
store  and  also  how  to  carry  out  a similar  event 
in  a local  theater  or  other  auditorium. 


ceipts  to  a local  charity.  If  handled  in 
the  proper  way,  this  method  will  make  the 
Style  Show  one  of  the  “smart  affairs”  of 
the  season  in  that  town,  and  local  “so- 
ciety” will  support  it  enthusiastically. 

Another  idea  for  supplying  something 
novel  in  the  way  of  models  is  to  make  an 
arrangement  with  a theatrical  company  on 
the  date  of  its  engagement  in  town  so  that 
members  of  the  company  wear  the  gar- 
ments and  accessories  at  the  store’s  Style 
Show,  whether  held  in  the  store  or  else- 
where. This  is  not  so  difficult  as  it  might 
at  first  appear,  for  managers  of  theatrical 
companies,  knowing  the  value  of  the  pub- 
licity thus  received,  usually  encourage  the 
members  of  the  company  to  participate  in 
a store’s  Style  Show. 

Neither  of  these  methods,  however,  is 
necessary  to  the  successful  conduct  of  a 
Fashion  Show.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  ob- 
tain professional  models  from  some  large 
center.  In  almost  every  store  there  are 
some  employees  who  can  easily  be  drilled 
to  thus  take  part;  in  fact,  this  is  the 
method  usually  employed  in  the  smaller 
stores. 

Preliminary  Advertising 

No  matter  whether  the  show  is  to  be 
held  in  the  store  or  in  some  auditorium 
outside,  admission  should  be  by  invitation. 
The  requirement  that  tickets  be  procured 
at  certain  times  and  in  a certain  depart- 
ment in  the  store  has  been  adopted  by 
some  concerns,  as  this  makes  an  additional 
call  at  the  store  necessary. 

It  is  best  to  keep  the  announcement  of 
the  show  quite  distinct  from  the  store’s 
regular  advertising.  This  gives  it  more 
the  air  of  an  exhibition,  than  of  a mer- 
chandising stunt.  Poster  advertising  has 
proved  very  successful  for  the  big  con- 
cerns, but  it  would  probably  be  too  ex- 
pensive for  a small  store.  Whether  a 
poster  is  used  or  not,  however,  the  early 
announcement  in  the  newspapers,  as  said, 
should  be  kept  quite  distinct  from  the  reg- 
ular advertising. 

Newspaper  News  Stories 

The  way  in  which  the  newspapers 
write  up  the  Show  in  their  news  columns 
should  receive  very  careful  attention  from 
the  retailer. 

A Show  of  this  kind  can  easily  be 
queered  by  careless  handling  on  the  part 
of  the  newspapers.  They  should  be 
warned  not  to  have  the  articles  of  a hu- 
morous character  or  in  a vein  that  tends 
to  belittle  the  important  subject  of 
fashions. 

Arrangement  of  Promenade 

lit  staging  the  show  one  thing,  in  par- 
ticular, should  not  be  overlooked : the 
promenade  must  be  long  enough  to  allow 
proper  inspection  of  the  garments  and 
must  be  near  enough  to  the  audience  to 
enable  everyone  to  obtain  an  unobstructed 


view.  If  the  Show  is  held  in  the  store, 
the  promenade  should  be  slightly  raised 
from  the  floor  and  provided  with  spaces 
here  and  there  where  the  models  can  turn 
completely  around  to  show  all  sides  of  the 
costumes.  These  spaces  may  be  made  into 
arbors  or  miniature  gardens,  etc.,  depend- 
ing upon  the  versatility  of  the  display  man 
and  the  facilities  provided  for  making  the 
setting  attractive. 

When  the  show  is  held  in  a theater  the 
promenade  should  extend  from  the  stage 
along  one  of  the  main  aisles. 

How  to  Make  Sales 

Each  model  should  carry  a card,  bear- 
ing a number  corresponding  with  the  num- 
ber on  the  program.  The  latter  should 
give  a full  description  of  the  garment,  hat, 
etc.,  and  the  price.  This  method  is  very 
effective  in  making  sales. 

Many  stores  have  found  it  advisable  to 
show,  not  only  high-priced  and  specially 
elaborate  garments,  millinery  and  other 
lines,  but  also  the  medium-priced  goods. 
This  gives  the  Show  a more  general  ap- 
peal. 

It  is  well  to  announce,  however,  that 
no  garments  will  be  sold  until  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Show;  and  this  rule  must,  of 
course,  be  adhered  to  strictly. 

Music  is  essential.  It  keeps  the  audi- 
ence interested  and  fills  out  any  delays  that 
may  occur.  Soft,  unobtrusive  music  is  the 
most  effective. 

In  many  cities  the  Business  Men’s 
League  or  similar  body  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  conducting  a Fashion  Week  or 
some  other  form  of  Fashion  Show  in 
which  the  leading  stores  participate. 
Events  of  this  character  are  becoming 
more  and  more  a factor  in  present-day  re- 
tailing. 

General  Trade  Items 


Lewis  Reich,  formerly  connected  with  the  fur 
department  of  the  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland,  is 
now  with  Kline’s,  Cincinnati. 

The  New  York  salesrooms  of  the  Magee  Car- 
pet Co.  have  been  removed  from  103  Fifth 
Avenue  to  230  Fifth  Avenue. 

N.  F.  Alston,  who  is  well  known  in  the  South- 
ern States,  has  just  arranged  to  represent  J.  A. 
Migel  throughout  that  section  of  the  country. 

John  C.  Kelly  is  now  buyer  and  manager  of 
ready-to-wear  lines  for  George  J.  Marott,  Indi- 
anapolis. Mr.  Kelly  has  for  many  years  been 
connected  with  the  Atlas  Cloak  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

The  Mode-Art  Apparel  Co.,  of  which  J.  F. 
Murphy  is  president,  will  open  a store  in  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  about  Sept.  1.  Mr.  Murphy  was  formerly 
the  owner  of  the  Arcade  Store,  Tacoma.  The 
concern  will  carry  ready-to-wear  and  furnish- 
ings for  women,  misses  and  children. 

A store  for  the  handling  of  women’s  wear  is 
being  attractively  fitted  up  in  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
by  the  McGriff-Newman  Co.  John  W.  McGriff, 
who  has  been  associated  with  the  Stuart-Bern- 
stein  Co.,  Jacksonville,  and  Mrs.  Newman,  who 
has  had  charge  of  the  women’s  wear  department 
for  that  concern,  are  the  members  of  the  new 
company. 
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EUROPEAN  DEPARTMENT 

Conducted  for  the  furtherance  of  fashion  knowledge  among  retailers,  particularly  those  who 
require  quick  information  regarding  developments  among  style  creators  and  manufacturers  abroad  , 


Paris  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  2 Rue  des  Itallens.  London  Office,  11  Queen  Victoria  St. 


At  the  Fall  Openings 

Features  of  Showings  by  Doeuillet, 
Drecoll,  Premet  and  Jenny 

Paris,  Aug.  10,  1916. — Doeuillet’s  tail- 
ored suits  had  jackets  of  half  length  and 
seven-eighths  length,  belted  slightly  above 
the  normal.  The  sleeves  were  of  the  full, 
leg-of-mutton  style.  Thickness  at  hips  and 
at  waistline  was  a feature.  Practically  all 
were  made  without  a break  at  the  waist- 
line. The  collars  were  high  and  were 
made  of  fur  or  velvet. 

Features  of  Suit  Skirts 

Skirts  of  suits  featured  tunics  reaching 
to  the  lower  edge  of  the  hem,  many  re- 
vealing an  underskirt  in  front. 
Generally  speaking,  the  suit  skirts 
were  less  full  than  formerly.  The 
length  was  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
a half  above  the  ankle. 

Many  of  the  suits  were  in 
three-piece  form,  due  to  the  extensive 
vogue  of  the  chemise  dress. 

Dresses  on  Loose  Lines 

Dresses,  both  for  afternoon  and  for 
street  wear,  were  built  on  the  loose,  sup- 
ple lines  of  the  chemise  gown,  and  in  two 
or  more  colors  and  two  or  more  fabrics. 
Both  the  back  and  the  front  closings  were 
used. 

The  collars  on  dresses  were  broad  and 
flat  and  in  turnover  form.  A few  of  the 
dresses  feature  the  high  standing  collar. 

Evening  Gowns  and  Wraps 

All  the  evening  gowns  at  Doeuillet’s 
had  short  and  full  skirts,  but  had  court 
trains  hung  from  the  shoulder,  from  the 
waist,  or  from  below  the  hip  line.  Dinner 
gowns  were  short-skirted,  with  shallow, 
rounded  decolletage  and  long,  transparent 
sleeves. 

Evening  coats  were  made  of  rich  mate- 
rials, cut  on  loose,  ample  lines,  in  long- 
waisted  effect.  Sleeves  were  voluminous, 
and  in  kimono  or  mandarin  form. 


Large  beaded  buttons  were  used  on  the 
suits,  and  also  melon-shaped  wooden-mold 
buttons  covered  with  chenille. 

Homespuns  in  solid  colors  and  English 
mixtures  in  all  tones  of  wine,  gray  and 
beige,  also  checks,  were  used  for  the  suits. 
Chiffons,  charmeuse  and  velvets,  in  neutral 
tones  and  in  black,  were  employed  for 
dressy  afternoon  gowns.  Black  velvet,  em- 
broidered in  bright-colored  silk,  in  floral 


Drawn  in  Paris  for  the  Economist 


Fur  Sleeves  Extreme  Novelty 


Trimmings  Are  Elaborate 

Doeuillet’s  tailored  suits  were  trimmed 
with  fur,  with  wide,  flat  Hercules  braid, 
and  with  silk  embroideries.  Silk  embroid- 
eries in  rich  colorings  were  lavishly  em- 
ployed on  serge  dresses.  Embroideries  of 
colored  glass  beads  and  metal  threads  and 
jeweled  and  metal-embroidered  gold  rib- 
bons were  also  featured. 

Editor’s  Note. — In  our  issue  of  Aug.  12  we 
presented,  in  cables  from  our  Paris  office,  the 
salient  features  of  the  openings  of  Martial  & 
Armand,  Bernard,  Bulloz,  Agnes,  Doeuillet, 
Drecoll,  Premet  and  Jenny,  and  in  our  Garment 
Section  of  last  week  we  described  in  detail  the 
leading  ideas  introduced  by  the  first  four  of  the 
houses  above  mentioned. 


The  use  of  fur  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for 
the  body  of  dresses  and  suit  jackets,  was  one  of  the 
striking  innovations  at  the  recent  dressmakers’ 
openings  in  Paris. 

designs,  were  chosen  for  dinner  gowns  and 
for  evening  coats.  For  evening  wear  black 
satin  is  trimmed  with  jet  or  crystal  span- 
gles. Vivid  colored  velvet  was  lined  with 
metal  cloth.  Black  velvet  and  satin  were 
combined  with  net.  Gold  cloth  and  gold 
watered  ribbons  were  prominent  as  trim- 
ming for  evening  gowns  of  lace  and  net. 

Seen  at  Drecoll’s 

The  salient  features  of  the  Drecoll  open- 
ing were  half-length  jackets  with  full  rip- 


ples and  the  upper  section  short-waisted 
and  fitted,  dresses  and  suits  with  high 
choker  collars  buttoning  down  the  center 
of  the  front,  melon-shaped  sleeves,  and 
wraps  and  separate  coats  in  long,  old-fash- 
ioned cape  effect. 

Suit  Coats 

Many  of  the  suit  coats  were  in  hip 
length,  in  circular  cut,  and  with  loose  back. 
In  many  cases  yokes  were  used. 

English  mixtures,  wool  velours,  checks 
and  matelasse  were  the  chief  fabrics  em- 
ployed, in  dark  and  in  neutral  colors. 

Voile  de  serge,  twilled  wool  chiffons, 
crepe  de  chine,  and  a sheer  chiffon  velvet, 
were  used  for  dressy  gowns  and  negligees. 
Satins  and  spangled  effects,  with  nets  and 
laces  dominated  for  evening  wear. 

New  Sleeve  Treatments 

The  melon-shaped  sleeve,  with  great 
fullness  through  the  elbow,  appeared  both 
on  suit  coats  and  on  dresses. 

In  some  cases  the  armholes  were 
trimmed  with  fur,  braid,  embroidery,  or 
gold  cord.  Quilted  trimmings  figured  on 
tailored  suits  and  wraps. 

Odd  Jersey  Blouses 

Odd  blouses  in  wool  jersey,  with  back 
closing,  but  made  to  slip  over  the  head, 
were  shown  for  wear  with  pleated  skirts 
of  broadcloth. 

Many  good-looking  models  in  fur  coats 
were  launched  by  Drecoll.  They  were 
chiefly  half  length  and  very  full,  with  the 
front  either  belted  from  the  side  seam  or 
loose  hung  from  the  shoulder. 


At  Premet’s  Opening 

The  dominant  note  of  the  Premet  open- 
ing was  the  use  of  the  loose  Watteau  panel- 
back  bodice,  with  bustle  drapery.  This 
drapery  was  used  in  various  ways.  It  is  a 
compromise  between  the  loose,  uncorseted' 
effect  of  the  present  styles  and  the  pull- 
back drapery  of  the  ’80’s. 

All  of  the  skirts  at  Premet’s  continue 
to  be  made  extremely  short,  measuring  S 
and  in  some  instances  even  8 in.  above  the 
ankle.  An  appreciable  number  show  the 
new  Zouave  skirt  effect. 

Jackets  and  Wraps  Have  Fur  Body 

Fur  is  used  for  the  body  portions  of 
jackets  and  evening  wraps,  wraps  loose 
and  full  length,  and  the  fur  body  section 
extends  in  a rounded  cape  effect  from 
shoulder  to  hip.  While  many  of  the  suits, 
had  the  fur  body,  others  had  the  sleeves, 
the  vest,  and  the  high  collar  of  fur. 

Moleskin  was  the  favorite  pelt. 

Novel  Trimmings 

Among  the  original  trimming  ideas  at 
Premet’s  were  suits  and  dresses  made  of 
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broadcloth  embroidered  in  English  eyelet 
work,  or  with  angora  wool  in  filet  and 
checkerboard  patterns.  Filet  lace  designs 
were  embroidered  in  cross  stitch,  in  color, 
on  white  satin  and  on  metal  cloths.  Heavy 
wool  embroideries  in  self  tone  were  used 
on  cloth  suits. 

Long  tassels  of  silk  and  of  silk  and 
beads  adorned  many  of  the  dressier  suits 
and  afternoon  gowns. 

Fabrics 

Skirts  of  printed  velvet  were  shown 
with  jackets  of  black  or  dark-colored  silk 
brocade,  wools  or  velvet.  Silks  in  wide 
stripes  were  largely  used  for  skirts  for 
wear  with  coats  of  velvet  or  fur. 

Changeable  taffetas,  changeable  failles 
run  with  metal  threads,  and  slate-colored 
taffetas  run  with  silver  threads  were  also 
noted. 


Dominant  Notes  at  Jenny’s 

Jenny  features  medium-length  coats 
with  long  panel  at  sides  or  at  back  extend- 
ing to  an  inch  or  more  below  the  dress 
skirt,  the  skirt  of  Zouave  type,  the  full  leg- 
of-mutton  sleeve,  in  many  cases,  gathered 
to  a dropped  shoulder,  and  tight,  plain, 
fitted  bodices  molded  over  an  uncorseted 
figure.  This  last  is  a decided  1830  influ- 
ence. 

Suit  coats  with  fur  basque  and  fur  body 
portions  were  conspicuous.  There  were 
many  short,  loose  pea-jacket  models,  fin- 
ished at  the  hips  with  a wide,  straight  self 
band  which  buttoned  snugly  around  the 
figure. 

Russian  blouse  effects  with  a long 
tunic  opening  at  the  sides  and  showing  the 
full  hip  draperies  of  the  skirt  were  among 
the  more  eccentric  models.  These  jackets 
were  generally  made  in  a contrasting  ma- 
terial to  the  skirt.  A few  models  of  this 
description,  of  satin  or  of  cloth,  had  sleeves 
and  side  panels  of  velvet  run  from  the  arm- 
hole to  the  lower  edge  of  the  basque. 

Costumes  of  Heavy  Silk  Jersey 

An  extreme  idea  in  costumes  was  pre- 
sented by  those  of  heavy  fiber  silk  jersey 
in  bright  colors  trimmed  with  fur  and  with 
coat  of  fur.  The  dresses  of  these  costumes 
were  in  one-piece  form,  the  jersey  portion 
extending  to  the  knees  and  the  fur  section 
falling  from  there  to  the  ankle. 

The  fur  coats  of  these  costumes  were 
loosely  made,  and  were  in  the  belted  and 
in  the  unbelted  form. 

In  several  of  the  tailored  costumes  a 
bright  colored  wool  jersey  was  worn  with 
a dark-colored  cloth  skirt. 

Tight  Fitting  Afternoon  Dresses 

Practically  all  the  afternoon  gowns  of 
taffeta,  of  satin  and  of  lace  had  the  short- 
waisted,  fitted  bodice,  buttoning  down  the 
back  and  the  Zouave  skirts.  At  Jenny’s 
many  of  these  Zouave  skipt3  were  worn 
over  velvet  pantalettes.  Others  were 
caught  to  the  ankle  by  bands  of  satin  rib- 
bon attached  to  the  lining. 

A considerable  number  of  the  bodices 
were  short-waisted  in  the  back,  but  curved 
or  rounded  down  in  the  front  over  the 
skirt. 


Both  tailormade  skirts  and  dress  skirts 
had  the  trimming  extending  an  inch  or  so 
below  the  skirt  edge,  the  trimming  being 
turned  up  and  caught  onto  the  under  side 
at  intervals.  This  gives  an  uneven  line  to 
the  skirt. 

The  general  idea  of  all  skirts  was  full- 
ness and  breadth.  The  skirt  silhouette  re- 
mains oval  in  form  and  decidedly  bulged 
over  the  hips. 

Paisley  Shawl  and  Quilted  Trimmings 

Bands  in  Paisley  shawl  design  were 
used  on  skirts  and  bodices  of  satin  and 
chiffon.  Quilted  trimmings  were  seen  on 
cloth  suits  in  place  of  stitching. 

Separate  Coats 

Many  panel  back  separate  coats  were 
seen  at  Jenny’s,  the  panel  being  loosely 
hung  from  the  neck  to  the  hem  and  cover- 
ing the  entire  width  of  the  back.  The  com- 
bination of  this  wide  panel  back  with  the 
shoulder  cape  was  occasionally  seen. 
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To  Increase  Lace  Demand 


Movement  in  This  Line  and  Embroideries 
Has  Strong  Backing 

At  a meeting  of  salesmen,  called  by  the 
Commercial  Travelers’  Association  of  the 
Lace  and  Embroidery  and  Allied  Trades, 
and  held  at  the  Aldine  Club  on  Monday 
afternoon  of  this  week,  plans  were  dis- 
cussed for  creating  a larger  consumption 
of  laces  and  embroideries.  The  meeting 
had  the  indorsement  of  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen  recently  formed  among  the  heads 
of  lace  and  embroidery  houses.  The  at- 
tendance was  very  large. 

The  principal  speaker  was  Leonard  L. 
Stein  of  Stein,  Doblin  & Co.,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen.  Alfred 
H.  Platt,  representing  Goldenberg  Bros.  & 
Co.,  presided.  Other  speakers  were  J.  B. 
Patton,  representing  P.  K.  Wilson  & Son; 
Richard  Muser  of  Muser  Bros.,  and  P.  B. 
Littlehale,  secretary  of  the  salesmen’s  or- 
ganization. 

In  his  address,  Mr.  Stein  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  degree  in  which  the  lace  and 
embroidery  business  has  suffered  by  the 
present  styles  in  dress,  especially  the  gen- 
eral adoption  of  sport  garments.  He  also 
referred  to  the  difficulties  created  by  the 
war.  He  dwelt  at  length  on  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  method  of 
doing  business,  and  made  a strong  plea  for 
co-operation  in  increasing  the  demand  for 
laces  and  embroideries.  He  then  outlined 
the  plan  of  campaign  designed  to  induce 
women  to  make  a more  extensive  use  of 
laces  and  embroideries  for  dress-trimming 
purposes. 

Briefly  stated,  this  plan  is  to  induce  the 
garment  department  heads  in  retail  stores 
to  co-operate  with  the  head  of  the  store’s 
lace  and  embroidery  department  by  show- 
ing and  pushing  garments  which  are 
trimmed  with  laces  or  embroideries.  Mr. 
Stein  explained  the  methods  to  be  em- 
ployed in  obtaining  this  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  stores,  expressing  the  opin- 
ion that  a revival  of  a fashion  for  laces  and 
embroideries  is  on  the  way. 


Roadmen’s  Council 

Meeting  and  Election  of  Organization  Com- 
posed of  Traveling  Men’s  Associations 

A meeting  of  the  National  Council  of 
Traveling  Salesmen’s  Associations  was 
held  on  Tuesday  evening  of  this  week  at 
the  Claridge  Hotel,  in  this  city.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  Council  is  to  secure  co-operation 
and  united  effort  on  the  part  of  the  vari- 
ous associations  of  traveling  men.  The 
Council  has  as  members  the  Associated 
Traveling  Salesmen  of  New  York,  the  Far 
Western  Travelers’  Association,  the  Gar- 
ment Salesmen’s  Association,  and  the 
Southern  Travelers’  Association.  Dele- 
gates from  these  associations  were  present 
at  Tuesday’s  meeting. 

Special  attention  is  now  being  given 
by  the  Council  to  an  effort  to  raise  the 
weight  limit  below  which  baggage  is  car- 
ried free  by  the  railroads  from  150  lb.  to 
250  lb. ; also  to  secure  legislation  enabling 
salesmen  and  others  away  from  home  to 
cast  their  votes  at  elections.  The  matter 
of  interchangeable  mileage  tickets  is  also 
receiving  considerable  attention  from  the 
Council. 

During  the  meeting,  officers  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  were  elected,  as  follows : 
Chairman,  Maurice  H.  Mann  of  the  Gar- 
ment Salesmen’s  Association ; vice-chair- 
man, Tim  Healy  of  the  Far  Western  Trav- 
elers’ Association ; secretary,  Gus  D.  Lebolt 
of  the  Associated  Traveling  Salesmen  of 
New  York;  treasurer,  Arthur  J.  Lewy  of 
the  Southern  Travelers’  Association. 

♦ 

Snap-Fastener  Concerns 

They  Take  First  Steps  Toward  Forming 
National  Association 

The  National  Snap  Fastener  Manufac- 
turers’ Association,  Inc.,  was  formally  or- 
ganized at  a meeting  held  on  Thursday  eve- 
ning of  last  week  at  the  Hotel  McAlpin. 
About  twenty  concerns  were  represented, 
and  many  of  those  present  signified  their 
intention  of  becoming  members. 

The  object  of  the  association  was  de- 
scribed at  the  meeting  as  the  mutual  wel- 
fare of  its  members,  including  the  promo- 
tion of  a sufficient  tariff  on  competing 
goods  of  foreign  manufacture.  A consti- 
tution was  adopted,  and  the  following  offi- 
cers were  elected : President,  Joseph  Sa- 

pinsky,  American  Fastener  Co. ; vice-presi- 
dent, Bertrand  L.  Premo,  Standard  Snap 
Button  & Fastener  Co.;  treasurer,  Jacob 
E.  Schwach,  Manhattan  Fastener  Co. ; sec- 
retary, A.  Joseph  Geist,  attorney. 

Charles  R.  Smith,  Acme  Die  & Machine 
Co. ; Oscar  Eisenkramer,  International 
Manufacturing  Agency ; I.  Frederick 
Greenbaum,  Hero  Snap  Fastener  Co.;  Je- 
rome Lurie,  Sterling  Fastener  Co.,  and  L. 
Austern,  Elm  Manufacturing  Co.,  compose 
the  executive  committee.  The  firm  of 
Burnstine  & Geist  were  appointed  counsel 
for  the  association. 

f- 

Dollar  Day  seems  to  be  having  a somewhat 
exceptional  run  at  present.  Events  of  this  kind 
have  just  been  held  in  Brockton,  Mass.,  and  other 
New  England  centers,  in  Rochester,  Schenectady, 
Troy  and  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  in  Harrison  and 
Kearney,  N.  J.,  in  Greensburg,  Pa.,  in  Bloom- 
ington, 111.,  and  in  various  other  places. 
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How  They  Held  a Fare  Refunding  Sale  in  Lynn 

Co-operative  Event  Which  Promises  Big  Results  for  Country  Town  Proved  Fairly  Successful 
in  This  Massachusetts  Center — How  the  Event  Was  Advertised — Fare  Refunding  Method 

By  C.  Hudson  Johnson,  Sales  Manager  for  Burrows  & Sanborn,  One  of  the  Participating  Concerns 


The  Fare  Refunding  Sale  which  was 
conducted  in  Lynn  from  Saturday,  July 
29,  to  Saturday,  Aug.  5,  was  a co-operative 
event  participated  in  by  the  merchants, 
and  conducted  by  one  of  the  Lynn  news- 
papers. 

So  many  sales  plans  fall  flat  because 
where  the  individual  merchants  in  the  com- 
munity are  willing  to  co-operate  to  their 
mutual  advantage  it  is  very  hard  to  find 
someone  who  will  give  his  time  to  the 
proper  staging  of  such  an  event.  Of 
course,  if  a newspaper  will  take  on  the 
management  of  such  a plan,  it  relieves  the 
merchants  of  much  of  the  laborious  details 
which  are  necessary  to  the  successful  con- 
duct of  any  co-operative  sales 
plan. 

However,  this  plan,  although 
conducted  in  this  city  by  a news- 
paper, offers  many  possibilities 
to  merchants  who  will  get  to- 
gether in  other  communities  or 
in  cities  or  towns  where  they 
have  strong  Boards  of  Trade  or 
Chambers  of  Commerce.  It 
works  in  very  nicely  with  the 
functions  of  those  bodies. 

Starting  the  Movement 

The  newspaper  which  con- 
ducted this  plan  was  the  Lynn 
Daily  Item.  A solicitor  from 
that  paper  first  approached  the 
leading  merchants  and  the  large 
advertisers  and  found  out  from 
them  if  they  would  be  willing  to 
participate  in  such  an  event. 

Having  outlined  the  plan  and 
gotten  the  co-operation  of  the 
large  advertisers,  a systematic 
campaign  was  conducted  to  show 
smaller  advertisers — and,  in 
fact,  those  who  did  not,  as  a rule, 
advertise  at  all — the  possibilities 
of  such  a plan.  In  that  way,  al- 
most every  retail  store  in  Lynn 
joined  in  the  sale. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  the  mer- 
chants that  although  it  was  not 
necessary  to  mark  down  mer- 
chandise, it  would  be  particularly  desirable 
to  offer  special  inducements  for  this  trade 
week,  and  the  merchants  were  very  care- 
fully shown  just  what  the  plan  was. 

Special  Edition 

The  idea  was  that  the  Daily  Item, 
whose  circulation  is  about  13,000,  would 
print  a Fare  Refunding  edition  of  13., 000 
additional  copies  to  their  regular  circula- 
tion, and  distribute  these  copies  through 
the  surrounding  towns. 

This  edition  was  published  on  Thurs- 
day, July  27.  The  copies  were  distributed 
in  the  same  manner  as  “flyers”  through 
the  smaller  towns  around  Lynn. 

It  described  the  advantages  of  trading 
in  Lynn,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  stores 


were  larger  and  carried  more  complete 
stocks,  and  also  that  during  this  week  they 
would  make  special  offerings  to  induce  out- 
of-town  customers  to  come  to  this  city,  be- 
sides which  they  would  refund  the  fare  to 
any  customer  who  purchased  a certain 
amount  of  goods. 

The  Refunding  Flan 

The  exact  amount  of  refunds  was  to  be 
in  proportion  to  the  distance  traveled  and, 
the  amount  purchased ; that  is,  if  the  fare 
from  one  outside  town,  say  Chelsea,  is  10 
cents,  a customer  must  purchase  $2  worth 
of  merchandise  in  the  various  stores  in 
Lynn  to  have  the  fare  refunded  one  way, 


and  must  purchase  $3  in  the  various  stores 
in  Lynn  to  have  the  fair  refunded  both 
ways. 

The  fare  from  Chelsea  to  Lynn  is  10 
cents ; therefore,  if  they  purchased  $2 
worth  of  merchandise  they  would  receive  a 
refund  check  for  10  cents ; if  they  pur- 
chased $3  worth,  they  would  receive  a re- 
fund check  for  20  cents,  and  so  on  in  the 
various  towns. 

The  Refund  Edition 

On  July  15,  about  two  weeks  before  the 
sale  started,  the  Item  began  having  two- 
column  readers  on  their  front  page  de- 
scribing this  plan  and  urging  people  to 
come  from  the  surrounding  country  to 
trade  in  Lynn  stores.  It  also  pointed  out 


to  Lynn  people  that  during  this  trade  week  1 
special  bargains  would  be  offered  and  they  J 
would,  therefore,  reap  the  advantage  of 
this  event.  These  two-column  readers  f 
were  followed  up  each  day  until  Thurs- 
day, when  the  Refund  edition  appeared. 

As  stated,  the  Refund  edition  appeared  1 
on  Thursday,  July  27,  and  the  sale  started 
Saturday,  July  29,  a space  of  two  days  j 
being  allowed  for  a thorough  distribution  j 
through  the  outside  towns.  The  Refund 
edition  contained  13  pages  of  solid  adver- 
tising, the  outside  front  page  being  given 
up  to  a description  of  the  plan  and  a tabu- 
lated list  of  the  refunds  to  be  obtained. 

The  merchants  were  provided  with  (* 
slips,  and  each  customer  who 
asked  for  a fare  refund  was  { 
given  such  a slip,  properly  filled 
out  by  the  clerk  from  whom  the 
customer  bought  the  merchan-  | 
dise.  That  is,  if  a customer  1 j 
came  from  one  of  the  surround-  1 
ing  towns  and  was  entitled  to  a 
refund  of  50  cents  for  her  car- 
fare both  ways,  she  might  buy 
in  a number  of  different  stores, 
each  store  giving  a slip  entitling 
her  to  a refund  for  carfare,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  the 
purchase  made  there. 

Central  Refund  Station 

If,  for  instance,  customers  \ 
were  obliged  to  buy  $20  worth 
of  merchandise  to  entitle  them 
to  a 50-cent  refund,  a customer 
might  buy  $10  in  one  store,  $5 
in  another  and  $5  in  another, 
and  by  combining  the  slips  and 
presenting  them  to  the  newspa-  " 
per  office  would  receive  the  re- 
quired refund. 

The  slip  measured  6^  by  8 
in.  and  was  folded  over  so  as  to 
make  two  outside  pages,  with 
the  ruled  spaces  for  entry  of 
purchases  in  the  two  inside  ; ' 
pages  or  back  of  the  sheet  when  i 
opened. 

The  front  page  was  headed:  ; 
“Get  Your  Fare  Refunded  at  the  Lynn  L 
Item  Office,  38  Exchange  Street.”  It  also 
gave  the  special  reasons  for  shopping  in 
Lynn  during  the  sale  from  July  29  to 
Aug.  5. 

Then  came  the  words  “Refund  Slip  Is-  1 
sued  to,”  with  spaces  for  name  and  ad- 
dress. Below  this  was  the  following,  i 
headed  “Instructions” : 

Present  this  slip  to  the  clerk  who  waits  upon  u 
you  in  each  store  at  which  you  make  a purchase 
during  the  Big  Co-operative  Sale  in  Lynn,  and  if  ! 
the  merchant  is  one  of  those  who  has  agreed  to 
pay  his  portion  of  your  railroad  fare  he  will  enter 
the  amount  of  your  purchase  beside  his  name  on 
the  inside  page  and  return  the  slip  to  you.  You 
are  to  keep  this  slip  and  present  in  like  manner 
at  each  store  where  purchases  are  made  during 
the  day,  then  before  leaving  for  your  home  take 


tDailij  Evening  Stem. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  SHOP  IN  LYNN 

FROM  SATURDAY,  JULY  29,  TO  AND  INCLUDING  'SATURDAY,  AUGUST  5 


LYNN  ITEM 


BIG  CO-OPERATIVE  QU  P 
FARE  REFUNDING 


Special  Displays  of  New  Stocks  and  Special  Values  at  Every  Fare  Refunding  Store 


Come  on  Saturday,  Then  Go  Home  and  Tell  Your  Friends  and  Neighbors  of  the  Many  Advantages  of  This  Great  Sale 

Yrst  Page  of  Special  Edition  of  Newspaper  Which  Joined  in 
the  Fare  Refunding  Plan 
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it  to  the  Item  office,  where  your  fare  will 
be  refunded,  providing  your  purchases  total  the 
amount  designated  in  the  advertised  schedule. 

On  the  other  outside  page  was  a list  of 
the  stores  where  fares  would  be  refunded. 

For  the  entry  of  purchases  the  entire 
Qi/2  by  8-in.  space  was  used,  the  horizontal 
lines  running  along  the  greater  measure- 
ment. This  was  headed  “Clerks  Should 
Enroll  Amount  of  Customers’  Purchase 
Below.  Columns  were  headed,  respec- 
tively, “Names  of  Firms,”  “Amount  of 
Orders,”  “Name  of  Clerk.”  At  foot  were 
spaces  entitled  “Amount  of  Purchase,” 
“Railroad  Fare”  and  “Received  Payment.” 

The  merchants  were  charged  for  the 
actual  refund  slips  which  they  gave  their 
customers,  the  charge  being  added  to  their 
advertising  bill  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Because  this  plan  incurred  a consider- 
able amount  of  detail,  the  newspaper 
charged  the  merchants  an  increase 
amounting  to  about  20  per  cent  over  its 
ordinary  advertising  rate. 

Important  Considerations 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  this  plan  has 
in  it  a considerable  possibility,  but  for 
numerous  reasons  it  was  only  fairly  suc- 
cessful in  Lynn.  In  the  first  place,  Lynn 
is  so  situated  geographically  that  it  has 
practically  no  surrounding  country  towns. 
Those  smaller  towns  which  do  surround 
Lynn  are  almost  as  near  to  Boston  as  they 
are  to  this  city,  and  the  carfare,  either  by 
train  or  trolley,  is  hardly  more  to  the 
metropolitan  city  than  it  is  to  this  one ; 
so  in  the  first  place,  Lynn  is  not  as  well 
situated  for  a Fare  Refunding  Sale  as  are 
hundreds  of  other  cities  in  this  country. 

Again,  this  sale  was  started  on  July  29, 
just  after  all  of  the  larger  stores  had  con- 
ducted their  annual  summer  sales.  For 
that  reason  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
present  the  attractive  values  that  might  be 
offered  at  some  other  time,  and  as  the 
merchants,  for  the  most  part,  expended  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  for  adver- 
tising their  particular  sale  event,  they 
hardly  felt  disposed  to  give  this  Fare  Re- 
funding Sale  the  follow-up  in  their  adver- 
tising columns  in  the  newspaper  to  which 
the  event  was  entitled  if  it  were  to  be  a 
big  success. 

Again,  it  seems  to  the  writer  it  added 
an  unnecessary  burden  to  the  customers 
to  make  them  go  to  the  newspaper  office  to 
receive  their  refunded  fare,  as  the  propor- 
tion of  fares  which  each  store  was  bound 
to  pay  should  have  been  given  to  the  cus- 
tomer at  the  time  they  made  the  purchase. 

Results  Fairly  Good 

For  the  amount  of  effort  expended  on 
this  sale,  and  the  advertising  used  by  the 
various  merchants  who  furthered  it,  the 
results,  judged  by  the  amount  of  refunded 
fares  given  by  the  newspaper,  were  hardly 
worth  while.  However,  it  is  a matter  of 
fact  that  Lynn  merchants  during  that  week 
enjoyed,  universally,  very  excellent  busi- 
ness, and,  in  all  probability,  many  people 
came  from  the  surrounding  towns,  who, 
either  because  of  the  inconvenience  in  re- 
ceiving the  refunded  fare,  or  for  some 
other  cause,  did  not  ask  for  the  slips. 

A “Fare  Refunding  Sale”  conducted  in 


a town  which  has  a country  trade  upon 
which  it  may  depend  would,  in  the  writer’s 
opinion,  have  a very  excellent  chance  for 
big  returns,  if  the  difficulties  which  were 
found  in  Lynn  were,  in  a measure,  elimi- 
nated. 

Might  Be  Done  by  Stores 

Also,  it  seems  as  if  such  an  event  as 
this  could  very  possibly  be  conducted  by 
the  merchants  themselves,  either  through 
their  local  Chamber  or  Board  of  Trade,  or 
through  a co-operative  effort  among  indi- 
vidual merchants.  There  would  then  be  a 
possibility  of  publicity  in  more  than  one 
newspaper,  and,  undoubtedly,  the  different 
localities  would  suggest  additional  fea- 
tures which  might  very  well  be  handled. 

To  sum  up,  the  “Fare  Refunding  Sale” 
as  it  was  conducted  in  Lynn,  although  it 
could  hardly  be  called  a great  success,  still 
gave  enough  returns  to  make  the  mer- 
chants here  believe  that  it  had  possibilities 
which  might  be  realized  in  a larger  meas- 
ure in  some  other  community. 

♦ 

Show  Silk  Manufacture 


All  the  Processes  to  Be  Shown  at  Electrical 
Exposition 

One  of  the  features  of  the  1916  Electrical  Ex- 
position, which  will  be  held  in  the  Grand  Central 
Palace,  Oct.  11  to  21,  will  be  an  exhibit  showing 
the  manufacture  of  silk.  Every  effort  is  being 
made  to  import  several  thousand  silkworms  from 
the  Orient,  and  their  product  will  be  put  through 
the  various  processes — throwing,  unskeining, 
spooling,  weaving,  etc.  The  silken  fabric  will 
then  be  made  into  gowns,  and  models  attired 
therein  will  walk  about  the  various  floors  of  the 
Exposition  building. 

All  of  the  equipment  and  machinery  for  this 
exhibition  will  be  supplied  by  H.  R.  Mallinson, 
251  Fourth  Avenue,  well  known  as  a manufac- 
turer of  fine  silks.  This  machinery  will  be  nickel- 
plated  and  electrically  driven.  The  looms  have 
a capacity  of  from  10  to  40  yd.  a day,  and  can 
accomplish  everything  in  the  line  of  intricate 
weaving,  except  that  done  by  the  old-fashioned 
hand-looms  of  France.  Many  of  Mr.  Mallinson’s 
designs  are  now  displayed  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institute,  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  permanent  ex- 
hibits of  what  American  silk  manufacturers  can 
accomplish. 
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Fall  River  Buyer’s  Death 

Mr.  Austin  Had  Also  Been  with  Prominent 
Store  in  Providence 

Robert  G.  Austin,  for  several  years  buyer  of 
knit  goods,  handkerchiefs,  laces  and  ribbons  for 
the  R.  A.  McWhirr  Co.,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  died 
at  his  home  in  that  city  on  Wednesday  of  last 
week.  He  was  a native  of  Scotland. 

Mr.  Austin  was  at  one  time  a member  of  the 
firm  of  Smart  & Austin,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and 
was  subsequently  a buyer  for  the  Callender,  Mc- 
Auslan  & Troup  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.  He  is 
survived  by  a widow  and  a daughter. 
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Big  Store  Enlargement 

The  Dayton  Co.,  Minneapolis,  has  purchased 
property  adjoining  its  store  and  having  a front- 
age of  50  ft.  This  gives  the  concern  a total 
frontage  of  430  ft.  on  Eighth  Street,  with  140  ft. 
on  Seventh  Street  and  340  ft.  on  Nicollet  Avenue. 

The  concern  is  now  building  a considerable 
addition  on  Eighth  Street,  and  excavations  are 
now  being  made  for  another  building  on  the 
Eighth  Street  and  Nicollet  Avenue  corner.  This 
building  will  consist  of  three  stories,  with  base- 
ment and  sub-basement,  and  will  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  permit  of  the  addition  of  nine  other 
floors,  when  required. 


Danger  in  “On  Approval” 

Board  of  Health  Wants  It  Prohibited  by 
City  Ordinance 

There  are  indications  that  an  ordinance  may 
be  enacted  by  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
prohibiting  the  sending  of  goods  into  homes  on 
approval.  The  matter  has  been  taken  up  by  Dr. 
Hassler,  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Health, 
on  the  ground  that  goods  may  be  sent  to  a home 
where  there  is  a contagious  disease,  and  being 
returned  to  the  store  and  sold  to  some  other 
customer  may  transmit  the  infection. 

It  is  stated  in  the  San  Francisco  newspapers 
that  the  stores  in  that  city  will  raise  no  objection 
to  the  enactment  of  the  ordinance.  Doubtless 
they  will  take  due  precautions,  however,  that  the 
proposed  restriction  shall  not  prove  injurious  to 
them. 

To  Double  Floor  Space 

Lewis  & Son,  Denver,  to  Put  Up  Addition 
and  Remodel  Store 

The  A.  T.  Lewis  & Son  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver, 
Col.,  is  about  to  erect  an  addition  to  its  building. 
This  new  structure  will  be  either  four  or  six 
stories  in  height  and  will  stand  on  four  lots,  ad- 
joining the  present  building,  on  which  the  store 
has  a 94-year  lease.  The  main  building  will  also 
be  remodeled  and  a number  of  new  fixtures  and 
other  equipment  will  be  installed.  When  all  the 
changes  have  been  made  the  concern’s  selling 
space  will  be  more  than  doubled,  and  a number 
of  new  departments  will  be  added.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  its  plans  the  company  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  by  $300,000. 

The  Lewis  business  was  established  twenty- 
six  years  ago  with  an  investment  of  $18,000  and 
a floor  space  of  6000  sq.  ft.  Its  development  to 
the  present  important  position  occupied  by  the 
firm  in  the  dry  goods  trade,  and  its  floor  space  of 
100,000  sq.  ft.,  which,  as  said,  is  to  be  doubled, 
is  credited  largely  to  the  sagacity  and  energy  of 
A.  D.  Lewis,  president  and  general  manager. 
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Successful  Store  Outing 

At  the  recent  annual  outing  of  the  Magrane- 
Houston  Mutual  Benefit  Association  composed 
of  the  employees  of  a Boston  department  store, 
one  of  the  guests  was  the  Hon.  Martin  H.  Glynn, 
former-Governor  of  New  York,  who  is  a son-in- 
law  of  P.  B.  Magrane,  head  of  the  concern.  Mr. 
Magrane  and  his  wife  helped  to  make  the  day  an 
enjoyable  one  for  all  present.  The  affair  took 
place  at  the  Hotel  Brenton,  Nahant,  the  start  be- 
ing made  at  9.30  a.  m.,  and  the  return  trip  by 
boat  beginning  at  6.30  p.  m.  Besides  the  usual 
athletic  sports,  and  dancing  usual  to  an  outing, 
the  300  members  of  the  association  had  the  op- 
portunity of  taking  trips  along  the  shore  in  auto- 
mobiles. For  each  of  the  athletic  events  there 
was  a first  and  a second  prize. 
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Prominent  Adman’s  Change 

John  L.  Hunter  has  resigned  the  post  of  sales 
manager  for  the  A.  T.  Lewis  & Son  Dry  Goods 
Co.,  Denver.  He  is  considering  several  attractive 
offers  in  other  cities. 

Mr.  Hunter  has  directed  the  advertising  and 
selling  of  the  Lewis  Co.  for  more  than  fourteen 
years,  during  which  time  the  business  has  made 
substantial  growth.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Ad- 
vertising Group  of  the  Denver  Civic  and  Com- 
mercial Association,  for  several  years  has  been 
a director  of  the  local  Advertising  Club.  He  is 
also  a member  of  the  National  Commission  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  and 
at  the  recent  convention  in  Philadelphia  his  ad- 
dress on  “How  Much  Should  a Department  Store 
Spend  for  Advertising?”  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  delivered  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  Hunter’s  duties  at  Lewis’  have  been  un- 
dertaken by  his  assistant,  Miss  Alyce  Ham. 
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Goldman  & Valentine,  resident  buyers,  1182 
Broadway,  have  added  to  their  list  the  house  of 
W.  A.  Clauber,  Bamberg,  S.  C. 
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It’s  the  most  extensive  and  vigorous  campaign 
has  ever  had  linings  as  its  objective.  This  nal 
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WHITE 

LACE  CURTAINS 


YOU  can  simplify 
stock -keeping 

and  keep  your  stockin  bettercon- 

dition  by  ordering  your  Scranton  Lace 
Curtains  in  the  “Redypakd”  package.  Each 
curtain  is  sealed  in  a dust-proof  envelope.  No 
extra  cost. 

If  your  jobber  can’t  supply  you 
let  us  name  some  who  can. 

oJhe  Scranton  SC  ace  ^Company 

general  Oppc<?3.  9. 
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See  the  Firth  Lines 


Do  you  want  rugs  and  carpets  that  will  get  the  attention  of  your  town?  We 
make  that  kind. 

What’s  more,  we  put  the  quality  in  our  floor  coverings  which  hold  the  cus- 
tomer’s interest  after  the  pattern  has  gained  it. 

Price  is  our  final  consideration.  The  goods  are  made  first,  then  priced  at  cost 
plus  just  a reasonable  profit. 

These  are  the  reasons  that  the  sales  continue  to  grow  from  year  to  year. 


The  Firth  lines  include:  | 

Genesee  Axminster  Rugs  Empire  Tapestry  Rugs 

Empire  Velvet  Rugs  Eureka  Tapestry  Rugs 

Send  for  Color  Plates  | 

Geneva,  Amaxim  and  Cayuga  Scotch  Chenille  Rugs 

Made  seamless  up  to  20  feet  in  width  | 


The  Firth  Carpet  Company 

| New  York  City,  Victoria  Building,  230  Fifth  Ave.,  at  27th  St.  | 

| Boston,  18  Boylston  Street  Chicago,  1510  Hey  worth  Bldg.  | 

| Mills,  Firthcliffe  and  Auburn,  N.  Y.  | 
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Practical  Method  of  Keeping  Wallpaper  Sample  Stock 

As  operated  in  the  store  of  the  Sibley,  Lindsay  & Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Each  till  in  this  decorative  department  holds  two  rolls  of  paper,  sample  of  which 

appears  on  the  metal  flap. 


Current  Trade  Conditions  as  Buyers  See  Them 


The  floor-covering  market  has  been  un- 
usually quiet  during  the  month.  Buyers 
have  placed  some  filling-in  orders,  but  few, 
if  any,  have  speculated  on  the  market.  In- 
quiry in  prominent  retail  stores  shows  the 
existence  of  a fairly  general  belief  that 
prices  have  reached  their  high  mark. 
Whether  this  impression  is  well  founded 
or  not  will  develop  at  the  coming  spring 
opening. 

One  or  two  mills  have  made  advances 
in  the  prices  they  charge  on  rugs  and  car- 
pets, but,  in  the  language  of  more  than  one 
buyer,  this  is  simply  a plan  to  hold  off 
duplicate  orders,  which,  in  all  probability, 
could  not  be  filled  during  the  season  with- 
out resort  to  overtime  work,  and,  if  such 
be  the  case,  the  increase  will  just  about 
offset  the  cost  of  the  overtime. 

All  Linoleums  Advanced 

About  Aug.  7 practically  all  of  the  lino- 
leum manufacturers  advanced  the  price 
of  their  product  approximately  5 per  cent. 
An  explanation  of  this  advance  is  prob- 
ably found  in  a letter  written  on  Aug.  4 
by  a prominent  European  manufacturer  to 
a leading  New  York  concern.  In  part, 
this  letter  said : 

I sent  a rather  alarming  market  cable  yes- 
terday— the  approximate  number  of  sand  bags 
wanted  from  Dundee  is  said  to  be  20,000,000 
weekly,  made  of  34-in.,  8%-oz.  burlap.  Much 
of  this  cloth  has  to  be  woven  on  wide  looms  and 
split  up,  and  it  will  thus  affect  all  consumers 
and  interfere  with  shipments  until  after  the  bags 
are  supplied.  Of  course,  those  figures  are  ap- 


proximate. Forty  million  bags  weekly  are  said  to 
be  needed  from  Calcutta. 

One  Reason  for  Shortage 

We  are  without  definite  information  as 
to  the  exact  size  of  the  bags  referred  to, 
but  as  they  are  to  be  used  by  the  British 
army  in  the  field  for  b/eastworks  and  top 
dressing  of  trenches,  it  would  seem,  ow- 
ing to  the  weight  of  their  contents  when 
filled,  that  about  one  square  yard  of  mate- 
rial would  be  necessary  for  each  bag.  This 
figure,  of  course,  is  approximate,  but,  if 
correct,  it  would  mean  that  the  call  is 
for  60,000,000  square  yards  of  burlap  per 
week.  This  we  believe  to  be  very  close  to 
the  capacity  of  all  burlap  plants,  and  if 
this  assumption  is  correct,  manufacturers 
who  use  burlap  as  a raw  material — as,  for 
example,  those  who  make  linoleum  and 
floor  oilcloth — as  well  as  those  concerns 
which  use  burlap  for  wrapping  goods,  must 
wait  for  further  supplies  until  Britain’s 
army  requirements  have  been  filled. 

Raw  Materials 

The  Economist  has  told,  from  time  to 
time,  how  the  use  of  burlap  as  a material 
in  which  to  wrap  foodstuffs  sent  to  the 
British  army,  the  burlap  then  being  em- 
ployed for  sandbags,  has  interfered  not 
only  with  the  production  of  linoleum,  but 
also  with  the  shipment  to  this  country  of 
jute  yarns,  which  are  employed  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  rugs  and  carpets. 

Manufacturers  of  rugs  and  carpets 


are  studying  the  raw-material  market  with 
unusual  care  just  now.  Aside  from  the 
difficulties  experienced  in  obtaining  jute 
yarns,  there  is  the  further  question  of  wool 
supply  and  of  dyes.  Practically  all  of  the 
warring  nations  have  put  an  embargo  on 
the  shipment  of  wools,  basing  their  action 
on  their  need  of  all  the  wool  they  can  get 
hold  of  for  the  use  of  their  armies.  Even 
neutral  countries  which  have  wools  find 
it  necessary,  in  most  instances,  when  they 
ship  overseas,  to  employ  British  vessels, 
and  these  vessels  carry  their  cargoes  to 
British  ports,  where  such  quantities  as 
may  be  needed  are  promptly  comman- 
deered by  the  government. 

Practically  the  only  wools  available  to- 
day for  carpet  manufacture  are  those  from 
sheep  raised  in  the  mountainous  regions 
of  China.  Such  wools  are  being  employed 
by  American  manufacturers  and  dealers, 
and  are  being  shipped  across  the  Pacific 
in  such  quantities  as  the  limited  shipping 
facilities  will  permit.  Whether  there  will 
be  enough  of  these  wools  received  to  keep 
our  manufacturers  running  during  the 
coming  season  is  a question  far  more  im- 
portant than  the  price  which  the  wools  will 
bring  when  they  get  here. 

Drapery  Situation 

What  with  the  difficulty  of  getting  de- 
sired colors  in  many  lines  of  merchandise, 
and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  price  he  will 
have  to  pay  for  the  next  lot  of  goods  he 
does  get,  the  upholstery  buyer  has  had 


(Continued  on  page  41) 
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Outings  of  the  Trade 

Carpet  and  Drapery  Men  Hold  Three 
Successful  Field  Days 

The  ninth  annual  tournament  of  the 
Carpet  Trade  Golf  Association  was  held 
on  the  links  of  the  Hackensack  Golf  Club, 

(Hackensack,  N.  J.,  on  July  27  and  28.  A 
larger  number  of  players  took  part 
than  at  any  previous  tournament.  The 
weather,  although  hot,  was  delightful,  and 
the  course  was  in  beautiful  condition. 
The  tournament  was  voted  by  all  the  par- 
ticipants the  most  enjoyable  of  all  the 
similar  affairs  held  by  the  Association. 

Cook  Again  Champion 

Horace  T.  Cook  of  Cook’s  Linoleum 
Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  again  won  the  Asso- 
ciation championship,  beating  Gerome  A. 
Paul  in  the  final  on  the  last  hole.  In  this 
particular  match  Mr.  Cook’s  medal  score 
was  75  and  Mr.  Paul’s  was  only  one  stock 
behind  him.  At  no  time  in  the  match  was 
either  player  more  than  one  up.  Mr.  Cook 
has  won  the  low  gross  gold  medal  in  the 
qualifying  round,  with  the  score  of  73 
plus  his  handicap  of  5,  making  the  score 
78.  The  best  amateur  record  for  the  pres- 
ent course  is  72,  which  shows  how  well 
Mr.  Cook  played.  H.  G.  Fetterolf  of 
Philadelphia,  vice-president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, won  the  Nelson  S.  Clark  challenge 
cup  for  lowest  net  score  with  a gross  score 
of  95.  His  handican  be.ng  14,  his  net 
score  was  80. 

The  first  eight  comprised  J.  R.  Shoaff, 
J.  W.  FitzGerald,  Gerome  A.  Paul,  Victor 
G.  Beuttell,  Horace  T.  Cook,  C.  Sharten- 
berg,  H.  B.  Richmond  and  Frank  J. 
Bersbach.  Mr.  Shartenberg,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Shartenberg  & Robinson 
Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  played  in  the 
tournament  for  the  first  time  this  season 
and  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  first 
eight.  The  inter-city  cup,  presented  by 
Myron  W.  Robinson  in  1914,  to  be  won 
three  times  by  any  one  team,  was  again 
won  by  the  New  York  team  and  becomes 
its  property. 

Dinner  Well  Attended 

The  annual  dinner  given  by  the  Asso- 
ciation to  its  members  was  held  at  the 
Club  House  at  Hackensack  on  Thursday 
evening,  75  members  participating. 


President  M.  W.  Robinson,  who  presided, 
warned  those  present  that  very  little 
speechmaking  was  to  be  indulged  in.  He 
then  introduced  H.  Frank  Harrison, 
president  of  the  Hackensack  Golf  Club, 
who,  in  welcoming  those  present,  stated 
that  there  was  no  organization  the  club 
would  rather  have  as  its  guests  than  the 
Carpet  Trade  Golf  Association. 

Horace  T.  Cook,  champion  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  second  time  in  succession, 
was  then  presented  with  the  gold  medal 
for  low  gross  score.  He  acknowledged 
the  honors  he  had  won  in  his  usual  mod- 
est way.  H.  G.  Fetterolf,  vice-president 
of  the  association,  was  then  presented 
with  the  cup  which  he  won  by  getting  the 
low  net  score.  M.  J.  Whittall  met  with  a 
earty  reception  when  he  was  called  on 
and  stated  that  although  it  was  his  first 
game  with  the  Association  he  hoped  to 
attend  many  others  in  the  future. 

The  final  results  of  each  round  were  as 
follows : 

The  Winning  Scores 

The  first  eight;  H.  T.  Cook  defeated  G.  A. 
Paul,  one  up. 

Consolation;  C.  Shartenberg  beat  J.  W.  Fitz 
Gerald,  one  up. 

Second  eight;  E.  D.  Clery,  Jr.,  beat  B.  H. 
Tobey  by  default  after  being  even  18  holes. 

Consolation;  G.  H.  Heath  beat  M.  H.  Fetterolf, 
two  and  one. 

Third  eight;  Charles  B.  Cochrane  beat  J.  E. 
Hubbard  by  default. 

Consolation;  F.  L.  Lambert  beat  Donald  Wehn, 
one  up,  26  holes. 

Fourth  eight;  Myron  W.  Robinson  beat 
Woolsey  Edsall,  four  and  three. 

Consolation;  H.  Shartenberg  beat  W.  C.  Greer, 
two  and  one. 

Fifth  eight;  Herbert  Plimpton  beat  C.  R. 
Horton,  seven  and  five. 

Consolation;  R.  O.  Schell  beat  M.  W.  Steven- 
son, two  and  one. 

Sixth  eight;  A.  A.  Stephens  beat  A.  J.  Moore, 
two  and  one. 

Consolation;  A.  J.  Murphy  beat  P.  B.  Hagan, 
two  and  one. 

Upholstery  Men  Meet 

On  Aug.  19  the  Commercial  Travelers’ 
Association  of  the  Upholstery  and  Allied 
Trades  held  its  first  field  day  at  College 
Point.  The  principal  event  of  the  day 
was  a baseball  game  played  between  a 
team  representing  the  upholstery  associ- 
ation and  a team  of  carpet  men.  For  this 
event  Harry  E.  Scripture,  president  of 
the  Upholstery  Association,  donated  a 
handsome  silver  cup  as  a trophy.  The 


carpet  men’s  team  won  it  after  a close 
game,  the  score  being  2 — 0. 

Several  other  athletic  events,  each 
having  as  its  trophy  a silver  cup,  were 
contested  in  a spirited  manner. 

To-Day’s  Event 

The  second  annual  outing  of  the  Car- 
pet Association  of  America,  Inc.,  was 
scheduled  for  to-day  (Saturday),  the 
place  being  Glenwood,  L.  I.  The  pro- 
gram calls  for  a trip  by  automobile  from 
the  club  quarters  (at  the  Hotel  Breslin) 
to  the  grounds  and  return ; a shore  din- 
ler,  various  athletic  events  and  a game 
between  teams  representing  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  for  the  baseball  cham- 
pionship of  the  carpet  trade. 


Trade  Conditions 


(Continued  from  page  37) 

“troubles  of  his  own”  for  the  past  year 
or  so. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  of 
these  difficulties  may  be  ironed  out  in  the 
near  future.  The  dye  situation  is  improv- 
ing— rather  slowly,  it  is  true,  but  none  the 
less  surely. 

This  relief  must  come  largely  from  the 
increased  production  of  dyes  by  domestic 
manufacturers,  together  with  a gradual 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  such  color- 
ing matter.  The  idea  of  relieving  the  dye 
shortage  by  the  establishment  of  a subma- 
rine freight  service  between  Germany  and 
the  United  States  appeals  more  to  the  im- 
agination of  the  public  than  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  manufacturer.  Indeed, 
the  trade  have  already  observed  that  with 
each  subsequent  report  there  has  been  a 
considerable  shrinkage  in  the  alleged  quan- 
tity of  dyestuffs  brought  to  this  country 
by  the  Deutschland. 

It  is  also  noticeable  that  although  it 
is  nearly  two  months  since  the  first  sub- 
marine “freighter”  reached  this  country, 
up  to  this  writing  nothing  definite  has 
been  heard  of  the  whereabouts  of  the 
Deutschland’s  sister  undersea  boat,  the 
much-heralded  Bremen. 

There  are  indications,  however,  that 
the  American  production  of  dyestuffs  is 
gradually  catching  up  with  the  demand,  al- 
though in  most  instances  the  cost  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  prices  which  were 
paid  for  better  coloring  matter  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war. 


Carpet  Trade  Golf  Association  Resting  at  Hackensack  Golf  Club  House  During  Tournament,  July  27-28 
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Masland 
Amber  V elvet 

Rugs  & Carpets 

Here’s  a popular  priced  floor 
covering  with  the  same  clean 
cut  patterns  found  in  costly 
jacquard  fabrics. 

It’s  durable  because  the  col- 
ors are  steam-boiled  into  the 
heart  of  the  wool  fibre. 

It’s  low  priced  because  the  wool  is 
all  in  the  wearing  surface. 

It  appeals  to  the  biggest  class  of  buyers. 

Examine  Masland  Amber  Velvet  Rugs 
and  Carpets  and  see  for  yourself  their 
sales  and  profit  possibilities. 

C.  H.  MASLAND  & SONS  W.  & J.  SLOANE 

Manufacturers  Sole  Selling  Agents 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  577  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS: 

If  you  will  send  us  the  names  of  your  buyers  for 
your  different  departments  who  are  not  getting 
their  own  private  copy  of  the  Economist,  we  will 
send  them  from  time  to  time  information  that 
will  mean  much  to  them  in  their  work. 

No  charge  to  you  for  this  service. 

Just  write  the  names  below  with  departments  for 
which  they  buy  and  return  to  us. 

DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 

231  West  Thirtv-ninth  Street,  New  York 


Please  send  special  bulletins  to 


NAME. 
CITY  . . 
STATE 


August  26,  1916 


FOR  DEPARTMENT  MANAGERS  AND  THEIR  ASSISTANTS 
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The  Customer’s  Taste 


Not  the  Buyer’s,  Should  Govern  Selec- 
tion of  Rug  Stocks 

The  boss  stopped  in  front  of  a pile  of 
6x9  taps.  “Some  rug!”  he  exclaimed  to 
the  assistant  rug  buyer. 

It  certainly  was.  You  know  the  type 
of  tap  rugs  whose  colors  fairly  hurt  your 
eyes?  This  was  one  of  that  kind — vivid 
greens,  brick  reds  and  orange  yellows  fair- 
ly screamed  at  each  other. 

The  boss  shook  his  head  and  walked 
over  to  the  pile  of  9 x 12  taps,  still  utter- 
ing, “Some  rug!” 

One  Too  Many  for  the  Boss 

He  took  one  look  at  this  pile,  and  then 
went  straight  up  in  the  air.  For  there, 
on  the  top  of  that  pile,  was  the  big  brother 
of  the  rug  he  had  just  left — same  design, 
same  colors. 

The  assistant  buyer  watched  the  boss, 
and  wondered  if  he  could  stand  the  strain 
without  suffering  a stroke  of  apoplexy. 

When  the  boss  had  relieved  his  feelings 
to  the  point  where  he  could  talk  without 
spluttering  he  turned  to  the  assistant 
buyer.  “What  in  Sam  Hill  (only  he  did 
not  say  ‘Sam  Hill’)  does  Mr.  Rug  Buyer 
mean  by  putting  such  junk  on  the  top  of 
his  piles,  eh?  I know  we’ve  got  to  get 
stuck  with  some  junk,  but  we  don’t  have 
to  advertise  the  fact ; we  don’t  have  to 
poke  the  evidence  of  our  bad  judgment 
under  the  very  noses  of  our  customers. 
We ” 

The  boss  ran  short  of  breath  and  the 
assistant  buyer  seized  the  opportunity. 


“You  know  that  clever  young  lady  who 
acts  as  your  secretary?”  he  began. 

“Yes,  I know,”  interrupted  the  boss, 
“and,  by  George ! if  she  wasn’t  going  to 
get  married  I’d  send  her  up  here  to  cen- 
sor our  rug  selection.” 


“Wed,”  continued  the  assistant,  “the 
staff  of  the  store  is  going  to  give  her  two 
rugs  for  her  new  home  as  a present.  We 
invited  her  to  make  her  own  selection. 
She  chose  those  two  rugs  you’ve  just  com- 
mented upon.  And  the  funny  thing  is,” 
he  continued,  “she  said  just  what  you  did 
— ‘some  rug!’” 

“Well,  I’ll  be ” The  boss  checked 

himself.  “Say!  don’t  give  me  away,”  he 
added.  “I  wouldn’t  hurt  her  feelings,  for 
the  world.  I guess  I’ve  still  got  some- 
thing to  learn  about  the  rug  business.  All 
kinds  of  people  surely  have  all  kinds  of 
tastes.” 

As  the  boss  moved  off  toward  the  ele- 
vator the  assistant  rug  buyer  heard  him 
mutter  to  himself,  “Some  rug!” 

f 

Another  Big  Rug  Sale 

Mill  Clearance  of  Water-Soaked  Goods 
Handled  by  Local  Retailer 

Once  again  comes  the  news  of  a broken 
sprinkler  pipe  in  the  warehouse  of  a large 
carpet  manufacturing  plant.  The  acci- 
dent happened  during  one  of  the  severe 
storms  which  have  been  so  frequent  this 
summer.  It  resulted  in  the  wetting  of  2368 
rugs  and  6781  yds.  of  carpet. 

The  above  lot  was  sold  to  R.  H.  MacY 
& Co.,  who  put  the  goods  on  sale  on  Tues- 
day of  this  week. 

The  announcement  of  the  sale,  which 
filled  six  columns  in  several  morning  and 
evening  papers,  and  is  reproduced  in  min- 
iature on  this  page,  contained  a short  ex- 
planation of  how  the  accident  occurred, 
and  told  at  some  length  of  the  quality  of 
the  goods,  their  condition  and  desirability, 
and  then  quoted  the  prices  at  which  they 
could  be  bought. 

The  actual  wording  of  the  ad  is  of  in- 
terest. 

A Conservative  Description 

One  of  the  remarkable  features  of  this 
sale  was  the  “conservative  accuracy,”  to 
coin  a new  phrase,  with  which  the  goods 
were  described.  For  instance,  there  was 
one  lot  of  9 x 12  rugs  in  solid  colors.  These 
are  designated  by  the  manufacturer  as 
“Wilton,”  yet  were  advertised  in  Macy’s 
sale  as  “Wilton  Velvet  Rugs  in  Solid  Col- 
ors.” There  is  no  doubt  that  the  store 
might  easily  have  called  them  Wilton  rugs 
without  laying  itself  open  to  criticism. 

For  example,  the  features  of  a Wilton 
rug  are  that  it  is  woven  from  skein-dyed 
yarns  on  a jacquard  loom,  and  that  certain 
“frames”  of  the  yarn  are  buried  in  the 
body  of  the  fabric.  The  features  of  a Wil- 
ton velvet  are  that  the  fabric  is  woven 


from  the  printed  worsted  yarn  on  an  ordi- 
nary loom,  and  that  no  strands  of  yarn 
are  buried  in  the  body  of  the  fabric. 

Quality  Was  Understated 

These  rugs  which  Macy’s  advertised  as 
Wilton  velvet  had,  therefore,  some  fea- 
tures of  the  Wilton  and  some  of  the  vel- 
vet. Like  the  Wilton,  they  were  made 
from  skein-dyed  yarns.  Like  the  velvet, 
there  was  no  strand  of  yarn  buried  in  the 
body  of  the  fabric. 

In  the  opinion  of  George  H.  Toulson, 
the  department  head,  moreover,  the  goods 
were  not  woven  on  a jacquard  loom. 
Therefore,  he  decided  to  feature  them  as 
Wilton  velvets.  It  takes  nerve  to  under- 
state your  goods,  particularly  special-sale 


merchandise,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Economist  that  in  the  long  run  this  is  the 
sort  of  merchandising  that  makes  big  and 
permanent  success. 

Despite  Mr.  Toulson’s  conservatism, 
the  force  of  thirty-eight  men  he  had  ready 
when  the  sale  opened  proved  insufficient 
before  10  A.  M.  At  that  hour  he  called 
for,  and  got,  some  more  men,  and  at  11 
o’clock  he  had  to  make  a further  demand 
for  help,  securing  still  more  in  the  after- 
noon. All  of  these  salesmen  were  busy  at 
the  moment  when  an  Economist  man  en- 
tered the  department  to  see  how  the  sale 
was  going  on,  and  one  salesman  was  ob- 
served making  a bee-line  for  a desk  with 
three  sales  checks  and  three  different  lots 
of  money  in  his  hand. 
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illl 


Get  Your  Department 


Out  of  the  Rut 


Put  more  “zip  into  your  selling  by  featuring  rugs  which  have  a 
distinct  personality. 


The  Gray  lines  of  floor  covering  are  sufficiently  different  from  the  run 
of  goods  to  make  them  attract  new  trade.  These  floor  coverings  from 
the  land  of  Robert  Burns  have  some  of  his  delightful  originality. 


SEAMLESS  SCOTCH  ART  RUGS 


Khotan  Rugs,  Seamed  Wilton  Weave 
A durable  fabric  especially  adapted  to  hotel  or  office  use 


SEAMLESS  CHENILLE  AXMINSTERS 


Made  seamless  in  stock  goods  up  to  15  feet  wide,  and  on  special  order 

up  to  2 1 feet  wide. 


Affliction’s  sons  are  brothers 
in  distress; 

A brother  to  relieve — how 
exquisite  the  bliss! 

—Burns 


PIECE  GOODS  PLAIN  and  FIGURED 

2/4  to  9/4  Widths 


DAVID  T.  McKELVEY 


Sole  Selling  Agent 


212  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York  = 


511 


[S 


Appeals  to  Every  Housewife 


F.  SCHUMACHER  & CO. 


Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 
Upholstery  and  Drapery  Fabrics. 


Offer  to  the  Trade  in  Large  Variety 

Tapestries,  Damasks,  Casement 
Cloths,  Printed  Linens, 
Cretonnes,  Etc. 


and  invite  correspondence. 


7 West  37th  Street,  New  York 


PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON  CHICAGO 

Finance  Building  420  Bolyston  Street  Heyworth  Building 


Every  woman  wants  Hunt’s  Table  Mat,  be- 
cause it  protects  her  table  top,  saves  her 
table  linen,  materially  lessens  her  house- 
work, prevents  accidents,  and  is  a neces- 
sity which  is  fully  guaranteed  but  yet 
which  sells  at  half  the  usual  price. 

It  is  an  ideal  leader  for  table  linen  and 
special  sales  where  leadership  refers  to 
quick  sales,  permanently  satisfied  cus- 
tomers and  interesting  profits. 


Pave  the  way  now  to  this  assured  source 
of  profit write  for  the  facts. 


LIQUIDPROOF’HEATPROOF 


Construction These  mats  are  made  of 

especially  prepared  liquid-proof  fiber 
board,  and  their  cellular  construction 

makes  them  heatproof.  Light  and  soft 

cannot  scratch  surface fold  compactly. 

Made  to  fit  all  sizes  of  round  and  square 
tables. 


Guarantee If  damage  is  done  to  table 

tops  where  our  mat  was  in  use,  we  will 
pay  for  refinishing  the  table. 


The  Hunt-Cra wf ord  Co. 

1340  Orchard  Street,  Coshocton,  O. 


August  26,  1916 


FOR  DEPARTMENT  MANAGERS  AND  THEIR  ASSISTANTS 
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Ways  to  Help  Salesmen  Sell  Linoleums 

Methods  Pursued  by  One  Metropolitan  Buyer  in  the  Instruction  of  His  Salesforce 
— Some  Talking  Points  That  Are  Frequently  Lost  Sight  Of 


1 

“If  a man  does  not  know  all  about 
linoleums,  I don’t  want  him  in  my  depart- 
ment,” said  the  buyer  of  floorcoverings  for 
a leading  New  York  store,  “The  sales- 
man must  know  about  these  goods,  because 
it  is  necessary  that  he  explain  to  the  cus- 
tomer the  qualities  of  the  goods  he  is  show- 
ing. 

“For  example,  why  should  a customer 
pay  a higher  price  for  an  inlaid  linoleum, 
when  printed  goods  can  be  had  at  a much 
lower  figure?  To  many  people  the  printed 
designs  look  much  prettier,  and,  therefore, 
more  desirable.  All  of  my  salesmen  are 
qualified  to  tell  their  customers  just  why 
they  should  pay  the  higher  price  and  take 
the  more  durable  article. 

Salesman  Showed  Her 

“Only  a few  moments  ago,”  continued 
this  department  head,  “I  noticed  one  of 
my  men  show  the  raw  edge  of  a piece  of 
linoleum — inlaid  goods — to  a customer, 
and  explain  how  the  coloring  matter  went 
clear  through  the  body  of  the  material 
until  it  reached  the  burlap  which  forms 
the  foundation.  He  did  not  know  I was 
watching  him,  but  after  he  had  explained 
the  construction  of  inlaid  linoleum,  he  took 
a small  sample  of  printed  goods  from  his 
pocket,  pulled  out  a knife  and  proceeded 
to  scratch  off  some  of  the  print  before 
the  customer. 

“Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  inserted  the 
knife  under  the  printed  surface  and  peeled 
off  a portion,  showing  the  plain,  brown 
body  of  the  linoleum. 

Carries  Samples  in  Pocket 

“I  wonder  how  many  men  in  the  aver- 
age store  ever  thought  of  this  simple  test, 
or,  perhaps  I had  better  say,  this  com- 
parison of  inlaid  and  printed  goods.  The 
man  whose  action  I am  describing  is  a very 
careful  man.  You  will  recall  that  I said 
he  took  a sample  of  printed  goods  from 
his  pocket.  That  man  keeps  a stock  of 
small  samples,  so  that  it  is  never  neces- 
sary for  him  to  mutilate  or  cut  into  a 
piece  for  test  purposes.  In  practically 
every  store  there  are  innumerable  bits 
which  can  be  used  for  such  a purpose, 
although  I doubt  if  very  many  men  would 
take  the  trouble  to  carry  samples  in  their 
pockets. 

“However,  there  is  a lot  of  virtue  in 
having  the  samples  instantly  available 
when  you  want  to  show  them  or  talk  about 
them.  To  my  mind,  nothing  is  more  an- 
noying to  a customer  than  being  compelled 
to  wait  while  a salesman  looks — sometimes 
vainly — for  a desired  sample  or  piece  of 
goods. 

What  Salesman  Should  Know 

“But  to  come  back  to  what  a salesman 
should  know,”  continued  the  department 
head,  “I  believe  he  should  have  on 
the  tip  of  his  tongue  the  facts  as  to 
every  quality  of  goods  that  we  carry  regu- 


larly in  stock.  He  should  be  in  a position 
to  explain  to  his  customers  the  character- 
istics of  each  piece  and  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  best  adapted. 

“He  should  be  familiar  also  with  the 
custom,  now  so  prevalent  in  many  Euro- 
pean countries,  of  covering  the  floors  of 
many  rooms  with  linoleums  and  then, 
when  desirable,  putting  one  or  more  rugs 
over  the  linoleum.  If  he  thoroughly  un- 
derstands this,  he  will  be  in  a position  to 
sell  more  linoleums  and  more  rugs  than 
would  be  possible  if  he  did  not  understand 
the  use  of  the  two  together.  Of  course,  he 
should  know  what  kinds  of  rugs  to  offer 
with  linoleums. 

What  Extra  Weight  Means 

“Again,  take  the  battleship  linoleums 
and  compare  them  with  ordinary  plain 
linoleums.  The  thickness  of  the  former  is 
double  or  treble  that  of  the  plain  goods. 
The  salesman  should  know  why.  Many 
probably  do  know  that  the  battleship 
grades  have  greater  strength  and  greater 
durability.  But  how  much  greater? 
There’s  the  point.  A piece  of  linoleum  of 
whatever  grade  is  good  until  you  wear 
down  pretty  near  to  the  burlap  backing. 

“Now,  if  you  have  a full  quarter-inch 
of  your  cork  composition,  every  bit  of  that 
is  good  until  it  is  worn  to  the  weak  point, 
close  to  the  burlap,  say,  to  a thickness  of 
perhaps  that  of  a fairly  heavy  wrapping 
paper. 

“Take,  on  the  other  hand,  a piece  of 
plain  linoleum  of  one  of  the  lighter  grades 
and  you  have  a depth  of  wearing  sur- 
face not  one-half  that  of  the  battleship 
goods.  Every  time  the  thinner  goods  are 
worn  down  to  this  danger  point  the  con- 
sumer must  replace  them  with  new  goods 
or  have  a hole  in  her  floorcovering. 

“I  think  in  the  argument  I have  just 
presented  is  to  be  found  one  of  the  strong- 
est arguments  in  favor  of  the  use  of  battle- 
ship goods,  and  also  evidence  that  despite 
their  much  higher  cost  they  are  the  cheap- 
est in  the  long  run. 

Why  Burlap  Is  Used 

“The  salesman  should  also  know  some- 
thing about  the  back  of  a piece  of  linoleum. 
Why  should  there  be  burlap  underneath? 
The  customer  is  perhaps  liable  to  raise 
this  very  question. 

“The  answer  is  that  experiments  have 
shown  that  a linoleum  without  a fabric 
back  is  liable  to  break.  Take  a sample 
of  a fairly  heavy  piece  of  linoleum,  take 
your  knife  and  cut  away  a portion  of  the 
burlap  foundation  and  see  how  easily  the 
remaining  substance  breaks.  True,  the 
lineoleum  is  laid  on  the  floor  and  kept  flat, 
but  without  a fabric  foundation  it  would 
soon  go  to  pieces  wherever  an  edge  was 
exposed  to  wear. 

“Perhaps  a customer  will  ask  a sales- 
man why  burlap  is  selected  for  a backing. 
Burlap  is  made  of  jute  yarns,  woven  to- 
gether in  a fairly  open  basketweave  of  a 


weight  and  texture  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
The  tough,  wiry  nature  of  the  jute  yarn 
is  another  characteristic  which  led  to  bur- 
lap being  preferred  over  other  textiles  for 
this  purpose. 

Putting  on  the  Surface 

“To  explain  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
touch  upon  the  manufacturing  process. 

“All  grades  of  linoleums  consist  of  a 
composition,  called,  in  the  mills,  the  ‘mix.’ 
This  ‘mix’  consists  principally  of  cork, 
ground  to  powder,  and  oxidized  linseed  oil. 
These  two  are  mixed  together,  along  with 
certain  chemicals  and  coloring  matter. 
When  properly  mixed  and  heated  to  the 
required  temperature  the  ‘mix’  is  poured 
on  the  surface  of  the  sheet  of  burlap  as  it 
passes  through  a heavy  calendering  ma- 
chine whose  rollers  give  a pressure  of 
many  tons.  The  fine  paste,  or  ‘mix,’  is 
thus  pressed  against  the  surface  of  the 
burlap,  and  penetrates  the  open  spaces  be- 
tween the  warp  and  weft  threads.  When 
this  hot  mass  cools  the  portion  of  the 
‘mix’  which  has  penetrated  the  interstices 
of  the  fabric  locks  the  burlap  and  the  cork 
surface  into  one  compact  mass. 

Can  Sell  Better  Grades 

“It  is  facts  like  these  that  I tell  my  men 
— in  fact,  drill  into  them.  And  to  the 
thoroughness  of  my  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion I ascribe  their  success  in  selling  the 
better  grades  of  linoleum  rather  than  the 
cheaper  qualities. 

“You  will  readily  appreciate  that  I de- 
sire to  sell  the  best  goods,  because  they 
carry  the  best  profits.  For  that  reason,  I 
don’t  handle  any  of  the  so-called  cheaper 
felt  products,  with  the  exception  of  one 
line  of  rugs;  and  that  line  I show  only 
when  it  is  asked  for.” 

+ 

New  Head  of  Smith  Co. 

Reuben  Borland,  who  for  the  last  three  years 
has  held  the  office  of  vice-president  of  the  Alex- 
ander Smith  & Sons  Carpet  Co.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
was  elected  president  of  that  concern  on  July 
29,  as  successor  to  Eugene  C.  Clark,  who  re- 
signed on  account  of  ill  health.  Mr.  Borland  is  a 
bachelor,  48  years  of  age,  and  has  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Smith  concern  since  he  graduated 
from'  school  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  is  said 
to  have  worked  his  way  up  through  every  de- 
partment in  the  business.  Mr.  Borland  is  suc- 
ceeded as  vice-president  by  Wm.  Hetherington, 
who  for  the  last  three  years  has  held  the  office 
of  general  superintendent. 
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A.  J.  Miles  has  resigned  the  position  of  buyer 
of  rugs,  carpets  and  linoleums  for  the  Sisson 
Bros-Weldon  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  on  account 
of  ill  health,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  A. 
Roberts. 

Alfred  R.  Ulp,  who  has  represented  W.  &.  J. 
Sloane  for  upward  of  ten  years  in  the  Central 
and  Southern  States,  will  retire  from  that  post 
to  accept  a similar  position  with  Stephen  Sanford 
& Sons,  Inc.,  at  the  opening  of  the  coming  spring 
season.  Mr.  Ulp  will  make  his  headquarters  in 
Richmond,  Va. 


THE- AIM 

THIS  ADVERTISEMENT 

IS  TO  INTEREST 

YOU IH  T1,,s  BOOKj 

The  Book  is  a record  of  Results  of  Home  Craft  week  successes. 

It  shows  the  advertising,  the  window  displays,  the  department  trims  by  which 
one  section  made  Home  Craft  week  a big  co-operative  success. 

Mark  you  the  book  shows  one  Section — But  Home  Craft  week  was  run  last 
Spring  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

The  Plan  started  the  Spring  Selling  Season  for  Draperies  with  a real  zip! 

It  featured  and  focused  attention  on  the  lines  that  have  big  sales  possibilities. 

It  eliminated  the  necessity  for  price  comparisons. 

In  short  Home  Craft  week  helps  the  Buyer  get  a bigger  drapery  business  on  a 
better  basis. 

Still  Bigger  For  Fall 

Last  Spring  some  buyers  considered  Home  Craft  week  an  experiment  and 
hesitated.  This  Fall  it’s  a proven  success.  It’s  going  to  be  the  big  event  of 
the  Season. 

Where  do  we  come  in?  Well,  anything  that  helps  put  drapery  sales  on  a bet- 
ter basis,  helps  the  sales  of  the  best  of  window  coverings — Quaker  Craft  Lace. 


The  Quaker  Lace 
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How  Profits  Disappear 

Every  Complaint  a Potential  Loss — 
Shaving  Estimates  Another 

Keep  a record  of  your  customers’  com- 
plaints, Mr.  Buyer.  Analyze  each  one,  and 
see  to  it  that  wherever  possible  provision 
is  made  to  prevent  a repetition  of  each 
fault  complained  of. 

If  you  can  eliminate  dissatisfaction  on 
the  part  of  your  customers,  you  will  have 
taken  a long  step  toward  making  your 
workroom  a profit  producer  rather  than  a 
drain  on  your  department. 

How  Will  the  Job  Look? 

Consider  the  various  causes  of  dissatis- 
faction. One  of  the  most  common  causes 
is  a mistaken  idea  of  how  a job  will  look 
when  finished.  As  we  have  stated  repeat- 
edly, a woman  can  look  at  a piece  of  goods 
and  form  a perfect  mental  picture  of  a 
dress  made  of  that  goods.  But  her  power 
of  visualization  fails  when  she  considers 
household  decorations.  She  thinks  she  can 
form  an  exact  idea  of  how  they  will  look, 
but  the  result  is  never  just  what  she  ex- 
pected. It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  be 
exceedingly  careful  in  explaining  how  a 
piece  of  work  will  look  when  finished  and 
delivered. 

Take  the  color  question,  for  example. 
Harmony  in  drapes,  furniture  covering 
and  rugs  must  be  planned  by  the  salesman 
or  estimator,  not  by  the  customer.  A store 
can,  of  course,  sell  what  is  asked  for,  and 
take  refuge  afterward  in  the  old  defense. 
“You  got  what  you  wanted.”  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  customer  in  such  a case 
did  not  get  what  she  wanted.  She  got 
something  she  saw,  and  thought  she 
wanted. 

Where  the  Fault  Rests 

If  the  merchandise  was  recommended 
by  the  salesman,  he  was  at  fault,  because 
he  did  not  find  out  more  particulars  re- 
garding his  customer’s  requirements.  This 
is  a point  to  consider  in  connection  with 
the  department’s  need  of  making  future 
sales.  If  a customer  is  not  satisfied  with 
to-day’s  job,  she  is  very  liable  to  look  else- 
where for  what  she  wants  to-morrow. 
This  is  the  danger  in  handling  dissatisfied 
customers. 

When  dissatisfaction  is  the  fault  of 
some  one  in  the  department,  or  in  the 
workroom,  the  case  i3  more  aggravated. 
Therefore,  see  to  it  that  there  is  no  mis- 
representation by  salespeople,  and  do  not 
permit  the  use  of  any  material  other  than 
that  specified  in  any  work. 

Customers  Shop  on  Costs 

Competition  is  the  most  effective  foe 
the  workroom  has,  according  to  the  head 
of  the  drapery  department  of  a live  New 


England  store.  Speaking  of  some  of  the 
items  which  prevent  him  from  breaking 
even,  this  department  head  said  recently: 

“Customers  will  shop  as  keenly  on  the 
cost  of  making  hangings,  shades,  furni- 
ture covers,  or  other  upholstery  items,  as 
they  will  on  any  other  of  their  various 
wants.  They  will  look  at  my  materials 
and  compare  prices  with  those  of  my  com- 
petitors, and  at  times  with  the  offers  in 
ads  of  big  New  York  stores.  Then  they 
will  want  to  know  the  cost  of  making  up 
the  goods.  Here  they  will  pin  us  down 
to  a hard-and-fast  estimate,  and  then  go 
and  shop  for  a lower  price.  Very  often 
they  will  get  some  one  to  cut  under 
our  estimate  for  the  work.  But  what  is 
the  result?  The  job,  if  done  properly,  will 
cost  at  least  all  of  the  estimated  price,  and 
perhaps  more.  When  the  cost  exceeds  the 
estimate  the  profit  on  the  merchandise  is 
cut. 

Must  Cover  Expenses 

“Why  is  it  that  customers  who  know 
us  well  will  accept  our  statements  as  to 

HOW  CAN  I CHARGE 


quality  and  value  of  materials,  and  yet 
refuse  to  trust  us  to  treat  them  fairly  in 
the  cost  of  work  we  undertake  to  do  for 
them?  It  is,  of  course,  simply  impossible 
for  me,  or  for  any  one  else,  to  accurately 
forecast  the  exact  cost  of  any  piece  of 
work. 

“Here  are  some  of  the  things  we  must 
do  which  we  cannot  make  a separate 
charge  for,”  continued  this  department 
head : “Send  a man  to  measure  for  the 

work;  send  another  man  to  hang  it;  send 
for  materials  needed,  if  not  in  stock ; stand 
for  value  of  goods  cut  off  when  pattern 
makes  such  action  necessary;  add  proper 
percentage  to  cover  overhead  charges. 

Delays  Increase  Expense 

“I  can  estimate  with  fair  accuracy  what 
a piece  of  work  ought  to  cost.  I can  also 
estimate  how  much  time  it  ought  to  take, 
but  I cannot  make  the  shop  people  work 
steadily  on  each  job  in  turn.  It  follows 
that  I cannot  accurately  charge  up  the  cost 
of  labor  on  each  job.  Many  a time,  when 
a certain  piece  of  work  was  due,  it  was  not 
finished,  because  something  easier  or  more 


to  the  operative’s  liking  had  been  pushed 
through  ahead.  This,  of  course,  made 
overtime  work  necessary  on  the  neglected 
job,  and  thereby  increased  its  cost. 

“It  is  the  foreman’s  fault,  of  course,  but 
that  does  not  alter  the  overtime  cost. 

Labor  Frequently  Hostile 

“Did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  the  at- 
titude of  the  workroom  force  toward  the 
store?”  asked  the  department  head.  “To 
a man — or  woman — they  want  everything 
they  can  get  for  themselves,  regardless  of 
the  interests  of  their  employers.  I have 
noticed  repeatedly  that  while  they  are  dis- 
inclined to  hustle  on  a job  they  are  keen 
to  get  in  a full  charge  for  overtime,  wheth- 
er or  not  it  is  justified. 

“It  frequently  happens  that  a workman 
will  spoil  goods  to  the  value  perhaps  of  his 
full  day’s  pay,  but  he  ‘never  knows  any- 
thing about  it’  unless  he  was  seen  to  do  the 
damage.  This  is  one  of  the  things  that 
the  foreman  is  supposed  to  take  measures 
to  prevent,  but  he  seldom  is  in  a position 
to  stop  a man  from  wasting  material  in 
cutting.  One  check  on  such  waste  is  to 
measure  goods  before  and  after  cutting, 
and  hold  the  cutter  responsible  for  the 
quality  of  goods  actually  cut  from  the 
piece  as  shown  by  c'omparison  of  the  meas- 
urements recorded.” 

To  Buy  or  Hire  Machinery 

The  head  of  a large  upholstery  depart- 
ment recently  commented  on  his  need  for 
a new  machine  to  make  window  shades. 
The  machine  he  had  been  using  was  of  old 
type  and  of  limited  capacity.  He  had  seen 
the  machine  he  wanted,  and  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  had  to  have  it.  He  had 
not  decided,  however,  whether  to  buy  it 
or  to  hire  it.  If  he  bought  it,  its  up-keep 
might  be  a heavy  expense ; but  if  he  hired 
it,  the  maker  would  keep  it  in  repair.  The 
rental  would  not  be  heavy. 

When  last  seen,  this  buyer  had  not 
reached  a decision  as  to  the  advisability 
of  purchasing  the  machine.  Maybe  some 
of  our  readers  can  help  him  by  sending  us 
a brief  statement  of  some  of  their  experi- 
ences. 
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New  Prices  for  Carpets 

The  Nye  & Wait-Kilmarnack  Corporation  have 
issued  the  following  new  prices  on  Gold  Medal 
all-wool  Terry  4/4  carpets,  81%  cents  for  cut 
orders,  71%  cents  for  full  or  half  rolls,  and 
Cayuga  Terry  carpets  86  cents.  They  also  state 
that  special  dyeing  will  cost  10  per  cent  addi- 
tional. They  also  quote  Gold  Medal  cotton  chain 
ingrains  at  61%  cents,  Empire  all-wool  ingrains 
at  69  cents,  Empire  cotton  chain  at  59  cents, 
special  cotton  chain  at  46%  cents,  half  wool 
Union  at  40%  cents,  and  Union  at  37  cents. 

On  518  stair  goods  they  quote  Gold  Medal  all- 
wool  at  50  cents,  Gold  Medal  cotton  chain  at  43% 
cents,  and  Union  at  30%  cents. 
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DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST  RUG,  CARPET  AND  DRAPERY  SECTION 


V DU  PONT  ft 

%BRlKQjP 

REG.U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Craftsman  Quality 


The  Dealer 
Who  is  Keen  on 
Market  Conditions 


— who  knows  how  scarce,  and  how  ex- 
pensive, really  good  leather  is  today,  is 
pushing  his  sales  of  Fabrikoid.  He  pre- 
fers a standard  substitute  to  an  uncer- 
tainty. 

Fabrikoid — the  best  of  leather  substi- 
tutes— is  better  for  wear,  service  and  sat- 
isfaction than  most  leathers  now  in  the 
market. 

Better  for  your  customers — better  for 
your  store  prestige — better  for  your 
profits. 

Fabrikoid  is  unsurpassed  as  a covering 
for  couches,  chairs,  tables,  cushions, 
screens  and  panels.  It  commands  the 
best  class  of  trade  and  pays  a good  profit. 

It  is  now  used  by  a large  number  of  fur- 
niture manufacturers  for  upholstering, 
and  a similar  grade,  motor  quality,  is  be- 
ing used  for  upholstering  about  60  per 
cent  of  1916  automobiles. 

It  is  perfectly  adapted  to  recovering  seats 
when  other  materials  have  worn  out  or 
become  shabby. 

Join  the  long  line  of  Fabrikoid  dealers — 
send  for  samples  and  prices  today. 


DU  PONT  FABRIKOID  CO. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 
Canadian  Factory  and  Sales  Offices 

Toronto,  Canada 


We  Welcome 
Any  Test  of 
Our  Efficiency 


We  are  thoroughly  alive  to  our  leadership 
in  the  production  of  the  lines  mentioned 
below.  But  if  there  is  a single  firm  in 
America  not  familiar  with  our  strong  position 
in  the  manufacture  of  these  lines  we  would 
like  them  to  test  us  on  styles,  values  and  de- 
livery. We  are  strong  on  '‘service,”  and 
anxious  to  prove  it. 


Rug  Fringes,  Shade 
Fringes,  Gimp.  In  all 
the  staple  grades  and  col- 
orings. 

Lamp  Shade  Fringes. 

New  productions  in  all 
colorings  to  match  every 
color  scheme.  ( Stock 
carried  in  both  Chicago 
and  Philadelphia.) 


Rope  and  Mission  Por- 
tieres. In  great  range  of 
design  and  coloring. 

Embroideries  and  Appli- 
ques. Portieres  in  any 
school  of  design,  Lam- 
brequins, Motifs,  Bands. 

Metal  Braids.  A large 

variety. 


We  could  not  do  what  we  do  do  in 
volume  of  business  and  satisfactory  delivery  if 
it  were  not  for  our  big  busy  mills  in  Chicago 
and  Philadelphia. 


E.  L.  Mansure  Company 


CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

Michigan  Bird,  and  Lake  St.  Hartford  Bldg.,  17th  and  Broadway  Jefferson  Bldg,  5(4  Washington  St. 


PHILADELPHIA  FACTORY 

1415-1425  North  Street 
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Prizes  for  Best  Drapery  Display  Plans 


To  Stimulate  Interest  in  Salesmaking  and  Decorative  Displays  the  Economist 
Rug,  Carpet  and  Drapery  Section  Offers  Eight  Prizes  for  Practical  Suggestions 


We  believe  it  is  time  for  the  drapery 
buyer  to  consider  the  arrangement  of  his 
department  from  the  viewpoint  of  its  value 
as  a sales  factor. 

Unquestionably,  there  are  some  sec- 
tions of  this  department  where  improve- 
ment in  this  direction  would  be  difficult, 
but  there  are  other  sections  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  merchandise  is  not  so 
displayed  as  to  develop  a maximum  volume 
of  sales. 

A Common  Fault 

For  example,  many  drapery  depart- 
ments are  still  handling  lace  curtains  prac- 
tically in  the  same  method  employed  when 
department  stores  first  put  this  line  of  mer- 
chandise in  stock.  At  that  time  the  aver- 
age drapery  department  consisted  of  a dis- 
play rail  and  a bin  for  keeping  lace  cur- 
tains and  other  fabrics  clean  and  free  from 
dust,  and  the  purpose  of  the  department 
was  largely  to  sell  curtains,  etc.,  to  people 
who  came  and  asked  for  them.  There  was 
no  effort  to  create  a demand. 

In  many  stores  the  only  change  that  has 
been  made  is  in  the  replacement  of  the  iron 
display  rail  with  a brass  one  and  the  cheap 
pine  bins  with  bins  made  of  mahogany. 
This  has  resulted  in  a notable  improvement 
in  the  appearance  of  the  department,  but 
in  no  great  increase  in  the  selling  value  of 
the  arrangement. 

It  has  been  amply  demonstrated  in  all 
departments  of  the  store  that  merchandise 
out  of  sight  is  out  of  mind  with  the  con- 
sumer and  also  with  the  seller.  It  is  our 
belief  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  lace  cur- 
tains are  not  a bigger  factor  in  the  sales 
totals  of  some  drapery  departments  to-day 


lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  hidden  away 
from  the  consumer,  or,  at  best,  are  dis- 
played unattractively. 

Buyer  Must  Set  Styles 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  dra- 
pery buyer  has  to  depend  largely  upon  his 


own  efforts  to  make  sales.  He  does  not 
have  the  co-operation  of  magazines  and 
newspapers,  as  do  the  buyers  of  garments, 
dress  goods,  notions  and  similar  women’s 
wear.  Those  lines  of  merchandise  are  con- 


stantly in  the  public  eye.  It  is  impossible 
to  pick  up  a women’s  magazine  in  which 
they  are  not  featured  by  means  of  articles 
and  illustrations  showing  the  latest  style 
kinks  or  how  garments  can  be  made  at 
home. 

For  the  infinitesimal  amount  of  such 


assistance  received  by  the  drapery  depart- 
ment there  are  several  reasons.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  much  more  difficult  to  present 
a good  picture  of  a window  drape  than  to 
show  a new  dress  by  the  same  process. 
The  feature  of  the  window  drape,  to  a large 
extent,  is  the  delicacy  of  the  design  in  the 
materials.  In  the  case  of  a dress  the  fea- 
tures are  more  frequently  the  cut,  the  fit 
and  the  “silhouette” ; hence,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  make  a very  attractive  illustration 
of  a garment,  while  a pictorial  showing  of 
a window  drape  is  usually  unsatisfactory. 

Few  Periodicals  Show  Draperies 

When  the  magazines  and  newspapers 
do  show  pictures  of  home  interiors,  there- 
fore, they  usually  select  them  with  more 
regard  to  the  furniture  than  to  the  draper- 
ies, having  constantly  in  mind  the  neces- 
sity of  producing  a pleasing  picture.  Even 
then  the  results  are  apt  to  be  discourag- 
ingly  unattractive,  and,  as  a result,  while 
thousands  of  tons  of  paper  are  used  to  keep 
the  consumer  posted  on  every  twist  and 
turn  of  the  fashion  situation  as  applied  to 
wearing  apparel,  relatively  little  space  is 
devoted  to  the  problem  of  producing  a 
beautiful  home. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  drapery 
departments  to  so  display  their  merchan- 
dise as  to  help  to  create  the  greatest  possi- 
ble interest  in  home  decoration. 

To  stimulate  a thorough  consideration 
of  the  selling  value  of  various  kinds  of  de- 
partment arrangements,  the  Economist 


Display  of  Lace  Curtains  by  Hahne  & Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Note  the  Two  Sets  of  Rods  at  Different  Heights. 


(Continued  on  page  53) 
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Better  Feathers  As  a Basis 
for  Better  Business 


^ Read  some  plain,  homely  facts  on 
Feathers. 

^ If  you  sell  feathers — and  know  all  about 
them — these  facts  will  do  you  no  harm. 
They  may  do  your  business  and  your  cus- 
tomers considerable  good. 

tj  We  are  building  a business  as  Feather- 
makers  that  grows  larger  and  better  every 
day.  We  have  been  doing  so  for  nearly  sixty 
years,  and  our  success  and  experience  is  at 
the  service  of  every  merchant  who  sells 
feathers. 

Cfl  Fine  feathers  do  not  always  come  from 
fine  birds. 

{J  They  come,  rather,  from  the  infinite  care 
and  scrupulous  cleanliness  of  the  methods 
employed  by  the  maker  in  preparing  his  goods 
for  the  market. 

^ Many  dealers  found  this  out  years  ago — - 
some  at  considerable  cost  to  themselves  and 
their  customers.  Others  are  only  finding  it 
out  to-day. 

€J  Others  still  will  never  find  it  out,  because 
they  persist  in  the  idea  that  feathers  can  be 
bought  on  some  other  basis  than  that  of  abso- 
lute quality. 

^ Chas.  Emmerich  & Co.  were  the  first  to 
cure  and  cleanse  feathers  in  this  country.  We 
were  the  first  to  guarantee  our  goods.  In 
1905  we  began  a campaign  of  education  for 
dealers  and  consumers,  to  which  is  due 
unquestionably  the  present  agitation  for  sani- 
tary bedding  laws. 

This  firm  was  the  first  to  call  the  public’s 
attention  to  the  unsanitary  conditions  of 
most  of  the  pillows  made.  We  were  the  first 
to  warn  buyers  of  the  barnyard  dirt  so  often 
found  in  feathers  in  the  market.  We  were 
the  first  to  tell  of  the  necessity  of  removing 
scales  from  feathers  and  the  animal  matter 
within  the  quill  of  the  feather. 

CJ  We  told  of  the  necessity  of  removing 


animal  oil  from  feathers — the  only  guarantee 
against  feathers  acquiring  an  odor. 

^ For  over  ten  years  we  have  preached  the 
gospel  of  quality  feathers,  and  of  the  neces- 
sity of  right  manufacturing  methods  from  the 
beginning. 

C[  In  our  own  product  we  have  given  the  most 
careful  attention  to  feathers  from  the  time 
the  bird  was  born  until  it  was  plucked. 

CJ  We  have  given  the  greatest  care  and 
scrutiny  to  all  goods  accepted  into  our  fac- 
tory. We  have  never  used  butchers’  feathers. 
We  purchase  only  the  highest  grade  of  raw 
material — feathers  that  are  free  from  all  odor 
and  serious  impurities. 

€|  Even  with  this  consummate  care,  our 
feathers  undergo  processes  which  remove 
from  10  to  25%  of  dirt  and  animal  matter. 

<J  When  our  goods  leave  our  factory,  they 
are  absolutely  pure  and  above  reproach. 

Inquiries  among  our  dealers  bring  state- 
ments that  Emmerich  feathers  are  the  best  on 
the  market,  and  those  who  handle  merchan- 
dise of  merit  report  that  they  never  have 
complaints. 

€J  In  a word,  Emmerich  pillows  not  only  sell 
readily,  but  they  remain  sold  and  can  be 
depended  on  to  bring  re-orders  both  from  old 
and  calls  from  new  customers. 

^ An  open  invitation  is  extended  to  any  one 
to  visit  our  plant  and  inspect  our  methods  of 
feather  cleaning.  Such  a visit  will  prove 
both  interesting  and  instructive — and  bring 
the  realization  home  to  every  one  that 
Emmerich  feathers  are  made  on  a quality 
basis  and  are  the  safest  goods  to  buy. 

^ We  cordially  invite  correspondence  from 
dealers  who  have  had  trouble  in  their  feather 
departments  in  the  past.  For  all  such  we 
have  a product  that  is  absolutely  standard — 
that  is  made  entirely  on  a quality  basis  from 
the  beginning — and  that  is  the  most  profit- 
able and  satisfactory  basis  for  present  and 
future  business. 


Chas.  Emmerich  & Co. 

Makers  of  Fine  Feather  Pillows 

Huron  & Kingsbury  Streets 

Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 
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Sell  Readily  Now 

Vacuum  Cleaners  a Good  Fall  Item — 
Lead  to  Other  Sales  Also 

Fall  is  one  of  the  season’s  when  vacuum 
cleaner  sales  ought  to  come  easily.  With 
the  summer  vacations  over,  women  begin 
to  think  about  fixing  up  the  house  for  the 
winter.  They  may  not  go  at  the  job  quite 
as  thoroughly  as  in  the  spring,  but  the  very 
fact  that  the  housewife  does  not  want  to 
rip  up  carpets  makes  a vacuum  cleaner  all 
the  more  necessary. 

Examine  Your  Sales  Plans 

What  plans  have  you  made  to  push  the 
sale  of  this  merchandise  during  the  com- 
ing months?  Better  check  up  your  plans 
with  the  experience  of  others  and  see  if 
those  plans  can  be  improved. 

Vacuum  cleaners  must  be  sold  in  the 
home.  The  housewife  may  have  her  in- 
terest awakened  by  proper  display  in  the 
carpet  and  rug  department,  but,  as  a rule, 
the  purchase  of  any  article  that  costs  as 
much  as  a vacuum  cleaner  must  have  the 
approval  of  husband  as  well  as  of  wife. 

For  this  reason,  the  vacuum  cleaner 
section  ought  to  be  put  in  charge  of  one 
trustworthy  man,  who  will  spend  most  of 
his  time  demonstrating  the  machines  in  the 
homes  of  prospective  customers. 

Promote  One  of  Your  Men 

As  a general  rule,  it  is  better  not  to  hire 
a new  man  for  this  purpose,  but  to  pro- 
mote one  of  your  own  force.  The  disad- 
vantage of  hiring  a new  man  to  sell  vacuum 
cleaners  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  cannot  be 
familiar  with  the  store’s  methods,  nor  is 
he  likely  to  keep  the  store’s  welfare  in 
mind  as  well  as  his  own. 

Selling  as  he  does  in  the  homes  of  the 
people,  the  vacuum  cleaner  salesman  con- 
stantly has  the  opportunity  to  learn  of 
prospective  purchasers  of  all  sorts  of 
home-furnishings  and  housewares. 

Chance  to  Make  Rug  Sales 

Maybe  the  approaching  removal  into  a 
new  home  has  caused  a woman  to  realize 
her  need  for  a vacuum  cleaner.  If  the 
salesman  is  a man  who  has  been  brought 
up  to  the  store’s  ways  and  knows  its  mer- 
chandise and  its  policies,  he  is  in  an  ideal 
position  to  make  suggestions  as  to  the 
store’s  stocks  of  rugs,  draperies,  etc.,  and 
to  then  report  the  finding  of  such  prospects 
to  the  departments  interested,  so  that  they 
may  have  them  followed  up.  Such  co-op- 
eration has  in  many  instances  led  to  the 
landing  of  profitable  orders  as  a result  of 
the  vacuum  cleaner  salesman’s  tip. 

The  rug  buyer  of  a New  York  State 
store  advises  the  Economist  that  he  solved 
the  problem  of  getting  a good  representa- 
tive for  his  vacuum  cleaner  section  by  pro- 
moting one  of  hi3  carpet  layers  to  that 
position. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  a carpet 
layer  is  particularly  fitted  for  the  position. 
He  is  usually  of  a mechanical  turn  of  mind, 
and  is  in  the  habit  of  handling  tools ; there- 
fore, he  will  take  readily  to  the  vacuum 
cleaner  idea.  He  also  knows  from  personal 
experience  the  difficulty  of  laying  carpets, 


and  can  make  tins  knowledge  tell  in  his 
sales  arguments.  In  fact,  he  has  a fund  of 
general  information  regarding  floor  cover- 
ings which  enables  him  to  make  his  sales 
talk  interesting  and  convincing. 

A carpet  layer  also  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing  outside  work  where  he  was 
more  or  less  on  his  own  responsibility ; 
hence,  he  is  trained  to  meet  people  in  their 
homes  and  to  make  proper  use  of  his  time. 

Both  Store  and  Man  Profit 

The  department  head  referred  to  fur- 
ther stated  that  the  man  whom  he  pro- 
moted was  able  to  earn,  on  a commission 
basis,  50  per  cent  more  than  the  money  he 
had  been  making  as  a carpet  layer,  and 
was,  therefore,  well  satisfied  with  his  new 
job  and  took  pains  to  promote  the  interest 
of  the  carpet  and  rug  department  as  well 
as  his  own. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  buyer  saw  to  it 
that  his  rug  salesmen  utilized  every  oppor- 
tunity to  interest  people  in  vacuum  clean- 
ers, and  whenever  a prospect  developed  the 
name  was  turned  over  to  the  outside  man 
to  close  the  sale. 

An  Advertising  Suggestion 

There  are  several  other  details  in  the 
handling  of  vacuum  cleaners  which  are 
worth  consideration.  For  example,  a tag 
should  be  attached  to  all  your  rugs,  adver- 
tising the  fact  that  the  goods  will  last 
longer  if  cleaned  with  the  vacuum  cleaner 
which  you  are  selling. 

Another  important  factor  is  the  fol- 
lowing-up of  vacuum  cleaner  customers 
after  the  vacuum  cleaners  have  been  sold. 
The  average  woman  is  not  a good  me- 
chanic, and  will  allow  even  the  best  ma- 
chines to  get  “out  of  kilter.”  Experience 
has  shown  that  this  trouble  is  frequently 
caused  by  improper  oiling.  If  the  vacuum 
cleaner  salesman  calls  at  the  homes  of  cus- 
tomers after  they  have  had  the  machine 
for  two  weeks  or  a month  he  can  see  to  it 
that  the  cleaner  is  kept  oiled  and  in  good 
condition. 

By  this  service  he  earns  her  gratitude, 
and  very  often  he  obtains  the  livest  kind  of 
“tips”  as  to  prospects  for  other  sales,  for 
every  woman  with  a new  vacuum  cleaner 
is  proud  of  it,  and  takes  care  to  show  it 
to  her  neighbors. 

f- — 

Prizes  for  Display  Plans 

(Continued  from  page  51) 

offers  a series  of  prizes  for  the  best  articles 
on  “How  I Arrange  My  Drapery  Depart- 
ment and  Why.” 

What  to  Write  About 

We  hope  many  drapery  department 
heads  will  enter  this  contest,  but  it  is  free 
to  anyone  who  may  desire  to  compete.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  to  describe,  in  your  own 
language,  the  particular  features  of  a de- 
partment, and  its  arrangement,  which,  in 
your  opinion,  are  most  effective  from  a sell- 
ing standpoint.  State  the  advantages  of 
the  department  layout,  and,  if  there  be 
any,  describe  the  disadvantages.  Make 
your  article  as  brief  or  as  long  as  you  care 
to.  The  facts  are  the  chief  essential. 

We  offer  eight  prizes  for  the  best  ar- 
ticles : First  prize,  $20 ; second  prize,  $15 ; 


third  prize,  $10,  and  a year’s  subscription 
to  the  Dry  Goods  Economist  as  each  of 
the  next  five  prizes. 

A photo  of  the  department  will  be  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  article,  but  it  is 
not  essential  and  will  not  figure  in  the 
awarding  of  the  prizes. 

Articles,  to  receive  consideration,  must 
be  in  our  hands  not  later  than  Nov.  15, 
1916. 

The  articles  submitted  will  be  exam- 
ined by  a board,  consisting  of  a manufac- 
turer of  drapery  goods,  a member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Economist  Training  School 
and  the  head  of  the  Dry  Goods  Econo- 
mist’s Rug,  Carpet  and  Drapery  De- 
partment. 

Open  to  All 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
this  competition  is  open  freely  to  all  per- 
sons who  may  desire  to  compete,  without 
charge  or  consideration  of  any  kind.  Pro- 
spective contestants  need  not  be  Econo- 
mist subscribers  in  order  to  compete  for 
the  prizes  offered. 

New  Upholstery  Club 

Pacific  Coast  Men  Get  Together  for  Better- 
ment of  Trade  Conditions 

An  association  of  upholstery  men  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  was  formed  on  Aug.  4. 
The  membership  of  the  new  organization 
includes  department  buyers  and  wholesale 
salesmen.  At  the  first  meeting  the  princi- 
ple was  laid  down  that  all  members  should 
endeavor  to  promote  co-operation  and 
friendship  between  the  men  engaged  in 
the  drapery  trade ; also  that  men  repre- 
senting Eastern  concerns  should  endeavor 
to  put  a stop  to  price  cutting  by  their  cus- 
tomers, in  order  that  all  should  be  enabled 
to  get  better  profits. 

W.  H.  Cusick,  buyer  for  the  City  of 
Paris  Dry  Goods  Co.,  was  elected  presi- 
dent, and  E.  Kreiss,  of  L.  Kreiss  & Sons, 
was  elected  secretary. 

Buyers  Meet  in  Portland 

Buyers’  Week  is  an  annual  event  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing buyers  of  various  goods  together. 
This  year’s  event,  which  was  held  during 
the  first  week  of  this  month,  was  attended 
by  “quite  a big  gathering  of  merchants 
and  buyers  from  all  over  the  Pacific 
Northwest,”  according  to  a letter  just  re- 
ceived from  Jabez  Osborne,  buyer  of 
floorcoverings  and  furniture  for  the 
Fraser-Paterson  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

f 

The  Bigelow-Hartford  Carpet  Co.  will  open  a 
selling  office  in  the  Chambers  Building,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  on  Sept.  1. 

Wm.  G.  Sieger  has  joined  the  staff  of  Joseph 
Wild  & Co.,  and  will  visit  the  trade  in  New  York 
State  as  successor  to  Chas.  M.  Morse. 

On  Saturday,  Aug.  5,  the  Boston  Carpet  Club 
held  its  first  outing.  The  party,  numbering  115, 
journeyed  to  Nantasket  Beach  by  steamer,  arriv- 
ing at  about  2 p.  m.  After  a shore  dinner  had 
been  enjoyed  there  was  a baseball  game  between 
a team  from  the  Jordan-Marsh  Co.  and  one  from 
H.  R.  Lane  Co.  The  former  won,  by  a score  of  5 
to  4.  There  were  also  a number  of  races  and 
other  games. 
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Draperies 
Upholstery  Goods 

Rugs 

Our  province  is  to  select  for  you  goods  that 
will  sell  quickly,  goods  with  the  mark  of 
distinction  that  can  be  marked  at  QUICK- 
SELLING prices. 

See  our  lines. 

Witcombe,  McGeachin  & Co. 

IMPORTERS 

Sundour  Building,  20-24  West  37th  Street,  New  York 


An  employer 
SHOULD  study 
his  help  as  a gen- 
eral studies  his 
army! 

And  not  only  look 
after  their  physical 
welfare,  but  their 
mental  welfare  as 
well! 

A person’s  mental  atti- 
tude determines  his  ac- 
tions! 

If  he  thinks  construc- 
tively about  his  work  he 
will  help  you  to  make 
more  money. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you 
that  the  mind  needs 
food  as  much  as  the 
stomach  needs  food — if 
you  are  to  expect  any 
satisfactory  results  from 
either  ? 

“Mind  food” — for  your  em- 
ployees— that  will  make  them 
think  constructively  and 
helpfully  about  your  busi- 
ness— 

— is  served  in  palatable  form 
every  Saturday — in 


THE  DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 


August  26,  1916 
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I Week  in  the  Trade 

Concise  Outline  of  Conditions  in  Lead- 
ing Dry  Goods  Lines 

All  kinds  of  raw  materials  continue 
high,  with  no  immediate  prospect  of  a re- 
| cession.  Cotton  gained  strength  this  week 
on  the  publication  of  the  government’s 
weather  report,  which  showed  injury  to 
1 the  plants  in  a number  of  sections.  Manu- 
* facturers  of  textiles  are  further  hampered 
S by  the  labor  conditions.  While  operatives 
■ i are  receiving  higher  wages  than  were  ever 
/ dreamed  of,  their  efficiency  is,  if  anything, 
below  normal,  and  though  many  mills  offer 
a premium  for  greater  production  the  net 
increase  in  output  is  very  limited.  Alto- 
gether, in  spite  of  the  higher  prices  the 
mills  are  receiving  for  their  product,  there 
I is  good  reason  for  believing  that  their 
profits  are  not  increased  to  any  extent. 
Incidentally,  the  expected  release  of  labor 
through  the  cessation  of  war  contracts 
looks  like  a mistaken  belief,  in  view  of  the 
new  and  rash  credits  now  being  created  in 
this  country. 

Under  present  circumstances,  manufac- 
turers are  looking  toward  the  future  with 
anxiety.  They  are  well  sold  up  until  the 
end  of  this  year,  and  many  of  them — espe- 
cially knit-goods  plants — to  a considerably 
more  distant  date.  Yet  the  future  holds 
so  much  uncertainty  that  there  is  no  en- 
couragement for  the  mills  to  largely  in- 
crease their  output,  even  if  they  had  suffi- 
cient operatives  to  do  so. 

Has  Top  Been  Reached? 

Retail  merchants  throughout  the  coun- 
i try  likewise  are  striving  to  forecast  the 
i trend  of  prices.  The  rise  in  all  classes  of 
textiles  had  caused  some  to  believe  that 
j the  top  had  been  reached,  yet  new  advances 
I were  made  this  week,  and  the  active  de- 
mand, together  with  the  raw-material- 
and-labor  situation,  suggests  the  possibil- 
ity of  prices  going  still  higher.  In  some 
lines,  too,  the  continued  increase  of  exports 
is  an  important  factor. 

Against  this  is  to  be  set  the  possibility, 
slight  as  it  may  now  seem,  of  the  war’s 
ending,  at  a comparatively  early  date. 
True,  readjustment  to  the  conditions  thus 
. created  would  be  attended  by  serious  prob- 
lems, and  might  be  slow ; nevertheless,  the 
subsequent  developments  would  immedi- 
ately be  discounted,  seeing  that  business 
and  finance  work  not  on  the  present,  but 
on  the  future.  The  safest  plan  for  all  con- 
cerned is  to  provide  for  one’s  needs  on 
the  basis  dictated  by  the  store’s  sales  rec- 
ords and  the  immediate  prospects,  avoid- 
ing speculation  in  merchandise. 

Cotton  Goods  Higher 

With  cotton  still  hovering  around  the 
15-cent  point,  and  with  an  active  de- 
mand for  goods,  staple  cotton  fabrics 
showed  further  strength,  accompanied  by 

isome  advances.  As  was  promised  last 
week,  4/4  Fruit  of  the  Loom  was  put  up 
to  10  cents,  an  advance  of  ^4  cent  a yard. 
Several  brands  of  heavy  colored  cottons 
made  by  one  manufacturing  organization 
and  two  other  prominent  brands  of 
bleached  cottons  were  also  pegged  upward. 


Many  other  advances  have  been  ef- 
fected without  announcement  as  to  the  new 
quotations.  Brown  sheetings  generally 
have  gone  up  Vi  to  >4  cent.  Some  makes 
of  colored  cottons  were  advanced  1 cent 
a yard,  on  the  ground  that  buyers  desire  a 
greater  depth  of  color  than  has  been  put 
into  the  goods  of  late. 

Silks  Continue  Firm 

It  is  generally  held  that  a sale  of  some 
1600  pieces  of  poplins  to  a large  jobber 
has  no  bearing  on  the  silk  market  or  on 
the  desirability  of  the  weave  in  question. 
In  every  other  direction,  prices  for  silks 
continue  high  and  firm,  and  some  of  the 
mills  are  so  well  sold  up  on  fall  goods  that 
they  are  making  no  effort  to  obtain  spring 
orders.  This  is  especially  true  of  manu- 
facturers of  fancy  silks.  In  a quiet  way, 
however,  special  styles  of  spring  fancies 
have  been  shown  and  orders  taken. 

Open  Spring  Dress  Goods 

In  wool  and  worsted  dress  goods  some 
buyers  are  in  the  New  York  market  for 
current  needs,  but  active  operations  on  the 
part  of  the  retailers  will  not  begin  until 
next  month.  Mills  continue  to  place  re- 
strictions on  the  quantities  they  agree  to 
deliver  to  large  buyers.  Those  making 
plain  woolens  have  had  an  excellent  busi- 
ness on  fabrics  of  velour  construction  for 
spring. 

The  opening  of  spring  fancies  by  some 
of  the  large  dress  goods  mills  this  week 
attracted  a fair  degree  of  interest.  As 
was  expected,  the  prices  are  higher. 

Big  Store’s  Example 

The  holding  by  a large  concern  in  Ohio 
of  a sale  of  linens  at  this  time,  when  such 
merchandise  bids  fair  to  become  as  scarce 
as  the  proverbial  hen’s  teeth,  is  accounted 
for  by  the  goods  being  a delivery  which 
was  months  overdue,  and  was,  therefore, 
charged  at  old  prices.  That  the  linens,  if 
held,  would  within  a reasonable  time  have 
reached  a figure  much  higher  even  than 
the  exorbitant  prices  now  ruling  is  as- 
sured. Here,  however,  was  a case  where 
a big  and  progressive  concern  declined  to 
carry  merchandise  on  a speculative  basis. 
The  moral  should  be  plain  to  others. 

A large  number  of  women’s  garment 
buyers  are  in  the  New  York  market.  In 
the  coat  and  suit  branch  the  improvement 
in  the  manufacturing  situation  has  been 
remarkable,  all  the  factories  now  being 
practically  on  a normal  basis.  The  mak- 
ers, however,  are  seriously  handicapped 
by  the  shortage  of  materials,  as  well  as 
by  the  high  prices.  In  the  dress  branch, 
conditions  are  irregular.  Some  houses  are 
doing  a good  business,  while  in  others  buy- 
ers are  somewhat  of  a rarity.  The  waist 
demand  is  generally  active. 
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L.  R.  Alexander,  who  for  the  last  three  years 
has  represented  the  North  Shore  Dress  Co., 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  has  associated  himself  with 
Crippen  & Reid,  dress  and  middy  manufacturers, 
Baltimore,  Md.  With  his  new  concern  Mr.  Alex- 
ander will  have  charge  of  the  New  York  office, 
recently  opened  in  the  Oppenheim-Collins  Build- 
ing, 33  West  Thirty-fourth  Street,  also  repre- 
senting the  firm  in  New  'iork  State  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 


Changes  at  Gimbels’ 

In  the  New  York  store  of  Gimbel  Brothers  the 
vacancy  created  by  the  resignation  of  R.  F. 
Gamble,  superintendent,  has  been  filled  through 
the  promotion  of  Thomas  Foley  to  that  post.  Mr. 
Foley  was  formerly  superintendent  of  the  con- 
cern’s “subway  stores,”  as  the  basements  are 
termed. 

Hedley  Clarke,  Jr.,  who  was  for  some  time 
aisle  man  in  the  subway  stores,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the 
basements.  Mr.  Clarke’s  experience  before  en- 
tering the  employ  of  Gimbel  Brothers  includes 
several  years  of  service  in  the  New  York  store 
of  John  Wanamaker  and  with  Stern  Bros. 

May  Be  a Prisoner 

We  are  glad  to  report  that  doubt  exists  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  recent  report  as  to  Adam  P. 
Jenkins  of  W.  J.  Jenkins  & Co.,  Belfast,  Ireland, 
having  been  killed  in  action  on  the  British  front 
in  France.  Though  the  report  came  from  an  offi- 
cial source  and  was  corroborated  by  some  of  his 
comrades,  later  information  received  by  A.  S. 
Miller,  the  firm’s  New  York  representative,  is  to 
the  effect  that  Mr.  Jenkins’  name  appeared  on  a 
list  of  wounded  prisoners  in  Germany  forwarded 
by  the  Red  Cross  Society.  Mr.  Jenkins’  many 
friends  in  Ireland  and  in  this  country  sincerely 
hope  that  the  later  report  is  correct. 

Shorten  Saturday  Hours 

Despite  the  fact  that  their  move  met  with 
no  co-operation  or  indorsement  on  the  part  of 
other  local  concerns,  Hochheimer  & Co.,  Bakers- 
field, Cal.,  gave  their  150  employees  a short  day 
at  the  week’s  end  during  July  and  for  the 
present  month.  It  is  customary  in  Bakers- 
field, where  farmers  and  other  rural  residents  do 
most  of  their  shopping  on  Saturday,  to  keep 
open  until  9.30  or  10  p.  m.  on  that  day  throughout 
the  year.  Hence,  the  action  taken  by  Hochheimer 
& Co.  of  closing  on  Saturdays  at  2 p.  m.  during 
the  hot  months  is  of  a radical  character. 

The  firm  have  also  adopted  the  policy  of  hav- 
ing all  their  employees  take  their  vacations  dur- 
ing August,  thus  causing  the  disruption  of  the 
force  to  be  confined  to  four  weeks  instead  of  ex- 
tending over  the  summer. 
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Salesmen’s  Conference 


About  35  of  the  Corticelli  Silk  Mills’  150  trav- 
eling salesmen  were  the  guests  of  the  concern 
at  its  Florence  (Mass.)  plant  on  the  10th  and 
11th  of  this  month.  The  gathering  was  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  officials  of  the 
company.  The  proceedings  began  with  a lunch- 
eon, followed  by  baseball  and  golf.  In  the  eve- 
ning the  heads  of  departments  and  overseers  from 
the  concern’s  mills  in  Florence,  Leeds  and  Hay- 
denville  joined  the  salesmen  at  a dinner.  An 
address  on  “Salesmanship  and  Ideals”  was  de- 
livered by  a representative  of  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute,  New  York.  Ira  Dimock, 
president  of  the  company,  who  is  now  nearly 
ninety  years  old,  made  a brief  speech.  Mution 
pictures  illustrating  the  manufacture  of  silk  and 
views  of  the  mills  were  shown.  During  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  salesmen  inspected  the  concern’s 
plants  in  Florence,  Leeds  and  Haydenville. 

A noteworthy  feature  of  the  gathering  was 
the  long  periods  during  which  the  salesmen  have 
been  connected  with  the  concern,  many  having  a 
service  record  of  a quarter-century  or  more. 
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The  first  annual  outing  recently  given  by  the 
Benedict  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  was  a highly  successful  affair.  The  300 
participants  started  at  8 a.  m.  on  five  special 
street  cars,  arriving  at  a nearby  lake  about  two 
hours  later.  Besides  fishing,  boating  and  bathing 
there  were  athletic  sports.  Harry  L.  Benedict, 
president  of  the  concern,  George  N.  Crouse,  vice- 
president,  and  E.  B.  Kingsley,  superintendent, 
took  an  active  part  in  making  the  proceedings 
enjoyable  to  all. 
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“STORK” 

Waterproof  Pants 


Are  made  of  the  famous  waterproof 
“Stork”  sheeting  with  an  outer  covering 
of  fine  quality  nainsook.  Absolutely 
waterproof,  neat,  comfortable  and  thor- 
oughly sanitary.  Known  to  mothers 
everywhere  through  our  advertising  in 
women’s  magazines. 

and  at  a good  profit.  Ask  your  own  job- 
cannot  supply  you  promptly,  advise  us 


MARK 


•the  word  or  the 
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‘Stork”  Pants 


HOTEL  IMPERIAL 


Broadway,  31st  to  32nd  St.,  New  York  City 


Nearer  to  Everything 
Than  Anything 
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Make  us  your 
HEADQUARTERS 
While  in  New  York 


At  Herald  Square,  the 
radial  center  of  transpor- 
tation. One  block  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Term- 
inal, a few  minutes  from 
Grand  Central  Station. 
Surface,  subway  and  ele- 
vated service  direct  to  the 
Hotel,  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  shopping  dis- 
trict. 


600  Rooms, 
single  or  en  suite 

Single, 

$1.50  per  day  up 

With  bath, 
$2.00  per  day  up 


Try  our  new  popular 
priced  restaurant.  An  in- 
novation in  one  of  Broad- 
way’s leading  hotels. 


SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  GIVING  FULL  PARTICULARS  AND  MAP 
OF  THE  CITY 


WILLARD  D.  ROCKEFELLER, 

Manager 
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New  Season  Ahead! 

Store  Executives  and  Salespeople 

Need  Right  View  of  Fall  Selling 

“And  now  it  is  September  and  we  must 
begin  all  over  again,”  says  the  wise  head 
of  the  store  to  his  corps  of  department 
managers  and  his  salesforce.  And  when 
he  says  this  he  means  many  things.  But 
the  most  important  of  the  many  is  that  a 
new  season  in  the  store  requires  new  view- 
points about  goods,  service  and  values. 
Spring  and  fall  are  somewhat  alike  in 
aspect.  They  are  the  seasons  of  new 
goods  and  the  season  of  natural  buying 
on  the  customers’  part — buying  that  is 
prompted  by  season  needs.  The  summer 
comes  in  between  them  and  lasts  long 
enough  to  cast  a color  of  its  own  on  all 
the  store  activities,  and  it  even  colors  the 
frame  of  mind  of  everyone  in  the  store. 
And  this  frame  of  mind  does  not  suit  the 
needs  of  autumn  activities  in  the  store, 
because  summer  is  a season  of  more  or 
less  stimulative  selling. 

So  the  head  of  the  house  who  realizes 
that  this  condition  exists  takes  it  seriously, 
and  goes  about  getting  himself  and  his 
help,  big  and  little,  into  the  autumn  frame 
of  mind. 

Where  the  Boss  Begins 

Whom  does  the  boss  begin  with  when 
the  getting-the-right-attitude  time  comes 
around?  Himself?  Yes;  he  begins  with 
himself,  if  he  is  a store  executive  in  the 
fullest  sense.  He  begins  with  himself  be- 
cause he  will  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  big  thinking  and  the  big  doing  that 
are  to  make  autumn  selling  successful. 

He  studies  the  situation  over  alone  per- 
haps— not  at  one  sitting,  but  through 
many  days — and  he  decides  on  a course  of 
conduct  for  himself.  He  studies  the  local 
situation.  He  begins  with  his  town  and 
its  people.  Is  the  town  any  bigger  in  popu- 
lation than  it  was  this  time  last  year? 
The  extra  100  or  200  population  does  not 
amount  to  so  much,  but  the  way  in  which 
the  population  grew  amounts  to  some- 
thing. 

Merchants’  Co-operation 

Is  it  the  natural  result  of  the  town’s 
healthy  effort  to  attract  desirable  enter- 
prise to  the  town?  Is  it  the  result  of  the 
effects  of  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce 
or  Business  Men’s  Association?  If  it  is 
any  of  these  things,  it  bodes  well  for  the 
merchants  of  the  town.  They,  one  and 
all,  cannot  help  being  benefited  by  the 
steadily  increasing  outlet  for  their  goods. 

In  short,  if  the  town  is  growing  in 
population  from  constructive  causes,  the 
merchant  who  is  looking  ahead  to  the 
opening  of  autumn  business  can  place  his 
activities  on  a 3ound  basis.  He  is  in  a 
live  town.  That  is  one  thing,  a big  thing. 

Within-Store  Co-operation 

But  inside  the  store!  There  is  the 
main  place  to  3tudy  the  use  and  value  of 


co-operation.  The  head  of  the  house  must 
see  to  it  that  each  member  of  his  buying 
force  is  in  accord  with  every  other  mem- 
ber, and  that  they  all  are  in  accord  with 
him.  Then  he  must  see  that  the  buying 
organization  and  the  merchandising  or- 
ganization are  in  accord  with  the  adver- 
tising department’s  views  and  plans  for 
autumn. 

How  many  heads  of  stores  really  give 
this  important  point  its  due  and  timely 
consideration?  The  wise  head  is  consid- 
ering it  right  now.  He  is  urging  every 
buyer  to  acquaint  himself  with  tne  new 
goods  in  his  own  department  and  the  goods 
of  his  fellow  buyers’  departments.  All 
together,  their  combined  stocks  make  up 
the  store  stocks,  the  proper  selling  of 
which  will  bring  the  house  a volume  of 
business,  new  customers  and  additional 
profits. 

Adman  and  Buyer  Co-operation 

The  adman  is  the  “servant  in  the 
house,”  the  servant,  and  the  co-worker, 
of  every  department  head.  Is  he  in  ac- 
cord with  the  views  of  the  buyers?  Is  he 
familiar  with  the  new  goods  that  are  com- 
ing in  day  by  day  for  fall  selling?  Does 
he  know  the  new,  and  sometimes  unfavor- 
able conditions  under  which  the  merchan- 
dise was  procured  ? Some  classes  of  goods 
are  scarce  this  fall ; others  have  advanced 
in  price. 

Is  this  all  worked  out  between  the  ad- 
man and  his  friends  the  buyers?  Maybe 
it  is;  and  maybe  it  is  not.  But  the 
thoughtful  store  chief  is  now  working  it 
out.  Are  you? 

Co-operation  of  Salespeople 

And  the  salespeople ! Are  they  getting 
into  the  spirit  of  the  new  season?  The 
store  is  in  good  luck,  if  they  are.  And  it 
will  be  in  better  luck  later  on,  if  a little 
extra  effort  is  put  forth  right  now. 

Educate  the  salespeople  to  the  new 
season  conditions.  Get  them  out  of  the 
summer  frame  of  mind  about  service ; get 
them  out  of  the  summer  attitude  about 
merchandise.  Point  out  the  special  condi- 
tions that  govern  merchandising  this  fall. 
Tell  them  why  some  lines  will  be  better 
this  fall,  and  why  others  will  be  poor  or 
scarce  or  absent.  They  must  meet  the 
customer  face  to  face.  They  will  sell 
better  if  they  know  all  there  is  to  know. 

Hold  General  Meetings 

Plan  for  several  general  store  meet- 
ings, where  buyers,  salesfolk,  admen,  floor- 
men  and  executives  may  talk  things  over 
together  and  plan  out  a season’s  campaign. 
Big  stores  are  doing  these  things  now. 
Some  small  and  medium  sized  stores  are 
doing  it.  Stores  of  all  sizes  need  to  do  it. 

You  are  the  head  of  a store.  This  is 
just  to  remind  you.  You  can  think  of 
many  things  not  touched  upon  here.  But 
September  will  be  almost  here  by  the  time 
you  read  this,  and  the  opening  of  the  new 
season,  the  newest  kind  of  a season,  too. 


Advertise  Improvements 

As  a general  rule,  the  public  is  not 
directly  interested  in  the  store’s  equip- 
ment. All  they  care  about  is  values  and 
goods.  Still,  they  like  quick  service  and 
comfortable  service.  You  need  not  brag 
to  the  public  about  your  extra  doors  if 
you  have  lately  put  in  a new  entrance,  or 
your  improved  windows,  or  your  new  ven- 
tilating system.  You  need  not  crow  about 
the  things  just  as  new  doors,  new  windows, 
new  ventilating  system.  But  you  can  use 
them  all  as  the  basis  of  argument  concern- 
ing your  willingness  and  ability  to  serve 
the  public  well. 

Whether  you  have  a completely  new 
store  or  just  some  new  conveniences,  your 
public  will  think  none  the  less  of  you  for 
telling  in  your  ads  why  you  have  a new 
building  or  a new  door,  or  a better  cur- 
rent of  fresh  air.  Tell  them  about  it.  And 
tell  them  about  the  extra  floormen,  the 
extra  doorboys,  the  new  elevator  men,  the 
three  new  delivery  wagons  or  trucks  and 
the  new  drivers.  Point  out  that  all  these 
extra  conveniences  are  designed  to  help 
the  public  in  getting  in  and  out  of  the 
store  more  comfortably  while  they  are  in 
it.  It  is  little,  but  it  is  important. 

Increase  the  store  efficiency  at  every 
point  possible ; and  then  tell  about  it.  Now 
is  a good  time. 


If  Prices  Are  Higher 

Have  you  prepared  yourself  and  your 
salespeople  for  the  possibility  of  dissatis- 
faction on  account  of  higher  prices  on  cer- 
tain lines  of  goods?  It  may  be  that  there 
will  not  be  any  dissatisfaction  ; but,  if  there 
is,  are  you  prepared  to  tell  the  truth  effec- 
tively and  convincingly?  Or  are  you  going 
to  permit  salespeople  to  flounder  around 
and  lose  the  customer’s  confidence  and 
good-will  and,  finally,  her  business? 

You  may  be  carrying  only  one  or  two 
items  on  which  there  is  a noticeable  ad- 
vance in  price,  and  it  may  be  only  now 
and  then  that  a customer  will  question 
or  complain.  But  once  or  twice  is  too 
often  if  the  salesperson  has  to  harm  the 
store  because  of  inability  to  give  the  real 
reason  and  give  it  clearly. 

And  high  price  is  not  the  only  point. 
You  may  not  have  some  numbers  in  cer- 
tain lines  of  goods,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  you  cannot  get  them,  or  were  afraid 
to  stock  them  because  you  thought  you 
could  not  place  reorders  later  when  you 
needed  them. 

Customers  only  buy  to  serve  their  own 
needs.  They  may  be  most  sensible  and 
reasonable,  but  they  are  not  merchants, 
only  customers.  You  must  help  them. 
Can  you  do  it?  Can  the  salespeople  do  it? 
What  are  you  going  to  say  to  a customer 
who  wants  a certain  kind  of  glove,  for 
instance,  or  a particular  type  of  lace  or 
some  color  in  dress  goods,  and  cannot  get 
it  because  you  have  not  it  in  stock? 

Just  think  these  things  over,  and  then 
talk  them  over  with  your  selling  force. 


Specialization 

The  only  concern 
manufacturing 

Maternity 

DRESSES 

exclusively 

Made  on 
lines  that  are 
hygienically 
correct 


116-120  West  32nd  St. 
New  York 


TRADE  ACCEPTANCES 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  Acceptances  as  a 
means  of  increasing  and  simplifying  domestic  and 
foreign  trade,  we  have  prepared  and  issued  an 
interesting  and  valuable  monograph  on  this 
subject. 

Copies  on  Application 

AMERICAN  EXCHANGE  NATIONAL  BANK 

128  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Velvets,  Plushes,  Velveteens,  Golfette  Cords, 
& -nr  t Corduroys  n 


Sole  Selling  Agents  for 

THE  AMERICAN  VELVET  COMPANY 
Stonington,  Conn. 

A . W I M P F H ElM ER.  c?  B R.O. 

Established  1845 

450  to  460  Fourth  Ave.  At  31st  St.  NEW  YORK 


riiiiiiiiiii- 


otal 
iroadhurst 
,ee  Co. 


Manchester, 

England 


Manufacturers 

of 


White  £r  Colored 
Cotton  Novelties; 


Samples  of  their  full* 
line  can  be  seen  at 


387  4th  Avenue 
at  27th  St. 

New  York 
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Design  Protection  Bill  Revised  and  Reported 

Measure  Is  Now  on  Calendar  and  Will  Come  Up  During  Next  Session  of  Congress — 
Opposition  to  Tariff  Commission  Plan  Under  Guise  of  Economy 


Washington,  Aug.  23,  1916. — The 
Morrison  bill,  providing  for  the  registra- 
tion of  designs,  was  favorably  reported  to 
the  House  during  the  week  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Patents. 

The  measure  now  on  the  House  calen- 
dar is  known  as  H.  R.  17290,  and  is  the 
third  revision  that  has  been  made  to  meet 
the  objections  offered  by  various  interests 
brought  out  at  the  hearings  held  by  the 
committee  early  in  the  year.  Chairman 
Morrison  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Patent  Committee  believe  that  the  amend- 
ments now  carried  take  care  of  the  several 
objections,  and  hold  that  there  is  little,  if 
any,  danger  of  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
posed statute  injuring  any  legitimate  en- 
terprise. 

To  Protect  Retailers 

The  objection  of  the  retail  merchants 
that  the  legislation  might  in  certain  in- 
stances operate  to  expose  them  to  intimi- 
dation or  blackmail,  or  a least  to  annoy- 
ance, through  threats  of  suits  for  infringe- 
ment, has  been  met,  the  committee  be- 
lieves, by  the  amendment  giving  the  courts 
authority  to  dispense  with  the  assessment 
of  profits  and  damages  where  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  infringement  has  been  in- 
nocent and  without  notice. 

Section  18  of  the  new  bill  also  meets 
this  objection  by  placing  in  the  hands  of 
merchants  a remedy  against  the  annoyance 
of  continued  notices  or  threats  of  suits. 
It  reads  as  follows : 

That  any  person  who,  either  directly  or 
through  a customer,  has  been  notified  that  he  is 
or  was  infringing  a copyright  secured  hereunder, 
or  who  has  been  threatened  with  suit  for  the  in- 
fringement thereof,  may  serve  the  registrant  of 
such  design  with  notice  in  writing  calling  upon 
him  to  bring  suit  for  the  alleged  infringement. 
After  service  of  such  notice  and  until  he  has 
commenced  suit,  either  at  law  or  in  equity,  the 
registrant  shall  not  direct  further  notice  or  threat 
of  suit  for  substantially  the  same  alleged  in- 
fringement to  such  person  or  to  any  customer  of 
such  person;  and  unless  such  suit  is  brought  with- 
in two  months  after  the  service  of  the  notice  and 
prosecuted  to  a trial  or  hearing,  the  registrant 
shall  not  recover  any  profits  or  damages  for  the 
alleged  infringement. 

Exempts  Fashion  Publishers 

The  amended  bill  carries  a provision 
also  to  the  effect  that  registration  there- 
under shall  not  limit  the  right  of  any  one 
to  make,  sell,  or  use,  or  illustrate  in  any 
publication,  articles- of  manufacture  of  any 
fashion,  or  patterns  thereof,  which  are  not 
substantial  copies  or  imitations  of  the  spe- 
cific design  registered.  The  term  “fash- 
ion” is  stated  to  mean  the  prevailing  mode 
in  things  subject  to  changes  in  style,  and 
not  the  design  of  any  special  thing. 

Short  and  Simple  Procedure 

The  purpose  of  the  measure,  as  re- 
ported in  detail  in  this  correspondence  at 
the  time  of  the  hearings,  is  to  offer  a speed- 
ier and  cheaper  method  of  procuring  pro- 
tection for  industrial  designs  than  is  now 


(By  the  Economist's  Correspondent.) 

afforded  under  the  patent  laws.  The  pro- 
posed procedure  is  short  and  simple,  re- 
sembling the  practice  in  copyright  cases 
rather  than  in  patent  cases. 

The  terms  for  which  protection  are 
given  are  3,  10  and  20  years  respectively. 
The  fees  to  be  paid  are  $1,  $10  and  $30,  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  the  several  terms. 

Limits  of  Bill’s  Scope 

The  present  bill  does  not  cover  any  sub- 
ject matter  embraced  in  the  present  patent 
laws  other  than  those  relating  to  design 
patents,  but  is  expressly  limited  to  designs 
having  no  functional  or  mechanical  pur- 
pose. While  the  designs  to  receive  pro- 
tection relate  only  to  the  form  and  appear- 
ance of  manufactured  products,  they  do 
affect  a large  and  increasing  element  in  the 
industry  and  commerce  of  the  country. 

The  immense  sales  in  America  of  the 
products  of  the  best  designers  abroad  de- 
monstrate, according  to  the  report  of  the 
committee,  that  American  designers  can 
profitably  produce  the  best  and  finest  re- 
sults if  given  convenient,  early,  and  inex- 
pensive protection.  Schools  of  design  are 
being  established  in  the  United  States,  the 
report  states,  and  conditions  seem  ripe  for 
the  production  in  America  of  goods  that 
will  be  the  equal  of  the  world’s  best,  and 
satisfy  the  most  discriminating  of  Ameri- 
can purchasers.  The  proponents  of  the 
measure  expect  it  will  open  a large  field  for 
the  development  and  employment  in  Amer- 
ica of  much  skilled  labor  of  a high  order, 
receiving  liberal  compensation. 

Don’t  Fear  Excessive  Litigation 

Some  members  of  the  committee  were 
at  first  inclined  to  fear  that  the  lack  of 
original  safeguards  in  the  proceedings 
might  lead  to  excessive  litigation.  The 
fact  that  the  copyright  law  has  not  pro- 
duced such  results  went  far,  however,  to 
allay  fears  in  this  respect. 

Referring  to  this  objection,  Chairman 
Morrison,  in  reporting  the  bill  to  the 
House,  states  as  follows : 

Since,  in  copyright  cases,  the  question  is  not 
the  doubtful  one  of  the  infringement  of  a patent, 
but  the  simpler  one  of  copying  a design,  it  will 
be  practically  impossible  for  a case  to  arise  in 
which  either  party  will  be  in  doubt  as  to  the 
facts  or  his  legal  rights.  The  committee  believes 
that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  relating  to  remedies 
and  practice  are  sufficient  to  protect  the  substan- 
tial rights  of  registrants  against  actual  offenders, 
discourage  suits  for  technical  and  unsubstantial 
invasions  of  one’s  rights,  and  make  it  practically 
impossible  to  bring,  or  threaten  to  bring,  vexa- 
tious actions  or  intimidate  or  oppress  rival  enter- 
prises or  independent  designers  of  small  or  mod- 
erate means. 

The  objection  to  the  so-called  secret 
registration  that  is  allowed  to  be  made  of 
series  of  related  designs  is  met,  it  is  be- 
lieved, by  a proviso  to  the  effect  that  de- 
signs in  such  series,  until  commercially 
shown  or  published,  shall  not  constitute 
anticipations  of  subsequent  original  de- 
signs made  by  others. 


While  it  is  not  expected  that  this  design 
registration  measure  will  be  taken  up  for 
passage  at  the  present  session  of  Congress, 
it  is  understood  that  it  will  be  one  of  the 
first  general  measures  called  up  for  con- 
sideration when  the  short  session  convenes 
in  December. 

A bill  identical  with  the  pending  House 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  yesterday 
by  Senator  Taggart  of  Indiana. 

Tariff  Commission  Problems 

Present  indications  are  that  the  reve- 
nue bill  now  before  the  Senate  as  the  unfin- 
ished business  of  that  body  will  be  passed 
within  the  next  few  days,  with  some  few 
immaterial  amendments.  While  there  is 
much  opposition  to  certain  sections  of  the 
measure  by  a number  of  Democratic  Sena- 
tors, it  is  understood  that  there  will  be 
no  attempt  to  hold  up  the  measure  on  this 
account. 

The  very  apparent  opposition  of  certain 
of  the  Democratic  Senate  leaders  to  the 
tariff  commission  proposal,  as  evidenced  by 
their  success  in  reducing  the  salary  of  the 
commissioners  from  $10,000  to  $7,500  per 
annum,  is  a factor  that  may  cause  consid- 
erable trouble,  however,  before  the  reve- 
nue measure  is  disposed  of.  President 
Wilson  is  known  to  be  strongly  opposed  to 
this  reduction,  and  it  is  considered  likely 
that  he  may  take  a hand  in  the  proceed- 
ings before  the  bill  is  finally  agreed  upon. 

The  charge  is  being  freely  made  that 
those  opposed  to  the  tariff  commission  idea, 
while  forced  to  appear  to  accept  it  at  this 
time,  are  trying,  under  the  guise  of  “econ- 
omy,” to  make  the  proposed  establishment 

as  insignificant  and  ineffective  as  possible. 

• 

The  Dyestuff  Provisions 

The  effective  date  of  the  dyestuff  du- 
ties, as  the  revenue  bill  has  been  amended 
by  the  Senate,  has  been  set  ahead  until  the 
termination  of  the  war,  or  until  the  condi- 
tions of  importations  of  the  articles  speci- 
fied shall  have  been  substantially  restored, 
which  shall  be  evidenced  by  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  President  to  that  effect. 

Shipping  Bill  Wins  Out 

The  shipping  bill,  now  passed  by 
House  and  Senate,  will  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent, it  is  expected,  before  the  end  of  the 
week.  Efforts  are  being  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration leaders  to  have  the  House  ac- 
cept the  Senate  amendments,  and  thus 
avoid  any  conference  struggle. 

The  so-called  black-list  provision  that 
was  inserted  by  the  Senate  authorizing  the 
Treasury  Department  to  withhold  clear- 
ance from  any  vessel  refusing  American 
cargo,  except  for  the  reason  of  being  fully 
laden,  is  attracting  considerable  attention, 
and,  it  is  stated,  will  be  insisted  upon  by 
the  Senate  group  responsible  for  it  as  a 
very  effective  retaliatory  instrument  that 
may  be  used  by  this  country  to  protect  its 
shippers  from  some  of  the  effects,  at  least, 
of  the  Allies’  embargo.  A.  A.  C. 
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“Duchess” 
Embroidery  Hoops 


Money-Makers 
in  more  than 
1 8,000  stores 


The  Big  Dime 
Leader  on  the 
Notion  Counter 


Duchess  Hoops  are  the  only  Embroidery  Hoops  that  hold  thick  and 
thin  fabrics  equally  taut,  and  have  no  spring  or  attachments  for  the 
silk  to  get  caught  in. 

The  Felt  Cushion  protects  the  embroidered  work  from  injury  when 
being  adjusted  in  the  hoops. 


To  increase  your  sales  in  Duchess  Hoops,  and  meet  the 
popular  calls,  carry  all  sizes  in  both  Round  and  Oval. 


Duchess  (Round) — 3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  12  inch. 
Duchess  (Oval) — 3 x 6,  4J4  x 9,  6 x 12  inch. 


The  Gibbs  Mfg.  Co., 

Send  your  jobber  an  Order  Today 


Canton, 

Ohio 


Domination 


Tis  an  idea  that  will  appeal 
to  all  big  minded  mer- 
chants! Look  out  for  it! 
October  Seven  will  be  the 
important  day. 
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SERVICE 


QUALITY 


Special  Prices  for  Immediate 
Acceptance 


Paper  and  board  prices  are  high  and 
steadily  mounting. 

Order  at  once  if  you  want  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  special  prices. 

Handkerchiefs  Ladies’  Hose 

(woo)  $23.50  10x6x5/6  (^r0)  $24.50 


Ties  and  Gloves 

13x3}4x5/8  (woo)  $23.50 


Ladies’  Waists 

15x10x1^  (roeoo)  $48.00 


Men’s  Shirts 


llxllxl^  (roeor0)  $39.00 


STRIPES— HEADS— HOLLY— PLAIN  PAPERS 

LATEST  DESIGNS 

Write  for  Our  Catalog  Today 


Fort  Wayne  Box  Co. 


FORT  WAYNE 
INDIANA 
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Make  a note  of  our  New  Address 


32  to  46  West  23rd  St.,  N.  Y. 

NEAR  BROADWAY  PHONE  555  GRAMERCY 

Krower-Tynberg  Co.,  Inc. 


LACES 

EMBROIDERIES 
H HANDKERCHIEFS 
b WHITE  GOODS 


FACTORIES: 

ST.  GALL 

MARGRETHEN 

SWITZERLAND 


I 

Sixth  Avenue. 

K ROWER. 
TYNBERG 
COS. 

NEW  QUARTERS 

* 

& 
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Fifth  Avenue 
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Domination 


October  7 — Keep 
the  date  in  mind! 


AUGUST  26,  1916 
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ST"  ipman,  Wolfe  & Co.,  Portland,  Ore. — Group 
jji-J  of  medium-sized  ads  relating  to  departmental 
^merchandising  events.  Advertising  men  and 
-store  executives  who  have  the  best  interests  of 
-their  store  at  heart  will  be  interested  in  this 
Sgroup,  for  they  bring  out  a merchandising  idea 
“that  is  exceptionally  valuable  in  building  up 
“steady,  day-by-day  business. 

3 While  some  of  the  ads  are  devoted  to  a num- 
ber of  lines,  there  are  selected  from  each  depart- 
ment items  which  are  likely  to  unite  in  arousing- 
immediate  interest  on  the  part  of  the  reader, 
especially  the  one  who  sits  down  and  figures  out 
what  she  is  going  to  buy  when  she  gets  to  the 
store.  In  other  words,  allied  lines  are  featured 
in  the  ad  and  from  each  department  items  are 
played  up  which  approximate  in  value  items  from 
other  departments. 

It  might  seem  at  first  blush  that  this  plan 
I would  give  readers  the  impression  that  the  store 
carries  only  merchandise  within  a very  narrow 
[•price  range.  This  is  not  the  case,  however; 
[enough  items  are  shown  to  bring  out  the  real 
purpose — which  is,  to  make  the  price  value  and 
'service  appeal  simultaneously. 

The  lay-out  and  display  are  not  quite  up  to 
the  usual  run  of  ads  from  this  firm,  but  there  is 
nothing  serious  the  matter  with  them,  and  the 
adman,  being  on  the  ground,  may  know  that  the 
ad,  in  these  respects,  is  fully  as  good  as  it  need  be. 

Several  of  the  smaller  ads  feature  only  three 
or  four  departments,  but  include  enough  items  to 
give  the  departments  a good  showing. 

“Ads  that  are  built  on  a basic  merchandising 
principle,”  is  one  of  the  good  things  that  can  be 
said  of  this  group. 


. . 


admits  that  the  store  has  donned  “bargain 
attire.” 

The  values  offered  are  the  kind  that  draw  if 
the  store  has  the  full  confidence  of  the  public,  as 
this  store  no  doubt  has,  and  the  prices  indicate 
that  the  policy  of  the  store  is  one  of  moderation 
rather  than  of  extravagant  statement. 

The  ad  is  reproduced  as  an  example  of  ani- 
mated display  in  big  space. 


A Shopping  Day  Ad 

Kenny  Bros.  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio — Group  of 
ads,  page  size,  and  smaller,  particularly  de- 
voted to  mid-summer  merchandising. 

One  of  the  smaller  ads,  headed  “Saturday 


Striking  Display  Effects 

Baker-Hemphill  Co.,  San  Angelo,  Tex. — 
Fourteen  column  spread,  featuring  August 
clearance  in  all  seasonable  departments. 

Big  ads  are  always  useful  for  one  thing, 
whether  they  do  anything  else  or  not:  they  are 
impressive, — that  is,  if  they  are  laid  out  carefully 
and  with  due  attention  to  type  effects.  This  big 
ad  is  impressive  because  it  is  handled  carefully 
as  regards  body  type,  departmental  display  and 
illustrations.  The  adman  has  used  enough  care 
and  skill  to  insure  the  best-looking  ad,  and,  in 
addition,  he  has  merchandised  the  different  de- 
partments in  such  a way  as  to  give  the  entire 
store  a good  showing  of  clearance  values. 

The  face  of  the  ad  is  livened  up  in  several 
places  by  the  use  of  facsimiles  of  handwriting  in 
general  headings. 

The  chief  caption  of  this  ad  says  “August 
• Clean  Sweep  Sale,”  and  the  introduction  frankly 


» Coot  Shirt*  ot  69c! 


AUGUST  SWEEP  SALE 


A CAP*  that  pan  rA  tht  tcaa  has  roOed  around  when  this  (tore 
<\i -r  \ "bargain"  attire,  when  '-very  effort  m out  forth  to  effect  a 
rA  merch.:rdt*e.  irvetudintf  both  odd*  and 


AUGUST  SWEEP  SALE 


end*  nrd  vjrpkj*  jtoclca.  Thia  ann  -aJ  August  Clean-Sweep  needs  r 
'mtr-r:  s - on  to  the  peopie  of  thia  community.  It  is  eagerly  watched 
lor  ear.-  ><ss r by  the  hundreds  of  thrifty-minded  men  and  women. 
It*  bantams  are  genuine— it*  savings  worth  white  and  there  are 
plenty  of  buying  opportunities  (or  every  purse. 


Clearing  Women’s  Silk  and  Lingerie  Dresses 
17.50  U S40  Val«e*_1-3  Off 


...  , S.*sr 
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50c  U Wc  Wite  C*W* 


-Z-ZlZ’Tz 


'torfah* (wu  j*r  (Mb* 

IfaJJL  V-urA.  JUfijr 

Merchandise  continues  to  advance  in  price, 
a profit  by  the  above  "dp."  Thi*  is  one  aaJc 
ou  should  attend. 

Began  Monday,  July  31st 

at  8 O’clock— Luts  Two  Weeks! 


~ > $3.95 
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A Broom  Free 


111  uc  .1  dean-sweep  of  mer- 
’ surplus  stocks  and  prices  will 
You  know  we  mean 


IN  EVERY  DEPARTMENT  there  wi 
I chandlse;  shelves  will  be  emptied  of 

be  cur  without  thought  of  actual  value  or  cost,  i ou  miow  we  mean 
business,  that  every  inch  of  this  advertisement  is  backed  by  facts 
and  the  facts  are  truthfully  advertised.  So  come  with  the  intention 
of  buying  a big  supply  of  these  bargains.  Do  as  hundreds  of  others 
will  do— buy  a quantity  of  the  best  while  It  can  be  had  at  liberal 
savings. 


Hart  Scfaaffner  & Marx  High  Grade  Suits 


B#y«’  Cool  S3  Palo  tack  Setts  13.29 

cw. i_i. £5 

•p  RedoctkM  on  Boys’  Wool  Salts 


1 iSS-.  e 


~rr-. , 


nVrr  *$  1 .05  - --  - 


_ fl  Work  Pi.1i  89c 

Rlgkt  Skirt*!  P.J.ni.t! 

WING  THE  CASBI  I 

AH  Straw  Hits  12  Price 


Sale  Mm's  Sommer  Union  Suits 


Great  Savlngj  Mow  an  Men’s  and  Boys'  Shirts 


~ -&ir' 


brings  out  Saturday  as  a shopping  day  in  a 
powerful  and  interesting  way. 

Three  of  the  page  ads  are  devoted  to  a Mill 
End  sale.  One  of  them — here  reproduced — brings 
out  the  most  interesting  thing  about  this  group  of 
ads,  viz.,  the  excellent  use  of  illustrations.  The 
cuts  are  so  designed  and  so  used  that  they  illus- 
trate perfectly  the  selling  plan  back  of  the  sec- 
tions they  illustrate.  For  example  an  illustra- 
tion showing  a row  of  neatly  shod  and  neatly 
stockinged  feet  and  ankles  aligned  in  military 
order  has  the  headline:  “Stockings  Are  Passing 

Out  by  Regiments.” 

Another  section  of  the  ad,  devoted  to  Hour 
Sales,  is  illustrated  with  two  clock  dials  minus 
a portion  in  which  a woman  with  parcels  on  her 
arms  is  posed.  Each  dial  shows  an  hour. 

The  ad  is  splendidly  merchandised,  as  are  all 
the  others  in  the  group,  and  it  could  not  have 
failed  to  bring  in  a big  day’s  business.  One  of  the 
ads  is  reproduced  on  this  page. 


Show  Good  Points 

Duncan  & Homer,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. — Group 
of  ads  exploiting  various  seasonable  depart- 
ments. These  ads  are  rather  strikingly  arranged 
and  displayed,  yet  with  nothing  sensational  or 
undignified  about  the  display.  Rather  is  it  such 
as  to  fit  the  individuality  of  a high-class  store 
catering  to  a high-class  public. 

In  one  of  the  ads,  especially  featuring  rugs, 
it  is  noticeable  that  the  items  describing  the  vari- 
ous values  are  arranged  not  in  great  wide  ex- 
panses of  space  (as  is  usually  the  case  in  regular 
ads),  but  in  small  sections  somewhat  after  the 
style  of  the  better  bargain  ads.  That  is  to  say, 
an  item  featuring  an  $18.50  rug  is  set  in  just 
about  the  amount  of  space  that  would  be  used  for 
a toilet  goods  item,  but  the  type  is  so  selected  and 
arranged  that  the  item  seems  fully  in  proportion 


Specials,”  is  a particularly  interesting  and  bright- 
looking  one-day  special.  It  contains  almost 
enough  items  to  fill  an  ad  twice  as  large,  yet,  due 
to  skillful  display  and  skillful  management  of 
the  cuts,  it  does  not  seem  crowded,  and  every 
item  is  made  to  stand  out  and  speak  plainly  for 
itself. 

Quite  frequently  ads  come  to  the  Ad  Critic 
which  the  adman,  in  his  anxiety  to  feature  all 
the  special  values  in  the  house,  has  crowded  to 
such  an  extent  that  nothing  is  featured.  This  ad 


to  the  article  it  describes.  This  is  interesting, 
because  it  is  rare  and  it  is  effective. 

Another  of  these  ads  is  devoted  to  a special 
announcement  on  season  items  for  women,  espe- 
cially blouses,  lingerie  dresses,  hosiery  and  suits. 
A second  ad  used  as  a follow-up  is  very  effective 
because  it  refers  to  the  previous  ad  and  what  was 
offered  in  it,  thus  connecting  two  important  sea- 
son ads. 

All  of  the  ads  in  this  group  are  splendid  ex- 
amples of  what,  with  a little  care  and  discrimi- 
nation, can  be  done  with  ordinary  space.  They 
look  like  the  ads  of  just  the  kind  of  store  they 
advertise.  One  of  them  is  here  reproduced  as  an 
example  of  seasonable  display  of  large  items. 


Ads  sent  in  for  criticism  should  be  so  marked 
as  to  indicate  that  they  are  sent  in  either  by  the 
adman  or  by  a member  of  the  management  of  the 
store  publishing  the  announcement. 
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DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 


ACCOUNTS  WANTED 


SALESMAN  with  established  trade  in  Chicago 
. and  surrounding  towns  wants  an  Eastern 
line  for  this  territory  for  department  store 
trade  on  commission.  HARRY  LANE,  1433 
S.  Turner  Ave.,  Chicago. 


DARIS  AGENTS  established  six  years,  twenty 
1 years’  experience,  best  references,  desire 
manufacturers’  agencies.  Will  consider  offers 
any  line,  high  knowledge  of  general  trade. 
REMY  <Si  VILLARD,  12,  rue  des  Petits  Car- 
reaux,  Paris,  France. 


HUANTED — To  represent  for  the  Dominion  of 
v _ Canada,  reliable  manufacturers  of  notion 
articles  and  also  celluloid  buttons.  We  are  an 
established  concern  with  good  selling  organiza- 
tion. Al  references  furnished.  ACME  SUP- 
PLY CO.,  LTD.,  9 St.  Nicholas  St.,  Montreal. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


""TURN  your  old  merchandise  into  cash.  I will 
A sell  your  unsalable  merchandise,  dry  goods, 
shoes,  clothing,  ready-to-wear  goods,  etc.;  5 per 
■cent  commission.  Sales  every  day.  Immediate 
remittance.  Very  highest  references.  JOSEPH 
LANDAU,  Brokerage  Commission,  2002  Beaver 
Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


WONDERFUL  OPPORTUNITY  TO  BUY 
vv  money-making,  growing,  popular  price 
, store  in  great  Middle  West  mfg.  city  70,000. 
■ Building  three  floors,  40  by  135,  best  location, 
reasonable  rent,  staple  stock.  Could  reduce  to 
$15,000.  Would  accept  one-third  cash,  balance 
secured  notes.  BOX  7115,  Dry  Goods  Econo- 
mist. 


A RE  you  going  out  of  business?  We  pay 
highest  cash  value  for  entire  or  part  of 
large , or  small  stocks  of  dry  goods,  ladies’  and 
gents’  furnishings,  clothing  and  shoes.  Com- 
municate with  us;  it  will  be  to  your  advantage 
References  of  the  highest  order.  VAN  PRAAG 
& CO.,  15  Greene  St.,  New  York.  Established 
1889.  Telephone  Spring  2248. 

AN  opportunity  that  involves  $100,000  invest- 
ment  is  offered  to  reliable  parties  on  very 
favorable  terms. 

It  is  a specialized  merchandising  business — 
very  exclusive  stock.  Can  be  carried  as  a de- 
partment with  other  business  or  operated  as  it 
has  been  for  the  past  eight  years  as  a specialty 
shop.  Owned  by  a corporation  who  want  to 
retire  from  the  handling  of  the  retail  business. 

It  is  a live  going  concern  earning  money  and 
■can  be  made  more  profitable  under  the  personal 
management  of  energetic  men. 

Prefer  dealing  direct  with  principals. 

The  stock  would  make  an  exceptional  depart- 
ment for  Dry  Goods  or  Department  Store. 

Reply  for  personal  interview  or  inspection  to 
BOX  6935,  Dry  Goods  Economist. 


Positions  Wanted:  Three  cents  per  word.  Minimum  amount  accepted  sixty  cents. 

For  other  “Want”  advertisements:  Five  cents  per  word.  Minimum  amount  accepted  $1.00. 
Payment  in  advance  is  required,  as  amounts  are  too  small  to  open  accounts. 
Advertisements  under  this  heading  will  be  received  up  to  5 o’clock  Wednesday  evenings. 

Display  Rates  on  application. 


JF,  in  answering  Economist  Want  Ads  directed  to  this  office,  you  supplement 

your  letter  with  additional  matter photographs,  samples  of  ads,  etc. 

be  sure  and  send  sufficient  postage  to  cover  the  cost  of  forwarding  them  to  the 
advertiser.  The  Economist  can  only  forward  first  class  mail  covered  by  2c 
postage. 


FOR  RENT 


CTORE  room,  20  x 140,  right  in  the  heart  of 
the  shopping  district.  First  class  location 
for  ladies’  ready-to-wear,  millinery  or  any  other 
business.  Address  WELKER’S,  Fort  Wayne, 

Ind. 


r^OR  RENT — Rare  opportunity  department 
I store,  women’s  ready-to-wear  shop,  shoes 
or  5,  10  and  25c.  store;  same  plot  department 
store  30  years;  business  centre,  draws  from  all 
the  Oranges;  stores  21  x 79,  41  x 79;  light 
basements,  attractive  show  windows  10  feet 
deep;  steam  heated;  $75.00  up.  DAY  BUGGE, 
569  Main  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


TWO  story  brick  stores,  20  x 118  and  40  x 118. 
* Best  location  in  a good  live  town  of  two 
thousand  inhabitants.  Located  in  the  heart 
of  the  best  farming  section  in  the  State  of 
Michigan.  Rent  very  reasonable.  Great  oppor- 
tunity for  moving  picture,  furniture  or  five 
and  ten  cent  stores.  Long  lease  if  desired. 
For  further  particulars  write  to  D.  SEITNER, 
Canton,  Ohio. 


HELP  WANTED 


TWO  positions  open;  one  silk  salesman  and 
* one  rug  salesman;  retail  dry  goods  store. 
Address  FLANAGAN’S,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


SALESMAN  calling  on  notion  trade  to  sell 
notions  on  commission.  State  territory 
covered.  BOX  6988,  Dry  Goods  Economist. 


VY/ANTED — All  around  dry  goods  salesman. 
” Give  references  and  salary  expected  in 
first  letter.  Address  J.  C.  O’BRIEN,  Fulton, 
N.  Y. 


VY7  ANTED — Infant  and  muslin  underwear 
” buyer  who  has  made  good.  Excellent  posi- 
tion for  the  right  party.  AUERBACH  CO., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


E’XPERIENCED  buyer  for  gents  furnishings. 
-*-1  Young  man  preferred.  Please  apply  in 
writing  or  in  person  either  direct  to  Indianap- 
olis or  to  A.  J.  Cazelar  & Co.,  1140  Broadway. 
State  salary  wanted  and  experience  had.  Give 
references.  H.  P.  WASSON  & CO.,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind.  , 


I HAVE  $25,000  TO  INVEST  IN 
AN  UP-TO-DATE  RETAIL  READY- 
TO-WEAR  STORE.  WHAT  HAVE 
YOU  TO  OFFER?  BOX  7002,  DRY 
GOODS  ECONOMIST. 


Do  You  Want 
to  Buy  a Store? 


Do  You  Want 
to  Sell  a Store? 


Write  the  Want  Ad  Man 
DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 


FOR  SALE 


CTORE  handling  ready-to-wear  and  ladies’  fur- 
nishings,  Pennsylvania  town  of  7,000.  Stock 
and  fixtures  about  $16,000.  Address  BOX 
6996,  Dry  Goods  Economist. 


ESTABLISHED  retail  business  in  a growing 
Northwestern  Ohio  city  of  10,000.  Sales 
of  $100,000  per  annum.  Stock  inventory  $25,- 
000.  BOX  6989,  Dry  Goods  Economist. 


FOR  RENT 


TTOR  RENT — Store  25  x 90,  best  location 
* Sunbury,  Pa.  Address  C.  F.  SHIPMAN, 
Sunbury,  Pa. 

TTOR  RENT — Dry  goods  store  room  and  base- 
ment, 20  x 130.  ft.,  with  second  floor  room 
20  x 40.  B'est  location  in  best  city  of  its  size  in 
the  State.  J.  C.  THOMPSON,  Old  National 
Bank,  Lima,  Ohio. 


CTpRE,  18  x 60,  in  the  very  best  location 
in  Port  Chester,  a booming  town  of  18,000; 
26  miles  from  New  York.  Brand  new  up-to- 
date  Kawneer  front,  brick  building,  steam 
heated.  Address  I.  GOLDBURG,  31  N.  Main 
St.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

T7 OR  RENT — Best  corner  in  Decatur,  111.,  for 
A class  dry  goods  department,  women’s 

ready-to-wear  or  ctothing  store,  56  x 152  ft., 
with  basement.  Illinois  has  largest  crops  and 
highest  prices  in  its  history,  making  money 
plentiful.  WM.  H.  SUFFERN,  owner. 


PARE  opportunity — department  store,  women’s 
ready-to-wear  shop,  shoes  or  5,  10  and  25c 
store — same  plot  department  store  30  years; 
business  centre,  draws  from  all  the  Oranges; 
stores  21  x 79,  41  x 79;  light  basements,  at- 
tractive show  windows  10  feet  deep;  steam 
Seated;  $75.00  up.  DAY  BUGGE,  569  Main 
St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


PATTERN  FIXTURES. 

For  sale — two  cabinets  for  Ladies’  Home  Jour- 
nal patterns.  Glass  fronts,  golden  oak  finish. 
“BARGAIN,”  Box  6930,  Dry  Goods  Econo- 
mist. 


1WT ILLINERY  Section  For  Sale — The  mil- 
linery  section  in  a modern  shop  devoted 
to  women’s  wear,  located  on  the  main  street  of 
one  of  Pennsylvania’s  largest  cities  is  for  sale. 
BOX  7223,  Dry  Goods  Economist. 


|70R  SALE — Ready-to-wear  department  in 
* good  central  Ohio  town  9000.  Department 
practically  but  one  year  old.  Best  reasons  for 
selling.  Fine  room  and  display  windows,  new 
fixtures,  etc.  Stock'  and  fixtures  will  invoice 
about  $7,000.  BOX  6920,  Dry  Goods  Econo- 
mist. 


FIXTURES  for  Sale — One  clothing  case;  one 
lady  wax  figure  and  3 models,  McCaskey 
register,  5 drawer  cash  register,  office  desk,  com- 
puting scale,  safe,  golden  oak  counters,  sectional 
shelving,  4 foot  cigar  case.  All  in  first  class 
condition.  BANNERMAN  BROS.,  Redgranite, 
Wis. 


ESTABLISHED  store,  ladies’  and  gents’  fur- 
nishings,  cloaks  and  suits,  in  town  six  thou- 
sand population,  Wellsburg,  W.  Va. ; lease  three 
years  at  a very  low  rental;  can  be  bought  with 
investment  of  four  to  five  thousand;  doing  an- 
nually between  $20,000  and  $25,000;  an  expense 
of  $2,000.  Address  BOX  7005,  Dry  Goods 
Economist. 


YY7 ANTED — Young  man  as  salesman  in  dry 
W goods  business.  Good  chances  of  advance- 
ment. High  school  or  college  education  pre- 
ferred. Address  Lock  Box  C,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


WISE,  SMITH  & CO.,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
W desire  thoroughly  competent  window 
dresser.  Write  giving  full  particulars  as  to 
past  experience,  references,  and  salary  desired. 


HU  ANTED — Combination  man,  who  can  do  ad- 
™ vertising,  window  trimming  and  card 
work,  put  on  sales  and  do  high  class  work  also; 
single  man  need  only  apply.  MAX  MEYERS, 

Blytheville,  Ark. 

A MANUFACTURER  of  table  oil  cloth  will 
consider  applications  from  travelers  visit- 
ing the  wholesale  trade  who  may  wish  to  carry 
the  line  on  a commission  basis.  BOX  7006,  Dry 
Goods  Economist. 


DUYER  wanted  in  a large  New  England  city, 
D a buyer  and  manager  with  successful  ex- 
perience for  the  following  departments:  Gloves, 
neckwear,  ribbons,  embroideries,  laces  and  hand- 
kerchiefs. BOX  7004,  Dry  Goods  Economist. 


HUANTED — Side  line  salesmen  to  sell  to  de- 
**  partment  stores  a new  patented  article 
upon  which  a handsome  commission  will  be 
naid.  Write  for  booklet  and  information. 
PRISCILLA  WEAVING  ART  CO.,  412  Keller 
Bldg.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


D ETAIL  ready-to-wear  man  with  brains 
IX  enough  to  see  an  opportunity,  who  can 
come  with  highest  credentials,  showing  actual 
results  with  former  employer,  should  write  the 
Toeller-Dolling  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Big 
town  experience  not  necessary.  You  may  be 
b:«?  man  in  little  town. 


YY7AREH0LTSE  Manager — Man  with  executive 
vv  ability  to  take  full  charge  of  large  furni- 
ture warehouse.  Only  those  need  apply  who 
are  thoroughly  experienced  in  handling  men 
and  who  understand  shipping  and  stocking  of 
merchandise  in  a laree  business.  PEOPLE’S 
OUTFITTING  CO.,  189  E St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


HU  ANTED — Combination  advertising  man, 

vv  window  trimmer  and  card  writer.  First 
class  man  to  take  charge  of  this  work  by  de- 
par'-ment  store  catering  to  popular  price  trade. 
Give  full  details  of  experience  in  first  letter, 
also  state  age,  whether  married  or  single,  and 
salary  expected.  All  applications  will  be  treated 
strictly  confidential.  Address  EFROYMSON  ; 
& WOLF,  The  Star  Store,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


HELP  WANTED 


HU  ANTED— Window  trimmer,  card  write 
vv  man.  Good  future  for  a live  young 
to  grow  with  the  business.  Good  salary  t 
right  man.  BOX  188,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 


EXPERIENCED  DRY  GOODS  MAN 
L-  BUYER  FOR  NEW  DEPARTM 
STORE.  Give  particulars  regarding  abilit; 
perience,  married,  or  single,  amount  salar; 
are  now  earning.  Party  must  take  stoc 
amount  of  $5,000  or  more.  YOUR  INV 
MENT  GUARANTEED  BY  $200,000  WO 
OF  REAL  ESTATE.  Exceptional  opport 
for  right  man.  THE  WEILL  DEPARTM 
STORE  COMPANY,  Circleville,  Ohio. 


JOSEPH  G.  DARLINGTON  & CO. 
REQUIRE  A BUYER  FOR  LACES,  WI 
GOODS,  EMBROIDERIES,  NECKW 
AND  HANDKERCHIEFS.  ALSO  COT 
DRESS  GOODS.  KNOWLEDGE  OF  ]\ 
CHANDISING  AND  EXPERIENCE 
BUYER  IN  A FIRST  CLASS  STORE 
SOLUTELY  REQUISITE. 

APPLICATIONS  OF  THOSE  NOW  HC 
ING  SIMILAR  POSITION  WILL  BE 
CEIVED  IN  ENTIRE  CONFIDENCE. 

ADDRESS  IN  OWN  IIANDWRIT 
STATING  FULL  EXPERIENCE,  AGE  J 
SALARY  EXPECTED. 

JOSEPH  G.  DARLINGTON  & CO., 
1126-28  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PIIILADELPI 


BUYER  WANTED 
JOSEPH  G.  DARLINGTON  & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 

REQUIRE  A THOROUGHLY  EXP1 
ENCED  BUYER  FOR 
MEN’S  AND  WOMEN’S  HOSIERY 
UNDERWEAR,  GLOVES,  UMBRELI! 

AND  SWEATERS. 

AN  EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  I 
A QUALIFIED  MAN.  APPLY  BY  LET! 
IN  OWN  HANDWRITING,  STATING  FI 
PARTICULARS.  ALL  COMMUNICATIC 
WILL  BE  TREATED  AS  CONFIDENTI 
JOSEPH  G.  DARLINGTON  & CO., 
1126-28  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPH 


BLAUNER’S 

OF  PHILADELPHIA  WILL  RE- 
QUIRE CAPABLE  ASSISTANTS  TO 
BUYERS  IN  THEIR  NEW  STORE, 
FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  DEPART- 
MENTS: SUITS,  COATS,  DRESSES, 
WAISTS,  SKIRTS,  MILLINERY 
AND  CHILDREN’S  WEAR.  EX- 
CELLENT OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
THE  PROPER  PARTIES. 

APPLY  BY  LETTER,  STATING 
FULLY  EXPERIENCE,  REFER- 
ENCES, ETC.,  TO  BLAUNER’S, 
833-35  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA. 


( Continued  on  next  page) 
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70th  YEAR 


STORE  SERVICE  and 
[EQUIPMENT  SECTION 

?„r.  DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 


HE  Authoritative  Record  of  Progressiveness 
Dry  Goods  and  Department  Stores 


DELIVERY 

The  first  of  a series  of  articles  explaining  radical  changes  in  system 
now  being  made  by  the  J,  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit. 

DISPLAY 

Story  of  the  Chicago  Convention  and  other  timely  and  instructive 
pages. 

ARRANGEMENT 

Suggestions  for  equipment  arrangement  to  meet  modern  necessities. 

ACCOUNTING 

Statistics  point  the  way  to  profitable  results. 
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“HiatV  th<?  Service  for  my  Ho  re” 

— And  you  will  say  the  same  when  you  read  “THE  MODERN  STORE”  and 
study  the  carefully  worked  out  department  store  plans  with  which  it  is  illus- 
trated. 


There  is  a vital  idea  behind  the  Lamson  equipment  in  this  “Modern  Store”  as 
there  is  behind  every  Lamson  Centralized  System — whether  it  be  large  or  small: 
“The  leaving  of  the  employe  free  to  build  up  sales  and  personal  service,  by  pro- 
viding that  the  balance  of  the  service  is  automatically  taken  care  of.” 

The  accompanying  illustration  of  the  first  floor  of  “THE  MODERN  STORE” 
shows  how  modern  methods  of  store  service  relieve  the  clerks  of  all  unnecessary 
work.  The  major  portion  of  the  first  floor  is  operated  on  the  clerk  wrap  plan, 
Lamson  Pneumatic  Tube  stations  being  so  placed  in  each  fixture  that  a clerk 
will  never  be  more  than  a few  steps  from  a service  point. 

As  cash,  charge,  and,  in  fact,  all  classes  of  sales  are  handled  in  identically  the 
same  way,  the  clerks  can  give  their  entire  attention  to  their  customers. 

The  Lamson  belt  conveyors,  running  under  the  floors,  carry  all  “send”  packages 
immediately  after  the  sale  is  made  to  the  central  routing  department  in  the 
delivery  room  (see  “The  Modern  Store,”  page  14).  This  conveyor  system  keeps 
all  packages  moving  automatically  and  steadily  from  the  counters  to  the  deliv- 
ery wagons  or  trucks,  and  eliminates  the  errors  and  delays  that  come  from  many 
handlings. 

There  is  a Lamson  Representative  near  you  who  will  be  glad  to  call  upon  you, 
study  your  requirements  and  submit  plans  and  estimates  of  a Lamson  Store 
Service  System  that  will  best  care  for  your  needs.  This,  of  course,  will  involve 
no  obligation  to  you. 

The  Lamson  Company 

Boston,  Mass. 


August  26,  1916 


FOR 
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SERVICE 


DELIVERY 


New  System  Adopted 


Detroit  Store  Makes  Radical  Changes 
in  its  Delivery  System 

Every  minute  that  a delivery  car  is 
idle  increases  the  cost  of  delivery  work. 

Continuous  operation  of  cars  at  ca- 
pacity is  essential  to  low  delivery  expense. 

A realization  of  these  facts  has  led  the 
J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  to  make  some 
radical  changes  in  their  delivery  system. 

To  Use  Distributing  Station 

Under  the  new  system  packages  will 
be  sent  to  the  basement  of  the  store 
through  spiral  chutes  and  by  belt  con- 
veyors. They  will  be  mechanically  placed 
in  trunks,  which  will  be  carried  to  a dis- 
tributing station,  approximately  a quarter 
of  a mile  from  the  store.  Here  the  trunks 
will  be  opened  and  the  packages  will  be 
routed,  sorted  and  distributed  in  the  usual 
manner  and  loaded  into  the  delivery  ve- 
hicles. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  value  of  this 
system,  including  some  of  its  apparently 
small  details,  and  the  benefits  which  will 
accrue  from  its  operation,  a thorough 
understanding  of  the  present  delivery  sys- 
tem is  essential.  Incidentally,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  present  system  will  strike  many 
merchants  and  delivery  superintendents  as 
including  reference  to  various  troubles  ap- 
parent in  the  operation  of  their  own  sys- 
tems. 

The  details  of  the  new  system  are  im- 
portant, because  they  are  like  the  parts  of 
a piece  of  automatic  machinery  which  per- 
forms marvelous  operations,  but  requires 
competent  supervision  if  it  is  to  function 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  analogy  may 
be  carried  further,  the  superiority  of  the 
work  obtained  by  the  operation  of  this  new 
system  being  compared  to  the  superior  ra- 
pidity, reliability  and  economy  of  the  har- 
vesting machine  over  hand  work  in  the 
same  field  or  of  other  mechanical  devices 
which  have  supplanted  hand  labor. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Hudson  Co.’s  new  system  is  the  result  of 
most  careful  study,  by  a practical  delivery 
expert,  of  every  phase  of  the  store’s  deliv- 
ery system  and  of  systems  used  by  other 
stores  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 


devised  a system  which  closely  approxi- 
mates the  ideal. 

The  Hudson  store  is  located  in  the 
heart  of  Detroit’s  retail  center.  It  has  en- 
trances on  three  streets,  and  all  of  these 
thoroughfares  are  used  freely  for  vehicles 
and  for  foot  traffic.  Entrance  to  and  exit 
from  the  basement,  where  the  delivery  de- 
partment is  located,  is  on  a street  used  not 
only  for  traffic,  but  also  for  parking  the 
automobiles  of  the  store’s  customers.  As 
a result,  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  ob- 
tain sufficient  curb  space  in  which  to  back 
up  the  delivery  vehicles  for  loading  and 
unloading. 

Strict  Traffic  Laws 

The  traffic  laws  of  the  city  prohibit  a 
vehicle  from  standing  on  the  street  in  the 


Due  to  the  adoption  of  progres- 
sive methods  on  a very  broad  scale 
the  business  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson 
Co.,  Detroit,  has  increased  rapidly. 

A proportionately  greater  burden 
has  thus  been  laid  on  the  delivery 
department.  In  the  solution  of 
this  problem  and  of  others  encoun- 
tered by  prosperous  stores  the  con- 
cern has  adopted  a system  which 
possesses  many  new  features. 

This  story  of  the  changes  intro- 
duced by  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.  will 
repay  careful  study  on  the  part  of 
merchants  and  delivery  superin- 
tendents. 
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center  of  the  city  at  other  than  regularly 
appointed  parking  places.  Hence,  when 
the  parking  place  at  the  store  was  filled  it 
frequently  became  necessary  to  drive  a de- 
livery vehicle  around  the  block  several 
times  before  a loading  place  could  be 
found.  Even  the  presence  of  two  men  in 
uniform  on  the  sidewalk  did  not  prevent 
the  congestion.  The  congested  condition 
of  the  street  can,  therefore,  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  important  factors  in  making  a 
change  in  the  system  desirable.  Moreover, 
the  sidewalk  against  which  the  delivery 
vehicles  backed  is  a narrow  one  and  is 
much  used  by  pedestrians.  Here,  then, 
was  another  c$use  of  interference  with 
loading  and  unloading  operations. 

Additional  Space  Required 

In  addition,  the  store’s  business  had 
outgrown  the  capacity  of  its  delivery  de- 
partment. Every  piece  of  modern  equip- 
ment for  facilitating  the  handling  of  mer- 
chandise had  been  installed,  but  the  in- 


crease in  sales  caused  congestion  which 
could  be  relieved  only  by  additional  space. 
And  the  only  space  that  could  be  taken 
was  a part  of  that  used  for  selling  pur- 
poses. This  would  have  entailed  a costly 
sacrifice. 

After  studying  all  the  conditions,  the 
Hudson  Co.  concluded  that  a distributing 
station,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  store, 
was  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty.  A 
plot  of  land,  about  a quarter  of  a mile 
away,  was  secured  and  plans  for  the  new 
building  were  drawn. 

Guesswork  Eliminated 

Guesswork  was  entirely  eliminated 
from  the  plans  as  they  were  finally 
adopted.  Every  detail  has  been  carefully 
studied,  and  a good  reason  exists  for  every 
feature  of  construction  and  for  every  inch 
of  the  measurements. 

By  the  new  system,  packages  will  be 
automatically  guided  from  a conveying 
belt  in  the  basement  of  the  store  onto  a 
sloping-top  table,  from  which  they  will  be 
loaded  into  trunks.  These  trunks  have 
been  constructed  especially  for  this  pur- 
pose. They  measure  on  the  outside  42  in. 
in  length,  26  in.  in  width  and  24  in.  in 
depth.  As  they  are  made  of  fiber  board,, 
the  inside  measurements  are  only  slightly 
less  than  those  of  the  outside.  One  rein- 
forcing body  board  girds  the  trunk  at  the 
center.  On  the  bottom  are  two  wood 
skids,  3 in.  wide  and  i/2  in-  thick,  covered 
with  steel  1/3  in-  thick,  and  a special  plate 
has  been  attached  to  each  end.  The  skids 
and  the  plates  are  intended  to  prevent 
damage  or  undue  wear  while  the  trunks 
are  being  hauled  from  the  basement  to  the 
sidewalk  level  on  the  escalator. 

Trailers  to  Be  Used 

It  is  estimated  that  each  trunk  will 
hold  100  packages  of  average  size.  Hav- 
ing reached  the  sidewalk,  the  trunks  will 
be  loaded  into  trailers,  similar  to  that  il- 
lustrated on  page  75.  The  bodies  of  these 
trailers  measure,  on  the  inside,  10  ft.  9 in. 
long,  54  in.  wide  at  the  floor  boards,  62  in. 
in  width  between  the  screens  and  60  in. 
in  height.  Each  body  will  hold  12  trunks. 
When  loaded,  the  trailers  are  attached  to 
a motor  vehicle  and  hauled  from  the  store 
to  the  distributing  station.  The  bodies  of 
the  trailers  are  locked,  one  key  being  kept 
at  the  store  and  the  other  at  the  distribut- 
ing station. 

These  trailers  are  double  enders,  being 
so  constructed  that  either  end  can  be  at- 
tached to  the  motor  vehicle. 

The  Complete  Unit 

According  to  the  plan  which  has  been 
devised,  a complete  unit  will  consist  of 
three  trailers  and  one  motor  vehicle.  One 
trailer  will  be  at  the  store  getting  loaded, 
one  will  be  at  the  station  getting  unloaded, 


Analyst  and  Executive 

J.  A.  Hanley,  the  concern’s  delivery  su- 
perintendent, is  one  of  the  few  men  who 
can  be  classed  as  a practical  analyst  of  de- 
livery conditions  and  an  executive  who, 
backed  by  the  store,  is  able  to  profit  by 
the  study  of  conditions  in  his  own  store 
and  in  others.  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.  de- 
sired to  have  the  best  delivery  system  ob- 
tainable. They,  therefore,  engaged  Mr. 
Hanley  as  a sort  of  diagnostician,  and  act- 
ing upon  his  recommendations  they  have 
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No.  9 of  a series. 

“We  Decided  on  the  Worm  Drive  FEDERAL  We  Made  No  Mistake” 

This  is  what  the  Hocquard  Chair  & Furniture  Company,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
think  of  their  Federal  Trucks.  Here  is  the  letter  they  wrote  us: 

“When  we  decided  to  change  from  the  use  of  horses  and  wagons  to  trucks  for 
delivery  service,  we  were  undecided  as  to  what  make  of  truck  to  purchase. 

We  investigated  many  makes  and  compared  the  specifications  and  prices,  made 
inquiries  of  users  of  various  makes  and  after  a thorough  study  decided  on  the 
worm  drive  FEDERAL. 

We  made  no  mistake,  as  we  have  found  it  to  be  all  and  a little  more  than  you  claim. 

We  are  indeed  very  well  pleased  with  the  excellent  service  we  are  now  getting 
and  we  take  pleasure  in  advising  you  that  as  soon  as  our  business  will  warrant 
the  use  of  additional  trucks,  they  will  surely  be  worm  drive  FEDERALS. 

Yours  very  truly, 

HCCQUARD  CHAIR  & FURNITURE  COMPANY 

(Signed)  Walter  P.  Hocquard,  President.” 

Later  we  had  occasion  to  refer  another  Kansas  City  concern  to  the  Hocquard 
Company.  Here  is  what  Mr,  Walter  P.  Hocquard  wrote  to  his  business  neighbor : 

“We  are  pleased  to  recommend  the  FEDERAL  Truck  for  the  furniture  business. 

The  one  and  one  half  ton  capacity  is  the  ideal  size  for  our  line.  We  did  not 
know  what  real  truck  service  was  until  we  bought  the  FEDERAL. 

We  believe  the  best  recommendation  we  can  offer  is  the  fact  that  when  we  are 
again  in  the  market  for  a truck,  our  choice  will  be  another  FEDERAL. 

Yours  very  truly, 

HCCQUARD  CHAIR  & FURNITURE  COMPANY 
Walter  P.  Hocquard." 

These  cordial  indorsements  of  the  service  FEDERAL  Trucks  are  giving  to  this  live,  growing 
Kansas  City  concern,  tells  you  more  of  what  you  want  to  know  about  the  FEDERAL  than  any 
claims  with  which  we  might  fill  this  page. 

The  second  sentence  of  the  second  letter  is  of  special  interest  to  concerns  handling  furniture  or 
similar  merchandise. 

“We  did  not  know  what  real  truck  service  was  until  we  bought  the  Federal,”  says  Mr.  Hocquard. 

We  will  be  glad  to  have  our  nearest  dealer  make  a study  of  your  delivery  problems  and  tell  you 
how  you  can  “Federalize”  your  deliveries  to  your  advantage. 


MOTOR  TRUCK 
COMPANY 


General  Offices  and  Factories 


Detroit,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 
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and  the  motor  car  with  the  third  trailer 
will  be  en  route  between  the  store  and  sta- 
tion— either  loaded  or  empty,  according  to 
the  direction  in  which  the  motor  is  going. 
When  the  empty  trailer  arrives  at  the  store 
the  motor  will  back  it  up  to  the  curb,  re- 
lease the  coupling  and  immediately  couple 
up  to  the  loaded  trailer. 

On  arrival  at  the  distributing  station 
the  same  operation  is  to  be  repeated.  The 
loaded  trailer  will  be  released,  the  empty 
coupled  up,  and  back  again  to  the  store 
will  go  the  motor  with  the  empty. 

Short  Haul  to  Station 

Making  a liberal  allowance  for  traffic 
and  other  delays,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
average  time  for  a trip  from  store  to  sta- 
tion will  be  less  than  10  minutes.  This  in- 
cludes the  time  necessary  to  make  the 
hook-up  with  the  new  trailer.  The  trip  in 
the  reverse  direction  will  consume  the 
same  amount  of  time. 

Thus,  three  round  trips  will  be  made 
by  each  unit  in  an  hour,  and  as  each  trailer 
will  hold  12  trunks,  each  with  an  average 
capacity  of  100  packages,  each  unit  will 


have  a carrying  capacity  of  3600  packages 
per  hour. 

On  arrival  at  the  distributing  station 
the  contents  of  the  trunks  will  be  emptied 
on  to  a conveying  belt.  This  is  the  start  of 
actual  delivery  operations  very  similar  to 
those  carried  out  in  most  modern  stores 
where  progressive  equipment  and  methods 
are  used.  By  means  of  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  the  equipment 
of  the  distributing  station  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  building,  many  of  the  op- 
erations will  be  facilitated  and  both  the 
cost  of  handling  and  the  time  required  for 
the  operations  will  be  reduced. 

In  a subsequent  issue  of  the  Store 
Service  and  Equipment  Section  a plan 
showing  the  arrangement  of  the  distribut- 
ing station  will  be  presented  and  the  de- 
tails of  the  improvements  will  be  ex- 
plained. 

Wisdom  of  New  System 


a conveying  belt  and  without  making  nec- 
essary the  use  of  the  intermediate  equip- 
ment, such  as  the  trunks  and  the  trailers? 
No  doubt  a system  ideal  in  every  respect 
would  have  been  thus  obtained,  and,  an- 
ticipating some  such  query,  we  obtained 
from  the  Hudson  Co.  an  explanation  which 
seems  to  fully  justify  the  course  pursued. 
As  above  stated,  changes  could  not  have 
been  effected  within  the  store  building 
without  an  unwarranted  sacrifice  of  sell- 
ing space.  Again,  all  property  within  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  store  being  high 
in  value,  the  acquisition  of  the  necessary 
amount  of  ground  in  that  section  would 
have  entailed  a large  expenditure.  The 
site  selected  is  only  about  six  blocks  dis- 
tant from  the  store,  and  it  is  in  a section 
of  the  city  where  land  values  are  compara- 
tively low. 

Slight  Time  Lost 

While  it  is  true  that  there  is  an  appar- 
ent loss  of  ten  minutes  in  delivery  time, 
a large  part  of  this  time  can  be  made  up 
after  the  delivery  vehicles  are  loaded — this 
because  there  is  comparatively  little  traffic 
on  the  streets  near  the 
distributing  station, 
while,  as  above  stated, 
those  close  to  the  store 
being  always  more  or 
less  congested,  traffic  de- 
lays are  there  inevitable. 

From  the  location  se- 
lected most  of  the  vehi- 
cles can  run  immediately 
at  full  speed  to  their  de- 
livery routes,  while  if 
they  started  from  the 
store  or  from  its  imme- 
diate vicinity  there  would 
almost  invariably  be  de- 
lays by  reason  of  other 
vehicular  traffic,  at  street 
crossings  especially. 
These  delays  would  occur 
both  when  the  vehicles  were  leaving  and 
when  they  were  returning  to  the  store. 
The  avoidance  of  these  delays  will  make  up 
a large  part  of  the  ten  minutes  lost  in 
traveling  from  the  store  to  the  distributing 
station. 

Compensation  for  Cost 

With  regard  to  the  additional  expense 
caused  by  the  double  handling,  the  Hudson 
Co.  believe  it  will  be  covered  by  the  saving 
of  interest  on  the  investment  by  reason  of 
the  comparatively  low  cost  of  the  location 
selected. 

Many  of  the  good  features  of  the  new 
system  remain  to  be  explained,  and  these, 
together  with  some  other  original  and 
practical  delivery  ideas  which  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Hudson  Co.  will  be  de- 
scribed in  early  issues  of  the  Dry  Goods 
Economist’s  Store  Service  and  Equip- 
ment Section. 


Trailer  Used  by  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 


It  may  be  asked,  Why  is  the  new  dis- 
tributing system  a quarter  of  a mile  dis- 
tant from  the  store?  Would  it  not  have 
been  better  to  erect  the  new  building  on  a 
plot  adjoining  the  store,  or  across  the 
street,  or  in  some  place  to  which  the  pack- 
ages could  be  carried  directly  by  means  of 


Approximately  54,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  has 
been  added  to  their  facilities  by  D.  Lewis  & Co., 
Elyria,  Ohio,  the  concern  having  taken  in  the 
third  floor  of  the  building  in  which  they  are  lo- 
cated. The  new  floor  is  being  remodeled  and  a 
comfortably  furnished  rest-room  will  be  installed. 


New  Shoe  Fixtures 

Three  Devices  for  Making  Attractive 
Displays  of  Footwear 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show 
three  shoe-display  fixtures  which  have  re- 
cently been  brought  out.  They  are  made 
of  wood,  and  can  be  obtained  in  any  of 
the  usual  finishes. 

No.  1 shows  a fixture  for  a single  shoe 
or  slipper.  No.  2 is  also  intended  for  a 


No.  1 No.  2 


single  piece  of  footwear,  but  in  the  triangle 
hosiery  can  be  displayed.  On  the  plaque 
fixture  shown  in  No.  3 a pair  of  shoes  or 
slippers  can  be  displayed,  and  hosiery  can 
be  shown  on  the  cross  bar  and  in  the  rings. 
The  plaque  itself  can  be  adjusted  to  any 
desired  angle. 

The  designs  of  the  bases  and  uprights 
are  such  that  these  fixtures  will  harmonize 
with  other  fixtures  of  different  shapes. 
Their  usefulness  is  thereby  increased,  as 
they  can  be  used  either  in  a window  de- 


voted entirely  to  the  display  of  footwear, 
or  in  one  given  up  largely  to  other  apparel, 
adding  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  display 
in  each  case.  The  bases  are  sufficiently 
heavy  to  make  the  fixtures  suitable  for  dis- 
playing men’s  shoes. 

♦ 

The  Rorabaugh-Brown  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla.,  has  given  out  contracts  for  the 
remodeling  and  equipment  of  a part  of  the  third 
floor  of  the  building  in  which  its  store  located. 
This  will  give  the  concern  7000  sq.  ft.  additional 
floor  space.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  third 
floor  was  remodeled  and  taken  in  during  March 
of  the  present  year.  The  increase  is  evidence  of 
the  good  conditions  prevailing  in  Oklahoma  City, 
as  well  as  of  the  progress  made  by  the  store 
under  the  present  ownership.  It  was  formerly 
owned  by  the  Sidney  L.  Brock  Dry  Goods  Co. 
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100%  Dry  Goods 

Delivery  Service 

THIS  new  Kissel  1500-lb.  Rapid  Delivery  is  built  to  meet  the 
efficient  delivery  service  that  is  necessary  to  up-to-date  dry 
goods  retailers.  It  not  only  delivers  goods  in  faster  time 
but  reaches  more  customers  at  less  cost  and  stamps  you  as 
up  to  date  and  progressive. 

Such  is  the  experience  of  Alexander  H.  Revell  & Co.,  who  have 
used  a fleet  of  KisselKar  Trucks  for  five  years  and  have  just  bought 
four  more — positive  proof  of  KisselKar  performance  in  the  dry 
goods  field. 

For  dry  goods  manufacturers  we  have  heavier  trucks  for  freighting 
purposes,  hauling  furniture  and  various  other  heavy  merchandise. 

Every  KisselKar  Truck  has  the  matchless  Kissel-built  motor,  per- 
fected worm-drive  rear  axle  and  sturdy  chassis,  insuring  high 
efficiency,  minimum  overhead  expense  and  greater  profits. 

We  have  special  truck  information  and  data  for  you.  It  will  pay 
you  to  see  our  local  representative  or  address 


KisselKar 

Trucks 


New  KisselKar  Rapid  Delivery  “^-Tonner” 

Four  New  Sizes 
Chassis  Prices,  $950  to  $2850 


KISSEL  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  544  Kissel  Ave.,  Hartford,  Wis. 

Branches , Display  Rooms  and  Service  Stations  in  all  Principal  Cities  and  Towns 


Goodrich  Solid  Tires  on  rear  of 
this  1 K-ton  White  gave  a total  of 
16,000  miles  of  unfailing  service. 


if  As  result  of  such  a record  for  mileage 

and  service,  W.  & J.  Sloane  would  con- 

sider  Goodrich  only  as  tire  equipment 
! ~^I1P  *0  for  this  new  White  delivery  truck. 

You  have  the  same  sort  of  delivery  problem  before  you  as  W.  & J.  Sloane,  the  well  known  furniture 
retailers  of  San  Francisco.  Trucks  must  be  kept  at  work  day  in,  day  out,  with  a minimum  of  tire 
trouble  in  order  to  produce  the  rightful  profits  from  motor  delivery. 

This  means  equipping  your  truck — whatever  the  make — with  tires  that  will  wear  long  and  give  maximum  protection  to  the  most 
delicate  merchandise  transported  from  your  store.  You  don't  need  to  experiment,  however.  Find  the  solution  in 


Write 


Regular 

Made  in  3 in.  to  7 in.  widths. 


De  Luxe 

Made  in  5 in.,  6 in.  and  7 in.  widths. 


THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio 


Makers  of  the  Celebrated  Goodrich  Auto- 
mobile Tires — “Best  in  the  Long  Run." 


Service  Stations  and  Branches  in 
All  Important  Trucking  Centers. 
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STORE-  ARRANGEMENT 

:>  The  equipment  Indicated  in  the  Economist’s  store  layouts  is  not  necessarily  the  most  modern 
or  just  what  we  would  indicate  if  we  had  a perfectly  free  hand.  In  some  cases,  the  concern  for 
whom  the  plan  is  made  desires  to  utilize  fixtures  which  it  already  possesses;  in  other  instances, 
the  subscriber  specifies  certain  types  for  which  he  has  a liking,  but  which  the  Economist  may 
not  regard  as  the  best  for  the  purpose,  and,  again,  the  space  limitations  may  render  impossible 
the  use  of  a type  of  fixture  which  otherwise  would  be  especially  desirable. 


Main  Floor  Layout 

Merchandise  Locations  and  Fixtures  in 
Space  Measuring  45  by  126  Ft. 

In  the  store  plan  reproduced  on  this 
page  both  the  equipment  represented  and 
the  disposition  of  the  various  stocks  are 
largely  self-explanatory.  Nevertheless,  we 
call  attention  to  a few  particulars  which 
were  emphasized  in  the  descriptive  letter 
sent  to  our  subscriber  for  whom  the  plan 
was  prepared. 

The  candy  counter  is  placed  between 
the  two  entrances,  as  requested  by  the  sub- 
scriber, its  equipment  consisting  of  a 
stretch  of  shallow  shelving  and  two  6-ft. 
floor  cases. 

The  men’s  furnishings  extend  from  one 
of  the  side  show  windows  to  the  office,  at 
about  half  the  length  of  the  store. 

A Possible  Improvement 

Across  the  aisle,  immediately  opposite 
the  men’s  knit  goods,  are  the  women’s  and 
children’s  hosiery  and  knit  underwear. 
Should  it  be  found  possible  to  make  room 
for  the  women’s  hosiery  and  underwear 
in  the  same  fixture  with  the  men’s  knit 
goods,  we  suggest  that  this  change  be 
made.  In  that  case,  the  space  vacated  in 
the  two  central  table  shelf  fixtures  could 
be  utilized  for  other  merchandise,  prefer- 
ably those  kinds  which  sell  to  men  as  well 
as  to  women.  The  smaller  items  of  ready- 
to-wear  merchandise,  within  the  fixtures 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  store,  are  just 
forward  of  the  suit  department,  thus 
bringing  all  the  ready-to-wear  goods  to- 
gether. 

About  one-third  of  the  floor  space — the 
rear  third — is  assigned  to  the  garment  de- 
partment. Our  subscriber’s  idea  of  utiliz- 
ing shallow  wall  wardrobes  with  racks  in 
the  center  of  the  department  has  been  car- 
ried out  in  the  layout  submitted.  These 


fixtures  will  accommodate  a stock  of  over 
500  pieces. 

Other  Garment  Stock  Equipment 

In  addition  to  the  fitting  rooms  pro- 
vided for  this  department  there  are  two 
triplicate  mirrors,  four  tilted-top  tables, 
and  a four-fold  screen.  This  latter  item, 
at  our  subscriber’s  suggestion,  is  placed 
where  it  will  partition  off  a rear  corner, 
and  thus  give  the  equivalent  of  another  fit- 
ting room. 

For  the  stock  of  trimmed  millinery 
there  are  provided  three  large  display  ta- 
bles, each  31/2  by  7 ft.  These  are  placed  in 
the  open  space  between  the  garment  de- 
partment and  the  front  of  the  store.  Thus 
the  merchandise  of  this  department  will 
have  prominent  representation.  Each  table 
is  furnished  with  a top  border  rail  and  deep 
drawers,  the  drawers  being  so  arranged 
as  to  open  at  either  side  of  the  table. 

Counter  Cabinets  for  Open  Displays 

The  concern  ordering  this  plan  makes 
extensive  open  displays  of  many  lines  of 
merchandise,  instead  of  employing  glass 
floor  cases.  Hence,  counter  cabinets  are 
provided  for  the  notions,  laces,  etc.  We 
also  have  suggested  that  such  equipment 
can,  if  desired,  be  substituted  for  the  floor 
cases  shown  in  a few  of  the  other  depart- 
ments. 

The  ten  aisle  tables — five  in  each  of  the 
two  forward  broad  aisles — measure  2x7 
ft.,  and  will  be  found  useful  for  the  open 
display  and  sale  of  merchandise  carried  in 
the  adjoining  departments. 

Office  Conveniently  Placed 

The  small  office  for  the  use  of  the  head 
of  the  concern  and  of  the  cashier  and  book- 
keeper measures  6 x 13  ft.,  and  is  so  placed 
as  to  be  convenient  for  those  who  occupy 
it  and  also  for  the  salespeople  on  the  main 
floor  and  all  persons  coming  from  the  base- 
ment or  from  the  second  floor.  A small 


alcove,  connecting  with  the  office,  is  pro- 
vided for  the  safe.  The  wrapping  de- 
partment adjoins  the  office,  and  has  6 ft. 
of  counter  space,  with  shelving  of  the  same 
length.  Space  is  reserved  at  one  end  of 
the  counter  for  the  multiple-drawer  cash 
register. 

Positions  are  indicated  on  the  plan  for 
the  lamp  outlets  and  also  for  the  steam 
radiators. 

4 

Charge  for  Store  Plans 

The  “Economist”  makes  a nominal 
charge  for  all  store  plans  prepared  at  the 
request  of  subscribers  and  others.  To 
architects  and  now-subscribers  the  charge 
for  each  plan  is  as  follows : 

Stores  covering  (outside  dimensions)  : 


4.000  sq.  ft.  or  less $20.00 

4.001  “ to  7,000  sq.ft 30.00 

7.001  “ to  10,000  “ 40.00 

10.001  “ to  15,000  “ 60.00 

15.001  “ to  20,000  “ 80.00 

20.001  “ to  25,000  “ 100.00 

25.001  " to  30,000  “ 130.00 


To  subscribers  of  the  “Dry  Goods 
Economist”  who  are  willing  that  cuts  of 
plans  prepared  for  them,  with  descrip- 
tions, be  published  (names  and  locations 
omitted),  the  charges  are  just  one-half 
the  above  figures,  or  $10.00,  $15.00, 
$20.00,  etc.,  respectively. 

Question  sheets  calling  for  the  neces- 
sary details  will  be  forwarded  to  all  de- 
siring the  service. 

4 

Extensive  alterations  are  now  being  made  in 
the  store  building  of  Lyman,  Lay  & Co.,  Kewanee, 
111.  A new  front,  which  will  increase  the  size 
and  effectiveness  of  the  display  windows,  is  being 
installed.  New  selling  equipment  will  be  placed 
on  the  first  and  second  floors.  Improvements  will 
be  made  in  practically  every  department  and, 
when  the  changes  are  completed,  the  store  will 
be  thoroughly  modern  in  every  respect.  The  firm 
hope  to  have  the  alterations  finished  in  time  for 
the  fall  Opening. 
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Analysis  of  Lines 

Practical  Demonstrations  of  the  Princi- 
ples of  Line  Values 

In  the  Store  Service  and  Equipment 
Section  of  July  22  it  was  shown  that  lines 
of  different  sorts  have  varying  values  in 
display  work.  To  illustrate  the  points 
there  made,  several  geometrical  designs 
were  shown. 

A knowledge  of  these  principles  will  be 
of  incalculable  value  to  the  display  man. 
It  will  enable  him  to  change  the  entire  ef- 
fect of  his  backgrounds  as  necessity  may 
arise,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  need  for 
the  change,  increase  the  value  of  the  dis- 
play. An  apparent  increase  or  decrease 
may  be  obtained  in  the  height,  depth  or 
length  of  the  windows.  Other  apparent 
effects  may  be  secured  by  a knowledge  of 
the  principles  demonstrated. 


Background  Construction 

In  this  article  those  principles  are  ap- 
plied in  the  construction  of  backgrounds. 


No.  1 

In  outline  No.  1,  for  example,  a number  of 
| l ues,  apparently  of  haphazard  shape,  are 
shown.  Yet  all  of  these  lines,  together 
I with  modifications  of  them  as  applied  in 
the  other  illustrations  on  this  page,  have 
j a distinct  value  in  background  construc- 
tion. 

The  lines  in  illustration  No.  1 have  the 
! effect  of  changing  the  apparent  distance 
; between  the  two  horizontal  lines.  The  line 
running  halfway  between  A and  B divides 
the  distance  and  makes  it  appear  shorter 
j than  it  really  is.  The  straight  line,  C to  D, 

1 makes  the  distance  between  the  two  points 
appear  greater. 

The  distance  between  G and  H appears 
greater  than  between  E and  F.  The  dis- 
tance between  I and  K appears  greater 
than  it  really  is,  because  the  eye  in  esti- 
mating it  naturally  follows  the  line  be- 
tween ./  and  I. 

An  exaggerated  height  effect  is  ob- 
tained by  the  line  L M.  The  line  at  B is 
j usually  unsatisfactory  in  a low  window.  It 


I may  be  in  the  form  of  a post,  a pilaster,  a 
| pedestal  or  some  decorative  unit  which  is 
I equal  to  about  half  the  height  of  the  win- 
j dow.  The  line  C D is  perhaps  most  satis- 
I factory  for  a low  window,  as  it  gives  the 
i effect  of  height. 

Outline  No.  2 is  divided  by  one  horizon- 


tal line,  usually  made  by  the  top  of  the 
background  proper,  which  may  be  of  hard- 
wood or  of  drapery,  or  a construction  of 
some  sort.  The  upper  space  is  generally 
of  glass  or  wood  paneling,  and  usually  is 
divided  by  the  same  lines  as  the  lower,  or 
main,  background.  The  horizontal  line  has 
the  effect  of  making  the  main  height  of 
the  window  appear  lower,  and  the  nearer 
the  center  of  the  window  this  line  is  lo- 


cated the  greater  its  effect  will  be  in  mak- 
ing the  window  space  appear  lower. 

A line  of  this  nature  cutting  through 
the  merchandise  arrangement  should  be 
avoided,  as  it  separates  the  top  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  display.  On  the  other 
hand,  such  a line  right  above  the  merchan- 
dise arrangement  is  very  good.  It  acts  as 
a sort  of  frame  to  the  display,  and  has  a 
tendency  to  keep  the  eye  below  it. 

A line  of  this  nature  in  a low  window, 
again,  is  very  unsatisfactory.  It  divides 
the  display  into  two  parts,  and  makes  the 
display  appear  flat,  so  far  as  height  is  con- 
cerned. 

Some  windows,  especially  for  furnish- 
ings, are  divided  in  this  way  by  a shelf. 
Such  an  arrangement  is  usually  satisfac- 
tory, as  the  merchandise  on  the  shelf  has 
little  or  no  relation  to  that  which  is  shown 
below  it. 


A Striking  Comparison 

Outline  No.  3 shows  a simple  arrange- 
ment of  lines  which  tends  to  give  height  at 


the  expense  of  width.  Compare  outlines 
Nos.  2 and  3.  They  are  exactly  the  same 
size,  but  the  height  of  No.  2 appears  lower 
than  the  height  of  No.  3. 

This  arrangement  of  lines  is  unsatis- 
factory in  the  case  of  windows  that  are 
high  and  also  very  narrow;  it  detracts 
from  rather  than  adds  to  the  composition 
of  the  setting.  It  would  be  very  good  in 
a low  window,  however,  especially  if  the 
curves  started  at  the  bottom,  instead  of  at 
the  top,  a3  shown  in  the  outline. 

Effect  of  the  Panel 

A large  panel  effect  occupying  the  cen- 
ter of  the  window  is  shown  in  No.  4.  This 
arrangement  could  be  made  up  of  one,  two 
or  three  panels,  or  a large  mirror,  a paint- 
ing or  a triplicate  screen  could  be  used.  It 
makes  the  window  appear  both  lower  and 
of  less  width.  It  breaks  up  the  appearance 
of  large  space,  and  will  add  to  the  attrac- 


tiveness of  the  background  arrangement  in 
general. 

In  a low  window  the  lines  should  extend 
to  the  ceiling.  In  a high  window  with  lit- 
tle width  the  ends  should  be  extended 
nearer  to  the  end  of  the  window  or  clear 
to  that  point.  This  will  tend  to  make  the 
window  appear  longer. 

Use  of  the  Circle 

Outline  No.  5 has  an  effect  very  similar 
to  No.  4.  It  gives  the  background  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  both  lower  and  of  less 
width.  In  case  of  a low  window  the  circle 
should  reach  near  to  the  top.  For  a nar- 
row window  it  should  extend  nearer  the 
ends.  This  combination  of  lines  is  more 
striking  than  those  used  in  No.  4.  The 
circle  is  not  employed  to  nearly  so  great 
an  extent  in  decoration  or  architecture  as 
is  the  square. 

The  general  outlines  shown  in  No.  6 are 
especially  good  in  very  high  windows,  as 
they  form  a sort  of  frame  for  the  merchan- 
dise arrangement.  The  outline  shows  the 


No.  5 


effect  of  pilasters  on  the  ends  and  is  given 
not  as  a suggestion  for  a display,  but  to 
show  the  effect  of  various  line  composi- 
tions in  window  display  arrangement. 

The  general  composition  of  line  ar- 
rangement as  applied  to  window  display 
backgrounds  and  merchandise  arrange- 
ment, as  well  as  the  application  of  orna- 
ments, will  be  more  thoroughly  discussed 
in  subsequent  articles. 

Enlarge  the  Diagrams 

The  reduced  form  in  which  the  ac- 
companying diagrams  are  necessarily  pre- 
sented make  it  difficult  to  see  clearly  some 
of  the  points  we  have  endeavored  to  bring 
out. 

The  effects  described  or  the  illusions 
created  will  be  greatly  intensified  in  ac- 
tual practice.  Readers  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject  will  find  it  to  their  advan- 
tage to  make  enlargements  of  the  dia- 
grams. 

In  illustration  No.  1,  for  example,  it  is 


practically  impossible  to  appreciate  the 
relative  value  of  the  different  lines,  but 
with  the  lines  more  widely  separated  and 
enlarged  the  value  of  each  becomes  read- 
ily discernible.  Practically  the  same  thing 
holds  true  as  regards  all  the  other  lines 
shown. 
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Increased  efficiency 
for  your  store  window 


Your  window  displays  are  too  im- 
portant, too  vital  to  be  handicapped 
by  poor  or  insufficient  lighting.  Espe- 
cially when  that  better  lighting  cost? 
no  more. 


The  100-watt 


EDISON 
MAZDA  C 
LAMP 


Made  in  U.  S.  A.  and 
Backed  by  MAZDA  Service 


It  is  the  latest,  the  most  powerful  and  the 
most  economical  lamp  of  its  size  and  the  size 
is  just  right  for  the  purpose.  Equip  one 
window  now.  Compare  it  with  any  other 
window.  Then  you’ll  use  them  in  every 
window. 


Your  lighting  company  or  nearest  Edison 
agent  has  them.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  the  100- 
watt  EDISON  MAZDA  C Lamp. 


EDISON  LAMP  WORKS 


of  General  Electric  Company 

Harrison,  N.  J. 
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Elliott-Fisher  Company' 


Information  about  progressive  concerns 
which  have  overcome  their  bookkeeping 
difficulties,  and  facts  about  how  they  aid  if. 


Harrisburg,  Penn  a . 


THEN  NOW 

Statements  not  yet  Statements  all 

ready  for  mailing.  in  the  mail. 

This  cartoon  is  republished  from  a little 
aouse  organ  issued  by  the  Goodyear  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  and  appeared  after 
‘pen-pushing”  had  given  way  to  modernized 
bookkeeping  methods  with  Elliott-Fisher  Ma- 
chines in  that  concern. 


Credit  Man  Gets  Prompt 
Information 

By  keeping  all  their  accounts  in  continuous 
balance,  L.  Straus  & Company,  the  big  Indian- 
apolis store,  makes  it  easy  for  their  credit  man 
to  keep  his  fingers  on  the  condition  of  all  cus- 
tomers’ accounts.  The  customer’s  credit  limit 
is  placed  at  the  top  of  his  ledger  page,  and  as 
the  bookkeeper  posts  on  the  Elliott-Fisher 
Machine,  he  notes  if  the  balance  exceeds  the 
credit  limit.  If  it  does,  a notice  is  immediately 
put  upon  the  Credit  Manager’s  desk. 

Stock  Turnover  Only  1% 
Times  a Year 

Frank  Stockdale,  chairman  of  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.,  said  in  a re- 
cent address:  59  merchants  doing  a volume 

of  $2,900,000  carry  an  average  stock  of 
$1,176,000.  Their  average  turnover  is  one  and 
three-fourths  times  a year.  This  means  that 
the  average  article  of  merchandise  stays  in 
their  stores  six  months  and  twenty-six  days 

before  it  moves In  a nutshell,  these 

retail  merchants  want  more  efficient  methods 
for  control  of  expense  and  control  of  stocks. 


Makes  Capital  of  Change 
In  Monthly  Bill 
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The  notice  reproduced  here  was  sent  out  by 
Maison  Blanche  Co.,  one  of  New  Orleans’  larg- 
est department  stores,  when  they  changed 
their  bookkeeping  methods.  It  is  an  excellent 
example  of  how  capital  can  be  made  of  im- 
provements in  method  which  mean  better 
service  to  store  customers. 


In  business,  apprehension,  no  matter  how  unfounded 
or  by  whom  held,  really  hampers  progress.  Uneasiness 
causes  contraction,  contraction  more  uneasiness,  and  so 
on." — System. 


“I  Want  Those  Figures  Now!” 

I was  sitting  in  the  private  office  of  the  head  of  one  of  New  York's  large 
department  stores  when  the  head  bookkeeper  came  in  to  report  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  complete  his  trial  balance  for  several  days  yet. 

“J  want  those  figures  now,  ’ ’ said  the  manager,  after  he  had  gone.  “ I’m  not 
interested  in  ancient  history.  I find  the  only  way  to  run  my  store  is  to  get 
accurate  reports  about  the  condition  of  the  business  right  on  time.  Then  1 
know  where  I stand.” 


The  manager’s  attitude  was  right.  He  knew  the  value  of  on-time  figures. 
Some  stores  grow  big  in  spite  of  poor  conditions  in  the  bookkeeping  depart- 
ment. But — how  much  bigger  would  they  grow  if  the  department  were  sys- 
tematized and  run  on  schedule  ? 


Elliott-Fisher  Bookkeeping  Machines  are  helping  hun- 
dreds of  stores  to  run  their  bookkeeping  “ on  schedule.” 
They’ll  help  you  put  yours  “on  schedule,”  too. 


Preside  n 


Overtime  and  Congestion 
Eliminated,  say  Sanger  Brothers 


End-of-the-month  Congestion  Has  Been  Eliminated  Here. 

Sanger  Brothers  Department  Store,  Dallas, 
Texas,  handle  approximately  25,000  active 
accounts,  averaging  between  3000  and  4000 


tickets  daily. 

Under  the  bookkeeping  method  they  for- 
merly used,  it  required  the  services  of  seven 
bookkeepers  and  six  billers  to  keep  up  with 
the  daily  work,  but  even  then  it  required 
overtime  to  keep  up  to  date.  Near  the  end  of 
the  month,  the  additional  work  of  getting  out 
the  bills  naturally  proved  too  great  to  be 
handled  by  bookkeepers  already  working  up  to 
full  daily  capacity,  and  in  consequence  the 
work  became  congested  and  fell  behind. 

But  Sanger  Brothers  were  not  satisfied  to 
let  such  conditions  exist.  They  realized  it 
meant  money  lost,  because  bills  were  not  sent 
out  on  time,  because  they  were  unable  to  get 
accurate,  on-time  figures  about  their  business 
and  because  extra  help  was  necessary.  So 
they  set  about  to  improve  conditions.  To 
quote  from  a letter  they  wrote: 

“The  desire  to  do  today’s  work  a little  better 
than  yesterday’s  and  to  eliminate  the  end- 
of-the-month  congestion  and  night  work, 
prompted  us  to  investigate  modern  bookkeep- 
ing methods,  with  the  result  that  we  installed 
seven  Elliott-Fisher  Bookkeeping  Machines  to 
post  our  customers  monthly  bill  and  ledger  at 
one  operation,  using  the  daily  balance  plan, 
which  eliminated  the  work  of  adding  bills  and 
ledger  at  the  end  of  the  month.” 

The  result  has  been  that  now  night  work  is  ^ 
eliminated,  there  is  no  congestion  at  the  end  \ 
of  the  month,  the  expense  has  been  greatly  \ 
reduced  and  the  department  is  on  a much  \ 
more  efficient  basis  than  before.  \ 

Elliott-Fisher  Bookkeeping  Machines  en-  \ 
abled  Sanger  Brothers  to  do  this.  They  will  \ 
do  the  same  for  you.  \ 


Bookkeeper  Appreciates  Value 
of  Accuracy 

Mr.  Knowles,  of  the  Korsmeyer  Company 
of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  is  an  operator  of  an  Elliott- 
Fisher  Bookkeeping  Machine.  When  asked 
recently  about  the  continuous  journal  of  all 
entries  he  gets  at  the  same  time  of  posting  his 
ledger  and  writing  the  customer’s  statement, 
he  said:  “if  I didn’t  have  this  continuous 

journal,  I would  not  have  a Bookkeeping 
Machine.”  The  journal  is  one  of  the  ways  by 
which  accuracy  is  proved  by  Elliott-Fisher 
Bookkeeping  Machines. 


Ten-Billion-Dollar  Increase 
In  National  Income 

“The  income  of  Prosperous  America  is  now 
estimated  to  have  increased  from  thirty  billions 
in  1915  to  forty  billions  in  1916,  and  to  be  far 
and  away  in  excess  of  anything  ever  before 
reached  by  any  country  in  the  world.” — 
R.  Goodweyn  Rhett,  President,  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  United  States. 


“More  Personality  Needed” 

“The  retail  business  world  needs  more  stores  with 
appealing  personalities.  Almost  every  store  has  such  a 
personality  dormant  or  in  some  stage  of  development. 
And  its  future  success  depends  on  the  strength  of  appeal 
of  its  personality.  In  that  personality  rests  its  charac- 
ter.”— Sherley  Hunter. 


Ask  for  “Installation  Form  No.  277’ ’ 

This  is  information  about  the  way  one  of 
the  country’s  leading  department  stores  gets  its 
bookkeeping  figures  on  time.  It  includes  the 
actual  forms  used.  You  will  find  it  well  worth 
while  to  examine  them,  and  will  get  some  sug- 
gestions to  apply  in  your  own  work.  The 
“installation”  is  free.  Return  the  attached 
coupon,  or  write  us  a letter. 

Information  Coupon 

ELLIOTT-FISHER  CO.,  843  Elliott  Street, 

Harrisburg,  Penna. 

I would  like  to  know  more  about  how  I can  get  ac- 
curate figures  on  time  from  my  bookkeeping  department. 
You  may  send  me  “Installation  Form  No.  277”  and  any 
other  information  you  think  would  be  of  interest.  No 
obligation,  of  course. 

Name 

Firm  Name 

City State 
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■TpHERE  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  number  of 
well-managed  department  stores,  small,  medium 
and  large,  that  are  investigating  and  adopting  the 
N.  C.  R.  clerk-wrap  plan. 


A.  Rosenstock  & Co.,  Petersburg,  Va.,  established  1859,  are 
installing  1916  model  National  Cash  Registers.  They  are  now 
going  to  have  all  clerks  wrap  their  own  goods  and  make  change, 
so  as  to  do  away  with  the  bundle  wrappers  and  the  necessity  of 
customers  waiting  for  their  parcels. 


^Trademark  registration  applied  for. 


H 


O 


( 1 ) Quick  cash  service 

(2)  Quicker  sales  work 

(3)  Increased  rivalry  among  clerks 

(4)  Less  congestion  in  aisles 
(3)  More  “take-withs” 

(6)  Fewer  deliveries 

(7)  Reduced  delivery  expense 

(8)  Flexibility  of  equipment 

(9)  Reduced  sales  expense 

(10)  Increased  protection 

(11)  Auditing  mechanically  done  by  registers 

(12)  Printed  figures  to  go  by  instead  of  written 


The  advantages  that  the  Rosenstock  Co.  have  secured  you  can 
secure.  The  N.  C.  R.  clerk-wrap  plan  is  the  best  in  the  world. 
Ask  our  nearest  representative  to  call  and  tell  you  all  about  it. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Offices  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  world 


AUGUST  26,  1916 
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ACCOUNTING and  SYSTEM 


Department  Ads 

Percentages  for  the  Year  1915  in  a 
Famous  Middle  Western  Store 

To  comply  with  requests  that  have 
come  to  us  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  we  here  present  another  set  of 
ratios  based  on  the  statistical  schedules 
which  have  been  so  generously  supplied  to 
the  Economist  by  one  of  the  best  known 
stores  in  the  Middle  West. 

On  this  page  we  name  that  percentage 
on  the  1915  sales  of  each  department  in 
that  store  which  was  spent  for  advertising 
the  respective  department  during  that 
year.  To  add  to  the  value  of  these  ratios 
we  will  send  to  any  Economist  subscriber, 
on  request,  reprints  of  our  three  recent 
articles  containing  the  1915  expense 
ratios,  the  1915  department-payroll  per- 
centages and  the  1915  merchandise  stock- 
turns  of  this  same  store. 

As  stated  in  these  articles,  the  mer- 
chandise handled  by  that  store  is  chiefly 
of  the  high-  and  medium-priced  kinds. 

Two  Sets  of  Percentages 

The  schedule  presented  on  this  page, 
as  can  be  seen,  contains  two  columns  of 
ratios.  In  the  first  of  the  two  columns 
referred  to,  is  listed  that  percentage  on 
the  sales  of  each  department  in  the  store 
which  the  respective  department’s  direct 
newspaper-advertising  represented  during 
the  year. 

By  direct  newspaper-advertising,  we 
here  mean,  of  course,  those  portions  of 
newspaper-advertising  space  which  had 
been  allotted  directly  to  any  department 
individually. 

In  the  second  of  the  two  columns  ap- 
pears each  department’s  additional  adver- 
tising ratio — this  ratio  including  the  de- 
partment’s share  of  the  store’s  general 
advertising  outlays  for  the  year. 

The  Direct  Newspaper- Advertising 

To  broaden  the  scope  of  our  schedule 
we  add,  as  follows : During  the  year  1915 
direct  newspaper-advertising  cost  this 
store,  in  all,  an  amount  which  represented 
two  and  three-tenth3  per  cent  (23)  on  the 
store’s  entire  sales  for  the  year. 

The  smaller  figures  here,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  item  in  the  schedule,  repre- 
sent tenths  of  one  per  cent. 

The  General  Advertising,  etc. 

The  additional  outlays  listed  in  the 
second  column  included  among  other  items 
the  following : 

The  cost  of  that  portion  of  the  store’s 
newspaper-advertising  space  which  was 
not  devoted  to  any  particular  department’s 
goods  but  was  for  the  benefit  of  all  (that 
portion  included,  of  course,  “heads  and 
tails,”  nameplates,  introductories,  etc.). 


The  cost  of  conducting  the  store’s  pub- 
licity bureau,  including  wages,  stationery, 
supplies,  etc. 

The  cost  of  such  forms  of  advertising 
as:  special  displays;  interior  decorations; 
hire  of  models  and  other  expenditures  inci- 
dental to  fashion  exhibitions;  music  and 
other  opening  expenses  (not  decorations) . 

The  cost  of  street-car,  poster,  billboard 
and  program  ads. 

For  such  items  (general  advertising) 
the  store  spent  during  1915  a sum  which 
represented  about  one  and  one-fifth  per 
cent  (l2)  on  its  entire  sales  for  the  year. 

To  Find  the  Totals 

By  adding  together  the  two  percent- 
ages already  named  by  us  we  find  that  the 
store’s  total  expenditure  for  advertising 
during  1915  amounted  to  about  three  and 
a half  per  cent  (35)  on  its  entire  sales 
for  the  year. 

To  find  any  individual  department’s 
total-advertising  expenditure  for  the  year 
our  readers  need  only  combine  the  respect- 
ive department’s  two  percentages  shown 
in  our  schedule.  To  illustrate:  In  the  Art 
Embroidery  department,  since  the  depart- 
ment’s direct  newspaper  advertising  for 
the  year  equaled  07  on  its  sales,  and  its 
additional  advertising  expense  equaled  0° 
on  its  sales,  the  art  embroidery’ s entire 
advertising  cost  for  the  year  1915  repre- 
sented l6  (one  and  six-tenths  per  cent)  on 
its  total  sales  for  the  year. 


Departments  Percentages 

Art  Embroidery 07  09 

Baby  Carriages,  see  Toys 
Belts,  see  Leather  Goods 

Blankets,  Comforts,  etc I3  l7 

Books,  Periodicals,  etc I2  l1 


Boys’  Clothing,  see  Clothing 
Boys’  Hats,  see  Hats 
Brassieres,  see  Corsets 
Buttons,  see  Notions 


Cameras  I8  l6 

China,  Glassware,  etc 2 1 

Clothing  (Boys’)  I8  1 

Clothing  (Men’s)  25  1 

Coats  (Women’s  and  Misses’)  see 
Suits 

Corsets,  Brassieres,  etc 25  07 

Cotton  Sheets,  Pillow  Cases,  etc.  . 09  l1 

Dresses,  see  Suits 

Dress  Goods  (Wool,  etc.) I4  1 

Dress  Trimmings,  see  Laces 
Electrical  Appliances,  see  Lamps 

Embroideries I7  l1 

Flannels,  see  Wash  Goods 

Furs 27  25 

Glassware,  see  China 

Gloves  (Women’s  and  Children’s) . 1 08 

Gloves  (Men’s),  see  Men’s  Fur- 
nishings 

Handkerchiefs 09  23 


Hardware,  see  House  Furnishings 

Hats  (Men’s  and  Boys’) 21  l2 

Hosiery  (Women’s  and  Children’s)  l4  1 


Hosiery  (Men’s),  see  Men’s  Fur- 
nishings 

House  Dresses,  see  Negligees 
Housefurnishings,  not  including 

Trunks  and  Baby  Carriages . . . . 39  l2 

Infants’  Wear,  etc I9  l2 

Jewelry,  Silverware,  etc I3  0s 

Kimonos,  see  Negligees 

Knit  Underwear,  etc.  (Women’s 

and  Children’s) I5  09 

Knit  Underwear  (Men’s),  see 
Men’s  Furnishings 

Laces,  Trimmings,  etc 08  08 

Lamps,  Shades,  Electrical  Appli- 
ances, etc I3  l1 

Leather  Goods,  etc I3  09 

Linens  22  l1 

Linings 02  06 


Men’s  Clothing,  see  Clothing 
Men’s  Hats,  see  Hats 
Men’s  Furnishings,  includ’g  Men’s 
Gloves,  Underwear,  Hosiery,  etc.  I4  1 
Men’s  Underwear,  see  Men’s  Fur- 
nishings 

Men’s  Shoes,  see  Shoes 


Millinery  I8  1 

Muslin  Underwear,  etc 27  l5 

Neckwear,  etc.  (Women’s) 23  l2 

Neckwear  (Men’s)  see  Men’s  Fur- 
nishings 

Negligees,  including  Petticoats 

House  Dresses,  Kimonos,  etc. . . I8  l1 

Notions,  Buttons,  etc 1 08 

Patterns  03  07 

Petticoats,  see  Negligees. 

Ribbons I5  1 

Sheetings,  etc.  (Cotton),  see  Cotton 
Sheetings,  etc.  (Linen),  see  Linens 

Shoes,  etc.  (Men’s) 22  l3 

Shoes,  etc.  (Women’s,  Misses’  and 

Children’s)  22  l3 

Silks  and  Velvets I8  l3 

Silverware,  see  Jewelry 
Stationery,  including  Commercial 

Stationery,  etc I2  l5 

Suits,  Coats,  etc.  (Misses’) 28  l4 

Suits,  Coats,  etc.  (Women’s)  . . . . 34  l3 


Suitcases,  see  Trunks 
Sweaters  (Men’s),  see  Men’s  Fur- 
nishings 

Sweaters  (Women’s  and  Chil- 


dren’s), see  Waists 

Toilet  Goods,  etc 05  07 

Toys,  Baby  Carriages,  etc I2  l3 

Trimmings,  see  Laces 

Trunks,  Bags,  Suitcases,  etc 26  l2 


Underwear,  Knit  (Women’s  and 
Children’s),  see  Knit 
Underwear  (Men’s),  see  Men’s 
Furnishings 

Underwear,  Muslin,  see  Muslin 


Veilings,  etc I4  0s 

Velvets,  see  Silks 
Waists  and  Women’s  and  Chil- 
dren’s Sweaters 29  l2 

Wash  Goods,  Flannels,  etc I5  09 

Average  for  entire  store 2s  l2 
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Show  Case  with  Ribbon  Tray  Equipment 


Show  Case  with  Notion  Tray  Equipment 


With  the  Himmel  line  of  “Expansible”  unit  fixtures  and 
“Alhnsite”  and  “Faultless”  revolving  rack  wardrobes,  go 
our  “Brilliant  Ideal”  all-glass,  also  our  narrow -frame  show 
cases.  They  can  be  fitted  with  interiors  for  every  selling 
need  and  are  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 

M.L.HIMMEL  & SON 

Main  Office  and  Factories 

BALTI  MORE  • MARYLAND 

COMPLETE  STORE  EQUIPMENT  OF  EVERY  KINO 


ONLY  AN  INCH  OR  TWO 


An  inch  or  two  of  cloth  doesn’t  sound  like  a matter  to  make  a fuss  about. 

If  it  happened  that  your  clerks  gave  the  customer  an  extra  inch  or  two  once  in  a season  it  wouldn’t  make  any  difference,  but  it 
happens  not  once  a season,  but  once  a day,  or  even  more  often. 

Figure  the  yardage  that  extra  inch  or  two  will  total  up  to  in  the  course  of  a few  months.  A simple  sum  in  arithmetic  will 
show  you  at  a glance  how  you  are  cutting  into  your  profits. 

Use  Eagle  Square  Yard  Measures 

Sink  them  into  the  edge  of  every  counter  in  your  store  where  goods  are  measured  by  the  yard.  Their  use  will  save  you 
many  times  their  cost  in  a very  short  time. 

Approved  by  every  local  Weights  and  Measures  inspector.  The  raised  knobs  won’t  catch  the  goods.  The  deep-cut  mark- 
ings are  always  legible. 

Ask  us  to  send  an  Eagle  Square  Measure  on  approval. 

Eagle  Square  Manufacturing  Company 

Home  of  High  Class  Measuring  Devices  SOUTH  SHAFTSBURY,  VF-RIVIONT  Distributing  Agents  in  Principal  Cities 


August  26,  1916 
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Use  Indicates  Value 

♦ 

Increase  in  Number  of  Bookkeeping 
Machines  in  Progressive  Stores 
By  Frank  Lee  Benedict 

“What ! A machine  that  will  keep 
books?”  Only  eight  or  nine  years  ago  this 
was  the  surprised  expression  at  the  dec- 
laration that  a machine  could  be  made 
which  would  actually  do  bookkeeping. 

Probably  few  people  gave  any  thought 
to  the  posting  of  ledgers  with  a machine. 
Machines  were  identified  with  manufac- 
turing. They  were  fine  for  making  pins, 
generating  electricity  or  rolling  steel,  but 
who  ever  heard  of  a machine  for  juggling 
figures?  But,  like  all  utility  devices,  the 
bookkeeping  machine  had  to  have  its  ad- 
vent— which  was  in  the  year  1909. 

Of  course,  machines  of  various  makes 
had  been  introduced  for  billing.  It  was  a 
very  common  thing  for  some  of  the  best 
department  and  dry  goods  stores  to  make 
out  their  monthly  bills  on  a foldover  form, 
using  the  original  as  the  bill  to  go  to  the 
customer  and  the  duplicate  for  posting 
medium  to  the  ledger.  This  had  been  used 
for  years  and  was  a step  upward  from  the 
old-fashioned  method  of  using  pen  exclu- 
sively for  both  billing  and  posting  the 
ledger.  But  these  machines  were  not  book- 
keeping machines. 

Introduced  in  1909 

In  1909  bookkeeping  machines  became 
known  to  exist.  Business  men,  however, 
are  conservative  and  most  of  them  are 
from  Missouri,  and  so  it  was  the  policy,  as 
is  usually  the  way,  to  wait  and  let  some- 
body else  be  the  “goat.” 

This  is  only  a case  of  history  repeating 


machine  bookkeeping  throughout  the  dry 
goods  and  department  store  world,  both  in 
large  and  in  smaller  centers. 

In  1915  sales  were  made  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country  to  stores  well  known 
to  the  mass  of  readers  of  the  Dry  Goods 
Economist. 

These  first  six  years  were  the  history- 
making years  referred  to  above. 

Proved  Their  Efficiency 

At  the  close  of  1915  a very  careful 
analysis  was  made  of  the  conditions  exist- 
ing in  the  stores  of  the  merchants  who 
purchased  in  1910  and  1911.  This  indi- 
cated that  these  stores  were  still  using 
their  original  bookkeeping  machines  and 
that  the  machines  had  produced  enough 
efficiency  and  a higher  degree  of  accuracy 
to  make  them  a fixture.  These  pioneer 
users  were  free  in  spreading  the  gospel 
of  accounting  efficiency  the  machine  way, 
and  so  practically  the  entire  department 
store  field  has  been,  and  is  to-day,  investi- 
gating this  way  of  handling  their  account- 
ing problems. 

The  use  of  machines  in  1916  to  Aug.  1, 
shows  a big  increase  over  the  whole  year 
of  1915,  and  the  indications,  based  upon 
these  figures  to  Aug.  1 and  upon  the  great 
number  of  stores  considering  purchasing, 
are  that  the  total  installations  of  1916  will 
exceed  the  sum  total  of  all  previous  years. 

Good  for  Stores’  Statements 

At  the  same  time  bookkeeping  ma- 
chines were  introduced  to  the  department 
and  other  retail  stores  they  were  also 
shown  to  the  general  commercial  houses  of 
all  kinds,  but  the  growth  in  the  depart- 
ment store  field  has  been  far  greater  in 
percentages  than  in  all  other  fields  com- 
bined. 
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Chart  Showing  Increased  Use  of  Bookkeeping  Machines 


itself.  It  always  takes  a few  years  for  any 
new  system,  new  machine  or  new  thought 
to  have  its  supreme  value  recognized  and 
the  records  of  manufacturers  of  bookkeep- 
ing machines  indicate  that  machine  book- 
keeping in  department  stores  is  no  excep- 
tion. 

Gradual  Gain  in  Use 

There  were  two  bookkeeping  machines 
installed  in  the  year  1909,  but  in  1910 
many  of  the  progressive  stores  began  to 
have  an  open  ear,  desiring  to  learn  what 
“bookkeeping  by  machinery”  meant.  This 
resulted  in  the  purchase  of  several  ma- 
chines. 

The  accompanying  chart  shows  the  rel- 
ative 3ales  since  1910.  Nearly  five  times 
as  many  merchants  installed  machines  in 
1910  as  1909.  The  year  1912  seemed  to  in- 
dicate no  progress  over  1911,  but  1913  and 
1914  indicated  an  increased  use  and  a 
very  much  greater  increase  in  interest  in 


This  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  bookkeeping  machine  is  particularly 
adaptable  to  retail  store  accounting,  where 
it  is  necessary  to  make  a monthly  bill 
which  is  a complete  history  of  the  month’s 
transactions  with  the  customer. 

Some  of  the  Advantages 

The  machine  method  was  so  suitable  to 
the  department  store  system  because  it 
permitted  posting  the  ledger  and  making 
the  monthly  bill  all  at  one  operation  and 
the  balancing  of  each  account  at  the  time 
the  posting  was  made.  Thus  the  bill  was 
written  daily,  along  with  posting  the 
ledger  as  the  purchases  were  made  or  cash 
paid.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  the  bill 
was  complete,  showing  the  balance  of  the 
month’s  purchases,  all  mechanically 
proved,  and  it  could  instantly  be  mailed 
direct  to  the  customer  on  the  first  day  of 
the  month  without  any  delay  whatsoever. 
It  was  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  ledger  ac- 


count, so  that  it  could  in  no  way  differ 
from  the  account  in  the  office  of  the  store. 

This  has  been  the  big  idea  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  growth  of  machine  book- 
keeping in  department  stores. 

Time-Saving  Qualities 

Many  questions  of  better  bookkeeping 
are  involved  in  connection  with  adopting 
the  machine  method,  but  the  space  allotted 
to  this  article  will  not  permit  going  into 
lengthy  detail.  Machine  accuracy,  of 
course,  favorably  enhances  the  conditions 
for  securing  the  trial  balance  and  in  other 
ways  enters  into  the  simplifying  of  the  ac- 
counting problem.  Another  great  feature 
in  its  favor  is  that  a complete  journal  of 
all  debit  and  credit  entries  may  be  made  at 
the  same  operation  with  making  the 
monthly  bill  and  posting  the  ledger.  This 
record  made  without  any  extra  expense  is 
very  valuable  in  many  ways. 

Equalizes  Month’s  Work 

By  the  old  method  of  keeping  dry  goods 
and  department  stores’  customers’  ac- 
counts there  was  a time  in  the  month  when 
the  volume  of  work  to  be  handled  was  ’way 
below  a normal  condition.  This  we  can 
illustrate  as  a depression  below  the  line  of 
perfect  efficiency.  There  also  was  the 
time  of  the  month  when  the  work  reached 
a high  peak  above  the  line  of  efficiency, 
which  called  for  supreme  effort  to  get  it 
done  and  done  on  time.  Bookkeeping  ma- 
chine methods  have  equalized  the  month’s 
work  so  that  the  line  of  efficiency  through 
the  month  can  be  a straight  one  and  the 
work  completed  without  the  peak  and  de- 
pression, excessive  speed,  overtime  and 
congestion  being  unnecessary  at  any  time 
of  the  month. 

All  indications  point  to-day  to  the  time 
when  bookkeeping  by  machinery  will  be 
used  by  all  progressive  retail  and  depart- 
ment stores,  having  a credit  system,  from 
Maine  to  California  and  from  Hudson’s 
Bay  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

G.  W.  Reed,  who  has  stores  in  Utica  and 
Ilion,  N.  Y.,  is  about  to  open  a store  in  Glens 
Falls,  N.  Y.  In  this  new  store,  Mr.  Reed  will 
handle  ready-to-wear  garments  for  women  and 
for  men. 

Extensive  alterations  now  under  way  in  the 
building  of  the  Fair  Store  Co.,  Cincinnati,  in- 
clude the  construction  of  new  inclosed  stairways, 
the  removal  of  partitions  and  the  increase  of  the 
floorspace  occupied  by  several  departments.  Vice- 
President  and  General  Manager  Burke  states 
that  these  changes  are  only  the  beginning,  and 
that  the  extensive  improvements  and  alterations 
which  will  be  effected  will  make  the  Fair  Store 
one  of  the  best  equipped  and  up-to-date  estab- 
lishments in  the  Middle  West. 

A new  store  building  is  to  be  erected  by  the 
Halbach-Schroeder  Co.,  Quincy,  111.  It  will  be 
located  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Main  Streets, 
in  the  heart  of  the  city’s  business  section  and 
will  be  five  stories  high.  The  two  facades  will 
be  in  white  terra-cotta  finish,  embellished  with 
green  terra-cotta  panels.  The  accepted  plans 
show  that  the  structure  wi.ll  have  an  unusually 
large  area  devoted  to  display  windows.  The  in- 
terior equipment  will  be  of  the  most  modern  type 
and  every  device  which  tends  to  give  the  best 
store  service  will  be  installed. 

4 — 

See  announcement  as  to  contest  for  dra- 
pery display  plans,  pages  51  and  5 3. 
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No.  587  is  a natural  bust  model, 
finished  in  flesh-colored  enamel  to 
bust  line.  The  balance  of  the 
form  is  covered  with  white  jersey. 
Mounted  on  a 7-inch  round  base 
and  standard,  and  is  adjustable  on 
the  standard. 

Prices  as  above,  each $5.75 

Mounted  on  square  base.  . 6.60 
Mounted  on  pyramid  base.  0.25 
Mounted  on  colonial  base.  7.45 
If  velveteen  girdle  is  desired,  add 
90c.  to  above  prices. 


Display  Your  Shirt 
Waists  Better 


An  attractive  display  will  sell  many  more  shirt- 
waists for  you  and  at  the  same  time  make  your 
store  a more  attractive  and  inviting  place  for  your 
customers  to  trade. 

Good  Display  is  your  surest  and  greatest  business- 
building power,  and  you  should  be  quick  to  see,  and 
procure  such  fixtures  as  will  help  you  strengthen 
this  power. 

No.  587  Bust  Model  enables  you  to  display  the  shirt- 
waist in  your  window.  Rack  No.  949  will  keep  a stock 
of  fifty  shirt  waists  in  your  department,  where  your 
customers  can  see  your  assortment  with  little  or  no 
attention  from  your  salespeople. 

Order  now — and  realize  the  increase  in  your  shirt  waist 
profits  that  is  sure  to  follow. 

These  are  only  two  of  the  many  profit-making  fix- 
tures designed  and  manufactured  by  Hugh  Lyons  & 
Company. 

Our  House  Organ.  “Complete  Display,"  contains  many 
original  and  useful  ideas  for  your  display  man.  Send 
for  a copy  TODAY. 


949  Shirt 
Waist  Rack 


Hack  No.  949 — Mounted  on  fin- 
ished nickel  base.  Top  circle 
revolves  on  standard.  Card  holder 
attached  on  top  is  finished  in 
nickel,  brush  brass,  etc.  Special 
hanger  with  each  rack,  $3.50  per 
hundred.  Price  of  Rack  949, 
complete,  is $7.98 


HUGH  LYONS  & COMPANY, 


706  East 
South  Street 


Lansing,  Mich. 


Makers  of  Metal  and  Wood  Display  Fixtures,  Papier-Mache  Forms,  Wax  Figures,  Clothing  Cabinets, 
Window  Mirrors  and  Dividers,  Show  Cases,  Outside  Display  Cases,  Etc. 


CHICAGO  OFFICE:  234  So.  Franklin  Street 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  35  West  32nd  Street 


Number  One  G. 
Display  Chair 


GUTHRIDGE 


Display  Chairs  Are 
Efficient  Equipment 

They  Save  Floor 
Space  — the  Clerks’ 
Time — Which  Means 
They  are  Money 
Savers. 


Price,  $8.50  Each 
In  Doz.  Lot,  $8.25  Each 


They  are  used  by  the  greatest  department  and  Women  s 
Ready-to-Wear  Apparel  stores  all  over  the  country. 

They  are  silent  sales-people  displaying  your  merchandise 
to  the  best  advantage. 

Have  the  inside  of  your  store  as  attractive  as  your  windows. 
Select  this  up-to-date  equipment  to  show  your  new  Fall 
merchandise. 


F.  M.  Guthridge 


Number  Two  G 
Display  Chair 


910  South  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago.  111.,  U.  S.  A. 


Price,  $9.50  Each 
In  Doz.  Lot,  $9.25  Each 


Guthridge  Display  Chairs  come  in  birch,  mahogany,  and 
Golden  Oak  finish.  Any 
other  finish  to  harmon- 
ize with  your  fixtures 
can  be  supplied. 

It’s  the  Way  You  Dis- 
play Merchandise  That 
Sells  It. 


Manufactured  by 


ippsj 


It  is  in  Corco  Metal  Ceilings  that  the 
proper  design  for  your  store  is  to  be 
had,  executed  in  Corco  Steel  Sheets 
that  will  last  a lifetime.  Deep,  rich 
embossing  with  die  cut  nail  holes  and 
repressed  bead  joints.  Ask  any  sheet 
metal  contractor  or  write  us. 


' 


( 
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Display  Men  Hold  Their  Annual  Convention 


Valuable  Ideas  Exchanged — Inspiration  Gathered  from  Demonstrations,  Lectures  and  Man- 
ufacturers’ Exhibits — Attendance  Proves  General  Appreciation  of  the  Event’s  Value 


The  nineteenth  annual  convention  of 
the  International  Association  of  Display 
Men  was  held  in  Chicago,  Aug.  7 to  10.  A 
telegraphic  report  of  the  proceedings  was 
presented  in  the  Economist  of  Aug.  12. 
As  stated  therein,  the  attendance  was 
large,  the  demonstrations  and  lectures 
were  highly  instructive  and  the  entertain- 
ment features  were  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

The  sessions  devoted  to  business  mat- 
ters were  well  attended,  and  keen  interest 
wras  manifested  in  the  affairs  of  the  or- 
ganization. The  exhibits  of  the  manufac- 
turers showed  that  during  the  past  year 
many  new  devices  had  been  produced  to 
assist  the  display  man  in  making  his  win- 
dows attractive.  The  presence  of  a num- 
ber of  exhibitors  new  in  the  display  field 
proved  the  growing  importance  of  display 
in  the  eyes  of  manufacturers,  and  the  bid- 
ding for  the  business  of  the  display  man 
was  particularly  keen. 

Interesting  events  followed  each  other 
in  rapid  sequence,  and  something  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  display  men  was  oc- 
curring almost  every  minute  of  the  four 
days  of  the  convention. 

Heartily  Welcomed 

The  first  session  was  opened  on  Monday 
morning,  Aug.  7,  with  an  invocation,  fol- 
lowed by  an  address  of  welcome  by  Henry 
R.  Rathbone,  president  of  the  Hamilton 
Club  of  Chicago.  Another  address  was 
also  delivered  by  Elmer  T.  Stevens,  of 
Chas.  A.  Stevens  & Bros.,  Chicago,  repre- 
senting the  retail  interests  of  the  city. 

In  response  B.  J.  Millward,  of  St.  Paul, 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Association,  voiced  the  display  men’s 
high  appreciation  of  the  hearty  welcome 
extended. 

The  remainder  of  the  morning  was  de- 
voted to  business  affairs,  including  the  ap- 
pointment of  committees. 

Display  Man  and  Selling  End 

On  Monday  afternoon  several  demon- 
strations and  lectures  of  a high  character 
were  delivered.  Of  particular  interest  was 
an  address  by  Joseph  B.  Mills,  sales  mana- 
ger for  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  who 
in  an  able  manner  discussed  “The  Display 
Man  and  the  Selling  End.”  Mr.  Mills 
showed  clearly  that  the  progressive  stores 
of  the  country  are  highly  appreciative  of 
the  value  of  display  in  selling  merchandise. 

This  talk  was  followed  by  a demonstra- 
tion, with  merchandise,  on  the  use  of 


velours  in  connection  with  the  display  of 
men’s  wear.  This  demonstration  was  given 
by  Carl  W.  Ahlroth,  display  manager  for 
the  National  Clothiers  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

On  Monday  evening  a joint  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Board  of 
Directors  was  held,  to  hear  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Treasurer 
and  to  discuss  other  matters  relating  to  the 
welfare  of  the  organization. 

Convertible  Background 

The  sessions  on  Tuesday,  Aug.  8,  were 
given  over  entirely  to  demonstrations  and 
lectures.  Among  those  who  contributed  to 


International  Association 
of  Display  Men 

Officers  for  Ensuing  Year 


President,  E.  J.  Berg,  Omaha,  Neb. 

First  vice-president,  L.  A.  Rogers,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Second  vice-president,  M.  J.  B.  Ten- 
nent,  Portland,  Ore. 

Third  vice-president,  Carl  F.  Meier, 
Davenport,  Iowa. 

Secretary,  P.  W.  Hunsicker,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Treasurer,  W.  H.  Hinks,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Executive  Committee:  A.  W.  Lind- 
blom,  J.  E.  Hancock,  Carl  Ahlroth, 
W.  G.  Sheppard,  T.  W.  Wana- 
maker  and  R.  B.  Meiers. 


this  part  of  the  program  was  Bert  Cultus, 
display  manager  for  Rhodes  Brothers,  Ta- 
coma, Wash.  Mr.  Cultus  showed  a novel 
and  practical  convertible  background,  one 
which  can  be  changed  in  a few  minutes  to 
meet  many  different  requirements. 

W.  H.  Hinks,  display  manager  for  John 
W.  Thomas  & Co.,  Minneapolis,  gave  a 
demonstration  of  simplified  full-form  drap- 
ing, showing  clever  ways  of  handling  vari- 
ous fabrics  and  trimmings. 

Show  Cards  and  Windows 

The  subject  of  an  address  and  demon- 
stration by  Samuel  Friedman,  display  man- 
ager for  J.  Blach  & Sons,  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  was  “The  Relation  of  the  Show  Card 
to  the  Window  Display.” 


An  instructive  demonstration  on  the 
subject  of  “Men’s  Wear  Displays”  was 
given  by  J.  D.  Williams,  display  manager 
for  the  Burkhardt  Brothers  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

How  to  Show  Accessories 

E.  J.  Berg,  display  and  equipment  man- 
ager for  the  Burgess-Nash  Co.,  Omaha, 
showed  several  good  ways  of  displaying 
high-class  dress  accessories,  and,  in  con- 
trast, demonstrated  several  faulty  ways  of 
handling  the  same  kinds  of  merchandise. 

Approved  methods  of  handling  shirts, 
neckwear,  hats,  gloves  and  other  acces- 
sories to  men’s  apparel  were  shown  by  A. 
A.  Hansen,  display  manager  for  Werner  & 
Werner,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Carrie  Alexander-Brandenburg,  Belle- 
ville, 111.,  national  president  of  the  Women’s 
Relief  Corps,  in  presenting  the  subject 
assigned  her,  viz.,  “Prevention  of  the  Dese- 
cration of  the  Flag,”  showed  the  right  and 
wrong  ways  of  handling  the  national  em- 
blem in  store  decorating  work. 

Entertainment  at  Night 

During  the  evening  of  Aug.  8,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Chicago  Display  Manufactur- 
ers’ Association  were  the  hosts  at  a stag, 
which  was  enlivened  by  a high-class  vaude- 
ville entertainment.  The  program  included 
some  of  the  best  known  performers  in  this 
country.  Meanwhile,  the  visiting  ladies 
were  entertained  by  the  Chicago  Display 
Manufacturers’  Association  at  a musical 
show  at  one  of  the  local  theaters. 

Making  a Shoe  Display 

The  demonstrations  and  lectures  were 
continued  on  Wednesday,  Aug.  9.  Paul  H. 
Hinze,  display  manager  for  Dinet,  Nach- 
bour  & Co.,  Joliet,  111.,  showed  how  to  pre- 
pare shoes  for  the  window  and  how  to  ar- 
range them. 

Carl  F.  Meier,  display  manager  for 
Simon  & Landauer,  Davenport,  Iowa,  gave 
an  illustrated  address  on  modern  pen  let- 
tering. 

Backgrounds  Without  Tools 

A demonstration  of  how  backgrounds 
and  settings  for  window  displays  may  be 
built  without  tools  was  given  by  Harry  H. 
Hoile,  display  manager  for  Loveman, 
Joseph  & Loeb,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Another  demonstration  on  the  subject 
of  backgrounds  was  presented  by  C.  A. 
Vosburg,  display  manager  for  McCreery 
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Some  of  Those  in  Attendance  at  the  Convention  Assembled  in  the  Park  Opposite  Convention  Headquarters 
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DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST  STORE  SERVICE  AND  EQUIPMENT  SECTION 


These  Fixtures  Will  Display  Your  Goods 
Properly  and  Greatly  Increase  Sales 

Every  Dry  Goods  Store  should  have  from  6 to  12  of  them 

This  shirt  waist  stand  holds  from  16  to  24  waists,  does  away  with  all 
mussing  and  crushing,  consequently  no  loss  in  value. 


No.  7-0 — Shirt  waist  stand  is  made  with  an  8- 
inch  heavy  base,  felted.  Standard  made  of  %-inch 
cold  rolled  steel  tube  and  %-inch  Bessemer  steel 
rod.  Adjusts  from  30  to  58  inches.  24-inch 

crossbar.  5%  x 7 inch  frame  sign  holder.  Any 

finish.  Price,  per  doz $21.50 

No.  721 — Same  construction  as  No.  720,  only  it 
has  an  8-inch  plain  cast  iron  base.  Finish, 

oxidize  and  monumental  bronze.  Price,  per  doz. 

$18.50 

Write  for  our  new  catalogue  of  the  best 
fixtures  for  the  money , Every  fixture  We 
make  is  made  as  good  as  can  be  made  and 
guaranteed  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 


Hundreds  of  merchants  have  great - 
ly  increased  their  sales  by  using  this 
combination  draping  stand  and 
sign  holder . 

No.  412 — A very  desirable  fixture 
for  silks,  laces,  dress  goods.  It  is  a 
combination  draping  stand  and  sign 
holder.  It  has  an  18-inch  crossbar, 
5%  x 7 frame  sign  holder,  on  a heavy 
7-inch  base,  %-inch  tubing,  adjusted 
from  18  to  35  inches,  24  to  47  inches. 
Doz $20.00 


THE  D.  J.  HEAGANY  MFG.  CO. 

Original  Mail  Order  Fixture  House 

1121-23  W.  Washington  Boulevard  CHICAGO 


Make  Your  Store  - Signature 
Distinctive  and  Individual 


A distinctive  nameplate  identifies  your 
advertisement  at  once.  Consistent  use  of 
an  attractive  signature  cut  increases  the 
value  of  your  newspaper  space. 

That  more  and  more  merchants  realize 
the  importance  of  an  attractive  nameplate 
is  evidenced  by  the  great  number  we  are 
designing  for  retail  stores. 

Sample  designs  will  be  furnished,  and 
sketches  of  a distinctive  nameplate  for 
your  store  submitted  without  cost. 

Write  for  prices  and  further  details: 


)£AIaCH 

QyL  West/" 39  St  -New York-  Cihp 


AFFILIATED  WITH  THE  DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 


J.  & J.  KOHN 

BENTWOOD  FURNITURE 


Gives  Individuality  to  Your  Store 


The  innumerable  designs  now  at  our  salesrooms  will  con- 
vince you  that  it  is  an  attractive  feature  not  to  be  over- 
looked. 

Call  and  see  the  complete  line  at  our  conveniently 
located  New  York  salesrooms,  or  write  our  nearest 
branch  for  full  information. 


Illustrated  Booklets  on  Request 

JACOB  & JOSEF  KOHN,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers 

110-112  West  Twenty-seventh  Street,  New  York 

Grand  Rapids  Chicago 

Second  Floor,  Keeler  Building  1410-1418  S.  Wabash  Ave. 


Seattle 

62  Pike  Street 


HERE’S  A SHOW  CASE— 


that  stands  in  a class  by  itself.  It  is  made  of  heavy  polished  plate 
glass  and  all  the  joints  are  cemented  by  a patented  process,  which 
makes  the  case  absolutely  rigid.  This  construction  eliminates  all  the 
old-fashioned  metal  clamps  and  fastenings,  which  loosened  and  weak- 
ened the  joints.  It  makes  the  case  air-tight,  dust-proof  and  still  ships 
in  perfect  safety.  The  two  pieces  of  glass  are  cemented  together, 
with  a narrow  strip  of  felt  between  them,  which  greatly  reduces  the 
breakage. 

This  construction  is  protected  by  U.  S.  Patents. 

Every  modern  feature  is  embodied  in  this  case,  which  is  the 
newest  member  of  the  famous  family  of  show  cases,  marketed  for 
years,  under  the  name  of 


SHOW  CASES 

Tell  us  your  show  case  troubles  and  our  experts  will  help  you 
solve  your  display  problems. 

Let  us  hear  from  you.  NOW. 


Detroit  Show  C/ise  Co 


489  WEST  FORT  ST.  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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& Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Vosburg  has  won 
an  unusually  high  reputation  by  the  char- 
acter of  his  work. 

How  to  dress,  pose  and  care  for  wax 
figures  and  how  to  display  ready-to-wear 
apparel  was  explained  and  illustrated  by 
R.  J.  Fuellerman,  display  manager  for  the 
T.  A.  Chapman  Co.,  Milwaukee. 

The  Use  of  Flowers 

Jack  Cameron,  display  manager  for  the 
Harris-Emery  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  gave 
a demonstration  on  the  use  of  flowers  and 
their  value  in  making  the  window  at- 
tractive. 

A demonstration  on  the  subject  of 
painted  scenic  backgrounds,  showing  every 
step  in  construction,  from  start  to  finish, 


E.  J.  Berg 

Newly  elected  president  of  the  I.  A.  D.  M. 


was  given  by  J.  A.  Mitchell,  display  mana- 
ger for  the  Boston  Store,  Joliet,  111. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  was  held  on  Wednesday  morning.  The 
result  of  the  balloting  is  shown  in  detail 
on  page  91. 

Auto  Trip  for  the  Ladies 

During  the  same  day  the  ladies  were 
entertained  by  an  automobile  trip  through 
some  of  the  most  attractive  parts  of  the 
city. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  events  of  the 
convention  was  the  banquet,  which  was 
held  on  Wednesday  evening.  Both  the  men 
and  the  women  attending  the  conven- 
tion participated,  and  the  evening  was  en- 
livened by  an  excellent  cabaret  perform- 
ance. The  discussion  of  an  elaborate  menu 
was  followed  by  dancing. 

The  demonstrations  were  concluded  on 
Thursday  morning,  when  A.  M.  Hansen, 
display  manager  for  A.  Schrodzki,  Peoria, 
111.,  showed  how,  when  necessity  arose, 
home-made  display  devices  could  be  used 
to  advantage,  for  showing  various  kinds  of 
merchandise. 

W.  F.  McCurry  explained  the  making 
of  large  copies  of  paintings  for  use  in  back- 
grounds. 

Next  Convention  City 

When  the  final  session  of  the  conven- 
tion was  held  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
interest  centered  on  the  selection  of  the 


next  convention  city.  Written  invitations 
had  been  received  from  a dozen  or  more 
centers,  but  only  in  three  cases — Chicago, 
New  York  and  St.  Louis — were  these  sup- 
plemented by  personal  representatives.  It 
was  conceded  from  the  start,  moreover, 
that  the  two  last-named  cities  were  the  real 
contenders  for  the  honor. 

The  verbal  invitations  from  New  York 
were  presented  by  John  H.  True,  president 
of  the  Store  Equipment  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  and  by  John  R.  Young,  mana- 
ger of  the  Convention  Bureau  of  the  Mer- 
chants’ Association  of  New  York. 

C.  W.  Hatfield  and  Robert  E.  Lee,  rep- 
resented the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  on  behalf 
of  that  municipality  extended  a hearty  in- 
vitation to  the  Association  to  hold  the  1917 
convention  there.  A count  of  the  ballots 
showed  that  St.  Louis  was  preferred  by  a 
majority  of  the  voting  members. 

After  the  appointment  of  the  working 
committees  for  the  ensuing  year  the  con- 
vention adjourned. 

Interest  in  Contests 

Among  the  features  of  the  convention 
were  the  large  quantity  and  the  unusually 
good  quality  of  the  photographs  and  cards 
entered  for  the  contests.  The  individual 
who  wins  the  most  number  of  points  in 
these  contests  is  awarded  a silver  cup.  This 
year  the  prize  was  won  by  Carl  W.  Ahl- 
roth,  display  manager  for  the  National 
Clothiers  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Delegation  from  Northwest 

The  story  of  the  convention  would  be 
incomplete  without  reference  to  the  dele- 
gation from  the  Northwest.  The  party 
was  made  up  of  twelve  display  men,  from 
Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Montana. 
En  route  to  the  convention  stops  were 
made  at  several  of  the  larger  cities,  where 
the  party  was  conducted  on  sightseeing 


trips  and  was  entertained  in  various  ways 
by  civic  organizations. 

During  the  sessions  of  the  convention 
these  representatives  garbed  themselves  in 
the  costumes  of  Indian  chiefs  and  per- 
formed numerous  rites  and  ceremonies 
characteristic  of  the  tribes  in  their  section 
of  the  country. 

In  every  respect  the  convention  was 
thoroughly  successful  and  much  credit  is 
given  to  A.  J.  Edgell,  the  retiring  presi- 
dent, and  the  members  of  the  program 
committee  for  their  work  during  the  past 
year  in  behalf  of  the  organization. 


Convention  Notes 

On  Wednesday  evening,  during  the 
course  of  the  banquet  retiring  president 
Edgell  was  presented  with  a gold  watch 
in  recognition  of  his  services  during  his 
year  of  office. 

The  election  of  E.  J.  Berg  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  association  for  the  ensuing 
year  is  a just  reward  for  the  active  interest 
taken  by  him  in  the  organization  during 
the  past  few  years.  In  passing,  it  might 
wed  be  noted  that  Mr.  Berg  is  something 
more  than  the  display  man  for  the  concern 
with  which  he  is  connected,  the  Burgess- 
Nash  Co.,  Omaha.  He  is  in  charge  of  ad 
the  equipment  and  its  arrangement. 

Arthur  W.  Lindblom,  display  man  and 
advertising  manager  for  the  New  England 
Carpet  and  Furniture  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
was  responsible  for  the  presence  at  the 
convention  of  an  excellent  band,  whose 
services  were  contributed  by  the  Deltox 
Grass  Rug  Co.,  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.  The 
music  did  much  to  enliven  the  convention. 

A.  D.  Hopkins,  display  manager  for 
Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York,  represented 
the  display  managers  of  the  metropolis  at 
the  convention. 


Ribbons  Shown  in  Different  Ways 

A number  of  different  ways  to  make  attractive  units  of  ribbons  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
photo.  The  centre  unit  is  the  only  one  in  which  a full  bolt  was  used;  for  the  others  short  lengths 
were  taken. 
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Catalog  No.  19 

of 

Norwich  Fixtures  Now  Ready 

It  will  be  to  the  advantage  of 
all  interested  in  the  use  or 
purchase  of  Display  Fixtures 
to  have  a copy  of  this  catalog. 
Market  conditions  have  ne- 
cessitated an  increase  in  all 
prices,  making  this  catalog 
necessary  for  a complete  under- 
standing of  the  situation. 

Send  for  One 


The  Norwich  Nickel  & Brass  Co. 

Norwich,  Conn. 

SALESROOMS: 

New  York  Boston 

712  3roadway  26  Kingston  St. 


rc 
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On  which  side  of  the  ledger 

DOES  YOUR  STORE  STAND? 

it  art  cAsset  or  a jCiability  ? 

N OTHER  words,  is  it  making  money  for  you  or  is  it 
costing  you  money  “just  to  keep  it  looking  right?” 

A correctly  designed  front  of  the  proper  materials  will 
keep  your  goods  moving  off  the  shelf  into  your  customers’ 
homes — and  not  cost  you  anything  for  upkeep.  Install 

Kawneep 

* VJStore  fronts  * 

Over  50,000  satisfied  users  testify  to  their  ability  to  turn  the 
passer-by  into  a purchaser,  and  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
maintenance  cost  whatever. 

Write  on  your  own  letterhead  for  “Boosting  Business  Book- 
let.” It  shows  photographs  of  many  Kawneer  Store  Fronts  and 
relates  the  experience,  in  their  own  words,  of  merchants  all  over 
the  country  who  have  used  them  to  turn  their  front  from  a cause 
of  continual  expense  to  a source  of  increasing  income.  It  will 
help  you  to  help  yourself. 

KAWNEER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

NILES,  MICHIGAN. 

Factories:  Niles,  Michigan  Berkeley,  California  Guelph,  Ontario 

We  have  a branch  near  you . 


Don’t  Risk 
Fire 

Accumulations  of  waste  mat- 
ter always  increase  the  first 
risk. 

No  matter  how  well  you  are  covered  by  insurance  you 
can’t  afford  to  take  the  chance  of  a blaze  that  would  crip- 
ple your  business  for  weeks. 

Keep  the  waste  picked  up.  Keep  it  in  one  place; — in  a 
Minnich  Baling  Press.  The  initial  cost  is  not  high — 
quality  considered — the  up-keep  is  practically  nothing. 
Your  janitor  or  office  boy  can  handle  your  Minnich  in 
spare  moments. 

Minnich  Balers  are  made  to  handle  any  kind  of  waste, 
from  tissue  paper  to  scrap  iron.  Ask  for  a copy  of  our 
booklet,  “The  Best  Evidence  in  the  World.”  It  tells  what 
other  progressive  firms  think  of  the  Minnich. 

MINNICH  MACHINE  WORKS 

Makers  of  Baling  Presses 
for  All  Purposes 

LANDISVILLE,  : : : : PA. 


A SILENT  BUT  SUBTLE  SALES-MAKER 

The  modern  way  is  to  make  the  goods  tell  their  own  merits. 

Modernize  your  equipment.  Our  No.  1600  Narrow  Frame  Floor  Case  will 
bring  your  goods  quickly  and  forcibly  to  your  customers’  notice,  and 
you  will  find  the  store’s  sales  increase! 

Write  for  our  catalogue,  and  let  us  tell  you  how  many  busy  stores  are 
using  our  equipment. 

JOSEPH  KNITTEL  SHOW  CASE  CO. 

No.  329  3rd  and  Broadway,  Quincy,  Illinois. 

329  Beacon  Bldg.  Wichita,  Kansas. 


One  Man 


uses  a stream  to  fish  in;  another  uses 
it  to  turn  a mill.  One  subscriber  uses 
his  ECONOMIST  to  “glance  at”;  an- 
other uses  it  as  a power  house  of 
inspiration  and  ideas  for  himself  and 
employees. 

Every  issue  of  the  ECONOMIST  con- 
tains information  and  ideas  that  live 
merchants  turn  into  money. 


FABRIC  SECTION 

BY  COOPf  ECOHOHUT 

T U S.  RAT.  OFF. 


EW  YORK  - SATURDAY-  SEPT-  2 - 1916 


NO.  3765 


RENFREW 

DEVONSHIRE 


A YARN-DYED 
FABRIC 


CLOTH 


32  INCH 


‘OUTWEARS 

GALATEA" 


The 

Family 

Favorite 

Wash 

Fabric 

RENFREW  MFG.  CO 

Incorporated  1867 

ADAMS,  MASS. 

F.  U.  Stearns  & Company,  Selling  Agents 
35  Thomas  Street,  New  York  City 


See  Back  Cover 
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Design  No.  344 

ALMOST  a universal  choice  among  buyers  this  season 
xV  has  been  Cinderella  Silk,  Design  No.  344.  It  is 
hardly  fair  to  try  to  picture  it  in  printers’  ink,  but  it  is 
the  best  we  can  do  until  you  see  it  for  yourself.  It  comes 
in  a variety  of  rich,  dark  and  medium-dark  grounds, 
printed  with  brightly  colored  discs  for  tone.  Practical 
enough  to  satisfy  the  judgment.  Colorful  enough  to 
please  the  taste.  A design  that  sells  itself  on  sight  for 
distinctive  linings  and  frocks. 

Cinderella  Silk  has  justified  our  prediction.  It  has 
exactly  met  the  season’s  demand  for  a silk  of  quality, 
character,  and  newness  of  design  and  coloring. 

CHENEY  BROTHERS,  Silk  Manufacturers 
4TH  AVENUE  AND  18TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


September  2,  1916 
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Opportunity  Awaits  Dress  Goods  Departments 

Semi-Made  Skirt  Idea  Which  Boomed  Sales  During  Summer  Can  Be  Further  Developed  Dur- 
ing Great  Separate  Skirt  Season  Now  Ahead — Use  It  to  Move  Old  Dress  Goods  Stocks 


The  Fabric  Section  has  repeatedly  ad- 
vised the  dress  fabrics  department  head 
to  keep  in  constant  touch  with  the  store’s 
ready-to-wear  departments  and  know  what 
they  are  selling.  This  the  live  dress  goods 
managers  are  doing.  They  have  learned 
from  the  Economist’s  Garment  Sections 
that  the  coming  fall  season  will  be  a great 
one  for  the  separate  skirt.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  who  have  overlooked  this  we  re- 
peat that  the  manufacturers  of  separate 
skirts  have  booked  the  biggest  orders  they 
have  had  in  many  a year. 

In  what  way  is  this  of  special  concern 
to  the  dress  goods  manager? 

Semi-Made  Sport  Skirts 

Well,  progressive  dress  goods  depart- 
ments in  various  sections  of  the  country 
sold  thousands  of  yards  of  goods  last 
spring  and  summer  by  judicious  use  of  the 
semi-made  sport  skirt  idea. 

Many  dress  goods  departments  last 
winter  found  the  offer  to  make  skirts  to 
order  a successful  idea,  coming  as  it  did 
with  the  large  demand  for  skating  apparel. 
But  with  the  entry  of  sport  skirts  in  the 
spring  came  the  introduction  of  the  semi- 
made  skirt. 

It  is  to  be  said  for  the  semi-made  skirt 
idea  that  in  stores  where  it  has  been 


pushed  rightly  it  has  led  to  the  sale  of 
thousands  of  yards  of  dress  fabrics,  such 
as  white  cotton  corduroys  and  checked  and 
striped  woolens — materials  especially  suit- 
able for  sport  wear — which  would  not 
have  been  sold  by  any  other  method. 

Whether  the  coming  fall  and  winter 
are  going  to  be  seasons  of  sport  skirts  or 
skating  skirts  is  a secondary  matter.  That 
they  are  to  be  big  seasons  for  skirts — sep- 
arate skirts — is  enough. 

Helps  to  Move  Old  Stocks 

What  is  going  to  be  done  by  those  dress 
goods  managers  who  have  stocks  that  are 
five,  six,  eight  and  ten  years  old?  Our 
authority  for  the  age  of  these  stocks  is 
the  letter  printed  in  the  Fabric  Section 
recently,  in  which  a prominent  dress  goods 
man  quoted  other  fabric  men  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  as  complaining  about 
the  old  stocks  they  could  not  move  because 
the  boss  would  not  cut  the  prices. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  cut  the 
prices  now,  if  the  fabric  department  head 
will  get  to  work  at  once  on  the  semi-made 
skirt  idea.  For  those  who  do  not  know  the 
details  of  the  way  the  semi-made  sport 
skirt  idea  was  carried  out  most  success- 
fully, here  is  a brief  description: 

A simple  skirt  model  was  chosen,  one 


gathered  in  the  back  under  a half-belt  ef- 
fect. In  the  front  it  was  plain,  except  for 
a slit  diagonal  pocket,  on  one  side  or  on 
both,  and  a full-length  pleat  in  the  center. 
The  semi-made  skirt  was  complete  and 
ready  to  put  on  except  that  it  was  not 
brought  together  in  front  and  the  hem  was 
only  basted.  In  other  words,  the  gathers 
and  back  belt  effect,  as  well  as  the  pocket 
and  front  pleat,  were  all  nicely  finished, 
but  the  skirt  was  left  open  in  front,  like 
a coat.  On  one  side  of  the  opening  when 
the  skirt  was  put  on  was  the  finished  pleat 
and  on  the  other  side  sufficient  cloth  was 
provided  to  have  the  garment  fit  the  wear- 
er when  stitched  up  the  front. 

As  the  stitching  was  to  be  concealed 
under  the  pleat,  no  expert  workmanship 
was  necessary;  hence  it  was  easy  for  the 
customer  to  finish  the  skirt. 

Where  to  Look  for  Models 

The  possibilities  of  the  semi-made  skirt 
are  going  to  be  even  greater  this  fall  and 
winter  than  they  were  in  the  recent  un- 
precedented season  for  sport  skirts.  Sport 
skirts  called  for  new  fabrics,  yet  they 
helped  many  dress  goods  departments  to 
move  slow  selling  staples.  During  the  win- 
ter plain  skirts  are  in  demand  for  storm 
wear  and  for  skating  and  other  outdoor 


(Continued  on  page  25) 
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Straight  Line  Silhouette 

A style  now  being  widely 
taken  up  and  suitable  foi 
all  figures.  For  practical 
dresses  of  this  type  satin- 
surface  materials  are  used 
either  in  one  color  or  in 
combinations. 


SALESPEOPLE’S  BULLETIN 

Chance  to  Make  Big  Books 

The  styles  launched  at  the  openings  of  the  great  Paris  dressmakers  are  favorable  to  a big 
consumption  of  dress  fabrics.  Skirts  continue  wide  and  are  supplemented  with  tunics  or 
else  they  have  long  draperies.  All  forms  of  pleats — accordeon,  box  and  side  pleats — have 
become  a vogue.  The  one-piece  dresses  of  chemise  or  “slip  over  the  head”  type  are  favorable 
to  the  fabric  department  as  they  are  easy  to  make  and  require  quantities  of  material. 

Another  thing  that  is  in  favor  of  those  who  are  after  big  books  is  the  high  grade  of  the 
fabrics  having  strong  endorsement.  Even  if  the  entire  garment  is  not  made  of  expensive 
material,  you  can  sell  velvets,  plushes  and  fur  fabrics  for  the  trimming. 

Fabrics  You  Can  Safely  Sell 

Wool  jerseys  have  come  in  for  a large  use  in  Paris  and  in  New  York.  Broadcloths  are 
good  style.  Silky-surfaced  cloths  are  in  favor;  among  these  is  silk  cashmere. 

Velvets,  both  erect-pile  and  panne,  are  favored  for  entire  garments  and  in  combina- 
tion with  satin.  All  kinds  of  metal  brocades,  in  sheer  and  in  heavy  textures,  are  great  for 
evening  dresses,  afternoon  gowns  and  dancing  frocks,  and  are  also  used  in  combination  with 
plain  satins  or  taffetas. 

For  customers  who  want  a practical  dress,  show  lustrous  surfaced  silks,  such  as  satin, 
charmeuse  and  crepe  meteor.  Taffetas  hold  a strong  position  for  dancing  frocks.  Silk  jerseys 
are  the  latest  idea  in  Paris  for  afternoon  and  evening  gowns. 

Sheer  silk  crepe  and  chiffon  are  suitable  for  tunics,  draperies  and  all  forms  of  overskirts 
and  in  suit  colors  for  separate  waists.  Crepe  de  Chine  is  a staple  material  for  tailored  waists. 
The  sheer  silks  in  white  and  fleshcolor  are  holding  their  place  for  practical  blouses. 

Plain  materials  lead,  but  you  need  not  hesitate  to  sell  checks,  plaids  or  stripes,  and  you 
can  recommend  combinations  of  colors  for  dresses,  provided  the  tones  are  subdued. 

Navy  blue  is  a fixture.  Burgundy  and  taupe  are  being  taken  up  so  much  that  you  can 
safely  advise  their  use  by  conservative  customers. 


Department  heads  who  want  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  salespeople  will  cut  out  the  above 

bulletin  and  place  it  where  their  assistants  can  see  it. 
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Manchester,  56  Oxford  Street 
London,  132  Cheapside 
Paris,  42  Rue  Des  Jeuneurs 
Glasgow,  10  Princes  Square 
Nottingham,  5 Weekday  Cross 
Belfast,  Linen  Hall  Street 


MILL"  MANCHESTER 


Dublin,  6 William  Street 
Leeds,  45  St.  Pauls  Street 
Cairo,  Egypt 
Sunnyside  Mills,  Bolton 
Ten  Acres  Mill,  Manchester 
Newton  Heath  Works,  Manches 


TOOTAL  BROADHURST  LEE  CQ„ 


Ltd. 


SPINNERS  AND 


ADDRESS  for  TELEGRAMS 
rOOTAL  MANCHESTER; 


MANUFACTURERS 


CODES  USED 

•B  C-  4TH.&.  5TH  EDITION 
/ESTERN  UNION  LIEBERS  • AL 


Manufacturers 

of 

WHITE  and  COLORED 
COTTON  NOVELTIES 

Samples  of  our  full  range  for  1917 
can  now  be  seen  at  our  headquarters 

387-4th  Avenue  at  27th  Street 
New  York  City 


SEPTEMBER  2,  1916 


FOR  DEPARTMENT  MANAGERS  AND  THEIR  ASSISTANTS 
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Wide  Range  of  Weaves  in  Fall  and  Spring  Silks 


■nmunH 


][H) 


Silks  continue  active.  Manufacturers 
selling  direct  and  specialty  jobbers  alike 
are  receiving  good  orders  from  retailers 
for  current  merchandise  and  for  spring 
deliveries. 

With  some  manufacturers  the  orders 
for  fall  silks  are  of  such  volume  that  they 
will  defer  their  full  showing  of  spring 
silks  until  Oct.  1.  At  that  time  salesmen 
will  present  the  full  lines  of  spring  weaves 
in  the  New  York  market  and  in  other 
wholesale  and  retail  distributing  centers. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  manufac- 
turers who  feature  novelties  principally 
and  pursue  a policy  of  showing  collections 
in  advance  of  the  general  market  have 
booked  orders  for  specialties  in  spring 
weaves,  designs  and  colorings. 

In  a general  way,  prices  are  firm,  with 
few  lots  offered  under  price.  A few  lots 
of  poplins  have  been  sold  by  manufac- 
turers at  a discount  from  regular  price 
for  special  reasons,  but  those  who  produce 
poplins  season  by  season  as  a staple  are 
keeping  up  their  qualities  and  holding 
their  prices  firm,  in  view  of  the  continu- 
ance of  high  producing  costs. 


New  York  Store’s  Display 


Last  week  a fall  opening  was  con- 
ducted by  a New  York  City  store.  As  a 
great  gathering  of  Catholic  clergymen 
and  laymen  was  going  on  in  the  city, 
prominence  was  given  in  window  and  de- 
partment displays  to  ecclesiastical  designs 
and  colors. 

The  most  pronounced  designs  were  re- 
productions of  cathedral  windows  and 
other  stained  glass  effects,  design  and 
color.  There  was  also  a showing  of 
adaptations  of  ecclesiastical  vestments. 

Another  New  York  store  made  a de- 
partment exhibit  of  satins  on  white 
grounds  with  2-in.  wide  waved  stripes 
spaced  very  wide  apart  and  with  widely- 
spaced  metal  figures  of  medium  size  on  the 
white  ground. 


Satins  Grow  Scarce 


In  the  general  silk  market  the  chief 
change  is  the  gain  in  the  demand  for 
3atins,  with  the  result  that  they  are  in 
short  supply.  Such  a development  was  to 
be  expected,  seeing  that  during  the  rapid 
rise  in  popularity  of  taffeta  satins  were 
neglected  and  in  the  general  market  prices 
fell  off  for  satins  from  stock. 

Satins  were  clearly  indicated  for  fall 
and  their  coming  in  a big  way  was  her- 
alded by  the  Economist.  Nevertheless, 
manufacturers  were  averse  to  ordering 
satins  for  stock.  Now  the  demand  for 
satins  is  general,  and,  as  above  suggested, 
the  market  is  short  thousands  of  pieces. 


Taffetas  and  Ribbed  Weaves 


In  consequence  of  this  scarcity  of 
rsatins,  buyers  are  taking  up  taffetas,  both 
plain  and  fancy,  and  also  ribbed  weaves 
for  September  selling,  these  fabrics  being 


Metal  Fancies 


Metal  fancies  continue  in  high  favor. 
By  the  adoption  of  loom  attachments  silk 
manufacturers  are  now  able  to  produce 
metal  fancies  that  approximate  somewhat 
the  hand-loom  novelties  produced  in  a 
large  way  in  Lyons. 

In  some  of  the  metal  fancies  the  warp 
is  silk  and  the  filling  metal  threads. 
Others  are  in  set  figures  and  in  striped  ef- 
fects. Of  interest  in  this  connection  is  a 
recent  window  display  by  a New  York 
store,  in  which  were  shown  metal  stripes 
in  silver  or  gold  in  extra  wide  spacings  on 
satin  grounds  of  various  colors. 


Look  for  Big  Spring  Trade 

The  prospects  for  spring  continue  en- 
couraging. Buyers  are  so  confident  of  a 
profitable  business  for  that  season  that 
they  are  ordering  novelties  from  the 
artists’  designs,  the  goods  not  yet  having 
been  made  up. 

Each  manufacturer  is  working  on  his 
own  initiative  as  regards  patterns.  Some 
favor  adaptations  from  Chinese  designs, 
others  are  featuring  coin  dots  in  variety, 
and,  in  some  instances,  stripes  in  conserv- 
ative adaptations  from  awning  stripes. 
Not  infrequently  stripes  and  coin  dots  are 
combined. 


far  for  fall  and  winter  retailing  comprise 
novelty  effects  in  medium-sized  figures 
with  conservative  spacings.  Such  pat- 
terns have  also  been  taken  up  by  manufac- 
turers of  ready-to-wear  for  use  as  linings. 

Stripes  and  plaids  continue  to  be 
favored  by  retail  silk  departments,  and, 
noting  this,  manufacturers  are  keeping 
up  their  lines. 


Economist  photo  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 

Taffetas  Continue  in  Favor 

The  fall  styles  endorse  the  use  of  taffeta  for 
afternoon  and  evening  dresses.  This  gown,  by 
Mark  Aronson  & Co.,  is  an  excellent  type  for 
dressy  occasions  and  is  a copy  of  a Jeanne  Lanvin 
model  imported  by  the  Economist  and  shown  in 
our  Fall  Fashion  Number  of  June  I 7. 

in  considerable  demand  and  also  being  ob- 
tainable. 

Sheer  weaves  continue  in  high  favor. 
Chiffon  crepes,  veilings  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, crepes  de  Chine,  are  selling  freely, 
and  are  favorably  mentioned  for  early 
spring  selling. 

As  for  prints,  the  principal  sales  thus 


Sport  Wear’s  Influence 

Believing  as  they  do  that  the  vogue  of 
sport  cloths  and  colors  has  not  yet  reached 
high-water  mark,  manufacturers  of  diver- 
sified lines  are  arranging  to  bring  out  silk 
fabrics  of  sufficient  weight  to  make  up  to 
advantage  for  sport  suits  and  skirts. 

Tussah  weaves  are  of  the  correct 
weight  for  sport  wear,  and  as  they  need 
no  introduction  either  to  distributors  or  to 
consumers  and  give  excellent  value  for  the 
money,  they  will  be  offered  in  plain  and  in 
decorated  forms  for  spring  selling. 

As  the  Economist  has  already  shown, 
the  Paris  dressmakers  presented  no  abrupt 
changes  in  the  models  shown  at  their  re- 
cent fall  openings.  Silk  manufacturers, 
therefore,  are  advocating  for  spring 
weaves  which  closely  approximate  those 
in  favor  during  the  spring  season  of  this 
year. 

Consequently,  taffetas,  fine  ribs  on  the 
order  of  gros  de  Londres,  and  chiffon 
crepes  are  confidently  advocated.  Manu- 
facturers who  keep  close  to  the  production 
of  the  freest  selling  fabrics  are  booking 
orders  for  taffetas  and  messalines,  to  be 
delivered  in  time  for  the  retailers’  Jan- 
uary openings. 
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SELROS  DRESS  FABRIC  CO.lhc. 

230  Fifth  AyeW  //  New  'York- 


AT  27th 


September  2,  1916 
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Spring  Dress  Cottons  Will  Have  Big  Sale 


Buyers  of  dress  cottons,  in  the  gray  or 
in  the  finished  state,  who,  from  the  nature 
of  their  business,  are  obliged  to  place  their 
initial  spring  orders  at  this  time,  express 
the  belief  that  prices  will  continue  high 
and  firm  for  the  coming  season. 

Evidence  of  this  belief  is  found  in  the 
orders  placed  with  the  mills  by  converters 

ifor  delivery  up  to  April  and  May  of  next 
year  and  also  in  the  interest  already  shown 
in  spring  goods  by  retailers  and  by  manu- 
facturers of  ready-to-wear. 

How  Goods  Have  Gone  Up 

As  an  example  of  the  total  advance 
which  is  representative  of  the  market,  a 
standard  quality  of  gabardine  that  cost  19 
cents  a yard  in  the  gray  two  years  ago  is 
now  quoted  by  mills  at  30  cents.  Within 
the  same  period,  too,  finishing  charges 
have  doubled. 

Altogether,  in  view  of  the  high  prices 
now  ruling  for  gray  cloths,  plus  the  high 
cost  of  dyes  and  the  higher  wage  scale  now 
paid  to  mill  operatives,  it  seems  clear  that 
buyers  must  reconcile  themselves  to  the 
advances  asked  for  dress  cottons  for  the 
coming  spring  and  summer. 

Exports  Support  Market 

Buyers  who  hope  to  get  lower  prices 
by  deferring  purchases  should  know  that 
the  volume  of  exports  of  cotton  goods,  to 
say  nothing  of  lessened  importations,  is 
sufficiently  large  to  support  the  market 
and  to  maintain  the  prices  now  asked  by 
mills  on  spring  goods. 

This  week  purchases  were  made  by 
cable  from  South  America,  and  buyers  in 
other  foreign  countries  whose  ports  are 
open  are  asking  for  samples  of  cotton 
dress  goods  of  American  make. 

Foreign  Prices  High 

Prices  are  high  also,  with  a rising  ten- 
dency, in  England  and  in  France.  Return- 
ing buyers  who  have  carefully  looked  into 


the  markets  abroad  and  have  made  selec- 
tions there  report  the  absence  of  perma- 
nent quotations  for  spring  dress  cottons, 
with  frequent  changes  to  higher  levels. 

Cotton  Suitings 

As  to  the  trend  of  demand,  viewing  the 
market  in  a large  way,  cotton  suitings 
will  to  some  extent  take  the  place  of  cot- 
ton warp  dress  goods  next  year  with  re- 
tailers who  insist  on  having  a cloth  of  suit- 
ing weight  to  sell  at  a familiar  price.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  jobbers  of  worsted  dress 
goods  and  cotton  warp  fabrics  are  hunting 
the  market  for  attractive  all-cotton  suit- 
ings for  spring  selling. 

Another  reason  for  the  increased  inter- 
est in  cotton  suitings  is  the  growing  belief 
that  cotton  tailormades  will  make  a good 
showing  next  year.  Poplins,  for  example, 
have  been  ordered  in  1000-piece  lots  for 
spring,  1917,  delivery  by  jobbers  of 
worsted  and  cotton-warp  dress  goods. 

Organdies  and  Voiles 

It  seems  certain  that  organdies  will 
again  have  some  attention  next  year.  Sales 
will  be  made  from  stock  principally,  as, 
due  to  the  light  construction  of  the  fabric 
which  is  unsuited  for  hard  wear,  the  sale 
will  be  comparatively  limited.  Batistes 
will  make  a gain. 

Voiles  are  everywhere  confidently 
spoken  of  as  the  leading  weave,  because  of 
their  known  merit  and  general  acceptance 
for  several  seasons  by  all  classes  of  buy- 
ers in  this  country  and  abroad. 

For  Skirt  Making 

Skirtings  in  pique  and  in  gabardine 
weaves  are  clearly  indicated  for  another 
season.  All  authorities  are  agreed  that 
weights  adopted  for  sport  wear  look  prom- 
ising. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the 


production  of  cotton  suitings  having  a 
linen  finish  and  adaptations  will  doubtless 
be  made  from  butcher’s  linen. 

Stripes  Less  Extreme 

As  for  decorations,  stripes  in  the  more 
conservative  colors,  it  is  predicted,  will 
supplant  the  high-colored  awning  stripes 
that  were  an  important  feature  of  cotton 
dress  goods  selling  this  summer.  Stripes 
will  probably  range  from  1 to  3 in.,  how- 
ever, with  equivalent  spacings. 

The  fact  that  checks  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, plaids  are  in  favor  at  present  writing, 
especially  in  silks,  points  to  a continuation 
of  checks  and  plaids  in  dress  cottons. 

Coin  Dots  and  Figures 

Fancy  coin  dots  will  be  used  alone  and 
also  in  combination  with  stripes,  in  a va- 
riety of  formations. 

Geometrical  figures  in  small  and  medi- 
um large  formations  and  in  various  spac- 
ings will  certainly  have  a place.  Such  de- 
signs are  favorites  with  printers  of  high- 
class  silks  for  lining  purposes,  and  this 
will  give  them  a good  introduction. 

Color  in  Yarns  Must  Be  Fast 

Colored  yarns  in  solid  and  in  warp 
print  effects  will  be  used  as  a high-class 
ornamentation  for  sheer  fabrics,  especial- 
ly voiles.  There  will  be  no  place,  however, 
for  colored  yarn  voiles  in  fugitive  colors, 
such  as  were  brought  out  and  discarded 
during  the  present  summer  season. 

Printed  designs  along  the  lines  above 
indicated  are  certain  to  have  a following, 
as  colored  yarn  fabrics  cost  more  to  pro- 
duce. 

Sheer  weaves  and  madras  cloths  have 
been  ordered  for  spring  by  houses  making 
shirtwaists  for  large  distribution.  Silk- 
and-cotton  fabrics  in  colors  will  develop 
a place. 

It  should  be  noted  that  important  lines 
of  staple  cottons  were  again  put  up  this 
week,  and  other  advances  are  scheduled. 


Sheer  white  cotton  novelties;  from  Albert  Godde,  Bedin  & Co. 
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The  merchant  who  by  knowledge  and  expert 
produced  has  cause  to  be  satisfied  witt 
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This  Book  Unfol 


New  Opportunit: 

There’s  no  merchant  in  the  whole  t 
States  who  wants  a department  in  his  i 
that  doesn’t  pay.  There’s  no  merchant  j: 
whole  United  States  with  so  much  floor . 
in  his  store  he  can  afford  to  have  a depan: 
that  doesn’t  pay. 

The  Piece  Goods  Business 

For  many  seasons  past  the  piece  goods  business  has  l e 
of  many  ups-and-downs.  The  style  pendulum  swinj 
wards  and  forwards  and  the  profits  in  piece  goods  eve' 
its  oscillations.  The  Fall  season  finds  it  in  an  upwari 
ment.  Style  tendencies  call  for  more  yards  of  silks  ail 
goods  in  garments — strikes  have  held  back  finished  ;i: 
production — all  circumstances  have  combined  to  caui! 
women  than  ever  to  plan  their  own  Fall  and  Winter  1 

The  Lining  Department 

responds  to  the  conditions  in  its  sister  departments.; 
of  lesser  size,  it  has,  naturally,  been  relegated  to  a c t 
less  attractive  space.  As  a consequence  it  has  suffered! 
have  fallen  away  as  the  business  has  decreased. 

Now  Coming  Into  Its  Own 

The  renewal  of  bouffant  tendencies  in  the  Spring  seaso  c 
a quickening  of  the  pulse  of  the  lining  business.  The  )i 
ance  of  flaring  and  distended  effects  in  the  Fall  and\i 
fashions  has  still  further  emphasized  the  virility  of  “hi 

Witchtex  Will  Bring  It  to  Fulll 

The  red  corpuscles  of  new  profits  and  the  universal  us|fl 
of  Witchtex  are  giving  the  linings  business  a new  leasra 
In  just  a few  short  months  Witchtex  has  gained  for  i e 


J.  W.  GODDARD 


Sole  Selling  Agents  for  Witchtex  and  Distributors  of  th«i 

92-94-96  Bleecker  Street 
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The  Movement  in  Wool  and  Worsted  Dress  Goods 


Business  conditions  in  the  dress  goods 
market  show  little  change.  Large  mills 
distributing  through  jobbers  continue  to 
restrict  their  customers’  orders  and  are 
holding  prices  firm  at  the  advances  re- 
cently put  into  effect. 

It  is  certain  that  mills  producing 
worsted  and  cotton  - and  - worsted  dress 
goods  could  materially  increase  the  volume 
of  their  orders  by  letting  down  the  bars 
to  buyers  who  are  ready  to  make  spring 
purchases. 

Broadcloths  Sell  Freely 

In  the  demand  for  fall  and  winter 
goods  broadcloths  continue  prominent. 
They  are  favored  indeed  by  all  classes  of 
distributors.  The  production  is  well  taken 
care  of  at  prices  satisfactory  to  the  mills, 
importations  of  broadcloths  from  Europe 
having  ceased  long  ago  and  no  new 
broadcloth  mills  having  been  erected  and 
equipped  in  this  country. 

Serges  and  Gabardines 

Fine  serges  of  the  French  variety  are 
selling  well,  as  they  make  up  to  advantage 
in  the  styles  of  dresses  now  favored  in 
American  retail  centers.  There  is,  of 
course,  some  interest  in  storm  serges  for 
winter  suits. 

Gabardines  are  in  steady  request. 
Among  the  adaptations  of  this  fabric  are 
gabardines  with  a higher  luster  than  for- 
merly. It  is  certain  that  gabardines  will 
hold  their  place  as  a staple  throughout  the 
fall  season. 

Poplin  and  ottoman  weaves  claim  at- 
tention as  staples  and  are  being  taken  gen- 
erally by  dress  goods  buyers. 

Demand  for  Velours 

As  the  fall  and  winter  season  advances 
increasing  interest  is  shown  in  velours  by 
retailers  and  by  manufacturers  of  wo- 
men’s garments.  Manufacturers  of  this 
class  who  feature  women’s  suits  at  com- 
paratively high  prices  and  who  recently 
returned  from  Paris  have  increased  their 
purchases  of  velours  by  taking  such  goods 
from  such  dressmakers’  supply  houses  as 
have  them  in  stock  for  immediate  delivery. 

Specialty  jobbers  are  adding  to  their 
stocks  of  velours  on  account  of  the  demand 
for  these  fabrics  in  check  designs  in  dark 
color  combinations. 

This  week  a leading  Fifth  Avenue  store 
had  a window  showing  checked  velours  in 
dark  colors.  The  display  also  included 
worsteds  in  navy  blue  grounds  with  dark 
green  stripes  1 Vfc  in.  in  width,  widely 
spaced.  For  variety  a touch  of  yellow  was 
added  in  the  form  of  a hairline  stripe  in 
some  of  these  fabrics. 

Colors  for  Fall 

Colors  for  fall  show  no  change  from 
those  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Econo- 
mist’s Paris  letters  and  in  our  reports  of 
colors  favored  by  American  dyers.  At 
present  navy,  burgundy,  plum,  dark 


Economist  photo  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 

Duvetyn  Well  Liked 

Smart  suits  and  coats  of  duvetyn  are  exceedingly 
fashionable,  as  shown  in  this  suit  of  green  duvetyn 
with  gray  squirrel  trimmings.  The  coat  has  a wide 
sweep  and  is  finished  with  embroidery.  From  A. 
Schwartz  & Co. 

brown,  balsam  green  and  rubber  gray  are 
the  chief  favorites  in  dress  fabrics. 

Fine  Wool  Coatings 

In  coatings,  fine  wool  fabrics  in  solid 
colors  on  the  velour  order  are  one  of  the 
successes  of  the  season.  To  such  an  extent 
have  they  been  taken  up  that  similar  fab- 


rics in  lighter  weight  have  been  produced 
for  spring  and  have  met  with  such  success 
that  they  have  been  withdrawn  from  sale. 

Showings  for  Spring 

Openings  of  wool  and  worsted  dress 
goods  for  spring  are  somewhat  delayed, 
especially  with  houses  which  feature  fab- 
rics in  special  weaves  and  colors.  One 
large  organization,  making  woolen  dress 
goods  principally,  opened  this  week  with 
fair  success. 

Naturally,  a wide  range  of  fabrics  was 
presented.  In  dress  goods  wool  mixtures, 
in  rather  light  colors,  simulating  covert 
effects,  were  featured.  Scotch  mixtures  in 
the  colorings  usually  seen  in  such  fabrics 
for  spring  wear  were  fully  represented. 

Spring  Coatings  and  Skirtings 

In  fancy  coatings  1-in.  stripes  with  a 
correspondingly  wide  spacing  were  shown 
in  colors  on  white  grounds.  Checks  of  the 
block  variety  had  representation,  and 
broken  plaids  were  featured.  Generally 
speaking,  the  grounds  were  in  rather  light 
tones  with  the  designs  in  black. 

Striped  skirtings,  in  variety,  were  in- 
cluded in  the  offerings.  The  bulk  of  the 
skirting  selection  was  in  white  or  light 
grounds  with  hairlines  in  unobtrusive  col- 
ors, such  as  tan,  soft  greens,  Copenha- 
gen blue  and  dull  red.  The  skirtings  also 
included  a complete  assortment  of  black- 
and-white  effects. 

Another  firm  making  woolen  dress 
goods  showed  block  checks  in  combinations 
of  black  and  yellow.  Full  openings  will  oc- 
cur later  on. 

1 

Cotton  Mill  Men  to  Meet 


The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers  will  be  held 
on  the  14th,  15th  and  16th  inst.  at  the  Griswold, 
New  London,  Conn.  A number  of  subjects  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  manufacture  of  cotton  will  be 
discussed  by  men  of  national  reputation.  An  in- 
teresting feature  will  be  the  presentation  of  a 
plan  for  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  Association. 

In  a social  way  there  will  be  a contest  for  the 
golf  cups  offered  by  the  Association’s  Board  of 
Government  in  1910.  This  will  take  place  on  the 
afternoons  of  the  14th  and  15th. 

— > 

The  United  Garment  Buyers,  Inc.,  303  Fifth 
Avenue,  have  added  to  the  list  of  concerns  which 
they  represent  the  Lederer-Feibelman  Co.,  which 
conducts  department  stores  in  Terre  Haute,  Brazil 
and  Clinton,  Ind. 

The  Scripps  Dry  Goods  Co.  and  the  T.  L. 
Greer  Co.,  Canton,  111.,  have  consolidated.  The 
result  of  the  merger  will  be  the  establishment  in 
Canton  of  a business  considerably  larger  than 
that  of  either  of  the  single  concerns,  with  larger 
stocks  and  increased  facilities. 

Clyde  C.  Bowman,  who  for  the  last  five  years 
has  been  with  the  Hudson  Co.,  Goshen,  Ind.,  as 
manager  and  merchandise  man,  has  severed  his 
connection  with  that  concern.  It  is  his  intention 
to  embark  in  business  in  some  suitable  location. 
He  leaves  the  concern  with  the  best  wishes  of  the 
members  and  of  his  fellow-employees. 
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White  novelty  for  Spring;  from  G.  Sidenberg  & Co. 


Fancy  skirting  for  Spring;  from  S.  W.  Long  Textile 
Co.,  Inc. 
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Fancy  voile  for  Spring;  from  the  Lorraine  Mfg.  Co. 
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Colored  yarn  voile  for  Spring;  from  Henry  Glass 
& Co. 


Barre  gros  de  Londre  for  Fall;  from  J.  A.  Migel. 
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THE  dry  goods  merchant  does  not  build  his 
business  by  merely  handing  out  goods  that 
customers  may  call  for,  but  by  wisely  select- 
ing for  their  needs  as  he  best  knows  them 
and  by  helping  them  select  to  best  advantage*  The 
highly  competitive  nature  of  the  retail  dry  goods 
business  makes  the  dealer's  service  of  selection 
primary  and  his  service  of  distribution  secondary* 
Less  than  three  per  cent  of  the  retailers'  sales  are 
made  on  merchandise  specifically  called  for  under  any 
advertised  brand  name* 

In  the  above  facts  rests  the  power  of  the  R*  N*  A. 
publications,  which  more  than  30,000  retail  merchants 
pay  for  and  read  regularly  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of 
merchandise  and  merchandising  developments*  Any 
manufacturer  who  sells  his  product  through  retail 
merchants  (whether  direct  or  by  wholesalers)  over- 
looks a business  opportunity  if  he  fails  to  use  these 
established  publications'  to  properly  inform  retail 
merchants  of  the  nature  and  merits  of  his  product. 

Any  advertising  campaign  that  fails  to  give  the  selling  and  buying 
power  of  the  retail  merchants  first  consideration  and  make  its 
first  appeal  to  those  merchants  is  not  fundamentally  sound. 

The  R.  N.  A.  Service  Department  (the  first  of  its  kind  ever  es- 
tablished) is  without  question  the  biggest,  ablest  and  best  in- 
formed service  department  conducted  by  any  agency  or  insti- 
tution for  the  promotion  of  textiles  and  allied  lines.  Its  counsel 
and  service  are  at  the  disposal  of  advertisers  or  advertising  agents 
alike. 

We  would  like  to  talk  with  you  about  influencing  the  retailer  to 
Select  YOUR  merchandise. 


Root  Newspaper  Association 

Dry  Goods  Economist,  New  York 
Dry  Goods  Reporter,  Chicago 
Drygoodsman,  St.  Louis 
Pacific  Coast  Merchant,  San  Francisco 

General  Office  and  Service  Department 

231  West  39th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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White  Goods  Market  Strong  for  Various  Reasons 


Distributors  of  white  goods  report  an 
excellent  demand  for  a variety  of  weaves 
at  full  prices.  Last  spring  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  unfavorable  weather,  and  this 
retarded  sales,  but  during  the  summer  the 
demand  has  been  so  great  that  for  the 
spring  and  summer  seasons  together  the 
business  shows  an  increase  over  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  last  year. 

The  demand  was  broadened  by  the  re- 
vival of  interest  in  plain  goods  and  the 
readoption  to  some  extent  of  white  goods 
for  underwear.  An  expanding  movement 
of  skirtings  was  another  factor  in  increas- 
ing the  sale  of  white  goods.  In  some 
quarters  gratifying  gains  in  sales  are  re- 
ported. 

An  advancing  market  was  another  sale 
stimulant,  more  especially  as  jobbers 
made  no  price  advances  on  goods  they  had 
in  stock.  In  some  departments  white 
goods  have  been  sold  for  less  money  than 
they  would  cost  to  replace,  based  on  quota- 
tions for  the  gray  cloths,  plus  bleaching 
and  finishing  charges. 

Cotton  Consumption  Increase 

From  present  indications,  especially 
the  high  price  of  cotton,  prices  will  remain 
firm,  if  they  do  not  advance.  The  New 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  reports  the 
world’s  consumption  of  American  cotton 
during  the  year  ending  July  31  last  as 

14.813.000  bales,  an  increase  of  979,000 
bales  over  the  consumption  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  a year  ago. 

The  consumption  of  cotton  with  South- 
ern mills  was  4,047,000  bales,  against  3,- 

163.000  bales.  With  Northern  mills  the 
consumption  was  3,500,000  bales,  against 
2,618,000. 

As  was  to  be  expected  the  quantity 
consumed  by  foreign  mills  showed  a fall- 
ing off.  The  takings,  however,  were  7,- 

761.000  bales,  against  8,053,000.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority,  the  total  visible 
supply  of  cotton  on  July  31  was  3,635,000 


bales,  against  5,629,000  bales  on  the  same 
date  last  year. 

When  to  the  foregoing  are  added  the 
indications  of  a short  crop  for  the  new 
cotton  year  it  seems  clear  that  converters 
will  be  confronted  with  a firm  market  dur- 
ing the  period  in  which  they  are  obliged 
to  make  their  contracts  for  next  season’s 
requirements. 

Labor  Continues  Scarce 

With  cotton  manufacturers  scarcity  of 
labor  continues  to  be  another  factor  in 
sustaining  prices.  Mills  continue  to  re- 
port that  from  various  causes  they  are 
unable  to  operate  over  75  per  cent  of  their 
looms. 

This  condition  tends  not  only  to  keep 
production  down,  but  also  to  increase  cost 
of  production,  since  the  overhead  charges 
remain  approximately  the  same  as  when 
the  mill  is  running  to  the  full  extent  of  its 
capacity. 

Plain  Goods  Gain 

As  to  the  weaves  now  in  favor  and  in- 
dicated for  adoption  next  year  there  is 
little  new  to  report.  Plain  goods,  as  the 
Economist  predicted  during  the  closing 
months  of  last  year  would  be  the  case,  are 
gaining  in  favor,  and  their  present 
scarcity  foreshadows  a good  demand  for 
the  future. 

Weaves  on  the  order  of  batistes,  or- 
gandies, nainsooks  and  allied  plain  fabrics 
have  been  ordered  by  converters  in  quan- 
tities, for  distribution  next  year.  Voiles 
are  a staple,  as  they  can  be  used  in  plain 
form  or  in  fancy  weaves,  with  em- 
broidered figures,  or  in  plain  or  duplex 
printings. 

In  heavier  weaves  skirtings  in  variety 
are  certain  to  sell  freely.  Weaves  on  the 
order  of  butcher’s  linen  and  pique  weaves 
are  strongly  indicated  for  next  year. 


Opportunity  in  Dress  Goods 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

sports.  Coarse  materials  are  always  appro- 
priate, and  simple,  plain,  circular  models 
are  the  most  practical  style.  Here  is  where 
your  old  stocks  come  in. 

Look  at  the  separate  skirts  in  your 
store’s  garment  department  for  a sugges- 
tion as  to  what  styles — the  fewer  the  bet- 
ter— could  be  sold  semi-made  in  the  fab- 
rics department.  If  you  do  not  see  any- 
thing there  which  looks  practical,  try  the 
pattern  department.  A really  progressive 
dress  goods  man  would  not  hesitate  to 
consult  a good  dressmaker  on  this  ques- 
tion. 

As  to  the  work  of  making  up  the 
semi-made  skirts,  arrangements  for  this 
may  be  made  with  the  store’s  alteration 
room  or  with  outside  parties. 

Show  examples  of  semi-made  skirts  on 
forms,  just  as  they  will  look  on  the  wearer. 
Close  to  each  skirt  place  a sign  showing 
the  itemized  cost : number  of  yards  of  ma- 
terial, price  per  yard,  cost  of  making. 
Even  with  a fair  profit  on  each  of  these 
items  the  skirts  can  be  sold  for  consider- 
ably less  than  a ready-made  skirt. 

Didn’t  Hurt  Ready-Mades 

There  will  be  no  objection  on  the  part 
of  your  garment  department  or  of  the  boss. 
The  semi-made  sport  skirts  did  not  hurt 
the  ready-mades.  Most  of  the  women  who 
bought  the  semi-made  simply  had  an  ex- 
tra skirt,  and  the  store  got  additional 
business  from  a real  business-creating 
idea. 

The  boss  will  encourage  the  dress  goods 
man  who  believes  in  his  own  ability  to  put 
this  idea  over.  And  the  dress  goods  stocks 
will  be  in  better  shape  than  ever  when  the 
next  inventory  time  comes  around.  The 
old  stickers  will  have  been  cleared,  with- 
out heavy  markdowns  having  been  charged 
against  the  department. 


The  cotton 


suiting  on  the  left  and  the  skirting  in  the  center  are  made  by  the  Renfrew  Mfg.  Co. 

from  the  Lorraine  Mfg.  Co. 


The  fancy  voile  on  the  right  is  v 


FOR  ALL  SEASON. 


FABRIC  SECTION 


WE  are  educating  the  women 
of  America  to  call  for  our 
goods  by  name — “Linfeel’’ 
— it’s  an  easy  name  to  remember, 
and  worth  remembering.  Our 
national  advertising  makes  it  imper- 
ative that  you  should  be  ready  to 
respond  to  the  call  for 


Mercerized  Napkins 


Made  in  U.S.A. 


which  is  assuming  nationwide  proportions. 


You  Are  Going  to  Hear 
the  Call  at  Your  Store 


Linens  are  scarcer  and  their  prices  almost 
prohibitive.  The  trend  of  the  trade  is  to- 
ward Mercerized  Napkins. 


Are  You  Prepared  to  Make 
the  Most  of  This  Situation? 


Linfeel  are  the  standard  mercerized  napkins 
— quality  is  never  questioned. 


Your  jobber  can  supply  you.  Linfeel  nap- 
kins are  ready  hemmed.  Sizes  15,  18,  20 
and  22  inches. 


SELLING  AGENTS 


GEO.  B.  DUREN  & SONS 
57  Leonard  St.,  N.  Y. 


Made  by  M ANVILLE  COMPANY 
Providence,  R.  I. 


DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 


Lesher,tWhitman&Co.,  Inc. 

Broadway  and  19th  Street,  New  York 


Because  of  its  great  popularity,  wondrous 
wearing  qualities,  bewitching  beauty  and 
extreme  adaptability.  Silverbloom  has 
been  accorded  a position  as  an  all-year 
fabric. 


In  a glorious  array  of  forty-nine  new  pat- 
terns designed  especially  for  winter 
dresses,  skirts  and  school  frocks. 


Our  extensive  consumer  advertising  in 
leading  class  publications  will  greatly 
stimulate  the  demand. 


We  suggest  that  you  see  our  new  Fall  Pat- 
terns in  ombre  and  contrasting  color 
stripes  or  send  for  samples. 
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Linen  Scarcity  Reaches  Point  Never  Before  Known 


During  the  first  six  months  of  1915  2664  tons 
of  cotton  were  imported  to  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  union  fabrics.  During  the  same  period 
of  1916  imports  of  these  cottons  totaled  5021 
tons.  The  increase,  we  are  informed,  is  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  the  production  of  cotton 
damasks,  cotton  toweling  and  other  goods  has 
grown  since  the  price  of  all  linen  fabrics  became 
so  nearly  prohibitive  as  to  create  a real  demand 
for  the  new  and  cheaper  article. 


“Twenty  times  a day,  at  least,  buyers 
we  have  never  dealt  with  come  in  looking 
for  linen  goods.  Most  of  them  are  candid 
enough  to  tell  us  that  their  usual  supply 
houses  are  all  out  of  the  goods  required. 
And,  as  a rule,  we  are  just  out  of  those 
goods,  too.”  So  spoke  a prominent  linen 
importer  a few  days  ago  to  an  Economist 
staif -member. 

“We  have  perhaps  as  much  trouble  in 
getting  goods  for  stock  as  these  would-be 
customers  have,”  he  added,  “but  there  is 
no  reason,  so  far  as  I can  see,  why  we 
should  take  care  of  them,  when  our  en- 
tire stock,  present  and  prospective,  is  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  requirements  of  our 
regular  customers. 

Pure  Linens  Out  of  It 

“There  is  unquestionably  a great 
scarcity  of  goods  now,  and  of  all  the  lines 
I know  anything  about  linens  are  the  hard- 
est to  get.  Pure  linen  fabrics  are  almost 
out  of  the  question  nowadays.  The  soar- 
ing prices  have  made  their  purchase  too 
much  of  a speculation,  even  if  deliveries 
could  be  made.  Prices  are  easily  double 
what  they  were  at  the  time  the  war  broke 
out  and,  if  they  go  much  higher,  I don’t 
see  how  people  can  be  induced  to  pay  them. 

“Two  years  or  so  ago  I was  selling  my 
cheapest  damask  for  45  cents.  To-day  I 
am  showing  this  fabric  only  to  my  best 
people,  and  to  them  I quote  75  to  85  cents, 
according  to  quantity.  I am  selling  sub- 
ject to  ability  to  deliver,  at  that.  It  is 
much  the  same  way  with  toweling.  What 
I formerly  sold  for  8 cents  the  trade  pays 
me  16  cents  for  now.” 

The  importation  of  German  linens  even 
under  the  terms  of  the  former  agreement 
seems  to  have  ceased  for  the  time  being. 
The  last  lot  of  such  goods  to  reach  New 
York  consisted  of  several  cases  consigned 
to  a large  retail  store.  They  arrived 
about  July  1. 

Belgian  linens  are  coming  in,  but  the 
quantities  are  so  small  as  to  be  negligible. 


Irish  and  Scotch  goods  are  arriving  by 
every  ship,  but  not  in  quantities  equal  to 
current  demands. 

Union  Goods  Very  High 

As  above  suggested,  much  of  the  linen 
goods  now  reaching  this  market  contains 
more  or  less  cotton,  but  with  raw  cotton  at 
about  16  cents,  high  freight  rates,  insur- 
ance on  a war  risk  basis  and  labor  receiv- 
ing unprecedented  wages  it  is  not  possible 
to-day  to  buy  half-linen  goods  at  prices 
much  lower  than  90  per  cent  of  the  price 
of  all-linen  goods  of  similar  weave  and 
character. 

Similarly,  damasks  made  entirely  of 
cotton  cost  approximately  60  per  cent  of 
the  price  of  all-linen  goods  of  similar  na- 
ture. And  even  at  these  prices  such  goods 
are  extremely  hard  to  get. 

Thomas  E.  Meagher,  buyer  for  James 
McCutcheon  & Co.,  who  arrived  in  New 
York  about  the  middle  of  August,  from  a 
tour  of  the  linen  and  cotton  dress  goods 
centers  of  France,  England  and  Ireland, 
said  the  other  day  to  an  Economist  man : 


do  for  goods.  I never  saw  such  conditions, 
especially  in  the  linen  industry.  There 
are  no  colored  dress  linens  to  be  had,  and 
when  I learned  that  fact  while  abroad  it 
was  with  considerable  satisfaction  that  I 


In 


Towel,  Guest  Towel  and  Face  Cloth 

white  or  blue,  with  initial  embroidered  in  black. 
Put  up  in  box. 


Hand  Crocheted  Set 

Consisting  of  towel  and  two  face  cloths.  The  crocheting  is  in  pink, 
blue,  gold,  lavender  or  light  green. 


“If  things  continue  as  they  are  to-day 
I don’t  know  what  any  of  us  are  going  to 


thought  of  the  comfortable  stock  I had  in 
New  York.  But  while  goods  are  almost 
unobtainable 
the  prices  demanded 
are  ’way  up.” 

Speaking  of  condi- 
tions in  France,  Mr. 
Meagher  said : “I  have 
a dress  linen  here  in 
stock  which  I am  sell- 
ing at  85  cents.  I had 
the  duplicate  of  it  of- 
fered me  in  Paris.  It 
would  cost  me  just 
$1.10  to  land  it  in  New 
York.  I didn’t  buy 
any.” 

Very  little  business 
is  being  done  by  the 
linen  mills  in  Belfast 
at  present.  Practically  all  the  work  in  the 
various  plants  is  on  the  filling  of  existing 
orders.  Buyers  express  no  desire  to  in- 
crease the  volume  of  orders,  unless  the 
manufacturers  can  guarantee  to  make 
shipments  at  a date  satisfactory  to  the 
buyer.  Such  a guarantee  the  manufac- 
turers cannot  make — partly  because  of 
scarcity  of  labor,  and  largely  because  they 
do  not  know  what  demands  the  British 
Government  may  make  upon  them.  Alto- 
gether, there  is  little  prospect  of  any  busi- 
ness of  importance  in  the  near  future. 

As  an  indication  of  how  the  business 
in  the  linen  mills  is  changing,  take  this 
from  a recent  Belfast  report: 


Including  mat,  two  towels  and  two  face  cloths  in  white  cotton  Turkish  toweling,  with  jacquard 
border.  Embroidered  initials  in  diamond  shape.  Can  be  had  with  or  without  initials.  This  and  the 
other1  two  sets  are  from  the  Star  Embroidery  Co. 


Boxed  Bathroom  Set 
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Velvets,  Plushes,  Velveteens,  Golfette  Cords, 
A Tf^'n  Corduroys  - 


Sole  Selling  Agents  for 

THE  AMERICAN  VELVET  COMPANY 
Storiington,  Conn- 

A.WlMPFHEIMER.£?BRO. 

Established  1845 

450  to  460  Fourth  Ave.  At  31st  St.  NEW  YORK 


S.  H.  HOWE,  Selling  Agent 

58  Leonard  Street,  New  York  City 


LAWRENCE  <£  C° 


COMMISSON  MERCHANTS 


BOSTON 

CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 
ST.  LOUIS 


PHILADELPHIA 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Selling  Agents  for 


Pacific  Mills  Merrimack  Mfg.  Co. 

Ipswich  Mills  Boston  Mfg.  Co.  1901 

Ipswich  Mills  (Middlesex  Depl.)  Whittenton  Mfg.  Co. 


KING  PHILIP  MILLS 


The  Nainsook  that  always  gives  full  measure  of 
satisfaction. 

The  Nainsook  that  satisfies  the  customer  at  first 
glance  and  gives  lasting  satisfaction  in  the  wearing. 

The  Nainsook  that  makes  rapid  selling  and  good 
profits  for  dealers. 

Try  it  for  your  own  satisfaction. 


Nine 
Famous 
Quality 
Brands 
of  Nainsook 


DAVID  & JOHN  ANDERSON,  Ltd. 

FINEST  GINGHAMS  MADE 

High  Class 
Exclusive 
Designs 

Edward  McConnell  & Co. 

SELLING  AGENTS  FOR  U.  S. 

13-21  East  22d  Street  NEW  YORK 


VIYELLA 


DOES  NOT  SHRINK 


T(.egistered 


ENGLAND’S  MOST 
FAMOUS  FLANNEL 


Manufactured  Only  By 

William  Hollins  Co.,  Limited 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

Sole  Agents:  Edward  McConnell  ® Co. 

13-21  East  22nd  St.,  New  YorK  City 

Canadian  Agents,  McIntyre  Son  (Bb  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal 
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Abnormal  conditions  rule  in  connec- 
tion with  the  pile  fabrics,  and  a return  to 
a more  regular  situation  is  not  looked  for 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  unless 
[fashion  should  change  its  attitude  toward 
pile  fabrics. 

Manufacturers  of  velvets  have  sold 
their  production  for  the  remainder  of  this 
year,  and  buyers  are  already  seeking  to 
place  orders  for  delivery  during  the  initial 
months  of  1917.  It  need  not  be  said  that 
prices  are  firm,  with  an  advancing  ten- 
dency. 

Erect-pile  velvets  and  chiffon  velvets 
have  principal  attention,  with  some  inter- 
est in  mirror  velvets. 

As  to  Fancies 

Due  to  the  large  demand  for  plain  vel- 
vets, little  attention  has  been  given  to  fan- 
cies. The  limited  showing  of  fancy  vel- 
vets made  by  city  retailers  is  taken  as  her- 
alding the  continuance  of  stripes. 

For  example,  one  store  shows  wave 
stripes  2 in.  wide  with  12-in.  spacings  on 
a faille  silk  ground.  Barre  effects  in  the 
form  of  1-in  stripes  with  4-in.  spacings 
are  also  shown.  Brocade  figures  in  self 
colors  on  faille  grounds  are  also  included 
in  retailers’  fall  showings. 

Velveteens  Also  Scarce 

There  is  a steady  call  for  velveteens. 
Here,  again,  production  is  below  the  de- 
mand. Due  to  the  shortage  of  velvets, 
more  interest  is  shown  in  velveteens  by 
millinery  houses. 

Converters  of  velveteen  who  buy  goods 
in  the  gray  in  England  and  have  them  fin- 
ished either  by  English  or  by  American 
concerns  report  deliveries  from  thirty  to 


Economist  photo  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 

Vogue  for  Velvet 

The  extensive  use  of  velvet  in  suits  and  coats 
for  adults  has  strongly  influenced  the  adoption  of 
velvet  for  children’s  wear,  as  shown  in  this  coat  of 
black  velvet.  From  H.  Rosenthal  & Co. 


sixty  days  late,  but  say  they  expect  to 
make  deliveries  in  time  for  fall  selling. 

Corduroy  in  Better  Supply 

Viewing  the  market  in  a large  way, 
corduroys  are  not  so  well  positioned.  Some 
manufacturers  are  dyeing  surplus  stocks 
of  white  corduroys  into  dark  colors  for 
fall  and  winter.  Others  are  carrying  white 
and  pastel  shades  in  corduroys,  expecting 
to  dispose  of  them  for  the  coming  spring 
season  at  better  prices  than  they  can  now 
obtain.  Dark  corduroys  are  regarded  as  a 
staple  for  fall  and  winter. 

Dress  plushes  continue  to  be  favored. 
Here  again  there  is  a shortage.  Cloaking 
plushes  show  no  falling-off  in  popularity. 
They  are  so  well  sold  ahead  that  some  of 
the  mills  are  bringing  out  no  new  coating 
fabrics  for  the  new  season. 

Will  Spin  Silk  Plush  Yarns 

Some  domestic  manufacturers  of  silk 
plushes  who  were  unable  to  obtain  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  tussah  yarns  from  Eng- 
lish spinners  are  erecting  their  own  spin- 
ning plants,  and  next  year  will  spin  their 
own  yarns. 

Producers  of  imitation  furs  have  sold 
their  production  for  the  current  year  and 
are  now  making  deliveries  on  contracts. 
From  present  indications,  the  entire  pro- 
duction is  thus  taken  care  of. 

Manufacturers  of  pile  fabrics  made  of 
artificial  silk  are  meeting  with  gratifying 
success.  They  are  placing  their  goods 
with  leading  retailers  and  with  manufac- 
turers of  garments. 

Wool  is  now  being  successfully  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  pile  fabrics, 
and  frequently  it  is  combined  with  artifi- 
cial silk. 


In  Line  with  Paris 

Fabrics  Employed  at  Dressmakers’ 
Openings  Same  as  for  Fall  Here 

An  encouraging  feature  of  the  dress- 
makers’ openings  as  reflected  in  the  re- 
ports by  cable  and  letter  from  our  Paris 
office,  presented  in  recent  issues  of  the 
Economist,  is  the  closeness  with  which 
the  fabrics  employed  by  the  great  French 
makers  approximate  those  produced  by 
American  manufacturers  and  stocked  by 
distributors  for  the  coming  fall  and  winter 
seasons. 

Bernard,  for  example,  featured  vel- 
veteens for  accordeon-pleated  skirts. 
Both  importers  and  domestic  manufac- 
turers are  meeting  with  success  in  the  dis- 
tribution  of  velveteens  to  wholesalers  of 
millinery  supplies,  jobbers  of  dress  fab- 
rics and  manufacturers  of  ready-to-wear 
for  women,  misses  and  children.  Velvets, 
too,  are  in  high  favor  in  Paris  as  well  as 
in  New  York. 

The  favor  evinced  in  Paris  for  home- 


spun effects,  wool  jerseys,  velours,  silk 
plushes,  moire  velvets  and  plain  velvets 
for  suit  purposes  is  especially  gratifying 
to  American  manufacturers  who  are  mak- 
ing such  fabrics  for  fall. 

Silks  Also  in  Line 

Manufacturers  of  dress  silks  who  have 
looms  engaged  in  the  production  of  char- 
meuse,  failles,  satins,  veilings  and  chiffon 
crepes  find  decided  gratification  in  the 
Paris  dressmakers’  use  of  the  same  fab- 
rics in  fall  models. 

The  announcement  that  gold  brocades 
are  very  strong  in  Paris  well  expresses 
the  situation  here.  Skilful  domestic 
manufacturers  have  made  on  power  looms 
by  employing  special  attachments  metal 
fancies  that  approximate  to  the  hand-loom 
metal  novelties  that  are  a feature  of  the 
Lyons  market. 

Color  Movement  Also  Agrees 

The  color  movement  in  Paris  equally 
agrees  with  that  on  this  side  of  the  At- 


lantic, dark  colors  being  the  rule  for  street 
wear,  with  vivid  colors  for  evening  wear. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  prominent 
manufacturers  of  ready-to-wear  for 
women  who  recently  returned  from 
France  are  taking  up  such  fabrics  as  are 
already  on  sale.  Of  these  wool  velours  is 
an  excellent  example. 

As  no  abrupt  changes  in  fabrics  are 
indicated  for  the  coming  fall  and  winter, 
manufacturers  of  fabrics  in  general  are 
now  directing  their  attention  to  the  prep- 
aration of  collections  for  spring. 

+ 

Sugarman  Bros.,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  are  about 
to  remove  to  a new  building  occupying  a promi- 
nent corner  in  that  city.  The  concern  conducts 
stores  in  several  Texas  centers. 

The  business  of  the  James  H.  Howell  Co., 
dealers  in  dry  goods  and  notions,  Adrian,  Mich., 
and  that  of  Lewis  & Coe,  who  handle  women’s 
garments  and  furnishings  in  the  same  city,  have 
been  consolidated.  The  united  concern  will  occupy 
new  premises  and  will  carry  on  a department 
store  business,  using  basement,  main  floor  and 
second  floor. 
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SPRING  1917 

OUR  COLLECTIONS  OF  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 
WASH  FABRICS,  WHITE  MATERIALS  AND  DRESS 
LINENS  ARE  NOW  READY  FOR  INSPECTION 


THEY  ARE  EXCLUSIVE,  INTERESTING,  COMPREHENSIVE  AND 
WELL  WORTH  THE  CONSIDERATION  OF  BUYERS  WHOSE 
REQUIREMENTS  DEMAND  MERCHANDISE  OF  INDIVIDUALITY 


SUSQUEHANNA  SILK  MILLS 

MAKERS  OF 


(j[  This  group  includes  a complete  line  of  various  silks  in 
standard  weaves,  especially  made  for  the  manufacturing  and 
dry  goods  trade. 

WHOLESALE  ONLY 


New  York 

BOSTON: 

52  Chauncy  Street 
P II.ADELPHIA: 
1211  Arch  Street 


City,  18  West  18th  Street 


Branch  Offices 


CHICAGO: 

230  South  Fifth  Avenue 
ST.  LOUIS: 

503  North  Twelfth  Street 


KNITTED— Not  Woven— WORSTED 

JERSEY  CLOTH 

In  Fancies  and  Full  Range  of  Colors 

NEARFUR 

An  imitation  fur  in  strips 
Various  widths  in  fur  shades 

TINGUE  MFG.CO.,  120  East  25th  St.,N.Y. 


Nathan,  Weiner  & Co.,  Inc. 

1MPOR TERS 

257  Fourth  Ave.,  Eagle  Bldg.,  New  York 

37.40.42  in  CHIFFON  VELVETS 
lultll  in.  VELVETEENS 
38-40  In.  SILK  DRESS  PLUSHES 
IN  ALL  SHADES  FOR  FALL,  1916 


FRED.K  ALMY  & CO. 

251-255  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Tropical  Homespuns 

“9oz”  Special  New 

Yankee  Homespuns 
Velour  Checks 

Spring  Colorings 

Coverts 

Coatings 

ALL  STRICTLY  ALL  WOOL  54  IN.  WIDE 
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most  unusual  fabric  for  all  the  varied  needs 
of  fashion  out  - o’- doors.  Its  leatherlike  surface — 
dull  or  brilliant,  smooth  or  patterned — snaps  with  smartness;  its 
silk  or  satin  backing,  in  similar  or  contrasting  shade,  adds  distinctive 
charm.  PONTINE  has  been  endorsed  in  fashion’s  highest  circles. 

Your  most  worth-while  customers  will  surely  expect  you  to  show  them  PONTINE. 


(ME) 


Pontine  Sales  Department,  120  Broadway,  New  York 
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Largest  Manufacturers  of  Commercial  Motor  Vehicles  in  America 


WHITE  TRUCKS 

Predominate  in  Department  Store  Service 
FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 

THE  prominent  department  stores  in  every  section 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  continue  year 
after  year  to  reorder  White  Trucks  in  far  greater 
numbers  than  any  other  make. 

Following  is  a partial  distribution  by  cities  show- 
ing White  predominance  in  this  service  from  coast 


to  coast : 


In  New  York  City 

11 

stores 

operate 

249 

White  Trucks 

In  Pittsburgh 

12 

a 

44 

233 

a 

a 

In  Baltimore 

8 

u 

44 

30 

a 
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In  Washington 

4 

u 

44 

18 

a 
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In  Cleveland 

8 

u 

44 

66 

a 
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In  Chicago 

7 

u 

44 

45 

u 
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In  St.  Louis 

2 

it 

4fc 

5 

a 

it 

In  Kansas  City 

3 

u 

44 

13 

u 
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In  Toronto 

3 

a 

44 

13 

u 
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In  Winnipeg 

4 

a 

44 

17 

a 
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In  Seattle 

2 

a 

44 

11 

a 

a 

In  Tacoma 

3 

a 

44 

8 

u 
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In  San  Francisco 

3 

u 

44 

13 

u 

a 

At  the  present  time  86  Department  Stores  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  own  a total  of 
more  than  1,000  White  Trucks 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND 

Awarded  the  ONLY  GRAND  PRIZE  for  Motor  Trucks  at  the  Panama-Pacific  International 

Exposition,  San  Francisco 
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A Perilous  Policy 

Rushing  through  legislation  of  sweeping  and 
far-reaching  character  is  a dangerous  way  of 
averting  a strike.  Consideration  of  their  demands 
by  Congress,  however,  may  bring  to  the  railroad 
operatives  a keener  sense  of  their  responsibilities. 

The  railroad  strike  possibilities  seem 
even  more  acute  at  this  writing  than  they 
did  a week  ago.  Having  entered  the  dis- 
pute in  the  guise  of  a mediator  and  then 
taken  sides  with  one  of  the  contending  in- 
terests, as  we  pointed  out  last  week,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  now  put  the  matter  into 
the  hands  of  Congress.  Chief  of  his  rec- 
ommendations is  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  compel  the  railroads  to  adopt  what 
their  managements  regard  as  wholly  im- 
practicable, viz.,  “the  establishment  of  an 
eight-hour  day  as  the  legal  basis  alike  of 
work  and  wages  in  the  employment  of  all 
railway  employees  who  are  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  operating  trains  in 
interstate  transportation.”  The  granting 
of  this  important  change  had  already  been 
urged  by  the  President,  and  it  is  princi- 
pally in  so  doing  that  he  seems  to  us  to 
have  slipped  out  of  the  role  of  mediator 
and  into  that  of  partisan. 

It  is  significant  that  in  opposing  the 
eight-hour  day  the  railroad  managements 
have  the  indorsement  of  their  old-time 
enemies,  the  so-called  shippers,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  big  manufacturing  and  whole- 
sale concerns  whose  sales  might  be  affected 
by  their  customers’  being  compelled  to  pay 
the  higher  freight  rates  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  assured  the  railroads  they  will 
be  permitted  to  charge  if  the  eight-hour 
day  is  put  into  effect.  In  the  light  of  va- 
rious decisions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  however,  the  railroad 
managements  cannot  be  blamed  for  view- 
ing the  possibility  of  higher  rates  with  ex- 
treme skepticism.  Moreover,  the  eight- 
hour-day  proposal,  it  is  asserted,  will  cause 
trouble  among  the  1,600,000  railroad  em- 
ployees who  are  not  members  of  the  broth- 
erhoods by  whom  a strike  has  been  called, 
and  who  would  not  come  under  the  eight- 
hour-day  provision. 

This  and  his  other  five  recommenda- 


tions the  President  would  have  Congress 
enact  so  speedily  as  to  forestall  the  strike 
order’s  being  put  into  effect  at  7 a.  m.  on 
Monday  of  next  week.  It  does  not  seem 
possible,  however,  that  Congress,  in  the 
course  of  a day  or  two,  can  enact  legisla- 
tion so  sweeping  and  far-reaching  in  char- 
acter. Nor  will  business  men,  we  believe, 
regret  the  deferring  of  action.  The  fram- 
ing and  passing  of  laws  at  almost  a mo- 
ment’s notice,  in  extreme  haste  and,  in  the 
last  analysis,  at  the  behest  of  four  men 
representing  20  per  cent  of  the  employees 
of  a single  industry,  might  be  a happy  in- 
cident in  a comic  opera,  but  it  would  set  a 
precedent  so  serious  and  throw  such  a re- 
flection on  our  national  ability  for  self- 
government  that  it  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered for  a moment.  The  fact  that  the 
nation’s  Chief  Executive  has  suggested 
such  a course  can  be  attributed  only  to 
panic  on  his  part  or  to  his  fatal  pro- 
pensity, previously  apparent  in  matters  of 
vital  moment,  to  take  the  easiest  course, 
no  matter  what  may  follow.  National  ca- 
lamity though  a railroad  strike  would  be, 
the  blow  to  American  institutions  if  Con- 
gress were  to  act  as  Mr.  Wilson  has  ad- 
vised would  be  far  more  severe  and  last- 
ing. 

Perhaps  after  all,  however,  what  the 
President  had  in  mind  was  that  favorite 
recourse  of  lawyers  and  of  statesmen — 
the  gaining  of  time.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  a minority  of  the  employees  will  per- 
sist in  their  effort  to  shut  down  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country  at  a moment  when 
Congress  is  giving  consideration  to  this 
minority’s  demands.  Moreover,  as  the 
days  go  by  the  public  is  acquiring  a fuller 
grasp  of  the  issues  involved  and  of  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  each  side.  And  it  is 
clear  that  the  more  the  public  learns  the 
less  it  sympathizes  with  the  operatives  in 
this  particular  case.  The  employees,  too, 
have  a chance  to  weigh  their  probable 
losses,  as  well  as  gains,  if  a strike  engulfs 
them.  As  for  the  railroad  managements, 
delay  will  aid  them  in  broadening  and 
strengthening  their 'preparations  for  keep- 
ing things  moving  in  the  event  of  their 


men — or  a part  of  them — going  out.  It  is 
true  that  the  trainmen’s  head  has  declared 
that  without  a satisfactory  settlement  by 
Monday  the  brotherhoods’  heads  are  pow- 
erless to  call  off  the  strike.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  a maxim  in  war  that  a hostile  attitude 
must  be  maintained  to  the  last. 

There  is  still  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
representatives  of  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods will  see  the  light  and  that  the  coun- 
try will  yet  be  spared  the  temporary  dis- 
ruption of  its  transportation  facilities. 
Should  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  then 
there  will  at  least  be  the  satisfaction  of 
a fight  to  decide  as  to  whether  a small 
section  of  our  citizens  can  for  any  appre- 
ciable time  succeed  in  throttling  the  coun- 
try’s industrial,  commercial  and  social  en- 
ergies. And  when  the  fight  is  over  those 
responsible  for  the  stoppage  will  present 
a sorry  spectacle. 


Who  Ought  to  Get  It  ? 

There  are  very  important  points,  legal  and 
otherwise,  to  be  considered  in  connection  with 
money  or  other  valuables  found  in  the  store. 
Among  these  is  encouraging  the  employees  not  to 
delay  turning  in  what  they  find. 

One  of  the  questions  which  from  time 
to  time  call  for  solution  by  retailers  is: 
What  is  the  proper  thing  to  do  with  money 
or  other  valuables  picked  up  in  the  store 
and  turned  in  by  the  finder  in  cases  where 
the  owner  cannot  be  promptly  located? 

It  is  obvious  that  one  consideration 
which  ought  to  govern  in  this  matter  is  the 
offering  of  an  incentive  to  employees  to  im- 
mediately turn  in  to  the  management  or  to 
the  Lost  and  Found  Desk  any  property 
the  ownership  of  which  is  not  known. 
Clearly  enough  if  the  store  proprietor,  on 
an  owner  not  being  discovered  after  a rea- 
sonable lapse  of  time,  takes  the  money  or 
property  as  his  own,  so  that  the  finder 
reaps  no  benefit,  there  will  be  a strong 
temptation  not  to  report  the  find  when  a 
pocketbook,  bill  or  other  valuable  is  picked 
up  and  no  owner  presents  himself. 

The  store  owner  may  assume  that  he 
has  as  much  right  to  the  found  property  as 
the  employee  who  picked  it  up.  From  a 
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legal  standpoint,  however,  this  is  not  so. 
In  several  cases  the  courts  have  held  that 
property  found  and  unclaimed  can  be  held 
by  its  finder  “against  all  the  world,  except 
its  true  owner.”  On  the  other  hand,  the 
law  imposes  on  the  finder  the  duty  of  seek- 
ing the  true  owner,  at  least  when  the  prop- 
erty found  is  of  considerable  value.  Some 
States  also  have  statutes  which  provide 
for  a specific  course  of  procedure  for  those 
who  find  anything.  The  best  course,  there- 
fore, for  store  proprietors  to  pursue  when 
ownerless  property  of  considerable  value 
is  turned  over  to  them  is  to  ascertain  from 
a trustworthy  source  what  the  law  in  their 
State  provides. 

In  settling  matters  of  this  kind  the 
store  proprietor  should  bear  in  mind  that 
there  is  a clear  distinction  in  law  between 
property  which  has  really  been  lost  and 
property  which  its  owner  had  laid  down 
and  forgotten  to  take  up  again.  Accord- 
ing to  the  legal  view,  if,  for  example,  a 
customer’s  purse  drops  out  of  her  muff, 
unnoticed,  or  if  money  falls  from  her 
purse,  or  her  brooch  becomes  unfastened 
and  falls  from  her  breast  without  her 
noticing  it,  the  article  is  lost.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  she  lays  her  purse,  ring  or  other 
valuables  on  a counter,  or  on  a telephone 
booth  shelf,  or  on  a washbasin,  in  the 
store,  and  forgets  to  take  it  up  and  some- 
one else  finds  it,  such  article  is  not,  legally 
speaking,  lost  property.  The  courts  have 
held  that  in  such  cases  the  owner  must  be 
supposed  technically — though  involuntar- 
ily— to  have  left  it  in  the  store  proprietor’s 
care. 

So,  in  such  cases,  if  such  unclaimed 
property  is  valuable,  the  store  proprietor 
takes  a risk  in  carelessly  turning  it  over  to 
the  finder  or  other  claimant,  for  if  the  true 
owner  arrives  and  demands  the  property 
the  store  proprietor  can  be  called  upon  to 
make  good.  Where  the  article  is  of  minor 
value,  however,  it  is  probably  the  wiser 
course  for  the  merchant  to  waive  his 
rights  and  after  a reasonable  time  turn 
the  article  over  to  the  finder. 

Similarly  in  the  case  of  change  acci- 
dently left  in  a carrier  by  a salesperson 
and  forgotten  by  the  customer.  One  mer- 
chant we  know  of  handles  this  matter  as 
follows : 

When  a salesperson  turns  in  money 
found  in  a carrier  after  the  customer  has 
left,  a search  is  made  for  a sales  check,  the 
amount  of  which,  together  with  the  sum 
found,  equals  the  cash  that  had  been  hand- 
ed in  by  the  customer.  If  such  a sales- 
check  is  found,  the  merchant  puts  the 
money  in  an  envelope,  with  the  date,  name 
of  the  clerk  and  other  particulars  on  the 
outside.  Then,  if  the  money  is  not  claimed 
after  a reasonable  time,  it  goes  to  the 
salesperson.  If,  however,  a salescheck  call- 
ing for  such  amount  of  change  cannot  be 
located,  it  is  assumed  that  an  error  was 
made  by  the  cashier  and  that  the  money, 
therefore,  belongs  to  the  store. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  precautions 


should  be  taken  before  handing  to  a claim- 
ant— especially  if  not  well  known — an  ar- 
ticle of  considerable  value  or  a large  sum 
of  money  that  has  been  found.  It  is  wise  to 
require  unquestionable  evidence  of  owner- 
ship. 

As  an  aid  in  identification,  progressive 
concerns . record,  immediately  on  a “find” 
being  turned  in,  and  in  a book  kept  for  the 
purpose,  all  data  bearing  on  the  occur- 
rence. The  disposition  made  of  the  article 
is  also  made  at  the  proper  time  and  a re- 
ceipt is  taken  from  the  recipient.  When 
thought  advisable,  an  indemnity  bond,  for 
future  protection,  is  demanded. 


Fashions  in  the  Movies 

Retailers  will  welcome  the  intelligent  methods 
employed  by  some  of  the  film  producers  for  mak- 
ing sure  that  the  fashionable  garments  shown  in 
the  movies  shall  be  equal  to  all  requirements. 

Some  years  ago  the  management  of  the 
Dry  Goods  Economist  became  impressed 
with  the  extent  to  which  retailers  were 
losing  sales  because  the  newspapers  of 
their  city  or  town  were  publishing  fashion 
news  and  illustrations  at  variance  with 
the  merchandise  on  sale  in  the  stores. 
Seldom  were  the  illustrations  made  from 
photographs  of  actual  garments,  millinery, 
etc. ; usually  they  were  reproductions  of 
line  or  wash  drawings,  and  many  of  them 
had  no  relation  whatever  to  existing  mer- 
chandise, but  represented  merely  the  idea 
of  some  irresponsible  artist.  In  other  in- 
stances the  fashions  shown,  though  they 
might  have  been  correct  at  one  time,  were 
out  of  date.  And  too  frequently  the 
fashion  news  was  inaccurate. 

Few  women,  however,  questioned  the 
accuracy  of  their  local  newspapers’ 
fashions.  They  expected,  therefore,  to 
find  in  the  local  stores  styles  similar  to 
those  illustrated.  And  as  they  did  not  find 
them  there,  they  were  likely  to  defer  their 
purchases  or  perhaps  visit  some  near-by 
center  in  an  endeavor  to  get  what  they  had 
been  led  to  look  for. 

The  Economist  laid  these  conditions 
before  newspaper  publishers.  Many  of 
them  promptly  saw  their  error,  as  well  as 
the  opportunity  for  co-operating  with 
their  good  friends,  the  dry  goods  and  de- 
partment stores.  Thereupon,  with  a view 
of  aiding  in  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
the  Economist  established  a subsidiary 
organization,  the  Fashion  Camera  Studios, 
and  ever  since  that  time  has  been  supply- 
ing newspapers  throughout  the  country 
with  authentic  fashion  illustrations,  to- 
gether with  fashion  articles  which  are 
equally  authoritative. 

The  illustrations  prepared  and  distrib- 
uted by  the  Fashion  Camera  Studios  are 
photographic  views  of  actual  garments, 
millinery,  etc.  They  are  typical  of 
fashion  merchandise  which  live  retailers 
are  buying  and  distributing.  Such  illustra- 
tions give  consumers  an  accurate  impres- 
sion of  what  is  being  worn  by  fashionable 


people;  they  place  the  consumer  in  a re- 
ceptive attitude  towards  such  goods  as  are 
usually  in  the  stock  of  the  up-to-date  local 
store.  If  the  goods  are  not  in  his  stock 
the  merchant  can  procure  them. 

Now  comes  another  phase  of  the  prob- 
lem. A new  disseminator  of  fashion  news 
to  the  public  has  arisen : the  photo-drama. 
Hundreds  of  women  enter  the  store  with 
their  minds  full  of  impressions  as  to 
fahionable  dress  obtained  from  what  they 
have  just  seen  on  the  film,  and,  if  they  are 
planning  a purchase,  may  take  as  their 
guide  what  the  movie  producer  has  put 
before  them. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a situation  closely 
approximating  that  which  existed  when 
the  newspapers  were  presenting  hit-or- 
miss  fashion  illustrations.  Moving  pic- 
ture producers,  naturally,  are  not  fash- 
ion experts ; some  of  the  big  produc- 
ers, in  fact,  are  keenly  alive  to  their  short- 
comings in  this  regard.  They  are  anxious 
to  have  their  productions  dressed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  prevailing  modes;  they 
want  to  make  sure  that  “their  fashions  are 
right.”  Here  again  the  Economist  is  in 
a situation  to  be  helpful  to  all  concerned. 
And  at  the  request  of  the  producers  in 
question  the  Economist  acts  as  editor  of 
their  fashion  films  and  as  their  adviser  in 
the  costuming  of  photo-plays  that  are  of  a 
society  nature. 

From  time  to  time  we  expect  to  show 
in  our  reading  pages  some  of  the  garments 
and  other  wear  thus  approved  by  us  for 
the  film  folk.  In  the  meantime,  our  sub- 
scribers will  heartily  welcome  the  broad- 
minded action  of  these  moving  picture 
producers.  Many  merchants,  we  hope, 
will  aid  this  important  movement  by  in- 
forming the  Economist,  for  publication  or 
otherwise,  of  any  experiences  they  may 
have  had  which  indicate  the  impression 
created  by  fashions  pictured  on  the  screen. 
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Building  Business  for  Mail-Order  Department 

A Natural  Outlet  for  the  Retail  Store — Building  and  Taking  Care  of  Lists  of  Customers — Other 
Methods  Successfully  Adopted  by  Well-Known  Concerns  Which  Offer  Valuable  Suggestions 


That  department  stores  should  control 
a larger  percentage  of  the  vast  amount  of 
mail-order  business  that  has  grown  up  in 
this  country  in  recent  years  was  the  sub- 
stance of  a statement  made  by  Paul  Ren- 
shaw  during  the  course  of  his  talk  on  mail- 
order advertising  at  the  recent  convention 
of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World.  Mr.  Renshaw  is  the  advertising 
manager  for  the  D.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  Ltd., 
New  Orleans. 

Many  merchants  have  reached  the  op- 
posite conclusion  to  Mr.  Renshaw’s.  They 
have  openly  declared  their  inability  to 
compete  with  the  great  houses  that  are 
especially  organized  to  sell  merchandise  by 
mail  and  to  sell  it  in  that  way  only.  Such 
merchants  regard  a mail  order  department 
as  a necessary  evil — to  be  maintained 
solely  for  the  convenience  of  customers. 
And  they  continue  their  mail-order  depart- 
ment as  a part  of  their  service  or  as  they 
do  any  other  attraction  or  department 
which  is  not  expected  to  pay  a profit,  but 
is  conducted  at  a loss. 

There  are  others,  however,  who,  like 
the  D.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  have  taken  the  re- 
markable growth  of  the  great  mail-order 
houses  to  mean  that  numbers  of  people  in 
every  section  of  the  United  States  are  so 
situated  that  to  them  the  mail  order  is,  in 
a large  degree,  the  most  economical,  con- 
venient and  satisfactory  method  of  pur- 
chasing. In  these  stores  the  mail-order 
department  is  not  maintained  to  do  only 
such  business  as  seeks  it  out,  so  to  speak, 
but  is  promoted  with  earnestness  and  en- 
thusiasm, just  as  every  successful  depart- 
ment must  be  promoted.  And  one  result 
is  that  the  department,  instead  of  being  a 
drain,  is  a source  of  income. 

Getting  and  Keeping  Business 

Mr.  Renshaw  stated  that  his  concern’s 
mail-order  department  paid  a profit  last 
year  equal  to  52  per  cent  of  the  advertising 
appropriation  for  the  entire  store.  The 
department,  he  went  on  to  say,  had  been 
developed  by  advertising,  and  customers 
had  been  retained  by  quick  and  accurate 
service.  As  to  the  promptness  with  which 
orders  are  filled  of  all  the  mail  orders  that 
came  into  the  Holmes  store,  he  announced, 
98  per  cent  were  filled  and  dispatched  on 
the  day  they  were  received.  To  this  he 
added  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  per- 
centage of  returns,  exclusive  of  merchan- 
dise 3ent  on  approval,  averaged  less  than 
one  per  cent. 

Special  direct  advertising  has  been 
found  by  the  D.  H.  Holmes  Co.  to  be  the 
natural  means  of  promoting  the  mail-or- 
der department,  according  to  Mr.  Ren- 
shaw. Much  study,  therefore,  has  been 
given  to  the  collection  and  care  of  mailing 
lists.  And  the  directness  of  this  special 
advertising  has  been  intensified  by  classi- 
fication of  the  lists  into  “general”  and 
“specialized.”  As  the  best  division  for 
general  lists  Mr.  Renshaw  suggested  such 
Hasses  as  professional  men,  workmen,  far- 


mers, hotel  and  boarding-house  keepers, 
housewives,  etc. 

Use  of  Specialized  Lists 

Specialized  lists,  Mr.  Renshaw  said, 
were  the  result  of  checking  orders  as  they 
come  in.  Past  sales  help  the  mail-order 
manager  by  telling  him  who  are  owners 
of  automobiles,  of  phonographs  or  of  ko- 
daks, who  are  sportsmen,  patrons  of  art, 
school  teachers,  book  lovers,  needlework 
devotees,  heads  of  families  with  children, 
etc. 

Special  announcements  sent  to  people 
whose  names  are  on  the  lists  so  specialized, 
naturally,  show  a larger  percentage  of  re- 
turns than  when  the  lists  and  the  adver- 
tising are  indiscriminate. 

Working  the  List 

Under  the  head  of  “Working  the  List,” 
Mr.  Renshaw  told  his  audience  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  catalog  and  magazine  advertis- 
ing, the  following  methods  usually  prove 
effective : 

Mail-order  announcements  in  daily 
newspaper  advertisements ; 

Package  inserts,  descriptive  of  actual 
merchandise  in  stock ; 

Reprints  from  newspaper  ads  enclosed 
in  packages  going  out ; 

Manufacturers’  inserts,  usually  sup- 
plied without  expense  to  the  store,  and 
pushing  the  manufacturer’s  own  line ; 

Samples  of  merchandise,  especially 
dress  fabrics; 

Special  announcements  calling  atten- 
tion to  seasonable  sales,  including  advance 
proofs  of  the  advertisements  that  are  to 
appear  in  local  newspapers ; 

Prestige-creating  booklets,  containing 
talks  as  to  the  store’s  service;  invitations 
to  make  use  of  the  conveniences  the  store 
affords;  the  store’s  readiness  to  accom- 
modate out-of-town  customers,  etc. ; 

Follow-up  letters; 

Announcements  enclosed  with  monthly 
bills ; 

Use  of  farm  and  religious  journals  and 
of  country  newspapers  for  ads  featuring 
the  store’s  mail  order  service,  with  spe- 
cial mention  of  staple  lines  only. 

Location  No  Handicap 

Some  may  attribute  the  success  of  the 
Holmes  Co.’s  mail-order  department  to 
the  concern’s  location.  But  stores  in  vari- 
ous other  centers  whose  mail-order  de- 
partments are  growing  and  remunerative 
can  readily  be  cited.  Take  for  example 
the  Gilchrist  Co.  of  Boston,  a concern 
which  caters  to  a community  as  different 
from  that  served  by  the  New  Orleans 
store  as  the  two  centers  are  different  in 
climate  and  in  many  other  respects.  Men 
who  have  had  business  experience  in  both 
sections  agree  that  in  temperament  and 
in  tastes  the  New  Englander  has  little  in 
common  with  the  resident  of  Louisiana. 


It  is  worth  while  to  emphasize  these 
facts,  because  they  indicate  that  in  the 
success  of  a mail-order  department  loca- 
tion is  not  a very  important  factor.  It  is 
well  to  remember,  too,  in  this  connection 
that  the  great  mail-order  houses  ship  mer- 
chandise to  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  that  some  of  their  best  customers, 
though  living  in  country  places,  are  with- 
in an  easy  distance  of  live,  up-to-date, 
well-stocked  stores. 

Mail  Order  Week 

The  Boston  concern  referred  to  built 
up  a good-sized  list  of  names  by  playing  up 
the  slogan,  “Mail  Orders  Filled,”  in  con- 
nection with  highly  attractive  merchan- 
dise items  in  its  newspaper  advertising. 
By  means  of  an  automatic  addressing  ma- 
chine, the  people  on  the  list  are  circular- 
ized regularly. 

The  most  novel  and  successful  idea 
adopted  by  the  Gilchrist  Co.,  however, -is 
to  do  for  its  mail  and  telephone  customers 
just  what  it  and  other  concerns  have  fop 
years  been  doing  for  their  local  customers, 
viz.,  holding  special  sales.  The  result  is 
practically  the  same.  In  other  words, 
their  Special  Mail-order  Weeks,  held  four 
times  a year,  crowd  the  mail-order  depart- 
ment with  orders. 

The  advertising  for  these  events  con- 
sists of  a neatly  printed  catalog  of  new- 
and  seasonable  merchandise  offered  at 
special  prices,  this  catalog  being  mailed 
to  the  concern’s  extensive  mail-order  list. 

The  catalog  which  announced  the  Mail- 
Order  Week  commencing  March  27  of  this 
year  consisted  of  20  pages,  including 
cover,  7%  by  10  in.  The  items  included 
women’s,  misses’  and  children’s  suits, 
coats,  dresses,  waists,  underwear,  etc., 
hosiery,  neckwear  and  various  other  ac- 
cessories. Practically  all  of  the  other  de- 
partments of  the  store  were  represented, 
even  to  brass  beds  and  mattresses;  and 
two  pages  were  devoted  to  clothing  and 
furnishings  for  men  and  boys. 

An  Effective  Booklet 

The  items,  totalling  169,  could  have 
been  accommodated  in  a booklet  one-half 
the  size  of  that  used,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  smaller  displays  and  fewer  cuts, 
or  cuts  of  smaller  size  would  have  been 
equally  effective.  Nor,  in  all  probability, 
would  three  times  as  many  items,  with 
the  same  169  specials  mixed  in,  have 
brought  as  much  business  as  did  the  “all 
star”  list  of  just  169.  In  fact,  the  size 
of  the  catalog  and  its  general  make-up, 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  crowded  pages 
of  the  average  mail-order  catalog, 
stamped  it  at  first  glance  as  applying  to  a 
special  selling  event. 

The  items  thus  provided  and  an- 
nounced were  for  the  benefit  of  mail-order 
customers  only,  and  they  are  not  other- 
wise advertised.  The  statement  in  the 
booklet  that  no  order  will  be  filled  unless 
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The  best  retail  merchants 
recognize  the  demand  for 
silverware  of  artistic  and 
exclusive  appearance  at  a 
moderate  price. 

William  Rogers  & Son 
Silverware  fully  meets  this 
demand  and  for  years  has 
been  a universal  favorite 
among  the  trade. 

These  popular  designs, 
together  with  the  public’s 
confidence  in  the  manufac- 
turer, facilitate  sales  and 
make  this  line  a particu- 
larly attractive  one  for  the 
dealer  to  handle. 

W m.  Rogers  Mfg.  Co. 

International  Silver  Co.,  Successors 

Meriden,  Conn. 


Win. 
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SILVER  PLATED  WARE 


This  design  supplies  a long-felt  need  — a simple,  refined  pattern  testi- 
fying to  a cultured  taste  and  yet  within  reach  of  the  modest  purse. 
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How  to  Get  Window  Space  for  Silverware 

Since  Opportunities  for  Separate  Displays  Are  So  Rare,  Department  Head  Should 
Induce  Heads  of  Other  Departments  to  Give  Him  Co-operation 


Half  the  battle  in  the  retailing  of  table 
silverware  is  to  keep  the  merchandise 
where  women  will  see,  admire  and  de- 
sire it. 

Obviously,  one  of  the  best  means  of  ad- 
vertising table  silverware  is  the  store’s 
show  windows.  But  how  to  get  sufficient 
window  display  to  build  up  sales  quickly  is 
a problem  that  constantly  perplexes  every 
silverware  department  head. 

Store  windows  are  much  in  demand ; 
they  are,  in  fact,  the  one  line  of  merchan- 
dise of  which  it  can  be  justly  said  that 
“the  demand  exceeds  the  supply.” 

Window  Space  Scheduled 

As  a rule,  store  window  schedules  are 
taken  up  months  in  advance.  The  amount 
of  display  space  to  be  given  each  depart- 
ment is  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  sales 
and  profits  and  the  power  of  the  merchan- 
dise to  attract  new  trade.  In  most  stores 
these  schedules  include  only  a week’s 
showing  for  table  silverware,  in  the  fall 
and  in  the  spring,  or  two  weeks  at  the 
outside. 

Co-operate  with  Order  Departments 

That  is  far  from  enough.  Neverthe- 
less, the  silverware  department  head  may 
have  difficulty  in  getting  more.  And  this 
difficulty  will  be  magnified  if  he  tries  to 
get  windows  for  table  silverware  exclu- 
sively. By  the  use  of  ingenuity,  however, 
a oreat  deal  of  display  space  may  be  ob- 
tained in  connection  with  showings  of 
other  merchandise. 

There  are  many  lines  carried  in  the 
store  which  are  closely  allied  with  table 
silverware.  Indeed,  there  are  some  lines 
which  cannot  be  properly  disnlayed  with- 
out such  merchandise  to  set  them  off. 

Linens  and  Silverware  Combine  Well 

Table  linen  will  serve  as  an  excellent 
example  of  this.  The  ordinary  window 
display  of  linens,  with  its  little  group  of 
napkins  here  and  tablecloths  there,  will 
attract  an  ordinary  degree  of  attention. 
But  try  an  unusual  linen  display  once  and 
note  how  the  crowds  collect  in  front  of  the 
window.  Instead  of  the  typical  “dead” 
shown  linen,  create  an  ideal  dining-room 
in  the  store  window — mahogany  table, 
with  snowy  linen  cover  and,  of  course, 
enough  cut  glass  and  shining  silverware  to 
complete  the  picture.  Such  a window  has 
the  elements  of  salesmanship  which  make 
people  stop,  admire  and  want  the  mer- 
chandise shown. 

Preparedness  for  Arguments 

The  silverware  head  will  have  to  con- 
vince both  the  linen  buyer  and  the  display 
manager,  however,  that  it  is  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  include  his  goods  in  the  dis- 
play. An  effective  argument  can  be  pre- 

Editor’s  Note: — This  is  the  third  article  in 
our  series  suggesting  methods  for  increasing  sales 
of  table  silverware.  The  next  article  will  deal 
with  the  training  of  salespeople  in  selling  table 
silverware. 


sented  by  showing  them  photographs  of 
the  commonplace  linen  display  where  a 
lot  of  tablecloths  and  napkins,  folded  or 
draped,  are  crowded  into  a window,  and 
as  a comparison  photos  of  windows 
wherein  the  tablecloth  is  shown  on  the 
table,  with  just  enough  cut  glass  and  sil- 
verware to  make  it  look  twice  its  value. 

Another  line  with  which  table  silver- 
ware can  be  displayed  to  advantage  is 
high-class  houseware.  Such  merchandise 
as  electric  coffee  percolaters,  toasters, 
chafing-dishes,  etc.,  show  to  best  advan- 
tage with  a dining-room  setting;  and  for 
such  a setting  silverware  is,  of  course,  an 
indispensable  item. 

Avoid  Incongruity 

Do  not  show  silverware  with  kitchen 
utensils,  however.  Displaying  silverware 
with  pots  and  pans  lessens  the  apparent 
value  of  the  silver,  and  certainly  does  not 
tend  to  give  the  public  the  proper  respect 
for  the  silverware  carried  by  the  store. 
Dining- room  furnishings  and  kitchen  fur- 
nishings do  not  by  any  means  go  together. 

On  the  other  hand,  table  silverware 
should  always  be  included  in  the  Christ- 
mas gift  window,  for  the  line  includes 
many  articles  appropriate  for  gifts.  Just 
a suggestion  will  be  enough.  The  silver- 
ware head  can  readily  explain  to  the  dis- 
play manager  how  his  goods  fit  in. 

There  are  even  opportunities  for  the 
introduction  of  silverware  into  window 
displays  of  women’s  garments.  For  ex- 
ample, what  could  be  more  appropriate  in 
a window  showing  a bride’s  trousseau 
than  a beautiful  chest  of  shining  table  sil- 
verware as  a sort  of  background  piece? 
The  dress  fabrics  department  sometimes 
has  a display  of  bridal  merchandise,  and 
here  again  a chest  of  silverware  is  one  of 
the  proper  and  necessary  “properties.” 

Discusses  It  With  Display  Man 

We  are  not  going  to  attempt  to  men- 
tion every  possible  line  of  merchandise 
with  which  silverware  can,  and  should,  be 
successfully  displayed.  This  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  silverware  department  head, 
and  the  quickest  way  to  get  at  it  is  to  be- 
gin by  taking  the  matter  up  with  the 
store’s  display  manager.  Go  over  the  win- 
dow schedule  with  him,  Mr.  Silverware 
Head;  find  out  what  windows  are  to  be 
put  in  each  week  of  the  year,  and  show 
him  in  which  of  these  silverware  should 
be  incorporated.  Show  him,  also,  if  pos- 
sible, how  it  can  be  used  to  advantage. 

Take  a list  of  the  windows  within 
which  your  goods  should  be  included  and 
see  the  heads  of  the  departments  whose 
goods  are  to  be  featured.  Be  prepared  to 
find  that  each  department  head  has  a 
strong  prejudice  against  giving  up  an  inch 
of  window  space  to  any  merchandise  ex- 
cept his  own.  Have  your  arguments  all 
ready  to  convince  him  that,  far  from  hurt- 
ing the  sale  of  his  merchandise,  the  addi- 
tion of  table  silverware  to  his  display  will 


increase  the  attention,  attraction  and 
salesmaking  power  of  his  windows. 

Some  department  heads  will  be  broad 
enough  to  view  your  problems  in  an  insti- 
tutional spirit,  but  in  most  cases  the  “open 
sesame”  to  window  space  must  be  your  ar- 
guments— showing  your  fellow  buyer  that 
while  your  goods  will  profit  his  will  benefit 
to  a still  greater  extent. 

Tell  Firm  Your  Plans 

It  will  be  well,  also,  to  explain  to  the 
heads  of  the  store  your  plans  for  getting 
additional  window  displays  of  silverware. 
Show  the  “men  who  sign  the  checks”  how 
your  plan  will  actually  increase  the  selling 
power  of  their  windows,  and  get  their  in- 
dorsement and  support  for  your  idea. 

Such  plans  as  these  cannot  be  put 
through  without  a considerable  outlay  of 
intelligent  effort.  But  if  you  stick  to  your 
plan  and  use  every  fair  means  of  pushing 
it  to  success,  you  will  soon  find  that  in- 
stead of  two  weeks  of  window  display  a 
year  your  silverware  is  getting  before  the 
public  eye  in  this  manner  eight,  ten  or 
even  twelve  times  a year. 

Moreover — and  it  will  be  well  to  put 
this  idea  up  to  the  firm — you  will  find  that 
you  are  actually  creating  silverware  busi- 
ness, not  merely  taking  trade  away  from 
competitors.  The  beauty  of  silverware 
needs  only  to  be  properly  presented  to  the 
housewives  of  your  community  to  make  a 
lot  of  women  desire  attractive  table  uten- 
sils. If  every  store  in  town  were  to  make 
extra  displays  of  silverware  all  would  in- 
crease their  business  in  this  line  of  goods, 
for  the  biggest  selling  factor  for  this  line 
of  merchandise  is  its  eye-value — in  other 
words,  its  attractiveness. 

— 4 

Mail-Order  Department 

(Continued  from  page  41) 

received  by  mail  or  by  phone  has  a strong 
appeal  to  such  customers. 

Naturally  the  necessary  order  blanks 
are  sent  with  all  advertising. 

After  each  quarterly  Mail  Order  Week 
all  the  new  names  from  which  orders 
were  received  are  listed,  and  to  each  of 
these  customers  a letter  is  sent,  mention- 
ing the  order  and  the  store’s  endeavor  to 
fill  it  promptly  and  satisfactorily,  and  re- 
questing, as  a favor  on  the  customer’s 
part,  that  in  case  of  any  dissatisfaction 
the  store  be  allowed  to  rectify  matters. 
The  new  customer  is  also  told  that  her 
name  has  been  placed  on  the  store’s  per- 
manent list  and  is  assured  that  every 
order  she  sends  will  have  the  same  atten- 
tion as  if  she  came  to  the  store  in  person. 

The  small  number  of  complaints  elic- 
ited by  this  follow-up  letter  is  proof  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  store’s  mail-order  depart- 
ment, and  to  it  is  given  credit,  in  large 
degree,  for  the  regularity  with  which  the 
new  customers  send  in  orders  during 
subsequent  Mail  Order  Weeks. 
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Photographed  by  permission 


DINING  ROOM  oj  MRS.  O.  H.  P.  BELMONT 


Mrs.  Belmont,  who  is  as  prominent  in  Suffrage  as 
she  is  in  Society,  is  the  mother  of  Consuelo,  Duchess 
of  Marlborough.  Her  dining  room  is  furnished 
with  the  Patrician  design  in  Community  Plate. 


A FEW  DISTINGUISHED  PATRONS  of  COMMUNITY  PLATE 


Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  New  York,  Patrician  design 
Hon.  Mrs.  Beresford,  London,  Sheraton  design 

Baroness  de  Meyer,  New  York,  Sheraton  design 
Mrs.  James  B.  Haggin,  New  York,  Patrician  design 


Mrs.  Oliver  Harriman,  New  York,  Sheraton  design 
Baroness  Huard,  Paris,  Patrician  design 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Havemeyer,  New  York,  Patrician  design 
Mrs.  Robert  Jordan,  Boston,  Georgian  design 


Mrs.  Honore  Palmer,  Chicago, 
Princess  Troubetzkoy,  New  York, 
Mrs.  James  Viles,  Chicago, 


Sheraton  design 
Patrician  design 
Patrician  design 


Mrs.  Reginald  C.  Vanderbilt,  New  York,  Patrician  design 


A chest  containing  a com- 
plete outfit  of  Community 
Plate  for  the  table  can  be 
bought  at  prices  ranging 
from  $50.00  ■ to  $300.00. 


Or  sold  in  individual  sets; 
for  instance,  teaspoons 
$5.00  the  dozen.  At  your 
service  for  fifty  years. 

ONEIDA  COMMUNITY,  LTD. 
ONEIDA,  N.  Y. 


Showcards  featuring  the  photograph  of  the  Belmont  Dining  Room  will  be  furnished  retailers  on  request 
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How  to  Handle  Talking  Machine  Repairs 

What  Dealers  Should  and  Should  Not  Expect  of  Manufacturers — Importance  of 
Instructing  Consumers  in  the  Right  Use  of  Machines 


The  piece  of  mechanism  that  will  not 
v need  an  occasional  adjustment  has  yet  to 
t be  invented.  This  is  true  of  the  talking 
machine  as  of  other  devices — automobiles, 
[j  for  instance.  The  finest  automobile  made 
, needs  more  “tinkering”  to  keep  it  in  run- 
[ ning  order  than  does  a cheap  talking  ma- 
: chine.  The  talking  machine  is  so  nearly 
| automatic,  however,  that  many  dealers, 
| and  the  majority  of  consumers,  overlook 
It  the  fact  that  it  is,  after  all,  a delicate, 
though  durable  piece  of  mechanism,  and 
■ may  at  times  be  put  completely  out  of  com- 
' mission  for  want  of  some  slight  adjust- 
ment. 

Some  years  ago,  for  example,  when  the 
big  talking  machine  companies  began  to 
export  their  products  to  South  America, 
they  encountered  considerable  trouble, 
machines  being  returned  with  which  there 
j was  little  or  nothing  the  matter.  Some 
dealer  — in  Buenos  Aires,  let  us  say — 
! would  return  the  machine  to  New  York  be- 
cause a governor  spring,  2 in.  long  and 
weighing  a fraction  of  an  ounce,  had 
broken.  The  dealer  did  not  know  what  it 
was  that  caused  the  trouble  so  he  sent 
back  the  whole  machine,  weighing  per- 
haps 100  lb.,  at  considerable  transporta- 
| tion  cost  and  at  the  risk  of  serious  damage 
in  the  course  of  the  trip. 

Some  Dealers  Thoughtless 

With  the  big  increase  in  interest  in 
talking  machines  on  the  part  of  the  deal- 
ers— particularly  department  stores — in- 
stances of  more  or  less  similar  character 
are  becoming  quite  common  in  the  domes- 
tic trade.  We  could  cite  offhand  a number 
of  instances  of  machines,  which  merely 
needed  some  slight  adjustment,  being  re- 
turned to  a factory,  perhaps  1,000  miles 
away.  In  one  case  it  required  less  than 
ten  minutes  to  put  in  perfect  condition  a 
machine  which  had  traveled  1,500  miles 
with  all  the  accompanying  freight  charges 
and  risk  of  damage. 

This  is  not  fair  to  the  manufacturer, 
nor  is  it  satisfactory  to  the  retailer.  More- 
over, it  can  very  readily  be  avoided.  The 
first  step  in  the  right  direction  is  for  the 
head  of  a store’s  talking  machine  depart- 
ment to  thoroughly  understand,  the  ma- 
chine he  purchases.  This  is  no  difficult 
matter. 

What  the  Buyer  Should  Know 

We  have  already  explained,  in  the 
Economist  of  July  8,  the  various  features 
that  go  to  make  up  a talking  machine,  viz., 
the  cabinet,  the  mechanism  for  reproduc- 
ing sound  and  the  motor.  There  are  two 
main  sources  of  talking  machine  difficul- 
ties, the  sound  box  and  the  motor.  Of 
these,  the  motor  is  by  far  the  more  impor- 
tant for  the  retailer  to  understand,  not 
only  that  he  may  know  how  to  make  minor 

Editor’s  Note: — This  is  the  fourth  article  in 
our  series  on  the  handling  of  talking  machines 
and  the  talking  machine  situation  from  the  re- 
tailer’s standpoint.  The  next  article  will  appear 
in  an  early  issue. 


adjustments,  but  also  that  he  may  be  cer- 
tain that  he  is  buying  the  right  machine. 
The  buyer  of  talking  machines  should  in- 
sist, therefore,  upon  having  the  motor 
mechanism  very  thoroughly  explained  be- 
fore he  signs  an  order  for  any  make  of 
talking  machine. 

Moreover,  he  will  do  well  to  have  his 
salesforce  present  while  it  is  being  ex- 
plained. Then,  too,  he  should  appoint  one 
of  his  assistants,  preferably  of  a mechani- 
cal turn  of  mind,  to  look  after  adjustments. 

The  reason  for  having  the  entire  force 
present  is  that  they  need  the  knowledge 
if  they  are  to  handle  machines  properly, 
and  need  it,  also  as  part  of  their  selling 
argument. 

Tell  the  Consumer 

Obviously,  it  is  important  in  the  re- 
tailing of  such  a mechanism  as  a talking 
machine  that  the  consumer  be  made  to  un- 
derstand that  he  is  not  buying  a fool-proof 
chunk  of  wood  and  iron,  but  a machine  del- 
icate enough  to  reproduce  with  wonderful 
accuracy  vibrations  of  the  human  voice. 
The  consumer  should  be  shown  that  such  a 
machine  must,  of  necessity,  be  handled 
with  care  if  it  is  to  continue  to  do  good 
work.  The  retail  salesman,  therefore, 
after  closing  a sale,  should  invariably  in- 
struct the  customer  as  to  taking  care  of 
the  machine. 

He  should  show  where  the  motor  is 
oiled  and  how  the  sound-box  should  be 
handled.  He  should  then  explain  the  one 
or  two  minor  adjustments  that  are  likely 
to  be  necessary.  For  instance,  one  of  the 
governor  balls  may  get  out  of  true  and 
cause  a peculiar  knocking.  The  customer 
should  be  told  not  to  attempt  to  make  the 
adjustment,  but  to  ring  up  the  store  so  that 
it  may  be  attended  to  by  a man  who  knows 
how  to  handle  a talking  machine  motor. 
If  left  in  ignorance,  again,  the  purchaser 
may  attempt  to  adjust  the  soundbox,  and 
a quarter  turn  of  one  of  the  screws  will  so 
upset  its  mechanism  as  to  cause  a rattle 
or  make  the  tone  unsatisfactory.  Or  some- 
one may  carelessly  take  hold  of  the  little 
vibrating  arm  of  the  soundbox,  and  as  this 
is  attached  only  to  a thin  piece  of  mica  at 
one  end  the  soundbox  will  inevitably 
suffer. 

May  Cause  Serious  Accident 

Some  people  who  feel  that  they  have  a 
mechanical  turn  of  mind  may  become  curi- 
ous to  see  “what  makes  the  wheels  go 
round.”  The  customer,  therefore,  should 
be  warned  that  this  is  a dangerous  pro- 
ceeding, that  the  steel  spring  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  motor  is  many  times  more 
powerful  than  the  one  which  he  perhaps 
took  out  of  an  alarm  clock  when  he  was  a 
boy,  and  that  the  unfastening  of  the  spring 
may  result  in  very  serious  injury  to  the 
amateur  mechanic. 

As  we  have  suggested  above,  the  minor 
talking  machine  repairs  should  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  store’s  service  and  repair 


department.  When  major  repairs  are  nec- 
essary, for  instance,  the  replacement  of  a 
broken  mainspring,  the  manufacturer’s 
aid  should  be  sought. 

Incidentally,  the  fracture  of  the  main- 
spring is  not  an  uncommon  occurance,  be- 
cause these  springs  must  be  highly  tem- 
pered and,  of  course,  are  correspondingly 
brittle.  When  a mainspring  breaks  it  is 
better  to  have  it  replaced  by  the  manu- 
facturer than  for  the  retailer’s  mechanic, 
unless  he  is  unusually  expert,  to  attempt 
to  make  the  repair. 

Return  the  Motor  Only 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  return 
the  entire  machine  to  the  factory.  Only 
the  motor  need  be  sent  back.  With  prac- 
tically all  present  makes  of  talking  ma- 
chines the  motor  can  very  easily  be  de- 
tached, so  that,  instead  of  returning  a 
large  piece  of  fine  cabinet  work,  which 
might  be  damaged  in  transit,  all  that  the 
retailer  needs  to  send  back  is  a small  box 
containing  the  less  fragile  steel  motor. 

Follow  Up  Customers 

The  necessity  for  occasionally  making 
slight  adjustments  of  any  talking  ma- 
chine emphasizes  the  value  of  the  system 
of  following  up  of  customers  outlined  in 
the  Economist  of  Aug.  19.  In  that  article 
we  spoke  primarily  of  the  value  of  such 
work  as  a means  of  keeping  collections  on 
leased  machines  up  to  date.  This  service, 
however,  also  has  a distinct  value  in  pre- 
venting customers  from  injuring  their 
machines  in  trying  to  correct  minor  diffi- 
culties, neither  the  cause  nor  the  care  of 
which  they  understand.  It  also  enables  the 
store  to  build  up  a nice  business  on  records 
and  to  use  cheap  machines  as  a leader  to 
interest  customers  in  the  purchase  of  the 
more  expensive  and  handsome  talking  ma- 
chines. 

There  is  one  retailer  in  a little  town  in 
Newr  England,  for  instance,  who  some 
months  ago  bought  a hundred  $5  machines. 
He  has  kept  those  machines  circulating 
in  his  community  ever  since,  selling  a cus- 
tomer one  today  and  next  week  or  next 
month  exchanging  it  and  allowing  the  $5 
credit  to  apply  on  the  purchase  of  a higher 
priced  machine. 

A repair  department,  therefore,  if 
proper  advantage  is  taken  of  it  in  follow- 
ing up  customers,  is  not  an  expense,  but 
rather  a means  of  satisfying  customers 
and  of  increasing  sales. 


Copartnership  Insurance 

According  to  the  Denver  Times,  $140,000  in- 
surance on  the  life  of  A.  D.  Lewis,  president  of 
the  A.  T.  Lewis  & Son  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver, 
is  carried  in  favor  of  the  concern  and  an  addi- 
tional $100,000  is  carried  in  favor  of  its  pre- 
ferred stockholders.  Here  is  a concrete  example 
of  the  adoption  of  a policy  which  the  Economist 
has  at  various  times  recommended,  namely,  what 
is  briefly  known  as  copartnership  insurance. 
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the  upper  thread  does  not  show.’1 


Can  you  afford  to  miss 
this  big  selling  point? 

Are  you  trading  down  or  trading  up? 


“Yes,  silk  is  stronger.  Yes,  silk  is  more  elastic. 
It  is  softer,  smoother,  better  looking  and  better  wearing 
than  any  other  thread  known,  but  silk  often  costs  from 
five  to  ten  cents  more  per  garment,  therefore,  we  use 
a cheaper  thread  wherever  it  does  not  show.” 

So  the  manufacturers  stand  confessed. 

How  the  Buyer  sees  it 

The  best  manufacturers  say:  “We  use  silk 

throughout — inside  and  outside  seams,  upper  and 
under  threads,  fuzzy  materials  and  smooth  materials. 
We  use  silk  thread  in  our  cheapest  as  well  as  our 
highest  priced  garments,  whether  it  shows  or  not.” 

“Silk  thread  for  silks  and  woolens”  is  firmly 
established  in  the  public’s  mind. 

The  manufacturers  who  have  been  using  a cheap 
thread  “wherever  it  does  not  show”  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  do  so. 

Buyers  can  no  longer  afford  to  accept  such  mer- 
chandise. 


Women  will  know  this  fall  that  such  things  as 
these  are  done: 

In  outside  seams,  a cheaper  thread  is  used  for  the 
under  thread  “because  it  does  not  show.” 

In  inside  seams,  a cheaper  thread  is  used  for  both 
threads,  “because  it  does  not  show.” 

In  French  seams,  a cheaper  thread  is  used  for  the 
first  seam,  “because  it  does  not  show.” 

In  heavier  materials,  a cheaper  thread  is  used  even 
for  outside  stitchings,  “because  it  does  not  show. 

Buyers  must  be  prepared  to  guarantee  to  the 
public  that  no  such  substitution  has  been  permitted 
in  the  manufacture  of  their  merchandise. 

It  costs  the  manufacturer  only  from  3c 
to  5c  more  to  sew  a woman’ s suit  with  silk! 

From  lc  to  l%c  more  to  sew  a silk  pet- 
ticoat with  silk! 

lc  or  less  more  to  sew  a waist  with  silk! 

or  less  more  to  sew  a pair  of  gloves 
with  silk! 


The  Silk  Association  of  America,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Getting  Into  September 

A Big  Merchandising  Event  Will  Suc- 
cessfully Open  the  Season 

Get  your  start  for  fall  business  by  do- 
ing something  big  and  appropriate.  The 
last  word  is  used  advisedly,  because  what 
you  do  must  fit  your  store  and  its  clientele. 
Doing  something  big  means  one  thing  to 
a metropolitan  store  and  another  thing  to 
a small  city  or  small  town  store.  What 
would  be  a little  event  for  a big  store  in 
a big  city  would  be  too  big  an  event  for  a 
small  store  in  a small  community.  So  fig- 
ure out  something  that  fits  your  resources, 
your  outlet  and  your  customers. 

But  do  something!  Do  not  depend  on 
the  season  to  give  you  the  good  start.  Use 
the  season  to  get  it ! 

What  to  Do 

Getting  into  September  is  something 
like  getting  into  politics.  You  must  adopt 
I the  most  attractive  platform,  if  you  are  to 
get  the  most  votes.  The  logical  merchan- 
dising platform  is  one  that  includes  the  ex- 
ploitation of  new  fall  goods  for  personal 
and  household  use,  the  emphasizing  of 
specialized  service  which  has  been  care- 
fully adjusted  to  new  fall  goods  and  con- 
ditions, and  the  featuring  of  special  values 
which  are  seasonable  and  in  accord  with 
your  store’s  established  policy. 

The  Event  Method 

A practical  method  for  the  medium- 
sized city  and  the  medium-sized  store  is  to 
hinge  the  entrance  to  September  on  a store 
event — an  anniversary,  if  an  anniversary 
date  approximates  the  opening  of  fall  ac- 
tivities, or  an  Old  Home  Week,  or  a Har- 
vest Week,  if  the  town  is  in  an  agricultural 
section.  Whatever  the  occasion,  the  idea 
is  to  use  it  to  open  the  season. 

This  is  much  more  suitable,  usually, 
than  a “sale”  or  other  price  event  trumped 
up  to  serve  the  purpose  and  claiming  no 
other  connection  with  September  merchan- 
dising than  the  fact  that  it  is  held  in  Sep- 
tember. Thus,  it  is  better  to  head  the  ads 
of  the  campaign — for,  of  course,  advertis- 
ing is  the  main  thing  after  merchandising 
— “The  Old  Home  Week  Opens  September 
in  Our  Store,”  than  to  head  the  ad  “Special 
Values  in  All  Departments  for  Septem- 
ber.” 

The  former  heading  brings  out  the  idea 
of  season  first  and  price  second,  while  the 
latter  brings  out  only  the  idea  of  values 
— suggests,  rather,  that  the  store  intends 
to  open  a new  season  with  cut  prices.  The 
event  method,  moreover,  is  better  suited 
to  a long  campaign,  one  lasting  throughout 
the  month,  while  a price  event  could  not 
logically  last  more  than  a week. 

Don’t  Feature  Price  Reductions 

There  is  no  reason  why  extra  values 
may  not  be  featured  during  the  opening 
week  of  September,  but  there  is  good  rea- 
son why  price  reductions  should  not  be 
made  the  basis  of  the  advertising  and  the 
merchandising. 


In  the  first  place,  featuring  price  re- 
ductions reduces  the  opportunity  to  intro- 
duce new  goods  entirely  on  their  merits. 
New  goods — especially  the  better  grades 
of  ready-to-wear,  furnishings,  accessories, 
etc. — have  the  most  style  value  when  the 
season  opens ; and  it  is  then  that  style  as 
a selling  factor  should  be  featured.  A 
strictly  price  appeal  will  do  nothing  so 
quickly  or  so  surely  as  reduce  the  power 
of  this  appeal. 

Merchandising  Points 

Feature  all  goods  at  the  opening  of 
the  season,  especially  early  in  September, 
for  what  they  are  worth  in  a merchandis- 
ing way.  This  means : feature  them  by 
departments,  so  as  to  bring  out  what  each 
department  means  to  the  store’s  customers 
by  way  of  values  and  service. 

Take  housewares,  shoes  and  fabrics, 
for  example.  A complete  autumn  adver- 
tising and  merchandising  campaign  can  be 
built  on  each  of  these  lines,  and  can  be  fea- 
tured as  a part  of  the  September  campaign. 
“Housewares — This  Department  Makes  a 
Special  Appeal  to  the  Housekeeper  in  the 
Fall”;  “Shoes  for  All  the  Family — A De- 
partment of  Consistent  Service  to  the  Eco- 
nomical Purchaser” ; “Fabrics — The  Sep- 
tember Opening  Would  Not  Be  Complete 
Without  Our  Big  Showing,”  these  are  main 
heads  that  might  be  used  for  some  of  the 
ads  in  the  September  campaign.  Featur- 
ing departments  in  this  way  will  give  the 
public  shopping  hints  and  guidance  during 
the  opening  of  fall  selling. 

You  see  the  idea.  Suit  it  to  your  indi- 
vidual needs,  and  open  September  with  a 
good  start. 


A Big  Principle 

“Sympathy  is  one  of  the  biggest  prin- 
ciples in  selling,  at  retail  or  any  other 
way,”  said  the  head  of  one  of  the  biggest 
stores  in  the  world  one  day  to  a young 
saleswoman  who  had  covertly  sneered  at  a 
woman  who  had  taken  a lot  of  time  and 
had  finally  bought  only  a few  cents’  worth. 

“You  would  not  have  sneered  at  that 
shabby  old  woman  if  your  sense  of  fitness 
were  developed  as  it  should  be,”  he  con- 
tinued. “Please  remember  that  your  cus- 
tomer, even  if  she  is  old  and  poorly  dressed, 
has  honored  this  house  by  coming  into  it 
to  spend  her  pittance.  She  is  not  only 
entitled  to  the  best  service  we  can  give  her, 
but  to  the  highest  respect.  Do  not  sneer, 
inwardly  or  outwardly.  The  former  weak- 
ens you  with  yourself ; the  latter  weakens 
you  with  me  and  also  with  other  customers 
who  see  you,  even  if  the  object  of  your  dis- 
respect does  not.” 

Personal  conduct  has  so  much  to  do 
with  good  selling  that  the  store  executive 
who  disregards  its  importance  overlooks 
a big  point  in  progress.  Train  your  sales- 
folk  in  the  use  and  value  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned virtues — courtesy,  kindness,  truth 
and  sympathy.  They  are  really  the  best  of 
all  the  gifted  salesman’s  traits. 


Listen  to  the  Roadmen 

This  year  more  than  any  other  the  store 
executive  and  the  buyers  ought  to  give  the 
roadman  his  just  due  of  attention  when  he 
calls  with  his  line  or  lines.  He  will  serve 
the  same  purpose  he  has  always  served  in 
the  past,  but  will  serve  it  better — bring 
style  news  and  merchandise  news  from  the 
center  of  things,  and  offer  his  sound  advice. 
Most  merchants  and  buyers  treat  him  well. 
They  view  him  as  their  friend  and  fellow 
businessman,  and  he  treats  them  in  like 
manner.  But  this  year,  with  markets  in 
a far  from  normal  condition,  merchandise 
(some  of  it,  at  least)  scarce  and  hard  to 
get,  he  can  help  you  more  than  ever,  and 
you  ought  to  permit  him  to  do  it.  The 
traveling  salesman  is  of  especial  benefit 
to  the  smaller  stores  in  locations  far  re- 
moved from  the  big  central  markets. 

Look  at  his  line.  Make  appointments 
with  him — and  keep  them,  to  the  letter. 
His  time  is  valuable  and  you  can  easily 
waste  it  if  you  are  the  least  bit  careless  or 
selfish.  He  is  all  O.  K.,  the  roadman  for 
the  reputable  house.  Treat  him  right.  It 
will  help  you  and  will  help  him. 


Economisms 


Comparatively  few  merchants  realize 
the  great  simplicity  of  present-day  meth- 
ods of  insuring  merchandise  while  in  the 
hands  of  carriers  and  the  comparatively 
low  cost  of  such  protection. 


When  preparing  for  his  buying  trip  the 
merchant  should  familiarize  himself  with 
every  point  as  to  his  stock  conditions,  etc., 
and  should  use  this  knowledge  in  conjunc- 
tion with  what  he  learns  in  the  market. 


In  the  case  of  rented  departments 
among  the  essentials  to  thorough  satisfac- 
tion on  the  part  of  lessor  and  of  lessee  is  a 
clear  understanding,  in  advance,  of  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  both. 


A little  more  care  on  the  part  of  re- 
tailers who  order  goods  shipped  to  their 
New  York  resident  buyers  for  reforward- 
ing, backed  up  by  due  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  wholesaler’s  order  clerks,  ship- 
ping clerks,  etc.,  will  save  trouble  and  ex- 
pense all  around. 


Giving  to  one  official  the  power  to  ren- 
der the  final  decision  on  all  expenditures, 
except  in  connection  with  merchandise 
purchases,  is  found  a highly  effective 
method  of  keeping  down  the  store’s  gen- 
eral expenses. 

The  far-seeing  merchant  who  has 
adopted  welfare-work  methods  will  view 
their  development  in  a broad  spirit,  and 
in  so  doing  will  quickly  overcome  any  dis- 
couragement which  occasional  happenings 
may  temporarily  create. 

♦ 

You’ll  read  with  interest  the  article  on 
Mail-Order  Departments  on  page  41. 
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Women’s  Mocha 


Men’s  Mocha 


WOMEN’S  MOCHA 

UNLINED 

“Arabian  Black  Head”  quality ; grey  and 
sand ; sizes  5l/2  to  8. 

The  dozen 

i ioo  Half  P.  K $13-50 

iioi  Pearl  Clasp 15-50 

1140  P.  X.  M 16.50 

MISSES’ 

1252 — Special  12.50 

1251 — 1 Clasp 11.50 


No. 

No. 

No. 


No. 

No. 


MEN’S  MOCHA 

UNLINED 
Grey  only;  sizes  7L2  to  10. 

The  dozen 

No.  151  Half  P.  K $16.50 

No.  185  P.  K 18.00 

No.  154  P.  X.  M 19-50 

BOYS’ 

No.  1250 — Special 11.50 

No.  1255 — Silk-lined  i5-°o 


Women’s  Cape 


Men’s 


u.  " ^ 

' 4 

WOMEN’S  CAPE 

WASHABLE 
Oyster-white,  alabaster,  old  ivory,  buff  and 
tan ; also  black  with  white  embroidery  and 
white  bindings ; SlA  to  754- 

The  dozen 

No.  1907  Special  hand  emb $16.50 

No.  1915  2-tone  and  black  emb 16.50 

No.  1308  Fancy  2-toned  emb T5.50 

No.  1001  Double  draw  emb 11.50 

MISSES’ 

No.  1051 — 1 Clasp  P.  X.  M 10.50 

No.  1021 — 2-tone  emb 12.50 


MEN’S  CAPE 

WASHABLE 
Oyster-white,  tan,  old  ivory  and  black. 

Assorted  embroideries.  The  dozen 

No.  100  Oriental,  P.  X.  M $I3-5° 

No.  109  Kassan,  P.  X.  M 15-50 

No.  127  Hercules  sewn 16.50 

No.  128  P.  K 16.50 

BOYS’ 

No.  1050 — 1 Clasp  P.  X.  M 10.50 

No.  1020 — 2-tone  emb 12.50 


Buy  Mochas  Now 


C 


ENTEMERI  values  now  offered  are 
the  result  of  extensive  forethought 
and  careful  buying  of  best  quality 
skins. 

We  are  using  our  utmost  endeavors  to  hold 
costs  where  they  are,  but  in  candor  to  our 
trade  must  state  that  it  is  impossible  to  guar- 
antee how  long  these  low  quotations  will  last. 
Centemeri  Mochas  and  Capes  are  still  the 


same  high  grade  gloves  they  always  have 
been.  Every  pair  has  the  stamp  of  Cente- 
meri quality.  Fit  and  workmanship  and 
value  are  the  best. 

Buy  your  Fall  and  Winter  Mochas  and 
Capes  now.  Place  your  orders  with  Cente- 
meri and  KNOW  that  you  are  going  to  have 
goods  to  keep  your  department  busy. 


Illlllli! 


RCentemeri  pCo.  296  Fifth  AveNwlJork 
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EUROPEAN  DEPARTMENT 

Conducted  for  the  furtherance  of  fashion  knowledge  among  retailers,  particularly  those  who 
require  quick  information  regarding  developments  among  style  creators  and  manufacturers  abroad, 


Paris  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  2 Rue  des  Itallens.  London  Office,  11  Queen  Victoria  St. 


Paris,  Aug.  17,  1916. — In  millinery,  as 
in  dresses,  styles  show  great  diversity  as 
to  form,  color  and  fabric.  Large,  medium- 
sized and  small  shapes  are  favored.  The 
medium  size  is  the  favorite  for  the  mo- 
ment, as  is  always  the  case  at  the  start  of 
a season.  The  large  hat  invariably  comes 
in  when  the  styles  are  fully  launched  for 
wear  with  more  dressy  costumes. 

The  medium-sized  hats  include  the 
high-crowned,  narrow  brimmed  affair  of 
the  Restoration  period,  and  the  hat  with 
pointed  crown  and  rolled  brim  of  1830 
style.  Many  of  the  leading  houses  are 
pushing  the  Spanish  note,  which  appears 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  a sailor  hat  with  low 
crown  and  rolled  brim,  recalling  the  Bre- 
ton sailor  of  last  year.  Other  houses 
favor  the  tarn  effect  in  velvet  or  fur 
modeled  after  the  hat  of  the  Chinese  man- 
darin. 

The  vogue  for  the  upturned,  flaring 
brim  is  continued.  Few  cloche  forms  are 
now  shown. 

Whether  it  be  large  or  small,  the  hat  is 
worn  straight  upon  the  head  and  well  over 
the  forehead. 

When  the  brim  is  turned  up  abruptly 
from  the  face  the  hat  usually  has  a small 
visor  extension  or  bend,  which  breaks  the 
hard,  severe  line  and  makes  the  hat  more 
becoming. 


The  Leading  Trimmings 

Ostrich,  wings  and  feather  fantasies 
are  much  used.  Leaves,  bow  knots  and 


Drawn  in  Paris  for  the  Economist 

A Lucie  Hamar  Model 

The  up-standing,  flared  and  fluted  brim  is  in  black 
panne  edged  with  ostrich  fringe. 


bands,  made  of  uncurled  ostrich,  figure 
conspicuously.  A long  ostrich  feather  is 
twisted  around  the  high  crowned  hat  of 
the  1830  period,  curling  down  over  the 
shoulders.  Flat,  thick  quills  of  cut  ostrich 
are  placed  flat  upon  the  brims  of  the  large 
hats.  Ostrich  fringe  is  also  in  evidence. 

Pheasant  fantasies,  natural  colored 
cock’s  feathers,  natural  colored  condor 
and  peacock  are  among  the  favored  ef- 
fects. 

Faille  and  velvet  ribbons  are  much 
used. 

Pressed  beaver  and  panne  are  the  prin- 
cipal fabrics.  They  are  used  by  all  the 
houses  in  dark  shades  of  tete  de  negre 
and  prune  and  in  raspberry. 

Lewis  Favors  Spanish  Note 

The  Spanish  note  is  more  emphasized 
in  the  Lewis  models  than  in  those  from 
other  houses.  At  least  half  of  his  new 
shapes  are  modeled  after  the  hat  worn  by 
toreadors.  They  are  in  black  panne  and 
have  a small,  rolled  brim  curling  up  to  the 
top  of  a flat,  soft,  rounded  crown. 

In  contrast  to  these  shapes  there  are 
many  styles  in  pressed  beaver  and  in 
panne  velvet,  the  larger  proportion  of 
which  are  trimmed  with  ostrich.  Usually, 
these  hats  have  a very  high  and  tapering 
crown. 

The  tricorne  and  Napoleon  types  are 
still  continued,  as  also  is  the  large  hat 
with  the  brim  turned  up  abruptly  from 
the  face.  Hats  of  these  types  are  trimmed 
with  metal  brocaded  ribbons,  jet  fringe, 
ornaments  and  peacock. 

Hamar’s  Chinese  Effects 

Lucie  Hamar  sounds  the  Chinese  note. 
One  of  her  smartest  shapes  for  skating  or 
for  rough-and-ready  wear  is  of  black  vel- 
vet with  a low,  flat  tarn  crown  and  a stiff, 
narrow  brim,  drooping  over  the  forehead. 
From  the  top  of  the  crown,  attached  by  a 
jet  ornament  at  the  center,  hang  two  long 
black  silk  tassels. 

Toques  and  Walking  Hats 

Hats  of  the  1820  period  — in  other 
words,  of  the  Restoration — have  a rolled 
brim  and  a high  crown,  the  latter  made  of 
narrow  pleated  frills  of  ribbon  velvet. 

Small  toques  of  condor,  made  over  an 
unstiffened  foundation  of  net  like  a skull- 
cap, are  also  shown.  They  fit  snugly  and 
are  trimmed  in  front  with  two  fronds  of 
condor  in  a brownish  tan. 

There  are  also  smart  walking  hats  in 
black  panne,  with  the  brim  turned  up  at 
one  side  and  straight  on  the  other,  and 
sparingly  trimmed  with  three  or  four 
cock’s  feathers  run  flat  around  the  crown. 

Lucie  Hamar’s  large  hats  are  of  exag- 


gerated size,  and  are  chiefly  of  the  Gains- 
borough form,  with  high,  bell-shaped 
crown.  The  brim  dips  slightly  toward 
front  and  back,  where  it  is  an  inch  or  two 
narrower  than  at  the  sides. 

Germaine’s  Latest  Creations 

Many  of  the  smartest  models  from 
Germaine  are  of  the  walking  hat  type. 
They  invariably  have  a high  crown  and  a 


An  Extreme  Model 

The  high  crown  of  this  striking  hat  by  Lucie 
Hamar  is  covered  with  four  ostrich  feathers  flatly 
arranged. 

rolled  brim  and  are  trimmed  with  a wide 
ribbon  draped  around  the  crown.  Black 
and  white  satin  polka-dot  ribbon  and  black 
velvet  ribbon  embroidered  with  ostrich  in 
large  white  disks  are  effectively  used  for 
this  purpose. 

In  Military  Effect 

The  dressy  toque  suggesting  some  of 
the  military  headgear,  with  high,  flat,  tam 
crown,  rather  broader  at  the  top  than  at 
the  base,  and  with  narrow  visor  is  also 
shown.  These  are  often  made  of  change- 
able faille  ribbon,  puckered  into  tight, 
short  loops,  and  are  trimmed  with  two 
wide  loops  of  the  ribbon  placed  at  a for- 
ward angle  at  the  top  of  the  crown,  di- 
rectly in  front. 

Germaine  also  features  toques  entire- 
ly composed  of  ivy  leaves  made  of  ostrich 
in  dull  tones  of  green  and  brown. 
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Laces  and  Nets 


Better  Grades,  Including  Dainty  Metal 
Effects,  in  Chief  Demand 

Encouraging  reports  as  to  the  demand 
for  laces  are  coming  from  some  of  the 
manufacturers  and  importers.  The  call  is 
principally,  however,  for  the  richer  and 
more  expensive  kinds.  Exquisite  patterns 
and  novel  effects  in  metal  laces  have  the 
preference  in  a marked  degree. 

Net  tops  with  patterns  outlined  in  sil- 
ver or  gold  are  expected  to  have  extensive 
use  throughout  the  coming  season.  In 
these  color  continues  a strong  note.  A 
platinum-gray  net-top  lace  embroidered  in 
silver  is  one  of  the  most  favored  novelties. 

Nets  Continue  Active 

There  is  also  a strong  vogue  for  metal 
nets,  in  plain  and  in  point  d’esprit  effects. 
They  are  used  in  combination  with  laces 
of  all  sorts,  including  metal  laces. 

The  call  for  plain  silk  nets  dyed  in  eve- 
ning shades  continues  unabated.  Within 
the  last  few  days  an  unusual  demand  for 
silk  point  d’esprit  nets  in  all  shades 
has  developed  and  their  extensive 
use  throughout  the  coming  season 
is  predicted. 

All  kinds  of  Oriental  laces  are 
in  large  demand.  Vais  in  ivory 
tints,  real  Cluny  and  Irish  are 
gaining  in  demand. 


Motifs  made  entirely  of  metal  braid 
are  new. 

Jet  fringe  will  be  employed  extensively 
for  the  more  elaborate  afternoon  dresses. 
Silk  and  wool  fringe  will  find  much  favor 
for  tailored  dresses. 

Spangled  and  beaded  effects  will  be 
profusely  employed  on  evening  wraps  and 
gowns  of  elaborate  character. 

Novelties  in  colored  spangles,  partic- 
ularly the  drop  spangle,  have  now  gained 
great  vogue  for  afternoon  wear.  In  the 
smaller  sizes  spangles  are  used  extensively 
on  separate  waists.  Pastel  spangles  in 
flouncing,  banding  and  allover  effects  are 


Dress  Trimmings 

Extensive  Assortments  and  Wide  Range 
of  Qualities  Help  Sales 

The  outlook  is  favorable  to  a large  use 
of  trimmings  on  dresses  for  street  wear 
as  well  as  on  those  of  more  elaborate  char- 
acter. While  the  use  of  hand  embroidery 
is  considerable,  its  cost  makes  the  use  of 
trimmings  very  attractive  to  women  of  an 
economical  turn,  and  the  assortments  of 
motifs,  bandings,  flouncings,  etc.,  rich  in 
design  yet  subdued  in  coloring,  afford  re- 
tailers every  opportunity  to  create  as  well 
as  supply  a large  demand. 

Beads  of  steel  and  of  colored  materials 
are  combined  with  wool,  silk  or  chenille 
embroidery  in  the  newest  trimmings  for 
semi-tailored  street  dresses. 

Steel  Is  Scarce 

Steel,  indeed,  is  favorite  among  the 
metal  effects,  especially  in  motifs,  bands 
and  tassels.  All  articles  made  of  steel  are 
very  scarce,  but  so  far  there  has  been  no 
appreciable  advance  in  prices. 

Silver  and  gold  threads,  braids,  etc., 
are  combined  with  colored  beads,  silk 
soutache  and  embroidery  in  the  formation 
of  motifs,  bands  and  other  trimmings. 
Some  of  the  smartest  motifs  are  made  of 
gold  or  silver  threads  interwoven  with 
colored  silks. 


Economist  photo  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 

The  Semi-High  Effect 

Exemplified  in  collar  and  cuff  set  of  linen  batiste 
pleated  frill  and  hand  embroidery;  from 


with  pleated  frill 
Cobden-Smith  Co. 


among  the  most  desirable  novelties  for 
evening  wear. 

Very  elaborate  novelties  having  a jet 
ground  with  design  in  exquisite  colorings, 
though  expensive,  are  being  ordered  freely. 
Among  these  are  semi-made  evening 
wraps  in  gorgeous  beaded  and  spangle 
effects. 

The  demand  for  fur  trimmings  con- 
tinues undiminished.  Prices  are  advanc- 
ing, as  the  short-haired  pelts  are  scarce. 
♦ 

The  Ernest  S.  Boschen  Co.,  Inc.,  is  a new  dress 
trimming  concern  at  141  Fifth  Avenue.  Its  head 
is  Ernest  H.  Boschen,  who,  having  until  recently 
been  a member  of  the  firm  of  C.  Willenborg  & 
Co.,  is  well  known  in  the  dress  trimmings  trade. 
He  entered  the  employ  of  the  predecessors  of  C. 
Willenborg  & Co.  as  an  office  boy  almost  a 
quarter  of  a century  ago,  and  when  the  Willen- 
borg firm  was  organized  was  made  a partner. 
The  Boschen  Co.  will  handle  both  imported  and 
domestic  trimmings. 


Lace  Samples  Costly 

An  Evil  That  Calls  for  United  Op- 
position of  Merchants 

“How  is  a store  going  to  fight  against 
the  sampling  of  laces?”  This  inquiry  was 
received  recently  from  an  Economist  sub- 
scriber who  is  a merchant  in  a small  town 
in  the  Middle  West.  “It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  expenses  of  our  business,”  he 
added. 

This  same  question  is  one  that  many 
merchants  have  repeatedly  asked  them- 
selves, and  each  other,  for  several  years. 
A special  canvass  of  many  stores  made  by 
the  Economist  after  the  receipt  of  the 
inquiry  quoted  shows  that  lace  samples 
cost  all  the  way  from  a small  fraction  of 
a cent  apiece,  in  the  case  of  laces  that  sell 
for  a few  cents  a yard,  up  to  35  cents  and 
40  cents  a sample,  and  often  higher,  in  the 
case  of  high-class  laces,  those,  for  example, 
which  sell  for  $5  a yard. 

Daren’t  Refuse 

In  some  of  the  high-class  stores  in 
metropolitan  centers  the  only  limit  in  the 
sampling  of  laces  is  in  connection  with  the 
high-priced,  hand-made  goods.  The  de- 
partment manager  of  one  well-known  New 
York  store  said  to  an  Economist  staff- 
member,  “We  don’t  like  to  do  it,  but  we 
dare  not  refuse,  even  though  it  is  a serious 
expense  to  our  business.” 

In  the  store  referred  to  it  is  a com- 
mon occurrence  to  cut  off  samples  of  laces 
that  are  worth  20  cents  to  40  cents  a 
sample,  based  on  the  retail  price  of  the  lace 
per  yard.  And  as  the  samples  are  cut  1/16 
yd.  across  the  entire  width  of  the 
piece  the  cost  becomes  a serious 
item. 

One  Way  to  Keep  Cost  Down 

The  merchandise  manager  of 
another  large  store  regards  the 
sampling  of  laces  as  an  abuse  for  which — 
as  in  the  case  of  most  abuses — the  stores 
themselves  are  to  blame.  Said  he : “Stores 
have  been  trying  so  long  to  outdo  each 
other  in  the  extent  to  which  they  cater  to 
the  unreasonable  shopper  that  many  of 
the  public  have  come  around  to  the  idea 
that  a store  has  no  right  to  refuse  a sample 
of  lace,  regardless  of  cost.” 

By  way  of  explanation  this  manager 
states  that  allover  patterns  of  wide  lace 
and  nets  may  be  sampled  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  other  yard  goods,  as  practiced  by 
the  best  conducted  stores;  that  is,  a nar- 
row strip  is  cut  off  the  entire  width  of  the 
piece,  and  this  is  kept,  with  the  bolt,  in  an 
envelope  to  be  cut  into  small  samples  as 
they  are  requested.  This  method  keeps 
the  expense  well  within  reason. 

Set  a Price  Limit 

Some  of  the  most  progressive  stores  in 
the  country  have  made  rules  which  put  a 
price  limit  on  the  laces  from  which  samples 
may  be  cut.  One  well-known  high-class 
store  will  not  give  a sample  of  any  lace, 

(Continued  on  page  83) 
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Here  Are  Gloves 
of  Foreign  Make 
Ready  for 
Delivery  Now 


62  State  Street 
Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


New  York  Salesroom: 
50  Union  Square 
New  York  City 


You  may  have  placed  your  order  for  gloves 
of  other  foreign  make,  but  are  you  going 
to  get  them?  In  Ireland-Vallier  Gloves 
two  things  are  assured — quality  and 

delivery. 

We  have  the  gloves  now — you  can  get  them. 

When  your  customers  ask  for  dainty  kid  gloves,  are 
you  going  to  have  them  ready  and  make  the  sale, 
or  will  you  have  to  mumble  something  about  having 
ordered  some  that  have  not  arrived? 

You  must  meet  this  condition.  You  can’t  say  “No” 
to  good  customers.  You  can’t  afford  to  pass  up 
the  profits.  There’s  one  way  out  — Ireland 
Brothers  have  in  stock  right  now  an  almost 
unlimited  supply  of  Vallier  Washable  Kid  Gloves 
— made  in  Grenoble,  France. 

Ireland-Valliers  are  made  of  the  finest  skins  obtain- 
able, by  workmen  who  know  the  art  of  glove-mak- 
ing almost  instinctively. 

In  America  they  are  already  in  tremendous  favor. 
Women  who  love  the  beautiful  and  serviceable  buy 
Vallier  Gloves  on  sight. 

Now  is  the  time  to  place  an  order.  In  New  York, 
at  50  Union  Square,  we  have  a salesroom  where 

Vallier  Kid  Gloves,  including 
the  Vallier  Washable  Kids, 
may  be  seen  and  purchased. 
If  you  can’t  visit  the  sales- 
room we  will  submit  sampler 
and  prices  on  request.  But 
the  big  point  is  this:  Don’t 
wait.  Delay  means  loss  of 
time,  loss  of  sales,  and  loss  of 
profits. 

Order  today. 


Ireland  Bros. 


I 
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Lace  Terms  Defined 

Specific  Information  in  Tabloid  Form 
for  Busy  Department  Readers’ 
Easy  Assimilation 

Alencon  ( Point  d’). — Fine  needle-point  lace  with 
the  ground  of  double-twist  thread  in  a semi- 
net  effect.  Usually  worked  with  horsehair  on 
the  edges  to  give  firmness  to  the  cordonnet. 

Allover. — All  wide  laces  in  which  the  pattern  does 
not  comprise  entire  widths,  as  in  flouncings. 

Angleterre  ( Point  d’). — Fine  Brussels  pillow  lace, 
distinguished  by  a rib  of  raised  and  plaited 
threads  worked  in  the  lace. 

Antique. — Hand-made  pillow  lace  of  heavy  linen 
thread  in  a large,  open,  rectangular  knotted 
mesh. 

Antwerp. — Bobbin  lace,  resembling  early  Alen§on. 
Shows  a “pot” — that  is,  a vase  or  basket  effect 
— in  the  design. 

Applique. — Any  lace  in  which  the  body  and  de- 
sign are  made  separate. 

Arabian  or  Arabe  ( Point  d’).— Coarse  bobbin  lace 
made  in  Belgium  and  France  as  well  as  Arabia. 
Shows  a large,  bold  pattern  cable  edged,  and 
is  almost  invariably  in  a deep  ecru  tone. 

Argentine. — Very  similar  to  Alencon,  the  mesh 
being  a trifle  larger. 

Arras. — Very  strong,  white,'  bobbin  lace,  some- 
what resembling  Mechlin.  Distinguished  by 
its  light,  single-thread  ground. 

Aurillac. — A bobbin  lace  which  somewhat  re- 
sembles Angleterre. 

Ave  Maria. — A narrow  edging. 

Baby  Lace. — Light  and  simple  edging  made  in 
England. 

Battenberg. — Same  as  Renaissance. 

Bayeux. — Bobbin  lace,  usually  imitation  of  Span- 
ish point.  Also  a black,  rich  lace,  made  in 
large  pieces,  for  shawls,  etc. 

Binche. — Fine  pillow  lace,  without  cordonnet. 
Ground  resembles  a spider  web  with  small 
dots. 

Blsette. — Coarse,  narrow  French  peasant  lace  in 
simple  designs.  Name  often  applied  to  cheap 
bordering  laces. 

Blonde. — Originally  a bobbin  lace  made  of  un- 
bleached silk,  though  now  shown  in  black, 
white,  and  colors.  Made  with  two  different 
sizes  of  thread;  fine  thread  for  ground,  coarse 
for  the  design.  Usually  takes  some  floral 
form. 

Bobbinet  or  Bobbin  Lace.— Imitation  of  pillow 
lace.  Made  in  England  and  France. 

Bobbin  Bone  Point  Lace. — Applied  to  laces  hav- 
ing no  regular  ground  or  mesh,  such  as 
Renaissance. 

Bourdon. — A machine  lace  made  of  both  silk  and 
cotton.  Shows  scroll-like  patterns  cable-edged 
on  a regular  mesh. 

Bretonne. — Cheap  narrow  edging. 

Brid.es. — Slender  thread  threads  connecting  dif- 
ferent parts  of  pattern. 

Bride  Lace. — Laces  with  the  pattern  connected 
with  brides.  Same  as  bone  point  lace. 

Brussels  Net. — Plain  net  made  originally  in 
Brussels,  but  now  produced  in  all  lace  manu- 
facturing countries. 

Brussels  Pillow. — Fine  pillow  lace  with  the  pat- 
terns joined  together  by  little  loops  on  their 
edges. 

Brussels  Point. — Shows  an  open  pattern,  made 
partly  in  open,  partly  in  closed  stitch,  giving 
appearance  of  shading. 

Co.rrickmacros8. — Tiny  Irish  cambric  drawnwork 
applique  on  net. 

Cartisane. — Guipure  or  passementerie  made  with 
thin  silk  or  gilt-covered  strips  of  parchment. 

Chantilly. — Pillow  lace  very  similar  to  blonde. 
Made  in  both  silk  and  cotton  and  usually  seen 
in  black. 

Cluny. — Coarse-thread  bobbin  lace,  made  in  both 
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linen  and  cotton.  Shows  a close-stitch  pattern 
darned  on  an  open  ground. 

Craponne. — Cheap,  stout  thread  furniture  gui- 
pure. 

Darned  Lace. — Comprehensive  term  taking  in  all 
net  effects  with  the  pattern  applied  in  needle- 
work. 

Dieppe. — A fine  needle-point  lace  resembling  Val- 
enciennes. 

Duchesse.- — Pillow  lace  with  fine  net  ground  with 
the  patterns  in  raised  work,  volants  and  the 
like. 

Dutch  Lace. — Practically  a coarse  Val. 

English  Point. — See  Angleterre. 

Escurial. — Heavy  silk  lace  made  in  imitation  of 
Rose  point.  Patterns  outlined  with  cable  edge. 

Esprit  ( Point  d’).— Dotted  bobbinet  with  the  dots 
either  singly  or  in  clusters. 

Fillet  Lace. — Any  lace  made  with  a square  mesh 
net. 

Flemish  Point.— Needle-point  lace  made  in  Flan- 
ders. 

Footing. — Simple  insertion  of  Brussels  net  from 
one  to  three  inches  in  width. 

Gaze  ( Point  de) . — Flemish  point  lace  resembling 
point  d’Alencon,  though  much  softer,  being 
without  horsehair. 

Gene  ( Point  de) . — Openwork  embroidery,  made 
on  a wool  ground  which  is  afterward  eaten 
away  by  acid. 

Genoa. — Heavy  lace  made  of  aloe  fiber.  Another 
name  for  macrame. 

Gimp.— See  Guipure. 

Grammont. — White  pillow  lace  used  for  shawls 
and  the  like.  Black  silk  lace  nearly  resembling 
blonde. 

Guipure.— Little  fancy  trimming  of  wire  cord 
whipped  round  with  silk  or  cotton  threads,  and 
the  pattern  stitched  together. 

Guipure  d’Art. — Linen  net  upon  which  raised-on- 
intersecting  patterns  are  worked. 

Guipure  de  Flandre.— Pillow  made  separate, 
flower  connected  by  bars  and  brides. 

Hand  Embroidery. — Heavy  point  lace,  usually  of 
Plauen  manufacture,  with  fancy  floral  or  other 
figures  embroidered  on  the  design. 

Honiton. — English  bobbin  lace,  famed  for  the 
beauty  of  its  designs.  Sprays  sometimes  made 
separately,  and  then  worked  on  a net — Honi- 
ton applique. 

Honiton  Guipure. — Large  flower  pattern  lace  on 
very  open  ground,  the  sprays  held  together 
with  brides  or  bars. 

Honiton  Braid. — Narrow  machine-made  braid  of 
ornamental  oval  figures  connected  by  narrow 
bars. 

Imitation  Lace. — Term  used  to  designate  any  ma- 
chine-made lace  as  against  hand-made. 

Insertion. — Any  narrow  lace  with  a plain  edge  on 
either  side  that  admits  of  its  being  inserted 
in  a fabric. 

Irish  Crochet. — Heavy  hand-made  lace,  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  and  distinctness  of  its 
patterns  and  the  startling  whiteness  of  the 
linen  thread  used  in  its  manufacture. 

Irish  Point. — Hybrid  combination  of  applique, 
cutwork  and  embroidery  on  net  with,  in  the 
higher  grades,  elaborate  needle  stitching. 

Knotted  Lace.— Frequently  referred  to  as  knot- 
ting. Fancy  weave  of  twisted  and  knotted 
threads  in  close  imitation  of  some  old  hand 
laces. 

Lille.— A French  lace  which  somewhat  resembles 
Mechlin.  Shows  a very  clear,  light  ground, 
and  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  simple  thread 
laces. 

Limerick  Lace. — A form  of  embroidery  on  net  or 
muslin. 

Luxeuil. — Laces  of  a stout,  heavy  nature. 

Macrame. — Knotted  hand-made  lace,  made  of  a 
very  heavy  cord.  Shown  in  geometrical  de- 
signs principally.  Very  popular  in  deep  ecru. 

Maline. — Fine  silk  net.  Sometimes  also  applied 
to  Mechlin  lace  with  a diamond  mesh. 

Maltese. — Coarse  machine-made  cotton  lace,  re- 
sembling torchon.  Has  no  regular  ground, 
patterns  being  usually  connected  with  heavy 
stitch-work. 

Mechlin. — Light  pillow  lace  with  the  pattern  out- 
lined by  a fine  but  very  distinct  thread  or  cord. 
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Real  Mechlin  generally  has  the  ground  pat- 
tern woven  together,  the  latter  running 
largely  to  flowers,  buds,  etc. 

Medici. — Special  kind  of  torchon  edging,  with 
one  edge  scalloped. 

Melange. — Hand-made  silk  pillow  lace,  showing  a 
combination  of  conventional  Chantilly  with 
Spanish  designs. 

Mexican  Drawnwork. — Little  round  medallions 
either  singly  or  in  strips,  the  threads  drawn  to 
form  a cart-wheel.  Mexican  and  Teneriffe 
drawnwork  practically  the  same.  Machine 
imitations  made  in  Nottingham,  Calais  and  St. 
Gall. 

Mignonette. — Light  bobbin  lace,  made  in  narrow 
stripes.  Resembles  tulle. 

Miracourt. — Sprig  effects  of  bobbin  lace  applied 
on  net  ground. 

Nanduly. — South  American  fiber  lace,  made  by 
needle  in  small  squares,  which  are  afterward 
joined  together. 

Needle-Point  Lace. — See  Point  Lace. 

Normandy  Lace. — See  Valenciennes. 

Nottingham. — General  term,  including  all  the  ma- 
chine-made laces  turned  out  in  that  great  lace- 
producing  center  of  England.  > 

Oriental  Lace. — Really  an  embroidery,  being  pro- 
duced on  the  schiffli  machine,  the  pattern  be- 
ing then  either  cut  or  eaten  out.  Also  applied 
to  point  d’Arabe  and  certain  filet  effects. 

Oyah  Lace. — A crocheted  guipure  shown  in  or- 
nate patterns. 

Picots. — Infinitesimal  loops  or  brides  and  other 
strands. 

Pillow  Lace  ( Bobbin  Lace). — Made  on  a pillow 
with  bobbins  and  pins.  Machine-made  imita- 
tions retain  the  name. 

Plauen. — Applied  to  all  laces  emanating  from 
that  section  and  including  imitations  of  nearly 
all  point  laces,  which  are  embroidered  on  a 
wool  ground,  this  being  afterward  dissolved 
in  acid  and  the  cotton  or  silk  design  left 
intact. 

Point  Lace. — Lace  made  by  hand  with  needle  and 
single  thread.  Needle  point  the  same.  Point 
d’Alencon,  point  de  Venise,  etc.,  are  all  varia- 
tions of  point  lace  and  will  be  found  classified 
under  their  initials. 

Point  Plat. — Point  lace  without  raised  design. 

Point  Kant. — Flemish  pillow  lace,  with  a net 
ground  and  the  design  running  largely  to  “pot” 
effects — pot  lace. 

Renaissarice. — Modern  lace,  made  of  narrow  tape 
or  braid  formed  into  patterns,  held  together 
by  brides,  the  brides  forming  subsidiary  de- 
signs. Battenberg  the  same  thing. 

Repousse.— -Applied  to  the  design,  being  a pattern 
that  has  the  effect  of  being  stamped  in. 

Rose  Point.— See  Venise. 

Seaming  Lace. — Narrow,  openwork  insertion. 

Seville. — Variety  of  torchon. 

Spanish  Lace. — Comprehensive  term.  Convent- 
made,  needle-point  lace.  Cut  drawnwork  ef- 
fects, also  convent-made.  Needle-point  lace  in 
large  squares.  Black  silk  lace  in  floral  de- 
signs. 

Spanish  Point. — Ancient  variety  of  gold,  silver 
and  silk  passementeries. 

Swiss  Lace. — Swiss-embroidered  net  in  imitation 
of  Brussels. 

Tambour. — Variety  of  Limerick. 

Tape  Lace. — Hand-made  needle  lace,  similar  to 
Renaissance. 

Thread  Lace.— Made  of  linen  thread,  as  distin- 
guished from  cotton  and  silk  laces. 

Torchon. — Coarse,  open  bobbin  lace  of  stout  but 
loosely  twisted  thread  in  very  simple  patterns. 
Much  seen  in  imitations,  usually  in  narrow 
widths. 

Van  Dyke  Points. — Applied  to  laces  with  a border- 
made  in  points. 

V alenciennes. — Commonly  called  Val.  Bobbin 
lace,  seen  mostly  in  cheap  insertions  in  the 
form  of  narrow  edgings. 

Venetian  Point.— Point  de  Venise.  Needle-point 
lace  in  floral  pattern,  with  the  designs  very 
close  together  and  connected  by  brides  orna- 
mented with  picots. 

Youghal. — Needle-point  lace  of  coarse  thread, 
made  exclusively  in  Ireland. 

Ypres. — Bobbin  lace,  somewhat  coarser  than  Val. 
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Many  Striking  Ideas 

In  Materials,  Decorations  and  Shapes 
Novelty  Is  Strongly  Apparent 

I Among  the  latest  millinery  for  fall  are 
many  novel  effects,  both  new  ideas  and 
smart  conceptions  in  shapes  and  clever 
combinations  of  materials  and  colors. 

An  extremely  interesting  note  is  the 
increasing  vogue  for  fabric  hats  for  early 
fall  sport  wear.  Particular  preference  is 
shown  for  pile  fabrics,  especially  duvetyn 
in  rich  dark  colors.  Midnight  blue,  brown, 
taupe  and  purple  are  most  favored  in  the 
medium-sized  hats,  the  light  tones,  such  as 
tan,  rose,  old  blue  and  gray,  in  the  smaller 
shapes. 

Huge  Motifs  Cleverly  Applied 

The  trimmings  are  rich  and  decorative 
and  entirely  different  from  the  simple 
forms  so  much  employed  in  the  past  sea- 
son. Huge  motifs,  richly  woven  in  metal 
and  vivid  colored  silk,  are  appliqued  on 
the  fabrics,  and  this  work  is  so  cleverly 
executed  that  the  motifs  appear  to  be 
i woven  into  the  material. 

[In  a novel  sport  set  developed  in  tan 
duvetyn  and  consisting  of  hat,  scarf  and 
muff,  narrow  bands  of  summer  (brown) 
ermine  are  placed  1 in.  apart  on  the  brim 
and  crown  of  the  hat,  a small  sailor,  on 
the  canteen  shaped  muff  and  on  the  neck- 
piece. Such  bands  are  a favored  decora- 
tion. 

New  Military  Ideas 

The  military  influence  is  growing  and 
is  assuming  many  new  forms.  This  is  es- 
pecially noticeable  in  the  turban  shapes. 
Those  of  the  Russian  type  with  deep  visor 
brim  and  full  crown  made  of  skunk  have  a 
metal  rose  in  deep  pink  at  the  left  side 
front  and  a chin-strap  as  the  only  decora- 
tion. 

Worn  with  these  Russian  turbans  are 
high  crushed  stocks  made  of  black  satin 
with  the  outstanding  points  bound  with 
skunk.  A bow  of  matching  material  fin- 
ishes the  front  of  the  stock. 

A military  turban  with  visor  brim,  of 
French  type,  is  developed  in  dark  red  felt, 
the  only  decoration  being  a gold  colored 
braid  of  silk. 

Novelty  Visors 

The  visor  brims  which  are  a feature  of 
the  small  hats  of  the  more  dressy  type 
show  a tendency  to  increase  in  depth  and 
to  droop,  rather  than  flare.  These  visor 
brims  are  notably  prominent  when  in  con- 
trasting color  and  material  with  the  crown. 
For  instance,  a visor  brim  of  glistening 
metal-like  material,  steel-gray  in  color  and 
faced  with  shell  pink  3ilk,  is  combined  ef- 
fectively with  a velvet  crown  in  midnight 
blue. 

The  Latest  Pokes 

Extremely  smart  are  the  quaint  pokes 
closely  fitting  about  the  face  with  a peaked 
visor  and  a high  crown  with  soft  tip. 


These  pokes,  conspicuously  simple,  are  de- 
veloped in  rich  materials  flatly  applied. 

Narrow  colored  beaded  bandings  edged 
with  a fringe  of  fur  finished  with  match- 
ing ornaments  are  a favored  garniture  for 
these  pokes.  They  are  placed  at  the  top 
edge  of  the  crown. 

Many  Picture  Hats 

The  picture  hat  is  much  in  evidence. 
In  some  instances  the  size  has  increased 
beyond  that  of  the  large  hat  of  last  season. 
The  characteristic  feature  is  the  greater 
width  of  the  brim  from  side  to  side  than 
lengthwise,  also  the  upward  tilt  or  down- 
ward curve  of  the  brim,  which  affords  a 
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Felt  Braid 

A material  favored  by  Paris  milliners  is  shown 
in  this  navy  blue  turban  with  ostrich  trimming, 
from  Hewlett-Robin  Co. 

pleasing  change  from  the  straight-brim- 
med hats. 

Panne  velvet  and  hatter’s  plush  are 
prominent  materials  for  these  picture  hats, 
and  ostrich  tips,  medium  and  large,  are 
greatly  favored  for  the  trimmings.  In 
many  cases  tips  in  two  or  more  sizes  are 
employed,  being  placed  at  the  highest  point 
of  the  crown. 

Wonderful  Ostrich  Fantasies 

The  perfection  in  workmanship 
reached  in  the  treatment  of  ostrich  has 
resulted  in  the  production  of  trimmings 
that  are  marvelous  in  their  variety,  as  well 
as  in  their  beauty  and  novelty.  Frequently 
two  or  more  other  materials  are  combined 
with  the  ostrich.  Thus  in  an  ostrich  fancy 
imitating  an  acorn  there  are  two  oak 
leaves  of  black  velvet,  and  the  veins  in  the 
leaves,  the  acorn  cup  and  the  stems  are 
in  dull  silver.  In  other  cases  gold  is  used 
instead  of  silver. 

Fancies  of  ostrich  which  imitate  vari- 
ous fruits  so  closely  in  shape  and  color  that 
one  does  not  realize  that  they  are  made  of 


ostrich  are  brightened  with  stems  of  sil- 
ver or  of  gold.  Crowns  made  entirely  of 
ostrich  are  exceedingly  decorative  and  fre- 
quently form  part  of  the  large  dressy  hats. 
In  these  the  flues  are  pasted  so  as  to  simu- 
late velvet. 

Other  Extraordinary  Ornaments 

The  new  ornaments  in  fancy  feather 
effects  are  so  numerous,  so  odd  and  so 
varied  and  they  are  so  quickly  replaced  by 
something  still  more  ingenious  and  bizarre 
that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  them.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  the  ornaments  in 
gold  and  silver  bullion;  in  jet  combined 
with  beads  in  pastel  shades ; in  flowers  and 
fruits  made  of  angora  braid  and  beads, 
and  in  colored  beads  of  Oriental  design  on 
foundations  of  platinum-gray  pearl. 

Encircling  the  crown  of  some  of  the 
smartest  velvet  hats  are  beaded  bands  em- 
broidered to  match  the  design  on  the  hand- 
bag. 

Another  attractive  decoration  noted  on 
an  imported  model  was  various  flowers  cut 
out  of  colored  satin,  scattered  artistically 
and  pasted  flat  on  a black  velvet  crown. 
This  assortment  of  pink  roses,  yellow 
daisies,  blue  forget-me-nots  and  green  fol- 
iage blended  well  with  the  pink  facing. 

Combinations  of  Materials 

Some  of  the  manufacturers  and  im- 
porters predict  a strong  vogue  for  com- 
binations of  materials  and  also  of  colors. 
This  development  is  indicated  by  the 
latest  models. 

Mole-colored  hatter’s  plush  and  pearl- 
gray  felt  form  one  of  the  promising  com- 
binations. Chenille  braid  in  dark  colors 
combined  with  angora  braid  in  light  tones 
is  especially  smart.  Moleskin  and  pink  felt 
embroidered  in  old  blue  and  silver  threads 
are  equally  attractive. 

— — f 

Children's  Millinery 

Variety  in  Materials,  Shapes  and 
Trimmings  Is  Unusually  Great 

Variety  is  the  keynote  of  fall  and 
winter  styles  in  children’s  millinery.  This 
applies  not  only  to  the  materials,  but  also 
to  the  shapes  and  to  the  trimming  fea- 
tures. 

In  shapes,  style  features  are  particu- 
larly plentiful,  both  in  dressy  and  in  tail- 
ored models. 

1860  Poke  With  Muff 

For  the  little  miss  there  are  quaint, 
semi-dressy  sets  composed  of  muff  and 
poke  bonnet  of  the  1860  style.  The  bon- 
nets vary  in  outline,  some  being  round 
in  front  and  some  square.  Most  of  them 
are  high  and  close-fitting,  with  facings  of 
light-colored  silk  edged  with  pleated  frills, 
and  trimmings  of  floral  designs  hand-em- 
broidered in  delicate  colorings. 

In  other  instances,  motifs  of  hand- 
made flowers  are  appliqued  to  the  brim 
or  to  the  crown.  Black  chiffon  streamers 
are  among  the  decorations  of  the  richer 
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NOVELTY  BOXES 
ATTRACTIVELY  PACKED 

New  designs,  which  will  make  these  pretty,  popular-priced  handkerchiefs 
sell  themselves. 

We  are  leaders  in  women’s,  men’s  and  children’s  handkerchiefs — “Endless 
Variety  hemmed,  hemstitched,  initialed;  also  embroidered  in  white  and  the 
new  colors. 

Our  larger  salesrooms  and  shipping  facilities  allow  us  to  still  improve  the  already  good  service. 

Write  for  prices — or,  better  still,  send  at  once  for  a ten  dozen  assortment.  Prices  begin  at  42J/2C.  per  doz. 


ADAMS  BRINKERHOFF  CO. 


256  CHURCH  ST. 
99  FRANKLIN  ST. 


New  York 


Save  15  to  25%  on  Laces  and  Trimmings 

Even  if  you  have  already  bought  it  is  not  too  late  to  get  a 
selection  for  comparison.  Comparison  is  the  only  fair  test. 


Send  Back  Anything  or  Everything 


Pattern  for 
pattern,  style 
for  style,  the 
line  has  no 
rival. 

If  you  are 
open  - minded 
and  willing  to 
be  convinced, 
you  ought  to 
send  today  for 
the  proof. 


Every  need- 
less expense  is 
eliminated. 
No  road  men. 
No  R.  R.  fares. 
No  hotel  bills. 
No  commis- 
sions. No  costly 
sample  lines- 
No  excessive 
profits. 


Fur  Trimmings,  Laces  and  Trimmings 


99— FIFTH  AVENUE— 99 


Make  a note  of  our  New  Address 

32  to  46  West  23rd  St.,  N.  Y. 


NEAR  BROADWAY 


PHONE  555  GRAMERCY 


Krower-Tynberg  Co.,  Inc. 


LACES 

EMBROIDERIES 
■ HANDKERCHIEFS 
a WHITE  GOODS 


FACTORIES: 
ST.  GALL 
MARGRETHEN 
SWITZERLAND 


Sixth  Avenue. 


KROWER. 

TYNBERG 

COS. 

NEW  QUARTERS 


FifihAvenue 


dvs&y 


Broa 


Domination 


Are  you  a big  man?  Do 
you  like  big  ideas?  Then 

look  out  for 

. But  wait!  You’ll 


learn  all  about  it  in  an  early 
number  of  the  Economist! 
October  Seven  will  be  the 
important  date. 
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Retailers  Now  Introducing  New  Garment  Modes 

Developments  in  New  York  Market  Indicate  Continuance  of  Vogue  Already  Adopted  Though 
Subject  to  Growing  Diversity  of  Detail — The  Price  Outlook 


The  manufacturers  of  coats  and  suits 
have  been  so  busy  during  the  past  fort- 
night in  getting  their  factories  adjusted 
, that  they  have  had  but  little  time  to  intro- 
, duce  many  new  numbers.  In  addition,  the 
; advices  from  Paris  have  continued  to  be  of 
; such  a character  as  to  make  them  feel  con- 
1 fident  that  they  are  working  on  the  right 
lines  and  that  no  decided  change  in  their 
styles  is  called  for  at  this  time. 

Retailers  seem  to  realize  the  disadvan- 
tages under  which  the  manufacturers  are 
working  this  season.  At  any  rate,  the 
majority  are  very  lenient  with  regard  to 
deliveries.  They  recognize  the  fact  that 
it  is  to  the  manufacturer’s  interest  to  take 
all  possible  care  of  his  customers  and  that 
the  coat  and  suit  concerns  are  no  excep- 
tion to  this  rule. 

Meantime,  the  conditions  in  the  fac- 
tories are  improving  and  in  the  very  near 
future  shipments  will  be  made  in  the  usual 
time. 

Materials  High  and  Scarce 

I Another  great  handicap  to  the  manu- 
facturers— and  this  applies,  of  course,  to 
dresses  and  some  other  lines,  as  well  as 
coats  and  suits — is  the  scarcity  of  certain 
materials  and  the  high  prices.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  larger  makers-up  made  prep- 
arations for  such  a development  many 
months  ago,  by  placing  their  orders. 
Practically  none,  however,  are  getting  as 
much  goods  as  they  ordered,  and  there  are 
many  delays  in  deliveries,  especially  of  de- 
sirable colors.  In  the  matching  of  linings 
and  trimmings  with  the  garment  material 
also  much  difficulty  is  experienced  on  ac- 
count of  the  dye  situation.  Frequently  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  matching 
cloth  for  a silk,  and  vice  versa. 

Retailers  are  still  complaining  as  to 
the  high  prices  of  garments,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  present  outlook  to  afford 
hope  of  any  change  for  the  better  in  the 
near  future.  The  prices  of  materials, 
trimmings,  linings  and  all  other  needfuls 
in  the  making  of  a garment  are  constantly 
advancing  and,  in  addition,  wages  are 
higher  than  ever.  As  yet,  indeed,  gar- 
ment manufacturers  have  not  marked  up 
their  goods  in  proportion  to  their  produc- 
tion costs. 

Realizing  that  the  retailer  requires  a 
good  suit  at  from  $15  to  $16.50  to  retail 
at  $25,  manufacturers  have  brought  out  a 
few  numbers  recently  at  this  price,  in  or- 
der to  satisfy  the  demands  of  their  .cus- 
tomers. As  the  season  advances  they  will 
probably  be  able  to  make  up  a few  .of  the 
medium-priced  suits,  which  are  rather 
scarce  at  present,  but  there  is  no  likeli- 
hood of  any  drop  in  price. 

Styles  in  Suits 

Even  at  this  early  date  considerable  in- 
terest has  been  shown  in  suits  of  velvet  in 
rich  colorings,  such  as  burgundy,  hunter’s 
green,  taupe,  Havana  brown  and  sapphire 
blue.  The  majority  of  these  suits  are  fur- 


trimmed.  Some  have  bands  of  fur  edging 
the  bottom  of  the  coat,  in  addition  to  fur 
collar  and  cuffs.  Expensive  as  they  are, 
these  suits  are  being  taken  by  retailers 
for  show  pieces  for  the  fall  openings. 

Wool  velour  suits  are  selling  very 
readily.  Many  of  these  also  are  fur- 
trimmed. 

Fur  Trimmings 

Broadcloth  suits  continue  in  good  de- 
mand. In  some  cases  velvet  or  plush  is 
used  for  trimmings  in  place  of  fur ; in 
others,  narrow  edgings  of  fur  are  em- 
ployed on  the  collars  and  cuffs,  instead  of 
these  being  wholly  of  fur. 

Many  of  the  retailers,  particularly 


Economist  photo  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 

Fitted  Lines  in  Suits 

The  curves  of  the  figure  are  accentuated  in  this 
suit  from  Herzog’s  Cloak  & Suit  Co.  The  ripple 
flare  reaches  to  the  knees  and  is  trimmed  with  fur 
and  buttons.  The  high  collar  and  fancy  cuffs  are 
other  interesting  notes. 


those  who  specialize  on  better  goods,  will 
not  accept  the  very  low  grade  fur  trim- 
mings that  were  brought  out  last  year,  as 
they  have  proved  very  unsatisfactory. 
Not  only  did  the  dye  come  off,  but  they 
also  wore  very  poorly,  and  many  suits 
were  returned  on  this  account. 

For  early  fall  wear  suits  of  serge, 
gabardine  and  poplin  are  being  taken,  as 
also  those  made  of  novelty  check  velour. 
Suits  of  wool  jersey  are  being  taken  in 
fair-sized  quantities,  particularly  for  sport 
wear. 

Suit  Coat  Lengths 

The  length  of  the  suit  coats  varies  in 
a considerable  degree.  In  some  of  the 
very  high-priced  suits  the  coat  reaches 
almost  to  the  hem  of  the  dress.  In  the 
lower  grades  the  coats  are  about  knee- 
length.  Manufacturers  who  have  brought 
out  some  shorter  suits,  averaging  from  30 
to  32  in.,  report  that  they  are  taking  very 
well. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  the 
suit  coat  will  be  long,  but  that  there  will 
be  a fair  demand  for  other  lengths,  more 
especially  as  so  many  women  are  now  in- 
clined to  select  clothes  that  are  becoming 
to  them.  Suits  that  are  made  on  correct 
lines,  therefore,  will  sell,  no  matter  what 
the  length  of  the  coat. 

Suit  Skirt  Widths 

The  skirts  of  suits  are  made  in  ripple 
effect  and  measure  from  2 to  3x/2  yd- 
around  the  bottom,  some  being  even 
wider.  Many  are  gathered  on  at  the 
waistline ; others  show  the  introduction  of 
pleats.  A few  of  the  very  dressy  suits 
have  the  long  tunic,  or  the  skirt  is  elabo- 
rately trimmed,  but  the  tendency  is 
toward  the  more  simple  effects. 


Separate  Coats 

Separate  coat  manufacturers  antici- 
pate many  large  orders  when  the  buyers 
reenter  the  market,  and  they  will  have 
some  new  numbers  ready  at  that  time. 
Many  of  the  retail  stores,  which  have 
specialized  on  traveling  and  sport  coats 
during  the  last  few  weeks,  report  that 
these  goods  have  sold  very  readily. 

These  sport  coats  are  usually  made  of 
the  new  woolen  fabrics  in  rich  plain  color- 
ings or  in  checks,  plaids,  stripes  or  mix- 
tures. Wool  jersey  continues  to  have 
large  use. 

Types  of  Collars 

The  collars  are  made  very  large  and 
fasten  high  at  the  throat,  but  are  converti- 
ble. The  cape  collar  and  the  large  sailor 
collar  are  also  featured  in  many  of  the 
new  coats. 

Most  of  these  coats  are  untrimmed,  but 
a few  have  bands  of  fur  edging  the  collar 
and  cuffs  and  the  bottom  of  the  coat. 

For  later  delivery  coats  of  wool  velour, 
broadcloth  and  novelty  woolens  of  all 
kinds  are  being  ordered  principally.  The 
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Don’t  Make  Your 
Fur  Department 
the  “GOAT.” 

It  is  the  "goat”  of  your  store 
if  you  are  still  trying  to  get  by 
with  a line  of  unknown,  unad- 
vertised furs.  If  you’re  push- 
ing furs  solely  on  the  strength 

of  your  own  efforts it’s  a 

cinch  that  you’re  getting  only 
the  skim-milk  end  of  the  Fur 

business  in  your  town you’re 

selling  only  the  cheap  end  of 
the  Furs someone  else  is  get- 
ting the  cream the  profitable 

high-class  fur  business.  Ten 
to  one  your  clerks  are  falling 
down  on  fur  prospects  be- 
cause no  one  ever  took 
enough  interest  in  your  fur 
selling  to  give  them  fur  facts 
so  they  could  talk  and  sell 
furs  intelligently. 

You  Can  Make  Your 
Fur  Department  a 
Profitable  “GO  ” 

With  the  Albrecht  Fur 
Merchandising  Plan  Coupled 
With  our  Seven  Seasonable 
Sales  Idea 

It  will  take  the  risk  and  gam- 
ble out  of  Fur  selling  for  you 
and  instill  ’’pep"  and  “profit.” 
It  will  show  you  how  to  do  a 

BIG  PROFITABLE  FUR 
BUSINESS  on  a small  invest- 
ment. It  is  a short-cut  to  the 
sale  of  high-class  Furs  without 
a cent  invested.  It  is  not  an 
experiment.  Hundreds  of 
Albrecht  merchants  made  BIG 
PROFITS  last  year  under  our 
selling  plan.  You  can  do  the 
same.  Let  us  show  you  let- 
ters from  some  of  them not 

glowing  generalities but 

hard  facts. 

Investigate  Our  Small 
Investment — BIG  PROFIT 
And  No  Risk  Plan 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  select 
one  of  our  Assortments  of 
Best  Sellers  of  the  Popular 
Priced  Furs  and  you  get  the 
Full  Albrecht  Fur  Merchandis- 
ing Service our  famous  pat- 

ented Educational  Fur  Chart 
— the  Albrecht  Photographic 
Portfolio  and  all  the  rest  of 
our  aids  to  fur  selling.  With 
this  you  get  the  Seven  Season- 
able Sales  Plan  all  worked  out 
and  ready  to  use.  You  get 
the  privilege  of  drawing  on 

our  stock  of  Furs the  largest 

and  most  comprehensive 
under  one  roof  in  America. 
You  get  free  the  heartiest  co- 
operation on  all  forms  of  ad- 
vertising. In  addition,  you 
get  all  the  prestige  and  promi- 
nence in  Furs  that  go  with 
the  name  Albrecht,  as  well  as 
the  benefits  locally  of  our 
National  Advertising. 

Don’t  delay — don’t  let  your 
competitor  beat  you  to  it.  In- 
vestigate today write  us 

NOW.  Just  say,  "Give  me  full 
details  of  the  Albrecht  Plan.” 

E.  ALBRECHT  & SON 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Dept.  M-3 


Here  Is  Style,  Quality 

and 

SELLING  POWER 

Coats  and  Suits 

for  Immediate  Delivery 


Here  is  value  par  excellence  in  the  season’s  most  pop- 
ular material  and  in  splendid  sure-selling  style. 

Read  the  Description 


Style  7007 — Made  of  all-wool  American 
Velour.  Cape  collar  and  novelty  patch 
pockets  have  set-in  plush  trimming.  Cape 
effect.  Coat  45  inches  long.  Plush  cov- 
ered buttons.  Colors,  Navy,  Black,  Brown 
and  Green.  Sizes  14  to  44.  One  of  our 
best  selling  styles.  $8.75. 

This  is  an  example  of  our  big  line  of  Coat  and  Suit 
values.  Thousands  of  garments  in  the  newer,  better 
styles 

Always  on  Hand  for  Immediate  Delivery 

Make  this  your  headquarters  for  all  popular  priced 
coat  and  suit  needs. 

Depend  on  us  for 
VALUE  and  SERVICE 

T.  WEINBERG  & SON 

144-152  West  27th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Specialization 


The  only  concern  jj 
manufacturing 

Maternity 

DRESSES 

exclusively 

Made  on 
lines  that  are 
hygienically 
correct 


116-120  West  32nd  St. 
New  York 


Pacific  Kimonos 

Sell  everywhere  on 
Value  and  Quality 


Our  No.  202,  at  $16.50  doz. 


Pacific  Kimono  Co. 

Mfrs.  of  Kimonos,  Bath 
Robes,  Aprons 

15-19  Edinboro  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Paris  Ideas  Reflected 

Our  fashion  illustrations  this  week  show  the 
quickness  with  which  styles  launched  at  the 
recent  openings  of  the  Paris  dressmakers  have 
been  adopted  by  American  garment  manufac- 
turers. Among  such  novelties  are: 

The  use  of  wool  jersey  for  dresses. 

The  Zouave  skirt,  suggesting  the  Turkish 
trousers. 

Narrower  skirts  in  tailormades. 

The  straight-line  silhouette. 

The  two-piece  dress  with  Directoire  bodice. 

The  greater  length  of  the  skirt. 

The  high  collar  forms. 

The  millinery  illustrated  is  indicative  of  the 
favor  shown  to  large  picture  hats  and  turbans 
of  military  type. 


The  hat  and  bag  to  match  are 
featured.  In  this  set  the  hat  and 
bag  are  of  navy  blue  taffeta, 
trimmed  with  skunk.  The  varie- 
gated ostrich  tips  on  the  hat  match 
in  color  the  embroidery  on  the  bag. 
From  Mathille  Spiegl.  The  use  of 
touches  of  black  and  white  in  but- 
tons and  drops,  a striking  feature 
of  the  new  neckwear,  is  illustrated 
in  the  collar  and  cuff  set  of  white 
broadcloth,  from  A.  W.  Millar  Co. 


Ostrich  crowns  are  one 
of  the  newest  styles  in 
dressy  picture  hats  and 
hold  a strong  place  for 
fall.  Gray  ostrich  is  used 
for  the  crown  of  this 
panne  velvet  hat,  from 
J.  A.  Stein. 


The  vogue  of  wool  Jer- 
sey in  Paris  has  given  a 
strong  impetus  to  dresses 
of  this  material  in  Amer- 
ica- An  attractive  dress 
of  this  material  in  a 
burgundy  shade,  in  the 
straight  - line  effect,  i s 
here  shown.  It  is  from 
Crown  Embroidery  Works. 


Full  ripple  coats  in  40- 
in.  measurement  are  in 
high  favor.  This  coat  is 
of  Hudson  seal  trimmed 
with  dark  mink.  From 
B.  Blosveren’s  Sons. 


High  collars  are  being 
used  on  some  of  the  sim- 
ple tailored  suits  for  fall, 
as  shown  in  this  suit  of 
blue  serge,  from  Bernhard 
Schafran. 
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The  smartest  small  hats  are  ot 
close-fitting  turban  form.  An 
excellent  type  is  this  hat  of 
black  velvet,  with  trimmings  of 
white  burnt  goose,  from  Mathille 
Spiegl. 


The  brim  flaring 
up  from  the  face  is, 
one  of  the  extreme! 
new  styles.  This; 
model  in  gray  vel- 
vet, trimmed  with1) 
fur  bands,  is  from', 
L.  L.  Warshauer. 


M o y e n Age  msmm 

ideas,  as  in  this  ,5 

suit  of  beige  col- 
or  wool  velour 
with  collar,  cuffs 

and  band  of  sealskin,  from  Leo  D. 
Greenfield  & Co.,  will  he  very  much  in 
evidence  during  the  coming  season. 


The  canteen  fur  set  is  a novelty,  inspired  by  the 
canteen  carried  by  the  soldier.  This  set  is  raccoon, 
finished  With  tails.  The  collar  is  in  muffler  form 
crossing  over  in  the  front.  From  Kaye  & Einstein. 
The  military  cap  with  visor  brim  and  bead  trim- 
mings is  from  Moorhead  & Jardine  Co. 


The  riding  habit  with  uneven 
length  coat  is  one  of  the  season’s 
new  styles.  This  suit,  from  E.  A. 
Adler  & Co.,  is  made  of  black  cloth 
and  is  cut  with  a noticeable  dip  in 
the  coat  skirt. 


SECTION 


Flare  effects  a 
a decorative  featu 
of  small  hats.  T1 
model  in  tan  yelv 
with  fancy  iride 
cent  coloring, 
from  Cowen,  Mar 
& Co. 


Paris  has  adopted 
the  two-piece  dress 
with  bodice  in 
Directoire  effect.  An 
attractive  style, 
made  by  Woolf  & 
',  is  here 
It  is  de- 
in black 
and  white 
The  hat, 
from  Moorhead  & 
Jardine  Co.,  is  of  a 
novel  Napoleonic 
type. 


shown 


veloped 


velvet 


satin. 


rhe  Zouave  skirt  suggesting  the  Turkish  trousers 
adopted  in  a conservative  way  by  American 
liters.  This  evening  dress  of  pink  tulle,  from 
o C.  Heimerdinger  Co.,  has  the  turned-under, 
thered  hem.  The  Oriental  bead  trimming  is  in 


Many  of  the  new  outergarments  for  fall 
are  made  without  sleeves  and  with  a slight 
drapery  at  the  side,  as  in  this  wrap  of  velvet 
with  fur  over-collar.  It  is  trimmed  with 
novelty  braid  and  embroidery  dots.  From 
Wm.  Fischman. 


There  is  a vogue 
for  picture  hats 
with  large  panne 
crowns  as  shown  in 
this  hat  with  panne 
velvet  brim  and 
crown  of  black  silk, 
from  Clairville. 


IHION 

1BEB. 
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Broad  draped  effects 
arranged  from  side  to 
side  are  a novel  fea- 
ture in  this  turban  of 
gold  and  black  velvet, 
from  International  Hat 
Works. 


The  vogue  for  velvet  and 
fur  trimmings  is  reflected  in 
this  velvet  coat  with  large 
fur  collar  and  cuffs  of  skunk; 
from  Edw.  Kolbert  & Co. 


The  veil  of 
blue  Chantil 
ly  lace  com 
bined  with 
green  chiffon  is 
one  of  the  sea- 
son’s novelties 
This  veil  is  from 
Blum  & B'oyd.  The 
hat  of  black  and  white 
pontine  is  one  of  the 
smart  new  shapes  and 
is  from  C.  M.  Phipps 
Inc. 


High  trims  in’  collar 
effects  on  small  turbans 
are  a strong  feature.  This 
hat,  in  brown  velvet  with 
trimming  of  whips,  is 
from  Cowen,  Marsh  & Co. 


Trains  have  reappeared  on  evening  dresses  for  forn 
functions.  This  gown  of  beaded  net  and  emboss 
velvet  is  short  at  the  ankles  and  has  a train  hung  frc 
the  waistline.  From  Newport  Costume  Co.,  Inc. 


Sets  consisting 
of  matching  hat 
and  neckpiece 
made  of  velvet 
and  trimmed  with 
fur  are  a new  nov- 
elty. This  set  is 
from  Vogue  Hat  Co. 
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more  expensive  ones  have  the  collar  of  fur 
and  frequently  have  a cape  and  other 
trimmings  of  fur.  Many  velvet  and  velour 
I coats  are  being  shown  in  rich  colorings 
[j  for  dressier  wear  and  black. 

Wraps  for  Evening  Wear 

Evening  wraps  of  velvet,  broadcloth 
and  metallic  brocade  in  light  colors  or 
bright  rich  colorings  are  selling  readily. 
Many  of  the  more  expensive  ones  are  elab- 
orately trimmed  with  fur.  Some  show 
touches  of  heavy  silk  embroidery.  A few 
have  beaded  or  passementerie  trimmings. 

A feature  of  these  evening  wraps  is 
the  exquisite  lining  in  rich  brocades,  in 
dainty  floral  patterns  or  in  soft  white  or 
ivory  tones.  Chiffon  linings  are  used  on 
some  of  the  very  expensive  numbers. 


Separate  Skirts 

Many  new  separate  skirts  in  pleated 
forms  are  being  brought  out  in  stripes, 
plaids  and  checks.  Side  pleats,  box  pleats, 
cluster  and  machine  pleats  are  all  finding 
buyers.  In  many  instances,  the  pleats  are 
stitched  down  to  below  the  hips ; in  others, 
they  are  not  stitched  below  the  waistline, 
the  effect  being  that  of  a gathered  skirt. 

A number  of  the  new  skirts  are 
shirred  on  at  the  waistline.  Very  elabo- 
rate ones  are  made  with  a long  tunic, 
slightly  caught  up  at  the  side  or  falling  in 
cascades.  The  pleated  skirt  or  the  gath- 
ered type  has  the  preference,  however. 

Silk  and  Wool  Embroidery 

The  use  of  embroidery,  so  generally 
adopted  in  dresses  of  cloth  and  of  silk,  has 
extended  to  the  skirt  field.  Many  of  the 
new  separate  skirts  have  embroidery  on 
the  belt  and  pockets,  and  some  have  it  on 
the  skirt  bottom.  The  embroidery  is  occa- 
sionally in  Japanese  or  Chinese  colorings, 
but  frequently  it  is  of  one  color,  particu- 
larly Jap  blue,  purple,  gray  or  tan.  This 
embroidery  is  carried  out  in  heavy  silk 
floss  or  in  wool. 

Very  handsome  velvet  skirts  show 
touches  of  beading  on  the  belt  and  pock- 
ets. Fur  is  being  used  to  some  extent, 
frequently  in  the  form  of  bands  edging 
the  skirt  bottom.  All  kinds  of  fur  are  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose. 

Other  Trimming  Ideas 

Braid  is  occasionally  used,  narrow 
soutache  or  novelty  braids  being  particu- 
larly effective.  Bias  folds  of  the  material 
and  velvet  ribbon  also  edge  the  skirt  in 
many  instances. 

Much  interest  has  been  manifested  in 
sport  skirts  in  large  plaids,  checks,  stripes 
and  English  tweeds. 

Cloth  skirts  in  bright  colors  are  made 
on  simple  lines,  either  cut  in  flare  effect 
or  pleated.  Novelty  pockets  and  belts  fre- 
quently give  them  a smart  finishing  touch. 

A few  of  the  more  extreme  styles  are 
trimmed  with  leather. 


Styles  in  Dresses 

A limited  number  of  buyers  are  still  In 
the  New  York  market.  Most  of  them  are 
placing  orders  for  delivery  early  in  Octo- 
ber, as  they  anticipate  brisk  selling  on  one- 


piece  dresses  after  the  stores’  fall  open- 
ings. 

Dress  manufacturers  also  anticipate  a 
strong  demand  for  merchandise  with 
which  to  follow  up  the  early  selling  and 
are  adding  many  attractive  numbers  es- 
pecially suitable  for  late  fall  wear  or  for 
the  formal  social  functions  which  usually 
begin  in  November. 

Fabrics  in  Later  Orders 

Among  the  latest  styles  are  gowns  of 
velvet  or  of  velvet  and  silk.  The  large  rep- 
resentation of  wool  jersey  at  the  Paris 
openings  has  given  a fresh  impetus  to 
street  dresses  of  this  material,  having  bor- 
ders or  other  forms  of  trimming  made  of 
self-material  silver  or  gold  embroidered 
in  elaborate  patterns.  For  dresses  of  more 
elaborate  character  retailers  show  interest 
in  lustrous  finished  silks,  such  as  satin, 
charmeuse  and  crepe  meteor.  Silk  cash- 
meres are  also  among  the  desirable  fabrics. 
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Fancy  Effect  in  Skirt 

Roman  stripe  taffetas  will  be  used  in  separate 
skirts  this  season.  This  example  is  in  box  pleated 
effect  and  is  finished  with  velvet  fold  and  band  at 
bottom.  From  Nathan  Schuss  & Co. 


Despite  an  effort  now  being  made  to 
displace  navy  blue  from  leadership,  the 
largest  orders  call  for  this  color.  Greater 
interest  than  usual  is  shown  in  rich  shades 
of  burgundy,  plum,  taupe,  purple,  green 
and  French  blue,  also  in  black.  Color  com- 
binations are  very  smart,  but  conservative 
retailers  are  taking  the  dark  tones  in  con- 
trasting shades,  rather  than  the  more 
striking  or  garish  effects. 

Skirt  Length  Varies 

The  perplexing  problem  of  the  correct 
length  of  skirt  in  the  advance  fall  dresses 
has  been  solved  by  the  buyers  taking  all 
lengths,  from  4 in.  to  8 in.  from  the 
ground.  The  measurements  ordered  vary 
according  to  the  style  of  the  dress,  as  the 
retailers  are  anxious  to  simplify  the  mak- 
ing of  alterations  should  the  longer  skirt 
fail  in  its  appeal. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a dress 
made  with  a border  embroidery  above  the 
hem  or  one  that  is  so  cut  that  the  length 
cannot  be  changed  the  short  lengths  are 
taken.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  short- 
ening of  the  skirt  presents  no  difficulty  the 
longer  measurements  are  preferred.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  pleated  skirts  and 
the  tunic  effects. 

The  later  orders  are  mostly  for  dresses 
4 to  5 in.  from  the  ground,  retailers  believ- 
ing that  the  publicity  now  being  given  to 
the  longer  skirts  will  influence  many  wo- 
men to  adopt  this  style  a little  later  in  the 
season. 

Two  Distinct  Silhouettes 

The  early  buying  has  been  divided  be- 
tween the  straight-line  dresses  and  those 
which,  being  in  fitted  effects,  show  the  fig- 
ure curves.  The  majority  of  orders  call 
for  the  straight-line  models,  either  hang- 
ing from  the  shoulders  in  straight  line  to 
the  hem  or  cut  in  Moyen  Age  effect  with  a 
low  belt  arrangement  over  the  hips  and 
finished  with  a Russian  blouse  peplum. 

Having  found  these  styles  successful  in 
the  advance  fall  selling,  retailers  have 
bought  them  freely  in  large  sizes  as  well 
as  in  misses’  dresses.  The  larger  sizes, 
however,  have  semi-fitted  belts  or  waist 
girdles  which  tend  to  mark  the  waistline, 
though  not  drawing  in  the  dress  at  that 
point. 

Fitted  Styles  Sell  Freely 

At  no  previous  time  have  so  many  fit- 
ted dresses  been  taken  up  by  garment 
stores  and  departments.  While  the  curves 
of  the  figure  are  clearly  defined,  however, 
these  dresses  are  sufficiently  loose  to  fit 
figures  which  vary  in  form,  although  re- 
quiring the  same  stock  size. 

The  fasten-in-back  styles  are  more  in 
evidence  for  the  new  season  than  at  any 
previous  time  during  the  last  four  years. 
Not  only  are  many  of  the  evening  dresses 
made  with  the  closed  front,  but  afternoon 
and  street  dresses  as  well.  More  conserv- 
ative styles  with  the  fastening  at  the  side 
back  follow  the  lines  of  the  shoulder  and 
the  underarm  section. 

Turkish  Effects  in  Skirts 

The  Zouave  skirt  with  the  turned-un- 
der hem,  suggesting  the  Turkish  trousers, 
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Phipps  Coats  and  Hats 


Phipps  Coats  and  Hats  of  Pontine  in  original  models  are  quite  the 
newest  and  smartest  creations  for  Autumn. 


Pontine  is  light,  yet  provides  ample  warmth  and  weather-protec- 
tion ; leather  like,  yet  more  lustrous  and  pliable  than  leather. 


In  the  new  silk  covert  coats  which  Phipps  has  created,  you  will 
see  Pontine  at  its  best. 

Essentially  a coat  for  ultra-fashionable  women,  the  smart  shops 
everywhere  will  look  to  Phipps  for  the  most  distinctive  designs. 

There’s  a treat  ahead  for  you  if  you  haven’t  seen 
the  stunning  Phipps  models. 


C.  M.  PHIPPS,  Inc. 

29-33  WEST  38th  STREET  - - NEW  YORK  CITY 


A striking  Phipps  Motor  and 
Weather  Coat 


Shown  in  purple  faced  leather-like 
surface,  with  yellow  satin  back. 

Also  brown  with  black,  tan  with  rose, 
black  with  white,  khaki  with  old  blue, 
black  with  emerald  green,  green  with 
blue. 


The  Mother  Is  the  Shopper 

Every  merchant  realizes  the  fact  that  the  mother  is  the 
shopper  for  the  family,  and  therefore  she  is  the  one  to 
be  catered  to. 

In  none  of  her  shopping  is  she  more  particular  than  in 
the  selection  of  baby  goods.  “The  king  of  the  house- 
hold must  have  only  the  best. 

That  is  why  so  many  mothers  insist  on  having  the  genu- 
ine “Stork”  goods.  They  look  for  the  trade  mark — the 
word  or  the  bird — on  every  article. 

Give  the  women  of  your  town  the  baby  goods  they  want. 
Sell  them  “Stork.”  The  “Stork”  line  pays  good  profits 
and  brings  customers  who  will  trade  in  other  depart- 
ments too. 

Goods  obtainable  through  jobbers. 

THE  STORK  COMPANY 

72  Broad  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

New  York;  San  Francisco;  London: 
53  Leonard  St.  Searight-Waldeck  ForeSt.Ave 
124  Sansome  St.  E.  C. 

The  goods  that  made  the  Stork  famous. 


Big  V allies  for  Quick  Buyers  f 


No.  19  W 


Tom  Boy  Skirt 


Middy  Sport  Skirt 

Fine  blue  serge;  felled  seams;  sporty  looking, 
yet  stands  hardest  wear  for  school,  outdoor, 
gymnasium  and  sport  use.  Worn  with  middy 
blouse.  Very  attractive  to  lively  girls.  Quick 
seller  at  $1.75. 

No.  19  S — sizes  12,  14,  16  years. 

$16.50  to  $27  dozen 


Full  side  pleated  fine  blue  serge  skirt,  com- 
bined with  cotton  twill  underwaist  buttoning 
down  back.  Worn  with  and  can  be  sold  with 
middy  blouse.  Stands  hardest  wear.  Very 
stylish.  Popular  for  school,  gymnasium  and 
play  use. 

No.  19  W — sizes  6,  8, 10  years. 


J.  Pfrenger 

39  West  19th  Street 


$15  to  $24  dozen 


NEW  YORK 
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j appears  chietiy  in  evening  dresses  and 
dancing  frocks. 

There  are  a few  afternoon  gowns  fin- 
ished with  a puff  at  the  skirt  edge,  drawn 
;in  sufficiently  to  suggest  this  Zouave  ef- 
fect. 

Two-Piece  Dresses 

Two-piece  dresses  have  taken  slowly 
with  retailers,  as  in  these  the  bodice  and 
the  skirt  are  usually  made  of  contrasting 
materials  and  colors,  thus  making  them 
quite  extreme. 

The  best  selling  two-piece  dresses 
have  white  satin  skirts  with  black  velvet 
coats  with  directoire  coattail  finish. 

“Slip-Over”  Dresses  Sell 

The  chemise  dress,  which  slips  over  the 
head,  has  made  a hit  with  the  retailers 
as  a misses’  proposition.  The  bodice  sec- 
tion is  usually  in  the  Russian  blouse  de- 
sign, with  soft  sash  or  belt  to  hold  the  full- 
ness in  slightly  at  the  waistline. 

These  dresses  are  made  of  wool  jersey, 
of  serge,  of  silk  and  of  sheer  silk  crepe. 

Use  of  Wool  Jersey 

Following  the  vogue  for  wool  jersey  in 
Paris,  American  makers  have  this  week 
brought  out  additional  dresses  in  this  ma- 
terial. Many  are  elaborately  embroidered 
in  silver  or  gold  threads,  while  others  are 
braided  or  stitched  in  self  color. 

The  best  selling  numbers  are  in  navy, 
although  burgundy,  brown  and  gray  are 
being  taken. 

Fur  and  Pile  Fabrics 

Fur  trimmings  are  more  used  than 
ever,  especially  on  the  velvet  dresses. 
There  is  indeed  no  limit  to  the  quantity  of 
fur  used  on  dresses.  Buyers  for  high-class 
stores  willingly  pay  the  additional  cost  for 
the  wide  bands  at  the  hem  or  on  the  tunic, 
and  for  cuffs,  collars,  belts,  buttons,  etc., 
of  fur. 

Plushes  and  fur  fabrics  are  also  prom- 
inent, especially  white  plush  on  black  satin 
gowns  and  black  fur  fabric  or  plush  on 
white  or  gray  dresses.  Bands  of  these 
materials  as  wide  as  12  in.  are  used  on  the 
tunic  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt. 


Newest  Waists 

The  dark-colored  waists  have  taken 
splendidly  with  the  retailers  throughout 
the  country.  Without  doubt,  this  is  due  to 
the  bright  trimming  touches  employed. 
Said  one  manufacturer  in  discussing  the 
waist  situation,  “I  told  my  designers  not  to 
make  one  dark  waist  which  was  not  re- 
lieved by  white  at  the  throat  or  by  a touch 
of  color,  or  with  colored  beads  on  the 
wai3t  itself.” 

The  failure  of  the  effort  to  push  dark 
waists  last  season  was  owing  almost  whol- 
ly to  their  somber  effect.  Profiting  by  ex- 
perience, manufacturers  have  brought  out 
the  most  attractive  models  ever  shown,  in 
blue,  brown,  burgundy,  taupe,  and  green 
and  also  in  black. 

White  and  Flesh  Staples 

The  free  sale  of  dark  waists  has  not 
changed  the  position  of  the  white  and 


flesh-colored  models,  as  these  are  bought 
by  consumers  for  utility. 

The  vogue  for  beads,  embroidery, 
braiding  and  machine-stitching  in  elab- 
orate patterns  on  the  dark  waists  has  cre- 
ated more  interest  in  garnitures  for  these 
white  and  flesh-colored  goods.  Simple 
touches  of  embroidery,  motifs  of  lace  and 
a limited  use  of  braiding  are  also  em- 
ployed. The  simple  tailored  effects,  how- 
ever, are  greatly  in  demand. 

The  slip-over-the-head  blouses  for  the 
miss,  also  the  basque  effects  with  peplums 
to  wear  over  the  skirt  for  the  adult,  are 
among  the  season’s  novelties  which  have 
met  with  fair  success. 


Brisk  Fur  Demand 

The  latest  orders  on  fur  coats  call  for 
short  measurements  — from  36  to  40  in. 
Although  a large  proportion  of  these  styles 
are  intended  for  misses,  the  older  women 


Economist  photo  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 

Revival  of  Long  Tunics 

Simple  dancing  frocks  often  have  full  tunics,  as 
in  this  dress  from  A.  & B.  Heimlich,  made  of  crepe 
meteor  with  touches  of  braiding  on  edge  of  hem, 
collar  and  belt. 


as  well  are  taking  many  coats  in  these 
lengths. 

The  early  demand  favored  the  coats 
from  40  to  45  in.  These  models  are  still 
excellent  style  and  quite  as  fashionable  in 
every  particular  as  are  the  shorter  models, 
but  the  demand  is  now  swinging  over  to 
the  shorter  ripple  styles,  belted  at  the 
waistline  or  having  the  fullness  falling  in 
straight  folds  from  the  shoulder. 

Practically  all  of  the  better  coats  now 
selling  in  large  quantities  are  trimmed 
with  contrasting  pelts.  The  bands  at  the 
edge  of  the  coats  are  quite  wide,  the  col- 
lars also  are  very  wide  and  the  cuffs  are 
very  deep. 

Distinct  Styles  for  Sports 

For  sports  wear  the  retailers  are  plac- 
ing excellent  orders  on  natural  muskrat. 
Hair  seal  is  also  a fairly  good  seller.  Lynx 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  furs  for  trim- 
ming purposes.  Dyed  kolinsky  is  another 
seemingly  popular  trimming  fur. 

Novelties  in  Sets 

Many  of  the  neckpieces  and  muffs  re- 
cently brought  out  are  in  fancy  effects  for 
dressy  wear.  In  the  fox  scarfs  the  skin  is 
cut  open.  This  makes  a broad,  flat  scarf, 
instead  of  the  round  animal  effect  which 
has  been  so  large  a feature  of  the  summer 
selling.  These  new  fox  scarfs  are  lined 
with  fancy  silks. 

The  shoulder  cape  reaching  to  the 
waistline  is  made  in  many  novelty  forms, 
often  of  kolinsky,  fitch  or  mole.  These 
capes  can  be  worn  over  a suit  or  to  give 
a trimming  effect  to  a plain  Hudson  seal 
coat. 

Styles  in  Muffs 

The  canteen  muff  is  a novelty.  It  is 
perfectly  round  and  has  the  marking  of 
the  fur  so  arranged  as  to  suggest  a sol- 
dier’s canteen. 

The  medium-sized  round  muff  is  the 
big  seller,  although  the  melon  shape,  the 
half  round,  and  the  fancy  flat  muffs  have 
been  taken  in  fair  quantities. 

Every  kind  of  fur  is  in  style  for  muffs, 
with  the  natural  colors  in  greatest  de- 
mand. A few  dyed  pelts,  however,  such 
as  lynx,  fox  and  skunk  are  selling  very 
freely. 

John  V.  Phillips,  who  represented  Weingarten 
Bros.,  Inc.,  manufacturers  of  corsets,  in  the  South 
for  many  years,  will  rejoin  the  concern  on  Oct. 
1.  Mr.  Phillips  will  act  as  general  sales  man- 
ager. 

P.  W.  Hartman,  who  conducts  a women’s 
ready-to-wear  store  in  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  will  open 
a women’s  specialty  store  in  Brookfield,  Mo., 
about  the  10th  inst.  This  new  store  will  carry 
a complete  line  of  wearing  apparel  of  exclusive 
character  and  will  be  fitted  up  in  a high-class, 
up-to-date  style.  It  will  be  conducted  under  the 
name  of  P.  W.  Hartman  & Co.,  with  Carl  Mayer 
as  manager. 

Simon  M.  Jacobs  has  resigned  the  post  of 
general  manager  and  buyer  of  ready-to-wear  for 
the  stores  of  Thos.  W.  Nugent  & Co.,  Braddock, 
and  McKeesport,  Pa.  Mr.  Jacobs  has  been  ap- 
pointed merchandise  manager  and  buyer  for  the 
entire  garment  sections  of  the  Union  Co.,  a con- 
cern operating  a large  specialty  store  in  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  He  assumes  his  new  duties  on  Mon- 
day of  next  week. 
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NOVELTY  ONE  PIECE  SKIRT 


NO  SEAMS 


PAT.  APPLIED  FOR 


NO  GORES 


High-Class  Plaids  Self  Trimming 

Price,  $7.50 

ASH  MADDEN  RAE  CO.,  Skirt  Manufacturers 

327  W.  ADAMS  ST.  ..  ..  . . ..  CHICAGO 


a big  idea! 
October 

Domination  wlll  be  the 

important 

date 
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novelties  intended  for  the  high-class  trade. 

In  some  of  the  more  elaborate  sets  of 
, light-colored  panne  velvet  the  poke  bon- 
nets are  faced  with  pink  or  blue  chiffon. 
! With  such  styles  embroidered  floral  de- 
signs in  dainty  shades  and  narrow  bands 
of  ermine  or  of  ostrich  are  used,  either 
alone  or  in  combination.  The  ostrich  is 
employed  chiefly  in  white  or  in  baby  pink. 
The  majority  of  the  matching  muffs  are 
in  the  small  barrel  shape. 

Caps  of  French  Felt 

An  extensive  range  of  caps  made  of 
French  felt  in  dark  or  light  shades  is  pre- 
sented. The  decorations  are  exceedingly 
simple,  being  mostly  of  a floral  character. 
For  example,  a tiny  daisy  design  may  be 
employed,  the  petals  being  made  of  No.  1 
ribbon,  or  of  worsted,  and  the  leaves, 
stems  and  centers  being  embroidered  in 
silk. 

On  some  of  the  more  novel  styles, 
streamers  which  reach  to  the  shoulder 
are  made  of  several  strands  of  knotted 
worsted. 

Fur  Fabrics 

Imitation  furs,  such  as  seal,  chinchilla 
and  otter,  are  employed,  particularly  for 
the  close-fitting,  brimless  caps.  Simple 
trimmings,  such  as  a single  rose  or  a pleat- 
ed rosette  with  fur  center,  are  most  ef- 
fective. 

Close-fitting  caps  with  a round  visor 
are  decorated  in  front  with  a silhouette 
of  a Dutch  boy  or  girl  embroidered  in  col- 
ored worsted.  Sometimes  these  odd  mo- 
tifs are  hand-tinted  and  are  outlined  with 
silk  in  black  or  in  a dark  color. 

Chenille  Trimmings  on  Plush 

Plush,  in  dark  colors,  is  among  the  in- 
teresting materials  especially  adapted  for 
sets  consisting  of  a hat  and  neckpiece  for 
practical  wear.  This  material  is  most  ef- 
fective when  combined  with  chenille  in  a 
contrasting  color. 

In  many  cases,  each  end  of  the  neck- 
piece is  finished  with  a small  change  purse 
so  developed  as  to  form  a trimming.  Par- 
ticularly liked  for  early  fall  wear  are  the 
light-colored  felt  shapes,  with  close-fitting 
crowns  and  narrow  rolled  brims  edged 
with  fur,  or  bound  with  narrow  ribbon. 
Among  the  most  attractive  colors  in  these 
hats  are  old  gold,  French  blue  and  dull 
rose. 

Bowl-Shaped  Mushrooms 

Deep  mushroom  hats  which  resemble 
small  bowls  are  shown  in  a variety  of  ma- 
terials. For  such  styles  black  panne  and 
plain  velvet  are  employed,  the  former  be- 
ing preferred  for  the  higher  priced  num- 
bers. 

Oddly  shaped  insets  of  bright-colored 
silk  outlined  with  vari-colored  silk  thread 
or  chenille  are  a favored  decoration,  es- 
pecially when  placed  on  the  edge  of  the 
brim.  Flowers  in  block  designs  embroid- 
ered in  vivid  shades  on  narrow  ribbons 
are  another  form  equally  decorative.  A 
trimming  that  is  especially  handsome 
when  used  on  a hat  of  black  velvet  con- 
sists of  three  little  chicks  embroidered  in 


yellow  and  outlined  in  black,  these  being 
cleverly  arranged  at  equal  distances  on 
the  band  and  on  one  streamer. 

Panne  Velvet  Is  Smart 

No  material  is  superior  to  panne  vel- 
vet for  the  production  of  the  smartest  fall 
hats.  Plain  velvets,  hatter’s  plush,  silk 
velour,  plain  felts  and  French  felts  are  all 
represented,  however. 

Novelty  Scotch  effects  are  prominent 
in  children’s  tailored  hats.  Combinations 
of  velvet  with  felt  of  a contrasting  color, 
such  as  black  and  gold,  blue  and  gray  and 
black  and  rose  are  extremely  promising. 
Velour  with  velvet  and  hatter’s  plush  with 
velvet  are  equally  desirable. 

Many  Novelties  for  Misses 

In  the  large  assortment  of  styles  in 
misses’  hats  the  most  prominent  types  in- 
clude the  close-fitting  toque,  varied  in  de- 
tail and  yet  so  designed  as  to  retain  the 
general  toque  outline. 

Large  Hats  Well  Represented 

Large  hats  with  bell-shaped  crowns 
and  semi-soft  brims  are  also  well  repre- 
sented. 

Oddly  shaped  scallops  bound  with  nar- 
row ribbon  are  used  to  finish  the  edge  of 
some  of  the  medium  hat  brims. 

Military  lines  in  large  and  medium 
hats  are  among  the  new  millinery  ideas. 
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Women’s  Neckwear 


Tendency  Toward  High  Collar  Effects 
Is  Very  Marked 

Among  the  newest  types  of  dressy  col- 
lars is  the  high  crush  stock  with  double 
jabot.  This  novelty  is  developed  in  sheer 
silk  crepe,  decorated  with  hand  embroid- 
ery. This  material  is  particularly  well 
thought  of  because  of  its  durability,  and 
these  collars  are  being  freely  ordered. 

Another  style  which  promises  well  is  a 
wide,  rolling  collar  of  white  broadcloth, 
which  is  crushed  into  a narrow,  high  effect 
at  the  center  back.  The  broad,  pointed 
ends  extend  deep  at  the  front  and  are  fin- 
ished with  tassels  or  drops  of  black  silk. 

In  Tailored  Effects 

The  rolling  cape  collar,  though  used  so 
much  during  the  spring  and  summer,  bids 
fair  to  hold  a prominent  place  for  some 
time  to  come.  Satins  and  broadcloths  are 
the  materials  chiefly  employed  for  this 
style  of  neckwear. 

Among  the  newest  tendencies  in  tai- 
lored effects  is  the  trend  toward  high  col- 
lars. Broadcloths  and  satins  are  the  prin- 
cipal materials  employed  for  these.  Black 
velvet  and  buttons  are  used  as  decorations. 

In  Broadcloth  and  Satin 

Collar  and  cuff  sets  continue  to  be  a 
strong  feature.  Those  made  of  broadcloth 
and  satin,  in  plain  or  in  fancy  styles,  are 
particularly  good.  For  these  sets  chenille 
and  silk  embroidery  is  a favored  decora- 
tion. The  embroidery  is  in  colors,  and  the 
ground  is  white  usually,  though  there  are 


a few  in  pastel  shades.  The  colors  used 
for  embroidery  are  navy,  brown,  gray  and 
purple.  Black  is  also  employed.  Many 
of  the  broadcloth  sets  have  a picot  edge. 
Collars  of  satin  continue  to  have  the  rolled 
hem. 

Soft  laces  are  being  used  more  and 
more  in  the  various  styles  of  neckwear, 
especially  for  stocks  having  jabots. 

The  demand  for  fichus  is  well  sustained, 
especially  from  the  medium  sized  and 
smaller  centers.  Assortments  are  ex- 
tensive. 


Lace  Samples  Costly 


(Continued  from  page  53) 

imported  or  domestic,  which  sells  for  more 
than  $3  a yard.  The  small-town  store, 
therefore,  would  be  justified  in  placing  a 
limit  on  laces  at  50  cents  a yard,  or  even  at 
a lower  price. 

A sample  of  wide  lace  flouncing  is  not 
only  a large  expense  to  the  department, 
but  it  is  of  practically  no  value  to  the  one 
who  gets  it,  since  in  these  laces  almost  any 
sample  is  too  small  to  show  the  pattern. 
The  sample  is  useful,  indeed,  only  for  the 
purpose  of  matching  colors — usually 

shades  of  cream  or  ecru — or  to  show  the 
texture  and  quality  of  the  merchandise. 
Some  laces  should  never  be  sampled  at  all, 
because  to  cut  a sample  would  break  into 
the  pattern  or  spoil  a medallion,  and  make 
it  necessary  for  the  next  customer  to  buy 
a larger  piece  to  make  up  for  the  break. 

Example  in  Anti-Returns  Campaign 

What  has  been  accomplished  in  mini- 
mizing unnecessary  returns  in  certain  cen- 
ters, as  fully  described  in  the  Economist, 
suggests  that  a proper  solution  of  the  lace 
sampling  problem  can  be  reached.  What 
such  samples  entail  should  be  made  known 
to  the  public;  and,  as  in  the  measures 
against  returns,  the  movement  should  be 
presented  as  a co-operative  one — for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  store  and  customer.  The 
majority  of  the  public  are  reasonable  and 
intelligent,  and,  if  told  in  a diplomatic 
manner,  will  readily  see  that  whatever 
adds  to  the  cost  of  doing  business  must 
add  to  the  price  of  the  merchandise. 

Lace  sampling  is,  of  course,  a trifling 
matter  compared  with  the  unwarranted 
return  of  goods ; if  the  latter  can  be 
brought  within  control  in  places  where  it 
has  flourished,  surely  the  sampling  of  laces 
can  be  minimized  by  more  or  less  similar 
procedures. 

4 

G.  W.  Marks  & Son,  Galesburg,  111.,  are  re- 
modeling their  store.  Space  is  being  added  in  the 
rear  and  the  daylighting  is  being  improved. 

The  Curran  Dry  Goods  Co.,  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  has  let  a contract  for  the  improvement  of 
the  window  facilities  on  its  second  floor,  thus  giv- 
ing more  light  to  the  women’s  garment  depart- 
ment. 

Blum  & Boyd,  importers  of  veils,  75  Fifth 
Avenue,  will  remove  to  103  Fifth  Avenue  about 
the  10th  inst.,  where  they  will  occupy  the  entire 
ground  floor.  The  offices  of  the  Phillips-Boyd  Co., 
manufacturer  of  women’s  neckwear,  will  also  be 
removed  to  103  Fifth  Avenue. 
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The  Worst  is  Yet 
to  Cornel 

This  is  a safe  statement  regarding 
hosiery  conditions. 

Our  optimistic  friends  who  were 
looking  for  old  time  market  con- 
ditions are  being  rudely  awakened 
— and  are  running  to  cover. 

Others  who  read  the  signs  of  the 
times  correctly  and  protected  them- 
selves by  placing  ample  orders  for 

“Onyx”  Ip-  Hosiery 

*mg  u±Pmt.  Office 

are  reaping  the  benefits. 

This  is  no  time  to  dally. 

If  you  want  hosiery — you  want  it 
now  and  want  it 

All  “Onyx” 


Sole  Selling  Agents  for 

PAUL  GUENTHER,  Inc. 

Manufacturer  of  Full  Fashioned  Silk  Hosiery 


SOLE  SELLING  AGENTS  FOR 

“MERODE”  and  “HARVARD  MILLS”  UNDERWEAR 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Winship,  Boit  & Co. 


Emery -Beers  Company , /nc. 

153-161  East  24th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Boston  Office:  Philadelphia  Office:  Chicago  Office: 

31  Bedford  Street  1033  Chestnut  Street  The  Lytton  Building 

San  Francisco  Office:  Bankers’  Investment  Building 


Our  trade  mark  is  the  high  quality 
standard  of  our  fancy  Knit  Goods. 

Our  business  has  grown  steadily  for  37 
years  because  that  high  standard,  con- 
stantly maintained,  has  helped  increase 
the  business  of  our  customers. 

In  spite  of  all  difficulties  you  may  be 
sure  that  we  have  again  protected  our 
trade  mark — quality. 


S T 

9 ESTABLISHED  /»  I 18  7 9 i 

imoii  Ascher  cr(o. 

Factory,  Glendale,  L.  I. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

Fancy  Knit  Goods  Exclusively 
390-396  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Chicago  Boston 

409  Medinah  Building  67  Chauncy  Street 


Maintaining 

Our  Trade  Mark 


INFANTS’  SWEATERS  V 

PURE  WORSTED  f. 

High  Neck--V  Neck 
Ruff  Neck--Norfolk--Novelties  L‘ 
Plain  and  Brushed  £ 

Plain  and  High  Colors  A 

•,  Ages  1 to  5 years 

Retail  $1.00  to  $5.0 
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New  Indications  of  Spring  Knit  Goods  Scarcity 

Jobbers  Now  Taking  in  All  the  Goods  They  Can  Get  for  That  Season — Such  Precautions 

Might  Well  Be  Adopted  by  Retailers  Also 


Indication  of  what  jobbers  anticipate 
in  the  way  of  scarcity  of  knit  goods  for 
spring  is  presented  by  their  endeavors  to 
secure  immediate  delivery  of  hosiery  and 
underwear  for  which  they  placed  orders 
in  June  or  July.  Such  goods  as  they  can 
obtain  they  are  taking  in,  paying  for  and 
storing  with  a view  to  the  greater  protec- 
tion of  their  customers  and  as  an  insurance 
against  possible  contingencies. 

This  is  a wise  precaution  and  one 
which  retailers  might  adopt  to  their  own 
great  advantage.  The  storage  and  insur- 
ance charges  will  be  more  than  offset  by 
the  advantage  in  having  goods  on  hand 
when  most  needed.  In  addition  money 
rates  are  so  low  that  a profit  can  be  made 
by  anticipating  bills  and  obtaining  the  dis- 
counts. 

A Far-Sighted  Method 

The  Economist  believes  that  every 
merchant  and  department  head  who  adopts 
this  method  will  be  the  gainer.  No  buyer 
of  knit  goods  who  keeps  posted  ■ will  de- 
lude himself  with  the  idea  that  he  can  do 
better  by  waiting.  On  the  contrary,  he  will 
realize  that  the  longer  he  waits  the  poorer 
is  his  chance  of  getting  satisfactory  de- 
liveries, the  poorer  the  merchandise  he  is 
likely  to  receive  and  the  higher  the  price. 

To  add  to  the  numerous  troubles  of  the 
trade,  the  long-anticipated  shortage  of 
freight  cars  is  in  evidence,  even  before  the 
big  crop  movement  has  begun.  And  if  the 
threatened  strike  of  railroad  employees 
takes  place  the  results  can  be  readily 
imagined. 

Wherever  a shortage  of  goods  for  fall 
openings  is  apparent  it  will  be  safer  to 


order  the  merchandise  shipped  by  express 
or,  in  the  case  of  small  lots,  by  parcels 
post.  In  the  event  of  a railroad  strike, 
even  such  methods,  of  course,  will  not  be 
available.  But  under  normal  transporta- 
tion conditions  they  will  afford  temporary 
relief,  even  if  at  a considerable  expense. 

Should  a railroad  strike  occur,  it  will 
be  advisable  for  merchants  who  are  not 
too  far  distant  from  the  sources  of  supply 
to  arrange  among  themselves  and  with 
neighboring  communities  for  a co-opera- 
tive auto  truck  or  wagon  service  to  be  put 
into  operation  in  an  emergency.  Such  ser- 
vice could  be  utilized  for  bringing  mer- 
chandise from  buying  points  and  deliver- 
ing various  products  to  such  centers. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  no 
necessity  for  such  action,  but  it  is  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  prepare  for  contingencies. 

Prices  Still  Advancing 

We  wish  it  were  possible  to  introduce 
into  reports  of  market  conditions  some 
new  fact  that  would  make  pleasanter  read- 
ing for  all  concerned  than  the  continuous 
story  of  price  advances.  Even  the  sweetest 
song  grows  tiresome  with  constant  repeti- 
tion, and  the  price  question  song  is  by  no 
means  an  attractive  one.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  important  that  the  conditions  be  recog- 
nized. 

New  prices  are  being  made  every  day, 
and  one  or  two  manufacturers  who  not  so 
long  ago  were  insistent  in  proclaiming  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  they  change 
either  quality  or  price  have  now  been 
forced  to  depart  from  their  custom  of 
maintaining  a fixed  price.  They  have  de- 
bated the  question  of  reducing  the  quality, 


instead  of  raising  prices,  but  have  finally 
adopted  the  better  plan  of  maintaining  the 
quality  and  putting  as  small  an  advance 
as  possible  on  the  goods.  Thus,  the  last 
bulwark  has  fallen,  and  there  remains,  so 
far  as  we  are  able  to  learn,  not  a single 
responsible  manufacturer  who  has  not  ad- 
vanced his  prices. 

Won’t  Get  Same  Grade 

In  this  connection  the  trade  should  take 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the  same  price 
on  certain  goods  for  next  spring  that  they 
paid  for  the  1916  season  will  occasionally 
be  named.  In  other  words,  there  will  ap- 
parently be  no  advance  over  the  past  sea- 
son’s prices.  It  will  be  only  apparent,  how- 
ever, for  the  goods  will  positively  not  be  of 
the  same  grade.  For  example,  you  may 
have  paid  $2  for  an  article  last  spring  and 
will  again  be  offered  one  at  the  same  price, 
but  the  one  you  will  get,  if  it  had  been 
made  for  the  past  season,  would  have  been 
sold  at  $1.75,  or  less. 

In  such  an  instance,  the  25  cents  differ- 
ence would  be  the  minimum  advance.  It 
will  be  a mistake,  however,  to  use  the 
prices  on  goods  of  the  above  class  as  a 
guide  in  connection  with  the  great  bulk  of 
the  goods  that  will  be  produced,  as  on  these 
the  producing  cost — as  it  existed  in  June 
or  July — has  been  figured  with  a fair  de- 
gree of  accuracy. 

Emphasis  is  laid  upon  this  feature  be- 
cause it  is  apparent  that  some  buyers  are 
taking  the  offerings  of  this  kind  made  to 
them  as  representing  the  market,  and  con- 
sequently are  disposed  to  rebel  when  pro- 
portionately higher  figures  are  asked  for 
goods  closer  to  standard. 


Merchants’  Convention 

Southern  Retailers  Hold  Big  and  Suc- 
cessful Gathering  in  Memphis 

The  Cotton  States  Merchants’  Associa- 
tion held  its  third  annual  convention  at 
the  Chisca  Hotel,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  last 
week.  Out  of  the  membership  of  10,000, 
3600  merchants,  from  various  points  in 
the  South,  were  registered,  the  attendance 
this  year  being  much  larger  than  on  any 
previous  occasion.  The  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm were  also  exceptional. 

The  speakers  included  merchants,  pro- 
fessors of  economics  in  various  universi- 
ties and  colleges,  educators,  instructors  in 
salesmanship,  advertising  men  and  others 
well  qualified  to  speak  on  business  topics. 
One  of  these  was  Thomas  A.  Knapp  of  the 
Economist  Training  School. 

National  Topics  Discussed 

Throughout  the  three  days  the  pro- 
ceedings went  with  a vim,  and  every  hour 
was  occupied  in  the  presentation  and  dis- 
cussion of  some  subject  in  which  retailers 


are  directly  interested.  National  prob- 
lems, however,  were  not  neglected,  among 
the  subjects  taken  up  being  President  Wil- 
son’s efforts  to  prevent  a strike  of  railroad 
employees,  the  nitrate  plant  which  the  na- 
tional government  proposes  to  erect  on  the 
Tennessee  River,  and  the  good-roads  move- 
ment. 

An  important  recommendation  adopted 
by  the  convention  was  in  regard  to  the 
formation  of  local  organizations  by  mer- 
chants for  the  exchange  of  experiences 
and  of  credit  information  and  for  the  min- 
imizing of  trade  abuses. 

To-day’s  Price  Problem 

One  of  the  most  interesting  retail  prob- 
lems taken  up  was  that  of  established 
prices.  In  this  connection  a recommenda- 
tion was  adopted  that  retailers  endeavor 
to  get  away  from  the  5,  10,  25,  50-cent  and 
$1  prices  and  sell  their  merchandise  at 
figures  which  provide  an  adequate  profit. 
This  recommendation  was  prefaced  with  a 
reference  to  the  present  scarcity  of  mer- 
chandise and  the  prospect  of  a further  ad- 
vance in  prices.  The  association  also  rec- 
ommended that  manufacturers,  jobbers 
and  retailers  serve  the  consuming  public 


at  as  close  a margin  as  possible,  and,  to 
this  end,  urged  manufacturers  to  keep  up 
the  quality  of  their  product,  rather  than 
produce  unreliable  merchandise  to  sell  at 
a price. 

Social  features  were  not  neglected. 
Among  these  was  a grand  barbecue  held 
at  the  local  Fair  grounds.  Although  only 
delegates  were  supposed  to  be  present, 
fully  5000  people  were  in  attendance.  To 
take  the  delegates  to  the  grounds  many 
citizens  of  Memphis  offered  their  automo- 
biles, and  most  of  these  were  lavishly 
decorated.  This  “parade”  to  the  Fair 
grounds  was  led  by  a band. 

Officers  Elected 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  the  following:  President,  J.  R. 
Paine,  Memphis ; vice-presidents,  W.  B. 
Cleveland,  Memphis;  C.  H.  Brough,  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  and  Archibald  Smith,  Robins- 
ville,  Miss.  W.  B.  King  and  E.  L.  Rice, 
both  of  Memphis,  were  re-elected  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  respectively.  Forty 
State  vice-presidents  were  also  chosen  and 
a board  of  governors.  This  board  in- 
cludes a number  of  representatives  of  va- 
rious States. 
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Sweaters 
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THE  situation  this  year  demands 
keener  and  more  careful  buying 
than  in  any  previous  season. 

That  is  why  the  Thermo  Trade  Mark 
looms  up  with  increased  importance  to 
the  retail  merchant. 

THERMO  is  your  symbol  for  an  abso- 
lutely dependable  line  of  Coat  Sweaters 
— a line  you  can  rely  upon  for  true  and 
uniform  sizes,  for  unchanging  quality 
in  the  yarns  and  knitting  and  in  the 
finishing. 

Ask  your  jobber  for  Thermo  Coat 
Sweaters. 

Write  us  for  Catalog  No.  33. 

SWANSDOWN  KNITTING  CO. 

Hudson,  N.  Y. 

BARNES,  McGOEY  & ELY, 

Selling  Agents,  349  Broadway,  New  York  City 


The  Original 


and  the  Original 


J^CVOjQA^^WcuSY 

are  unexcelled 


The  products  of  the  NAZARETH  MILLS  are  distinc- 
tive, because  they  represent  in  every  garment, — quality, 
comfort,  style,  and  above  all,  durability . September  school 
bells  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  NAZARETH 
WAIST  and  the  NAZARETH  WAIST  UNION  SUIT 
are  the  correct  undergarments  for  the  school  boy  and  girl . 
Our  continental  reputation  insures  perfect  satisfaction. 


Order  from  Your  Jobber 
Now. 


Known  everywhere  by 
this  trademark.  None 
genuine  withoid  it. 


377  Rroadway,  New  York 
The  Campe  Corporation 
Selling  Agents 
Mills  at  Nazareth,  Pa. 
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Grappling  With  the  Railroad  Strike  Threat 

Varying  Opinions  in  Washington  as  to  Whether  Emergency  Legislation  Can  Be  Rushed 
Through — Action  of  Trade  Commission  on  “Silk”  Thread 

(By  the  Economist's  Correspondent) 


Washington,  Aug.  30,  1916. — Demo- 
cratic leaders  predicted  to-day  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson’s  program  of  emergency  rail- 
road legislation  which  he  urged  before  a 
joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  yesterday 
“to  safeguard  the  life  and  interest  of  the 
nation”  would  be  substantially  accepted  by 
Congress  without  delay. 

The  one  recommendation  to  which 
there  is  a decided  opposition,  sufficient,  it 
would  appear,  to  defeat  it,  is  the  sugges- 
tion that  Congress  approve  a considera- 
tion of  freight-rate  increases  to  meet  such 
additional  expenditures  by  the  carriers  as 
are  rendered  necessary  by  adoption  of  the 
proposed  eight-hour  day. 

Republican  members  of  Congress,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  “progressive”  group, 
and  certain  of  the  Democratic  members  as 
well  are  outspoken  in  their  opposition  to 
what  they  term  a “trade  with  the  roads” 
— a proposal,  as  they  see  it,  to  recompense 
the  carriers  by  an  increase  in  freight  rates 
for  any  losses  sustained,  should  they  be 
compelled  to  grant  a general  increase  in 
wages. 

From  outside  of  Congress  decided  op- 
position to  certain  of  the  President’s  sug- 
gestions has  rapidly  developed. 

What  Disputants  Oppose 

The  railroad  managers  are  exhibiting 
their  objection  to  the  eight-hour  law 
through  carefully  prepared  announce- 
ments that  have  been  given  out  for  pub- 
lication to-day. 

The  brotherhoods  are  hostile  to  the 
proposed  compulsory  arbitration  plan,  and 
are  setting  forth  their  side  of  the  case  in 
page  advertisements  in  the  Washington 
papers. 

The  shippers  of  the  country  and  others 
who  will  have  to  bear  the  immediate  bur- 
den of  a strike  are  opposed  to  the  increase 
in  freight  rates  which  bids  fair  to  be  al- 
lowed if  the  carriers  are  overruled. 

Each  of  these  conflicting  forces  is  ex- 
erting an  appreciable  influence  at  the  Cap- 
itol, and  each  side  has  its  advocates  work- 
ing either  to  advance  or  defeat  the  legis- 
lation which  President  Wilson  has  called 
for. 

Proposed  Legislation 

Senator  Newlands,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Committee, 
called  a meeting  of  the  committee  this 
morning  to  take  up  at  once  the  President’s 
proposals.  A tentative  draft  of  an  omni- 
bus bill  that  would  include  a compulsory 
arbitration  measure  patterned  after  the 
Canadian  law  was  ready  for  discussion, 
and  Chairman  Newlands  announced  his 
desire  to  rush  through  the  legislation  be- 
fore Monday,  if  possible.  One  of  the  pro- 
posals presented  to  the  committee  and 
urged  as  the  surest  means  of  averting  a 
strike  was  the  enactment  at  once  of  an 
eight-hour  law  applicable  to  all  interstate 
carriers. 


It  is  admitted  to  be  practically  impos- 
sible to  get  all  the  legislation  suggested  by 
the  President  through  both  Houses  in  a 
few  days’  time.  Many  Senators  and 
House  members  said  to-day  that  there  was 
a month’s  work  ahead  of  Congress  through 
the  situation  now  developed.  Should  the 
strike  actually  be  declared,  however,  it  is 
seen  that  any  number  of  changes  might 
be  brought  about  through  the  drastic  pres- 
sure to  act  quickly. 

While  a great  volume  of  opinion  is  of- 
fered here  as  to  the  immediate  outcome  of 
the  controversy  that  has  now  apparently 
reached  an  impasse  and  many  seem  to  see 
the  country  headed  for  a great  industrial 
disaster,  leaders  at  the  Capitol  and  high 
officials  in  the  executive  departments  seem 
to  anticipate  a settlement  of  the  struggle 
somehow,  either  through  the  efforts  of  the 
President  himself  or  through  the  legisla- 
tion that  will  be  provided  for  within  the 
next  few  days. 

Uniform  Bills  of  Lading 

The  President  to-day  signed  the  uni- 
form bill  of  lading  act,  which  finally  dis- 
poses of  a matter  that  has  been  before 
Congress  for  a number  of  years.  The 
measure  has  been  advocated  and  pushed 
by  the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
American  Bankers’  Association,  the  Com- 
missioners on  Uniform  State  Laws  and 
all  the  large  industrial  and  commercial  or- 
ganizations of  the  country. 

Its  prime  purpose  is  to  guarantee  the 
security  of  interstate  bills  of  lading  in  the 
hands  of  their  owners  or  holders  through 
a correction  of  the  long-standing  law 
which  held  a carrier  not  liable  to  an  in- 
nocent holder  of  a bill  fraudulently  issued 
by  one  of  its  agents. 

In  addition  to  the  correction  of  a num- 
ber of  abuses  specifically  referred  to,  the 
new  act  is  a codification  of  the  law  and 
principles  now  controlling  interstate  and 
foreign  shipments.  It  defines  the  right 
and  liabilities  of  common  carriers,  con- 
signors, consignees  and  all  other  imme- 
diate owners  or  holders  of  bills  of  lading. 
It  is  a beginning  also  in  the  endeavor  to 
make  more  uniform  the  commercial  law  of 
the  country. 

The  “Sewing  Silk”  Cases 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
issued  a consent  order  in  the  long-pending 
case  involving  the  Circle  Cilk  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. The  company  is  directed  to  cease 
and  desist  henceforth  from  using  the  word 
“cilk”  in  reference  to  any  of  its  products 
other  than  silk  in  connection  with  sales, 
trademarks  or  advertising  matter. 

A similar  complaint  that  had  been 
lodged  against  Goldin  Brothers,  New 
York,  has  been  dismissed  by  the  commis- 
sion on  evidence  that  the  company  had 
already  ceased  the  practice  of  misbrand- 
ing as  “sewing  silk”  a product  of  mercer- 
ized cotton  thread. 


Goldin  Brothers,  in  their  answer  to  the 
complaint,  denied  that  the  use  of  the  label 
in  question  was  an  attempt  to  deceive,  al- 
leging that  the  trade  well  understood  the 
nature  of  the  product  and  was  not  de- 
ceived by  the  label,  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence, it  was  not  an  unfair  method  of 
competition.  They  stated,  however,  that 
before  the  complaint  was  brought  they  had 
abandoned  the  use  of  the  label  containing 
the  words  “sewing  silk.” 

Found  No  Malicious  Intent 

The  complaint  against  the  Circle  Cilk 
Co.,  as  reported  in  this  correspondence  at 
the  time  of  its  filing  with  the  commission, 
alleged  that  the  company  was  manufac- 
turing and  selling  in  interstate  commerce 
a floss,  or  thread,  made  of  mercerized  Sea 
Island  cotton  and  labeled  “Circle  Cilk  Em- 
broidery Floss.”  The  commission,  in  the 
order  finally  disposing  of  these  so-called 
silk-thread  cases,  held: 

The  word  “silk,”  when  applied  to  thread  or 
textile  goods,  both  in  technical  and  popular  usage, 
has  precise  and  exact  meaning,  and  is  accurately 
and  properly  used  only  in  identifying  and  describ- 
ing materials  derived  from  the  cocoon  of  the  silk- 
worm. 

Respondents  have  extensively  used  the  word 
“cilk”  in  labelling,  advertising  and  disposing  of 
their  product  in  interstate  commerce  as  com- 
plained of,  with  the  result  that  such  misbranding 
is  likely  to  deceive  some  persons  in  the  trade  and 
has  deceived  some  of  the  consuming  public  into 
believing  they  are  buying  and  receiving  a product 
made  of  silk  when  in  fact  they  are  not. 

That  whenever  such  confusion  and  deception 
occurs  there  also  results  a damage  to  the  trade 
and  manufacturers  who  deal  in  silk  products. 

The  commission  stated,  however,  that 
it  found  such  resulting  confusion,  decep- 
tion and  injury  to  have  been  brought 
about  without  any  malicious  intent  on  the 
part  of  the  respondents. 

Commissioner  Davies,  who  at  the  time 
was  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, had  charge  of  these  complaints 
and  recommended  the  action  taken.  The 
order  in  this  case  of  the  Circle  Cilk  Co.  is 
the  first  formal  order  to  be  issued  by  the 
commission,  the  many  other  complaints 
that  have  been  heard  having  been  settled 
“out  of  court”  through  personal  corre- 
spondence and  conferences  with  the  par- 
ties concerned.  A.  A.  C. 

7—4 

At  Your  Service 


Information  possessed  by  the  Economist 
staff  as  to  styles,  merchandise,  system,  account- 
ing, etc.,  is  at  the  service  of  our  subscribers  at 
all  times  and  we  are  glad  to  have  merchants, 
department  heads  and  others  visit  this  office  at 
any  hour  of  the  day.  As  many  of  our  staff- 
members,  however,  especially  those  who  are  more 
constantly  in  touch  with  the  various  trade 
branches,  are  necessarily  away  from  the  office 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  those  in 
search  of  such  information  will  usually  find  it 
most  advantageous  to  make  their  calls  between 
9 and  9.30  a.  m.  and  between  4.30  and  5.30  p.  m. 
Saturdays  before  noon. 
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PAUL  JONES  UNDERALLS 


SMALT  PROFITS 

SURMOUNT  CQ^rafflwSn^^MALL  PROFIT  MARGINS 


PAUL  JONES 

UNDERALLS 

morris  8t  (To.  Baltimore: 


TRADE  MARK 


This  Label  is  Your  Guaran- 
tee of  the  Genuine,  by 
Morris  & Company,  Origi- 
nators of  the  Famous  Paul 
Jones  Middy  Blouse. 


PAUL  JONES  UNDERALLS  are  the  most  cleverly  devised 
union  suits  for  kiddies,  that  ever  entered  the  field.  Made 
with  wonderful  care  and  skill.  Excellence  in  every  detail. 
They  appeal  at  once  to  the  thoughtful  parent,  and  bring 
you  the  best  in  trade  and  profit.  They  come  neatly 
pressed  and  packed,  six  to  a box,  and  are  priced  to  retail 
at  50c,  75c  and  $1.00,  with  good  profit  for  you. 

PAUL  JONES  UNDERALLS  DEPT. 

HiornB  Gkmjmttg 

Makers  of  the  celebrated  Morris  Patented  Flexible  Closed  Crotch 
Union  Suits  for  Men 

FRANKLIN  AND  EUTAW  STREETS 


PAUL  JONES 

UNDERALLS 

fHorris  & Co.  Baltimore 


TRADE  MARK 


BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


The  Spring  Line  is  ready. 
May  we  show  it  to  you ? 
A post  card  says  you're 
willing.  Will  you  send  it 
today  ? 
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1 1 1 

3L 

AnOld  Ev  ent  W ith  A New  Face  And  With  New  Plans  and  Ideas 
That  Assure  Its  Overwhelming  Success  InAny  Retail  Store! 

Send  For  FREE  Samples  and  Details  NOW! 

The  old-fashioned  Dollar  Day  was  always  a successful  event.  But  it 
had  one  bad  feature.  It  could  be  held  for  one  day  only;  and  plans  for  a big 
day  s business  were  frequently  spoiled  by  inclement  weather. 

Here  is  a NEW  event Dollar  Days an  event  that  can  be  run  for 

three  days  or  more.  It  is  bigger,  broader,  better  in  every  detail  than  the 
old-fashioned  Dollar  Day.  It  is  more  practical  and  more  profitable.  It 
does  not  involve  a ruthless  cutting  of  prices.  It  gives  the  merchant  a REAL 
CHANCE  to  put  on  a BIG  event  without  sacrificing  profits. 

Regular  clients  of  the  Economy  Service  Company  are  supplied  with 
this  event  FREE.  Other  merchants  who  are  located  in  towns  where  our 
service  is  not  subscribed  for  may  secure  the  exclusive  use  of  this  event  in 
their  towns  for  a small  price.  Samples  of  printed  matter  and  full  details 
of  the  event  will  be  sent  free.  Send  the  coupon or  write  on  your  letterhead. 


iconowj, 

<231  West  f 39  St  -New  York-  Ctfi yl  J 

AFFILIATED  WITH  THE  DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 


1 ■■■■■■■■■  ■■■■■■■■■■■«■■■■*•■■■  I 
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Send  This  Coupon 

NOW! 


(X3) 

Economy  Service  Co., 

231  W.  39th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Send  us  the  full  details  of 
your  big,  new  Dollar  Days. 
Also  give  us  details  of  your 
service. 


September  2,  1916 
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Week  in  the  Trade 


Concise  Outline  of  Conditions  in  Lead- 
ing Dry  Goods  Lines 


In  the  meantime,  they  are  taking  a few  Tariff  Commission’s  Pay 
orders  on  spring  novelties.  Satins  are  re-  

stored  to  full  price,  and  the  market  is  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  Warns 
somewhat  short  of  such  goods.  National  Legislators 


(Labor  Day  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
fall  season  with  retailers.  In  consequence, 

I the  great  majority  of  buyers  who  were  in 
the  New  York  market  have  returned  home. 
If  a railroad  strike  takes  place,  therefore, 
few  will  be  absent  from  their  stores  or 
departments. 

The  further  advance  of  raw  cotton  on 
unfavorable  crop  reports  gave  a further 
boost  to  the  cotton  goods  market  this  week. 
It  is  stated  by  representatives  of  promi- 
nent cotton  good  mills  that  the  advances 
hitherto  made  by  no  means  afford  an  ade- 
quate profit,  in  view  of  the  exceptional 
cost  of  raw  cotton,  the  high  wages  now 
being  paid  and  the  heavy  expense  involved 
in  bleaching,  printing  and  dyeing.  More- 
over, while  there  has  been  no  increase  in 
production  and  the  domestic  demand  has 
been  large,  there  has  been  marked  expan- 
sion in  exports. 

Cotton  Goods  Go  Higher 

Now  the  mills  find  that  cotton  bids  fair 
to  reach  new  high  levels  and,  in  conse- 
quence, prices  are  again  being  revised.  It 
is  understood  at  this  writing  that  all 
brands  of  wide  sheetings,  both  bleached 
and  brown,  will  be  advanced  2i/2  cents  a 
yard  before  the  week’s  close.  A promi- 
nent brand  of  fine  fancy  cottons  has  been 
advanced  y2  cent  a yard.  Amoskeag  tick- 
ings under  various  brands  have  also  been 
raised  y2  cent  a yard. 

Immediately  after  Labor  Day  prices 
will  be  made  for  important  brands  of  per- 
cales, and  jobbers  express  the  opinion  that 
these  also  will  show  an  advance. 

Woolens  and  Worsteds 

Some  of  the  largest  organizations  pro- 
ducing wool  and  worsted  dress  goods 
which  sell  the  bulk  of  their  product  to 
garment  manufacturers  and  to  retailers 
have  not  yet  opened  their  collections  for 
spring.  They  feel  that  the  season  will  be 
late  as  a result  of  the  recent  strike  in 
New  York’s  suit  and  coat  industry,  and, 
moreover,  they  are  fully  engaged  in  mak- 
ing goods  for  fall.  Other  corporations 
which  have  shown  their  spring  lines  have 
done  a fair  business.  Mills  which  dis- 
tribute their  product  through  jobbers  con- 
tinue to  restrict  purchases  of  spring  goods. 

Silk  Mills  Are  Busy 

Raw  silk  prices  are  now  about  90  cents 
above  the  normal  figure  of  $4  a pound. 
As  a result,  manufacturers  are  buying  in 
small  quantities.  The  Yokohama  market, 
which  quickly  responds  to  even  a slight 
buying  movement,  fell  off  10  to  15  cents 
a pound  this  week  on  account  of  the  in- 
activity of  buyers. 

Some  of  the  important  silk  manufac- 
turers are  not  naming  prices  on  spring 
goods,  nor  are  they  seeking  business  in  a 
large  way,  in  view  of  the  large  orders  they 
have  booked  for  fall,  as  well  as  the  diffi- 
culty of  forecasting  the  cost  of  production. 
Some  of  the  mills  say  that  they  will  not 
open  their  spring  collections  until  October. 


A Knit  Goods  Straw 

The  conditions  in  the  knit  goods  mar- 
ket are  reflected  in  the  efforts  of  jobbers 
to  obtain  immediate  deliveries  of  hosiery 
and  underwear  ordered  last  June  or  July. 
Their  evident  anxiety  to  get  hold  of  all  the 
goods  they  can  is  strong  evidence  of  their 
belief  in  still  higher  prices,  as  well  as  of 
scarcity. 

Higher  Quality  Garments 

Garment  manufacturers  are  now  work- 
ing on  second  lines  for  the  fall  season, 
these  being  based  on  styles  shown  at  the 
dressmakers’  openings  in  Paris.  Improve- 
ment in  quality  is  evidently  a big  factor 
with  retailers,  as  practically  all  the  makers 
have  raised  their  standard  to  some  extent. 
As  showing  the  anxiety  of  retailers  to 
make  sure  of  having  their  latest  purchases 
on  hand  in  time  for  the  opening,  it  is 
stated  that  certain  buyers  on  leaving  this 
market  took  some  of  their  purchases  along 
with  them  in  the  form  of  baggage. 

There  continues  to  be  a steady  business 
on  waists.  Furs  are  very  active.  In  view 
of  the  extra  time  required  for  making,  on 
account  of  the  fancy  nature  of  the  cut  and 
also  of  the  trimming,  orders  continue  to 
be  placed  far  ahead  of  the  time  for  de- 
livery. 

Millinery  and  Neckwear 

Millinery  houses  have  had  an  unprece- 
dented business  and  many  of  them  are 
sold  up  for  some  time. 

Many  manufacturers  of  women’s  neck- 
wear also  report  an  exceptionally  large 
business,  although  in  this  line  this  favor- 
able condition  appears  to  be  not  quite  so 
general.  It  is  especially  true,  however,  of 
the  high-class  houses. 

Laces  and  Veilings 

In  laces  the  selling  is  largely  confined 
to  fine  qualities  of  all  kinds,  with  special 
emphasis  on  metal  effects.  Nets  continue 
to  have  strong  demand. 

Not  in  many  years  has  there  been  such 
a big  season  on  veilings — or  rather  veils, 
for  it  is  the  made-up  goods  which  have 
sold  most  freely. 

Good  Sales  of  Trimmings 

The  fashion  trend  is  fairly  favorable 
to  trimmings,  for  while  much  handwork 
is  being  employed  ready-made  trimmings 
offer  a strong  attraction  to  women  of  an 
economical  turn.  There  is  also  a great  va- 
riety of  trimmings,  especially  tinsel  and 
spangled  effects,  which  are  essential  to  the 
completion  of  dresses  of  more  elaborate 
character. 

There  is  no  relief  to  the  growing  scar- 
city of  kid  and  lamb  gloves.  The  demand 
is  satisfactory  to  makers  and  importers, 
but  they  continue  to  look  forward  with 
apprehension. 


William  Murdock,  owner  of  the  Boston  Store, 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  has  retired  from  business. 
He  has  been  succeeded  by  Dunbar  & McRobie. 


The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso- 
ciation has  entered  a protest  against  the 
reduction  of  salaries  of  the  members  of 
the  proposed  Tariff  Commission  from 
$10,000  to  $7,500  per  annum.  In  a letter 
mailed  to  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress  the  association  urges  that  the 
commission  would  be  crippled  by  such  a 
course,  seeing  that  the  lower  salary  would 
not  attract  men  of  such  a caliber  as  is  re- 
quired for  the  important  posts  in  question. 
The  association  has  received  a number  of 
replies  from  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, these  replies  showing  a consider- 
able difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
among  our  national  legislators. 

Commenting  on  the  unfavorable  re- 
plies received,  E.  L.  Howe,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  association,  emphasized 
among  other  things,  on  Thursday  of  this 
week,  the  embarrassment  which  the  Tariff 
Commission  would  be  caused  by  unfavor- 
able comparison  with  the  salaries  paid  to 
members  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. He  contends  that  there  is  no  rel- 
evancy in  the  argument  that  the  salary 
now  proposed  for  the  tariff  commissioners 
is  the  same  as  that  of  United  States  Sen- 
ators, as  the  latter  give  only  a portion  of 
their  time  to  public  duties  and  are  privi- 
leged to  conduct  private  business,  while 
the  members  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
would  be  required  to  devote  all  their  time 
to  official  work. 

The  19th  and  20th  inst.  are  the  dates 
set  for  the  meeting  of  merchants  and  mer- 
chandise managers  which  is  to  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association.  Notice  as  to  the 
holding  of  the  meeting  has  already  been 
given  in  the  Economist.  It  will  take  place 
at  the  Hotel  Astor,  in  this  city.  The  selec- 
tion of  speakers  and  of  subjects  for  dis- 
cussion has  already  been  completed. 

♦ 

Work  on  Retail  Selling 


Broad  Subject  Reviewed,  with  Chapters  on 
Teaching  of  Salesmanship 

Those  who  are  making  a study  of  scientific 
methods  in  selling  will  be  interested  in  a work 
just  issued  by  Harper  & Brothers,  New  York. 
Its  author  is  James  W.  Fisk,  who  until  recently 
was  director  of  selling  service  with  Lord  & Tay- 
lor and  has  been  associated  with  other  progress- 
ive retail  houses,  as  well  as  with  the  Economist 
Training  School.  His  practical  knowledge  of  the 
kind  of  training  needed  by  store  salespeople  and 
his  sincere  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  methods 
he  advocates  are  apparent  in  this  volume.  His 
views,  moreover,  are  clearly  and  concisely  ex- 
pressed. 

The  book,  which  is  entitled  “Retail  Selling,  a 
Guide  to  the  Best  Modern  Practices,”  covers  a 
broader  field  than  its  title  indicates.  While  it  is 
devoted  in  part  to  the  salesman  and  his  work  and 
includes  an  extensive  chapter  on  how  to  teach  re- 
tail salesmanship,  it  also  takes  up  matters  affect- 
ing the  selling  field,  among  these  being  the  com- 
petition encountered,  both  local  and  from  mail- 
order houses.  Various  policies  which  retailers 
have  adopted  in  the  conduct  of  their  business  are 
also  touched  on,  and  hints  are  given  on  organ- 
izing the  store’s  selling  force  and  also  as  to  floor 
and  stock  arrangement. 
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A Special  Service 

for  Buyers  and  Department  Heads 
at  a Special  Low  Price 

Knowledge  of  Fashions,  Markets,  Manufacturing  and  Merchandising 
Methods  and  other  happenings  of  the  great  business  world  is  indispensable 
to  your  buyers  and  heads  of  departments  and  important  salespeople. 

To  be  worth  while,  this  information  must  be  authentic,  first-hand,  up-to- 
the-minute,  and  adapted  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  Department  Store. 

It  can  be  had,  and  at  very  little  expense. 

The  Economist  Service 
Club  Plan 

Provides  through  the  news  of  its  Department  Sections  the  kind  of  infor- 
mation that  retail  stores  need  to  keep  pace  with  the  daily  progress  of  the 
merchandise  world.  It  costs  so  little — and  offers  so  much — that  depart- 
ment stores  everywhere  should  take  advantage  of  it. 

We  Make  a Special  Offer 
of  $1.00  each. 

For  Department  Sections  when  purchased  in  lots  of  five  or  more  in  con- 
nection with  regular  subscriptions. 

Find  out  about  this  big  offer.  .Write  us  today  for  complete  information — 
or  fill  in  the  blank  printed  below. 

TEAR  OFF  HERE 


DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST  Department  Service 

For  our  subscribers  only  231  West  39th  St. 

New  York  Club  of  five  or  more 

$1.00  Each 

.Name 

Address 

Please  send  each  month,  in  addition  to  my  regular  subscription,  one  copy  each  of  special  issues  indicated  below : 

Fabric Dept.  Issue.  Address  to 

Fancy  Goods  & Notion “ “ “ “ 

Shoe  “ “ “ “ 

Men’s  Goods “ “ “ “ 

Garment  “ “ “ “ 

Millinery “ “ “ “ 

Drapery  & Rug “ “ “ “ 

Store  Service  & Equipment “ “ “ “ 

Special  Fashion  Numbers,  four  numbers 
only  “ 

Copies  may  be  sent  to  home  addresses.  Signed  


September  2,  1916 
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M Nathan  & Bro.,  Johnstown,  Pa. — Page  ad, 
• devoted  to  Dollar  Day  offerings.  Here  is  an 
ad  that  packed  the  sidewalk  to  such  an  extent,  we 
are  told,  that  the  police  were  called  to  prevent 
crowding,  and  also  packed  the  store  for  the  en- 
tire day. 

In  looking  over  the  ad  it  is  easy  to  discover 
several  reasons  for  the  immediate  and  multitu- 
dinous response.  It  carries  only  a few  items, 
but  they  have  evidently  been  selected,  after  care- 
ful consideration  and  from  departments  which 
are  popular  with  the  public.  Moreover,  the  values 
are  so  attractive  that  the  economically  minded 
could  scarcely  overlook  them.  Mostly  items  for 
personal  use  and  for  household  purposes  are  fea- 
tured. 

Since  the  ad  brought  such  excellent  results,  it 
seems  rather  ungracious  to  suggest  that  it  is 
poorly  displayed;  still,  that  is  the  case,  and  the 
“poorness”  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  ad  looks  like 
a funeral  announcement,  heavy  black  rule  being 
set  around  every  section  and  black  type  head- 
lines and  price  figures  carrying  out  the  gloomy 
idea.  Why  not  have  used  combination  line  rules? 
They  would  have  been  much  more  attractive  to 
the  eye  and  would  have  brought  in  just  as  much 
business.  This  ad  happened  to  bring  in  business 
in  spite  of  its  black  rule,  but  do  not  think  for 
a moment  that  it  brought  in  business  on  account 
of  that  feature. 

This  is  just  a suggestion;  the  adman  can  use 
his  own  judgment.  Still  the  better  ads  look  the 
better  they  draw,  whether  it  be  a bargain  event 
or  just  a plain,  ordinary  day’s  selling. 


Henry  Morgan  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada 
— Medium-sized  ad,  exploiting  a vacation 
sale.  Here  is  an  ad  that  by  means  of  skillful 
make-up,  illustration  and  type  display  really 
suggests  the  thing  it  advertises — vacation.  It 
looks  like  a vacation  ad,  and  a careful  reading 
of  the  introductory  and  of  various  items  through- 
out the  different  sections,  proves  that  it  “sounds” 
like  a vacation  ad.  Nothing  helps  a season  event 
quite  so  much  as  to  have  its  publicity  look  and 
sound  seasonable. 

The  pulling  power  of  the  space  which  this  ad 
occupies  is  increased  fully  50  per  cent  by  the 
adman’s  having  taken  pains  to  illustrate  it  and 
display  it  appropriately. 

There  are  eight  sections  to  the  ad,  including 


Henry  Morgan  ^’Co  Limited 
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MORE  than  hJf  Ih*  joy  nl  your  summer  outing  depends  on  your  out/iL  Here  yen 
1 find  warm  £»r men's  for  Cool  evenings  in  the  mountains  or  long  tripe  down  the 
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Pont  mar  your  enjoyment  of  it  by  going  unprepared 
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the  upper  third,  in  which  are  the  store  signature, 
the  chief  caption,  the  introductory  and  the  main 
illustration.  Each  of  the  sections  has  a heading 
which  brings  directly  to  the  eye,  and  to  the  mind, 
what  is  contained  in  the  section.  Here  are  three 
of  these  section  captions:  “Vacation  Needs  for 


Women,”  “Vacation  Needs  for  Men,”  “Vacation 
Needs  for  Everybody.”  Other  sections  are  so 
headed  as  to  direct  the  attention  of  special  classes 
of  customers. 

The  merchandising  is  fully  up  to  the  layout 
and  display  standard,  both  in  timeliness  and  ap- 
propriateness. Nothing  is  included  in  the  ad 
except  items  which  would  especially  appeal  to 
vacationists,  and  there  are  just  enough  of  such 
items  to  interest  and  not  so  many  as  to  confuse. 

Particularly  notable  is  the  illustration  used  to 
set  off  the  chief  caption — a carefully  executed  line 
cut,  suggesting  a young  miss  walking  through  a 
field  of  daisies,  with  a beautiful  villa  in  the  back- 
ground. Small  thumbnail  sketches,  illustrative  of 
fishing,  golfing,  camping,  bathing,  etc.,  adorn  each 
of  the  section  heads. 

A peculiar  feature  is  the  use  of  two  introduc- 
tories,  one  at  the  head  and  one  at  the  foot.  The 
one  at  the  head  brings  out  the  special  merchan- 
dising ideas;  the  one  at  the  foot  dwells  on  the 
value  of  a vacation  and  of  complete  preparations 
therefor. 

Splendidly  organized  material  and  effectively 
utilized  space,  is  our  verdict.  The  ad  is  repro- 
duced on  this  page. 


Raises  Pertinent  Question 

T ochridge  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Mena,  Ark. — Page 
^ ad,  exploiting  July  clearance  and  featuring 
the  Hour  Sale  idea. 

It  is  apparent  at  first  sight  that  the  adman 
had  to  labor  under  the  limitations  of  lack  of 
type  and  other  inferior  printing  facilities.  He 
has  overcome  these  difficulties  by  rather  careful 
apportionment  of  space  and  by  good  judgment  in 
the  quantity  of  material.  The  ad  is  of  the  usual 
July  clearance  kind,  featuring  special  items  from 
seasonable  departments  and  bringing  out  the  idea 
that  summer  clearance  offers  a special  season 
opportunity  to  the  customer  of  an  economical 
turn. 

The  Hour  Sale  feature  is  particularly  well 
managed.  Cuts  are  used  to  indicate  the  hour  at 
which  certain  items  will  be  on  sale  at  a certain 
price,  nine  of  them  being  in  a row  across  the 
upper  part  of  the  ad,  just  below  the  introductory. 

The  items  featured  run  anywhere  from  90 
cent  goods  to  as  low  as  5 cent  articles.  A par- 
ticular point  is  that  the  hours  are  not  all  for  the 
same  day.  Some  are  for  Friday,  some  for  Satur- 
day, some  for  Monday  and  so  on  through  the 
week.  Thus  in  an  ad  which  probably  ran  only 
once  during  the  Hour  Sales  period  the  adman  was 
enabled  to  use  the  hour  idea  for  each  and  every 
day  of  the  sale. 

This  method  offers  a good  means  of  finding 
out  whether  people  remember  an  ad  more  than 
one  day.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
the  Hour  Sale  ad  that  was  gaged  for  the  day  on 
which  the  ad  ran  drew  as  strongly  as  did  some 
of  the  Hour  Sales  occurring  on  days  subsequent 
to  that  on  which  the  ad  appeared.  How  about 
it? 


Show  Good  Ideas 

TTTatson,  Parker  & Reese  Co.,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

’ ^ — Two  small  ads  of  special  merchandising 

events.  One  of  these  is  devoted  principally  to 
new  household  linens  for  fall,  and  is  especially 
directed — in  introductory  argument  and  special 
captions — to  the  wise  housekeeper. 

Besides  being  splendidly  illustrated  and  ar- 
ranged, this  ad  has  as  -its  basis  a constructive 
merchandising  idea  which  a good  many  much 
larger  stores  overlook,  viz.,  the  pushing  of  staple 
lines. 

The  section  devoted  to  linens  gives  the  names 
and  brief  descriptions  of  practically  everything 
included  under  the  head  of  linens,  together  with 
a suggestion  as  to  the  values  offered.  The  rest 
of  the  ad  is  devoted,  as  it  should  be,  to  other 
season  departments,  such  as  lingerie  waists, 
straw  hats,  men’s  and  boys’  summer  suits  and 
furnishings,  toilet  goods,  dress  accessories  and 


ginghams.  There  is  a small  section  introducing 
new  fall  suits. 

The  man  who  got  up  this  ad  has  the  right  idea 
as  to  the  business-getting  function  of  newspaper 
space.  He  has  made  an  effort  to  bring  season 
business  into  the  store  by  season  methods. 

The  other  ad,  devoted  to  Dollar  Day,  while  not 
so  well  laid  out  or  arranged  and  not  nearly  so 
well  written  as  the  ad  just  described,  is  effective 
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These  New  Arrivals 
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Fall  Suit  Models 
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LAST  CALL 
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Dur  Toflet  Goods  Dep  t 


Men’s  Suits  *5.95  ^ \ 
Men’s  Suits  t7.45 

^ Qfr  Boys’  Suits  $1.98 
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Watson,  Parker  & Reese  Co. 

because  it  brings  out  powerfully  the  Dollar  Day 
idea.  The  chief  caption  is  particularly  effective, 
showing  as  it  does  a dollar  with  a magnifying 
glass  held  over  it,  the  coin  appearing  to  be  en- 
larged to  several  times  its  natural  proportions. 

The  merchandising  of  this  Dollar  Day  ad  is 
timely  and  plentiful,  but  perhaps  force  has  been 
sacrificed  by  setting  the  items  too  small.  About 
one-third  more  space  would  have  helped  this  ad. 
Both  ads,  however,  are  worthy  efforts,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  drew  enough  business  to  pay 
for  the  space  and  time  spent  on  them.  One  of 
the  ads  is  reproduced. 


Completely  Merchandised 

JJ.  Nathan  Co.,  Beaumont,  Tex. — Page  ad, 
• exploiting  Dollar  Day.  If  Dollar  Day  is  as 
effective  as  it  is  popular  at  this  season,  it  is  too 
bad  that  some  advertising  genius  has  not  dis- 
covered several  other  special  price  ideas  to  fit 
the  other  three  seasons. 

This  particular  ad  is  notable  for  its  complete 
merchandising.  Items  are  featured  from  prac- 
tically every  department  in  the  store  and  from 
practically  every  line  sold  in  these  departments. 
The  illustrations  are  carefully  dispersed  through- 
out the  ad  so  as  to  give  emphasis  to  the  head  cap- 
tions and  section  write-ups.  Special  attention 
has  been  paid  to  men’s  and  women’s  furnishings, 
to  accessories  and  to  outer  wear.  This  is  not 
unusual  in  a Dollar  Day  ad,  but  it  is  unusual  to 
find  such  a complete  merchandising  plan  for  what 
must  have  been  a one  day  event.  If  any  fault  at 
all  is  to  be  found  with  the  ad,  it  is  in  the  display, 
which  is  a little  too  dense. 

The  items  are  set  in  good  type,  but  so  closely 
together  that  the  ad  has  rather  a crowded  ap- 
pearance. Otherwise  the  ad  is  a pretty  good 
example  mechanically,  and  in  a merchandising 
way  should  have  brought  in  a good  day’s  business 
and  should  also  have  given  the  store  a renewed 
standing  for  value-giving  ability. 


If  the  ads  you  have  sent  in  for  criticism  do  not 
appear  on  the  Ad  Critic  page  at  once,  do  not  lose 
patience.  Many  ads  reach  us  weekly.  We  en- 
deavor to  comment  upon  them  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  received.  Frequently  reviews  are 
set  up  in  type  three  weeks  in  advance  of  the  issue 
in  which  they  are  to  appear.  They  are  run  as 
soon  as  space  permits. 
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SILKS 


DRESS  GOODS 


Silk 


CREPE  DE  CHINE 
WASHABLE  SATIN 
GEORGETTES 
PLAIN  AND  FANCY 
BROAD  SILKS 

From  Loom  to  Consumer 
CARL  LANG  & HOFFMAN 
Mfrs.  and  354  4th  Ave. 

Commission  Merchants  New  York 


The  Brocade  Manufacturers 

Largest  Assortment  in  the  World 

Complete  Line  Dress 
and  Lining  Silks 

THE  BRILLIANT  SILK 
MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

387  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


MUSLIM  UNDERWEAR 

BIRKENFELD,  STRAUSS  & CO. 

MUSLIN 

CREPE  DE  CHINE 
SILK  and  SATIN 
FLANNELETTE 
UNDERWEAR 

31-33  W.  27th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

llllllllll 

EXPORT 


NETS  AMD  CHIFFONS 

S.  M.  Goldstein  & Co. 

IMPORTERS 

Nets,  Chiffons,  Crepe 

329-331  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
Tel.  3370-71  Madison  Square 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIII1IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

jIUTO  & IgA  IN  COATS 


= We  are  Manufacturers’  Export  Sales  = Zhe  I^ou^e  of  gluto^ear 
= Managers.  No  fees,— Commission  on  | e 

1 actual  paid  sales  only.  If  interested  § 

§ in  the  Export  Business,  write  to  § 

<Harg£ion  Sc  Companp  I Associated  Manufacturers  I 

Importers  and  Selling  Agents  = = 

WOOLENS,  SILKS  and  DRESS  GOODS  | Export  GO.  | 

377  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  = Phone,  Rector  6856  66  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  = 


Specializing  in  LADIES'  COATS 
Worumbo  Velours 

Fisher  & Kennedy  Tweeds  (fur  trimmed) 
Novelties  in  Cravenette  and  Rubberized 
Fabrics. 


=illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllim 


WILLIAM  RYLE  & CO. 

225  4th  Avenue.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Dealers  in 

DOMESTIC  THROWN  SILK 
of  every  description 
Fine  PURE-DYE  SILKS 
for  the  Woolen  Trade  a Specialty 

Imported  and  Domestic 

SPUN-SILK  YARNS 


DRESS  TRIMMINGS 


Phone:  9484  Mad.  Sq.  Cable  Address:  Willreis 

WILLIAM  REISS 

Importer  of 

Dress  Trimmings  & Novelties 
121-123  East  24th  Street 
Near  4th  Ave.  New  York 


= TORTOISE  SHELL  NOVELTIES  = 

Nowacke  & Loesser  Co.  | 

Manufacturers  of  = 

Real  and  Imitation  E 

Tortoise  Shell  Novelties  I 

Factory  and  Office  = 

149-153  Sandford  St.  = 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  = 


-Phoenix  gluto  anti  Bain  Coat 
Company,  38‘42  nIw  YORKStreet 


Willi 


Joseph  Berlinger  Co. 

Everything  in  Broad  Silks 

373  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 

Telephone  6151  Mad.  Sq. 

Hmimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

Rudolph  Schreiber 

220  5th  Avenue 

Distributors  of 

LCLARit  S'LK 


•R.IDDONS 


JERSEY 

Plain  Colors  Stripes 

WORSTED  JERSEYS 


Unicorn  Ribbon  Mill 

Main  Office,  Catasauqua,  Pa. 

N.  Y.  Office,  15  East  26th  Street 

Manufacturers  of 

Narrow  and  Wide  Ribbons 

Importers  of 

Velvet  Ribbons 


Thousands  of  buyers  get  help- 
ful suggestions  from  a careful , 
regular  reading  of  the  Bulletin 
Board. 


DESIGNER 


FOR 

EMBROIDERED  HANDKERCHIEFS 
PRINTED  WOVEN  FABRICS 


JAMES  G.HUNN1F0RD 


BROADWAY'  N.Y. 


Curtains-Valances 
Austrian  Shades 

For  homes  and  stores. 
First  class  work  at 
trade  prices. 

Send  us  measures. 


SANDFORD  SHOPS,  Inc. 

49  West  45th  Street,  New  York 


Buyers 9 Guide 

to 

Great  Britain 

and 

Ireland 


The  Hawe  Silk  Co. 

BROAD  SILKS 

356  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


PAPETg  GOODS 


PUBLISHERS 


PAPER  DRINKING  CUPS 

and  Table  Decorations 

Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

JOHN  LACKNER  CO. 

308-312  7th  Ave.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


ENVELOPES 


Bright 


jf  If  you  need  a competent  representative  | ' 
| to  sell  your  merchandise  on  the  Con-  | 
| tinent  after  the  war,  apply  to  § 

|L.  Schottlaender | 
| & Co.,  G.  m.  b.  H.  | 

_|  BERLIN  C.  19  | 

i who  are  publishers  of  the  largest  tex-  §j 
| tile  and  department  store  papers  of  I 
| the  continent.  § 

| Der  Konfektionaer : | 

| Founded  1 886  — devoted  to  the  I 
| textile  industry  and  Garments.  | 

| Waesche-Konfektion:  I 

§ devoted  to  Ladies'  undergarments,  i 

Envelope  | Herren-Mode:  | 

Double  the  “Pull”  1 devoted  to  Men’s  wear.  | 

of  Your  Circulars  I You  receive  the  right  information.  § 


James  A.  Perry  & Co. 

CONVERTERS 

40-inch  Voile  Superba . 

36-inch  J.  A.  P.  Silk. 

Our  Specials 

71  Franklin  St.  New  York 

I 

| COTTON  COOVS 

| FRIEDMAN  & KRIEGER 

| Fankay  Mills  Dept. 

| Novelties  in  Cotton  Goods 

| Weil  & Menas  Dept. 

| Nets  and  Chiffons 

| 225  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

— Send  them  SEALED  under  lc.  postage  id  the 

_ lllllllllllllllllilllllllll"lllllllll""lll""lllllllll"lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^  “Brig-lit”  patent  envelope.  Assures  = DECO'R.ATIVE  ART  NOVELTIES  3 


The  Original 
Dr.  Evan  Williams 
Henna  Shampoo 

IN  THREE  GRADES 

ORDINARY' 

— which  just  Brightens  the  Hair. 

GRADUATED 

— which  imparts  auburn  tints  and 
deeper  tones 

TUNISIAN 

— which  imparts  brown  and  mid-brown 
shades  to  grey  hair. 


Gimbel  Bros.,  New  York 
The  White  House,  San  Francisco 
Harrods  & Selfridge’s,  London 
Lewis’s,  Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Bir- 
mingham, etc. 


Write  for  descriptive  price  list  to 

DR.  EVAN  WILLIAMS  CO. 

289,  Oxford  Street,  W. 
London 


BTgAIDS 


August  Moll  Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturer  of 

Braids  and 
Dress  Trimmings 

373  Fourth  Ave. 
New  York 


= a reading ; saves  them  from  the  waste  basket. 
■ = Ask  for  samples  and  prices. 

| ENVELOPES 

H In  every  size,  shape,  color  and  quality. 

= Plain,  prihted,  lithographed,  embossed 
= or  steel  die  stamped. 

| H.  N.  MEYERS,  Envelopes . 

| 102  Chambers  St.,  New  York 


viPlgONS 


A-  HIMMEk  I FRAZERTON  APRONS  I 


Manufacturer  of 

CRETONNE  AND  BROCADE 
ART  NOVELTIES 

LAMP  SHADES  SCRAP  BASKETS 
152-154  West  34th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


= Used  in  the  British  Hospitals.  = 

= Write  for  illustrated  booklet  and  sell-  = 

= ing  plan.  = 

I FRAZER  & HAUGHTON,  Ltd.  | 

1 Cullybackey,  | 

Co.  Antrim,  Ireland 
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VELVETS  ANDI  VELVETEENS 


WOMEN’S  NECKWEAR 


FELTS 


WOOD  HEELS 


NW  p | D.  Kisch  Company,  Inc.  | 

athan  II  einer  & Uo.,  Inc.  I ®rabt  ItfsJhftrm  Saadi  I 


lathan  II  einer  & Vo.,  Inc. 

Velvets,  Velveteens,  Corduroys 

257  Fourth  Avenue 

Tel.  3867  Gramercy  New  York 


®Eii!  JSa&fum  JWarfc 

EVER-SHINING  | 

Leaders  in  Women’s  1 

Neckwear  and  Rufflings  | 

37-39  East  21st  St.  New  York  I 


f?£  Alt  PUUP90ES 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices 

Continental  Felt  Co. 
64-66  East  11th  St.,  New  York 


WOOD  HEELS  j 

of  every  description  = 

Cuban,  Parisian,  Louis,  Military,  Slipper  = 

and  Covered  Celluloid,  Enamel,  Kid,  = 

Satin,  Canvas.  j§ 

Wholesale  only.  | 

THE  BRITISH  WOOD  HEE1,  CO.,  § 

LTD.  | 

Windmill  Road,  West  Croydon,  = 

London 
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Leather  Goods 

Belts  & Novelties  | 

For  Ladies  &\Children  | 

Enterprise  Mfg.  Co.  | 

15  E.  17th  St.,  New  York  § 
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For  the  Buyer 

Fancy  Goods  and  Notion  Section  of  the 
DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 

70th  YEAR  NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  2,  1916  No.  3765 


Sales  Come  Easy  on 


SANITARY  SHEETING 

The  moment  she  sees  the  familiar  OMO  trademark — stamped  on 
every  yard  of  our  sanitary  sheeting — the  customer  needs  no  further 
proof  of  quality  and  desirability.  Years  of  satisfactory  experience 
with  our  dress  shields  have  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind  of  every 
wearer  that  OMO  stands  for  all  that  is  best  and  most  dependable. 


OMO  Sanitary  Sheeting  is 
guaranteed.  Our  trademark 
stamped  on  every  yard  pro- 
tects both  dealer  and  cus- 
tomer. Positively  moisture- 
proof.  Soft,  non-heating 
and  can  be  washed  in  hot 
water.  We  also  manufacture 
Rubber  Sheeting. 


Remember  that  every  pair  of 
OMO  Dress  Shields  ever  sold 
has  paved  the  way  to  ready 
sales  of  all  other  OMO  lines. 
Feature  OMO  Infants’ 
Pants,  Bibs,  Crib  Sheets  and 
our  other  profitable  special- 
ties. 


THE  OMO  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

Makers  of  OMO  Dress  Shields,  White  Clover  Dress  Shields,  Infants’  Pants  and  Specialties. 


DeQraff&  Palmer. 

Selling  Agents 

881  to  887  Broadway,  New  York 
67  Chauncy  Street,  Boston 


50  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco 
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Grosset  & Dunlap’s  50c.  Books  Are  Suited  to  Any  Kind  of  Store — For  Your  Store,  Now 


HOW  ABOUT  A BOOK  DEPARTMENT? 

Have  you  passed  it  by  as  something  that  takes  up  too  much  room,  involves  too  much  detail  and  doesn’t  pay?  Then 
you  should  consider  the  possibilities  of 


GROSSET  & 
DUNLAP’S 


POPULAR  COPYRIGHTED  FICTION 


Aside  from  the  immediate  profit,  these  books  will  stimulate  trade  in  other  lines  and  bring  the  best  class  of  people 
to  your  store. 

The  Grosset  & Dunlap  list  of  Popular  Copyright  fiction  contains  over  500  titles — the  best  of  recent  novels,  repre- 
senting over  one  hundred  noted  authors,  such  as  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  Clara  Louise  Burnham,  Hall  Caine, 
Robert  W.  Chambers,  Winston  Churchill,  Irvin  Cobb,  Ralph  Connor,  William  De  Morgan,  John  Fox,  Jr.,  Thomas 
Dixon,  Zane  Grey,  Emerson  Hough,  Jack  London,  George  Barr  McCutcheon,  David  Graham  Phillips,  Gene  Strat- 
ton-Porter,  Myrtle  Reed,  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  Booth  Tarkington,  Stewart  Edward  White,  Kate  Douglas  Wig- 
gin,  Jean  Webster,  etc. 

Each  volume  is  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  nearly  all  are  fully  illustrated  and  have  wrappers  in  color,  the  same 
size  and  type  as  the  original  edition  published  at  $1.25  to  $1.50.  They  are  all  to  sell  now  at  the  uniform  price  of 
50c  per  volume. 


In  addition  to  the  above  line  for  adults,  here  are  the  best  lines  of  books  for  Boys  and  Girls — to  retail  at  25c  and  50c: 


50  c.  Retail 

Rover  Boys  Series 

20  volumes 

Putnam  Hall  Series 

6 volumes 

Dick  Hamilton  Series 

6 volumes 

Flag  and  Frontier 
Series  9 volumes 

Railroad  Series 

5 volumes 

Amy  Bell  Marlowe’s 
Books  for  Girls 

6 volumes 

Every  Child  Should 
Know  Series 
Recognized  as  a stand- 
ard collection  of  the 
best  reading  for  chil- 
dren; 20  volumes.  50c. 
a volume. 

The  Boy  Scout’s  Official 
Library — Every  Boy’s 
Library:  Boy  Scout 
Edition 

43  volumes.  50c.  a 
volume. 


25c.  Retail 

Tom  Swift  Series 

19  volumes 

Bobbsey  Twins  Series 

7 volumes 

Bunny  Brown  Series 

5 volumes 

Stratemeyer  Popular 
Series  15  volumes 

Girls  of  Central  High 
Series  6 volumes 

Moving-Picture  Girls 
Series  6 volumes 

Outdoor  Girls  Series 

6 volumes 

Moving-Picture  Boys 
Series  7 volume': 

Motion-Picture  Chums 
Series  7 volumes 

Outdoor  Chums  Series 

8 volumes 

Boys  of  Columbia  High 
Series  7 volumes 

Young  Reporter  Series 

6 volumes 


For  the  very  little  tots — SLEEPY  TIME  TALES — by  Arthur  Scott  Bailey.  Picture  wrappers  in  four  colors.  Illus- 
trated by  Harry  L.  Smith.  Animal  Stories — 10  volumes — 25c  per  volume. 

Advertising  helps,  including  window  displays,  cards,  posters,  book  cuts  and  newspaper  electros,  lantern  slides. 
Printed  lists  for  distribution,  furnished  free  with  orders.  We  will  help  you  to  develop  your  selling  plans;  that’s 
part  of  our  job.  Write  us  for  complete  lists  and  full  details,  or  shall  we  have  our  representative  call  and  explain? 

GROSSET  & DUNLAP,  Broa  ^JJ40  BROADWAY)1*1  Street  NEW  YORK 


; 
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Signs  Point  to  a Revival  of  Novelty  Jewelry 

Cameos  Assume  a Leading  Position  and  Rhinestones  Will  Retain  Their  Popu- 
larity— Silver  Ornaments  in  Platinum  Effects — Entrance  of  Chinese  Novelties 


In  the  jewelry  field  cameo  articles  are 
in  especially  high  favor,  and  due  to  re- 
stricted importations  the  supply  is  not 
equal  to  the  demand.  Some  of  the  finest 
cameo  effects  have  heretofore  come  from 
Italy.  The  German  goods  have  also  been 
an  important  factor. 

In  cameo  brooches  pink  coral  is  most 
in  evidence.  A favored  setting  is  10-carat 
“white  gold.”  Cameo  brooches  in  gold- 
filled  settings  are  in  good  request.  These 
retail  at  $5  to  $15.  In  solid  gold  they  sell 
at  $8.50  to  $25. 

Rhinestones  a Big  Factor 

Rhinestones  which  continue  to  be  a fac- 
tor, are  especially  well  thought  of  in  rings, 
brooches  and  bar  pins.  They  are  also  pop- 
ular set  in  sterling  silver  brooches,  oval 
shapes  having  the  preference. 

Chatons,  which  closely  resemble  rhine- 
stones, naturally  benefit  by  the  demand  for 
the  latter  and  these  are  also  combined  with 
silver.  The  best  chatons  are  made  of 
Bohemian  glass,  and  an  excellent  quality 
also  comes  from  France.  The  scarcity  of 
French  chatons,  due  to  the  war,  has  caused 
an  advance  in  price  of  about  500  per  cent. 

Brooches  of  Italian  silver  filigree  work 
have  unquestioned  approval.  The  most  fa- 
vored designs  are  those  of  butterflies,  fans, 
bowknots,  four-leaved  clovers,  birds,  etc. 
The  retail  prices  of  these  range  from  $1.50 
to  $3.50. 

Bar  Pins  Selling  Freely 

Bar  pins  are  reported  to  be  selling  free- 
ly and  this  is  largely  due  to  the  variety  in 
which  they  are  made.  A particularly  inter- 
esting line  are  those  made  in  sterling  sil- 
ver and  set  with  all  white  stones  in  a bed 
of  filigree.  They  suggest  the  costly  plat- 
inum pin.  The  settings  are  varied,  some 
having  the  white  stones  clustered  around 
a large  center  stone  of  sapphire  or  of  ame- 
thyst. The  preferred  lengths  in  bar  pins 
are  from  2 in.  to  4 in. 

Pendants  and  necklaces  rival  the  other 
novelties  both  in  varieties  and  in  popu- 
larity. Excellent  assortments  have  been 
submitted  by  domestic  manufacturers  as 
well  as  from  European  sources. 

Chinese  Jewelry 

The  fact  that  China  has  made  her 
initial  entry  into  the  jewelry  market  of 
this  country  is  naturally  a trade  topic  of 
no  little  interest. 

Importations  which  arrived  from 
China  during  the  last  few  days  consist 
principally  of  necklaces,  pendants,  brooch- 
es and  bracelets.  Conspicuous  among  the 
designs  are  miniature  scenes  of  Chinese 
out-door  life,  such  as  tea  gardens,  river 
scenes,  ancient  guards,  etc.  The  materials 
employed  are  Chinese  imitations  of  jade, 
pearl  and  other  precious  stones.  They  are 
specially  intended  to  meet  the  general  re- 
quirements of  this  market.  On  page  111 


is  illustrated  a necklace  selected  from  this 
new  importation. 

Necklaces  in  Big  Demand 

In  the  general  line  of  necklaces,  imita- 
tion pearl  leads  in  sales,  both  in  short  and 
in  long  strings.  In  all  kinds  of  necklaces, 
however,  there  is  a steadily  increasing  call 
for  the  longer  styles  in  both  the  single  and 
double  effects.  Imported  imitation  pearl 
has  made  marked  price  advances  during 
the  past  year,  the  French  variety  having 
advanced  about  300  per  cent. 

Necklaces  of  jade  and  of  lapis  come 
close  upon  the  heels  of  imitation  pearl. 
And  glass  beads  of  various  forms  and  col- 
ors are  having  a steady  sale.  In  long  neck- 
laces, whether  of  pearl,  glass  or  fancy 


Fob  Worn  by  Leading  London  Actress 

Description  in  third  column. 

material,  the  graduated  beads  prevail  gen- 
erally. 

Lavallieres  share  honors  with  neck- 
laces, and  the  assortments  provide  for  all 
tastes,  with  a strong  vogue  for  slender 
chains  and  small  pendants.  Here,  too,  the 
cameo  is  much  in  evidence.  An  artistic  of- 
fering in  lavallieres  is  in  French  Bressan, 
an  example  of  which  is  illustrated  on  page 
111.  Bressan  jewelry  is  a copy  of  the  jew- 
elry that  was  in  vogue  in  France  during 
the  sixteenth  century,  collections  of  which 
are  shown  in  the  Cluny  Museum  in  Paris. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  this  Bres- 
san jewelry  lies  in  the  setting,  which  is  of 
enamel  on  sterling  silver. 

Enameled  effects  are  in  strong  favor 
at  present,  not  only  in  jewelry,  but  also  in 
various  articles  of  silverware,  and  even  in 
knobs  of  handbags. 

Enameled  Effects  Strong 

Enameled  effects  are  also  conspicuous 
in  hatpins,  brooches  and  in  lingerie  pins. 


Under  the  heading  of  enamelled  ware, 
dorine  boxes,  smelling  salt  bottles  and  puff 
jars  are  also  included.  It  is  also  employed 
on  manicure  sets  and  toilet  articles. 

Marked  activity  has  been  shown  by 
finger  rings  made  of  sterling  silver,  set 
with  rhinestones  in  clusters  and  also  in 
marquise  effects. 

Earrings  Continue  Popular 

Earrings,  both  the  drop  and  button 
style,  continue  to  hold  popular  favor,  the 
drop  style  taking  the  lead.  The  preferred 
settings  are  pearls,  rhinestones,  rubies, 
sapphires  and  emeralds.  In  button  ear- 
rings, preference  is  given  to  pearls,  coral 
being  a good  second.  Ashes  of  roses  is  a 
color  that  is  still  well  represented. 

The  vogue  for  bracelets  is  greater  than 
ever.  In  addition  to  the  plain  gold  and 
gold  filled  bands,  fancy  effects  are  in  good 
request.  Gold  and  gold  filled  bracelets, 
ornamented  with  brilliant  stones,  are  in- 
cluded, while  there  is  also  a good  call  for 
wide  bracelets  in  flat  effect.  Flexible 
bracelets  with  rhinestones  or  bright  col- 
ored settings  are  also  good. 

Bracelet  watches  retain  their  popular- 
ity both  for  men  and  for  women. 

Fobs  a London  Fad 

These  Accessories  Now  Worn  by  Lead- 
ing Actresses — Fans  Also  Used 

(London  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  11  Queen 
Victoria  St.) 

London,  Aug.  18,  1916. — The  English 
stage  this  season  has  had  a strong  influ- 
ence on  the  details  of  fashion. 

The  vogue  for  the  tasseled  handker- 
chief introduced  through  its  use  by  Arthur 
Bourchier  in  “Claude  Duval”  at  His 
Majesty’s  has  already  been  reported  in  the 
Economist. 

The  fob  was  first  worn  as  a woman’s 
accessory  by  Miss  Louie  Pounds  in  “Toto.” 
Her  fob  was  of  diamonds,  and  it  was  seen 
resting  against  a black  sequin  evening 
dress.  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh,  who  is 
justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  dressed 
women  on  the  stage,  wore  a fob  of  black 
moire  weighted  with  seals,  in  “The  Rid- 
dle.” Her  dress  was  of  lemon-colored 
ninon  relieved  with  lace,  and,  as  a con- 
sequence, the  fob  was  very  effective.  Miss 
Hilda  Glyder,  in  “Razzle  Dazzle,”  wears  a 
black  moire  for  with  her  sapphire  blue 
riding-coat.  The  fob  was  tucked  into  the 
breast  pocket  of  her  coat.  Fashion  writ- 
ers have  commented  in  various  articles  on 
the  advent  of  this  accessory.  One  of  the 
London  stores  has  taken  the  matter  up  and 
is  arranging  to  have  special  fobs  made. 
Some  will  be  of  regimental  ribbons,  others 
of  plain  ribbons  with  embroidery  ends, 
and  others  again  will  have  a slide  in  the 
form  of  the  regimental  brooch,  the  ends 
being  weighted  with  bits  of  shell  or  other 
souvenirs  from  the  front. 

Cards  with  Miss  Vanbrugh’s  photo- 

( Continued  on  page  117) 
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They  Know  It 


by  the  elasticity 


— by  the  neatly  trimmed  and  pressed  seams 
— by  the  fine  count  fabrics 
— by  the  name  and  picture  of  the  maker 


Wm.  E.  Wright 
Pioneer  Manufacturer 
Est.  1897—  Inc.  1900 


Ml  Wl 


is  the  tape  the  home  sewer  recognizes  and  identifies.  No  use  to 
offer  her  something  “just  as  good.”  She  knows  there  isn't  any 
such  tape.  There  is  safety  in  stocking  the  brand  the  public  knows. 


MADE  IN  U.  S.  A.  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  JOBBERS  STOCK  CARRIED  AT  ALL  AGENCIES 


WM.  E.  WRIGHT  & SONS  CO.,  Mfrs. 


40  LISPENARD  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 

E.  S.  Ransom,  325  W.  Adams  St. 


ST.  LOUIS 

Geo.  F.  Anderson’s  Son,  819  Washington  Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Jas.  F.  McCarriar,  1011  Chestnut  St. 


FANCY  UTILITY  BASKETS 

Sizes  4 to  12  inches 
To  retail  from  50c  to  $4.00 


Art  Needlework  wFaucij  Goods 

Peri-Lusta  “Crystal" 

Mercerized  Cottons  Aitiiiciai  Silk 
Embroidery  Materials 

fancy  Linens  *nd  Piece  Goods 

MADEIRA  HAND  EMBROIDERED 

siiNINS  *n3 HANDKERCHIEFS 


We  specialize  in  FANCY  VFOR.K  BASKETS  of  our 
own  designs,  of  many  styles  and  makes  and  represent- 
ing the  highest  in  the  art  of  Basket  Weaving. 

The  large  variety  of  sizes,  shapes  and  materials  in 
our  Work  Basket  line  makes  it  the  best  of  its  kind  on 
the  market. 


Don’t  Fail  to  See  Our  Samples 


MOORE  & GIBSON  CORP. 


of  N.  Y. 

39  W.  19th  St.,  New  York 


9M-936  Broadwai)  NeVYork  Cor.22“'St. 


Make  More  Covered  Buttons 


ON  THE  MACHINE  YOU  HAVE 


You  know  that  every  dozen  buttons  you  cover 
(cost  to  you  1c  to  5c;  you  get  10c  to  60c)  means 
several  dozen  less  fancy  buttons  demanded  in 
stock,  for  it  takes  an  assortment  to  make  one 
sale. 

If  your  own  button  machine  limits  the  styles 
you  can  turn  out — 


Menkin  Attachments 
Do  It  At  Small  Cost 


because  Menkin  Attachments  fit  almost  all 
machines,  and  make  a variety  of  shapes  almost 
without  limit. 

If  you  have  no  Button  Covering  Machine,  the 
most  efficient  of  all — Menkin’s — will  help  you 
make  those  big  profits. 


S.  MENKIN,  Inc. 
145-147  West  28th  St. 
New  York 


Creators,  Promo- 
tors.  and  Producers 
of  Covered  Button 
Supplies  for  Sixty 
Years. 
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Art  Needlework  Novelties  for  Holiday  Season 

Semi-made  Dolls,  Bean  Bags  and  Animals  Stamped  and  Tinted  in  Colors — Good  Show- 
ing of  Semi-Made  Garments  — Linen  Collar  and  Cuff  Sets  — Items  for  Table  Use 


Among  the  needlework  novelties  that 
are  being  purchased  for  holiday  selling  are 
some  interesting  dolls,  bean  bags  and  ani- 
mals that  retail  at  25  and  50  cents.  These 
articles  are  semi-made  and  are  stamped 


Made  of  gray  material,  embroidered  in  shaded 
blue,  gray,  green,  black  and  wistaria.  Finished 
with  gray  silk  cord.  Size  1 6x23  in.  This  and  the 
child’s  dress  from  Lorimier-Greenbaum  Co. 

and  tinted  in  shaded  colors  on  one  piece, 
requiring  hand-embroidery  work  to  make 
them  attractive.  Some  of  the  doll  offerings 
include  complete  sets  of  clothes. 

White  linen  crib  sheets  and  pillow  slips 
with  dainty  initial  and  flower  designs  to 
be  embroidered  in  white  or  in  colors  are 
good  selling  items.  They  can  be  had  with 
hemstitched  or  with  scalloped  edges. 

Child’s  Bedroom  Set 

An  especially  good  set  for  a small 
child’s  bedroom  consists  of  several  pieces 
which  picture  the  “Molly  Cotton-Tail  Fam- 
ily.” The  set  includes  daytime  bedcover, 
chair  seat  and  back  covers,  oblong  pil- 
low, round  pillow,  table  runner,  shoe  bag 
and  laundry  bag.  These  pieces  are  made 
of  white  fabric,  with  a design  showing 
three  rabbits  in  a central  position  ap- 
pliqued  on  with  blue  thread.  Some  pink 
thread  is  also  used  in  the  design.  The  rab- 
bits have  bead  eyes  and  big  fluffy  tails 
made  of  cotton. 

Semi-made  Garments 

Both  in  the  package  and  in  the  open 
stock  the  stamped  semi-made  garments 
for  infants,  children  and  women  have  a 


Stenciled  in  washable  colors.  Size  18x18  in.  From 
United  Arts  & Crafts  Workers. 


special  sales  value  this  season,  as  the  de- 
signs show  improvement  and  the  finish  is 
finer.  A local  manufacturer  of  such  gar- 
ments, including  exquisite  petticoat  flounc- 
ings,  is  using  a machine  hemstitched  edge 
that  is  finely  done  and  very  effective.  Rib- 
bons and  lace  can  also  be  added  in  com- 
pleting these  articles. 

Fancy  aprons,  tea  aprons,  darning- 
aprons,  work  aprons,  fudge  aprons,  etc., 
made  of  linen  or  batiste  are  in  good  re- 
quest and  frequently  call  for  crochet  work, 
in  addition  to  the  embroidery. 

Collar  and  Cuff  Sets 

Some  new  items  are  offered  in  white 
linen  collars,  also  in  collar  and  cuff  sets. 
These  articles  are  obtainable  with  finished 
hemstitched  edges  and  stamped  embroid- 
ery designs,  as  well  as  in  stamped  uncut 
sets.  They  retail  from  35  cents  up. 

Bags  made  of  various  materials,  in 


Silver,  Tea  and  Glass  Towels 

Top:  Stamped  design  of  knives,  forks  and  spoons 
to  be  embroidered  in  blue  floss;  blue  scalloped 
edges.  Center:  Stamped  design  to  be  embroidered 
in  shaded  blues,  pink  and  yellow.  White  crocheted 
edges.  Bottom:  Stamped  design  to  be  embroidered 
in  shaded  blues.  Embroidered  edges.  Towels 
measure  20x30  in.  each.  From  Warner  Mfg.  Co. 

plain  or  elaborate  style  and  suitable  for 
various  purposes  continue  in  strong  de- 
mand. There  are  also  complete  kitchen 
sets  and  sanitary  ice-box  sets.  These  in- 
clude bags  for  celery,  lettuce,  parsley, 
onions,  etc.,  made  of  white  linen  with  em- 
broidery in  green  or  blue.  These  bags  have 
draw  strings  of  white  tape. 

For  Table  Use 

The  cretonne  or  white  or  colored  linen 
household  case  sets  are  also  good.  These 
are  composed  of  tablecloth  case,  napkin 
case,  centerpiece  case,  etc.,  as  well  as  cases 
for  hot  rolls,  bread  and  corn  and  for 
knives,  forks  and  spoons.  They  come  in 
roll  and  in  square  shape  and  fastened  with 
tape  or  with  buttons. 


Breakfast,  luncheon  and  bridge  sets 
continue  to  sell  well.  White  materials  con- 
tinue in  first  place  for  these  sets,  usually 


Dress  of  Pique  and  Poplin 
Embroidered  in  blue  and  white.  Button  trimmed. 

Sizes  2 to  1 2 years. 

with  the  embroidery  design  done  in  white, 
but  some  sets  in  tan  and  in  blue  linens  have 
been  noted  as  very  good.  The  designs  on 
these  colored  linens  are  rather  small  and 
are  worked  in  white  and  colored  floss  or 
in  the  newer  applique  work,  a revival  of 
the  Colonial  styles. 

Many  of  these  cloths  and  napkins  have 
a small  linen  hem  in  contrasting  color. 
Others  are  finished  with  a handmade  lace 
edge  or  with  a double  cross-stitch  that  is 
effective  when  done  with  a black  floss. 

All  articles  for  home  decorative  pur- 
poses show  rich  and  bold  color  effects  this 
season.  x 


Wrist- Watch  Vogue 

According  to  speakers  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  American  National  Re- 
tail Jewelers’  Association,  held  in  Minne- 
apolis this  week,  the  wrist  watch  will  have 
an  unprecedented  vogue.  Lavallieres  will 
continue  popular  for  at  least  another  year. 
Bar  screws  for  the  ears  are  coming  into 
favor  rapidly.  Brooches  will  be  worn 
more  generally. 


White  Linen  Centerpiece 
With  blue  tinted  design.  Flowers  and  outline  to 
be  embroidered  in  white,  blue  and  yellow  floss. 
Diameter  36  in.  From  Bentley-Franklin  Co. 
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Let  Us  Introduce  To  You 


ijSir 


our  new  arrivals — just-born  ideas — that  join  the  army  of 
big  money-makers  from  this  house — 


Brother  Rite 


AND 


Sister  Rite 


Brother 

Rite 


(Patents  Pending) 


Si 


— the  Rite  couple  for  creating  lively  interest  in  your 
Infant  s and  Toy  Dept’s  the  instant  you  show  them — 


combining  a 
nursery  Doll  and 
Rattle  in  one 


Sister  Rite 


— a “cute”  conception  from  the  most  extensive  display 
in  the  city  of  real,  new,  striking  Nursery  Novelties, 
which  keep  the  Rite  line  foremost  for  originality. 


All  Our  Specialties  Are  Thoroughly 
Protected  and  can  be  Sold  by 
No  Other  House 


Prompt  Deliveries — so  you  may  not  only  get  the  novel- 
ties, but  also  be  assured  of  having  them  all  the  time. 
Send  for 


$25,  $50,  $75  or  $100 
Trial  Assortment 


of  all  the  best  Rite  Novelties  and  Specialties. 


Notice:  We  have  acquired  Nursery  Novelties,  Inc.,  with 
all  their  rights  to  their  big  hits — Motion  Picture  Rattles 
and  Toys,  and  are  exclusive  agents  for  the  Ivorite  Co. 


“RITE”  SPECIALTY  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS 


35-39  West  36th  Street 


BETWEEN  FIFTH  AND 
SIXTH  AVENUES 


NEW  YORK 


:£! 


Ill 
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Showing  the  Style  Trend  in  Jewelry 

For  descriptions  see  page  121 
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Hand  - made  and 
hand-painted  wood- 
en candle  holder. 
Height,  8 in.  To  re- 
tail at  $2.  From 
Helen  Speer. 


Imported  silk  moire 
pouch  bag  in  ruffled  effect. 
Trimmed  with  colored 
beads.  To  retail  at  $18. 
From  Wiener  Bros. 


Novel  cigarette  cabinet.  By  pressing 
plunger  the  stork  dips  its  head  into 
the  box  and  on  releasing  plunger  re- 
appears with  cigarette  in  beak.  To 
retail  at  $2.  From  Mogi,  Momonoi  & 
Co. 


\ s, 


Novel  character  doll. 
Stuffed  with  cotton. 
To  retail  at  50  cents. 
Can  also  be  had 
stamped  and  tinted  for 
embroider  ing  and 
ready  to  stuff  to  retail 
at  25  cents.  From 
Bentley-Franklin  Co. 


New  crochet  hook. 
Middle  third  of  hook 
flat,  insuring  a firm 
grip.  Five  sizes  of 
hook.  Nos.  0,  1,  2,  3 
and  4 put  up  in  leather 
case.  To  retail 
at  50  cents. 
From  Austin 
l Walker  Sales 

co. 


Pin-seal  bag  in  one 
piece.  Fancy  taffeta 
lining.  Enamel  lock 
and  puller.  To  retail 
at  $5.  Size,  7 x TVZ  in. 
From  Shpetner  & 
Schwartz,  Inc. 


Character  doll, 
cotton.  To  retai 
burg  & Son. 


Silver  plated  ware  in  ham- 
mered effect.  Mustard  jar  re- 
tails at  50  cents;  horseradish 
bottle  at  75  cents,  and  salt  and 
pepper  set  at  $1.50.  From  E.  & 
J.  Bass,  Inc. 


New  line  of  semi-comical  toys.  Can  be  had 
stamped  for  embroidery  and  ready  to  stuff  to  retail 
at  25  cents.  Complete  and  stuffed  with  white 
cotton,  they  retail  at  50  cents.  From  Bentley- 
Franklin  Co. 


Latest  Novelties 
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Hand-made  and 
hand-painted  spool 
holder.  Height  5y2 
in.  To  retail  at  $1. 
From  Helen  Speer. 


Imported  black  moire 
pouch  bag  trimmed 
with  cut  steel  and  col- 
ored beads,  producing 
an  antique  effect.  To 
retail  at  $30.  From 
Wiener  Bros. 


Imitation  Japanese 
flower  attached  to 
weighted  base.  To  re- 
tail at  35  cents.  From 
Mogi,  Momonoi  & Co. 


Character  doll.  Stamped 
and  tinted  in  one  piece. 
Embroidered  in  colored 
floss.  Body  stuffed  with 
cotton.  To  retail  at  25 
cents.  From  F.  A.  Wurz- 
burg & Son. 


New  shape  handbag. 
Made  in  combination  of 
silk  and  morocco  in  ac- 
cordion effect.  Lined  with 
taffeta.  Double  strap 
handle.  Metal  frame. 
From  R.  Fishbein  & Co. 


New  style  handbag  of 
Cobra  seal.  Butler  finish 
frame.  Size,  8 x 7%  in. 
To  retail  at  $6.50.  From 
Shpetner  & Schwartz,  Inc. 


. Body  stuffed  with 
From  F.  A.  Wurz- 


Novel  cigarette  case.  Instant- 
ly opened  by  pressing  button  on 
the  sides.  Equipped  with  ten 
separate  compartments,  each  to 
hold  a cigarette  held  in  place 
by  spring  clamping  bar.  Can 
be  had  silver  plated,  sterling 
or  in  gold.  From  Presto  Cig^ 
arette  Case  Corporation. 


New  style  opera  bag.  Made 
of  taffeta  and  trimmed  with 
French  gold  braid.  Mirror  in- 
serted in  front.  Equipped  with 
powder  puff.  To  retail  at  $1.50. 
From  A.  Steinhardt  & Bro. 


American  Bohemian  glass- 
ware decorations,  consist  of 
1 in.  bands  of  white  enamel 
with  flower  ornamentation. 
To  be  had  in  wide  range  of 
articles  to  retail  at  from  50 
cents  up.  From  E.  & J. 


y Goods  and  Toy 
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THE  real  selling  value  of  these  improved  children’s  garters,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  first  sale  will  insure  repeated  buying. 

After  mothers  have  found  out  how  long  these  high  grade  Children’s  (nil  ©!&<§> 
Garters  wear,  how  neatly  and  accurately  they  hold  up  the  stockings  and  how 
easily  they  are  fastened  and  adjusted,  ordinary  garters  will  not  satisfy  them. 

The  fact  that  mothers,  everywhere,  are  familiar  with  these  extensively  advertised 
garters,  insures  speedy  sales. 

A two-dozen  assortment,  consisting  of  four  sizes,  white  and  black,  packed  in 
an  attractive  carton,  can  be  had  at  $2.45  complete. 

Write  for  this  assortment  today.  Note  how 
quickly  they  sell.  Carried  by  most  jobbers. 

A.  Stein  & Co. 

Makers 

P/1RIS  GARTERS 


Chicago 


New  York 
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I T.  B.  M.  GATES  I 


Direct  Mill  Representative 


1 Narrow  Woven  Fabrics  | 

1 in  I 

| Silk,  Worsted,  | 

I Mercerized  and  Cotton  I 


I HIGH  GRADE  ELASTIC  WEBBINGS  % 
| HAT  ELASTICS  g 

| Complete  Lines  of  Directoire  Beltings  j 

| Middy  Blouse  Laces,  Corset  and  Shoe  Laces.  Art,  | 
Silk  Skirt  Braids,  Seam  Bindings,  Beltings  and 

Tapes.  Mercerized  Crochet  Cotton.  j 

| For  the  Notion  and  Dressmaking  Trades  j 

| 315-321  Fourth  Avenue  | 

J Just  a few  steps  from  23rd  St.  Subway  Station  ■ 

| New  York  I 
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. ONE  DOZEN 

Seamless  Sanitary  Napkins 

ABSORBENT.  ECONOMICAL,  STERILE 

EAGLE  KNITTING  MILL  OF  NEW  YORK 


Order  Assortment  Today 

Eagle  Sanitary  Napkins 

These  great  sellers  are  ordered  by  live  stores  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try daily. 

They  spur  up  business  and  profit.  Made  in  immense  quantities  by 
improved  processes,  of  finest  materials,  high  quality  is  possible  at 
reduced  cost.  But  the  profit! 

Read  the  Figures 

Great  Gross  Costs  $31.00 

You  Get  43.20 

You  Make  $12.20 

and  your  fast  turning  investment  multiplies  your  profits. 

Try  a 14  Great  Gross 

assorted  one-dozen  and  half-dozen  boxes,  and  you  will  do  as  many 
other  stores  do — sell  them  right  off  your  counter  and  send  in  regu- 
lar re-orders. 

Eagle  Knitting  Mills  of  New  York 

177-179  E.  87th  Street,  New  York 
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September  2,  1916 

New  in  Fancy  Goods 

Developments  and  Lines  That  Deserve 
Attention  from  Retailers 

In  leather  handbags  pin  seal  continues 
in  the  lead,  but  there  is  a growing  demand 
for  seal  in  other  finishes,  such  as  panther 
grain,  cobre  grain  and  plain  seal. 

Due  to  the  increasing  difficulty  in  get- 
ting suitable  leathers  in  colors,  black  has 
the  preference. 

There  are  indications  that  metal 
frames  will  come  into  greater  favor.  In 
many  instances  the  frame  is  semi-covered 
with  the  bag  material.  In  all-metal  frames 
the  butler  finish  and  the  silver  finish  are 
leaders. 

The  revival  of  enamel  effects  in  jewelry 
and  silverware  is  apparent  also  in  the 
knobs  and  pullers  of  handbags. 

Fabric  Bags 

Drawstring  pouch  bags  made  of  silk  or 
of  satin  are  strong  favorites,  and  new  de- 
signs and  shapes  are  appearing  in  great 
variety.  Ruffled  effects  are  prominently 
featured. 

Moire,  silk  and  velours  are  the  ma- 
terials principally  employed  for  fabric 
bags.  Beads  play  a prominent  part  in  their 
ornamentation. 

Silver-plated  Ware 

A new  line  of  silver-plated  hammered 
ware  has  recently  made  its  appearance.  It 
includes  a wide  range  of  articles,  such  as 
salt  and  pepper  sets,  mustard  jars,  mar- 
malade jars,  napkin  holders,  mayonnaise 
dishes,  etc.  These  articles  retail  at  from 
50  cents  up.  Three  examples  of  this  line 
are  illustrated  on  page  112. 

There  is  also  a good  call  for  silver- 
deposit  ware.  Among  the  best  sellers  are 
salts  and  peppers,  tumblers,  bowls,  cream 
jugs,  decanters  and  flower  vases.  Attrac- 
tive little  perfume  bottles  and  salts  dec- 
orated with  silver  deposit  are  recent  ad- 
ditions to  the  lines. 

Cretonne  Novelties 

In  cretonne  novelties  the  latest  offer- 
ings are  articles  made  of  glass  and  partly 
or  wholly  covered  with  art  cretonne.  These- 
include  flower  vases,  candlesticks,  hair 
containers,  pin  trays  and  perfume  bottles. 


Included  in  the  wide  line  of  table  dec- 
orations now  offered  are  imitations  of 
Japanese  flowers,  including  the  neupheons 
and  arrowheads  which  grow  in  the  swamps 
of  Japan.  These  flowers  are  attached  to  a 
weighted  base  and  retail  at  35  cents  each. 
With  an  imitation  butterfly  attached  they 
sell  for  45  cents.  One  of  these  ornaments 
is  shown  on  page  113. 

Another  attractive  item  is  a wicker 
basket,  about  2 in.  high,  filled  with  moss, 
in  which  is  inserted  a small  blossom.  This 
retails  at  29  cents. 

A small  china  flowerpot,  about  double 
the  size  of  a thimble,  filled  with  moss  in 
which  is  a small  flower,  retails  at  12  cents. 

Toilet  Goods  Kits 

Adjustable  toilet  goods  kits  for  the  use 
of  men  and  of  women,  have  taken  particu- 
larly well  this  season.  By  means  of  adjust- 
able straps  these  kits  hold  all  the  neces- 
sary items  for  the  use  of  travelers,  includ- 
ing brush,  toilet  articles,  etc.  There  are 
also  pockets  for  wash-cloth,  sponge,  mir- 
ror and  other  articles.  These  kits  retail 
at  from  $1  to  $6,  according  to  size. 

Among  the  latest  novelties  in  hair  orna- 
ments are  amber-tipped  backcombs,  side- 
combs,  pins  and  barettes  to  retail  at  50 
cents  upward. 

♦ 

Stationery  Very  High 

Further  Advances  Expected — Goods 
Very  Scarce 

In  common  with  all  kinds  of  paper, 
stationery  is  now  held  at  substantial  ad- 
vances. Not  only  are  prices  very  high,  but 
goods  are  extremely  scarce — so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  the  prediction  is  freely  made 
that  unless  a radical  change  in  conditions 
develops  within  the  next  six  months  man- 
ufacturers will  experience  great  difficulty 
in  making  deliveries. 

Retailers,  of  course,  are  fully  aware  of 
these  conditions.  As  in  other  lines,  how- 
ever, they  are  liable  to  belittle  the  claims 
that  are  made  to  them  and  defer  pur- 
chases. The  indications  are  that  nothing 
will  be  gained  by  such  a course.  It  is  al- 
ways difficult  to  forecast  the  trend  of 
prices ; yet  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in 
the  situation  which  points  to  any  recession. 
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On  the  contrary,  as  above  stated,  not  only 
higher  prices,  but  decided  scarcity  bid  fair 
to  develop. 

Prices  Subject  to  Change 

Manufacturers  are  so  keenly  alive  to 
this  situation  that  at  the  present  time  they 
are  quoting  prices  only  for  immediate  ac- 
ceptance, and  these  are  subject  to  change 
without  notice. 

It  is  expected,  however,  that  within  the 
next  few  weeks  many  manufacturers  will 
be  showing  samples  of  their  new  lines  for 
spring.  In  the  meantime,  there  is  an  excel- 
lent demand  for  staples,  with  an  active  re- 
quest for  stationery  for  holiday  selling. 

Finishes  Now  in  Demand 

As  regards  the  trend  of  demand,  linen 
finish  goods  continue  in  the  lead,  while 
linolene,  a finish  which  closely  resembles 
linen,  has  a good  following.  Lawn,  as 
usual,  occupies  a prominent  position.  Both 
white  and  colors  are  selling. 

As  regards  shapes,  too,  the  demand  is 
quite  general,  though  perhaps  the  most 
pronounced  tendency  is  towards  the  long, 
narrow  style  measuring  about  7*4  x 4*4 
in.  Various  kinds  of  fancy  flaps  also  con- 
tinue to  have  acceptance. 

Nothing  particularly  new  has  been 
brought  out  in  children’s  stationery  of  late, 
but  the  offerings  generally  are  of  an  at- 
tractive character. 

In  place  cards  there  is  a good  demand 
for  the  hand-painted  article  retailing  as 
high  as  $5  a dozen,  as  well  as  for  goods 
which  retail  at  25  cents  to  $1.25  a dozen. 


Fobs  a London  Fad 


(Continued  from  page  103) 

graph  showing  her  wearing  the  fob,  will 
be  used  in  connection  with  a display  of 
these  novelties.  There  will  also  be  signs 
reading,  “ The  Tatler  says  Miss  Irene  Van- 
brugh has  crystallized  the  vogue  for  the 
fob,  introducing  it  on  the  ninon  dress 
which  she  wears  in  ‘The  Riddle.’  ” 

Fans  to  Flave  Large  Use 

The  fan  has  suffered  a brief  eclipse,  but 
the  consensus  of  opinion  in  London  is  that 
this  autumn  it  will  be  exceedingly  fashion- 
able. Large  shops  are  arranging  for  spe- 
cial displays  for  it  in  September  and  Oc- 
tober. They  consider  they  are  justified  in 
this  by  the  fact  that  so  many  well-known 
actresses  are  now  using  a fan  on  the  stage. 

To  Miss  Jose  Collins  may  be  given  the 
credit  of  this  revival.  In  “The  Happy 
Day”  she  carries  a superb  green  ostrich 
feather  fan.  Miss  Shirley  Kellog,  in 
“Razzle  Dazzle,”  uses  a pink  feather  fan 
with  mother-of-pearl  sticks,  her  dress  be- 
ing of  pink  tulle  trimmed  with  ostrich 
feathers.  Miss  Billie  Carleton  in  “Some” 
has  an  ivory  lace  fan.  Miss  Ethel  Levey 
in  the  new  revue  at  the  London  Opera 
House  also  uses  a fan. 

4 

The  Garner-Perkins  Co.  has  succeeded  0.  A. 
Garner,  Okmulgee,  Okla.,  C.  E.  Perkins  and  W. 
E.  Perkins  of  Eureka  Springs,  Ark.,  having  pur- 
chased an  interest  in  the  business.  Both  of  the 
gentlemen  are  experienced  in  the  dry  goods  busi- 
ness. Of  the  new  concern  0.  A.  Garner  is  presi- 
dent, C.  E.  Perkins  vice-president,  and  W.  E. 
Perkins  secretary  and  treasurer. 
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MILAPACO 


PAPER  GOODS 


“MILAPACO” 

Sizes  and  Prices: 

ROUND  BATTENBERG 

Envelope  Retail  Price 


in 

per 

Size 

Quantity 

Envelope 

5 in. 

24 

5c 

6 in. 

20 

5c 

7 in. 

15 

5 c 

8 in. 

12 

5c 

10  in. 

6 

5c 

12  in. 

6 

5c 

Packed  one  dozen  < 
the  box. 

envelopes  to 

Milapaco  Paper  Doilies 
are  making  dollars  and 
building  up  run-down 
departments  for  a large 
number  of  merchants. 

Every  5-10-25c  depart- 
ment should  have  a com- 
plete line  of  Milapaco 
patterns  in  Doilies  and 
Centerpieces. 

Come  in  a number  of  dif- 
ferent styles  and  sizes, 
and  can  be  used  in  a 
great  many  ways. 

A big  margin  of  profit  is 
allowed  all  Milapaco 
dealers. 

Write  TODAY 
for  a Sample  Lot 

MILWAUKEE 
LACE  PAPER  CO. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Chicago  Office:  115  S.  Dearborn  St 
New  York  Office:  54  Barclay  St. 
Boston  Office:  46  Clinton  St. 
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Women  who  use  Oakville  Pins 
come  back  for  more.  They  don’t 
use  them  “off  and  on.’’  They  stick 
to  them  and  boost  them  to  their 
friends. 

DAMASCUS 

The  Safety  Pin  That  Sells 

Made  from  strong,  springy,  stiff  steel 
wire.  Safety  sheath  at  coil  end  extends 
far  enough  to  prevent  tangling  of  fabric. 
Nickel,  black,  gold  plated.  Six  sizes. 
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CLINTON 

The  “Safety  First”  Nursery  Pin 

The  safety  shields  grip  the  points — 
they  cannot  spring  loose.  Sheathed  coils 
prevent  catching  in  fabric.  7 handy  sizes. 

SOVRAN 

The  Aristocrat  of  Straight  Pins 

The  oval  points  are  needle  sharp. 
Large  well  shaped  heads.  Strong  and 
rust-proof.  In  papers  and  boxes. 

Your  jobber  will  send  you  samples. 
Write  to  him  or  to  us. ' 
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OAKVILLE  COMPANY 

Pin  Makers  for  more  than  60  years. 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

New  York  Office:  1182  Broadway 

Also  makers  of  “Triumph,”  “Treas- 
ure,” “Warrior,”  “Faultless,”  and  “ De- 
fender.” 
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Our  business 
of  manufacturing 
and  selling 

KEITH’S  and 
ALBA  KRAFT 
QUALITY 
STATIONERY 

has  grown  s'o 
great  and  rapidly 
that  we  now  see  the 
need  of  increas- 
ing our  manufac- 
turing facilities — 

Would  you  like 
to  have  YOUR 
Fine  Stationery 
D e p ar  t m en  t 
gjro  w in  the 
same  way? 

When  will  your 

inquiry  reach  us  ? 

American 

Papeterie 

Company 

ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


Sole  Manufacturers 

J 

Domination 


a 

big 

idea 

October 
Seven ! 
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September  2,  1916 

Leather  Goods  Strike 

Some  4,000  New  York  Operatives  Quit 
Work  to  Enforce  Demands 

The  strike  which  has  been  threatened 
of  late  in  the  fancy  leather  goods  factories 
of  New  York  came  to  a head  at  11  A.  M. 
j on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  when  a majority 
of  the  operatives  left  their  work  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  declaration  of  their  union’s 
executive  committee.  Before  the  day  had 
ended  the  strike  extended  to  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  industry,  involving  approxi- 
mately 4000  people  in  about  50  shops  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  pocketbooks, 
handbags,  belts  and  advertising  novelties. 

On  Aug.  16  the  demands  of  the  union 
were  sent  to  the  Associated  Leather  Goods 
Manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  These 
demands  call  for  a 49-hour  week  and  for 
pay  and  a half  for  overtime.  The  terms 
submitted  by  the  operatives  also  call  for 
an  agreement  by  the  employers  that  no 
sub-contracts  shall  be  entered  into  unless 
regular  shop  hands  of  the  manufacturer 
in  question  are  employed  on  the  work. 

Arrogant  Demands 

Another  stipulation  is  that  each  shop 
shall  have  a price  committee  to  determine 
the  pay  of  piece  workers,  this  committee 
to  consist  of  three  representatives  of  the 
employees  and  one  representative  of  the 
employer.  Such  representation  would,  of 
course,  render  the  employer  helpless  in 
any  discussion  carried  on  by  the  price  com- 
mittee. 

The  wage  increases  demanded  by  the 
union  are  as  follows : A 5 per  cent  increase 
to  employees  receiving  less  than  $18  a 
week,  a 10  per  cent  increase  for  those  re- 
ceiving $18  a week,  and  a 15  per  cent  to 
piece-workers.  For  helpers  a minimum 
wage  of  $10  a week  is  asked,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  no  man  is  to  have  more 
than  two  helpers. 

Heretofore  the  proportion  of  men  and 
helpers  has  been  from  five  to  ten  helpers 
to  one  journeyman.  As  to  wages  under 
the  present  system,  piece  workers  are 
known  to  have  averaged  as  high  as  $35  a 
week  the  year  round. 

Recognition  of  the  union  is  also  one  of 
the  vital  points  of  the  dispute.  The  manu- 
facturers are  asked  to  bind  themselves  to 
the  terms  of  the  proposed  agreement  for  a 
period  of  two  years. 

Employers  Ignore  Demands 

The  manufacturers’  association  is  de- 
termined not  to  enter  into  any  negotia- 
tions with  the  union  on  the  demands  pre- 
sented. The  reason  for  this  attitude  is  that 
the  employers  are  convinced  that  the 
union’s  action  does  not  represent  the  senti- 
ments of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  opera- 
tives. One  manufacturer  stated  to  an 
Economist  staff-member  this  week  that 
had  the  great  body  of  workers  been  con- 
sulted the  strike  would  not  have  been  de- 
clared. He  asserted  that  the  union  meet- 
ing was  controlled  by  a radical  element 
and  that  unlimited  authority  was  conse- 
quently placed  in  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  by  whom  the  strike  order 
was  issued. 


Max  J.  Spiegel,  president  of  the  manu- 
facturers’ association,  declares  that  the 
paramount  issue  is  whether  or  not  the  em- 
ployer shall  have  any  authority  in  his  own 
place  of  bus'ness. 

Tense  Trade  Conditions 

The  conditions  in  the  leather  goods 
trade  have  not  been  favorable  during  re- 
cent seasons.  The  demand  has  been  in- 
active, materials  have  been  scarce  and 
prices  have  been  high.  The  cost  of  leather 
has  jumped  50  per  cent  and  that  of  metal 
parts  has  doubled,  while  paper,  silk  and 
cotton  fabrics  have  also  made  sharp  ad- 
vances. 

A disturbance  to  business  at  this  time 
is  especially  unfortunate  both  to  employers 
and  operatives,  as  the  rush  on  orders  for 
Christmas  merchandise  is  now  due  to  be- 
gin. The  loss  of  work  during  the  coming 
season,  resulting  from  an  extended  strike, 
cannot  be  made  up  later,  as  the  Christmas 
business  will  go  to  other  centers.  Thus  the 
dull  period  following  the  holiday  rush  will 
be  prolonged. 

As  the  great  bulk  of  the  leather  goods 
business,  especially  in  the  novelty  lines, 
consists  of  goods  made  to  order,  the  stocks 
in  manufacturers’  hands  are  sufficient,  in 
most  cases,  for  only  a few  weeks’  supply 
to  distributors. 

Push  Gift  Items 

Presents  and  Favors  Sell  Readily  When 
Strongly  Featured 

The  practice  of  setting  apart  in  the 
store  a section  devoted  to  the  sale  of  arti- 
cles suitable  for  gift  purposes  is  becoming 
more  general.  In  every  store  there  are 
numerous  items  in  various  departments 
which  can  be  grouped  into  such  a sec- 
tion and  sold  because  of  their  attractive- 
ness and  utility  without,  in  many  cases, 
affecting  their  sales  as  ordinary  mer- 
chandise. 

Bring  Gift  Items  Together 

For  example,  jewelry,  toilet  goods,  art 
embroidery,  flat  ware,  baskets,  decorated 
woodenware  and  many  other  items  could 
readily  be  shown  in  gift  sections,  as  well 
as  in  the  department  to  which  they  nomi- 
nally belong. 

In  the  event,  however,  of  showing 
goods  in  more  than  one  location  in  the 
store,  care  must  be  taken  to  insure  the 
uniformity  of  the  price  in  each  case.  In 
one  store  where  the  gift  idea  has  been 
tried  out  it  has  been  found  advisable  to 
group  items  according  to  character,  while 
in  other  stores  the  arrangement  is  accord- 
ing to  price.  Each  plan  has  its  advocates 
and  good  arguments  have  been  advanced 
in  favor  of  each. 

Use  of  Booths  Is  Best 

One  of  the  most  practical  methods  of 
displaying  gift  merchandise  is  the  use  of 
booths  so  situated  that  customers  must 
pass  them  and  see  the  goods  on  the  shelves 
and  counters,  backed  by  attractive  signs 
and  with  alert  salespeople  on  hand.  These 
displays  always  prove  trade  winners. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  gift  items 
which  do  not  ordinarily  group  with  the 
line  'n  any  regular  department.  These, 


however,  will  fit  in  well  with,  and  serve 
to  round  out,  the  collection  obtained  from 
the  regular  stock  in  the  store. 

Many  Wooden  Items 

Among  the  items  now  being  offered  to 
the  trade  are  door-stops  in  various  designs 
which  retail  at  from  $2  up;  painted  win- 
dow boxes  with  original  cut  out  wooden 
figures  along  the  back  edge;  magazine  and 
paper  holders,  baskets  for  various  pur- 
poses, garden  chairs,  tools,  toys  and  small 
pieces  of  furniture  for  children’s  use. 
These  are  to  be  had  in  black  or  in  shades 
of  green,  pink,  purple,  red,  yellow,  blue, 
etc. 

There  are  numerous  small  novelties 
encased  in  decorated  boxes.  In  many  of 
these  descriptive  verse  is  inserted.  Other 
novelty  items  which  can  be  retailed  at 
25  cents  are  paper  ash  trays,  decorated 
with  conventional  smoke  designs.  These 
have  been  fireproofed  and  are  packed  six 
in  a box. 
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Our  Illustrations 

Novelties  in  Necklaces,  Brooches,  Barpins, 
Etc.,  Shown  in  This  Section 

The  various  items  illustrated  on  page  111  of 
this  Section  were  selected  by  the  Economist  as 
indicative  of  the  style  trend  in  jewelry. 

The  cameo  brooch  shown  in  No.  1 is  of  pink 
coral  set  in  hand-made  filigree  wire  work.  It 
retails  at  $10.  The  barpin,  No.  8,  is  in  silver 
filigree  work,  in  imitation  of  platinum.  It  retails 
at  $2.  Both  these  numbers  are  from  the  Royal 
Jewelry  Mfg.  Co. 

In  No.  2 is  shown  a sample  of  Bressan 
jewelry.  This  lavalliere  retails  at  $6.  The  neck- 
lace shown  in  No.  15  is  an  example  of  the  new 
Chinese  jewelry  made  of  native  jade  and  imita- 
tion stones.  It  retails  at  $15.  These  two  neck 
pieces  are  from  D.  Lisner  & Co. 

The  necklace  shown  in  No.  3 is  in  the 
new  crochet  effect  in  imitation  jet  and  jade 
beads,  connected  by  bugles  and  pearls.  It  re- 
tails at  $1.  No.  4 is  an  Oriental  necklace  is  green 
gold  and  motif  effect.  The  retail  price  is  $1. 
No.  5 is  a combination  of  jet,  jade  and  bugles 
with  coral  and  lapis.  Retail  price,  50  cents. 
These  three  numbers  are  from  Fred  & Ben 
Lewenthal  Co.,  Inc. 

No.  6 is  a colored  porcelain  brooch  with  gold- 
filled  mounting  to  retail  at  75  cents.  No.  7 is  a 
gold-plated  chain  with  enameled  flower  design 
drops  which  hold  a center  filigree  container  hold- 
ing a perfumed  scent  ball.  This  retails  at  $1.  In 
13  is  shown  a hatpin  in  jade  and  coral  with  seed 
pearl  center  design.  It  retails  at  50  cents.  These 
three  items  are  from  Lippmann,  Spier  & Hahn. 

In  No.  9 is  illustrated  a two-prong  cut  jet 
comb  to  retail  at  $6.  No.  10  is  a cut  jet  lavalliere 
to  retail  at  $4.  No.  11,  a cut  jet  brooch  in 
chrysanthemum  design,  retails  at  $10.  No.  12 
is  a cut  jet  barrette  to  retail  at  $4.50.  A large 
sized  barrette  is  shown  in  No.  14.  This  retails 
at  $5.50.  These  five  numbers  are  from  M. 
Gugenheim,  Inc. 
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The  second  annual  field  day  of  the  Heminway 
silk  interests,  Watertown,  Conn.,  held  two  weeks 
ago  to-day,  was  made  notable  by  the  presence 
of  Governor  Holcomb  of  Connecticut  and  of 
Kweeu  E.  Yank  and  Te  Chum  Hsi,  representing 
the  Chinese  ambassador,  whose  presence  was 
prevented  by  a diplomatic  emergency.  There 
were  also  present  the  M.  Heminway  & Sons  Silk 
Co.’s  representatives  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Phil- 
adelphia and  Boston.  The  affair  was  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Watertown  Athletic  Association, 
all  of  whose  members  are  connected  with  the  M. 
Heminway  Sons  Silk  Co.  or  the  Heminway  & 
Bartlett  Silk  Co.  Besides  athletic  events  there 
were  a baseball  game,  aviation  flights  and  danc- 
ing. One  of  the  features  was  an  exhibition,  made 
by  the  M.  Heminway  & Sons  Silk  Co.,  showing 
the  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  sewing  silk, 
etc.,  from  the  worm  to  the  finished  product. 
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DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST  FANCY  GOODS  AND  NOTION  SECTION 


DO  YOU  SELL  YOUR 
CUSTOMERS  RUSSELL 
or  “JUST  ELASTIC?” 


There  is  an  advantage  to  the  merchant  and  to  the  customer  to  be  gained  by 
selling  a trade-marked  brand  like  Russell  Elastic  Webs. 


The  fact  that  this  elastic  webbing  is  trade-marked  protects  the  merchant, 
because  the  manufacturer  must  maintain  the  high  standard  which  is  associ- 
ated with  his  trade-mark.  He  knows  the  quality  of  Russell  Elastic  Web,  calls 
for  it  by  name  and  gets  it. 


The  customer  is  likewise  protected.  She  has  come  to  associate  durability 
and  satisfaction  with  the  name  “Russell”  on  elastic  webs.  She  calls  for  it  by 
name  and  gets  the  same  high  quality  every  time. 


Customers  appreciate  the  handy  reel  on  which  Russell  Elastic  Webs  are  packed. 


Sell  your  customers  “Panama  Girl”  and  “Camel’s  Hair.”  There  is  satisfac- 
tion for  the  customer  and  profit  for  you. 


The  Russell  Manufacturing  Co. 

Established  1834  Capital,  $900,000.00 

New  York  Office:  349  Broadway 

Factory:  Middletown,  Conn. 


MAKE  SURE  YOU  DON’T  MISS  IT 


Dom 
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TThe  next  big  develop- 
ment in  department  and 
dry  goods  store  merchan- 
dising will  be  in  the  men’s 
and  boys’  wear  field. 

To  this  development  and 
to  ways  and  means  for  its 
consummation  the  Men’s 
Economist  is  dedicated. 
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Trimfit  Shirts” 


OVER  4000  of  the  best  retailers  in  the 
country  sell  '‘Trimfit  Shirts”  be- 
cause they’re  in  demand  among  the  nice 
trade. 

If  you’re  not  a “Trimfit”  dealer,  begin 
now.  Spring  1917  samples  sent  on  request 

Also  manufacturers  of  “Sanspareil” 

Productions  in  Shirts,  Night  Shirts, 
and  Pajamas 

MILLEN-AIKENHEAD  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

470-478  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


— and  Mail  in 
This  Order  for 
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The  Economist’s  ad- 
vertising rates  are  based 
on  a weekly  circulation 
of  1 2,000  copies.  Of  this 
month’s  Men’s  Econo- 
mist Section  there  are 
printed  and  distributed 
1 4,800  copies. 


MEN'S  ECONOMIST 

SECTION  OF  THE 

DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  9,  1916. 

Published  in  New  York,  the  Men's  Wear  Style  Center  of  America, 
by  the  Textile  Publishing  Co.,  231  W.  39th  St. 
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Make  sure  that  the 
Men’s  Economist  Section 
gets  to  the  manager  of 
your  men’s  and  boys’  de- 
partment. Send  it  to  him 
now. 
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Why  Your  Store  Should  Have  a Men’s  and  Boys’  Department 


As  measured  by  their  attitude  toward  the  handling  of  mer- 
chandise for  men  and  boys,  department  and  dry  goods  stores 
may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  classes,  or  types. 

The  first  class  includes  stores  that  have  already  developed  a 
successful  and  profitable  men’s  and  boys’  department. 

In  the  second  class  will  be  found  stores  that  have  taken  hold 
of  this  department  in  a half-hearted  way,  because  they  have 
failed  to  value  it  at  its  true  worth  as  a profit-maker. 

Department  and  dry  goods  stores  of  the  third  type  have  not 
yet  put  in  a men’s  and  boys’  department.  Some  of  them  carry  a 
few  items  of  men’s  and  boys’  wear,  such  as  gloves,  underwear, 
hosiery,  etc.,  which  are  usually  sold  to  women  and  are  carried  in 
the  woman’s  glove  or  underwear  or  hosi- 
ery section. 

Chance  for  Great  Development — 

The  Men’s  Economist  believes  that  it 
is  possible  for  every  department  store  and 
every  dry  goods  store  to  establish  and  de- 
velop a men’s  and  boys’  department.  We 
also  believe  that  the  next  big  development 
in  such  stores  will  be  in  the  men’s  and 
boys’  wear  field. 

If  your  store  is  not  in  the  first  class 
as  defined  above,  you  may  find  a sugges- 
tion in  the  Men’s  Economist  which  will 
give  you  a new  viewpoint  and  will  cause 
you  to  do  the  things  that  will  change  seem- 
ing failure  into  assured  success. 

New  Field  Essential — 

Up  to  the  present  time  department  and 
dry  goods  stores,  as  a group,  have  followed 
the  path  of  least  resistance,  and  have  de- 
veloped the  maximum  of  efficiency  and  vol- 
ume of  business  in  the  women’s  and  chil- 
dren’s field.  To-day  these  stores  are  in 
possession  of  more  than  90  per  cent  of 
the  women’s  and  children’s  trade  through- 
out the  country. 

It  is  not  remarkable,  therefore  that  many  department  and 
dry  goods  store  managers  are  awakening  to  the  cold  fact  that  if 
they  are  to  continue  to  increase  their  volume  of  business  during 
succeeding  seasons  they  must  find  a new  and  profitable  field  in 
which  to  operate. 

Avoid  Cut-Throat  Competition — 

They  realize  that  the  remaining  10  per  cent  of  women’s  and 
children’s  business  will  not  provide  the  field  or  offer  sufficient 
incentive  or  reward  for  the  effort  involved.  Furthermore,  they 
are  inquiring  why  department  and  dry  goods  stores  should  con- 
tinue to  compete  among  themselves  in  an  effort  to  take  from 
each  other  a portion  of  the  90  per  cent  of  women’s  and  children’s 
business  which  they  have  already  acquired. 

If  stores  A and  B through  competitive  methods  secure  an 
equal  portion  of  each  other’s  trade  neither  store  is  benefited, 
because  there  is  increase  neither  in  profit  nor  in  volume  of 
business. 

To  get  away  from  this  trading  in  a circle — this  profitless 


competition  among  themselves — is  the  problem  for  which  depart- 
ment and  dry  goods  store  owners  and  managers  must  sooner  or 
later  find  a solution. 

However,  to  many  stores  this  problem  is  not  a new  one,  and 
there  is  encouragement  for  all  stores  in  the  fact  that  department 
and  dry  goods  stores  of  the  first  class  have  successfully  solved 
it  in  every  instance. 

What  Analysis  Brought  to  Life — 

When  confronted  with  the  necessity  for  extending  their  trade 
field,  these  stores,  for  the  reasons  pointed  out  above,  made  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  situation.  They  discovered  that  their 

logical  and  direct  field  of  expansion  lay  in 
the  direction  of  increasing  their  sales  of 
men’s  and  boys’  wear — in  the  establish- 
ment and  development  of  a real  men’s  and 
boys’  department. 

In  the  beginning  of  their  analysis  they 
found  in  the  census  reports  the  rather 
startling  fact  that  there  are  106  males  to 
every  100  females  in  the  United  States  and 
that  in  only  five  States,  viz.,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Maryland,  North  Carolina 
and  South  Carolina,  were  females  in  the 
majority  and,  in  those,  only  by  a slight 
margin.  A thorough  appreciation  of  this 
fact  alone  should  change  the  view  of  every 
department  and  dry  goods  store  manager 
who  is  seeking  ways  and  means  to  increase 
the  store’s  volume  of  business. 

Neglecting  Half  His  Opportunities — 

More  intensive  cultivation  of  all — not 
half — the  population  in  his  trade  territory 
is  needed.  Is  there  any  logical  reason  why 
a store  manager  should  not  consider  each 
individual  in  his  trade  territory,  male  as 
well  as  female,  as  a sales  opportunity? 
And  since  there  are  more  males  than 
females  it  follows  that  he  is  neglecting  and  overlooking  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  his  sales  opportunities  just  so  long  as  he  fails 
to  go  after  and  get  the  men’s  and  boys’  business  in  his  community. 

Desirable  and  Profitable — 

The  Men’s  Economist  believes  that  the  men’s  and  boys’  busi- 
ness is  just  as  desirable  and  profitable  as  the  women’s  and  chil- 
dren’s business — that  the  department  or  dry  goods  store  that  has 
only  10  or  15  per  cent  of  men’s  and  boys’  business  is,  in  reality, 
only  half  successful. 

On  the  part  of  the  department  or  dry  goods  store  manager 
who  realizes  the  potency  of  these  facts  there  will  be  but  one 
answer:  the  opening  of  a men’s  and  boys’  department  and  the 
launching  of  a definite  and  systematic  campaign  to  bring  men 
and  boys  to  the  store. 

Change  of  Views  Needed — 

The  acceptance  of  the  men’s  and  boys’  department  idea  will, 
in  many  instances,  require  a complete  change  in  thought  and 


First  Why — Then  How 

In  this  article  is  set  forth  the 
necessity  for,  and  the  possibilities 
of,  the  men’s  and  boys’  depart- 
ment in  department  and  dry  goods 
stores. 

In  another  article  in  this  issue, 
entitled  “Fall  Exposition  of  Men’s 
and  Boys’  Wear,”  we  outline  an 
unusual  method  for  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  men  and  boys  of 
your  city  to  your  men’s  and  boys’ 
department. 

This  plan,  worked  up  and  car- 
ried out  in  a big  way,  will  cause  a 
sensation  in  your  town,  and  will 
pay  you  liberally  for  the  time  and 
labor  it  entails. 
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action  throughout  the  entire  store.  Many  false  ideas  and  beliefs 
and  prejudices  must  be  abandoned. 

A successful  men’s  and  boys’  department  cannot  be  estab- 
lished if  the  old-fashioned  idea  that  department  and  dry  goods 
stores  are  primarily  women’s  and  children’s  stores  is  permitted 
to  pervade  the  store’s  general  atmosphere. 

Another  false  belief  that  must  be  thoroughly  eradicated  is 
that  men  and  boys  will  not  do  their  shopping  in  a department 
or  dry  goods  store.  That  this  belief  has  no  real  foundation  is 
proven  by  the  experience  of  many  such  stores  which  have  a suc- 
cessful men’s  and  boys’  department. 

It  is,  however,  our  purpose  in  this  article  to  point  out,  first, 
the  necessity  for  a men’s  and  boys’  department  and,  second,  the 
possibilities  for  its  successful  development,  rather  than  to  sug- 
gest the  means  for  its  accomplishment  and  the  methods  to  be 
pursued.  Until  the  question  of  why  a men’s  and  boys’  department 
is  answered  it  will  profit  us  but  little  to  discuss  the  how  of  it. 

Will  Pay  to  Investigate — 

Anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  will  be  im- 
pressed with  the  relatively  large  and  important  business  with 
men  and  boys  which  the  average  department  or  dry  goods  store 
is  already  doing.  If  this  business  could  be  segregated  for  only 
a week  the  total  figures  would  convince  many  store  owners  and 
managers  of  the  immense  merchandising  possibilities  offered  by 
a men’s  and  boys’  department  operated  under  advantageous 
conditions. 

These  possibilities  the  big  city  department  and  dry  goods 


stores  have  already  recognized  and  acted  upon.  Convincing 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  men’s  and  boys’  department  is  presented 
in  the  fact  that  the  New  York  City  department  stores  last  year 
devoted  more  window  space  to  men’s  and  boys’  merchandise  than 
they  gave  to  merchandise  for  women  and  children. 

New  York’s  Convincing  Testimony — 

To  appreciate  fully  the  meaning  of  this  statement  it  must 
be  remembered  that  window  space  is  the  one  kind  of  advertising 
of  which  each  store  has  only  a fixed  quantity.  You  may  buy  as 
much  newspaper  space  or  send  out  as  many  circulars  as  you 
wish,  but  you  cannot  increase  your  window  space  without  en- 
larging your  store. 

The  fackthat  the  greater  percentage  of  this  valuable  window 
advertising  space  in  New  York  stores  was  devoted  to  the  selling 
of  men’s  and  boys’  wear  is  eloquent  and  convincing  testimony  as 
to  the  New  York  department  store  managers’  appreciation  of 
the  profits  to  be  made  in  the  handling  of  merchandise  for  men 
and  boys.  It  also  emphasizes  the  fact  that  men’s  and  boys’  busi- 
ness can  be  secured  by  department  and  dry  goods  stores,  and 
that  it  is  not  difficult  to  get  if  properly  gone  after. 

It  is  on  conditions  like  these,  and  on  others,  that  the  Men’s 
Economist  bases  its  belief  that  the  next  big  development  in 
department  and  dry  goods  store  merchandising,  as  said,  will  be 
brought  about  through  the  increased  sales  of  men’s  and  boys’ 
wear — not  merely  to  women,  but  to  men  and  boys. 

To  this  development  and  to  ways  and  means  for  its  consum- 
mation the  Men’s  Economist  is  dedicated. 


How  to  Run  a Fall  Exposition  of  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear 


Comparatively  few  department  and 
dry  goods  stores  have  given  to  men’s  and 
boys’  wear  the  serious  attention  they  have 
accorded  to  women’s  and  children’s  wear. 
Many  stores  have  never  attempted  in  a 
whole-hearted  way  to  attract  and  interest 
the  male  element  of  their  city  or  town 
through  their  men’s  and  boys’  depart- 
ments. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  develop- 
ing of  men’s  trade  will  win  attention  from 
a very  much  larger  percentage  of  the  own- 
ers and  managers  of  department  and  dry 
goods  stores,  however.  This  for  the  rea- 
son that  more  and  more  of  such  concerns 
are  recognizing  the  fact  that  it  is  the  men’s 
field  which  offers  the  largest  opportunity 
for  development.  They  see,  too,  that  the 
big  increases  must  come  in  the  future  from 
the  purchases  made  by  the  106  husbands, 
brothers  and  sons,  while,  of  course,  care- 
fully preserving  the  trade  of  the  100 
female  customers,  the  majority  of  whom 
they  already  serve. 

Aims  of  the  Plan 

This  being  the  case,  all  department  and 
dry  goods  stores — regardless  of  whether 
they  already  have  a men’s  and  boys’  de- 
partment or  not — will  welcome  the  follow- 
ing plan  for  impressing  men  and  boys  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  store  and  its  facili- 
ties for  serving  them. 

The  object  of  this  plan,  which  we  have 
called  the  Fall  Exposition  of  Men’s  and 
Boys’  Wear,  is  not  so  much  to  develop  im- 
mediate business  as  to  arouse  the  interest 
of  men  and  boys  in  the  department  store, 
its  merchandise  and  its  methods.  If  prop- 
erly carried  out,  it  will  be  a start  toward 
paralleling  in  men’s  wear  the  volume  of 
business  now  done  by  your  store  in 
women’s  wear.  It  will  teach  the  men  and 


boys  of  the  community  that  the  depart- 
ment store  can  deliver  better  merchan- 
dise for  less  money  than  can  its  specialty 
store  competitors;  it  will  emphasize  the 
superiority  of  the  store’s  service,  and  it 
will  demonstrate  that  the  department  store 
offers  a better  and  more  varied  range  of 
men’s  and  boys’  merchandise. 

Go  at  It  Right! 

Unless  you  are  ready  to  take  up  this 
event  in  a wholehearted  way,  leave  it 
alone ! The  men  of  your  city  have  already 
seen  your  half-hearted  attempts  to  get 
their  business.  This  time,  go  at  it  with 
a vim.  Further  half-hearted  attempts 
would  only  serve  to  increase  the  impres- 
sion that,  after  all,  you  seek  primarily  to 
serve  the  women  and  that  with  you  the 
men’s  trade  is  more  or  less  an  after- 
thought. 

One  more  word  of  suggestion.  The 
exposition,  if  you  hold  it,  will  break  into 
your  regular  selling  routine.  The  store 
head,  therefore,  must  be  prepared  for  con- 
siderable opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
heads  of  departments  handling  women’s 
wear.  Naturally,  the  head  of  a depart- 
ment selling  wholly  to  women  may  object 
when  asked  to  give  up  window  space  for 
men’s  merchandise,  instead  of  • its  being 
used  for  cloaks,  suits,  dresses  or  whatever 
line  of  merchandise  he  handles. 

Consider  Store’s  Welfare 

The  development  of  the  store  as  a 
whole,  however,  must  take  precedence  over 
that  of  any  one  department.  Therefore, 
the  store  head  should  explain  his  plans  to 
all  the  department  heads  and  call  upon 
them  to  show  an  institutional  spirit  and 
give  all  the  assistance  in  their  power.  This 
appeal  can  be  clinched  by  showing  how  the 


Men’s  and  Boys’  Exposition,  carried  out  ! 
along  the  lines  proposed,  will  create  talk 
and  interest  not  only  among  the  men,  but  i 
among  the  women  also. 

The  Best  Date 

Now  for  the  details.  The  first  consid- 
eration is  the  proper  time  to  run  a Men’s 
and  Boys’  Exposition.  For  the  sake  of 
definiteness,  we  suggest  the  week  of  Oct. 
23  to  28  or  Oct.  30  to  Nov.  4.  By  that  time 
the  great  fall  events  for  interesting  women  h 
will  have  been  completed  and  the  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas  selling  will  not  have 
begun  in  earnest.  Moreover,  men,  as  a 
rule,  buy  their  fall  outfits  later  than 
women.  They  stick  to  their  low  shoes  and  I 
summer  clothes  until  the  thermometer 
drops  to  a point  where  these  become  actu- 
ally uncomfortable. 

The  above  dates  are  only  suggested, 
however.  Every  store  will  have  to  figure 
out  the  best  week  for  running  such  an  ; 
Exposition,  according  to  its  own  local  con- 
ditions. 

Make  It  a Men’s  Event 

Whatever  week  you  finally  decide  on, 
however,  don’t  mix  up  your  Men’s  and 
Boys’  Exposition  with  any  women’s  event. 
Make  it  strictly  a men’s  affair.  Take  a 
good,  strong  whack  at  the  argument,  con- 
stantly advanced  against  the  department 
store,  that  it  is  a women’s  store,  and  give 
a distinctly  masculine  atmosphere  to  this 
Exposition. 

In  What  Part  of  Store 

Having  settled  upon  the  proper  week, 
your  next  problem  is  in  what  part  of  the 
store  the  Exposition  should  be  held. 

Probably  your  men’s  furnishings  de- 
partment is  on  the  main  floor.  If  so,  make 
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it  the  hub  of  your  Exposition.  The  men’s 
. and  boys’  clothing  departments,  however, 
should  be  very  important  factors  in  your 
exploitation  work. 

If  these  also  are  on  the  main  floor,  the 
problem  of  location  is  settled.  If  they  are 
above  the  main  floor,  however,  they  must 
be  represented  in  some  way  in  your  men’s 
furnishings  section. 

Special  Clothing  Display 

Such  stores  as  have  their  men’s  fur- 
nishings on  the  main  floor  and  the  cloth- 
ing above  the  main  floor  may  well  move 
one  or  more  show  cases  of  men’s  and  boys’ 
clothes  down  into  the  furnishings  depart- 
ment, so  that  everyone  who  comes  near 
that  department  will  be  forced  to  notice 
that  you  feature  men’s  clothing. 

Put  on  these  displays  a sign  telling  as 
much  about  your  clothing  department,  the 
range  of  clothes  it  carries,  the  service  it 
offers,  etc.,  as  can  be  crowded  into  the 
show  card  and  yet 
be  easily  read. 

The  big  feature 
of  your  Fall  Exposi- 
tion of  Men’s  and 
Boys’  Wear,  how- 
ever, must  be  the 
windows.  It  has 
been  thoroughly 
demonstrated  that 
for  attracting  men’s 
trade  window  space 
is  the  most  valuable 
kind  of  advertising ; 
therefore,  to  insure 
the  success  of  the 
Exposition  give  up 
practically  all  of 
your  windows,  for 
that  week  at  least, 
to  the  playing  up  of 
men’s  and  boys’ 
wear. 

And  whatever  is 
done  by  the  men’s  departments  and  by 
the  display  manager  should  be  backed  up 
by  team-work  on  the  part  of  all  the  other 
departments,  so  as  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  the  Exposition  in  every  way 
possible.  All  salespeople  should  be  duly 
instructed. 

Feature  All  Possible  Lines 

The  merchandise  included  in  this 
event  will,  of  course,  cover  every  item  of 
men’s  and  boys’  wear  from  head  to  foot, 
and  “from  the  hide,  out.”  Clothing,  fur- 
nishings of  all  kinds,  shoes,  underwear, 
hosiery,  hats,  etc.,  suggest  themselves  nat- 
urally, but  there  are  many  other  lines 
that  should  be  included  in  the  Exposition. 
Among  these  are  umbrellas,  shaving  sets, 
brushes,  jewelry,  sporting  goods  and  trav- 
elers’ requisites.  Other  lines  will  readily 
suggest  themselves. 

A Striking  Example 

There  are  also  certain  household  de- 
vices that  are  strictly  for  men’s  use.  For 
example,  the  man  who  has  to  get  up  early 
in  the  morning,  with  the  thermometer 
around  zero,  to  start  the  furnace  will  be 
interested  in  the  furnace  clock,  which 


turns  on  the  draught  at  the  appointed  hour. 
Such  goods  may  well  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  side  lines,  however,  since  the  main 
purpose  of  the  Exposition  is  to  exploit 
men  and  boys’  wear. 

Daily  Specials 

After  you  have  decided  on  the  mer- 
chandise which  is  to  be  featured  the  next 
step  is  to  provide  some  special  attraction 
for  every  day  of  Exposition  week. 

Select  six  articles  of  men’s  and  six  arti- 
cles of  boys’  merchandise,  and  put  on  each 
article  an  attractive  price.  Feature  in  the 
window  and  in  the  department  one  of 
these  men’s  and  boys’  specials  on  each  day 
of  the  Exposition  week.  It  is  better,  if 
you  can  arrange  it,  not  to  buy  special  mer- 
chandise for  the  occasion,  but  take  goods 
from  stock.  In  any  case,  however,  the 
merchandise  must  be  standard  in  every 
way,  so  that  it  will  properly  represent  your 
store  and  your  men’s  stocks.  In  selecting 


these  daily  specials  choose,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, goods  which  mgn  are  in  the  habit 
of  buying. 

w Way  to  Get  Men  In 

Advertise  in  your  newspaper  space  and 
by  signs  in  windows  and  department  that 
the  men’s  wear  specials  can  be  purchased 
only  by  men,  and  the  boys’  wear  specials 
only  by  boys,  though  the  latter  may  be  ac- 
companied by  parents.  Accompany  these 
statements  with  the  explanation  that  the 
special  price  is  made  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  more  men  and  boys  acquainted  with 
the  store  and  giving  them  a chance  to  see 
for  themselves  what  a splendid  line  of 
men’s  and  boys’  goods  are  carried  in  its 
stocks. 

To  avoid  antagonizing  the  women  folks 
explain  that  your  reason  for  not  offering 
the  goods  to  women,  except  at  regular 
prices,  is  because  you  want  the  men  to 
know  what  the  women  already  realize, 
namely,  the  advantage  of  trading  at  your 
store. 

As  you  want  to  reach  the  men,  avoid 
odd  prices  as  you  would  “p’ison.”  If  you 
select  as  your  Monday  special  men’s  50- 
cent  silk  socks,  advertise  them  at  30  cents, 
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or  35  cents,  not  at  29  cents  or  34  cents. 

Men  do  not  care  about  odd  pennies. 
Practically  no  men’s  store  quotes  odd 
prices.  Take  the  tip  and  price  your  men’s 
goods  accordingly. 

Suggestions  as  to  Advertising 

The  details  of  the  advertising  cam- 
paign for  this  Fall  Exposition  of  Men’s 
and  Boys’  Wear  are  dealt  with  in  a sepa- 
rate article  in  this  issue.  Here,  however, 
we  may  recommend  that  the  bulk  of  the 
advertising  appropriation  for  the  Exposi- 
tion week  be  spent  in  exploiting  men’s  and 
boys’  goods.  Some  store  managers  who 
have  gone  over  this  plan  with  Men’s 
Economist  staff-members  have  decided  to 
devote  the  bulk  of  the  week’s  appropri- 
ation to  their  Exposition. 

Women  Will  Co-operate 

One  live  merchant  in  a Texas  town  of 
7000  feels  that  advertising  to  men  and 

boys  exclusively 
during  Exposition 
week  will  not  only 
prove  to  be  the 
surest  way  of  reach- 
ing them,  but  is 
also  certain  to  in- 
terest the  women. 
In  his  opinion,  the 
Exposition  will  be 
so  unusual  and  yet 
so  logical  that  the 
curiosity  it  arouses 
will  be  general 
enough  to  fully 
maintain  his  aver- 
age sales  on  strictly 
women’s  lines. 

You  can  be 
pretty  sure  in  ad- 
vance of  having  the 
women’s  interest 
and  co-operation. 
Probably  7 5 per 
cent  of  your  women  customers  buy  goods 
for  some  man — brother,  husband,  son  or 
father,  and  for  one  or  more  boys.  These 
women  will  be  well  pleased  to  have  their 
men  folks  brought  to  realize  the  good 
points  of  their  favorite  store,  the  quality 
of  its  merchandise  and  the  excellence  of 
its  service. 

Style  Demonstration 

Now  for  the  main  Exposition  feature 
of  the  event:  a window  Style  Show  for 
men. 

Some  department  stores  have  hesitated 
to  conduct  a Style  Show  for  men.  They 
regarded  a Style  Show  as  a woman’s  propo- 
sition. They  held  to  the  old-time  belief 
that  men  will  not  take  time  to  attend  a 
Style  Show  within  the  store,  will  not  sit 
in  an  auditorium  for  an  hour  or  two  and 
watch  a display  of  men’s  wear.  They  had 
in  mind  a Style  Show  for  men  conducted 
along  the  same  lines  as  the  Style  Show  for 
women  is  operated. 

True  enough,  men  will  not  go  inside 
a store  to  see  a Style  Show.  But  if  the 
Show  is  put  where  they  cannot  help  see- 
ing it,  the  men  will  give  it  attention.  So 
will  the  entire  public,  for  that  matter; 
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f I 'HERE  is  one  thing  you  can  depend  on: 
your  men  customers  will  keenly  appreciate 
the  unfailing  reliability  of  Centemeri  Gloves. 
And  they  will  show  their  appreciation.  Your 
Men’s  Department  will  take  on  added  activity 
under  the  influence  of  Centemeri  styles.  Your 
occasional  customers  will  become  permanent 
— when  they  find  that  the  high  quality  of  the 
Centemeri  Gloves  you  sell  them  yields  the 
greatest  possible  economy. 


Centemeri 

Gloves 

jGtMEN 


“THE  GLASCOTT” 

Men’s  P.  X.  M.  Buckskin 
Natural  color 

No.  395  Hercules  sewn,  2 tone  emb. 
Price  $27.50  the  dozen 


The  perfection  of  Centemeri 
Men’s  Gloves  is  the  result  of 
45  years  of  constant  im- 
provement. 


Centemeri  Gloves  are  made  for  men  that  appre- 
ciate honest  merchandise,  skillfully  made  of 
carefully  selected  materials. 

Place  your  order  now.  We  would  like  to — but 
we  cannot — guarantee  how  long  present  LOW 
prices  will  hold — so  we  earnestly  advise  imme- 
diate action.  And  before  the  Winter  is  over 
you  will  find  the  investment  worth  more  than 
you  paid  for  it.  Write  for  samples. 

Ask  questions! 


MEN’S  MOCHA 


MEN’S  MOCHA 


MEN’S  CAPE 


MEN’S  CAPE 


UNLINED 


UNLINED 


WASHABLE 


WASHABLE 


Grey  only ; to  10 
No.  151  Half  P.  K. 
Price  $16.50  the  dozen 


Grey  only ; 7^  to  10 
No.  185  P.  K. 
Price  $18.00  the  dozen 


Buff  and  tan 
No.  139  P.  K. 
Price  $18.00  the  dozen 


Tan,  black  and  buff 
No.  100,  Oriental,  P.  X.  M.. $13.50 
No.  109,  Kassan,  P.  X.  M. ..  15.50 


Two  per  cent,  ten  days;  thirty  days  extra. 
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Men  find  time  to  watch  anything  that  in- 
terests them. 

In  fact,  men  have  been  known  to  crowd 
in  front  of  a window  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  block  traffic  in  front  of  the  store.  This 
may  happen  with  your  Exposition.  If  it 
does,  be  mighty  glad  of  it,  for  the  news- 
L papers  will  give  you  some  first-class  pub- 
licity. In  any  case,  your  Fall  Exposition 
of  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  in  general,  as 
well  as  your  window  Style  Show  in  par- 
ticular, will  be  unusual  enough  to  deserve 
news  articles  in  your  local  papers. 

A word  of  caution  to  the  newspaper 
editors  in  advance  may  save  a lot  of 
trouble.  Show  them  your  plans  and  de- 
tails and  ask  them  to  handle  the  proposi- 
tion as  a serious  one.  Particularly  warn 
them  against  publishing  humorous  write- 
ups of  the  event.  Even  a woman’s  Style 
Show  has  been  ruined  by  such  thoughtless 
treatment. 

As  Many  Windows  as  Possible 

However,  to  get  due  recognition  your 
window  Style  Show  must  be  on  an  im- 
pressive scale.  If  you  have  a big  battery 
of  windows  use  two,  three  or  even  more. 
A small  store,  with  only  one  or  two  win- 
dows, can  make  a proportionately  impres- 
sive Style  Show,  dependent,  of  course,  on 
the  character  of  the  display. 

Of  course,  you  will  have  your  windows 
lighted  and  your  window  Style  Show  in 
full  swing  during  the  evenings.  One  ad- 
vantage of  running  the  Style  Show  during 
the  daytime  lies  in  the  fact  that  men,  more 
than  women,  are  accustomed  to  making 
quick  decisions.  When  a man  sees  a suit 
in  your  windows  or  something  else  that 
appeals  to  him  he  is  likely  to  buy  it  at 
once,  whereas  his  wife  will  shop  around 
before  making  a purchase. 

Prices  and  Show  Cards 

But  men  like  to  know  the  price.  They 
will  not  go  into  a store  and  ask,  as  most 
women  do.  They  want  all  the  informa- 
tion possible,  along  with  the  goods,  in  the 
window. 

Moreover,  cut  prices  do  not  make  the 
same  appeal  that  they  do  to  women.  Show 
the  men  what  you’ve  got;  give  them  the 
details ; quote  even-money  prices,  and  keep 
away  from  price  comparisons. 

Let  your  daily  special  be  the  only  un- 
derpriced offering  in  your  windows  during 
the  Exposition.  But  all  your  windows 
should  represent  the  store  accurately.  If 
you  regularly  carry  men’s  suits  up  to  $40 
or  $50  show  some  of  these,  with  prices  and 
descriptions,  so  that  the  man  who  had  no 
idea  of  the  line  of  merchandise  you  carry 
may  be  educated  in  that  respect. 

Young  Men  from  the  Store 

A Style  Show  is  more  effective  if  liv- 
ing models  are  used.  The  problem  of  get- 
ting such  models  can  best  be  solved  by 
taking  neat,  trim  and  confident  young  men 
from  your  own  store  and  training  them 
in  style  demonstration.  Give  them  a talk 
a week  or  two  before  the  Show;  let  them 
go  into  the  window  and  get  accustomed  to 
being  before  the  public.  Once  they  get 
into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  they  will  enjoy 
it.  But  the  boss  and  the  department  heads 


have  got  to  be  firm  about  it  at  the  start. 

Women  at  a Style  Show  are  interested 
primarily  in  style;  men  are  interested  in 
fit,  wear,  workmanship  and  other  mer- 
chandise details  as  well  as  price.  A men’s 
Style  Show,  therefore,  should  exploit  the 
latest  styles  and  at  the  same  time  demon- 
strate the  goods.  Having  a man  in  the 
Style  Show  window  to  point  out  to  the 
crowd  on  the  sidewalk  the  style  features 
and  other  important  details  will  increase 
interest  in  the  merchandise. 

Other  Window  Display  Hints 

As  above  suggested,  the  more  window 
space  you  give  to  the  exploiting  of  your 
Fall  Exposition  of  Men’s  and  Boy’s  Wear 
and  the  better  you  utilize  that  space,  the 
bigger  will  be  the  success  of  the  event. 
To  get  the  greatest  value  from  the  window 
space  novel  displays  should  be  devised  and 
frequent  changes  should  be  made. 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  the  displays 
will  be  novel  and  effective  call  together 
your  adman,  your  display  manager,  your 
department  heads  and  your  leading  sales- 
people. Lay  before  them  the  suggestions 
here  given  and  others.  Having  stimulated 
their  thought,  you  will  bring  out  many  ex- 
cellent suggestions  for  striking,  novel  and 
sales-making  windows. 

Daily  Special  Window 

Plan  a display  which  will  advertise  each 
special  much  in  the  same  way  as  you  will 
advertise  it  in  your  newspapers.  Take  a 
special  in  hosiery,  for  example.  Do  not 
crowd  the  window.  Show  just  two  units 
of  display — one  of  men’s  hose  in  various 
colors,  and  one  of  boy’s  hose  in  the  proper 
range  of  styles.  Show  clearly  the  quality 
and  the  price.  These  specials,  of  course, 
call  for  a comparative  price. 

In  a prominent  place  in  the  window 
have  a sign  stating:  “This  is  our  special 
for  to-day.”  Accompany  this  with  the 
brief  statement  that  the  men’s  special  can 
be  bought  by  men  only,  and  give  the  rea- 
son why.  Treat  the  boys’  special  in  the 
way  indicated  above. 

Demonstration  Windows 

Another  type  of  window,  aimed  pri- 
marily at  getting  attention,  will  demon- 
strate the  proper  way  of  packing  a travel- 
ing bag.  Few  men  are  clever  at  packing  a 
bag  or  can  get  the  most  into  it  without 
creasing  and  rumpling.  Have  someone  in 
the  window  and  let  him  pack  a bag,  or  a 
suitcase,  or  a trunk,  say  every  fifteen 
minutes.  This  in  itself  will  show  mer- 
chandise, especially  if  as  each  article  is 
picked  up  a card  is  shown  giving  descrip- 
tion and  price,  and  calling  attention  to  the 
men’s  and  boys’  department. 

When  the  packing  is  completed  the 
shade  is  drawn,  and  a sign  is  displayed 
showing  when  the  next  demonstration  will 
begin. 

Proving  the  Quality 

Another  window  may  demonstrate  the 
fastness  of  colors.  There  has  been  much 
talk  about  the  inferiority  of  the  dyes  used 
and  many  retailers  hesitate  to  guarantee 
the  fastness  of  colors. 

If  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 


shirts  in  your  stock  are  fast  color,  or  if 
they  are  guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer, 
fix  up  the  window  like  a laundry  and  put 
a laundress  in  it — perhaps  an  old  negro 
mammy — who  will  wash,  wring,  dry  and 
iron  those  shirts  all  day  long.  Hang  the 
shirts  on  a line  in  the  window  and  have 
her  take  them  down  and  wash  them  again 
and  again.  Put  a sign  in  the  corner  of 
the  window  stating  that  your  shirts  for 
men  and  boys  are  “fast  color,  tub  proof 
and  sun  proof.” 

Another  effective  window  will  show 
the  tests  which  prove  that  cloth  is  all 
wool.  Show  the  porcelain  vessel  on  a tri- 
pod with  spirit  lamp  for  boiling  the  cloth 
in  a solution  of  caustic  soda.  Show  bot- 
tles containing  the  chemical.  In  a tea 
strainer  show  the  little  bit  of  residue  from 
pure  wool  cloth  after  boiling.  But  do  not 
have  this  kind  of  window  unless  the  cloth 
in  your  suits,  etc.,  is  all  wool. 

Have  one  stocky  window  of  men’s  nov- 
elties, such  as  the  furnace  clock  we  men- 
tioned, guns,  pipes,  knives,  traveling  bags, 
camping  outfits — anything  that  is  strictly 
a man’s  piece  of  merchandise.  Tell  the 
man  where  he  can  get  it  in  your  store. 
Have  samples  on  display  in  your  men’s 
department. 

Show  What  to  Wear 

For  a style  window  show  the  correct 
dress  for  men  for  formal  occasions,  for 
business  wear,  for  sport  wear,  etc.  This 
merchandise  may  be  shown  as  a regular, 
still  life  display,  or  you  can  demonstrate 
it  on  live  models.  But  be  sure  to  have 
show  cards  explaining  every  detail. 

A window  showing  correct  and  incor- 
rect combinations  of  shirt  and  tie,  incon- 
gruous color  combinations,  etc.,  will  make 
a hit.  This  is  a live  model  demonstration. 
In  one  corner  of  the  window  there  may 
be  a screen,  behind  which  the  model  can 
make  his  various  changes. 

Boys’  Wear  Displays 

Besides  having  boys’  clothes  and  fur- 
nishings in  your  Style  Show  windows,  and 
special  windows  have  a stocky  window  of 
novelties  for  boys,  from  the  toy  depart- 
ment, the  cutlery,  or  wherever.  This  win- 
dow will  attract  just  as  much  attention 
from  the  boys’  as  the  men’s  novelty  win- 
dow will  from  the  grown-ups. 

Be  sure  to  have  all  the  window  displays 
mannish  in  effect.  Also  make  each  of  them 
a real  advertisement  for  the  men’s  and 
boys’  department. 

Can  Be  Co-operative 

A store  can  run  this  Men’s  and  Boys’ 
Wear  Exposition  alone,  or  can  join  with 
other  department  and  dry  goods  stores  in 
its  town  and  thus  make  it  a great  local 
event.  Either  way  it  should  be  successful. 
If  it  is  done  properly  it  will  make  a big 
sensation,  get  a lot  of  business  and  build 
a lot  of  new  customers. 

But,  whether  it  is  done  by  one  store 
or  by  several  in  co-operation,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  avoid  anything  approaching  a price 
war.  That  would  simply  disgust  men  and 
make  a failure  out  of  what  otherwise  would 
have  proved  a big  success. 
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A Small  Display  that 

Makes  Big  Sales 


DISPLAY  CARTON 

contains  one  dozen  boxes  of 
Boston  Garters,  assorted  col- 
ors. Box  tops  of  four  new  de- 
signs in  beautiful  colors. 


\OUR  own  experience  probably  shows 
you  that  the  giving  of  sensible  Christmas 
presents  is  gaining  in  popularity  every  year. 
The  great  increase  each  season  in  the  sale 
of  our  holiday  gift  boxes  of  Boston  Garters 
is  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  fact.  In- 
crease your  profits  by  taking  full  advantage 
of  this  tendency  in  holiday  buying. 

Our  Christmas  boxes  have  tops  with  four 
different  designs  in  beautiful  colors.  They 


make  quick  sales  because  nearly  everyone 
knows  the  Boston  Garter  and  the  attractive 
package  does  the  rest.  Get  a liberal  supply 
— they  take  up  so  little  room  that  you  can 
utilize  them  in  many  places  on  your  coun- 
ters and  in  your  show  windows.  They  will 
make  bright  spots  in  your  stock  and  give 
your  store  a holiday  look.  To  be  sure  of 
your  supply,  please  order  early.  We  try  to 
anticipate  the  demand  each  year,  but  almost 
invariably  the  supply  runs  short. 


Make  extra  holiday  profits 

These  Christmas  packages  solve  the  problem  of 
many  business  men  who  give  small  remembrances  to 
a number  of  employes.  Many  more  would  do  so 
if  the  idea  was  suggested  to  them.  You  probably 
have  among  your  customers  a merchant  or  manufac- 


by  taking  orders  NOW 

turer  who  employs  a large  number  of  men.  Why 
not  suggest  to  him  the  idea  of  giving  each  employe  a 
holiday  box  of  Boston  Garters?  By  soliciting  such 
orders  you  may  make  some  large  Christmas  sales 

NOW. 


This  combination  set  of  sleeve 
bands  and  Boston  Garters  is 
packed  one  dozen  to  the  car- 
ton in  the  following  assort- 
ment only:  One  white,  four 
baby  blue,  one  black,  two  lav- 
ender, two  tan,  two  gray. 


GEORGE  FROST  CO. 

Makers  Boston 

C.  E.  CONOVER  CO. 

Selling  Agents 

New  York  Chicago 

St.  Louis  Baltimore 


September  9,  1916 
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How 


to  Advertise  Exposition  of  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear 


Find  Out  What  Makes  Good  Copy  for  Men — Make  Men’s  Copy  Different  from  Regular  Advertising — 

Use  Large  Cuts  and  a Few  Words  in  Display  Type 


How  to  advertise  the  Fall  Exposition 
of  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear?  This  question 
will  have  to  be  answered,  so  far  as  details 
are  concerned,  by  the  advertising  man  of 
each  store  that  will  hold  such  an  event  as 
is  described  in  the  preceding  pages.  There 
are  some  general  points,  however,  that 
apply  to  all  stores. 

The  whole  idea  is  a radical  departure 
from  what  stores  have  done  before,  and 
it  should  be  backed  up  by  a radical  de- 
parture in  the  advertising. 

A Striking  Departure 

To  hold  the  Men’s  and  Boys’  Exposition 
at  all  will  be  nothing  short  of  a revolution 
to  many  dry  goods  and  department  store 
heads,  for  the  reason  that  it  will  tend  to 
divert  attention  from  their  women’s  de- 
partment. In  other  words,  they  may  feel 
that  using  such  a big  amount  of  space  for 
men’s  wear  as  to  make  women’s  wear  seem 
secondary  for  the  time  being  will  be  like 
flying  in  the  face  of  fortune. 

But  ask  yourself  these  questions,  Mr. 
Adman : 

Have  I made  so  little  impression  talk- 
ing continuously  to  the  women  of  my  town 
that  they  will  stop  coming  to  my  store  if  I 
stop  giving  them  the  great  bulk  of  my  ad- 
vertising efforts  for  one  week  out  of  fifty- 
two?  On  the  other  hand,  would  not  an 
appropriate  ad,  displayed  to  challenge  the 
attention  of  men,  and  written  to  inform 
men  all  about  something  especially  for 
men,  be  a relief  and  an  acceptable  novelty 
to  the  regular  readers  of  my  advertising — 
the  women  ? 


A News  Feature 

Also  consider  whether  a short  advertis- 
ing campaign  especially  for  men  will  keep 
any  woman  away  from  your  store.  Would 
not  such  a campaign  put  the  element  of 
news  into  your  advertising?  And  news  is 
just  what  present-day  advertising  is  said 
by  experts  to  need  so  badly. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  there  is  no 
intention  here  to  suggest  that  advertising 
to  women  be  omitted  entirely.  To  devote 
to  the  women’s  departments  during  the 
week  in  question  about  as  much  space  as 
is  given  to  the  men’s  department  under 
ordinary  circumstances  would  be  reason- 
able. And  in  every  woman’s  ad  invite  the 
reader  to  bring  her  father,  husband, 
brother  or  son  to  the  “Fall  Exposition  for 
Men  and  Boys.” 

The  more  the  advertising  man  ponders 
on  these  questions,  the  more  he  will  realize 
that  the  departure  involved  will  be  a good 
thing  for  the  whole  store,  because  it  will 
get  new  interest  into  his  advertising. 

Will  Well  Repay  Effort 

We  assume  that  the  advertising  man 
has  read  the  foregoing  article  on  How  to 
Conduct  a Fall  Exposition  of  Men’s  and 
Boys’  Wear.  If  not,  read  that  article 
thoroughly.  If  the  Exposition  is  staged 
in  your  store  along  the  lines  suggested  in 


that  article  it  will  be  worth  every  bit  of 
study  and  effort  that  the  advertising  man 
can  put  into  it. 

Aim  Copy  at  Men 

Any  store  that  will  go  the  whole  dis- 
tance with  the  staging  and  other  features 
of  the  event  will  be  ready  to  go  all  the 
way  with  the  advertising.  The  first  ques- 
tion will  be  “How  to  advertise  it?”  and  this 
invariably  begins  with  “How  much?” 
After  deciding  how  much,  the  next  ques- 
tion is  “copy.”  Good  display  is  also  very 
important,  but  good  display  is  very  often 
suggested  by  good  copy.  Too  much 
thought,  therefore,  cannot  be  put  into  the 
copy,  more  especially  as  it  is  harder  to  at- 
tract men  through  advertising  than  it  is 
to  attract  women  by  the  same  means. 

Give  Men’s  Copy  Local  Flavor 

The  best  retail  advertising  copy  is  that 
which  has  the  local  flavor,  and  it  takes  the 
man  who  is  on  the  spot  and  breathes  the 
local  atmosphere  to  impart  that  flavor. 
And  the  copy,  from  the  first  word  to 
the  last,  must  be  written  directly  to  the 


Readers  of  Sports 

WATCH  THIS  SPACE 


Suggestion  for  Preliminary  Ad 


man  reader.  This  is  not  a simple  thing 
to  do. 

The  average  advertising  man  does  not 
realize  the  degree  in  which  his  advertising 
has  come  to  be  addressed  to  women,  the 
extent  to  which  he  says  things  for  the 
woman’s  eye  and  ear.  Generally  speaking, 
the  better  the  advertising  man  the  cleverer 
he  is  in  putting  things  so  they  will  impress 
the  women. 

Start  now,  therefore ; study  some  of  the 
best  advertising  for  men  and  find  out  ivhcit 
makes  it  good  copy  for  men. 


Make  Display  Different,  Too 

As  to  display,  the  principal  thing  to 
keep  in  mind  is  to  make  the  advertising  of 
the  Fall  Exposition  of  Men’s  and  Boys’ 
Wear  different  from  your  regular  adver- 
tising. The  change  will  be  all  the  more 
effective  if  your  advertising  has  an  estab- 
lished character  typographically. 

The  best  advertising  to  men  is  clean- 
cut  in  appearance.  It  is  generally  domi- 
nated by  a large  cut.  The  display  is  sim- 
ple. In  the  best  advertising  to  men  as 
little  display  as  possible  is  used  and  that 
display  is  very  strong.  The  usual  depart- 
ment store  ad  consists  of  many  small  ads 
“under  one  roof,”  so  to  speak.  Each  small 
ad,  or  section,  has  its  display,  with  main 
head,  subheads,  etc.  The  man’s  ad  we 


have  in  mind  will  have  a fairly  heavy  or 
special  border,  a big,  eye-catching  cut  of  a 
full  length  man’s  figure,  a few  words  *ir 
display  type  and  everything  else  as  far  as 
possible  subordinated  thereto.  The  display 
type  might  read:  “You’ll  be  Glad  You’re 
a Man  This  Week.” 

With  such  a layout  you  can  tell  your 
story  in  a complete  form,  and  the  men  will 
read  it. 

In  What  Part  of  Paper 

As  to  the  ad’s  position,  here  are  some 
things  to  bear  in  mind  : 

You  do  not  want  your  large  copy  to  be 
missing  from  the  position  it  usually  occu- 
pies. You  do  not  want  to  hide  your  Men’s 
Week  splurge  from  your  women  readers, 
since  widespread  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  women  will  mean  greater  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  men.  All  things  consid- 
ered, therefore,  the  position  in  the  paper 
which  the  store’s  ad  regularly  occupies  will 
be  the  best  position  for  the  big  ad  which 
is  to  be  the  opening  gun  in  this  campaign 
for  attracting  men’s  business. 

After  that,  it  will  be  up  to  you  to  keep 
up  the  public  interest  as  long  as  the  event 
lasts.  Therefore  the  entire  week’s  cam- 
paign must  be  planned  in  advance.  If  it 
is  left  to  haphazard  inspiration  and  ful- 
fillment the  advertising  will  be  half-baked 
and  ineffective,  and  the  results  will,  all  too 
probably,  be  the  same. 

Card  Ads  on  Sport  Page 

A direct  appeal  to  men  from  the  news- 
paper’s sporting  page  ought  to  prove  ef- 
fective. To  do  this  to  the  best  advantage, 
a week  before  the  date  set  for  the  event 
begin  inserting  small,  distinctive  “cards” 
on  that  page.  Use  new  copy  every  day- 
copy  that  will  lead  the  reader  right  up  to 
your  big  announcement  when  the  event  is 
all  ready.  This  series  of  preliminary  ads 
on  the  sporting  page  might  be  so  devised 
as  to  set  everybody  guessing.  On  this 
page  we  present  a suggestion  for  one  of 
these  preliminary  ads. 

Here  are  titles  for  other  advance  ads : 
“High  School  Cheering  Squad  Watch  This 
Space  “Followers  of  Football  Watch  This 
Space;”  “High  School  Team  Supporters 
Watch  This  Space;”  “Voters  of  Livetown 
Watch  This  Space.” 

On  the  day  the  first  large  ad  appears 
run  the  small  ad  with  border  and  this  text : 
“It’s  on  Page  8 To-day.” 

It  will  be  a good  idea  to  use  in  the  large 
ad  a repetition  of  the  small  ad,  changing 
the  text  inside  the  border.  This  will  link 
up  the  ad  with  the  small  preliminary  at- 
tention-getters. 

Other  ways  of  advertising  to  supple- 
ment the  newspaper  ads,  including  circu- 
lar letters,  posters,  dodgers,  etc.,  will  sug- 
gest themselves. 

♦ 

“H  ow  Brown  Made  New  Customers,”  in 
the  Shoe  Section,  offers  perfectly  good  ideas 
to  men’s  wear  heads. 
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•7/i'v  Business  was  Leo 


. . 
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today  despite  pressure 
meet  tbe  present  raw 


And  it  is  on  a quality  basis 

to  make  garments  at  a price  to 
material  situation. 

Tke  men  wko  mkerited  tke  treasure  of  P-  Q-A  prestige  are  standing 
firm  on  tke  policy  of  keeping  P-Q-A  standards  intact. 

w e know  tkat  tkis  is  good  kusmess  kecause,  despite  increased 
capacity,  we  are  going  at  top  notck  to  stay  even  witk  P-Q-A  demand. 

And  we  know  tkat  we  are  underwriting  tke  future  kusmess  of  our 
customers  kecause  tke  P-Q-A  quality  tkat  kuilt  up  tkis  organization 
and  kelped  to  estaklisk  tke  city  of-  Piqua  s reputation  for  quality 
union  suits,  remains  aksolutely  sterling. 

M erckants  wko  kelieve  in  quality  first  will  find  a distinct  appeal 
m P-Q-A  garments— tkeir  wor  tk  and  their  akility  to  command 
a price  tkat  means  profit. 


Tke  Piqua  Hosiery  Company 


Makers  of  Piqua  s First  and  Best  Union  Suits 


\ 


PIQUA,  OHIO 


\ 
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Attractive  Boys’  Wear  Showing,  by  H.  H.  Tarrasch,  Display  Manager  for  the  F.  & R.  Lazarus  & Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Developing  Men’s  Clothing  Business  in  the  Department  Store 


Written  for  the  Men’s  Economist,  by  Robert  Lazarus  of  the  F.  R.  Lazarus  & Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


In  our  individual  case,  the  problem  of 
developing  a men’s  clothing  business  is  dif- 
ferent and  simpler  than  that  of  a new  de- 
partment store  or  a department  store  that 
has  developed  from  a woman’s  specialty 
business.  This  concern  was  founded  in 
1851,  and  for  fifty-eight  years  made  its 
reputation  by  a great  and  growing  men’s 
business.  This  was  the  first  store  west  of 
the  Alleghenies  to  conduct  a boys’  depart- 
ment as  a separate  department;  women’s 
clothing  and  a number  of  auxiliary  depart- 
ments were  added  in  1909,  and  complete 
dry  goods  departments  a year  and  a half 
ago. 

Can  Be  Overcome 

In  the  average  department  store  80  to 
90  per  cent  of  the  customers  who  enter 
the  doors  are  women,  and  the  average  man 
objects  to  finding  himself  surrounded  by 
a crowd  of  women,  or  to  force  his  way 
through  aisles  filled  with  women,  or  to  be 
jammed  into  an  elevator  filled  with 
feminine  shoppers.  It  makes  him  uncom- 
fortable and  ill  at  ease. 

The  average  man  finds  the  atmosphere 
of  the  average  department  store  uncon- 
genial ; he  feels  less  free,  less  in  his  own 
element,  than  he  does  in  a clothier’s  shop. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  obstacles  which 
the  department  store  must  face  and  must 
overcome  in  some  fashion,  if  the  men’s 
wear  group  of  departments  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful. 

Where  Remedy  Lies 

The  atmosphere  must  be  made  more 
congenial  or  sufficient  other  advantages  or 
attractions  must  be  provided  for  the  pros- 
pective customer,  to  overcome  this  disad- 
vantage. 

Obviously,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
remedy  this  condition  as  far  as  possible. 
Many  department  stores  have  a separate 


entrance  for  the  men’s  group.  This  is  an 
excellent  idea,  wherever  it  is  practicable. 

Because  of  the  many  small  departments 
which  demand  first-floor  representation, 
the  men’s  clothing  section  is  invariably  on 
one  of  the  upper  floors.  This  immediately 
suggests  a separate  elevator. 

Special  Elevator  for  Men 

When  we  moved  into  our  new  depart- 
ments some  seven  years  ago,  we  installed  a 
“Quick-Service”  elevator  to  the  men’s 
clothing  department.  The  idea  was  very 
successful.  Men  felt  that  they  were  being 
given  special  attention  in  the  new  building 
and  that  the  men’s  sections  would  not  be 
slighted. 

Some  two  years  ago,  when  the  men’s 
clothing  department  was  firmly  established 
in  the  new  building  this  elevator  was  taken 
out  to  make  other  use  of  the  valuable  space 
it  was  occupying.  But  it  had  served  its 
purpose  in  showing  the  people  the  attitude 
of  the  store  toward  the  old  departments. 

Men’s  Restaurant 

When  we  opened  a high-class  restau- 
rant on  the  fifth  floor  of  our  building  (a 
restaurant  unique  in  service  and  food,  in 
many  ways)  we  installed  a separate 
“Men’s  Room,”  which  has  amply  justified 
itself. 

All  these  things  we  have  done  with  the 
purpose  of  retaining  our  identity  to  men 
as  a men’s  store,  and  to  prevent  this  from 
being  overshadowed  by  the  many  innova- 
tions and  additions  for  women. 

Other  Elements  in  Success 

There  are  many  things  which  contrib- 
ute to  the  success  of  a clothing  department 
in  a department  store.  Among  these  the 
following  are  of  prime  importance  : 

1.  Live  furnishings,  hat  and  shoe  sec- 
tions. 


2.  Sufficient  publicity. 

3.  Liberal  stocks. 

4.  Cloth  value,  as  well  as  style,  in  the 
clothing. 

Let  us  consider  these  in  the  order 
named. 

Each  Line  Helps  Others 

The  effect  of  the  various  men’s  depart- 
ments on  one  another  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
aggerated. Every  sale  made  in  any  of 
these  departments  tends,  in  the  long  run, 
to  help  all  the  others,  for  it  tends  to  bring 
the  customer  into  the  store  regularly  for 
that  item. 

Sooner  or  later  the  customer  is  bound 
to  see  something  in  one  of  the  other  de- 
partments that  will  attract  him,  or  the 
salesman  will  tell  him  of  the  new  last  in 
shoes,  or  the  new  hat  or  the  new  overcoat 
that  he  would  like  to  have  him  see. 

The  departments  offering  furnishings, 
which  mean  small  outlay,  and  which  are 
patronized  many  more  times  during  the 
season  than  the  clothing  department,  will 
help  establish  a “shopping  habit”  in  the 
customer  for  that  particular  store,  and 
this  is  likely  to  have  a decided  influence 
when  the  customer  is  considering  buying 
a suit  and  where  he  will  go  to  select  it. 

The  excellence  or  poorness  of  the  as- 
sortments and  the  service  in  the  collar  de- 
partment has  a real  connection  with  the 
success  of  the  clothing  department,  and 
the  clothing  buyer  should  realize  this  fact 
and  use  his  influence  in  improving  each  de- 
partment in  the  men’s  group  to  the  highest 
possible  point. 

Adequate  Advertising  Essential 

The  men’s  clothing  department  must 
be  given  adequate  publicity.  Did  you  ever 
consider  this  fact  sufficiently — that  fully 
90  per  cent,  and  perhaps  95  per  cent,  of 
the  customers  that  enter  the  men’s  cloth- 


( Continued  on  page  23) 
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Making  Men’s  Department  a Real  Man’s  Store 


Written  for  the  Men’s  Economist  by  Robt.  T.  Ramsay,  Head  of  the  Men’s  Furnishings 

Department  of  L.  S.  Ayres  & Co.,  Indianapolis 


One  year  ago  L.  S.  Ayres  & Co.  changed 
the  location  of  their  men’s  furnishings  de- 
partment and  enlarged  it  to  meet  certain 
logical  conclusions  which  pointed  toward  a 
sure  increase  in  business.  The  result  jus- 
tified the  changes,  especially  since  the  first 
of  the  year— over  100  per  cent  gain. 

We  assumed  that  a department  store 
has  one  advantage  over  the  exclusive  men’s 
store,  namely,  the  fact  that  women,  who 
buy  a considerable  portion  of  men’s  wear- 
ables, much  prefer  to  shop  in  the  depart- 
ment store  than  in  a man’s  store.  In  every 
other  way  the  department  store  is  handi- 
capped, and  our  effort  has  been  to  over- 
come these  handicaps. 

Cater  to  Masculine  Ideas 

First,  the  average  man  is  as  averse  to 
entering  a woman’s  store  as  the  woman  is 
to  entering  a man’s  store.  To  tempt  his 
patronage  we  placed  our  men’s  shop  in  the 
corner  between  two  entrances  on  the  street 
floor ; thus  a man  may  enter  and  purchase 
without  crossing  a single  aisle  devoted  to 
women’s  wear. 

We  felt  also  that  women  salespeople 
must  be  taboo  in  such  a department ; so 
we  acted  accordingly.  The  section  employs 
men  only,  and  experienced  men  at  that — 
capable,  well-dressed  young  men  who  have 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  men’s  styles  and 
the  man  temperament. 

Guide  Woman  Purchasers 

The  manager  of  the  department  was 
originally  a men’s  furnishings  buyer  for  a 


man’s  store  and  is  not  swerved  from  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  during  that  train- 
ing. 

To  make  our  point,  women  are  prone, 
in  buying  men’s  wear,  to  lean  toward  the 
ornate  and  fantastic.  (Note  the  Christmas 
tie  and  slipper  jokes.)  We  do  not  indulge 
this  weakness ; everything  purchased  must 
be  of  good  quality  and  correct  style,  and  a 
woman  is  never  encouraged  to  choose  any- 
thing likely  to  displease  the  more  conser- 
vative taste  of  her  husband. 

We  recently  added  golf  and  tennis 
goods  to  the  attractions  of  the  department, 
and  have  placed  automobile  accessories  in 
a section  reached  by  a basement  stairway 
opening  adjacent. 

Quick  Change  Making 

And  we  speed  up;  we  wrap  parcels  at 
the  counter,  and  we  strive  to  have  change 
returned  by  the  time  the  package  is  ready. 

We’ve  made  a real  man’s  store,  where 
any  man  may  be  safe  in  his  purchases  and 
satisfied  with  the  service.  Even  when  our 
customer  is  a woman  we  look  beyond  her 
to  the  man  who  must  wear  what  she  pur- 
chases. That’s  logical  and  the  quality  and 
growth  of  our  men’s  furnishing  business 
strengthen  our  determination  to  continue 
along  the  same  line. 

Care  in  Special  Sales 

Special  sales  have  not  been  banished, 
but  they  are  not  carried  to  the  extreme 
usual  to  the  department  store.  When  we 
do  hold  sales  the  merchandise  is  carefully 


selected  and  temptingly  priced,  but  not  ex- 
travagantly advertised. 

The  apparent  result  is  that,  while  we 
never  attain  the  startling  figures  of  others 
in  the  line,  our  general  business  is  better 
and  steadier.  This  also  is  a condition  with 
which  we  are  very  well  satisfied. 

4 

Economisms 


Without  being  unduly  suspicious,  mer- 
chants, especially  in  the  smaller  centers, 
will  do  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  old  prov- 
erb that  “all  is  not  gold  that  glitters.”  It 
pays  to  be  wary. 


Retailers  who  desire  to  obtain  the  best 
results  from  their  underprice  offerings 
must  follow  them  up,  quickly  make  such 
changes  as  are  necessary,  and  keep  all  vis- 
itors to  the  store  informed  as  to  the  offer- 
ings. 


There  are  various  conditions  which  in 
themselves  ought  to  put  merchants,  when 
dealing  with  strangers,  on  their  guard 
against  signing  contracts,  incurring  pecu- 
niary obligations,  or  paying  out  money  to 
such  parties. 

There  are  a number  of  points  to  which 
merchants  should  give  personal  study  and 
attention  before  finally  passing  on  archi- 
tect’s plans  for  a new  store  or  an  addition, 
and  in  the  solution  of  such  problems  the 
Economist  freely  offers  its  assistance. 


In  the  Men’s  Furnishings  Department  of  L.  S.  Ayres  & Co.,  Indianapolis 
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MEN’S  ECONOMIST  SECTION 


Be 

Prepared! 

for  School  Opening  and 
Early  Fall  Trade 


New  Pinch  Back  Cap 


The  Campus 

^4.50  per  doz.  and  upward 

Also  other  leading  styles — 
the  Jockey,  Torpedo,  Over- 
land, Kingston,  “Golfer,” 
etc. 


The  Trooper 


per  doz.  and  upward 


The  Wm.  Tell 


at  per  doz.  and  upward 

Large  variety  of  styles  and 
patterns  in  cloth  Headgear. 


Best  Values 

on  earth  to  retail  50c  and 

$1.00 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


Feldstein  Bros.  Co. 

Makers  of  Arrow  Brandi  Caps 
New  York’s  Greatest  Cap  House 

687-689  Broadway 
New  York 


Is  Your  washsuit 

department  making  a profit? 

Many  retailers  have  settled 
their  washsuit  “troubles”  by 
coming  to  Gotham. 

Priced  exceptionally  low, 
Gotham  washsuits  retain  all 
the  appearances  and  quali- 
fications of  suits  that  sell  for 
much  more. 

If  you  want  a most  profitable 
washsuit  business,  come  to 
Gotham’s  showrooms. 


GOTHAM  NOVELTY  CO. 

Manufacturing  Boys’  Washable  Suits  since  1892 

37  to  41  West  26th  Street,  New  York 

Chicago:  L.  M.  WANGERSHEIM,  914  Medinah  Bldg. 


Gotham 
salesmen 
are  now  on 
the  road. 

Drop  a card 
and  be 

sure  that  you 
see  the  line. 


Catalog  No.  19 

of 

Norwich  Fixtures  Now  Ready 

It  will  be  to  the  advantage  of 
all  interested  in  the  use  or 
purchase  of  Display  Fixtures 
to  have  a copy  of  this  catalog. 
Market  conditions  have  ne- 
cessitated an  increase  in  all 
prices,  making  this  catalog 
necessary  for  a complete  under- 
standing of  the  situation. 

Send  for  One 


The  Norwich  Nickel  & Brass  Co. 

Norwich,  Conn. 


New  York 
712  3roadway 


SALESROOMS: 


Boston 

26  Kingston  St. 
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Cut-Price  Shirt  Sale  Should  Be  Cut  Out 

So  Says  Officer  of  Big  and  Successful  Manufacturing  Concern — Also  Scores 
Department  Store’s  Buying  Methods — Sees  Improvement  All  ’Round,  However 


What  many  will  regard  as  one  of  the 
most  authoritative  and  forceful  state- 
ments yet  heard  in  regard  to  the  cut-price 
shirt  sale  was  made  by  Louis  B.  Tim,  sec- 
retary of  the  Manhattan  Shirt  Co.,  in  a 
recent  interview  given  by  him  to  a staff- 
member  of  the  Men’s  Economist. 

Mr.  Tim’s  outspoken  opposition  to  sales 
is  wrell  known  to  the  shirt  trade.  His  anti- 
sale ideas  are  reflected  in  the  policy  of  the 
Manhattan  Shirt  Co.  That  concern  has 
discouraged  shirt  sales  this  summer  to  the 
extent  that  it  declined  to  fill  orders  for 
goods  to  be  offered  in  under-price  sales. 

Despite  his  positive  ideas  in  regard  to 
the  inadvisability  of  shirt  sales,  Mr.  Tim 
Lankly  admitted  the  necessity  for  cutting 
prices  in  order  to  force  clearance  of  “un- 
desirable” merchandise,  and  on  this  point 
he  did  not  make  exception  of  his  own  com- 
pany’s goods.  Said  he:  “Any  merchan- 


1 ■ eyygg r" ' 

What’s  Your  View? 

Mr.  Department  Store  Man, 
what  is  your  answer  to  what  Mr. 
Tim  says  about  your  methods  of 
doing  business?  The  Men’s  Econo- 
mist publishes  his  ideas,  in  view  of 
the  potency  of  publicity  in  the  rem- 
edying of  evils.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, we  gladly  open  our  columns 
to  merchants  and  men’s  wear  de- 
partment managers  who  desire  to 
express  their  views  on  this  ques- 
tion. 


dise  that  is  slow  moving  because  of  sizes, 
colors  or  patterns,  is  undesirable  merchan- 
dise.” 

Points  Out  Abuse 


“It  is  the  abuse  of  this  legitimate 
means  of  keeping  stocks  clean  and  fresh,” 
continued  Mr.  Tim,  “that  I am  out  against 
— for  example  the  announcement  of  ‘$5 
Silk  Shirts  Reduced  to  $1.95’  when  only 
the  bosom  is  silk.  That  is  the  kind  of  fraud 
I am  fighting.” 

And  that  this  prominent  manufactur- 
er’s aggressiveness  amounts  to  more  than 
mere  words  is  evidenced  by  his  activity 
in  connection  with  the  legal  aspect  of  the 
kind  of  advertising  he  denounces. 

Largely  through  Mr.  Tim’s  personal 
efforts,  the  District  Attorney  of  New  York 
County  has  established  a special  depart- 
ment of  his  office  for  the  prosecution  of 
fraudulent  advertising.  “In  an  astonish- 
ingly short  space  of  time,”  said  Mr.  Tim, 
“one  conviction  has  been  made,  and  two 
other  cases  are  now  under  investigation.” 

Department  Stores  Big  Offenders 


Mr.  Tim  said  that  his 
shirt  sales  were  carried 


activities  against 
on  in  the  interest 


of  retailers  who  merchandise  their  stores 
on  the  basis  of  good  goods  and  operate 
their  business  according  to  clean  and  fair 
methods.  “Shirt  sales,  as  carried  on  in 
the  manner  practised  in  the  past,”  he  con- 
tinued, “are  a serious  question  to  all  re- 
tailers, those  who  are  most  prone  to  ex- 
aggerated advertising  as  well  as  those  who 
know  that  real  progress  is  based  on  main- 
taining the  quality  and  the  value  of  the 
goods  they  sell.” 

Comments  on  Department  Stores 

Among  the  stores  that  have  been  most 
notorious  for  their  shirt  sales  Mr.  Tim 
regards  the  department  stores,  generally 
speaking,  as  the  worst  offenders.  When 
asked  if  he  did  not  believe  that  the  de- 
partment store  would  eventually  be  the 
great  natural  outlet  for  all  men’s  mer- 
chandise, Mr.  Tim  replied:  “Not  while 
they  practise  their  continuous  sale  meth- 
ods, preferring  to  feature  low  price  or 
special  price  to  the  merits  of  their  mer- 
chandise.” 

Calls  Buyers  Unbusinesslike 

Continuing  his  comments  on  depart- 
ment store  methods,  he  said: 

“One  of  the  principal  barriers  to  con- 
structive methods  in  department  stores 
is  the  frequency  with  which  the  buyers 
are  changed.” 

The  buyers  themselves  also  came  in  for 
some  strong  criticisms  from  Mr.  Tim.  He 
asserted  that  in  many  cases  friendship  or 
enmity  toward  a manufacturer  warps  the 
buyer’s  judgment  as  to  what  he  shall  buy 
or  from  whom  he  shall  buy  it.  “This  is 
particularly  so,”  he  added,  “if  the  buyer 
has  been  in  business  for  himself.  You  can 
gamble  on  it  that  any  house  which  made 
him  come  to  time  in  the  matter  of  pay- 
ments is  not  going  to  have  much  of  his 
trade.”  Mr.  Tim  also  recognizes  the  prac- 
tice, so  usual  with  the  new  buyer,  of  dis- 
paraging the  lines  of  merchandise  bought 
by  his  predecessor,  regardless  of  how 
worthy  their  quality  or  how  well  they  are 
selected. 

One  Week  Long  Enough 

While  recognizing  the  less  satisfactory 
conditions,  however,  Mr.  Tim  views  with 
optimism  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
and  the  general  improvement  in  condi- 
tions. Said  he,  in  this  connection : 

“‘Merchandise  of  standard  quality  is 
coming  into  its  own  more  and  more  every 
day.  More  department  stores  are  selling 
good  merchandise  for  men.  Retailers  and 
manufacturers  who  maintain  quality  dur- 
ing the  present  inflated  condition  of  the 
market  will  be  repaid  with  greater  public 
confidence.” 

Fewer  Shirt  Sales  This  Year 

He  expressed  elation  over  the  fact  that 
this  year  shirt  sales  have  been  fewer  and 
later — a condition,  by  the  way,  for  which 
Mr.  Tim  is  entitled  to  no  little  share  of 
credit.  “To  make  shirt  sales  later  tends 


to  make  them  shorter,”  he  remarked, 
adding,  “I  contend  that  one  week  is  long 
enough  for  any  legitimate  clearance  of 
undesirable  goods.” 

Concerted  Movements 

As  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the 
overcoming  of  the  sale  mania  Mr.  Tim 
pointed  to  the  concerted  action  that  has 
been  taken  in  various  sections  of  the 
country  for  the  discouraging  of  sales.  He 
made  particular  mention  of  such  a move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  merchants  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  in  certain  cities  in  Okla- 
homa. Incidentally,  the  Economist  has 
referred  to  the  get-together  spirit  of  mer- 
chants in  Chicago  and  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in 
deciding  to  put  off  their  clearance  sales 
until  later  in  the  season  than  formerly. 

He  also  commended  the  system  in  force 
in  the  store  of  Mullen  & Bluett,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  “It  is  a saleless  store,”  says 

Standardize  Service 

By  classifying  the  different  divi- 
sions of  the  store  organization  ac- 
cording to  their  function  in  the 
operation  of  the  business; 

By  working  out  a plan  for  the 
systematic  exchange  of  ideas  be- 
tween the  different  divisions  of  the 
store’s  working  force; 

By  educating  the  under-help  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the 
store’s  real  purpose  and  the  real 
meaning  of  good  selling  service; 

By  educating  store  executives 
and  officials  to  the  value  of  getting 
the  point  of  view  and  the  every- 
day experiences  of  the  junior  help 
in  the  latter’s  direct  dealings  with 
the  public; 

By  systematically  reflecting  the 
best  ideas  of  the  founders  and 
builders  of  the  business  in  every- 
thing the  store  does:  buying,  sell- 
ing, advertising,  service  and  mer- 
chandising. 


he,  “a  basement  store  being  conducted  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  selling  out  the  broken 
lots  from  the  upstairs  departments. 

Says  Outlook  Is  Better 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Tim,  formed  by 
long  personal  contact  with  retailers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  that  merchants  who 
have  seen  the  folly  of  the  special  sale  and 
have  dropped  it  like  the  other  methods 
so  much  better  that  they  would  not  think 
of  going  back  to  their  old  policy.  The 
gains  that  are  being  made  he,  therefore, 
believes  to  be  permanent.  As  to  the  im- 
proved conditions  during  the  present 
summer,  he  regards  them  as  indicating 
that  more  dealers  have  seen  the  light,  and 
this  he  does  not  attribute  wholly  to  a 
scarcity  of  merchandise. 
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Higher  Prices,  Lower  Qualities,  in  Men’s  Wear 


Much  Talked  Of  Scarcity  Not  Apparent,  as  Far  as  Shipments  Are  Concerned — Price  Condi- 
tions That  Confront  Manufacturers  as  Spring  Season  Approaches 


During  the  "last  few  weeks  retailers 
have  been  busy  receiving  fall  merchandise. 
Those  who  plunged  heavily  in  the  expec- 
tation that  manufacturers  would  be  able 
to  deliver  only  a part  of  the  orders  are 
having  some  surprises.  It  has  turned  out 
that  manufacturers  are  in  a position  to 
deliver  more  merchandise  than  their  cus- 
tomer’s desire  to  put  in  stock  all  at  once. 
Certain  large  retailers  say  they  have 
already  received  deliveries  of  men’s 
clothing  and  furnishings  which  are  not 
due  until  later  in  the  season. 

In  general,  this  ability  of  manufac- 
turers to  deliver,  in  most  lines  of  men’s 
wear,  reverses  many  predictions,  made  six 
months  ago,  to  the  effect  that  the  opposite 
condition  would  prevail  at  this  time.  The 
present  conditions,  moreover,  will  recall 
to  regular  readers  of  these  columns 
the  consistent  manner  in  which  the 
Men’s  Economist  has  advised  distributors 
to  buy  on  the  basis  of  their  needs  rather 
than  on  any  theory  as  to  what  the  manu- 
facturers will  or  will  not  be  able  to  de- 
liver. 

Caution  Repays  Manufacturer 

Manufacturers  who  reduced  the  size 
of  many  of  their  customers’  orders  will 
now  have  the  appreciation  of  those  retail- 
ers, while  other  manufacturers  who  did 
not  exercise  such  discretion  have  already 
had  heavy  cancellations. 

To  the  manufacturer  who  has  abetted 
the  retailer  in  overbuying,  there  is, 
moreover,  a more  immediate  danger  than 
that  of  loss  of  his  customers’  confidence. 
That  danger  lies  in  the  uncertainty  as  to 
fabrics,  many  of  which  do  not  come  up  to 
sample  and  thus  furnish  a ready  pretext 
on  which  retailers  may  claim  the  right  to 
return  surplus  merchandise. 

Prices  Up;  Qualities  Down 

If  anything  is  as  consistent  as  the  up- 
ward course  of  prices,  it  is  the  downward 
movement  of  quality.  Some  of  the  higher 
class  men’s  and  boys’  clothing  manufac- 
turers have  received  complaints  about  the 
merchandise  they  recently  delivered.  This 
condition  is  so  general,  however,  that  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  amount  of  goods 
returned  will  be  as  serious  as  it  has 
threatened  to  be  in  some  quarters.  Retail- 
ers will  not  return  merchandise  to  one 
manufacturer  if  they  can  do  no  better  else- 
where. 

That  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  im- 
provement in  the  dye  situation,  for  ex- 
ample, is  evidenced  by  a letter  sent  out 
under  date  of  Aug.  23  to  its  members  by 
the  National  Association  of  Clothiers.  In 
this  letter  the  clothing  manufacturers 
were  warned  that  the  dye  troubles  of  the 
woolen  mills  were  no  less  acute  than  previ- 
ously and  were  counseled  not  to  give  any 
guarantee  as  to  colors  for  spring.  The 
clothing  manufacturers  were  also  advised 
to  have  their  salesmen  call  the  retailers’ 
attention  to  this  matter. 


The  upward  course  of  prices  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  quotations  over  and  above 
those  at  the  opening  dates  on  reorders  for 
fall  fabrics. 

For  the  next  lightweight  season  there 
has  now  developed  a marked  improvement 
in  the  demand  for  blue  serge,  and  it 
is  now  said  that  extensive  sales  of  this 
fabric  were  made  before  the  season  was 
formally  opened.  The  fancy  worsteds  and 
woolens  had  their  opening  late  in  August, 
and  the  buying  was  so  active  that  many 
of  the  lines  have  already  been  withdrawn. 
On  the  whole,  however,  there  is  not  the 
tendency  toward  reckless  buying  that  was 
seen  in  other  seasons. 

A large  business  is  being  done  in  mate- 
rials for  cheap  suits  for  men  and  boys, 
such  as  manipulated  fabrics  of  solid  color, 
dyed  in  the  piece. 

While  the  general  tendency  on  the  part 
of  retailers  is  toward  conservatism,  there 
is  still  a very  noticeable  freedom  in  buy- 
ing; and  this  will  probably  continue  as 
long  as  prices  are  on  the  up  grade.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  the  opinion  that  what  a mer- 
chant buys  now  at  a high  price  he  will  not 
have  to  pay  more  for  later  on. 

Here  and  there  a manufacturer  is  seen 
who  makes  the  assertion  that  selling  is 
easier  than  ever. 

Big  Shirt  Season 

Had  the  conditions  of  undersupply  and 
overselling  during  the  last  year  been  any- 
thing like  what  they  were  painted  there 
would  have  been  no  August  shirt  sales  this 
summer.  As  it  is,  in  many  sections  of  the 
country  the  people  who  read  the  news- 
paper ads  have  not  noticed  any  particular 
difference  from  other  summers  in  this  re- 
spect. Nevertheless,  consumers  who  fol- 
low up  the  ads  have  not  found  the  assort- 
ments and  bargains  up  to  former  years, 
and,  therefore,  many  have  been  more  dis- 
appointed than  they  would  have  been  had 
there  been  no  shirt  sales  at  all. 

On  the  whole,  the  men’s  shirt  business 
has  had  a bumper  season.  Merchants  in 
sections  of  the  country  that  have  had  espe- 
cially hot  weather  have  called  upon  shirt 
manufacturers  to  make  advance  deliveries 
of  fall  goods.  Liberal  orders  were  booked 
three  weeks  ago  in  the  show-rooms  of 
shirt  houses  from  samples  for  next  spring 
with  which  the  roadmen,  in  most  cases, 
are  only  now  starting  out. 

Shirt  Fabrics  and  Colors 

Despite  the  alarm  about  the  unreliabil- 
ity of  colors,  many  of  the  leading  shirt 
houses  will,  as  in  the  past,  give  an  un- 
qualified guarantee  of  fast  color.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  many  manufactur- 
ers who  are  less  positive,  stating  that  their 
colors  are  “commercially”  fast.  One  re- 
markable fact  about  the  colors  in  shirtings 
is  that  they  will  be  even  more  conspicuous 
next  year  than  they  are  at  present. 

Shirts  are  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule  of  upgoing  prices.  Labor  is  higher 


and  cotton  shirtings  have  advanced  50  to  A 
70  per  cent  in  the  last  year.  The  shirt 
which  sold  over  the  counter  at  $1.50  this 
spring  and  summer  will  bring  $2  in  1917. 

While  some  of  those  in  the  market  pre-  , l 
diet  a large  season  for  Japanese  crepes — 
which  are  shown  in  a great  variety  of 
unique  and  conspicuous  stripes — other  au- 
thorities are  equally  certain  that  the  Japa- 
nese crepe  shirt  will  never  be  good  sum-  i 
mer  merchandise.  One  prominent  manu- 
facturer said  to  a Men’s  Economist  staffr 
member,  “To  the  man  who  has  worn  silk 
shirts  a Japanese  crepe  shirt  will  feel  like 
a board.”  There  is  general  agreement 
over  the  prediction  that  next  spring  will  . i 
surpass  any  previous  season  in  silk  shirts, 
especially  those  of  high  grade. 

The  Cuff  Question 

Word  comes  to  the  Men’s  Econo- 
mist from  a reliable  source  that  the  stiff 
cuff  will  be  popular  for  next  summer  wear. 
Retailers  will  do  well  to  study  this  ques- 
tion carefully  in  placing  their  orders  with 
the  men  now  on  the  road. 

The  high  price  of  work  shirts  will  be 
the  cause  of  much  comment  when  the  man 
who  has  always  bought  a black  sateen, 
blue  chambray  or  khaki  shirt  for  50  cents 
finds  that  he  has  to  pay  75  cents  or  go 
without.  And  the  negligee  shirt  that  will 
sell  for  50  cents,  if  there  is  such  a thing, 
will  be  very  skimpily  made  and  unsatis- 
factory. 

Neckwear  Conditions 

With  the  price  of  raw  silk  jumping 
from  $4.25  to  $6  per  pound  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  suggest  the  price  trend  in  men’s 
neckwear.  In  this  industry,  too,  wages  are 
10  per  cent  higher,  while  the  operatives 
work  10  per  cent  less  time,  and  dyeing 
charges  are  much  higher.  Manufacturers 
of  certain  standard  lines  of  neckwear, 
however,  will  not  move  up  their  prices 
quite  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

As  reported  several  months  ago  in 
these  columns,  neckwear  that  sells  for  25 
cents,  50  cents,  etc.,  this  fall,  will  not  com- 
pare with  the  old  values  at  those  prices. 

If  the  same  silk  is  used,  the  size  of  the 
scarf  will  be  very  much  smaller;  where 
the  old  size  is  maintained  the  quality  will 
have  to  be  noticeably  inferior. 

Adjust  Retail  Prices 

The  increase  in  neckwear  quotations 
will  be  no  sharper  than  in  other  lines  of 
men’s  furnishings.  They  all  point  to  the 
folly  of  attempting  to  hold  to  established 
retail  prices.  While  good  times  prevail 
and  men  are  working  for  good  wages,  they 
are  not  going  to  lower  their  standards. 
The  retailer  who  is  taking  advantage  of 
this  time  of  opportunity  to  trade  up  will 
realize  that  his  customers  are  not  going 
to  lower  their  standard  of  dress  to  save 
25  cents  on  a necktie. 

Retailers  have  prepared  for  a big  sea- 
son in  men’s  hats.  Soft  hats  will  be  more 
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QUE 


TION 


What  Would  You  Do 

If  someone  rented  a store  next  to  yours — 

made  it  look  as  nearly  like  yours  as  possible — if  they  put  out  a sign  over  the  store  that  looked 

like  yours  and  tried  to  make  shoppers  think  they  were  in  your  store?  It  might  be  business — 
but  it  would  be  a peculiar  one — trying  to  get  profit  out  of  your  efforts,  your  reputation,  and  your 
investment. 

Would  you  want  to  do  business  with  a firm  that  did  things  that  way? 

Many  manufacturers  have  been  trying  for 

years  to  imitate  our  Pattern,  but  they  do  not  imitate  our  Quality.  There  are  two  reasons: 
Very  few  of  them  know  how,  and  if  they  knew  how,  they  would  be  tempted  to  cheapen 
their  cost  a little  from  time  to  time.  It  is  mighty  easy  to  reduce  the  Quality,  which  is  a temptation 
many  manufacturers  are  unable  to  resist. 

Coopers  Quality  does  not  vary,  and  it  is  the 

standard  of  the  Union  Suit  Trade,  not  only  with  the  retail  merchant,  but  with  the  consumer, 

who  both  know  that  they  receive  one-hundred  cents  worth  of  value  for  every  dollar  they 
invest  in  our  garments. 


Quality  Since  1876 


The  Classiest 
Garment  Made 


“ One  Smooth , Single  Thickness  of  Cloth  Throughout  the  Crotch ” 

Kenosha -Klosed-Krotch 


PAT’O  OCT.  18,  1910.  PAT’D  AUG.  4,  1914.  COPYRIGHT.  1915,  BY  COOPER  UNDERWEAR  COMPANY 


Kenosha-KJosed -Krotch 

Union  Suits 


Athletic  Nainsooks 


<-  Our  KNIT  Krotch 


The  only  athletic  which  can’t  chafe, 

scald  or  blister.  Because  the  only  one  with 

the  Knit  Krotch.  This  makes  it  softer,  cooler,  non-cling- 
ing, absorbent  and  full  ventilating,  COMFORTABLE 
and  then  our  fabrics  are  superior  values — always. 

Our  knit  goods  for  years  have  been 

known  as  three-season-wear  underwear. 


Values  to  retail  at  $1.00  and  up. 


You  can  make  more  than  your  usual  profit. 


Cooper  Underwear  Co. 


OUR 


WITH 


and  Seat  Section 


BOSTON 
NEW  YORK 
DALLAS 
LOS  ANGELES 


Kenosha,  Wis. 


Line  of  Quality 
Union  Suits 

for 

Men,  Women 
and  Children 
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Popularize  the  Profit-Bringing  Lines 

A Year’s  Study  of  the  Daily  Demand  of  a Store’s  Clientele  Will  Prove  That 
One  or  Two  Lines  Bring  the  Biggest  Steady  Profit 


“How  can  I popularize  my  best  profit- 
maker?”  The  clothing  buyer  often  asks 
himself  this  question,  especially  if  the  line 
is  one  that  appeals  to  a narrow  class  of 
trade.  The  line  may  be  one  of  the  higher 
priced  brands,  or  it  may  be  a medium 
priced  one,  but  one  that,  due  to  peculiar 
wholesale  or  marketing  conditions,  per- 
mits of  a better-than-usual  profit.  Natu- 
rally, the  retailer  craves  a bigger  volume 
than  usual  and  a quicker  stock  turn.  Thus 
the  question  arises : How  to  make  it  a popu- 
lar line  and  still  preserve  its  reputation  as 
quality  clothing? 

Analyze  Your  Lines 

It  is  an  advertising  and  a merchandis- 
ing situation  combined.  Most  such  situ- 
ations are.  There  are  probably  five  or 
six  lines  in  the  department’s  stocks.  One 
or  two  sell  rapidly  at  a small  profit,  one 
or  two  sell  steadily  at  a fairly  good  profit, 
and  one  sells  slowly  at  a big  profit.  The 
last-named  grade  is  the  one  that  the  cloth- 
ier wants  to  push  along  to  a big  volume. 
But  he  is  afraid  to  try  to  make  it  popular, 
for  fear  of  making  it  seem  to  be  a cheaper 
grade — a less  value  for  the  money  than  it 
really  is. 

What  the  retailer  ought  to  find  out 
is : who  buys  the  other  grades.  Are  there 
any  possibilities  among  them  for  expand- 
ing the  outlet  of  that  good  profit-maker? 
This  requires  a little  extra  systematic 
study  of  the  business,  an  extra  that  a great 
many  department  managers  think  they 
are  too  busy  to  give.  But  it  is  worth 
extra  effort;  and  there  is  a simple  way  to 
begin  to  make  this  effort. 

Begin  with  Salesmen 

Educate  the  salesmen  to  study  custom- 
ers’ needs  when  they  come  in  to  buy.  No 
customer  knows  just  exactly  what  he 
wants  when  he  comes  in.  Even  the  cus- 


tomer who  has  a price  range  laid  out  for 
himself  may  change  it,  if  good  reasons  are 
pointed  out. 

But,  first,  the  store’s  steady  customers 
must  be  classified  as  accurately  as  possible 
in  the  salesman’s  mind.  Otherwise,  he 
will  have  no  definite  knowledge  on  which 
to  base  his  study  of  the  trade.  It  would 
be  only  guesswork  to  state  how  many  reg- 
ular customers  a given  salesman  serves 
in  a week ; so  let  us  assume  that  he  serves 
three  a day,  eighteen  a week.  In  small 
stores  this  might  be  high,  in  larger  ones 
low.  But  it  will  serve  to  bring  out  the 
idea. 

One  Salesman’s  Customers 

Salesman  Brown  serves  three  custom- 
ers a day  on  an  average,  then — three  men 
whose  business  with  the  store  is  steady 
enough  to  rank  them  as  “regulars.”  He 
gets  acquainted  with  them,  naturally.  Six 
of  them,  he  notices,  buy  medium  priced 
goods ; eight  lean  toward  the  popular  priced 
lines;  two  buy  the  best  clothes  in  the 
store. 

There  is  no  rule  as  to  which  grade 
brings  the  best  profit,  but  it  is  safe  to 
figure,  in  this  case,  that  the  highest  priced 
line  does.  Fewer  buy  it,  but  every  time 
they  do  the  store  gets  a good  profit.  How 
to  get  more  of  the  eighteen  to  buy  this 
line? 

Yearly  Records 

The  salesman  keeps  a record  of  his 
sales  for  a year.  He  jots  down  in  a note- 
book enough  material  to  enable  him  to  as- 
sure himself  at  the  end  of  a year  that  the 
ratio  among  his  regular  customers  is  about 
the  same  week  in  and  week  out — six 
medium  priced ; eight  popular  priced ; two 
high  priced.  He  says  to  himself : “The  six 
buy  that  grade  because  the  goods  and  the 
price  just  about  fit  their  ideas  of  what  to 
pay  and  what  to  get.  The  eight  are  actu- 


ated by  price  alone ; their  idea  of  value  has 
little  effect.  The  two  see  what  they  want 
in  the  element  of  style,  fit  and  wear  in 
the  higher  priced  goods.” 

If  the  salesman  is  thus  fortified  with 
accurate  data  he  can  work  intelligently  on 
his  fourteen  customers,  those  who  do  not 
buy  the  better  grade. 

He  can  begin  to  educate  some  of  his 
customers  to  buy  better  goods,  pointing 
out  that  the  difference  in  money  is  slight 
and  the  extra  value  is  great. 

Good  Ideas  in  the  Ads 

The  argument  he  makes  direct  to  cus- 
tomers will  make  good  argument  in  the 
store’s  clothing  ads.  It  will  bring  out 
the  theme,  “It  pays  to  buy  the  best,  even 
though  it  costs  a little  more,”  but  not  in 
those  words  perhaps. 

Bring  out  the  idea,  but  temper  it  to 
suit  the  needs  of  the  store’s  regular  cus- 
tomers. There  is  no  great  difference  be- 
tween the  price  of  a medium,  a popular 
and  a high  grade — only  a dollar  or  two. 
But  customers  fail  to  see  this,  unless  edu- 
cated to  it  by  the  store  where  they  do  their 
trading. 

Should  Study  Customers 

It  is  a study  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  salesforce.  They  meet  the 
customers. 

Gradually,  as  the  percentage  begins  to 
lean  toward  the  profit-making  line,  stock 
up  a little  more  with  it,  until  your  depart- 
ment becomes  known  for  that  special  value 
in  men’s  clothing. 

But  you  must  work  at  it.  No  miracle 
is  going  to  take  place  in  the  department. 
You  are  going  to  apply  one  of  the  big 
rules  for  increasing  business.  One  of 
them  is  getting  new  customers;  the  other 
is  getting  the  old  customers  to  buy  better 
goods. 


Developing  Men’s  Clothing  Business  in  Department  Stores 


ing  department  actually  make  purchases? 
In  the  women’s  ready-to-wear  and  similar 
departments  the  percentage  is  consider- 
ably smaller.  This  means  that  men  do  not 
shop  around.  They  do  not  go  from  place 
to  place  inspecting  and  comparing.  They 
usually  come  to  buy,  and  not  to  look.  You 
must,  therefore,  attract  them  to  your  store 
through  other  means  than  the  quality  of 
your  merchandise. 

Right  Way  to  Merchandise 

For  this  reason  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
men’s  group  should  be  favored  over  other 
departments,  both  in  advertising  and  in 
window  display.  A window  of  men’s  cloth- 
ing, shown  continually  in  the  same  location, 
is  of  tremendous  advantage  to  the  cloth- 
ing department.  Let  the  public  know  by 


(Continued  from  page  14) 

this  means  that  your  men’s  department  is 
of  vital  importance  to  you. 

A mistake  that  seems  to  occur  in  some 
department  stores  has  to  do  with  faulty 
merchandising.  A men’s  clothing  section 
cannot  be  merchandised  as  close  as  many 
other  departments.  A turnover  of  four 
times  a year  is  good,  and  some  of  the  most 
successful  departments  do  not  come  near 
this  figure.  Style  changes  in  a big  way 
are  slower,  and  while  there  are  tremendous 
demands  at  times  for  certain  things,  these 
demands  represent  only  a fraction  of  the 
entire  normal  demand. 

Give  Cloth  Value 

There  are  many  men  who  “want  what 
they  want,”  and  to  whom  the  fact  that 
something  else  is  in  demand  is  no  argu- 


ment. Stocks  must  be  kept  up.  When  you 
lose  a sale,  you  usually  lose  not  only  that 
sale,  but  the  customer  as  well. 

One  final  point  should  be  carefully 
watched,  if  the  men’s  clothing  business  is 
to  grow  properly.  You  must  give  your 
customers  cloth  value.  From  the  cheapest 
to  the  highest  priced  suits  you  sell  you 
cannot  afford  to  let  a garment  go  out  of 
the  house  that  has  not  good  enough  cloth 
to  give  reasonable  service.  I have  seen 
suits  marked  $30,  excellently  made  by  a 
well-known  house,  but  from  a 90-cent  piece 
of  goods. 

If  you  cannot  produce  a $20  suit  that 
will  give  service,  in  your  better  lines,  drop 
them  at  that  price  and  start  them  at  $25, 
where  you  can  give  the  public  clothes  that 
will  wear. 
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MEN’S  ECONOMIST  SECTION 
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Believe  Me!  It’s  Full  Size  and  Honest. 

You  have  got  to  make  only  one  sale 
of  Quaker  Mills  Underwear — the 
rest  make  themselves. 

Jarico  Hosiery  is  in  the  same  per- 
petual motion  class — -it  keeps  moving. 

For  Men,  Women,  and  Children. 
JAMES  RISK  CO.,  Inc.,  Sole  Distributors 

346  Broadway  New  York 


<< 


Is  Your  Boys’  Pants 
Dept.  Mailing 
Money  for  You? 


School  opens  soon.  Are  you  giving 

the  BEST  VALUES  IN  BLUE 
SERGES  AND  CORDUROYS  TO 
THE  BOYS  OF  YOUR  TOWN? 
ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  QUAL- 
ITY IN  CLOTH.  FULL  SIZE, 
CLEAN  MAKE? 

WILL  YOU  GIVE  100%  VALUE 
TO  YOUR  TRADE?  We  give  you 
VALUE.  Send  in  a sample  order. 
Terms  Net  10  Days. 


#1050  CORDUROY  at 
$9.50  doz.;  heavy  cloth, 
drab  color,  wide  rib; 
full  size  Knickers,  clean 
make.  Watch  pocket, 
belt  loops;  large,  strong 
pockets;  sew-on  but- 
tons, and  buttonhole  on 
strap.  Sizes  4 to  1 7.  A 
VALUE. 

#3402  BLUE  SERGE, 
$ I 4.00  doz.,  1 I oz. ; 
pure  worsted;  guaran- 
teed fast  color;  lined 
throughout.  Full  size 
Knickers;  clean  make; 
sew-on  buttons  on  fly, 
waist  and  strap;  watch 
pocket,  belt  loops;  large, 
strong  pockets.  Sizes  5 
to  17. 


THE  0.  K.  KNEE  PANTS  CO.,  34Greene  St.,  New  York  City 


‘ Ho  w’s  the  Weather  Up  There,  Bill ?y> 

and  the  crowd  will  quickly  surround  “Bill”  to 
hear  him  say: 

“I  Got  ’Em  at  Blank’s  With 
My  New  Suit” 

Advertise  to  boys  by  advertising  they  can  see 
and  grasp. 

“The  Red  Stilts” 

have  created  and.,  are  creating  sensations  among 
the  boys  in  hundreds  of  towns,  and  bring 

Quick  Returns  to  the  Store 
That  Gives  Them 

Increase  your  fall  boys’  clothing  business.  One 
store  says: 

“.  . . . the  day  we  gave  them  away  . . . 

was  one  of  the  biggest  we  ever  did — the  talk 
of  the  town.” 

Write  for  prices 

of  the  Stilts  and  other  big  novelties.  We  are 

specialists  in  this  line. 

S.  L.  de  FABRY 

Little  Silver  New  Jersey 
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The  Buyer  Said  — 

Head  of  Buffalo  Department  Reviews 
Men’s  Clothing  Situation 

Speaking  of  market  conditions  in  the 
men’s  clothing  and  furnishing  lines,  E.  E. 
J Goode,  buyer  for  J.  N.  Adam  & Co.,  Buf- 
; falo,  N.  Y.,  recently  expressed  the  opinion 
; that  the  crest  of  high  prices  as  a result  of 
; war  conditions  abroad  had  been  met  and 
1 passed.  Asked  for  the  particulars  as  to  his 
; grounds  for  this  opinion,  Mr.  Goode  said : 

How  Capital  Helps 

I“The  big  manufacturers  with  plenty  of 
capital  did  not  get  caught  when  supplies 
ran  short  to  anything  like  the  extent  that 
the  little  fellows  did.  The  big  men  were 
protected  either  by  reserve  stocks  of  goods 
» or  by  contracts  upon  which  they  could  de- 
• mand  deliveries.  They  boosted  their 
; prices,  of  course,  whenever  opportunities 
l arose,  and  they  are  holding  their  stocks 
; at  the  boosted  prices,  but  from  all  I can 
; see  they  do  not  appear  to  care  much 
; whether  they  sell  what  stocks  they  have 
\ left  to-day,  or  next  week,  or  next  month. 
' They  believe  every  item  of  merchandise 
i they  have  made  up  can  be  sold  by  them 
! at  the  predetermined  price,  and  if  the  mar- 
■ ket  goes  higher,  at  a price  in  proportion 
■ to  the  increase.  They  appear  to  be  abso- 
lutely confident  of  their  ability  to  dispose 
of  their  entire  output  during  the  season. 

To  Keep  Small  Plants  Busy 

“It  is  not  the  same  with  the  little  fel- 
low ; he  is  one  of  a set  of  men  who  are  not 
j overburdened  with  cash.  Such  manufac- 
turers find  it  imperative  to  keep  their  fac- 
tories running  and  their  force  employed, 
at  least  to  an  extent  which  will  prevent 
its  disintegration.  To  do  this  they  must 
move  their  goods  quickly — to-day  if  they 
can,  to-morrow  if  it  must  be — but  under 
no  circumstances  can  there  be  any  sub- 
stantial delay.  Their  whole  salvation  is  in 
getting  the  made-up  goods  to  the  retailer 
and  getting  his  check,  less  discounts,  by 
return  mail. 

“I  know  several  manufacturers  of  this 
latter  class  who  can  meet  my  requirements, 
but  with  whom  I must  deal  on  a spot  cash 
basis.  That  is  easy  enough  for  any  buyer 
who  represents  a house  such  as  the  one  I 
am  with,  and  the  fact  that  there  are  a 
number  of  such  houses  is  in  itself  sufficient 
to  keep  the  market  down  to  a basis  which 
is  satisfactory  to  the  buyer. 

“I  suppose  these  manufacturers  come 
out  whole  and  perhaps  a little  ahead.  They 
must  make  a profit  or  they  wouldn’t  keep 
on  in  business  year  after  year.  They  pro- 
duce merchandise  that  I can  use,  and  they 
quote  a figure  which  enables  me  to  meet 
the  competition  of  my  neighbors.  As  long 
as  this  condition  exists  I can  handle  their 
goods  and  make  something  on  every  trans- 
action which  I put  through. 

Summer  Stocks  Cleaned  Up 

“One  of  the  notable  features  of  our 
summer  business  of  1916,”  continued  Mr. 
Goode,  “has  been  our  sales  of  Panama  hats 
and  Palm  Beach  suits.  For  some  years  we 
have  had  considerable  trouble  in  moving 


these  suits ; in  fact,  when  this  season 
opened  we  had  some  suits  which  had  been 
in  stock  for  more  than  three  years,  but, 
due  to  the  fact  that  our  sales  of  heavy  gar- 
ments continued  well  into  May — I might 
say  almost  to  the  first  of  June — the  warm 
weather,  when  it  did  come,  produced  an 
instant  demand  for  hot  weather  attire. 

“It  so  happened  that  early  in  this  sum- 
mer we  had  several  big  conventions  in  Buf- 
falo, and  of  those  who  attended  many  came 
in  heavy  suits.  We  promptly  made  a win- 
dow display  of  Palm  Beach  suits  and  the 
delegates  to  the  various  conventions 
bought  them  freely — so  freely  that  we 
cleaned  out  every  suit  we  had  in  stock,  to- 
gether with  a large  purchase  which  I made 
in  the  New  York  market  when  I saw  how 
things  were  going  and  some  substantial 
duplicate  orders  as  well.  The  result  was 
that  although  I handled  a large  number  of 
such  suits  I found  myself  on  Aug.  18  with 
just  a stock  of  three  suits.  In  the  hand- 
ling of  blue  serge  suits  I had  almost  a 
duplicate  experience,  except  that  I had 
none  more  than  a season  old.  They  moved 
quite  as  freely  as  the  Palm  Beach  suits, 
and  when  I took  stock  on  the  date  men- 
tioned I had  but  two  of  them  left.” 

A Men’s  Store 

When  the  Economist  man  asked  for 
more  definite  information  as  to  the  volume 
of  the  transactions  referred  to  Mr.  Goode 
replied : 

“The  Adam  store  is  really  divided  into 
three  sections  by  fire  walls.  The  two 
westerly  sections  are  devoted  entirely  to 
articles  usually  purchased  by  women,  but 
my  section,  the  one  to  the  east — which 
runs  through  the  block,  having  one  en- 
trance on  Main  Street  and  another  in  the 
rear — is  approximately  40  by  200  ft.  This 
is  a men’s  store  pure  and  simple,  and  as 
such  has  a strong  following. 

For  Fall  Sales 

“As  to  the  future,  I plan  my  sale  events 
three  months  or  four  months,  and  some- 
times even  longer,  ahead.  For  example, 
my  initial  fall  opening,  so  far  as  the  men’s 
trade  is  concerned,  will  be  early  in  Sep- 
tember. What  I shall  offer  at  that  open- 
ing has  been  in  stock  here  for  several 
weeks.  The  sale  will  run  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember and  will  be  followed  by  one  which 
will  occupy  something  more  than  half  of 
October.  The  goods  for  that  sale  are  also 
here. 

“It  may  be  all  right  for  men  to  make 
their  first  appearance  in  fall  suits  after 
the  air  gets  good  and  crisp.  I am  not  per- 
sonally interested  in  when  they  wear  them. 
But  I believe  the  suits  should  be  ready  for 
that  first  crisp  day.  Men  talk  about  dis- 
carding their  straw  hats  on  Sept.  15.  Sup- 
pose the  16th  is  warm  and  they  desire 
to  wear  their  new  suit,  why  shouldn’t  they 
wear  it  along  with  their  new  hat?  If  it  is 
too  warm,  and  they  want  to  wear  the  old 
summer  rig  longer,  that  is  their  business, 
not  mine.” 

♦ 

Markowitz  Bros.,  manufacturers  of  bath  robes, 
vests  and  clothing  specialties,  have  removed  from 
699  Broadway  to  840  Broadway,  where  they  have 
more  than  double  their  former  space. 


Higher  Prices 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

popular  than  ever  before.  Light  gray 
shades  will  be  even  more  numerous,  due 
mostly  to  the  scarcity  of  black  and  other 
dark-color  dyes.  For  the  same  reason, 
derbies  will  be  in  lessened  supply. 

Everything  that  enters  into  the  manu- 
facture of  men’s  hats  is  daily  growing 
more  scarce.  This  is  particularly  so  in  the 
matter  of  furs  out  of  which  men’s  felt  hats 
are  made.  The  embargo  on  Australian 
rabbit  skins,  declared  on  account  of  the 
demand  for  these  furs  for  military 
purposes,  will  cut  off  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  supply.  To  the  smaller  manu- 
facturers the  situation  is  already  serious. 
Nutria  and  rabbit  are  the  furs  used  most 
generally  in  making  felt  hats,  though 
beaver  is  also  used  in  some  of  the  finer 
grades. 

All  the  other  items  of  hatmaking  are 
growing  scarcer,  such  as  leather  for  sweat- 
bands,  silks  for  bands  and  trimmings, 
shellac  (without  which  a hat  cannot  be 
made)  and  even  the  paper  and  board  used 
for  the  cartons  in  which  the  hats  are 
packed. 

On  one  well  known  line  of  hats  that 
has  sold  to  the  retail  trade  at  $30  a dozen 
the  price  has  been  increased  $1.20  a dozen 
on  the  soft  hats  through  the  withdrawal 
of  the  discounts  formerly  granted.  On 
derby  hats  formerly  priced  at  $30  a dozen 
there  is  a straight  increase  of  $1.50  a 
dozen,  in  addition  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
discount.  The  intention  of  retailers  who 
carry  this  brand  of  hats  to  make  their 
price  on  them  25  cents  higher  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  right  ideas  of  merchandising. 

Hat  manufacturers  who  have  not  in- 
creased their  old  prices  on  fall  merchan- 
dise are  expected  to  announce  increases 
on  the  lines  for  next  spring  which  the 
roadmen  will  take  out  early  in  October. 

Suspender  Costs  Away  Up 

Suspender  and  garter  manufacturers 
are  also  wrestling  with  the  problem  of 
scarcity  and  high  prices.  With  raw  cotton 
hovering  around  16  cents  a pound,  the 
leather  supply  diminishing  constantly  and 
metal  parts  up  to  several  times  their  nor- 
mal market  value,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  future  of  prices.  The  least  ex- 
pensive process  in  the  production  of  sus- 
penders is  the  bleaching,  and  that  has  gone 
up  100  per  cent. 

The  greatest  problem  seems  to  con- 
front those  concerns  which  manufacture 
branded  goods  and  whose  trademarks 
stand  for  a certain  price.  In  most  cases 
of  this  nature  the  policy  will  be  to  main- 
tain the  quality  and  increase  the  price. 
Unbranded  suspenders  made  to  retail  at 
the  old  prices  such  as  25  cents,  50  cents, 
etc.,  will  have  cheaper  leather,  narrower 
webbing,  etc.  A comparison  of  these  goods 
with  the  merchandise  formerly  sold  at  the 
same  prices  affords  another  reason  why 
the  retailer  should  put  all  his  selling 
efforts  into  trading  up. 

Your  customers  will  forget  paying  a 
high  price,  but  they  will  remember  the  in- 
ferior quality  and  to  your  disadvantage. 


MEN’S  ECONOMIST  SECTION 


The  Sales  Value  of  Standard  Qualit 

■ — was  never  more  vitally  demonstrated  than  under  present  conditions  in  the  Knit  Goods  trade.  Rising  costs  have  invitee 
substitution  and  inferior  workmanship.  {[  Dissatisfied  customers  and  lowered  profits  have  been  the  outcome,  High  Rocl 
Underwear  has  set  the  quality  pace  in  fleeced  wear  for  years;  and  despite  conditions,  that  quality  will  be  maintained.  (lull 
“consumer  satisfaction”  is  a fundamental  in  your  store — ask  your  Jobber  about  High  Rock. 

The  High  Rock  Knitting  Co.,  Philmont,  N.  Y. 


London : 

A.  D.  Singer  & Co. 
77  Fore  Street 


Australia  and  New  Zealand: 

The  Commonwealth  American  Agencies 
105  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  Australia 


Manchester: 
W.  M.  Birch 
33  Piccadilly 


Extraordinary 
Robe  Values 


Silk  cord  trimmed  Lounging 
Robe  with  Slippers  to  match. 
Packed  one  in  a box. 

Send  your  order  now — we  will 
make  up  a sample  assortment  that 
will  prove  to  you  what  ready  sell- 
ers and  profit-makers  “Marbro” 
Robes  are. 

REMOVAL 

Our  removal  from  699  Broad- 
way to  our  new  quarters  at 

? 840  Broadway 

has  been  made  necessary  by 
the  tremendous  sales-increase 
of  “M  arbro  Make”  Bath 
Robes — the  line  of  style,  orig- 
inality and  value. 

Blanket  and  Terry  Bath  Robes, 
$2.25  up. 

Markowitz  Bros. 

840  Broadway 

Formerly  699  Broadway 
,K  New  York 


If! 


One  of  Boston’s  Best  Hotels. 

Suited  to  the  Requirements 
of  Tourists,  Business  Men  and 
their  Families. 

RATES  PER  DAY: 


Single  Rooms  - 
with  bath  - - 

Double  Rooms  - 
with  bath  - - 


- $1.50,  2.50 

- - 2.00  to  4.00 

- - 2.50  to  4.00 

- - 3.00  to  6.00 


Parlor,  Chamber  and 

Bath  - 6.00  to  10.00 

“YE  OLD  ENGLISH  ROOM” 

Same  Standard  as  the  Best  New 
York  Restaurants. 


DOMINATION 

by 

ELBERT  HUBBARD 
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See  What  Others  Do 


Visit  Distant  Stores  as  Customer  and 
Study  their  Ways. 

Mr.  Head  of  the  Store  had  ideas.  Good 
ones.  They  were  not  the  cut-and-dried 
dnd  that  one  gets  from  talking  to  himself 
)r  to  his  immediate  associates  too  much. 
They  were  ideas  gleaned  from  wide  read- 
ng  and  much  contact  with  other  people  in 
his  line,  and  out  of  it.  His  department 
■ store  was  one  of  the  best  in  his  town. 
Taken  as  a whole,  it  led  all  others ; but  one 
or  two  of  his  departments  fell  far  behind 
corresponding  ones  in  the  store — and, 
among  these,  the  boys’  section. 

The  store  head  took  a train  one  day 
and  rode  to  a city  some  hundreds  of  miles 
distant.  He  took  with  him  his  hand- 
satchel  and  his  seven-year-old  son. 

An  Observing  Visitor 

You  guess  the  idea,  of  course.  Yes; 
he  took  his  boy  into  the  biggest  store  in 
the  strange  city.  He  walked  right  into  the 
boys’  department  and  began  buying  a 
complete  outfit  for  his  son. 

Can  you  imagine  any  better  way  for  a 
business  man  to  find  out  new  points  about 
his  business?  Any  better  way  than  letting 
the  other  business  do  for  you  what  your 
business  has  to  do  for  other  people?  There 
may  be  better  ways,  but  this  particular 
store  head  could  not  think  of  them. 

“My  son  needs  a couple  of  suits  and 
some  waists,  stockings  and  other  furnish- 
ings,” was  his  opening  remark  to  the  floor- 
man  who  greeted  them  at  the  boys’  section 
entrance. 

A Sensible  Arrangement 

“You  will  find  everything  for  your  son 
in  this  section,”  was  the  courteous  reply, 
“beginning  with  the  furnishings,  in  their 
order  of  wearing — underwear,  stockings, 
waists — and  ending  at  the  third  section 
with  suits,  both  cloth  and  wash.  Shoes 
and  hats  are  just  beyond.  Shall  I take  you 
there  first,  or  will  you  begin  here  with  the 
furnishings?” 

The  visitor  preferred  to  begin  with  the 
furnishings.  He  was  impressed  with  the 
plan  of  the  department.  He  characterized 
it  as  “from  the  skin  out”  and  “from  the 
head  down.”  It  appealed  to  him  as  a 
rather  remarkable  idea,  beginning  with  a 
child  unadorned,  figuratively,  at  one  end 
of  the  department  and  taking  him  out 
fully  clothed  at  the  other. 

Value  of  Intelligent  Service 

The  process  worked  admirably  with  the 
aid  of  skillful  and  intelligent  salespeople, 
and  it  was  only  a short  time  before  the 
boy  was  “outfitted,”  to  use  an  old  clothing 
store  term,  and  satisfactorily. 

After  he  had  finished  buying  goods  in 
the  boys’  section  the  visiting  merchant 
began  to  study  the  location  and  surround- 
ings of  the  section,  also  to  note  who  was 
in  the  department  and  how  many. 

Well  Located  and  Manned 

The  department  was  accessible  from 
the  men’s  clothing,  on  one  side,  and  the 
women’s  ready-to-wear,  on  the  other.  It 


was  longer  than  it  was  wide,  and  the  cases 
and  fixtures  flanked  one  side,  while  the 
other  was  lined  with  seats  for  customers. 
A central  aisle  ran  down  the  middle  of  the 
department.  Customers  walking  through 
it  could  easily  see  every  part  of  the  stock. 

Each  section  of  goods  was  in  charge  of 
someone  trained  in  that  particular  line — 
stockings,  waists,  underwear,  clothing, 
hats  or  shoes.  Besides  this,  every  sales- 
person was  trained  in  the  rudiments  of 
good  salesmanship  — courtesy,  tact, 
patience,  observation,  ordinary  intelli- 
gence, and  a desire  to  serve. 

Customers  of  All  Classes 

The  customers,  the  visitor’s  trained  eye 
noted,  were  of  all  classes,  from  the  well- 
to-do,  even  the  wealthy,  down  to  the  poorer 
classes.  The  prices  and  the  merchandise 
were  varied  enough  in  range  to  appeal  to 
all. 

It  was  a complete  boys’  department,  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  children  and 
children’s  parents.  The  same  can  be  said 
of  a good  many  boys’  departments,  as  also 
of  the  visitor’s  own  department.  But 
what  impressed  him  was  the  clearness 
with  which  this  point  was  brought  out  in 
location,  merchandise,  service,  equipment 
and  personnel. 

The  Big  Lesson 

“Wonderful  organization;  that’s  the 
secret,”  said  the  visitor  to  himself.  Then, 
on  second  thought,  he  decided  that  it  was 
not  wonderful,  but  simple. 

He  went  back  home,  after  visiting  other 
boys’  sections  in  the  town,  and  began  to 
look  for  weak  points  in  his  own  depart- 
ment. 

He  found  them.  The  salespeople  were 
trying  to  do  two  and  three  things  at  once, 
waiting  on  a furnishing  customer  and  a 
clothing  customer  at  the  same  time,  for 
instance. 

Merchandise  of  one  kind — underclothing 
for  example — was  not  standardized  to  co- 
incide with  the  prices  or  value  of  other 
boys’  goods  in  the  department. 

Customers  were  forced  to  ask  where 
certain  lines  were.  They  could  see  them 
in  the  department  the  store  head  had 
visited. 

It  was  only  a short  time  until  he  had 
reorganized  his  boys’  department  until  it 
was  a service  department  of  the  highest 
order. 

f 

Keep  Stocks  Full 

Demand  Often  Exceeds  Supply — 
Buyer  Must  Look  Well  Ahead 

Harry  Robinson,  buyer  of  men’s  fur- 
nishings for  Dey  Bros.  & Co.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  in  discussing  some  of  the  difficulties 
he  had  experienced  during  the  summer  of 
1916  as  a consequence  of  the  inability  or 
unwillingness  of  some  manufacturers  to 
make  deliveries  told  an  Economist  man 
recently  of  the  many  manufacturers  who 
had  advanced  prices  10  and  15  per  cent 
and,  in  some  cases,  even  higher,  owing  to 
the  increased  cost  of  their  raw  materials, 
and  ascribed  the  lack  of  deliveries  large- 
ly to  these  increases.  In  part,  he  said: 


“I  placed  the  bulk  of  my  orders  early 
in  the  season,  before  the  advances  were 
made.  I am  convinced  that  the  manufac- 
turers have  kept  busy  right  along,  but  I 
believe  they  have  found  it  more  profitable 
to  deliver  their  product  to  concerns  which 
placed  orders  at  higher  prices  than  I did. 
Only  yesterday,  for  example,  I received 
from  one  big  manufacturer  a letter  say- 
ing that  on  account  of  inadequate  shipping 
facilities  he  must  ask  me  to  accept  partial 
deliveries.” 

The  Economist  man  asked  Mr.  Robin- 
son how  he  interpreted  the  expression 
“shipping  facilities”  and  whether  he 
thought  “maufacturing  capacity”  would 
not  come  much  nearer  the  mark?  To  this 
Mr.  Robinson  replied:  “Very  likely  it 

would.” 

The  talk  turned  to  the  glove  situation, 
Mr.  Robinson  being  buyer  of  men’s  and 
women’s  gloves.  He  said  he  had  recently 
received  quite  a shipment  from  Grenoble, 
and  added  that  while  some  of  the  colors  of 
the  gloves  which  made  up  the  shipment 
were  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  anything 
from  Grenoble  looked  good  to  him  and  he 
was  very  glad  to  get  them. 

Growth  of  Shirt  Sales 

Speaking  of  men’s  shirts,  Mr.  Robin- 
son told  of  the  efforts  of  his  house  to  in- 
crease the  business  of  its  haberdashery 
section,  in  which  shirts  and  underwear  are 
the  most  important  sub-divisions : “A  few 
years  ago,”  said  he,  “our  house  held  period- 
ical sales  of  shirts  at  which  the  average 
price  was  somewhere  between  85  cents  and 
90  cents ; to-day,  the  average  price  realized 
at  such  sales  is  $1.65,  just  double  the 
former  price  average.” 

The  difference  in  price,  he  explained, 
was  not  due  to  any  shortage  of  materials 
or  to  increases  caused  by  war  demands, 
but  represented  the  results  of  a campaign 
of  education  designed  to  show  the  people 
of  his  city  how  much  more  advisable  it 
was  for  them  to  buy  and  wear  better  quali- 
ties. In  his  advertising  campaign  he  had 
emphasized  the  fact  that  better  shirts 
meant  more  wear,  more  style  and  more 
satisfaction.  One  of  the  results  of  this 
campaign  on  shirts  was  the  building  up 
in  a few  years  of  a substantial  business  on 
silk  shirts  made  to  measure  and  sold  at 
prices  ranging  from  $3  to  $8. 

Can  Fit  Anybody 

Speaking  of  men’s  knit  underwear,  Mr. 
Robinson  laid  emphasis  on  the  ability  of 
his  salesforce  to  fit  any  man  who  came  to 
the  store. 

“Our  salesmen,”  said  he,  “will  look  a 
customer  over  and  almost  invariably  pick 
the  proper  size  and  show  it  the  first  time. 
Now,  that  may  not  seem  much,  but  I have 
learned  that  one  of  the  most  aggravating 
things  that  can  happen  to  a man  is  to  have 
a salesman  show  him  something  that  looks 
satisfactory  and  then  be  told  that  it  can- 
not be  had  in  his  size.  To  obviate  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  dissatisfaction,  we  make  it 
a rule  to  keep  our  range  of  sizes  in  the 
various  qualities  we  handle  complete  at 
all  times.  I attribute  much  of  our  success 
in  the  handling  of  these  goods  to  this 
method.” 
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MEN’S  ECONOMIST  SECTION 


Suitable  Equipment  Aids  Sale  of  Men's  Wear 

The  Proper  Atmosphere  Must  be  Created  Before  Displays  Can  Be  Expected  to  Draw  Men 

to  Department — Keep  Aisles  Clear 


Different  methods  should  be  employed 
to  secure  men’s  wear  business  from  men 
than  are  commonly  used  to  increase  trade 
in  departments  where  the  great  majority 
of  customers  are  women. 

A thing  that  appeals  to  women  may 
have  the  contrary  effect  on  men,  and  what 
proves  a satisfactory  solution  to  a problem 
in  connection  with  the  sale  of  women’s 
wear  may  turn  out  to  be  entirely  wrong  in 
a men’s  wear  department.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  study  the  men’s  wear  depart- 
ment as  a separate  institution,  rather  than 
as  one  of  the  average  departments  in  the 
store.  There  are  two  good  reasons  for 
this.  One  lies  in  the  natural  taste  of  men 
whose  trade  is  worth  while,  the  other  in 
the  fact  that  such  men  have  become  ac- 
customed to  the  atmosphere  of  the  high- 
class  men’s  furnishing  store. 

Atmosphere  Is  Important 

The  creation  of  the  right  atmosphere, 
or,  shall  we  say,  the  right  psychological 
influence,  is  an  important  thing  for  the 
department  store.  This  atmosphere  is 
created  largely  by  stock-carrying  methods, 
display  equipment,  and  service ; and 
subtlety  used  therein  is  every  bit  as  im- 
portant— if  not  more  so — as  the  character 
of  the  merchandise  sold,  or  its  price. 

Take,  for  example,  the  first  mentioned 
influence:  the  method  of  arranging  and 
showing  the  stock.  Men  of  the  better 
class,  who  buy  good  quality  furnishings, 
are  but  slightly  influenced  by  bargain 
prices.  They  are  inclined  to  be  skeptical 
of  merchandise  that  is  sold  at  odd  figures. 
They  are  reluctant  to  push  in  a crowd 
around  a bargain  table  to  make  their  se- 
lections. The  men’s  wear  department, 
therefore,  is  in  a better  shape  to  appeal 
to  men  when  the  aisles  are  free  from  tables 
piled  high  with  offerings  at  37  cents,  or 
89  cents. 

Kept  in  a modern  floorcase,  or  in  shelv- 
ing with  compartments  in  which  the  stock 
can  be  kept  neatly  arranged,  a shirt  such 
as  could  be  sold  with  a profit  for  89  cents 
on  a bargain  table  will  bring  an  even 
dollar.  And  the  man  who  buys  it  will  have 
more  confidence  in  the  purchase  than  if  he 
had  paid  the  lower  price.  Furthermore,  it 
is  easier  for  the  man  to  make  a selection 
from  a dozen  shirts  than  from  a gross. 

Good  Equipment  Sells  Merchandise 

Modern  equipment,  again,  enhances  the 
appearance  of  the  merchandise.  As  above 
suggested,  too,  broad,  free  aisles  are  a help 
and  this  is  the  more  true  because  a man  is 
inclined  to  feel  rather  out  of  place  in  a 
department  store.  Such  a feeling  will  be 
emphasized  if  the  aisles  are  so  narrow  or 
so  congested  that  the  man  is  pushed  and 
crowded  when  making  his  purchases. 

Perhaps  this  is  a foolish  prejudice  on 
the  part  of  the  man,  and  many  merchants 
will  wonder  if  the  sacrifice  of  space  re- 
quired to  satisfy  this  whim  is  justified.  It 
can  be  stated  emphatically  that  the  sacri- 


fice is  justified,  if  the  department  store 
really  wants  to  build  up  the  men’s  wear 
business  to  a satisfactory  figure  and  to 
realize  on  its  possibilities.  Too  often  are 
these  possibilities  underestimated.  There 
are  comparatively  few  stores  in  which 
every  possible  effort  has  been  made  to  de- 
velop the  men’s  wear  business  to  the  high- 
est possible  extent. 

Right  Kind  of  Display 

Effective  display  is  a factor  of  prime 
importance  in  the  men’s  wear  department. 
Here  again  enters  the  necessity  for  realiz- 
ing the  difference  between  the  tastes  of 
men  and  those  of  women.  Women  are  at- 
tracted by  beautiful  things.  Men  with  the 
best  taste  abhor  any  article  in  their  ward- 
robe which  can  be  classified  as  “beautiful” ; 
they  are  apt  to  select  things  which  are  in- 
conspicuously harmonious.  They  may 
employ  a touch  of  brilliancy  here  and 
there,  but  it  will  be  used  sparingly. 

The  display  man  who  is  arranging  his 
merchandise  so  as  to  attract  the  better 
sort  of  trade  should  recognize  this  fact. 
Only  by  accident  can  a display  man  who  is 
ignorant  of  what  constitutes  good  taste  in 
men’s  wearing  apparel  make  such  a dis- 
play as  will  attract  desirable  trade. 

Service  Should  Be  Prompt 

Good  service,  in  the  men’s  wear  depart- 
ment, means  the  sort  of  service  which  will 
please  the  man  who  is  in  a hurry.  In  every 
department  promptness  in  waiting  on  the 
customer  and  serving  his  or  her  need  is 
essential,  but  it  is  especially  so  in  the 
men’s  wear.  Quick  waiting-upon,  quick 
wrapping  and  quick  change-making  al- 
ways appeal  strongly  to  men. 

True,  the  argument  has  been  advanced, 
in  connection  with  other  departments,  that 
the  delay  to  the  customer  frequently  turns 
out  to  be  profitable  for  the  store,  since  it 
results  in  other  sales  being  made  and,  at 
least,  gives  the  salesclerk  an  opportunity 
to  speak  of  other  goods.  The  argument  is 
logical,  and  perhaps  might  apply  in  a de- 
gree in  the  case  of  men’s  wear.  But  the 
probability  of  overtaxing  the  impatience 
natural  to  the  man  and  of  balking  his  de- 
sire for  rapid  service  outweighs  the  ad- 
vantage accruing  which  might  result  from 
his  being  kept  waiting  for  even  a space  of 
time  that  a woman  would  regard  as  nor- 
mal. Taking  all  things  into  consideration, 
then,  it  is  better  to  reduce  to  the  minimum 
the  time  required  to  make  change  and  get 
the  parcel  wrapped  and  into  the  man  cus- 
tomer’s hands. 

Wrap  Carefully 

In  many  stores  too  little  attention  is 
paid  to  the  sort  of  package  into  which  the 
man’s  purchase  is  made.  It  is  distasteful 
to  him  to  see  a good  tie  folded  loosely  and 
carelessly  and  stuffed  into  a paper  bag 
with  an  open  flap,  just  as  though  it  was 
a ten-cent  piece  of  embroidery.  Of  course, 
careful  packing  and  tying  cost  both  time 


and  money,  but  these  expenditures  are  out 
weighed  by  the  better  feeling  towards  th< 
store  and  its  merchandise  which  the  mar 
derives  from  a package  that  is  neatlj 
wrapped,  however  low  in  price  may  b< 
the  merchandise  within  it. 

♦ 

Ads  the  Children  See 


How  to  Get  Youngsters  Talking  About  the  , 
Store 

Youngsters  do  not  read  your  store  ad 
vertising,  that  is,  not  if  it  is  done  in  a waj  l 
to  appeal  strictly  to  grown  folks.  Ye  ! 
American  children  can,  to  a considerable  ^ 
extent,  dictate  where  their  clothes  shal 
be  bought. 

How  one  buyer  got  the  boys  “pulling’ 
for  his  store  was  told  in  the  Shoe  Section 
of  Aug.  12.  He  boosted  special  sales  tha 
would  interest  boys  by  giving  every  cus 


tomer  a pair  of  red  stilts,  upon  which  the  , 
name  of  the  store  was  stencilled. 

The  Men’s  Economist  does  not  be 
lieve  in  the  giving  of  premiums,  but  it. 
does  believe  in  any  advertising  that  wil 
draw  trade.  If  red  stilts  are  the  advertis- 
ing medium  which  will  reach  the  young- 
sters, then  use  them  as  you  would  anjj 
other  advertising  medium. 

Buyers  have  written  from  all  parts  oil 
the  country  asking  where  such  advertising 
novelties  can  be  obtained.  We  will  gladlji 
furnish  the  names  of  reliable  concerns  t( 
any  buyer.  There  are,  of  course,  many  ex- 
cellent novelties  that  can  be  used  for  get- 
ting the  youngsters’  trade  besides  stilts. 

-t 

In  New  Location 

Racine  (Wis.)  Concern  Now  Has  Three  Wei 
Equipped  Floors 

The  Zahn  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  has 
removed  to  its  new  location,  where  it  occupies 
three  floors  which  have  been  entirely  remodeled 
The  new  premises  provide  a total  floor  area  ol 
13,500  sq  ft.  The  fixtures  and  other  woodworl 
are  in  birch  in  mahogany  finish.  Over  the  main 
floor  is  a balcony,  on  which  are  located  the  offices 
of  Edward  Zahn,  general  manager,  and  of  his 
son,  Edward  Zahn,  assistant  manager,  togethei 
with  a commodious  rest-room. 

The  main  floor  includes  the  general  lines  ol 
dry  goods,  including  piece  goods  and  dress  ac-; 
cessories.  On  the  second  floor  are  women’s  ready- 
to-wear  and  millinery,  and  on  the  third  floor  are 
floorcoverings,  draperies  and  bedding. 

The  equipment  includes  one  of  the  latest  elec- 
tric lighting  systems,  an  elevator,  cash  system 
etc. 
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70th  Year  . 

Mis-Educating  Customers 

Recognizing  the  wisdom  of  according  to  cus- 
tomers treatment  that  is  even  far  more  than  fair 
is  one  thing.  Publishing  broadcast  the  details  as 
to  how  stores  give  in  to  the  public  is  another. 

Dry  goods  men  will  read  with  mingled 
feelings  the  thoughtful  and  suggestive  let- 
ter of  Mr.  Richard  H.  Waldo,  secretary  of 
the  New  York  Tribune,  printed  elsewhere 
in  this  issue.  Mr.  Waldo’s  communication 
has  reference  to  a letter  from  Mr.  Bernard 
E.  Loveman  of  Chattanooga,  which  we 
printed,  with  our  comments,  two  weeks 
ago.  Mr.  Loveman  pointed  out  that  the 
Tribune’s  policy  of  publishing  letters  from 
its  readers  descriptive  of  extraordinarily 
liberal  treatment  accorded  to  them  by  cer- 
tain stores  tended  to  educate  the  public  to 
expect  its  demands  to  be  made  good,  no 
matter  how  unreasonable  they  might  be  or 
how  great  the  loss  to  the  store. 

In  our  comments  we  gave  our  esteemed 
contemporary  credit  for  praiseworthy  in- 
tentions, but  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
Tribune  did  not  realize  how  serious  is  the 
expense  already  laid  on  progressive  stores 
by  unreasonable  customers.  Mr.  Waldo, 
however,  looks  at  this  matter  solely  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  advertising  which  a 
store  reaps  from  fully  satisfying  every 
customer.  With  this  aspect  of  the  case 
every  retailer  is  familiar.  For  the  sake 
of  the  advertising  involved,  every  pro- 
gressive store  goes  as  far  in  satisfying  the 
customer  as  it  believes  is  consistent  with 
safety.  We  doubt  if  the  experience  of  any 
store,  however,  bears  out  the  theory  ad- 
vanced by  Mr.  Waldo,  to  the  effect  that 
whatever  loss  a store  may  sustain  by  com- 
pliance with  unreasonable  demands  on  the 
part  of  its  customers  is  made  up  by  the 
increased  business  resulting  from  the 
reputation  thus  established.  And  we  be- 
lieve they  will  regard  as  altogether  too 
sweeping  his  amplification  of  the  same 
idea,  as  expressed  in : 

“We  know  that  it  is  the  undiscovered 
complaint  that  raises  the  cost  of  doing 
business.  Correspondingly  we  know  that 
a generally  recognized  willingness  to  ad- 
just complaints  lowers  operating  costs.” 

Obviously,  a store  may  raise  its  outlay 


for  advertising  to  a point  where  the  adver- 
tising will  eat  up  the  profits.  And  to  do 
this  is  particularly  easy  if  the  expenditure 
is  done  in  such  a way  that  its  amount  can- 
not readily  be  kept  track  of,  as  in  the  case 
of  concessions  to  customers. 

Mr.  Waldo’s  thought  in  regard  to  the 
honesty  of  the  public  seems  to  be  less 
clear.  Anyone  who  has  played  billiards 
has  had  proof  of  the  truth,  used  by  Mr. 
Waldo  as  an  illustration,  that  the  angle  of 
reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence. 
But  while  physical  laws  are  fixed  and  im- 
mutable, the  human  will  is  free.  And  peo- 
ple who  would  not  directly  rob  any  indi- 
vidual seem  to  have  a very  elastic  consci- 
ence when  it  comes  to  their  duty  towards 
a big  store,  a railroad,  a gas  company  or 
other  public  or  semi-public  organization. 

To  get  down  to  the  nub  of  the  matter, 
however,  the  point  is  not  whether  the  pub- 
lic are  honest  or  not,  or  whether  retailers 
ought  to  accede  to  practically  every  de- 
mand made  upon  them  by  customers.  Is  it 
to  the  advantage  of  retailers  to  have  broad 
publicity  given  to  their  willingness  to  be 
imposed  upon?  That  is  the  question. 
Would  Mr.  Waldo,  for  instance,  if  he  were 
a retailer,  announce  that  in  his  store  the 
customer  had  only  to  kick  hard  enough 
to  get  whatever  he  or  she  asked  for?  We 
do  not  believe  he  would,  any  more  than 
he  would  characterize,  as  he  does  in  his 
letter,  a generally  recognized  willingness 
to  adjust  complaints  as  “the  New  Mer- 
chandising.” Dry  goods  retailers  well 
know  that  there  is  nothing  new  about  it. 
As  a solitary  example  out  of  thousands, 
an  Economist  staff-member  who  entered 
the  employ  of  a large  store  in  Boston  in 
1874  not  only  found  such  a policy  in  opera- 
tion there,  but  learned  that  many  years 
had  elapsed  since  its  adoption.  To  say, 
indeed,  that  every  good  store  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Canada  adheres  closely  to  the 
rule  “the  customer  must  be  satisfied”  is 
putting  it  conservatively.  Nevertheless, 
we  have  yet  to  hear  of  any  store  making 
public  the  details  as  to  what  it  has  done 
to  satisfy  this,  that  or  the  other  customer. 
No,  indeed ; every  store  management  real- 
izes far  too  keenly  the  extent  to  which  it 
is  victimized  by  the  thoughtless  or  un- 
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scrupulous  and  the  dangers  which  such 
publicity  would  entail. 

Manufacturers  have  had  similar  expe- 
riences. We  know  of  a hosiery  manufac- 
turer who  instructed  the  retailers  who 
handled  his  goods  to  accept  the  return  of 
any  goods  which  their  customers  might 
bring  back.  He  soon  found  it  necessary 
to  modify  these  instructions.  Wide  as  was 
the  “angle  of  incidence,”  the  “angle  of  re- 
flection” was  still  wider.  One  customer, 
for  example,  brought  back  a pair  of  hose 
six  times  and  each  time  received  a new 
pair.  In  other  words,  for  the  cost  of  one 
pair  she  got  the  wear  of  six. 

In  the  case  of  another  make  of  hosiery 
a customer  of  a Philadelphia  store  ex- 
changed a pair  of  $1  hose  five  times,  claim- 
ing insufficient  wear,  and  in  the  last  ex- 
change asked  for,  and  got,  a refund.  So 
she  was  supplied  with  hosiery  for  some 
months  for  nothing. 

We  recall  offhand  the  case  of  a cus- 
tomer in  a Lancaster  (Pa.)  store  who 
brought  back  and  refused  to  keep  a dress 
costing  $50  which  had  been  made  to  order 
for  her  and  with  which  she  was  perfectly 
satisfied  when  she  tried  it  on  in  the  store. 

The  practice  on  the  part  of  consumers 
of  having  expensive  garments,  rugs,  etc., 
sent  to  their  homes,  using  them  and  then 
returning  them  has  become  notorious.  One 
large  New  York  concern  had  to  close  its 
branch  at  a society  resort  because  the 
summer  residents  had  goods  sent  home, 
used  them  at  lawn  parties  and  then  re- 
turned them. 

We  assume  also  that  Mr.  Waldo  is 
aware  of  the  high  percentage  reached  by 
the  returns  accepted  by  retail  stores  all 
over  the  country,  returns  for  which  there 
is  really  no  cause  but  the  thoughtlessness 
or  downright  unreasonableness  of  the 
customer.  As  the  Economist  has  pointed 
out,  every  store  has  to  sell  and  deliver  at 
least  $125  worth  of  goods  in  order  to  have 
$100  worth  stay  sold,  and  on  some  lines 
the  ratio  is  considerably  higher. 

So  it  comes  down  to  this,  that  the  dry 
goods  and  department  stores  are  pursuing 
the  policy  advocated  by  the  Tribune,  but 
are  very  sure  that  in  the  advertising  of  it, 
discretion  is  absolutely  essential. 
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What  Has  Been  Gained  ? 

The  National  Government  having  yielded  to 
the  railroad  employees’  demands,  a strike  has 
been  averted  for  the  time  being.  But  the  after- 
math  may  prove  a bitter  one  for  all  concerned. 

In  enacting  the  railway  eight-hour  law 
Congress  and  the  President  seem  to  have 
won  commendation  from  few  quarters. 
Even  the  Socialist  Victor  Berger  ex- 
presses the  view  that  everybody  has  been 
buncoed — Congress,  the  general  public 
and  the  workers.  The  president  of  the 
Texas  Farmers’  Union  says:  “The  peo- 
ple have  passed  through  a humiliating  ex- 
perience ; a few  union  leaders  have  stood 
at  the  portals  of  Congress  demanding  that 
the  Government  give  them  a ransom  or 
they  would  wreck  society.  This  nation, 
instead  of  meeting  the  situation  bravely, 
has  delivered  the  goods  in  fear  and  trem- 
bling.” Plenty  of  other  comments  of  more 
or  less  similar  tenor  can  be  found.  Even 
the  New  York  Times,  a staunch  supporter 
of  the  Administration,  speaks  of  the 
“shame  and  humiliation  of  seeing  statutes 
enacted  not  because  they  [the  people] 
have  willed  it,  but  because  compliance  was 
the  shortest  and  easiest  way  of  escape 
from  a national  peril.” 

What  the  results  of  the  surrender  will 
be  no  one  seems  able  to  exactly  forecast. 
The  brotherhoods  have  won  their  eight- 
hour  day,  beginning  the  first  day  of  next 
January,  for  certain  railroad  employees, 
and  the  President  is  to  appoint  a commis- 
sion of  three  to  observe  its  operation  and 
effects,  and  report  within  nine  months. 
Pending  the  commission’s  report  the 
wages  of  railroad  employees  are  not  to  be 
reduced  below  the  present  standard  day’s 
wage  and  the  operatives  are  to  be  paid 
for  overtime  only  at  the  wage  rate  paid 
for  the  eight-hour  day. 

On  this  point  it  is  suggested  that  per- 
haps the  labor  leaders  did  not  realize  that 
in  asking  Congress  to  give  them  ten  hours’ 
pay  for  eight  hours’  work  they  were  in- 
viting the  National  Legislature  to  take  a 
hand  in  the  regulation  of  wages.  If  em- 
ployees can  induce  Congress  to  force  their 
employers  to  raise  wages,  then  employers 
have  the  same  right  to  ask  Congress  to 
force  their  employees  to  accept  a reduc- 
tion in  wages,  when  such  a course  seems 
to  be  essential. 

The  brotherhoods,  moreover,  origin- 
ally demanded  not  only  an  eight-hour  day 
(with  the  wages  paid  previously  for  a ten- 
hour  day) , but  insisted  that  overtime  be 
paid  for  at  a still  higher  rate.  This  latter 
demand,  as  above  stated,  was  ignored,  and 
thus  the  penalty  which  might  have  tended 
to  induce  the  railroad  managers  to  avoid 
overtime — in  other  words,  really  shorten 
the  hours  of  labor — has  been  eliminated. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  law  is 
questioned  by  eminent  authorities.  Is  not 
fixing  the  hours  of  labor  in  one  industry 
alone  equivalent  to  class  legislation,  it  is 
asked.  This  question  the  railroad  man- 


agements will  bring  before  the  Supreme 
Court  as  soon  as  practicable. 

If  the  law  does  stand,  how  is  Congress 
going  to  compel  the  railroads  to  pay 
higher  wages  than  they  can  afford? 
Either  the  Government,  through  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  will  have 
to  allow  them  to  raise  their  rates  or  the 
roads  will  get  into  the  hands  of  receivers. 
Everyone  knows  how  deliberately  the 
Commission  has  been  wont  to  act 
on  applications  involving  rate  increases. 
Hence,  there  would  be  a strong  chance  of 
the  roads  getting  into  receivers’  hands 
before  the  Commission  would  extend  to 
them  a helping  hand.  In  that  case,  the 
owners  of  railroad  stocks  will  suffer  heav- 
ily. Even  when  the  Commission  does 
authorize  higher  rates  a new  and  heavy 
burden  will  be  laid  on  the  merchants — the 
payers  of  freight  bills.  Ultimately,  the 
expense  will  be  passed  along  to  the  public ; 
but  here,  again,  the  process  of  shifting  the 
burden  will  be  a slow  one.  Retailers  have 
of  late  had  plenty  of  object  lessons  as  to 
the  difficulty  of  effecting  upward  revisions 
in  their  prices. 


New  Weapon  for  Truth 

Recent  developments  give  new  emphasis  to  the 
part  which  the  new  Government  agency  can  play 
in  discouraging  unfair  competition. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  under  the  act 
creating  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
that  body  is  clothed  with  broad  powers  in 
connection  with  unfair  competition.  Sec- 
tion 5 of  the  act  declares  unfair  methods 
of  competition  in  commerce  to  be  unlaw- 
ful. It  also  empowers  and  directs  the 
Commission  to  prevent  persons,  partner- 
ships or  corporations,  except  banks  and 
common  carriers  subject  to  the  acts  to 
regulate  commerce,  from  using  unfair 
methods  of  competition  in  commerce. 

Under  this  law  and  under  the  further 
provision  of  the  section  from  which  we 
have  quoted,  the  Commission  brought 
proceedings  against  two  concerns  which 
had  been  branding  as  “silk”  thread  or 
floss  composed  of  cotton.  Last  week,  as 
we  reported,  the  Commission  issued  an 
order  directing  one  of  the  concerns  in 
question  to  change  its  methods.  The  com- 
plaint against  the  other  concern  was  dis- 
missed, on  evidence  that  it  had  already 
ceased  the  practice  of  misbranding  of 
which  complaint  had  been  made. 

Incidentally,  the  action  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  a victory  for  the 
Silk  Association  of  America,  that  body 
having  brought  the  Commission’s  atten- 
tion to  the  misbranding  in  question. 

While  the  Commission’s  order  of  last 
week  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  issued  by 
that  body,  many  other  complaints  of  more 
or  less  similar  character  have  been  settled 
without  such  action,  either  through  per- 
sonal correspondence  or  as  the  result  of 
conferences  with  the  parties  concerned. 
Nevertheless,  the  Commission’s  order  em- 


phasizes more  strongly  than  anything  that 
has  yet  been  done  the  important  character 
of  the  protection  now  provided  for  manu- 
facturers and  others  against  misrepresen- 
tation of  their  product  by  competitors.  It 
is  well  for  distributers  also  to  realize  the 
possibilities  which  this  new  form  of  pro- 
tection involves. 


Crippled  From  the  Start 

The  niggardly  attitude  of  many  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  regard  to  the  salaries  of  mem- 
bers of  the  projected  Tariff  Commission  is  far 
from  conducive  to  effective  work  by  a body 
charged  with  such  important  and  far-reaching  du- 
ties. 

In  spite  of  the  protests  raised  against 
the  reduction  by  the  House  of  the  salaries 
of  members  of  the  proposed  Tariff  Com- 
mission, this  action  has  been  ratified  by  the 
Senate.  The  salaries  of  $10,000  a year 
provided  for  each  Commissioner  in  the  - 
original  bill  were  reduced  by  the  House 
to  $7,500,  and  efforts  on  the  part  of  some 
Senators  to  raise  the  rate  of  salary  to  the 
original  figure  proved  unavailing. 

As  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As- 
sociation has  pointed  out,  men  of  the  abil- 
ity and  knowledge  that  are  essential  to 
the  proper  fulfillment  of  the  duties  im- 
posed on  the  Tariff  Commission  will  not 
be  attracted  to  the  post  by  the  lower  sal- 
ary. As  we  stated  last  week,  in  a letter 
mailed  to  Senators  and  Representatives 
the  Association  urged  that  the  Commis- 
sion would  thus  be  crippled  from  the  start. 
Unfortunately,  this  sound  advice  promises 
to  be  disregarded  and  the  best  hope  re- 
maining appears  to  be  that  men  of  the  re- 
quired capacity  may  be  found  who  will 
accept  a position  on  the  Board  without  re- 
gard to  the  salary. 
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How  to  Stage  a Style  Show  Successfully 

Much  Depends  on  Completeness  of  Preliminary  Arrangements  and  on 
the  Energy  and  Skill  of  Those  Who  Have  to  Carry  Them  Out 


To  the  successful  holding  of  a Style 
Show  the  same  sort  of  managerial  ability 
is  necessary  as  in  conducting  an  amateur 
theatrical  performance. 

Every  community,  village,  small  city, 
or  metropolis  usually  counts  among  its 
citizens  one  or  more  individuals  who  have 
a penchant  for  getting  up  amateur  the- 
atricals. Ofttimes  stores  can  find  such 
individuals  among  their  own  employees. 
Anyway,  if  someone  of  this  type  can  be 
found  and  his  services  enlisted  it  will  be 
wise  to  entrust  to  him  the  execution  of 
the  Style  Show,  especially  in  so  far  as 
concerns  the  staging  of.  the  affair,  includ- 
ing the  rehearsing  and  direction  of  living 
models. 

The  Stage  Manager 

The  efforts  of  this  stage  manager,  as 
we  will  designate  him,  should  be  concen- 
trated on  the  arrangement  of  the  show. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  he  have  a knowl- 
edge of  the  details  of  the  merchandise. 

In  his  charge  should  be  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  space  in  which  the  show  is 
to  be  held,  the  building  of  the  stage,  the 
placing  of  the  seats  for  the  audience,  and 
the  service  features  of  the  show.  He 
should  be  qualified  to  select  and  train  the 
living  models,  or  mannequins,  for  their 
parts ; he  should  provide  the  necessary 
assistants  and  maids  for  dressing  the 
mannequins ; he  should  look  to  the  lighting 
arrangements,  the  ventilation  and  the 
decorations  of  the  stage  and  of  the  space 
in  which  the  show  is  held. 

In  fact,  the  stage  manager  should  be 
responsible  for  every  part  of  the  show 
except  the  selection  of  the  merchandise  to 
be  shown.  And  everyone  in  the  store — 
department  head,  buyer,  display  manager, 
salesperson  or  porter — should  be  made  to 
understand  clearly  that  the  stage  manager 
is  the  supreme  head  of  the  Show,  and  that 
during  its  preparation  and  while  it  is 
being  held  everyone  else  is  subordinate 
to  him  in  so  far  as  the  Show  is  concerned. 

Responsibility  Should  Be  Single 

This  does  not  preclude  the  store’s  owner 
or  chief  executive  from  exercising  general 
supervision  over  the  plans  of  the  stage 
manager  prior  to  their  adoption,  but  once 
the  arrangements  have  been  approved  the 
responsibility  for  the  successful  conduct 
of  the  affair  should  rest  on  the  stage  man- 
ager and  he  should  be  invested  with  the 
authority  he  needs  for  carrying  out  the 
plans. 

It  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  work  of  the  stage  manager, 
because  upon  his  efforts  the  success  of  the 
affair  largely  depends. 


Editor  s Note — This  is  the  second  article  in 
our  series  on  the  value  of  Style  Shows  as  a store 
attraction  and  how  to  plan  and  conduct  such 
events.  Our  next  article  will  show  how  to  get  up 
and  carry  to  a successful  conclusion  a Style  Show 
in  which  the  leading  stores  in  a center  co-operate. 


The  work  of  the  store’s  advertising 
manager  is  next  in  importance.  Upon 
him  devolves  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the 
show  is  successful  from  the  viewpoint  of 
attendance.  Success  in  regard  to  at- 
tendance is  not  measured  solely  by  num- 
bers, however.  The  quality  of  the  atten- 
dance is  a factor  of  prime  importance. 
The  store’s  best  customers  and  the  town’s 
best  people  from  a social  standpoint 
should  be  led  to  realize  that  the  Style 
Show  merits  their  attention.  It  is  difficult 
to  do  this  solely  by  ordinary  methods  of 
advertising. 

A much  better  way  is  to  have  separate 
and  distinct  performances,  admission  to 
some  being  by  invitation  only,  while  to 
others  the  general  public  is  admitted  with- 
out restriction.  A good  ratio  is  three  to 
five.  That  is  to  say,  if  there  are  to  be 
eight  performances,  admission  to  three  of 
these  should  be  by  invitation  and  five  of 
them  should  be  open  to  all. 

Mailing  List  Important 

A preferred  list  of  names  should  be 
compiled  from  the  store’s  mailing  list  and 
from  the  town’s  social  directory  or  some 
other  suitable  source.  To  this  list  the 
better  class  of  residents  in  surrounding 
towns  and  in  the  suburbs  should,  of 
course,  be  added.  And  to  this  list  an 
engraved  card  of  invitation  should  be 
mailed,  in  a plain  sealed  envelope,  under 
two-cent  postage. 

Only  stationery  of  high  quality  should 
be  used,  and  no  “stuffers”  or  advertising 
matter  of  any  kind  should  be  enclosed  in 
the  envelope.  In  fact,  every  suggestion 
of  advertising  should  be  eliminated  from 
the  invitation.  Even  the  store’s  slogan, 
such  as  “The  House  of  Big  Values”  or 
other  similar  phrase,  should  be  eliminated 
on  this  occasion. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  sur- 
round these  “preferred”  performances 
with  an  atmosphere  of  exclusiveness. 
State  on  the  card  the  hours  at  which  the 
more  private  performances  are  to  be  given 
and  make  it  clear  that  admission  to  them 
is  by  card  only. 

A card  engraved  in  neat  social  script, 
with  the  following  wording,  will  perhaps 
cover  the  needs  of  the  occasion : 

Messrs.  Smith  6c  Jones  request  the 
pleasure  of  your  attendance  at  one  of 
the  private  performances  of  their 
Autumn  Style  Show,  to  be  held  on  the 
Fourth  Floor  of  their  building,  corner 
Main  and  First  Streets,  on  the  days  and 
hours  noted  below. 

It  is  necessary  to  present  this  card 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Show. 

Private  Exhibition  on  Wednesday, 
Sept.  20,  from  1 0 A.  M.  to  Noon  and 
from  8 to  1 0 P.  M. 

On  Thursday,  Sept.  2 1 , from  1 0 
A.  M.  to  Noon. 

Bloomville,  Sept.  15,  1916. 


In  spite  of  the  announcement  that  ad- 
mission is  by  card  only,  some  tactful 
member  of  the  store  force  should  always 
be  close  at  hand  during  each  of  the  private 
views,  ready  to  issue  cards  of  admission, 
on  application,  to  those  who  have  ne- 
glected to  bring  their  cards  with  them  or 
who  have  been  inadvertently  overlooked. 
In  this  way  the  atmosphere  of  exclusive- 
ness will  be  maintained  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  offending  a valuable  customer  or 
prospective  customer  will  be  practically 
eliminated. 

Conventional  methods  of  advertising, 
such  as  the  use  of  newspaper  space  and 
posters  of  a distinctive  character  can  be 
employed  for  informing  the  public  as  to 
the  dates  and  hours  of  the  general  admis- 
sion performances.  This  part  of  the  ad- 
vertising, however,  will  also  tend  to  stim- 
ulate the  interest  of  those  to  whom  the 
cards  of  invitation  have  been  sent. 

The  Semi-Charitable  Event 

The  selection  of  the  place  in  which  the 
Style  Show  is  to  be  held  is  an  important 
one. 

Halls  and  theaters  have  been  used  for 
this  purpose  and  in  some  cases  the  co- 
operation of  women  prominent  in  the 
social  world  sought  and  obtained.  In  this 
latter  case  admission  has  been  charged 
and  the  proceeds  have  been  devoted  to 
some  charitable  or  civic  purpose.  Where 
the  store  came  in  was  largely  in  the  subtle 
value  of  its  responsibility  for  the  success 
of  the  affair  and  its  association  with  the 
event.  Such  affairs  are  not  strictly  mer- 
chandising occasions ; consequently,  their 
value  to  the  store  is  doubtful,  particularly 
if  competing  concerns  also  contribute 
their  aid. 

Public  halls  or  buildings  have  also  been 
used  for  Fashion  Shows  of  a strictly  mer- 
chandise or  advertising  character.  If  fa- 
cilities for  holding  the  show  within  the 
store’s  own  building  are  lacking,  holding 
it  in  a nearby  hall  or  theater  may  be 
better  than  having  no  show  at  all.  The 
ideal  place,  however,  for  holding  a Fash- 
ion Show  is  within  the  store  building. 
Wherever  the  place,  the  requirements  are 
practically  the  same. 

The  Necessary  Properties 

A dressing  room  must  be  provided,  in 
which  the  mannequins  can  change  their 
garments. 

A stage  or  a platform,  preferably  a 
stage  and  platform,  must  be  arranged,  so 
that  the  models  will  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  displaying  the  details  of  the 
garments  they  are  wearing.  There  must 
be  suitable  seating  arrangements,  so  that 
the  audience  can  be  made  comfortable 
during  the  performances. 

The  diagram  on  the  next  page  shows  a 
comparatively  simple  arrangement  which 
should  meet  the  requirements  and  prove 
effective. 

The  level  of  the  stage,  platform  and 
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pavilion  provided  in  the  diagram  should 
be  about  18  in.  higher  than  that  of  the 
seating  space. 

The  Promenade 

The  materials  used  in  the  construction 
should  be  heavy  enough  to  make  it  firm 
and  prevent  sagging  of  the  platform  when 
the  mannequins  are  walking  on  it.  The 
floor  of  the  dressing  room,  of  the  stage 
and  of  the  platform  should  be  covered 
with  white  muslin,  to  prevent  soiling  of 
the  garments. 

The  mannequins  should  enter  through 
the  stage  door  and  walk  to  one  end  of  the 
stage,  then  back  to  the  other  end  and  then 
down  the  platform,  always  keeping  to  the 
right.  In  the  pavilion  the  mannequins 
can  remain  for  a few  minutes,  walking 
around  and  displaying  every  feature  of 
the  garment,  and  can  then  return  to  the 
stage  and  dressing  room.  The  return 
trip  should  also  be  made  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  platform. 

Decorative  Features 

In  the  center  of  the  platform  a fountain 
is  shown.  This  is  simply  a suggestion  as 


to  one  of  the  many  decorative  features 
which  can  be  installed  at  appropriate 
places. 

On  the  edges  of  the  platform,  posts  4 
ft.  high  should  be  placed  at  suitable 
intervals  and  these  should  be  connected  by 
decorative  ropes. 

The  subject  of  decorations,  however,  is 
a very  broad  one  and  should  be  left  to  the 
store’s  display  manager,  working  in  con- 
junction with  the  stage  manager. 

Training  the  Mannequins 

The  training  of  the  mannequins  should 
be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  stage 
manager.  If  professional  models  are 
used,  his  task  will  be  comparatively  easy. 
If  the  models  are  to  be  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  the  store’s  employees  or  others 
unaccustomed  to  the  work  are  to  act  as 
mannequins  his  task  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult. 

The  girls  or  women  who  are  to  par- 
ticipate should,  of  course,  be  selected  with 
regard  to  their  natural  grace  and  their 
tendency  to  carry  themselves  with  a cer- 
tain amount  of  style.  They  should  make 
every  effort  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
“consciousness”  or  of  realizing  that  they 
are  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  Rather 


should  they  walk  naturally,  eliminating 
forced  poses  and  airs  which  palpably  are 
assumed. 

The  good  points  of  the  garments  she 
is  to  wear  should  be  explained  to  each 
mannequin,  so  that  in  their  promenade 
before  the  public  they  may  demonstrate 
such  points  as  call  for  special  attention. 
Each  mannequin  should  carry  a tag  or 
card  showing  a number  which  corre- 
sponds to  that  in  a printed  catalog  or 
circular  wherein  the  garments  on  ex- 
hibition are  listed  and  described. 

Descriptive  Catalogs 

These  catalogs  or  circulars  come  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  store’s  advertising 
manager,  and  their  form  should  be  left  to 
his  judgment.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  each 
garment  to  be  shown  should  be  fully  de- 
scribed, its  stylish  features  should  be 
emphasized  and  the  materials  of  which  it 
is  made  should  be  fully  explained.  Some 
stores  give  the  price  of  the  garment  in  the 
catalog  and  thereby  make  sales  during  or 
immediately  after  the  show.  Whether 
this  ought  to  be  done  or  not  will  depend 
on  the  locality,  the  character  of  the  store’s 


clientele  and  various  other  special  condi- 
tions. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  Style  Show  to  the 
average  store  there  can  no  longer  be  any 
question.  The  garment,  millinery  and 
dress  accessories  departments  may  reap 
more  decided  and  more  easily  measured 
benefits,  but  the  Show  is  a stimulant  to 
trade  in  other  departments.  It  should, 
therefore,  be  recognized  as  an  event  in 
which  every  department  head,  salesperson 
and  other  employee  should  take  an  in- 
terest. 

But  do  not  forget  that  the  success  of  a 
Style  Show  will  depend  on  the  care  and 
energy  employed  in  preparing  for  it  and 
the  skill  displayed  in  its  execution. 
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George  J.  Marott  has  completed  the  purchase 
of  the  interests  of  all  the  stockholders  in  the  Ma- 
rott Department  Store,  Indianapolis,  of  which  he 
is  president.  Many  of  the  stockholders  were  em- 
ployees of  the  concern  and  were  paid  for  their 
stock  on  a par  basis. 

Clarence  N.  Hoffheimer,  who  has  been  with 
the  Harris-Emery  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la.,  as  buyer 
of  women’s  wear  for  the  basement  department, 
is  now  associated  with  Julius  Gutman  & Co.,  Bal- 
timore, as  buyer  of  ready-to-wear  for  children 
and  misses  and  of  muslin  underwear,  corsets  and 
negligees. 


Week  in  the  Trade 

Concise  Outline  of  Conditions  in  Lead- 
ing Dry  Goods  Lines 

With  distributors  of  dry  goods  anxiety: 
prevails  as  to  the  effects  of  the  present 
high  prices.  With  this  is  coupled  a strong 
desire  for  some  way  of  forecasting  with] 
a fair  degree  of  accuracy  the  future  price 
tendencies.  The  same  is  true  of  manufac-  | 
turers  and  in  even  a stronger  degree, : 
since  they  have  to  look  still  further  ahead 
than  their  customers. 

The  marked  advance  in  fabrics  is  par- 
ticularly worrying  to  buyers  of  women’s 
garments,  as  the  manufacturers  have  been  i 
compelled  to  raise  their  prices  from  25  to 
50  per  cent. 

Women’s  Garment  Prices 

This  week,  for  example,  a very  large 
buyer  who  wanted  a few  dresses  at  $25 
was  obliged  to  pay  $37.50  for  them,  and 
careful  figuring  was  necessary  to  bring 
the  goods  even  within  the  higher  price.  In 
addition,  some  lines  of  fabrics,  especially 
satins  and  serges,  are  so  scarce  as  to  have  I 
interfered  with  deliveries  of  dresses,  etc. 

Difficulty  is  also  experienced  in  obtain- 
ing the  high-style  colors,  such  as  bur- 
gundy, taupe  and  soft  shades  of  blue.  In 
the  matter  of  bright  colors  for  sport  wear 
great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  matching 
shades. 

Fabrics  Still  Go  Upward 

As  an  example  of  how  cotton  goods 
have  advanced,  a mill  making  low-grade 
cotton  cheviots  which  in  April  of  last  year 
brought  5 cents  a yard  has  sold  its  prod- 
uct as  far  ahead  as  it  desires  at  81/2  cents. 

One  important  factor  in  boosting  prices 
is  the  absence  of  accumulations  of  goods  ; 
which  the  mills  usually  endeavor  to  pile 
up  at  the  beginning  of  a season.  Some  of  i 
the  outing  flannel  mills,  for  example,  have 
already  sold  to  South  America  all  the  goods 
they  produced  during  recent  months  of 
preparation,  so  that  when  regular  custom- 
ers come  into  the  market  there  will  be  no 
accumulation  to  draw  from.  Knit  goods 
mills,  as  a rule,  probably  are  sold  further 
ahead  than  those  in  any  other  branch. 

An  important  line  of  worsted  dress 
goods  for  the  spring  was  opened  this  week 
at  prices  from  5 to  71/2  per  cent  higher 
than  those  quoted  recently  by  the  same 
concern  on  similar  goods. 

A Perplexing  Situation 

What  with  prices  so  high  as  to  cut  down  ; 
profits  and  with  consumption  curtailed  by 
the  high  cost  of  commodities  of  all  classes, 
the  outlook  is  somewhat  perplexing  for  re- 
tailers. Nor  are  they  losing  sight  of  the 
unsatisfactory  crop  conditions  in  certain 
sections. 

As  we  have  frequently  stated,  the  j 
causes  of  the  general  advance  are  the  de- 
cidedly higher  cost  of  raw  materials  of  all  j 
kinds,  increased  wages,  the  scarcity  and 
high  price  of  dyes  and  other  finishing  ma-  | 
terials,  the  exceptional  outlet  afforded  by 
export  demand,  and  the  inability  of  mills 
to  increase  their  output.  The  condition 
last  mentioned  is  due  in  part  to  the  short- 
age of  operatives  and  in  part  to  a policy  ; 
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of  conservatism  based  on  the  abnormal 
character  of  present  conditions  and  the 
impossibility  of  forecasting  their  dura- 
tion. 

Jobbers  Very  Active 

General  jobbing  concerns  are  doing  a 
large  business  and  report  an  improvement 
in  collections.  As  above  suggested,  how- 
ever, jobbers  are  operating  very  carefully 
as  regards  advance  orders. 

Manufacturers  of  coats  and  suits  are 
now  getting  back  to  normal  conditions , 
after  the  lockout  and  strike,  and  are  in  a 
position  to  make  more  definite  statements 
as  to  deliveries.  A number  of  garment 
buyers  were  in  the  market  this  week,  es- 
pecially from  near-by  points,  and  those 
from  other  sections  are  expected  to  return 
at  an  early  date. 

Dress  Accessories 

Millinery  trade  has  slacked  off  some- 
what, as  retailers  require  time  to  dispose 
of  their  recent  heavy  purchases.  Road- 
men in  this  branch  started  out  at  the  close 
of  last  week. 

On  women’s  neckwear  fall  business  is 
opening  up  in  a satisfactory  way.  Low- 
neck  effects  dominate,  and  large  collars 
continue  to  have  the  preference.  Satin 
and  white  broadcloth  are  the  leading  ma- 
terials. In  veilings,  purple  continues  the 
strong  note.  Draped  effects  in  mesh  and 
chiffon  combinations  are  expected  to  con- 
tinue in  demand  for  some  time. 

Favor  Shown  to  Trimmings 

Indications  that  are  favorable  to  the 
extensive  employment  of  dress  trimmings 
are  presented  in  the  exhibits  of  Paris  mod- 
els now  being  shown  by  New  York  houses 
which  see  the  dressmakers’  trade.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  fur,  metal  and  bead  trim- 
mings will  continue  to  have  a lavish  use. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  fur. 

Metal  laces  and  plain  nets  continue  in 
large  movement,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
metal  novelties  in  ribbons. 

+ 

For  Greater  Co-operation 

The  second  Get-Together  dinner  of  the  Selros 
Dress  Fabric  Co.’s  organization  was  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  last  week,  at  the  Hotel 
Latham,  this  city,  preparatory  to  the  salesmen’s 
leaving  for  the  road  with  spring  lines. 

Among  the  twenty-eight  present  was  James 
L.  Faunce  of  Philadelphia,  a well-known  dry 
goods  salesman,  who  spoke  on  the  present  method 
of  selling  merchandise  compared  with  that  which 
formerly  obtained.  President  Selfridge  and 
Treasurer  Ross,  in  the  course  of  brief  addresses, 
referred  to  the  marked  success  achieved  by  the 
company  during  the  past  year,  and  explained  the 
aims  of  the  management,  declaring  its  standard 
to  be,  “nothing  short  of  the  best.” 

"V  arious  members  of  the  organization  also 
spoke  on  matters  affecting  the  concern’s  interests. 
It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the  meeting 
had  fully  accomplished  its  purpose  of  greater, 
closer  co-operation  among  those  in  attendance. 
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The  Martin  Manufacturing  Co.,  manufac- 
turers of  curtains,  West  Newton,  Mass.,  have 
made  a change  in  their  New  York  selling  force. 
Mr.  Scripture  has  resigned  and  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Henry  Reihl,  who  will  cover  New  York 
City  and  the  large  department  stores  in  Phila- 
delphia, Washington,  Baltimore,  and  Trenton,  N. 
J.  Mr.  Smedley,  who  has  been  with  the  concern 
for  several  years,  will  attend  to  the  district 
around  New  York  and  eastern  Pennsylvania. 
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Why  It  Publishes  Consumers’  Reports 

of  Stores’  Exceptional  Liberality 

New  York,  Aug.  30,  1916. 
Editor  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist. 

Dear  Sir : The  editorial  in  your  issue  of 
Aug.  26,  “Making  It  Harder,”  together 
with  the  letter  from  the  D.  B.  Loveman 
Co.  of  Chattanooga,  interests  us  greatly. 
You  have  presented  in  full  one  point  of 
view  regarding  the  work  that  we  are 
doing. 

It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  this  point 
of  view  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
a considerable  part  of  the  public  is  dis- 
honest. We  take  issue  with  this,  basing 
our  belief  on  statistics  of  the  most  complete 
kind  covering  many  years.  We  hold  that 
the  public  is  as  honest  as  the  treatment 
that  is  accorded  to  it,  which  is  but  another 
illustration  of  the  law  of  physics  that  “The 
angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle  of 
incidence.” 

The  way  in  which  our  work  is  regarded 
by  the  public  is  happily  illustrated  by  the 
following  extract  from  The  Ad-Visor  of 
Aug.  31 : 

I have  read  with  some  interest  the  varying 
opinions  expressed  in  your  column  on  the  prac- 
tice of  certain  concerns  treating  customers,  espe- 
cially complaining  customers,  with  more  than 
fairness.  By  this  I mean  taking  the  customer’s 
statement  at  its  face  value,  refunding  money  paid 
without  any  deduction  for  wear  admittedly  given, 
making  refunds  in  cases  of  defects  caused  by 
misuse,  and  other  forms  of  generosity. 

The  opinions  given  have  seemed  to  fall  in 
cycles.  First  appeared  numerous  letters  giving 
specific  instances  of  fine  treatment  by  stores,  to- 
gether with  favorable  comments  on  this  policy, 
usually  pointing  out  that  So-and-So  “will  have 
my  trade  hereafter.” 

Then  the  other  school  of  critics  had  its  day. 
Its  writers  pointed  out  that  even  these  generous 
concerns  were  in  business  for  profit,  and  that  any 
losses  incurred  through  the  transactions  described 
must  be  made  up  by  higher  profits  on  the  other 
sales.  In  other  words,  that  the  uncomplaining 
customers  eventually  paid  for  the  soothing  of  the 
angry  feelings  of  the  disgruntled  ones.  Such  let- 
ters usually  closed  by  expressing  the  opinion  that 
when  the  over-generous  stores  got  the  trade  for 
life  of  one  of  the  correspondents  mentioned  in 
the  former  paragraph,  they  got  a liability  rather 
than  an  asset. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  that  the  real  truth  has 
been  brought  out  by  this  controversy.  To  be  sure, 
the  customers  bear  the  cost  of  over -generous  re- 
funds and  the  like,  but  it  is  an  outlay  they  can 
well  afford,  because  it  gains  the  store  customers, 
increases  its  business  and  consequently  tends  to 
decrease  prices  by  lowering  the  cost  of  doing 
business.  Never-failing  courtesy  and  super-fair- 
ness, if  I may  use  the  hyphen,  to  customers  are 
forms  of  advertising,  pure  and  simple,  and  surely 
the  public  no  longer  holds  by  the  theory  that  it 
can  do  better  by  buying  goods  at  stores  that  do 
not  incur  the  expense  of  advertising.  I may  add 
that  these  forms  are  probably  as  inexpensive, 
considering  the  results  achieved,  as  any  which 
can  be  used.  L.  W. 

We  know  that  it  is  the  undiscovered 
complaint  that  raises  the  cost  of  doing 
business.  Correspondingly,  we  know  that 
a generally  recognized  willingness  to  ad- 
just complaints  lowers  operating  costs.  It 
is  at  once  our  privilege  and  our  opportunity 
to  leave  no  stone  unturned  that  shall  sub- 
stitute for  the  unmeasured  but  certainly 
heavy  cost  of  concealed  dissatisfaction  the 
definite  but  always  small  cost  of  securing 


and  handling  every  possible  case  of  a cus- 
tomer displeased.  Some  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful merchants  in  New  York  can  and 
do  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  theory  and 
practice  are  four-square  in  this  phase  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  New  Merchan- 
dising. 

Faithfully  yours, 

The  New  York  Tribune, 

Richard  H.  Waldo,  Sec’y. 

[Our  comments  on  Mr.  Waldo’s  letter 
will  be  found  on  page  31.  Editor,  Dry 
Goods  Economist.] 
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Leading  Merchant’s  Death 


Charles  A.  Stix  of  St.  Louis  Widely  Known  as 
Man  of  Affairs 

Charles  A.  Stix,  president  of  the  Stix,  Baer  & 
Fuller  Dry  Goods  Co.,  proprietors  of  the  Grand 
Leader,  St.  Louis,  died  at  his  home,  in  that  city, 
on  Monday  of  this  week.  Mr.  Stix  had  suffered 
from  abdominal  trouble  for  six  months,  and  on 
Thursday  of  last  week  underwent  an  operation  in 
Chicago,  being  taken  back  to  St.  Louis  shortly 
before  his  death.  He  was  first  attacked  by  the 
disease  to  which  he  finally  succumbed  in  Febru- 
ary of  this  year,  while  in  New  York,  and  at  that 
time  was  operated  on  in  a hospital  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Stix  was  born  in  Cincinnati  in  1861  and 
began  his  business  career  as  a stock-boy  with 
Stix,  Krouse  & Co.,  in  that  city,  just  thirty-six 
years  ago.  Three  years  later  he  began  traveling 
on  the  road,  receiving  an  interest  in  the  firm  in 
1885.  In  1886  he  went  to  St.  Louis  and,  with  a 
partner,  bought  the  men’s  furnishings  department 
of  The  Famous  store.  Five  years  later  he  pur- 
chased his  partner’s  interest.  He  joined  in  found- 
ing the  firm  of  Stix,  Baer  & Fuller  in  1892,  and, 
with  his  partners,  built  up  a business  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  soundest  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Stix  was  prominent  in  affairs  and  was 
also  an  active  force  in  connection  with  many 
charitable  institutions.  At  various  times  he  was 
president  of  the  Civic  League  of  St.  Louis,  a 
member  of  the  City  Council,  vice-president  of  the 
Civic  Improvement  League,  and  treasurer  of  the 
Associated  Retailers  of  St.  Louis.  He  was  also 
a member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Busi- 
ness Men’s  League  and  the  Manufacturers’  As- 
sociation of  his  city.  He  was  the  first  president 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and 
served  as  a director  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition.  He  was  a director  of  the  Jewish 
Orphan  Asylum  and  of  the  Jewish  Charitable  and 
Educational  Alliance.  He  was  a member  of  sev- 
eral clubs. 

Mr.  Stix  was  a man  of  attractive  yet  forceful 
personality.  He  enjoyed  in  an  unusual  degree 
respect  and  esteem  as  a great  and  progressive 
merchant.  His  death,  at  a comparatively  early 
age,  will  be  everywhere  regarded  as  a distinct 
loss  to  the  trade.  He  is  survived  by  a widow  and 
a daughter. 
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Aid  for  Exporters 


New  Division  Opened  by  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Trade  Bureau 

A new  department  has  been  opened  by  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  It 
is  known  as  the  Division  of  Commercial  Agents, 
and  will  deal  with  special  investigations  under- 
taken by  the  Bureau  in  foreign  countries.  Nine- 
teen special  agents  are  connected  with  the  Divi- 
sion, and  eight  of  them  are  now  engaged  in  mak- 
ing investigations  in  foreign  countries,  while 
most  of  the  others  are  working  out  plans  for  in- 
vestigations to  be  made  within  a short  time.  In 
each  case  the  investigation  will  cover  from  one 
to  two  years. 

It  is  believed  that  the  opening  of  the  Division 
will  enable  the  Bureau  to  make  a closer  study  of 
the  future  needs  and  requirements  of  American 
business  firms. 
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| 'HE  public  is  constantly  demanding  better  service — which  means 
more  speed.  Everybody’s  time  is  limited — including  your  cus- 
tomers’. Therefore,  those  department  stores  which  offer  the  quickest 
service  (all  other  things  being  equal)  are  the  ones  that  get  the  best 
following. 

National  Cash  Register  equipment  does  more  to  speed  up  a depart- 
ment store  than  anything  else.  It  enables  you  to  handle  a crowd 
with  ease  and  precision. 

National  Cash  Registers  are  easily  moved  and  they  give  quick  cash 
service  wherever  they  may  be  placed. 

The  National  Electrical  Credit  System  is  simple,  compact  and 
reliable — and  gives  quick  charge  service. 

Both  are  the  speediest  things  known  to  modern  business. 

New  Life 

These  two  systems  put  new  life  into  a store  from  the  day  they  are  installed.  Accuracy  is 
both  encouraged  and  assisted.  Savings  are  effected.  Profits  increased. 

Do  It  Now 

. 

Get  on  the  front  line  of  good  service  by  giving  your  customers  and  your  clerks  the  wonderful 
advantages  of  N.  C.  R.  equipment. 

Drop  us  a post  card  to-day  for  detailed  information. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Offices  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  world 

. 
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Congress  Sees  Dangers  in  Recent  Surrender 

New  and  Gigantic  Problems  Created  by  Enactment  of  Eight-Hour  Day  Legisla- 
tion— Important  Features  of  Emergency  R 2 venue  Bill — Tariff  Commission  Salaries 


Washington,  Sept.  6,  1916. — The  big 
question  that  seems  to  be  on  the  mind  of 
practically  everyone  at  the  Capitol  at  this 
time  when  Congress  is  busy  winding  up 
one  of  the  most  important  sessions  it  has 
held  in  many  years,  relates  to  the  after- 
math  of  the  passage  of  the  eight-hour  law 
for  railroad  trainmen. 

Senators  and  Representatives  are  free- 
ly discussing  the  problems  which,  they  de- 
clare, will  present  themselves  this  winter 
and  will  loom  larger  as  the  new  Congress 
comes  in  next  March.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  contention  over  the  eight-hour  day  is 
but  the  beginning  of  a gigantic  struggle 
between  capital  and  labor  generally,  into 
which  Congress  will  find  itself  drawn  as 
one  result  of  its  taking  the  hand  it  did  in 
the  recent  controversy. 

Plans  of  the  Railroads 

The  railroads,  it  is  admitted,  will  im- 
mediately begin  a campaign  for  an  increase 
of  their  rate  bases  throughout  the  country. 
They  will  endeavor  to  show  to  the  com- 
mission which  is  to  be  appointed  to  watch 
the  operation  of  the  new  eight-hour  law 
the  necessity  for  the  higher  schedules,  and 
a good  many  men  here  who  are  more  or 
less  intimate  with  the  subject  believe  that 
the  carriers,  in  many  instances,  will  be 
able  to  make  out  a strong  case. 

The  roads  also  will  bend  every  energy 
toward  obtaining  an  increase  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, in  the  belief  that  any  additional 
commissioners  the  President  may  be  called 
upon  to  appoint  will  be  favorable  to  grant- 
ing such  a freight  rate  increase  as  is  de- 
sired. 

Commission  as  Wage-Fixer 

These  two  questions  of  an  increase  in 
rates  and  an  enlargement  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  will  form  the  storm 
center  around  which  will  revolve  legisla- 
tion which  may  easily  reach  limits  quite 
unforeseen  at  present. 

The  proposition  to  give  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  power  to  fix  wages 
as  well  as  rates — seriously  advocated  by 
such  men  as  Senator  Borah  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  emergency  railroad  legis- 
lation— is  pointed  to  as  a suggestion  of 
the  trend  that  will  undoubtedly  be  given 
to  the  deliberations  of  the  next  session 
and  the  next  Congress.  This  proposition 
has  many  supporters  among  the  growing 
“progressive”  groups  in  Senate  and  House. 

Advocates  of  Government  ownership, 
again,  consider  that  their  cause  has  been 
boosted  materially  and  predict  that  the  en- 
actment of  the  Adamson  eight-hour  law 
will  bring  this  question  squarely  before 
Congress. 

Start  Railroad  Investigation 

The  Congressional  commission  that  has 
just  been  designated  by  Congress  to  inves- 


(By  the  Economist’s  Correspondent) 

tigate  the  transportation  problems  of  the 
country  has  assumed  a decidedly  increased 
importance  as  a result  of  the  late  traffic 
crisis.  This  commission  will  meet  in  a 
preliminary  conference  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  the  present  session,  to 
map  out  its  four  months’  work.  The  com- 
mission is  required  to  submit  its  report 
and  recommendations  on  or  before  Jan.  1. 

Both  Senator  Newlands  and  Congress- 
man Adamson,  who  handled  the  railroad 
legislation  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House, 
respectively,  are  members  of  the  commis- 
sion. In  delving  into  the  various  problems 
underlying  the  transportation  fabric  of  the 
country  it  has  full  power  to  get  at  each 
and  every  detail  that  may  be  considered 
necessary  to  a proper  understanding  of 
the  difficulties  confronting  the  carriers. 

That  the  report  when  submitted  will 
contain  a number  of  radical  recommenda- 
tions is  confidently  predicted  by  those  who 
have  followed  the  campaign  for  centraliza- 
tion of  authority  over  all  the  transporta- 
tion facilities  of  the  country. 

Retaliation  Measures 

The  “retaliatory”  amendments,  made 
by  the  Senate,  to  the  emergency  revenue 
bill,  which  passed  the  Senate  shortly  after 
midnight  this  morning  and  is  now  in  con- 
ference between  the  two  Houses,  are  looked 
upon  by  many  of  the  members  of  both 
Houses  as  decidedly  drastic  in  their  evi- 
dent intention  and  scope.  These  amend- 
ments authorized  the  President  to  take  the 
following  steps : 

To  deny,  by  proclamation,  the  use  of 
American  mails  and  express,  telegraph, 
cable  and  wireless  facilities  to  citizens  of 
any  belligerent  nation  that  does  not  accord 
to  American  vessels,  citizens,  companies, 
or  corporations  full  facilities  of  trade  and 
commerce  and  unhampered  use  of  the  in- 
ternational mails. 

To  withhold  clearance  to  foreign  or  do- 
mestic vessels  from  American  ports  which 
give  preference  in  trade  or  are  guilty  of 
prejudice  or  discrimination  in  accepting 
freight  or  passengers.  An  attempt  to  sail 
without  clearance  is  made  punishable  by  a 
heavy  fine  and  by  imprisonment  for  two 
years.  The  ship,  even,  may  be  seized  by 
the  Government. 

To  deny  the  commercial  privileges  and 
facilities  of  the  United  States  to  any  ves- 
sel or  citizen  of  a belligerent  country  which 
does  not  accord  full  facilities  for  trade 
and  commerce  to  American  citizens  such 
as  are  accorded  citizens  of  other  nationali- 
ties. 

The  President,  furthermore,  is  author- 
ized to  use  the  land  and  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States  to  enforce  these  meas- 
ures. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  these  amendments  are  aimed  directly 
at  the  attitude  of  the  Allied  Governments 
toward  American  foreign  trade,  and  it  is 


fully  expected  by  the  authorities  here  that 
vigorous  protests  will  be  lodged  by  the 
several  powers  affected  against  the  opera- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  revenue  law. 

To  Prevent  Dumping 

A section  of  the  revenue  bill  is  de- 
signed as  a safeguard  against  the  dump- 
ing of  foreign  goods  into  the  United  States 
after  the  war. 

This  section,  if  adopted,  will  make  it 
unlawful  to  import  goods  at  a price  sub- 
stantially less  than  the  actual  market  value 
or  wholesale  price  in  the  principal  markets 
of  the  producing  country.  It  also  carries 
a provision  giving  the  President  authority 
to  prohibit  importations  from  nations 
which  prohibit  importations  from  the 
United  States. 

Tariff  Commission’s  Pay 

The  salary  fixed  for  the  members  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  is  retained  at  $7,500 
despite  a fight  made  by  a group  of  Sena- 
tors to  raise  the  figure  to  the  original 
$10,000.  This  cut  in  salary  is  considered 
one  of  the  weak  points  of  the  measure  and 
is  coming  in  for  general  condemnation 
from  organizations  all  over  the  country. 

For  Export  Combinations 

The  Webb  measure,  permitting  Ameri- 
can business  men  to  combine  for  export 
trade,  will  be  taken  up  in  the  Senate  to- 
morrow. There  is  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect its  passage  without  extended  debate. 
The  bill  has  already  been  passed  by  the 
House,  and  is  being  urged  by  Administra- 
tion leaders  as  a means  of  dispelling  the 
doubt  that  now  exists  in  the  minds  of 
American  exporters  as  to  the  correct  con- 
struction that  should  be  placed  upon  ex- 
isting anti-trust  laws,  especially  as  ap- 
plied to  organizations  engaged  in  export 
trade. 

Why  Measure  Is  Needed 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  after 
a careful  study  of  legal  conditions,  has  not 
been  able  to  give  clear  assurance  to  the 
exporting  interests  that  the  formation  of 
common  selling  agencies  for  the  foreign 
trade  by  contracts  between  different  manu- 
facturers or  producers  would  not  come 
within  the  prohibitions  of  existing  law. 
The  practical  result  of  this  uncertainty,  it 
is  felt,  is  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  settled 
that  such  organizations  are  prohibited  by 
law. 

The  Webb  bill  as  now  ready  for  pas- 
sage leaves  in  full  force  the  existing  anti- 
trust laws  as  applied  to  the  domestic  mar- 
kets and  as  affecting  different  American 
exporters  in  their  dealings  with  each  other, 
and  yet  makes  it  clear  that  American  ex- 
porters doing  business  in  foreign  coun- 
tries may  unite  in  providing  means  fr 
going  after  foreign  trade  more  effectually. 

A.  A.  C. 
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success  in  stores  as  well  as  men . 


Linings-- A Big  Feature  of 
“Dressmakers*  Display  Days” 

With  peculiar  conditions  affecting-  the  garment  trade,  the  yard 
goods  business  is  bound  to  make  tremendous  increases  during 
the  Fall  Season.  How  much  of  this  business  you  will  get  depends 
on  how  aggressive  and  thorough  you  are  in  your  plans.  We 
want  to  help  you.  So  we  have  prepared 

A New  Selling  Campaign 

That  Will  Affect  All  Classes  of  Piece  Goods 
and  Linings  in  Particular 

On  account  of  its  character  we  have  named  it  “Dressmakers’  Display 
Days.”  The  name  is  NEW,  the  entire  idea  and  method  of  handling  is 
NEW.  It  has  for  its  basis  the  FREE  distribution  of  a new  book  entitled 
“Dressmakers’  Dictionary” — the  like  of  which  has  never  before  been  pub- 
lished. Every  dressmaker  and  home  seamstress  will  want  a copy.  Every 

dressmaker  and  home  seamstress 
should  have  a copy.  It  contains  such 
valuable  information  as: 

— Dressmakers’  Measurement 
Chart 

— Fabric  Terms,  with  Definitions 
— Miscellaneous  Hints  for  Dress- 
makers 

— Dressmakers’  Technical  Terms 
— How  to  Take  Measurements 
— How  Fashions  Are  Launched 
— Notes  About  Famous  Paris 
Designers,  Etc. 

The  details  and  helps  we  have  prepared 
for  this  BIG  event  are  fully  illustrated 
and  explained  in  our  “Witchtex  Wis- 
dom for  the  Adman.”  They’re  free  for 
the  asking.  The  Dictionaries  are  also 
free  to  stores  that  sell  Witchtex.  Be 
the  first  merchant  in  your  town  to  take 
advantage  of  this  wonderful  NEW  sell- 
V J ing  campaign. 


H©W  T©  IKE- 


'.J,.  PAT  OFF. 


Your  Fall  orders  for  Witchtex — the 
modern  crinoline — should  be  placed  at 
once  if  you  are  at  all  anxious  about  show- 
ing new  profits  in  your  linings  depart- 
ment. Witchtex  is  the  only  universal 
lining  made.  Wherever  a lining,  inter- 
lining, or  foundation  material  is  used 
there  is  need  of  Witchtex.  Witchtex  is 
easy  to  sew,  has  plenty  of  body  without 
weight,  is  resilient  as  reed,  lends  itself 
readily  to  the  current  modes  and  retains 
its  original  form  while  the  fabric  lasts. 
Witchtex  is  full  36  inches  wide,  put  up  in 
bookfold  style  with  neat  blue,  white  and 
gold  bands  that  make  most  attractive 
displays — a big  step  on  the  road  to  sales. 
It  is  made  to  sell  at  thirty-five  cents  a 
yard.  Your  wholesaler  has  it. 


A book  of  practical 
information  showing 
twenty-five  ways  to 
use  Witchtex. 


A copy  of  this  booklet  placed  in  the  hands  of  yoi 
customers  will  boom  your  sales  of  linings,  as  well  i 
piece  goods  in  general.  It  is  handsomely  illustrat< 
and  the  instructions  for  the  use  of  Witchtex  that  j 
with  each  picture  are  so  simple  any  dressmaker 
home  seamstress  can  follow  them  with  unqualifb 
success.  These  booklets  are  free  to  the  stores  th 
sell  Witchtex. 


J.  W.  GODDARD  & SONS,  Incorporated 

America  s Linings 
Sole  Selling  Agents  for  Witchtex 


Leaders 

92-94-96  Bleecker  St.,  New  Yori: 
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EUROPEAN  DEPARTMENT 

Conducted  for  the  furtherance  of  fashion  knowledge  among  retailers,  particularly  those  who 
require  quick  information  regarding  developments  among  style  creators  and  manufacturers  abroad 


Paris  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  2 Rue  des  Itallens.  London  Office,  11  Queen  Victoria  St. 


| Bodice  Is  More  Fancy 

Sleck-Finish  and  Sleeves  Have  Atten- 
tion of  Paris  Designers 

" Paris,  Aug.  24,  1916 — During  the 

ast  two  seasons  the  attention  of  design- 
irs  has  been  concentrated  on  the  skirt. 

The  Fall  openings  prove,  however,  that 
mce  more  the  bodice  is  to  come  in  for  its 
ihare  of  attention.  This  naturally  brings 
leckwear  in  general  into  a position  of  im- 
:ortance. 

Generally  speaking,  collars  are  high 
and  fit  closely  to  the  neck,  but  are  cut 
away  in  front,  revealing  the  throat.  In 
other  words,  they  are  decollete  chokers, 
>o  to  speak.  Such  styles  are  usually  made 
of  some  transparent  fabric,  such  as  lace, 
net  or  lingerie,  and  are  boned  at  the  back, 
at  the  sides  and  at  each  edge  of  the  front 
opening.  Many  of  Agnes’  models  had  col- 
lars of  this  description,  made  of  lace,  with 
the  front  opening  filled  in  with  a 2 in. 
wide  band  or  strap  of  ribbon. 

In  Separate  Waists 

In  blouses  the  collarless  finish  of  the 
neck  is  conspicuous.  Many  of  the  newest 
blouses,  notably  for  sport  wear,  are  de- 
veloped in  jersey — wool  or  artificial  silk — 
with  rounded  neck-line  finished  with  a 
band  of  the  jersey,  either  plain  or  em- 
broidered in  metal  threads. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  an  appreciable 
number  of  blouses  and  also  of  one-piece 
dresses,  the  neck  is  finished  with  a turn- 
over collar  of  the  fabric,  opening  at  the 
shoulder  or  directly  in  the  center  of  the 
front,  and  a wide,  pleated  jabot  of 
lingerie,  hem-finished  a jour  or  with 
picot  edge. 

Fits  Closely  to  Throat 

The  collar  which  stands  away  from 
the  throat  is  no  longer  smart.  A few 
lamp-shade  types,  or,  in  other  words, 
wide  turnover  effects  falling  from  a band 
which,  being  straight,  stands  slightly 
away  from  the  neck  at  the  top,  are  shown, 
notably  by  Martial  & Armand;  but,  in 
general,  the  collar  fitting  closely  to  the 
throat  is  the  note. 

The  revival  of  interest  in  the  pleated 
jabot  of  lingerie  is  emphasized  by  Premet, 
several  of  whose  one-piece  dresses  in 
gabardine  have  a turnover  collar  of  the 
fabric  opening  at  the  shoulder  over  a 
pleated  jabot  of  lawn. 

Dress  Neck-Finishes 

Many  of  the  Premet  models  have  the 
collar  which  stands  away  at  the  back,  but 
as  in  this  case  the  collar  is  a continua- 
tion of  the  Watteau  pleat,  which  ends  in 
a bustle  drapery,  it  has  no  bearing  on  the 


style,  so  far  as  separate  collars  are  con- 
cerned. 

The  sailor  collar  effect  is  frequently 
seen,  as  also  is  the  draped  kerchief  col- 
lar in  lingerie,  silk  or  velvet.  The  latter  is 
usually  shown  with  one-piece  gowns  of 
wool  jersey  or  of  serge. 

Increased  use  of  cape  and  fichu  effects 
is  evident.  Jenny,  in  particular  favors 
pleated  capes  of  satin,  with  upstanding 
pleated  ruches  of  the  satin,  opening  at  the 


Collarless  Neckline 

This  feature  of  Paris  gowns  is  shown  in  this 
model  by  Lanvin.  The  short-waisted  basque  bodice 
and  the  ribbon  drawn  through  the  skirt  fullness  at 
the  normal  waistline  are  also  noteworthy. 

side,  and  with  the  fullness  tied  close  to 
the  throat  at  the  base  with  a narrow  band 
of  velvet  ribbon. 

Diversity  in  Sleeves 

Sleeves  show  great  diversity.  The 
dominant  note  is  for  the  full-leg-of-mut- 
ton. This  is  used  in  dresses  and  in  suit 
coats. 

Long  and  full  bishop  sleeves  of  net, 
lace  or  chiffon  are  a feature  of  low-necked 
dinner  gowns. 


Evening  gowns  are  frequently  sleeve- 
less. Instead  of  sleeves  there  are  odd  drap- 
eries of  lace,  net  or  velvet.  A straight 
band  of  ribbon  velvet,  fitted  snugly  to  the 
arm  at  the  lower  edge  and  flaring  or  stand- 
ing away  from  the  arm  at  the  upper  edge, 
is  often  employed.  These  bands  are  at- 
tached to  the  bodice  at  the  armhole  and 
cross  the  arm  just  below  the  curve  of  the 
shoulder. 

Many  of  the  collarless  afternoon  frocks 
of  satin,  chiffon  or  plush  have  elbow-length 
kimono  sleeves.  The  tight-fitting  kimono 
sleeve  reaching  to  the  elbow  and  finished 
with  a wide  flounce  of  net  is  often  noted  in 
evening  gowns. 

Sleeves  of  Coats 

Occasionally  the  three-quarter  length 
sleeve,  widely  flared  at  the  lower  edge,  is 
used  in  suit  jackets.  These  are  called  the 
nun’s  sleeve  or  the  pagoda  sleeve. 

The  majority  of  the  suit  coats,  how- 
ever, have  sleeves  that  are  very  large  at 
the  wrist.  This  provides  for  the  use  of  the 
loose-wristed  glove,  which  is  a conspicu- 
oue  note  in  Paris  at  present. 

The  voluminous  sleeve  has  adoption  in 
separate  coats.  Generally  speaking,  these 
sleeves  are  in  the  bishop  style,  and  are 
gathered  at  the  top  either  at  the  normal 
armhole,  or  with  an  upstanding  ruche  on 
to  a dropped  shoulder. 

♦ 

For  Dressmakers’  Trade 


Fashion  Tendencies  in  Exhibits  Made  by 
New  York  Houses 

The  openings  conducted  by  houses 
which  seek  the  trade  of  the  dressmakers 
began  on  Tuesday  of  this  week.  Up  to  the 
time  of  this  issue’s  going  to  press  only  a 
few  have  made  complete  showings.  For 
this  reason,  and  also  because  the  third 
week  in  the  month  is  that  in  which  the 
Economist’s  semi-monthly  Garment  Sec- 
tion is  published,  our  review  of  the  open- 
ings, with  sketches  of  several  of  the  ex- 
hibits, will  appear  next  Saturday,  Sept.  16. 
Retailers  and  others  will  be  particularly 
interested  in  this  article  and  in  the  illus- 
trations, because  of  the  general  desire  for 
information  as  to  the  influence  exerted 
among  New  York  concerns  by  the  show- 
ings at  the  recent  openings  of  leading  Paris 
dressmaking  houses. 

♦ 

The  Conde  Cloak  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  re- 
moved their  factory  to  501-513  Superior  Street, 
that  city,  where  they  have  a floor  space  of  30,000 
sq.  ft.  This  is  more  than  two  and  a half  times  the 
floor  area  the  concern  has  heretofore  occupied  and 
seven  and  a half  times  the  floor  space  with  which 
it  started  just  three  years  ago.  The  premises  to 
which  removal  has  just  been  made  are  those  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  Premode  Cloak  Co.,  whose 
equipment  the  Conde  Cloak  Co.  has  purchased. 
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Every  Week,  FOUR  New  Fern  Waist  Styles  Make  Fern  Waist  Stores 
Style-Centers — Secure  the  exclusive  agency  for  your  town  now 

Four  new  Fern  Waist  styles  every  seven  days — the  same  new  styles  that  are  appearing  that  same  day  on  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York.  Women  can’t  resist  dropping  in  regularly  at  the  Fern  Waist  Store,  the  style  center,  to  see  them. 

But  four-new-styles-every-week  is  only  part  of  the  Fern  Waist  story.  So  is  our  national  advertising  in  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  Delineator,  Designer,  Pictorial  Review,  Woman’s  Magazine,  McCall’s,  etc.,  reaching  5J4  million 
women  an  issue. 


SEAL-PAC”  Envelope 


is  exceptional  value  at  a popular  price — $1.00 — due  to  tremendous  volume  (S.  & L.  Krohnberg  being  the  largest 
shirt  waist  manufacturers  in  the  U.  S.)  Repeat  orders  are  assured.  Then,  too,  Fern  Waists  come  in  the  trans- 
parent “SEAL-PAC”  envelope.  Your  customer  is  delighted  to  get  an  absolutely  fresh  waist — and  you  are  saved 
loss  from  soiled,  mussed-up  stock. 

There  are  other  features,  too — guaranteed  size,  etc.  But  write  at  once  for  full  particulars — the  Fern  Waist 
agency  is  an  exclusive  proposition — apply  for  it  in  your  town  while  the  opportunity  is  yours. 

Extra  Special — Fern  Waists  of  SILK  CREPE  DE  CHINE 

For  the  holiday  trade,  in  the  “SEAL-PAC”  envelope  enclosed  in  special  holly  boxes,  to  retail  at  $3.00.  Price 
$24.00  per  dozen,  3%  10  days,  F.O.B.  N.  Y.  Ready  for  delivery  Oct.  1st.  Sold  on  open  order. 


S.  & L.  KROHNBERG,  536-538  Broadway,  New  York 
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WIDE-  AW  A KE  RETAiLiNG 


Standardize  Service 

Salespeople  and  Goods  Get  Best 
Chance  Where  Methods  Harmonize 

“Yes,  there  are  six  big  department 
stores  in  this  town,  and  I guess  ours  is  the 
best.”  The  head  of  the  big  store  said  this 
in  answer  to  a query  from  the  Casual 
Visitor.  The  query  was  relative  to  the 
general  air  of  activity,  prosperity  and  pro- 
gressiveness which  pervaded  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  big  building. 

It  was  not  a modern  building  in  every 
respect,  especially  as  to  architecture,  and 
it  was  not  so  very  attractive  looking  on 
the  outside  either.  But  inside!  It  was 
modern  enough  inside.  It  looked  like  a 
real  store.  After  all  is  said  and  done  a 
store  ought  to  look  like  the  species  of  in- 
stitution to  which  it  belongs — an  institu- 
tion of  personal  service  to  the  buying  pub- 
lic. Well,  this  one  looked  the  part  inside, 
and  it  was  the  part.  That  is  one  reason 
why  the  C.  V.  tried  to  meet  the  head  of 
the  house  and  get  his  personal  opinion  of 
his  own  business. 

The  Casual  Visitor  has  only  one  boast, 
and  that  is,  that  he  has  studied  more  good 
stores  closely  than  any  one  in  the  world. 
So  he  made  his  boast  as  modestly  as  possi- 
ble and  qualified  his  statement  by  telling 
the  head  of  this  house  that  he  could  sense 
a successful  store  no  matter  how  deceiving 
appearances  might  be.  And  to  his  mind — 
the  C.  V.’s — this  store  was  one.  Wasn’t 
he  right?  he  queried. 

How  It  Was  Done 

“You  are  right,”  said  the  head.  “We 
are  not  vain  here,  but  we  are  proud  of  our 
business,  and  we  think  we  deserve  some 
credit  for  our  standing  in  the  city,  for 
there  are  other  good  stores  here.  And  let 
me  say  to  you  that  competition  is  severe 
in  all  lines  in  this  town.” 

This  brought  out  the  Casual  Visitor’s 
next  question,  and  the  answer — which 
ought  to  be  of  interest  to  the  head  of  any 
small  or  medium-sized  store. 

“How  do  you  do  it?”  That  was  the 
question ; and  the  answer,  while  it  took 
over  an  hour  in  the  telling,  can  be  boiled 
down  to  four  words — Standardized  Service 
and  Methods. 

The  Biggest  Point 

The  biggest  point  the  head  of  the  suc- 
cessful house  made  was  that  a store  must 
understand  its  purpose  thoroughly.  And 
by  a store  he  meant  everybody  in  it,  from 
the  least  important  employee  to  the  man 
who  controls  55  per  cent  of  the  stock.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  store  force  was  di- 
vided up  into  practically  three  classes  of 
people  and  that  each  class  helped  the  class 
below  it  in  a well-organized,  methodical 
way. 

Divisions  of  Store  Force 

First,  there  is  the  official  class,  made 
up  of  people  who  formulate  and  outline 
the  store’s  policies — its  selling,  merchan- 


dising and  service  policies.  This  classifica- 
tion includes  the  head  of  the  house,  the 
general  manager,  the  salesmanager,  the 
advertising  manager,  the  department 
heads  and  all  those  stockholders  who  are 
active  in  the  business,  everybody,  in  fact, 
who  has  anything  to  do  with  the  creation 
of  sales  plans  and  methods  and  the  run- 
ning of  the  business. 

Second,  there  is  the  classification  which 
includes  the  head  salesmen  and  floormen 
and  assistant  buyers,  and  those  members 
of  the  salesforce  whose  experience  in 
selling  ranks  them  as  finished  salespeople. 
Such  salespeople  constitute  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  regular  salesforce. 

The  third  classification  includes  what 


Standardize  Service 


By  classifying  the  different  divi- 
sions of  the  store  organization  ac- 
cording to  their  function  in  the 
operation  of  the  business; 

By  working  out  a plan  for  the 
systematic  exchange  of  ideas  be- 
tween the  different  divisions  of  the 
store’s  working  force; 

By  educating  the  under-help  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the 
store’s  real  purpose  and  the  real 
meaning  of  good  selling  service; 

By  educating  store  executives 
and  officials  to  the  value  of  getting 
the  point  of  view  and  the  every- 
day experiences  of  the  junior  help 
in  the  latter’s  direct  dealings  with 
the  public; 

By  systematically  reflecting  the 
best  ideas  of  the  founders  and 
builders  of  the  business  in  every- 
thing the  store  does:  buying,  sell- 
ing, advertising,  service  and  mer- 
chandising. 


is  generally  considered  junior  help— un- 
der-salespeople who  have  enough  grasp  of 
their  respective  stocks  to  .sell  intelligently, 
but  have  neither  the  training  nor  the  ex- 
perience to  qualify  them  as  finished  sales- 
people. That  is,  they  know  merchandise 
fairly  well  and  they  know  selling,  but  not 
enough  about  either,  especially  the  latter, 
to  classify  them  as  sure-fire  on  every  sell- 
ing possibility. 

That  is  the  general  classification  of  the 
entire  store  force,  except  the  delivery  men, 
elevator  men,  checkers,  etc.,  who  really 
are  included  in  the  junior  list. 

Combined  Experiences 

Now  it  is  the  idea  of  the  head  of  the 
store  in  question  that  each  of  these  di- 
visions of  the  store  force  can  enable  the 
other  divisions  to  get  a better  view  of  the 


complete  store  idea  than  any  single  di- 
vision could  get  alone.  It  simply  amounts 
to  the  administrative  part  of  the  store 
force  getting  into  close  touch  with  the 
operative  force,  and  vice  versa,  through 
systematized  methods. 

Once  or  twice  weekly  a certain  number 
of  the  official  class  meet  a certain  number 
of  the  operative  class  and  exchange  ideas. 
There  being  two  divisions  of  the  adminis- 
trative class,  viz.,  the  higher  officials  and 
the  buyers  and  managers,  the  lesser  sales- 
people, or  juniors,  get  views  from  two 
directions. 

Values  Opinion  of  Salespeople 

But  do  not  think  that  no  value  is  placed 
on  what  the  salesforce  can  tell  their  su- 
periors. Great  importance  is  attached  to 
what  the  under-salespeople  can  bring  to 
the  meetings  by  way  of  ideas  and  in  the 
shape  of  information  as  to  what  customers 
think  of  the  store’s  goods  and  its  service. 

This  is  considered  the  most  important 
phase  of  the  work. 

What  the  System  Does 

What  does  this  system  accomplish?  A 
great  deal.  It  enables  the  store  manage- 
ment to  map  out  a consistent  merchandis- 
ing policy.  It  enables  the  store  executives 
to  adopt  and  adapt  selling  methods  that 
suit  the  store’s  goods  and  the  store’s  poli- 
cies. It  enables  the  departmental  man- 
agement to  adjust  their  respective  policies 
to  the  broad  general  policy  of  the  house. 

Standardized  policies,  methods  and 
service  are  the  final  result.  This  in- 
creases the  efficiency  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  business,  the  efficiency 
of  the  merchandising  organization  and 
of  the  selling  force — all  on  the  same 
basis.  Lost  motion  is  reduced,  every- 
one in  the  store  has  an  accurate  idea  of 
the  store  spirit,  and  every  customer  rea- 
lizes this — senses  it,  in  fact,  as  did  the 
Casual  Visitor  when  he  walked  through 
the  aisles  of  the  different  floors. 

This  store  pays  a good  profit,  it  in- 
creases its  general  volume  of  sales  each 
year  at  a minimum  cost,  and  it  increases 
its  list  of  new  customers. 

Standardized  methods  are  worth  all 
that  it  costs  to  get  them.  And  it  only  costs 
organized  attention  to  detail  and  a deter- 
mination to  find  a system  of  training  that 
really  trains  everybody  in  the  store. 

You  can  work  on  this  plan,  you  can  do 
so  with  advantage,  if  you  see  the  value  of 
it.  It  is  worth  thinking  over  seriously. 

-t 

Economisms 

Many  a merchant  continually  puts  off 
needed  betterments  to  avoid  a compara- 
tively small  expenditure — whereas  the  out- 
lay would  really  effect  a saving. 

Merchants  can  save  themselves  a good 
deal  of  money  by  a thorough  examination 
of  their  bills  for  freight,  expressage,  etc. 
Taking  things  for  granted  in  such  matters 
may  prove  costly. 
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HW.  Robinson  Co.,  Brockton,  Mass. — Three 
• ads,  devoted  to  special  merchandising 
events. 

One  of  the  ads,  four  columns  by  12  in.,  ex- 
ploits values  from  the  Children’s  Shop.  The  in- 
troductory of  this  ad  is  particularly  well  done 
It  features  a department  of  the  store  that  is  of 
great  advertising  value  to  other  departments  of 


the  store,  as  well  as  one  of  the  store’s  profit- 
making sections.  It  features  the  Children’s  Shop 
by  featuring  its  goods,  its  service  and  its  main 
characteristics.  The  Children’s  Shop  with  the 
Robinson  Co.  is  regarded  as  a garden  for  the 
cultivation  of  future  established  trade,  and  it  is 
so  featured  in  this  ad. 

Another  ad,  devoted  to  special  economies  for 
a single  day  from  seasonable  departments,  is  a 
splendid  example  of  well-utilized  bargain  space. 
It  was  planned  and  written  to  accomplish  a spe- 
cial purpose,  and  it  accomplishes  it.  Nothing- 
better  could  be  said  of  a four-column,  12-in.  ad. 

The  third  ad  exploits  “the  noblest  Roman  of 
them  all” — Dollar  Day.  If  there  should  ever 
come  a time  when  this  novelty  of  all  novelties  in 
the  retail  advertising  bag  of  tricks  falls  into  the 
discard,  it  is  a question  what  some  stores  will  do 
to  replace  it  for  livening  up  what  would  other- 
wise be  a dull  week  in  selling.  This  Dollar  Day 
ad  is  up  to  the  standard  of  the  regular  run  of 
Dollar  Day  publicity  and  much  above  some  ads 
of  the  kind. 

Taken  altogether,  the  three  ads  speak  pretty 
well  for  efforts  that  were  somewhat  handicapped 
by  cut  and  type  facilities.  Keep  right  on  in  this 
good  work,  Mr.  Adman,  and  some  day  the  type 
will  be  better  and  there  will  be  a good,  up-to-date 
cut  service. 


Fourteen  Yews  Young 

"D  osenthal’s,  Beaumont,  Tex. — Fourteen  ads, 
page  size  and  smaller,  devoted  to  the  store’s 
Fourteenth  Anniversary  Sale. 

First  of  all,  the  ads  look  young  in  that  they 
have  a bright,  cheerful,  vigorous  appearance. 
Whether  or  not  the  adman  had  these  qualities  of 
an  ad’s  appearance  in  mind  when  he  got  up  the 
campaign  makes  little  difference;  the  effect  is  the 
same.  And  it  is  of  great  value  to  the  store,  es- 
pecially since  the  occasion  is  the  store’s  birthday, 
a youthful  birthday  as  years  go. 

“We  have  reached  our  14th  birthday,”  starts 
out  a paragraph  of  the  introductory  of  the  first 
merchandise  ad.  “We  feel  just  as  proud  at  at- 
taining this  age  as  any  boy  or  girl  does.  The 
same  spirit  that  actuates  them  to  invite  all  their 
friends  to  a birthday  cake-cutting  permeates  us.” 
Then  the  introductory  goes  on  to  give  the  public 
the  correct  idea  regarding  the  event — the  idea 
that  the  store  intends  to  celebrate  it  by  an  exhibi- 
tion of  value-giving. 

Every  ad  of  the  entire  series,  except  three 
introductorj  announcements,  is  full  of  descriptive 
items.  In  fact,  if  there  is  any  one  fault  to  find 
with  the  merchandising,  it  is  almost  too  complete. 
Still,  most  ads  do  not  carry  enough  merchandise 


description;  so  perhaps  this  feature  is  a com- 
mendable one. 

An  interesting  display  feature  of  the  cam- 
paign was  the  use  of  the  June  calendar  in  each 
of  the  ads  with  the  store’s  reduced-price  days 
marked  in  it.  The  first  ad  of  the  series  contained 
a reproduction  of  the  calendar  sheet  for  every 
month  of  the  year,  anu  on  the  June  calendar  the 
sale  days  were  encircled  in  black.  Under  the  cal- 
endar are  the  words,  “The  only  days  in  the  year 
when  you  get  everything  at  reduced  prices.” 

Taken  altogether,  the  series  is  most  interest- 
ing and,  no  doubt,  proved  effectual. 


Scientific  Merchandising 

LS.  Ayres  & Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Group 
• of  ads,  devoted  to  the  exploitation  of  season 
merchandise. 

The  ads  vary  ^ -»j.  in  size  from  full 

pages  down  to  two  M m columns  by  16  in. 

Two  of  the  larger  M ads  are  departmen- 

tized,  with  a view  to  featuring  sever- 
al timely  depart  ments,  and  thus 

drawing  a normal  day’s  business  for  the  store. 
Others  are  specialized  ads,  featuring  particularly 
three  or  four  lines.  A two-column  ad  introduces 
interesting  items  from  the  women’s  suit  depart- 
ment— Palm  Beach  and  linen  suits — together  with 
gloves  and  silverware.  Another  ad  six  columns  by 
18  in.,  features  sport  suits,  groceries,  men’s  fur- 
nishings, gloves,  linens,  blankets,  silks  and  silver- 
ware. There  is  every  evidence  in  these  ads  of  at- 
tention to  logical  merchandising;  that  is,  the  appli- 
cation of  advertising  principles  to  merchandise 
conditions  in  the  store.  Too  frequently  admen  re- 
sort to  general  publicity  methods  in  pushing  the 
seasonable  departments.  All  they  can  hope  to  gain 
by  this  method  is  simply  general  publicity — no 


direct  returns  on  the  money  and  time  spent  on 
the  ad. 

One  of  the  smaller  ads  is  reproduced  on  this 
page  as  a fine  example  of  good  advertising  got- 
ten out  to  suit  the  needs  of  a store  with  pro- 
gressive merchandising  methods. 

The  entire  group  shows  marks  of  skillful  dis- 
play and  sensible  arrangement. 


Beat  Last  Year 

The  Mode,  Boise,  Idaho — Group  of  eight  ads, 
devoted  to  the  store’s  semi-annual  Rummage 
Sale. 

The  interesting  point  about  this  group  of  ads 
is  that  from  first  to  last  it  carried  out  a single 
idea — the  idea  of  good  values  for  the  money. 
The  interesting  point  about  the  ads  individually 
is  that  each  is  merchandised  and  displayed  in  such 
a way  that  the  identity  of  the  store  is  maintained 
throughout  the  series. 

One  week  was  the  time  originally  planned  for 


the  sale  to  run,  but  it  proved  so  popular  that  it 
was  continued  an  extra  week.  Both  weeks  were 
successful,  according  to  the  adman’s  note,  and 
the  sale  beat  that  of  the  same  time  last  year.  The 
Rummage  Sale  is  a semi-annual  event  with  The 
Mode  for  the  clearance  of  odd  lots,  short  ends, 
little  “heres  and  theres”  of  merchandise  from  va- 
rious departments.  And  while  price-selling  must 
necessarily  characterize  the  event,  it  is  so  man- 
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aged  that  it  brings  with  it  some  profit  and  much 
prestige. 

The  Mode  adman’s  work  is  notable  always  for 
correctly  written,  interesting  text.  He  proves 
every  time  he  writes  an  ad  that  terse,  vigorous 
phraseology  and  good  diction  are  handmaidens  of 
the  adwriter’s  art. 

One  of  the  ads  is  reproduced.  It  is  a good 
example  of  well-utilized  space. 


Purely  a Bargain  Affair 

Herbst  Department  Store,  Fargo,  N.  D. — 
Page  ad  featuring  July  clearance.  Here  is 
an  ad  which  starts  out  to  be  a bargain  ad,  both 
in  display  and  in  values,  and  succeeds,  without 
a doubt.  There  is  not  a spot,  nor  a corner  in 
the  whole  page  where  the  eye  can  fall  without 
lighting  on  an  unusual  item — that  is,  presuming 
that  the  original  price  is  genuine  and  the  value 
as  given.  For  example,  under  the  heading 
“Colored  Wash  Goods”  there  are  such  items  as 
these:  “Up  to  25  cent  wash  goods  5 cents  a 

yard,”  “Up  to  49  cent  wash  goods  15  cents  a 

yard,”  “Up  to  59  cent  wash  goods  20  cents  a 

yard,”  “Up  to  75  cent  wash  goods  25  cents  a 

yard.” 

Many  of  our  readers  will  question  these  com- 
parative values.  Here,  however,  we  are  not  con- 
sidering the  policy  of  quoting  sensational  reduc- 
tions. 

The  lay-out  in  this  ad  is  particularly  designed 
to  enable  one  department  to  help  another  de- 
partment. This  is  a splendid  idea  in  a bargain 
ad  devoted  to  a clearance  event,  as  it  enables 
readers  to  associate  one  value  with  another  in  the 
different  departments  and  by  making  up  a shop- 
ping list  save  time  and  enable  the  store  to  give 
better  service. 


The  Ad  Critic  wreath  means  that  the  ad  or 
group  of  ads  receiving  it  is  the  best  advertising 
material  reviewed  by  this  department  during  the 
week.  The  wreath  is  awarded  on  general  merit 
of  display,  arrangement,  text  and  merchandising. 
In  addition  to  being  a mark  of  merit,  it  may  be 
viewed  as  an  invitation  to  send  in  the  story  of  the 
event  heralded  in  the  ad  or  series.  This  is  op- 
tional with  the  adman  or  the  firm. 


This  is  the  Columbia 
Ideal  of  Service 

— to  lose  no  opportunity  to  improve 
the  shade  industry  and  its  products — to 
lose  no  opportunity  to  give  the  dealer  a 
more  satisfactory  product  to  sell — and  to 
lose  no  opportunity  to  help  the  dealer  sell 
that  product  in  the  way  that  pays  HIM 
best.  It  is  this  Columbia  ideal  of  Service 
that  led  to  the  standardization  of: 


—the  CLOSED-END  Roller 
that  protects  the  mechanism  from 
dust  and  rust  and  lint  and  keeps  the 
roller  working  smoothly. 


— the  ELECTRO-PLATED  Fixtures 
in  either  nickel  or  copper  finish — 
that  look  well  and  sell  well— and 
WEAR  WELL,  too. 


on  even  the  lowest-priced  varieties 
of  Columbia  Window  Shades  that 
insure  uniformity  of  widths  and  do 
away  with  the  disfiguring,  rough  and 
selvedge  edges. 


- the  READY-TO-HANG  Package 
that  comes  complete  with  fixtures 
safely  wrapped  in  end  of  shade 
and  slat  in  hem,  ready-to-hang — 
saving  your  time  in  selling  as  well 
as  customers’  time  in  hanging. 


— the  48-Hour  Color  Service 
that  makes  it  easy  to  give  a wider 
service  to  every  one  of  your  patron? 
on  colors  and  rush  orders. 


— the  NATIONAL  Advertising 
that  reaches  into  more  than  FIVE 
MILLIONS  of  the  country’s  best 
homes  with  the  Columbia  story — 
the  ONLY  national  advertising 
ever  done  for  any  complete  line  of 
window  shades. 


-the  LOCAL  SELLING  HELPS 
striking  and  attractive  newspaper 
advertising  for  local  use  — movie 
slides — helps  of  many  kinds — all  of 
them  designed  to  make  shades  a 
bigger  profit  producer. 
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'T'HIS  is  simply  another  evidence  of  the  desire 
of  The  Columbia  Mills,  Incorporated,  to  work 
with  the  dealer— to  give  him  the  most  satisfac- 
tory product  that  can  be  manufactured— and  to 
help  him  sell  it  in  the  way  that  pays  him  best, 
livery  dealer  will  at  once  appreciate  its  import- 
ance— and  how  it  prevents  errors  and  com- 
plaints and  insures  the  dealer  being  able  to  give 
his  patrons  exactly  what  they  desire.  It  applies 
to  all  varieties,  grades  and  lengths  of  Columbia 
Window  Shades,  without  additional  cost. 
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Safe  Policy  in  Buying  Spring  Knit  Goods 

Place  Orders  Promptly  and  Order  the  Goods  Forward  at  Least  a Month  Earlier  Than 
Usual — Facts  on  Which  This  Advice  Is  Based 


Tuesday  of  this  week  witnessed  the  de- 
| parture  of  the  last  contingent  of  knit  goods 
I travelers  with  spring  lines  on  their  trips 
j to  the  retail  trade.  The  advance  guard, 
I which  departed  from  one  to  three  weeks 
I earlier,  has  been  sending  in  daily  a big 
I volume  of  business,  but,  singularly  enough, 
J in  some  cases  they  have  reported  that  cer- 
3 tain  firms  had  instructed  their  buyers  not 
I to  place  advance  orders  for  spring. 

While  the  retailers  who  have  issued 
I such  instructions  constitute  a small  minor- 
I itv,  it  is  difficult,  in  the  face  of  existing 
conditions  and  those  which  seem  assured 
as  regards  the  future  to  discover  by  what 
method  of  figuring  they  were  led  to  take 
such  extraordinary  action.  There  certain- 
ly exists  no  logical  reason  for  the  adoption 
of  such  an  attitude  by  any  concern  which 
studies  supply  and  demand.  If  persisted 
in,  such  a policy  can  mean  nothing  but  the 
eventual  payment  of  much  higher  prices 
and  the  resultant  loss  of  a goodly  portion 
of  a season’s  possible  profits. 

Our  Advice  Unbiased 

The  Economist  has  repeatedly  urged 
the  great  importance  of  early,  but  not  nec- 
essarily heavy  buying  for  next  spring,  and 
believes  it  is  doing  its  readers  a service 
by  again  emphasizing  this  suggestion. 
Doubting  Thomases  should  bear  in 
mind  that  as  the  attorney  for  its  subscrib- 
ers it  behooves  us  to  give  the  sound  ad- 


vice to  which  subscribers  are  entitled. 

This  is  what  we  have  in  mind  when 
expressing  our  views  and  our  advice  is 
based  on  knowledge  gained  by  constant 
association  with  all  factors  and  a close 
study  of  the  knit  goods  situation  from  all 
angles.  All  authorities  agree  that  goods 
for  spring  will  be  scarce,  that  prices  will 
be  high  and  that  only  loss  can  result  from 
procrastination.  Were  the  circumstances 
different  from  what  they  are,  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  something  might  be  gained  by 
delay,  but  with  the  circumstances  as  they 
are  delay  will  prevent  gain  and  entail  act- 
ual loss. 

Output  Slightly  Increased 

The  enormous  sales  to  the  jobbing 
trade  by  hundreds  of  mills  have  taken  care 
of  the  entire  spring  production  of  these 
plants.  To  this  must  be  added  the  large 
increase  in  our  exports  of  knit  goods. 
Even  with  the  more  than  normal  expan- 
sion in  number  and  equipment  of  knitting 
plants,  the  output,  as  a whole,  exceeds  that 
of  normal  times  only  by  a very  small  per- 
centage. This  is  due  to  scarcity  of  help, 
and  inability  to  get  delivery  of  machinery 
and  of  needles,  of  yarns  and  of  many  other 
smaller  items  without  which  even  the 
ordinary  ratio  of  production  is  impossible. 

The  impression  seems  to  prevail,  and 
quite  generally,  that  because  of  the  extra- 
ordinary demand  the  supply  has  necessar- 


ily largely  increased.  But,  for  the  reasons 
stated  above,  this  is  not  true  now ; nor 
will  there  be  any  marked  increase  in  out- 
put within  the  next  nine  months.  Prob- 
ably a much  longer  time  will  elapse  before 
any  decided  growth  in  supply  will  become 
apparent. 

What  Mills  Are  Facing 

A faint  idea  of  the  situation  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  old- 
est and  best  knitting  mills  in  the  country 
— mills  which  never  before  have  had  to 
contend  with  serious  difficulties — are  now 
unable  to  secure  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  help  required  to  run  their  plants.  Yet 
they  are  paying,  and  offering,  wages  25 
per  cent  higher  than  usual  and  even  more. 

Experiences  of  the  past  season  will  not 
answer  as  a guide  to  buyers  for  next 
spring.  Then,  despite  considerable  scar- 
city in  most  desirable  lines,  prices  were 
very  moderate.  The  difficulties  at  that 
time  confronting  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants were  far  less  acute  than  those  now 
prevailing  and  in  prospect.  The  fall  retail 
selling  season,  which  has  just  opened,  will 
help  to  point  the  way  for  spring,  but  to 
wait  for  that  experience  as  a guide  in 
spring  buying  will  prove  mighty  costly. 

Again,  therefore,  we  emphatically  urge 
the  prompt  placing  of  spring  orders.  And 
to  this  we  add : order  the  goods  forward 
at  least  a month  earlier  than  usual. 


Harlem  Concern’s  Change 


J.  R.  Senior,  Inc.,  Succeeded  by  New  Adams- 
Senior  Co.  A Corporation 

The  Adams-Senior  Co.  has  succeeded  J.  R. 
Senior,  Inc.,  a concern  which  for  many  years  has 
conducted  a store  on  West  125th  Street.  Mrs. 
Sophia  F.  Senior  is  vice-president,  and  Charles  F. 
Minor,  a vice-president  of  the  Columbia  Trust 
Co.,  is  treasurer.  The  president  of  the  new  com- 
pany is  S.  Clay  Adams,  who  for  the  last  eight 
years  has  been  connected  with  the  Adams-Flani- 
gan  Co.,  which  conducts  a big  store  at  149th 
Street  and  Third  Avenue. 

The  Senior  store  was  established  about  twen- 
ty-eight years  ago,  and  since  the  death  of  its 
founder,  some  ten  years  ago,  the  business,  under 
the  management  of  Mrs.  Senior,  has  been  largely 
extended  and  the  premises  have  been  enlarged  by 
a two-story  addition  running  through  the  block 
to  West  124th  Street. 

4 

To  Open  Store  in  Peoria 


New  Plans  of  Quincy  (111.)  and  Hannibal 
(Mo.)  Merchants 

J.  J.  Reib,  who  conducts  a women’s  ready-to- 
wear  store  in  Quincy,  111.,  has  joined  his  interests 
with  those  of  his  brother,  Eugene  L.  Reib,  who  is 
the  owner  of  a similar  establishment  in  Hanni- 
bal, Mo.  It  is  understood  that  these  two  stores 
will  be  owned  entirely  by  the  Reib  brothers.  They 
will  also  open  a women’s  wear  store  on  South 
Main  Street,  Peoria,  111.,  but  in  this  third  store 
Milton  B.  Becker,  who  up  to  now  has  been  adver- 
tising manager  and  buyer  for  several  departments 
of  the  Boston  Store  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Fort  Smith, 
\rk.,  will  have  an  interest. 


To  conduct  the  Peoria  store  a corporation, 
with  a paid-in  capital  of  $15,000,  has  been  formed, 
with  J.  J.  Reib  president  and  treasurer,  Eugene 
L.  Reib  vice-president,  and  Mr.  Becker  secretary. 
There  are  no  other  stockholders.  The  Peoria  busi- 
ness will  be  located  in  a three-story  and  basement 
building  28  x 145  ft.  Part  of  the  space  has  been 
sublet  to  a well-known  and  very  old-established 
millinery  firm  in  Peoria.  The  fixtures  and  other 
equipment  will  be  of  an  up-to-date  character. 

All  three  of  the  stores  are  now  represented 
in  New  York  by  Jas.  T.  Leonard  & Co.,  Inc.,  resi- 
dent buyers,  351-353  Fourth  Avenue. 

♦ 

New  Concern 

Weill  Department  Store  Co.  Will  Open  Soon 
in  Circleville,  Ohio 

The  Weill  Department  Store  Co.  is  a new 
concern  which  will  open  a store  in  Circleville, 
Ohio.  It  will  be  located  in  a new  three-story 
building  which  cost  $90,000,  and  which  also  pro- 
vides space  for  five  specialty  stores.  The  build- 
ing occupies  a prominent  corner  location. 

The  new  concern  will  carry  all  the  lines  usu- 


Location  of  Weill  Department  Store  Co. 


ally  handled  by  a department  store,  including 
floor  coverings  and  furniture.  Fixtures  of  an  up- 
to-date  character  are  now  being  installed. 


Consolidation 


The  United  Vacuum  Sweeper  Co.,  Chicago, 
has  purchased  the  pioperties  of  the  Duntley  Pneu- 
matic Sweeper  Co.,  the  Hugro  Manufacturing  Co., 
and  the  W.  C.  Perkins  Co.  These  combined  com- 
panies will  now  be  known  as  the  United  Vacuum 
Sweeper  Co.  The  officers  of  the  reorganized  con- 
cern will  be:  Burrell  D.  Jones,  president;  Ray- 
mond T.  Wright,  vice-president,  and  Warren 
Pease,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  capitaliza- 
tion of  $2,000,000  is  divided  into  one-half  pre- 
ferred and  one-half  common.  Two-thirds  of  the 
stock  is  owned  by  Messrs.  Jones  and  Wright,  the 
remainder  by  other  active  members  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

The  new  factory  of  the  United  Vacuum 
Sweeper  Co.  will  be  located  on  Western  Avenue, 
between  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  streets.  Every 
modern  facility  will  be  added  to  promote  efficiency 
and  lower  cost  of  production. 

♦ 

Successful  Outing 

On  Sunday  of  this  week  a field  day  and 
basket  picnic  was  held  by  the  employees  of  Hill- 
man’s department  store,  Chicago.  About  2,000 
employees  and  their  guests  went  to  Atlas  Park 
for  the  occasion.  An  extensive  program  of  enjoy- 
able features  had  been  planned  by  the  Employees’ 
Benefit  Association,  among  these  being  tugs  of 
war,  races,  etc.  Dancing  was  enjoyed  during  the 
evening.  In  all,  about  4,000  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren attended  and  all  murmured,  “This  is  the  end 
of  a perfect  day,”  when  they  got  through. 

♦ 

Progressive  knit  goods  department  heads 
will  find  much  to  interest  them  in  the  Men’s 
Economist,  which  forms  part  of  this  issue. 
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A merchant  is 
known  by  the 
hosiery  he  sells. 


Gordon 

hosiery  Will  build 
your  reputation 
and  make  money 
at  the  same  time. 


The  Gordon 
Line  embraces 
every  hosiery  need 
of  man,  woman 
or  child. 

XXX 

eBrown  turret (o 

NEW  YORK  . 

CHICAGO  BOSTON 


3766 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  9,  1916 


No. 


70th  YEAR 


MAKES  PERMANENT  FRIENDS 
EVERYWHERE  IT  IS  SOLD.  THIS  HIGHLY 
SPECIALIZED  LINE  OF  SLIPPERS  AND  PUMPS 
IS  MANUFACTURED  EXPRESSLY  TO  MEET  THE  BIG 
POPULAR  DEMAND  FOR  STYLISH  FOOTWEAR  AT 
PRICES  THAT  ALL  CAN  AFFORD.  FOX  FASHIONS 
ARE  NIFTY  AND  UP-TO-DATE.  THEY  SELL  FAST 
AND  YIELD  THE  DEALER  UNUSUAL  PROFIT. 


1I  FOX  FOOTERY  IS  NOW  MADE  WITH  EXTRA  HAND 
WORK  IN  THE  FI  N I S H I NG— A D Dl  N G ONLY  A LITTLE 
TO  OUR  PRICE  BUT  GREATLY  INCREASING  THE 
LOOKS  AND  YOUR  PROFIT  OPPORTUNITY. 


H STOCK  FOX  FOOTERY  NOW  AND  YOU  WILL  ENJOY 
THE  LARGEST  SLIPPER  AND  PUMP  SEASON  YOU 
EVER  EXPERIENCED. 


Charles  K. 


Fox,  Inc.,  haverhill,  mass. 
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Ready!  In  Stock! 

“MAXINE” 


= D12<5 — Women’s  Havana  Brown  8-ineh 

=-  Lace,  2-inch  leather  Louis  heel,  single 

__  sole,  imitation  turn,  State  Street  Last, 

- B width,  sizes  3%-7;  D width,  sizes 

^ 2% -6,  3-7.  3-8 $3.85 


FALL  STYLES 


D139— Women's  Mat  Kid  Fifteen-Button, 
7% -inch  golden  brown  top,  plain  toe, 
single  sole,  2-inch  leather  Louis  heel, 
imitation  turn.  State  Street  Last,  B 
width,  sizes  3-7;  D width,  sizes  2%-6, 
3-7,  3-8 $3.50 


Beautiful  in  design  and  pattern,  but  better  still — “Maxine”  Fall  styles  are  car- 
ried ready  to  ship  whenever  you  order  them.  It  means  that  you  play  this  Women’s 
Novelty  Game  right,  with  no  long  time  ahead  guessing  on  Dame  Fashion’s 
caprices,  but  getting  just  what  you  want  when  needed. 

It  means  rapid  turnovers — a clean  stock  and  ability  to  get  the  new  styles  as 
they  come  out  and  are  called  for. 

Our  new  “Maxine”  Catalog  is  ready.  Write  for  it  today. 

WE  POSITIVELY  CAN  SHIP  THE  BEAUTIFUL  PATTERNS 
SHOWN  HERE  AS  SOON  AS  YOUR  ORDER  IS  RECEIVED 


Manufacturers 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Economist’s  ad- 
vertising rates  are 
based  on  a weekly  cir- 
culation of  12,000 
copies.  Of  this  month’s 
Shoe  Section  there  are 
printed  and  distributed 
13,750  copies. 
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The  Shoe  Section  is 
an  asset  to  your  shoe 
selling  force  — make 
sure  it  works  for  you 
by  seeing  that  it  gets  to 
your  shoe  department. 


The  Story  of  How  Brown  Made  New  Shoe  Customers 


He  Featured  the  Merchandise  and  Facilities  of  the  Department  in  Terms  of  Quality,  Selection 
and  Service — Gave  the  Department  an  Individuality  and  Reflected  It  in  His  Store  Methods 


Is  there  any  definite  method  for  get- 
ting new  customers  for  the  shoe  depart- 
ment? This  is  a big  and  persistent  ques- 
tion and  one  that  is  asked  by  both  big  and 
little  shoe  department  managers.  Some  of 
them  finally  find  an  answer  and 
some  of  them  never  do.  But 
they  all  keep  on  trying  and  it 
is  out  of  the  experience  of  those 
who  succeed  that  the  answer 
must  come. 

The  getting  of  new  custom- 
ers is  mainly  a question  of  cor- 
rect methods  and  of  good  shoes. 

To  properly  realize  the  forego- 
ing statement  one  must  con- 
sider carefully  what  a new  cus- 
tomer is  and  also  what  a new 
customer  is  not. 

A new  customer  is  not  a 
person  who  has  merely  dropped 
into  a department  and  bought 
a pair  of  shoes  because  she  hap- 
pened to  notice  the  store  sign 
or  was  attracted  by  a certain 
shoe  in  the  window.  Such  a 
person  is  only  a purchaser. 

There  is  nothing  characteristic 
of  the  customer  in  her  any  more 
than  the  fact  that  she  has  less- 
ened the  shoe  stock  by  one  pair. 

She  is  no  more  your  customer 
than  she  is  of  the  department 
across  the  way  or  down  the 
street.  That  is  what  a new  cus- 
tomer is  not. 

What  a New  One  Is 

A new  customer  is  a per- 
son, man  or  woman,  who  has 
decided  to  give  your  footwear  a 
trial  on  the  basis  of  what  you 
can  give  her  by  way  of  style, 
fit,  quality,  comfort,  value  and 
service  usually  in  the  order 
mentioned  if  it  is  a woman ; in 
the  reverse  order  if  it  is  a man. 

And,  man  or  woman,  when  this 
person  comes  to  the  above  de- 
cision he  or  she  is  your  cus- 
tomer whether  she  buys  the  day  she  first 
enters  your  department  or  not. 

The  woman  who  comes  into  your  shoe 
department,  with  a very  few  exceptions, 
has  in  some  way  previously  obtained  a 


definite  idea  of  your  footwear  or  your 
values  or  your  service.  There  is  nothing 
so  very  strange  about  this  except,  perhaps, 
the  fact  that  you  never  realized  it  before. 
But  here  is  the  big  point  that  hinges  on 


the  idea.  She  will  come  into  your  depart- 
ment with  just  about  the  proportion  of 
expectancy  of  buying  that  you  have  of  her 
coming  in.  This  is  because  you  have  to 
sense  the  real  standing  of  your  depart- 


ment before  a customer,  a stranger  to  you 
and  your  goods,  can  sense  it.  In  short,  new 
customers  respond  to  that  subtle  influence 
known  as  personality,  or  character,  just  to 
the  degree  that  these  qualities  exist  in  the 
department. 

Your  prospective  customer 
may  have  been  impressed  with 
the  merits  of  your  department 
and  its  goods  and  service  in  a 
number  of  ways — through  the 
windows,  through  the  ads, 
through  friends  or  acquain- 
tances, or  by  merest  accident. 
The  method  is  not  so  important 
here.  But  what  she  finds  once 
she  enters  the  department  is 
important.  If  the  department 
and  its  goods  and  its  service  co- 
incide with  the  impression 
previously  gained  by  the 
woman  she  is  sure  to  become 
your  customer. 

A Story  That  Illustrates 

How  does  a shoe  depart- 
ment get  personality?  This  is 
a proper  question  and  one  that 
is  best  answered  by  the  story  of 
Brown  and  Green.  It  is  really 
the  story  of  how  Brown  got 
new  customers  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  names  it  is  a true 
story. 

Green  conducted  an  exclu- 
sive shoe  store  and  his  trade  in- 
cluded the  best  people  in  the 
town,  people  of  taste  and  dis- 
crimination and  with  means 
above  the  average. 

Had  Good  Department 

Brown  owned  a large  de- 
partment store  which  carried 
men’s  and  women’s  ready-to- 
wear  and  furnishings  of  all 
kinds.  He  maintained  a shoe 
department  on  the  ground  floor. 
It  had  a direct  entrance  from 
the  street,  and  two  small  win- 
dows, one  on  either  side  of  the  door. 

This  is  the  story  of  Brown’s  business, 
and  of  his  efforts  to  build  it  up.  Green’s 
exclusive  shoe  store  is  only  incidental  to 
the  story.  Green  did  something  every  day 


Fall  and  Winter  Style  Summary 

The  following  summary  of  shoe  styles  for  fall  and 
winter,  1916-17,  which  appeared  in  the  June  1 0th  Shoe 
Section,  is  published  again  at  the  request  of  several  of 
our  readers: 

All  materials  suitable  for  footwear  must  be  used  in 
order  to  produce  necessary  volume  of  shoes  to  supply 
actual  needs. 

Kid  and  buck,  in  order,  will  be  the  favored  materials 
in  high  style,  high  grade,  high  priced  footwear. 

Cloth  will  be  extensively  used  in  high-grade,  as  well 
as  in  medium  and  in  popular  priced  shoes. 

Cloth  must  be  used  in  order  to  produce  a standard 
quality  shoe  at  prices  which  the  majority  of  consumers 
can  afford  to  pay. 

Skirts  will  range  from  6 to  8 or  9 inches  from  the 
ground  with  tendency  toward  6 inches  as  popular  height. 

Button  pattern  boots  in  all  materials  will  be  the 
high  style  to  be  worn  with  all  garments  under  l/i  or 
8 inches  from  the  ground. 

Lace  pattern  boots,  principally  in  kid  and  buck,  will 
be  favored  for  sportwear,  for  walking  purposes  and  in 
high  novelties  to  be  worn  with  garments  exceeding  l/i 
or  8 inches  from  the  ground. 

Garment  colors  for  fall  run  toward  the  darker 
shades.  Likewise,  subdued  colors  will  be  employed  in 
shoe  toppings,  with  grays  and  castors  leading. 

In  Men’s  footwear  for  fall,  button  boots  with  col- 
ored toppings  of  cloth  or  leather  are  the  new  style  note. 

Special  Note. — The  Refined  Short  Skirt — neither  extremely  short 
nor  extremely  long — but  that  comes  just  below  the  shoe  top,  and 
which  measures  from  6 to  8 inches  from  the  ground,  according  to  the 
height  of  the  wearer,  is  the  latest  fall  and  winter  garment  style 
announcement. 
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Emery  & Marshall  Co.,  Haverhm,  Mass. 


The  last  word  in  welt  and  turn  shoemaking 


New 


32nd 


Street 


116 


West 


York 


O 


Office 


Dana 
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WHEN  vacations  are  memories  and  Fall  Fashion  is  the  Big  Topic 
among  women — the  smart,  winning  boot  we  are  showing  this 
month  will  be  pulling  big  profits  for  the  dealers  who  have  it  in  stock. 
Order  this  8*4  " E.  & M.  Boot  now  and  get  a real  winner.  It  is  a white 
nubuck  top  welt  boot;  mahogany  calf  vamp;  covered  mahogany  half 
Louis  heel;  ivory  sole;  perforated  vamp,  ballstrap  and  imitation  lace 
stay. 


September  9,  1916 


WHAT  TO  BUY  AND  HOW  TO  SELL  IT 
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chat  Brown  was  unable  to  do  early  in  the 
development  of  his  shoe  department. 

What  Brown  Failed  In 

Brown  did  a fair  volume  of  business 
3n  shoes  retailing  somewhere  near  $3.50 
co  $4.  But  he  could  not  successfully  sell 
either  the  higher  or  the  lower  grades. 
That  is,  he  could  not  enlarge  the  scope  of 
his  trade.  He  wanted  to,  and  he  strove 
manfully  to  do  it.  His  store  was  a popu- 
lar shopping  place  for  a good  class  of 
trade.  His  general  business  was  growing 
rapidly.  In  clothing,  furnishings  and 
women’s  garments  the  store  was  a leader. 
Brown  carried  standard  high-grade  lines 
including  several  nationally  advertised 
brands. 

But  a great  many  customers  who 
bought  other  lines  regularly — good,  estab- 
lished customers — would  not  buy  shoes 
from  Brown.  They  bought  them  from 
Green,  or  some  other  exclusive  shoe  store, 
down  the  street. 

Brown  chafed  under  this,  not  because 
of  any  personal  antipathy  towards  Green, 
nor  because  of  professional  jealousy.  He 
simply  wanted  the  kind  of  shoe  trade 
Green  had,  and  he  wanted  it  badly. 

He  tried  in  various  ways  to  change  the 
sonditions.  He  tried  department  co- 
operation. He  gave  clerks  in  other  de- 
partments good  commissions  for  bringing 
business  to  the  shoe  department. 

But  even  with  these  efforts  he  met 
with  only  indifferent  success.  Regular 
customers  still  bought  $3.50  and  $4  shoes, 
but  not  any  more  than  usual,  and  there 
were  no  signs  of  any  new  business  that 
looked  as  if  it  came  from  an  exclusive  shoe 
store  clientele. 

Trade  Would  Not  Come 

Although  he  did  practically  everything 
Green  did,  he  did  not  get  many  customers 
of  the  Green  type.  They  would  not  come. 

Brown  knit  his  brow,  as  many  per- 
plexed shoe  department  managers  do.  He 
thought  and  schemed  and  planned ; he 
sought  advice  and  suggestions  from  other 
people  whose  judgment  and  experience  he 
considered  valuable.  And  the  only  reason 
that  Brown  could  discover  for  not  getting 
the  trade  he  so  earnestly  desired  was  that 
his  customers  seemed  to  feel  that  an  ex- 
clusive shoe  store  was  the  best  place  to 
buy  footwear. 

He  analyzed  the  situation  carefully, 
and  drew  some  real  conclusions. 

Exclusive  Stores  Lead 

In  this  particular  town  the  bulk  of  the 
' shoe  business  was  done  by  exclusive 
stores.  They  were  more  numerous  than 
shoe  departments,  and  always  had  been 
so.  In  the  minds  of  customers,  shoes  were 
sold  by  shoe  stores.  That  is  where  most 
! of  them  had  bought  their  shoes  since  they 
!were  children.  One  store,  in  particular, 
had  built  up  a reputation  for  quality  and 
style.  This  was  Green’s. 

What  Customers  Thought 

It  was  a case  of  its  being  considered 
smart  for  women  to  say  they  got  their 
shoes  at  Green’s.  And  Green  got  most  of 
the  high-grade  trade.  With  the  smart 


dressers  and  the  discriminating  people 
Green’s  store  stood  for  correctness  in  foot- 
wear. With  people  who  paid  less  atten- 
tion to  smartness  and  correctness,  but  set 
a high  value  on  quality,  Green’s  shoes 
meant  good  value  for  the  money. 

With  people  who  had  to  take  the  price 
into  consideration  in  their  purchases  of 
footwear  Brown’s  shoe  department  was 


No.  62603 Lace  boot  with  8 J/4  in.  top;  patent 

leather  vamp;  white  kid  top;  wood-covered  Louis 
heel;  turn  sole;  15  blind  eyelets. 


well  patronized.  While  Brown  did  not 
conduct  a cut  price  or  a bargain  shoe  busi- 
ness in  any  sense  of  the  word,  he  really 
had  a price  clientele. 

Brown  admitted,  in  his  own  mind,  that 
Green  deserved  the  good  trade  he  enjoyed. 
He  realized  that  Green  carried  the  best 


No.  6263  7 Button  boot  with  8 in.  white  kid 

wave  top;  patent  leather  underlay  on  pointed  vamp 
perforated;  narrow  cuff  to  match;  16  pearl  rivet 
buttons;  wood-covered  Louis  heel  with  plate;  welt 
sole. 

C=3  nr  - - --t 

styles  and  the  largest  run  of  sizes.  So  he 
made  a special  effort  along  service  lines. 

Brown’s  Big  Idea 

Brown  finally  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  could  never  approximate  Green’s 


quality  and  volume  of  trade  until  he  could 
create  among  his  customers,  and  among 
all  those  he  hoped  would  become  cus- 
tomers, the  same  mental  attitude  toward 
him  and  his  shoe  department  that  Green’s 
clientele  held  toward  Green  and  his  goods. 

It  was  Green’s  good-will  that  was  get- 
ting and  holding  the  best  trade  of  the 
town.  Good-will  in  business  is  the  collec- 
tive opinion  of  the  public  regarding  the 
merchant  and  also  the  goods  he  sells. 

Brown  could  not  hope  to  directly 
divert  to  his  shoe  department  the  good- 
will of  Green’s  customers.  Neither  could 
he  expect  to  get  a great  deal  of  Green’s 
trade.  He  did  neither  of  these  things  in 
actual  practice.  But  he  did  do  them  in 
theory. 

A Friendly  Race 

Brown’s  plan  was  to  use  Green  as  a 
pace-maker.  He  did  not  expect  or  try  to 
put  Green  out  of  the  race,  but  rather 
aimed  to  make  Green  help  him  speed  up. 
Theoretically,  Brown  started  after  all  the 
business  in  town,  with  the  hope  of  turning 
it  into  the  Green  kind  of  trade,  and  into 
the  Brown  shoe  department  at  the  same 
time. 

He  reasoned  that  if  he  could  give  the 
public  everything  Green  gave  them  he 
would  eventually  acquire  a reputation 
equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  Green. 

Brown  wanted  to  accomplish  three 
things.  He  wanted  to  equal  or  surpass 
Green  in  the  excellence  of  the  styles  he 
carried.  He  wanted  to  give  his  customers 
the  best  possible  service.  And  finally  he 
wanted  to  overcome  the  idea  that  the  best 
place  to  buy  shoes  was  in  an  exclusive  shoe 
store. 

Brown  had  no  great  difficulty  in  ac- 
complishing the  first  two  things.  It  was 
largely  a matter  of  application  seeing 
that  they  were  done.  He  had  been  con- 
centrating his  best  efforts  on  styles  and 
service  long  before  he  decided  upon  using 
Green  as  a pacemaker,  although,  pre- 
viously, people  had  not  seemed  to  place 
the  true  value  on  his  efforts  along  these 
lines. 

But  the  crux  of  the  matter  really  lay 
in  his  third  proposition.  It  was  not 
enough  to  have  the  most  desirable  mer- 
chandise and  the  best  service.  Those  who 
were  already  trading  with  him  no  doubt 
appreciated  his  goods  and  his  service,  and 
they  would  likely  remain  his  customers. 
He  wanted  new  customers  and  also  a 
better  class  of  customers. 

These  prospective  customers  did  not 
know  about  his  merchandise  and  service, 
as  they  did  about  Green’s,  and  Brown 
decided  it  would  be  necessary  to  tell  them 
in  a way  that  would  attract  their  attention 
and  be  convincing  enough  to  arouse  their 
interest. 

Adopted  Green’s  Method 

This  point  proved  puzzling.  He  could 
emulate  Green  up  to  this  point  in  his 
program,  but  to  divert  attention  from 
Green  and  others  he  must  do  something 
different.  He  had  to  create  an  individ- 
uality for  his  shoe  department. 

Brown  thought  it  over  carefully.  And 
the  more  he  thought  the  more  he  became 

(Continued  on  page  87) 
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Ready  for  Delivery  I 

Every  number  shown  below  is  in  stock  ! 
ready  for  delivery.  Brown  is  especially  in  j 
demand  for  Fall  and  Holters’  Models  in 
this  wanted  shade  are  exceptionally  well  j 
adapted  to  draw  and  hold  patronage.  They 
are  consistent  sales  makers.  ! 


Holters ’ “ Seville ” 


The  “Georgian” 

Rich  dark  brown  kid.  8-inch 
welt.  2-inch  leather  Louis 
heel.  A to  D.  3 to  8.  $4.50. 
In  stock. 


Holters ’ “Pastelle” 


The  “Stroller” 

Schmidt’s  nut  brown  calf. 
7J/2*inch  boot.  1 l/4-inch  heel. 
English  welt.  A to  D.  2 J/2 
to  7.  $3.60. 

Also  in  Gun  Metal 
at  $2.85 


The  “Seville” 

Golden  brown  goat.  8-inch 
McKay.  2 -inch  leather  Louis 
heel.  A to  D.  3 to  7.  $3.00. 
In  stock. 


Holters * “Georgian” 


The  “Pastelle” 

Dull  kid,  9-inch  lace.  English 
welt.  2-inch  leather  Louis 
heel.  A,  B,  C,  D.  Sizes,  3 
to  71/2-  $3.25. 


Holters ’ “Stroller” 


(< Billikeny  ’ — A New  Idea 


A New  Idea?  Most  assuredly  so.  You've  heard  and  read  about  “new  idea” 
shoes — but  here  is  one  that  is  built  upon  scientific  lines — that  actually  does 
all  that  it  claims  to  do. 

“ Billiken”  Shoes  are  as  flexible  as  a hand-turned  sole.  They  are  as  durable 
as  a welt — and  as  comfortable  as  a stocking. 

They  make  no  noise — but  they  give  adequate  protection  to  the  tender  foot  of 
the  child  and  permit  normal  development. 

'‘Billiken”  Shoes  are  unquestionably  the  biggest  success  in  Children’s  Foot- 
wear ever  placed  before  the  American  public.  You  cannot  afford  to  miss  the 
Agency  for  them. 

Write  or  Wire  today  for  our  ‘‘Billiken”  Booklet  and  Proposition. 


C. 


Shoe  Company 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


NOTICE — No  other  manufacti  i 
can  supply  and  no  dealer  can 
the  slippers  here  illustrated, 
ing  the  tongue  of  a color  di\ 
ent  from  the  color  of  the  va 
except  those  bought  from  us.  u 
out  incurring  liability  for  infrit | 
ment  of  our  exclusive  rights  ut L 
the  U.  S.  Letters  Patent,  grari 
to  us  November  23,  1915. 


THE  EASY-SELLING  LINE 


of  Felt  Slippers 

— and  the  best  in  service-giving  for  your  customers. 
“Dolgeville”  Felt  Slippers  have  the  style,  novelty  and 
particular  appropriateness  to  present  day  boudoir  dress 
which  women  appreciate  at  a glance. 

They  are  as  durable  as  dainty — offer  big  money’s 
worth  to  your  trade  and  splendid  profit  for  you. 

The  1916  display  includes  many  exclusive  styles. 

Try  “Dolgeville’’  Felts  and  see  what  a help  they  are  to 
larger  Felt  Slipper  business. 


THE  HOLTERS  SHOE  CO.  J 

CINCINNATI  OHIO  j 


Write  for  Samples 

Dolgeville  Felt  Shoe  Co. 

DOLGEVILLE,  N.  Y. 

“If  It’s  Felt,  We  Have  It” 


September  9,  1916 
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Men’s  Shoes  Should  Be  Near  Men’s  Clothing 

The  Two  Lines  Found  to  Be  Effective  Allies  in  Specialty  Clothing  Stores — Can  Co-oper- 
ate Best  in  Department  Stores  When  Located  Close  Together 


After  inventory  has  been  completed  a 
favorable  opportunity  is  presented  for 
moving  departments  to  new  locations,  or 
for  contracting  such  as  can  do  with  less 
space  and  thus  giving  additional  room  to 
those  which  have  outgrown  their  facili- 
ties. 

How  many  stores  that  carry  men’s  and 
women’s  shoes  in  one  department  have 
considered  the  wisdom  of  separating  them 
and  consolidating  the  men’s  shoes  with  the 
men’s  clothing?  It  is  not  too  late  now  to 
make  this  change  and  be  ready  for  busi- 
ness when  the  fall  selling  begins  in  earn- 
est. 

The  Customer’s  View 

It  is  worth  while  for  every  store  man- 
ager to  consider  the  fact  that  the  newest 
and  best  layouts  for  stores  which  carry 
men’s  clothing  provide  for  the  location  of 
the  men’s  shoes  near 
to  the  clothing  de- 
partment. Some 
retailers  hold  that 
there  is  no  more 
reason  for  keeping 
men’s  and  women’s 
shoes  in  one  depart- 
ment than  there  is 
for  keeping  men’s 
and  women’s  hats  in 
the  same  section.  It 
is  true  that  shoes  of 
all  kinds  are  gen-, 
erally  bought  by 
one  and  the  same 
department  head 
and  also  that  men’s 
hats  are  a line  of 
merchandise  entire- 
ly foreign  to  milli- 
nery. It  is  argued, 
however,  that  from 
the  standpoint  o f 
the  public  the  difference  is  just  as  great 
in  the  case  of  the  shoes  as  in  that  of  the 
hats.  And  the  best  merchant  is  the  one 
who  can  see  his  store  as  his  public  sees  it. 

Men’s  shoes  have  been  shown  repeat- 
edly to  be  a natural  auxiliary  to  men’s 
clothing.  Certain  very  successful  men’s 
clothing  dealers,  indeed,  have  put  in  a 
shoe  department  in  order  to  attract  con- 
sumers to  their  clothing. 

Shoes  and  Clothing  as  Partners 

These  merchants  are  not  interested  in 
shoes.  They  are  specialists  in  men’s  cloth- 
ing, and  it  was  because  they  are  willing 
to  do  anything  legitimate  that  will  ad- 
vance their  men’s  clothing  business  that 
they  took  on  a widely  different  line  of 
merchandise.  They  became  convinced 
that  they  could  sell  clothing  to  more  men 
if  they  also  carried  a good  line  of  shoes. 

The  fact  that  shoes  have  proved  a 
strong  trade  magnet  in  men’s  clothing 
stores  where  they  have  been  introduced 
as  above  described  offers  a powerful  hint 


to  the  managers  of  stores  which  carry 
men’s  shoes  as  well  as  clothing. 

Bringing  together  two  departments 
that  can  help  each  other,  one  selling  lim- 
ited-profit merchandise  and  the  other  lib- 
eral-profit merchandise,  ought  to  prove 
highly  resultful.  By  helping  to  sell  cloth- 
ing at  a good  profit  the  men’s  shoes  will 
also  make  up  in  quite  a degree  for  the 
close  margins  at  which  they  are  usually 
sold. 

Good  Shoes  Reputation  Makers 

The  men’s  clothing  stores  that  have 
been  most  successful  with  this  combina- 
tion of  merchandise  have  found  that  men 
are  loyal  to  a good  brand  of  shoes  and 
think  well  of  a store  because  it  sells  that 
brand.  They  further  acquire  a good  opin- 
ion of  the  clothing  sold  in  the  store  whose 
shoes  are  stylish,  durable  and  properly 


fitted.  This  looks  like  a particularly  ef- 
fective method  for  the  department  store, 
which  usually  has  to  fight  to  get  men  in  to 
look  at  its  clothing  as  well  as  its  shoes. 

It  is  the  Economist’s  belief  that  noth- 
ing would  help  either  a men’s  clothing  de- 
partment or  a men’s  shoe  department 
more  than  hooking  it  up  with  other  mer- 
chandise for  men,  more  especially  as  in 
this  way  the  department  store  can  make 
its  clothing  section  just  as  much  of  a 
men’s  store  as  if  the  entire  establishment 
catered  to  men  only. 

Get  Men’s  Store  Atmosphere 

A man  can  hardly  feel  that  he  is  in  a 
men’s  store  when  women  are  being  fitted 
for  shoes  practically  in  the  same  depart- 
ment. If  a man  happens  to  be  smoking 
when  he  goes  into  the  shoe  department 
and  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  women 
he  feels  a certain  restraint.  And  it  is  just 
that  fear  of  restraint  which  is  keeping  a 
good  many  men  out  of  department  stores. 
Putting  the  men’s  shoes  in  with  the  cloth- 


ing will  tend  to  prevent  this  and  it  will 
also  tend  to  segregate  both  departments 
from  that  part  of  the  floor  frequented  by 
women. 

It  also  tends  to  advertise  the  depart- 
ments, due  to  the  greater  amount  of  space 
thereby  devoted  to  men’s  goods. 

Makes  for  Cooperation 

Then  there  is  the  greater  cooperation 
between  the  shoes  and  the  clothing  which 
becomes  possible.  One  of  the  men’s  cloth- 
ing stores  we  have  referred  to  as  having 
put  in  shoes  kept  accurate  lists  of  its  cloth- 
ing customers  and  its  shoe  customers. 

A comparison  of  these  lists  brought  to 
light  a surprisingly  large  percentage  of 
shoe  customers  whose  names  did  not  ap- 
pear in  the  clothing  list,  and  vice  versa. 
Special  shoe  advertising,  therefore,  was 
sent  out  to  the  clothing  customers  and  spe- 
cial clothing  adver- 
tising to  the  shoe 
customers. 

Men’s  clothing, 
too,  was  shown  on 
forms  in  the  shoe 
department,  and 
shoes  were  always 
to  be  seen  in  the 
clothing  section. 

Such  co-opera- 
tion is  of  slight 
value  when  the  two 
departments  are 
widely  separated, 
but  very  effective 
when  they  adjoin 
each  other.  Effec- 
t i v e co-operation 
among  the  salesmen 
of  the  two  depart- 
ments can  also  be 
had  where  they  are 
near  each  other. 

This  idea  of  linking  up  of  men’s  shoes 
with  men’s  clothing  is  applicable  to  stores 
of  any  size  whose  facilities  permit  of  its 
adoption.  There  are  shoe  department 
heads  in  large  cities  who  would  like  to 
have  their  line  near  the  clothing  depart- 
ment, if  the  clothing  department  were  not 
on  so  high  a floor.  If  there,  was  room  for 
both  departments  on  a lower  floor,  espe- 
cially the  ground  floor,  these  department 
heads  would  jump  at  the  opportunity  to 
get  the  one  line  near  the  other. 

4 

Information  possessed  by  the  Economist 
staff  as  to  styles,  merchandise,  system,  account- 
ing, etc.,  is  at  the  service  of  our  subscribers  at 
all  times  and  we  are  glad  to  have  merchants, 
department  heads  and  others  visit  this  office  at 
any  hour  of  the  day.  As  many  of  our  staff- 
members,  however,  especially  those  who  are  more 
constantly  in  touch  with  the  various  trade 
branches,  are  necessarily  away  from  the  office 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  those  in 
search  of-  such  information  will  usually  find  it 
most  advantageous  to  make  their  calls  between 
9 and  9.30  a.  m.  and  between  4.30  and  5.30  p.  m. 
Saturdays  before  noon. 


In  Special  Section  for  Men 

Illustrating  location  of  men’s  shoe  department  in  same  section  with  men’s  clothing.  In  department 

store  of  S.  P.  Dunham  & Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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SHOE  SECTION  OF  THE  DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 


c 


CLOTH 


There  is  a real  opportunity  in  Honeycomb  Cloth  foi 
you  to  increase  your  sales.  Button  boots,  topped  wit! 
Honeycomb  Cloth,  are  the  fashion — smart  and  pre- 
possessing— harmonizing  with  all  dress  styles  and  add- 
ing the  beauty  that  invariably  produces  increased  business 

Made  in  th  e new  and  salable  castors,  greys  and  browns — - 
modish,  durable,  attractive  and  profitable. 


J.  EINSTEIN,  I 


Largest  shoe  cloth  operators  in  the  world 

176  William  St..  NEW  YORK  CITY 

BRANCHES: 

Boston,  32  South  St. 

St.  Louis,  321  North  14th  St. 

\ Montreal,  148  W.  Notre  Dame  St. 


■ \ 

\ 

i 

i 

: 

Septembek  9,  1916 
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Shoe  Findings  Should  Pay  Good  Profit 

Line  Should  Also  Be  Attraction  to  Shoe  Department — Ideas  Which  Have 
Proved  Practical — Put  Selling  in  Hands  of  Skillful  People 


In  some  stores  shoe  findings  are  pay- 
ing the  rent  of  the  shoe  department. 
There  are  still  many  stores,  however, 
where  the  shoe  buyer  has  not  yet  aban- 
doned the  old  idea  that  findings  cannot  be 
made  to  pay  and  that  “there  is  no  use 
thinking  about  them.” 

One  of  the  many  good  effects  of  the 
present  high  market  is  that  retailers  have 
been  made  to  realize  that  they  cannot  af- 
ford to  give  away  shoe  laces,  as  formerly. 
Consequently,  instead  of  losing  iy%  cents 
a pair  on  laces,  they  now  get  a profit  of  3 
cents  a pair.  And  it  is  very  likely  that 
when  the  market  comes  down  again  stores 
will  not  go  back  to  the  practice  of  giving 
away  extra  laces,  but  will  continue  to  sell 
them  at  a profit. 

Good  Location  Essential 

Department  managers  who  have  been 
most  successful  in  making  the  findings 
department  earn  a profit  attribute  their 
success  largely  to  the  location  of  the  line 
and  the  attractive  fixtures  in  which  the 
goods  are  displayed.  One  of  these  man- 
agers, who  happens  to  have  his  shoe  de- 
partment on  the  same  floor  as  the  rest- 
room, saw  the  possibilities  of  a shoe  find- 
ings department  situated  where  it  could 
not  escape  the  notice  of  hundreds  of 
women  on  every  busy  day.  He  got  the  de- 
partment installed,  had  it  equipped  with 
attractive  fixtures  and  carried  a complete 
stock.  The  results  have  more  than  borne 
out  the  strongest  claims  made  by  him 


No.  62604 Lace  boot  with  8'/4  in.  fieldmouse 

kid  top;  gray  suede  vamp;  wood-covered  heel  with 
aluminum  plate;  16  blind  eyelets;  turn  sole. 

- ' —mm&mm ■ -eg 

when  he  was  urging  the  boss  to  carry  out 
his  suggestion.  He  has  demonstrated  that 
shoe  findings  are  a “shopping”  line  and 
that  the  way  to  make  them  pay  is  to  put 
them  where  the  public  can  see  them. 

In  an  upstairs  shoe  department  which 
has  made  a big  success  of  findings  this  line 
is  located  in  front  of  the  elevators.  Those 


who  come  into  the  department  from  the 
elevators  cannot  fail  to  see  the  findings. 
The  pretty  buckles  and  other  novelties 
are  effective  eye-catchers  also  for  those 
who  are  passing  up  or  down  on  the  ele- 
vators. 

Tell  Your  Customers 

Nearly  every  large  department  store 
has  thousands  of  customers  who  buy  their 
shoe  dressing  at  the  corner  grocery  and 
their  lacings  at  the  five-and-ten-cent  store. 
That  is  merely  because  they  do  not  think 
of  these  things  as  a part  of  the  shoe  busi- 
ness. They  would  appreciate  the  differ- 
ence in  service  and  satisfaction  if  they 
bought  their  dressings  and  laces  in  the 
findings  section  of  a shoe  department. 
And  they  would  buy  them  there  with  very 
little  urging. 

In  the  departments  we  have  above  re- 
ferred to  the  salespeople  know  all  about 
dressings — what  they  are  made  of  and 
how  they  should  be  used.  They  have  com- 
plete stocks  of  laces — all  the  styles,  sizes, 
lengths,  colors,  etc. 

Dealers  who  have  given  thought  and 
study  to  shoe  findings  say  that  this  sub- 
department is  only  in  its  beginning.  Some 
go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  no  shoe  department  will 
really  succeed  without  this  adjunct. 

“It  is  the  thing  that  the  shoe  depart- 
ment needs  most,”  said  a shoe  department 
manager  to  an  Economist  staff-member. 
And  he  followed  up  this  declaration  with 
the  statement  that  shoes  suffer  because 
people  have  not  learned  to  “look”  in  that 
department;  “we  never  get  a chance  at 
them,  unless  they  come  to  us  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  buying  a pair  of 
shoes.”  He  expressed  the  opinion  that 
findings  should  be  made  to  afford  the  at- 
traction that  is  needed. 

Novelty  a Growing  Factor 

Novelty  is  a constantly  growing  factor 
in  shoe  findings.  When  terry  cloth  bath 
slippers  were  introduced  they  were  seen 
at  once  to  be  a pretty  match  for  bath- 
robes made  of  the  same  material,  and 
where  they  have  been  properly  shown  the 
demand  for  them  has  been  large.  Boudoir 
slippers  embroidered  by  hand  are  espe- 
cially attractive  and  show  the  extent  to 
which  such  a novelty  can  be  carried  with 
success.  Such  novelties  are  not  made  or 
bought  to  be  “worn  out,”  but  as  a charm- 
ing little  luxury  or  as  a gift.  Another  ex- 
ample of  the  growth  of  the  novelty  factor 
in  this  merchandise  is  the  fact  that  up-to- 
date  finding  houses  now  show  bathing 
shoes  in  varieties  by  the  score. 

The  Practical  Articles 

That  the  usefulness  of  many  of  the 
articles  carried  in  shoe  findings  depart- 
ments is  not  known  to  the  public  was 
brought  out  very  forcibly  by  a recent  in- 
cident. A man  whose  business  keeps  him 
in  touch  with  many  shoe  and  leather  man- 


ufacturers received  an  inquiry  as  to  shoe 
trees.  These,  of  course,  are  sold  in  nearly 
every  shoe  department.  The  information 
was  sought  from  this  man  because  he  was 
supposed  to  be  an  authority  on  about 
everything  pertaining  to  shoes.  Strange 
to  relate,  however,  he  could  not  answer  the 
inquiry,  and  from  the  inquiries  he  made  it 


No.  62636 — Button  boot  with  8 in.  white  kid 
top;  brown  kid  vamp  and  foxing,  diamond  perfora- 
tion; 16  white  bone  rivet  buttons;  welt  sole. 


became  evident  that  never  before  had  he 
heard  of  shoe  trees. 

No  doubt  the  sales  of  shoe  trees  would 
be  multiplied  many  times  if  the  public 
were  made  to  understand  that  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a small  purchase  they  could  keep 
their  shoes  in  perfect  shape  even  after  the 
footwear  had  been  soaked  with  water. 


Improve  Selling  Service 

Salesmanship,  however,  must  be  put 
into  the  shoe  findings.  If  the  rule  is  that 
any  shoe  salesman  or  saleswoman  who 
happens  to  be  nearest  the  findings  shall 
wait  on  the  customer  whether  he,  or  she, 
knows  hardly  more  about  the  stock  than 
the  customer  does  or  otherwise,  the  re- 
sults will  be  far  from  encouraging. 

True,  very  few  stores  can  afford  to 
confine  even  one  employee’s  attention  to 
shoe  findings.  Nevertheless,  nobody 
should  be  allowed  to  wait  on  customers  for 
these  goods  who  does  not  know  the  stocks 
thoroughly,  and  is  able  to  answer  ques- 
tions as  to  their  use  intelligently. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  have  too 
much  salesmanship  in  the  shoe  findings 
department,  just  as  it  is  in  other  depart- 
ments. Salespeople  should  be  instructed 
against  over-insistence  in  the  sale  of  trees, 
arch  supports,  lotions  for  the  relief  of 
perspiration,  bunion  protectors,  etc. 

Merchandising  Findings 

Shoe  department  heads  should  keep  in 
constant  touch  with  the  shoe  findings 

(Continued  on  page  87) 
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Now  in  Stock  - 


Style  99 


Made  On  Our 


New  Brighton  Last 


Black  glace  kid;  high  cut  whole 
foxed  button  boot ; light,  closely 
trimmed  welted  sole ; two-inch 
leather  Louis  heel.  AAA,  454 
to  8;  AA  to  D,  2V2.  to  8. 


Price  $4.50 

The  Brighton  (825)  last  has  the 
slender  forepart  and  yet  it  fits 
as  comfortably  as  any  of  our 
other  lasts. 


Style  86 


Chestnut  Brown 


Glace  Ki< 


High  cut  Princess  laced  boob 
light,  welted,  closely  trimme; 
sole ; two-inch  leather  Lout 
heel ; Brighton  (825)  last.  AAA 
4 54  to  8;  AA  to  D,  2p£  to  8. 

Price  $6.00 


This  is  the  new  brown  glace  kid 
It  harmonizes  well  with  the  nev: 
Autumn  shades. 


Style  94 


Black  Glace  Kid  Vamp 
White  Washable  Kid  Top 


High  cut,  whole  foxed  Princess 
laced  boot ; light  welted  sole ; 
two-inch  breasted  leather  Louis 
heel;  Shelburne  (800)  last. 
AAA,  4J4  to  8;  AA  to  D,  2}4 
to  8. 


Price  $5.50 


This  white  glace  kid  top  boot 
can  be  worn  to  advantage  with 
this  season’s  new  suits. 


MU 
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Growing  Importance  of  the  Boys’  Shoe  Trade 


Two  Viewpoints  of  Children’s  Footwear — Healthy  Country  Lads  Quite  as  Hard  on  Shoes  as 
City  Cousins — Interesting  the  Boys  Helps  Win  Parents’  Trade 


“I’ve  bought  my  boy  three  pairs  of  shoes 
in  two  months,”  complained  the  city  man 
to  his  suburban  friend,  “but  I suppose 
that’s  one  of  the  penalties  of  bringing  up  a 
boy  in  the  city.  When  a youngster’s  pound- 
ing hard  stone  pavements  all  day  long  you 
can’t  expect  any  leather  to  wear  very  long. 

: Now,  with  you  it’s  different.  Your  boy 
has  a carpet  of  grass,  soft  earth  and  coun- 
try roads  to  play  on,  and ” 

“Stop  right  there !”  exclaimed  the  sub- 
urbanite. “You’re  a city  ‘Rube,’  all  right. 
That  ‘carpet  of  grass’  is  wet  with  dew  till 
ten  o’clock  or  after.  The  ‘soft  earth’  is  full 
of  rocks,  and  our  macadam  roads  will  beat 
your  asphalt  seven  ways  for  knocking  out 
shoe  leather.  I’ll  make  you  a bet  that  my 
boy  wears  out,  kicks  out,  rots  out  more 
shoes  a year  than  any  city  boy.  Say,  did 
* you  ever  consider  what  climbing  trees  and 
falling  into  brooks  will  do  to  a boy’s 
shoes?” 

Do  You  Get  Your  Share? 

So  there,  Mr.  Shoe  Buyer,  you  have 
the  children’s  shoes  from  two  angles.  In 
town  it’s  the  pavements,  out  of  town  it’s 
the  lack  of  them  that  keeps  the  fond  parent 
busy  “buying  shoes  for  baby.”  Are  they 
buying  those  shoes  in  your  store? 

There  are  about  30,000,000  youngsters 
in  this  country,  the  children  accounting  for 
about  one-third  of  our  population.  And 
it  is  a mighty  poor  specimen  of  a boy  who 
cannot  beat  his  father  (or  his  mother)  at 
least  two  to  one  in  knocking  out  footwear. 
Do  your  children’s  shoe  sales  indicate  that 
you  are  getting  your  share  of  this  busi- 
ness? 

Two  Ways  to  Work 

Two  things  are  effective  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  children’s  shoe  trade : Convinc- 
ing parents  of  the  values  you  offer,  and  at- 
tracting the  children  by  the  way  you  han- 
dle their  business. 

Most  shoe  department  heads  appeal  en- 
tirely to  the  parents.  They  tell  in  their 
advertising  of  the  value  of  the  children’s 
footwear  they  have  in  stock,  and  of  the 
wearing  qualities  of  the  shoes.  That  is 
the  right  and  necessary  appeal  to  the  par- 
ents. But  it  alone  will  not  prove  sufficient 
to  build  up  a big  children’s  shoe  trade. 

Get  the  Boy’s  Attention 

You  must  awaken  the  youngster’s  in- 
terest as  well  as  that  of  the  parents.  This 
is  where  most  buyers  fall  down.  They  find 
it  difficult  to  forget  the  grown-up’s  view- 
point. Yet  the  average  boy  often  dictates 
as  to  where  his  shoes  shall  be  bought.  Con- 
vincing his  mother  or  his  father,  therefore, 
is  only  half  your  battle. 

How  are  you  going  to  get  the  young- 
ster’s attention  ? He  doesn’t  read  your 
newspaper  ads,  and  he  is  not  a bit  inter- 
ested in  your  quality  arguments.  So  you 
must  do  your  advertising  in  such  a man- 


ner that  he  will  see  it  and  be  influenced 
by  it. 

Gifts  Are  Effective 

There  are  several  methods  of  doing 
this.  One  is  by  the  use  of  gifts.  In  con- 
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wave  whole  vamp  perforated;  black  cloth  top; 
leather  Louis  heel;  turn  sole. 
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peal  over  and  getting  it  into  their  hands 
and  before  their  eyes.  Some  kind  of  gift 
will  do  it.  A pair  of  red  stilts,  with  your 


name  stenciled  thereon  in  white  letters,  for 
example,  will  get  you  more  real  “circula- 
tion” than  all  the  printed  matter  you  can 
buy. 

Such  a method  should  not  be  considered 
as  premium  giving,  and  the  expense  en- 
tailed should  be  charged  as  advertising. 

Reaching  Boys  by  Windows 

Another  method  of  getting  the  kid’s 
interest  is  by  spotlighting  first  one  type 
of  shoe  and  then  another. 

You  will  have  to  use  your  windows  for 
this  purpose.  Dress  them  so  they  will  ap- 
peal to  boys  by  hooking  the  display  onto 
the  events  about  which  the  boys  are  think- 
ing and  talking. 

Just  as  an  Example 


Other  Traits  of  Boys 

Another  ingrained  trait  is  change.  You 
can  feature  one  type  of  shoe  just  so  long, 
then  the  youngsters  lose  interest  in  it. 
Again,  take  care  to  sell  the  boy  what  he 
wants.  Until  he  has  had  his  first  pair  of 
hip  boots,  life  without  them  may  seem  to 
him  not  worth  living,  especially  if  his 
chums  have  them.  After  he  has  found  that 
hips  boots  are  heavy  and  cumbersome  he 
may  gladly  return  to  knee  boots.  But  if 
you  value  his  trade  you  had  better  not  try 
to  argue  him  out  of  the  hip  length  when 
he  comes  in  with  mother  or  father  to  make 
the  purchase. 

He  may  be  awed  into  accepting  what  you 
want  to  sell,  but  he  will  never  forgive  you 
for  forcing  the  sale — not  even  though  you 
actually  are  serving  him  well  by  insisting 
on  the  change  from  what  he  came  for. 

* 

Any  article  or  line  of  merchandise  described 
or  illustrated  in  the  Economist  is  referred  to  or 
shown  solely  in  the  interests  of  the  retailer.  Is 
it  new  in  itself?  Does  it  faithfully  represent  a 
new  tendency?  Is  it  trade  news  that  the  retailer 
ought  to  know?  These  are  among  the  acid  test* 
applied  by  the  editor  to  every  item  that  goes  into 
our  reading  pages. 


For  instance,  the  famous  New  York 
pitcher,  Christy  Mathewson,  after  being 
with  the  Giants  for  sixteen  years,  was  re- 
cently made  manager  of  the  Cincinnati 
Reds.  It  is  possible  that  you  do  not  know 
of  that  event.  But  any  boy  in  the  country 
could  give  you  the  full  details  of  the 
“trade”  which  brought  it  about.  And  as 
for  the  boys  of  Cincinnati,  do  you  suppose 
they  dreamed  of  anything  else  for  a 
month  ? 

What  a chance,  then,  for  some  retailer 
with  real  vision  into  youngster  ways  of 
thought  to  bring  out  the  Matty  sport  shoe 
for  boys! 

This  idea  might  be  effective  only  in 
Cincinnati  or  in  centers  near  to  the  Reds’ 
home  town,  but  in  every  town  “idols”  of 
one  sort  or  another  are  being  made,  and 
boys  are  worshiping  them — for  hero  wor- 
ship is  ingrained  in  every  boy’s  nature. 
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nection  with  certain  kinds  of  trade  and 
certain  lines  of  merchandise,  premium  giv- 
ing has  its  dangers.  But  if  you  are  going 
to  win  the  children’s  trade  you  must  find 
a point  of  contact  with  the  “kids”;  you 
must  devise  some  way  of  putting  your  ap- 


Neolin  Is  Relief  from  Leather  Famine 


Neolm  is  rescuing  the  nation  from  the  leather 
famine. 

Neolin  is  replacing  poor  leather  in  the  soles 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pairs  of  shoes. 

It  is  taking  the  place  of  the  best  leather  and 
improving  upon  it,  in  other  hundreds  of 
thousands. 

It  has  been  welcomed  by  hundreds  of  the 
biggest  and  best  shoe  manufacturers  in 
America  as  a splendid  relief  from  a desper- 
ate situation. 

It  has  been  welcomed  by  thousands  of  shoe 
dealers  as  an  escape  from  the  embarass- 
ment  of  inferior  footwear,  forced  upon  them 
by  the  famine  in  good  leather. 

It  has  been  welcomed  in  a million  or  more 
homes  as  a positive  assurance  that  every 
pair  of  shoes  soled  with  Neolin  means 
complete  comfort  and  entire  satisfaction. 

It  is  as  great  a boon  to  adults  as  to  children — 
to  men  as  to  women — to  boys  as  to  girls. 


It  is  a delight  on  new  shoes,  because  of  its 
pliability,  its  waterproof  qualities  and  the 
fact  that  no  shoes  soled  with  it  ever  need  to 
be  broken  in. 

We  doubt  if  any  article  of  household  wear, 
developed  in  the  past  hundred  years,  has 
conferred  more  widespread  benefit. 

Neolin  is  the  friend  of  all  classes. 

It  confers  style  and  distinction  on  the  finest 
and  most  fashionable  of  shoes. 

It  gives  exactly  the  same  qualities  to  shoes  of 
more  moderate  price. 

It  is  a style-maker,  a comfort-giver,  and  an 
economizer,  all  in  one. 

With  these  facts  before  you,  there  is  no  need 
for  hesitancy  in  asking  your  shoe  jobber  or 
manufacturer  for  Neolin  Soles  on  your  next 
season  s stocks. 

Every  Genuine  Neolin  Sole 

Bears  the  Brand  Ileolin 

— the  trade  symbol  for  a quality  product  of 

The  Goodyear  Tire  6c  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 


fleolin 

Trade  Mark  Re*.  U.  S.  Vat.  Off. 
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WHAT  TO  BUY  AND  HOW  TO  SELL  IT 


How  to  Advertise  Children’s  Footwear 

Exploit  Breadth  of  Selection,  Wearing  Quality  and  Comfort  in  Every  Ad 
— Feature  Specialized  Service — Take  Advantage  of  Season  Opportunities 


Good  advertising  for  children’s  foot- 
wear begins  not  in  the  advertising  office 
but  in  the  department  buyer’s  mind.  This 
amounts  to  saying  that  the  department 
must  be  full  of  carefully  selected  stocks  of 
shoes  that  will  surely  meet  the  needs  of  a 
varied  clientele  of  children.  If  the  shoes 
are  there  in  broad  assortment,  sensible 
styles,  price  ranges  that  suit  the  parent’s 
ideas  of  true  economy,  the  best  part  of  the 
advertising  is  done.  And  the  reason  is 
logical : The  need  for  the  shoes  is  already 
created  in  the  parent’s  mind.  Her  chil- 
dren may  have  shoes,  but  they  are  con- 
stantly in  need  of  more  shoes. 

Parents  Need  Education 

The  parent’s  chief  interest  is  to  keep 
her  eye  on  the  store  that  can  best  supply 
her  at  any  and  all  times  with  what  she 
thinks  her  child  ought  to  have.  And  it  is 
here  that  the  work  of  the  adman  begins. 
He  must  educate  the  parent  to  want  what 
his  store  has  in  children’s  footwear,  and 
the  education  must  be  constant,  consistent 
and  intelligent. 

This  is  not  a preachment.  It  deals 
with  a condition,  and  one  which  makes  or 
breaks  the  children’s  shoe  department,  de- 
pending on  how  the  condition  is  met. 

There  are  certain  definite  qualifications 
to  children’s  shoe  selling  that  are  not  par- 


alleled in  the  selling  of  any  other  line  of 
merchandise,  and  the  adman  must  con- 
sider these  if  his  ad  is  to  educate  the  pa- 
rent and  pull  business  into  the  department. 

The  Child  Does  Not  Buy 

The  child  wears,  but  it  does  not  buy. 
It  cannot  select  its  own  shoes.  It  cannot 
fit  its  own  shoes.  It  can  only  wear  them 
and  wear  them  out.  So  the  child’s  shoe  ad 
must  be  based  on  child’s  shoe  facts,  but 
-directed  to  the  mother’s  mind.  Accom- 


plishing this  task  is  difficult  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  and  more  diffi- 
cult when  conditions  are  not  favorable — 
such  as  cut-price  competition,  cheap-shoe 
competition  and  special-sale  competition. 
The  stores  that  resort  to  these  methods 
frequently  sell  children’s  shoes  in  large 
quantities,  but  they  do  not  contribute  any- 
thing helpful  by  way  of  educating  parents 
to  understand  and  appreciate  good  goods 
and  good  service,  and  they  do  not  build  for 
the  future. 

Deal  with  Children’s  Feet 

Tell  the  mother  in  your  ads  that  you 
study  the  child’s  foot.  Point  out  that  you 
do  this  because  it  helps  in  the  difficult 
task  of  fitting  and  because  it  has  its  favor- 
able effect  on  the  child’s  future  comfort. 
Do  not  merely  claim  to  study  the  child’s 
foot,  but  study  it.  And  be  in  a position  to 
back  up  your  assertions  when  the  child’s 
foot  is  set  down  before  you.  When  you  do 
this  the  educative  work  you  have  done  as- 
sures success  to  your  future  appeals  to  the 
mother’s  judgment,  personal  interest  in 
the  child’s  welfare  and  her  sense  of 
economy. 

Frequent  Ads  Needed 

Use  small-space  ads  frequently  in 
which  you  outline  just  what  you  know 
about  children’s  shoes  and  children’s  feet, 
and  in  which  you  tell  the  parent  what  she 
ought  to  study  about  the  matter. 

Describe  the  Shoes 

Once  the  parent  gains  confidence  in 
your  knowledge  and  methods  she  will  be- 
gin to  take  definite  interest  in  the  mer- 
chandise itself,  how  it  is  made,  its  appear- 
ance, its  special  style  and  wear  merits,  and 
its  comfort  and  correctness.  Describe 
every  item  in  full  and  tell  what  every  point 
means  to  the  child’s  foot-welfare.  The 
parent  will  read  such  descriptions  and  she 
will  keep  them  in  her  mind.  She  might  not 
remember  little  details  about  a skirt  or  a 
hat  or  a suit  for  herself,  but  she  will  re- 
member helpful  information  regarding  her 
child’s  shoes. 

A great  many  writers  of  shoe  ads  feel 
that  there  is  not  much  use  explaining  mi- 
nutely the  details  of  an  appropriate  shoe 
for  the  child’s  wear,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  parent  would  rather  find  it  all  out 
with  the  shoes  in  her  hands  and  the  sales- 
man before  her.  This  is  a wrong  idea. 
The  average  parent  wants  to  come  into  the 
children’s  shoe  department  with  some  in- 
telligent background  to  help  her  in  select- 
ing shoes.  Tell  her  before  she  comes  and 
add  all  the  additional  information  when 
she  sits  down.  If  you  do,  your  children’s 
shoe-advertising  money  will  bring  in  a 
real  return. 

Interest  the  Child 

Try  to  interest  the  child  in  your  de- 
partment. Run  your  child’s  shoe  ads  on 
the  children’s  page  of  the  newspaper.  If 


there  are  little  stories  for  children  in  the 
paper  you  use,  as  there  are  in  many  news- 
papers, get  your  shoe  ad  as  near  it  as  pos- 
sible. If  your  abilities  permit,  write  a 
little  shoe  ad  in  rhyme,  somewhat  after  the 
fashion  of  some  of  the  food-product  adver- 
tisers, and  illustrate  it  with  a suitable  cut, 
something  with  a child  appeal  in  it.  This 


welt  cole. 
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is  possible  if  the  appropriation  is  large 
enough  and  if  ads  are  run  consistently. 

Feature  Important  Dates 

Pay  attention  to  the  opening  of  school, 
to  vacation  time,  to  the  opening  of  new 
seasons,  fall,  winter,  summer,  and  hinge 
shoe-buying  argument  on  them.  Let  the 
parents  know  that  you  are  keeping  tab  on 
the  child’s  oft-recurring  needs.  Feature 
the  fact  that  no  child  should  ever  wear  an 
old  shoe,  one  that  is  still  sound,  but  out  of 
shape.  Try  to  get  customers  to  make  a 
habit  of  their  children’s  shoe-buying.  This 
is  one  thing  that  will  bring  results  in  the 
long  run,  for  if  they  get  the  habit  in  your 
children’s  department  they  are  likely  to 
keep  the  habit  there. 

Have  Definite  Program 

Outline  a definite  advertising  pro- 
gram and  educate  the  mothers  to  watch 
for  every  one  of  your  ads.  If  you  can  only 
have  an  ad  twice  a month  for  the  chil- 
dren’s shoe  department  be  sure  that  you 
always  have  it.  And  be  sure  there  is  edu- 
cative matter  in  it,  descriptions  of  the 
shoes,  price  and  value  argument.  And,  last 
of  all,  make  it  interesting  and  easy  to  read. 
Be  human  and  personal  in  your  style ; be 
sensible  and  timely  in  your  argument. 

Children’s  shoe  business  can  be  in- 
creased by  sheer  force  of  good  copy;  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  the  shoes  are  good 
shoes  and  the  selling  service  is  up  to 
standard. 
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SHOE  SECTION  OF  THE  DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 

In  eleven  years  we’ve  sold  YOU  over 
20,000,000  pairs ! We’ve  been  too  busy 
with  YOUR  orders  to  advertise  to  the 
wearer . But — now  we  have  enlarged 
our  capacity.  We’re  going  after  the 
consumer  HARD ! We’re  teaching  him 
not  to  ask  merely  for  “rubbers”  but 
to  say  “STRAIGHT-LINE”  Rubbers! 


GOODRICH 
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RUBBERS 


You  know  “STRAIGHT-LINE”.  It  is  one  of  the  few  UN  ADVERTISED 
PRODUCTS  which  BY  DELIVERING  ABSOLUTELY  SUPERIOR 
QUALITY  and  MAINTAINING  THAT  QUALITY  have  caused  dealers 
everywhere  to  consider  it  a new  STANDARD.  But  now,  due  to  recent  addi- 
tions to  our  giant  factory,  we  are  enabled  to  go  direct  to  Mr.  Wearer,  Mrs. 
Wearer  and  all  the  little  Wearers  and  tell  them  HOW  MUCH  MORE  WEAR 
and  HOW  MUCH  BETTER  fit  comes  with  “STRAIGHT-LINE”.  Capitalize 
on  our  big  campaign.  Our  ads  will  appear  in  Saturday  Evening  Post  and 
other  big  national  publications,  women’s  magazines,  farm  papers  and  news- 
papers all  over  the  country.  Have  the  goods  on  your  shelves,  for  they’ll 
come  to  you  and  say  not  merely  “rubbers”  but  “STRAIGHT-LINE”  Rubbers. 
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Making  New  Customers 

(Continued  from  page  71) 

conscious  of  a curious  fact — something 
that  up  to  this  time  had  escaped  his  at- 
tention. From  all  external  appearances, 
practically  every  shoe  retailer  in  town, 
himself  included,  was  following  Green’s 
methods. 

Began  to  Be  Different 

That  was  really  all  it  amounted  to. 
In  the  first  place,  Green  had  the  lead — a 
position  he  had  secured  through  good  buy- 
ing and  good  merchandising  methods,  and 
through  efficient  store  service.  Most  of 
his  competitors  saw  only  the  superficial 
evidences  of  his  success,  such  as  the 
physical  appearance  of  his  store,  his  ad- 
vertising, his  window  trimming,  and  so 
on. 

All  of  Green’s  competitors  followed 
him  in  these  things,  thereby  unconsciously 
accentuating  his  leadership  and  helping 
him  to  maintain  his  position.  The  whole 
shoe  business  of  the  town  reflected  Green’s 
influence.  But  none  of  this  reflection  re- 
duced Green’s  lead  in  the  least. 

As  the  real  situation  dawned  on  him, 
Brown  smiled  inwardly  at  Green’s  clever- 
ness, and  at  the  mild  stupidity  of  the 
others,  including  himself. 

“After  this,”  thought  Brown,  “I  will 
BE  MYSELF  in  the  shoe  business.  I will 
match  my  wits  against  Green’s  or  anyone 
else’s  in  the  fundamental  things  that  build 
business,  and  I will  give  this  department 
an  individuality  that  will  make  people 
notice  it  and  believe  in  it.” 

Gave  Department  Personality 

And  he  did.  He  began  within.  He 
made  his  department — physically,  at  least 
— a wonderful  little  shoe  store  within  his 
main  store.  We  have  said  that  the  depart- 
ment had  an  exclusive  entrance.  But  it 
was  only  an  entrance.  It  lacked  person- 
ality. Brown  gave  it  personality. 

He  put  in  a black  walnut  door  with 
bronze  mountings.  In  the  center  of  this 
door — a double  door,  by  the  way — in  two 
lines  of  mounted  bronze,  Brown  set  these 
words : “The  Brown  Department  of  Stand- 
ardized Shoes  and  Shoe  Service.” 

Black  walnut  tone  and  polished  bronze 
look  good  in  combination.  Have  you  ever 
noticed  it?  Brown’s  new  announcement 
as  to  “standardization”  caught  many  a 
discriminating  eye  before  it  and  the  new 
door  had  been  there  a week — eyes  that 
previously  had  only  seen  Green’s  store  and 
its  goods. 

But  Brown  did  not  stop  at  the  door. 
He  got  into  the  goods.  He  reorganized  the 
department  and  readjusted  the  stocks.  He 
put  in  the  kind  of  styles  Green’s  customers 
seemed  to  think  they  wanted. 

He  had  a certain  section  of  the  shelv- 
ing set  apart  for  exclusive  styles  and  had 
individual  cartons  made  for  them.  The 
fronts  of  these  cartons  were  walnut  color, 
just  like  the  door,  and  the  standardized 
idea  stood  out  in  bronze  letters.  Little 
bronze  trademarks  were  stamped  into  the 
soles  of  each  pair.  And  on  the  backs  of 
the  fitting  seats  the  idea  stood  out  in 


clearly  defined  letters.  Worked  into  the 
floor-mats  also,  in  unobtrusive  design,  ap- 
peared the  magic  words. 

Brown  had  given  his  department  an 
individual  touch,  sure  enough,  on  the  in- 
side and  in  the  goods.  But  he  did  more 
than  that. 

He  made  his  windows  exclusive  in 
theme  and  in  execution.  He  got  a win- 
dow-trimmer with  a subtle  touch  to  put  in 
windows  that  said  “Quality !”  in  every 
appointment.  People  stopped  to  look. 
Smart  women  paused,  looked  at  the  win- 
dow and  then  unconsciously  looked  down 
at  their  own  daintily  shod  feet.  The  idea 
was  taking  hold  nobly. 

New  Zest  in  His  Ads 

Brown  also  took  a new  interest  in  his 
shoe  advertising.  He  got  carefully  exe- 
cuted cuts  and  illustrations.  He  put  real 
ideas  into  his  copy.  He  put  atmosphere 
into  it.  He  wrote  stimulative  introduc- 
tories,  informative  items  ; he  used  directive 
argument.  People  began  to  read  his  ads 
because  they  presented  a new  viewpoint 
in  shoe  retailing.  Brown  sent  out  booklets 
to  selected  lists.  Some  of  the  books  dealt 
with  shoes,  some  with  shopping  ideas, 
some  with  human  interest  editorials  re 
garding  service.  The  best  people  in  town 
began  to  think  of  Brown’s  when  they 
thought  of  exclusive  footwear. 

Green’s  business  kept  right  up  to  the 
mark.  And  Brown’s  business  grew  in 
volume  and  in  quality.  Finally,  Brown’s 
store  proper  was  no  more  notable  than 
Brown’s  standardized  shoe  department. 
And  one  drew  to  the  other.  Then  Brown 
began  to  grow  in  earnest. 

He  is  growing  yet,  because  he  cannot 
help  it.  He  gave  his  shoe  department  and 
his  shoe  service  personality.  And  per- 
sonality counts.  Try  it,  if  you  want  to 
find  out. 

Profit  in  Findings 


(Continued  from  page  77) 

dealer  who  carries  a complete  line.  This 
helps  the  buyer  to  be  the  first  in  his  town 
with  the  new  things,  such  as  novelties  in 
buckles,  laces,  dressings,  slippers,  gaiters, 
etc.  By  the  same  means  he  can  keep  prop- 
erly stocked  with  the  more  staple  things, 
such  as  buttonhooks,  innersoles,  ankle  sup- 
ports, heel  cushions,  shoehorns,  brushes, 
trees,  etc.  The  most  complete  findings  de- 
partments also  carry  bunion  protectors, 
corn  cures,  lotions,  etc. 

The  tendency  toward  more  complete 
assortments  is  a natural  outgrowth  of  the 
development  of  the  shoe  finding  business. 
When  this  sub-department  was  looked 
upon  as  a hopeless  money  loser  shoe  man- 
agers made  their  purchases  as  small  as 
possible.  To-day  the  most  successful  de- 
partments set  the  example  in  the  other  di- 
rection. The  merchandising  both  of  nov- 
elties and  of  staples,  however,  should  be 
based  on  the  best  ideas  concerning  the  dis- 
tinction between  novelties  and  staples  in 
general  as  well  as  regarding  their  relative 
position  in  other  lines  and  also  on  the 
adoption  of  methods  that  will  make  the 
quickest  turnover  and  the  best  cleanups. 


Get  the  Youngsters’  Trade 

The  Sort  of  Advertising  that  Kiddies  See 
and  Understand 

An  article  in  the  Shoe  Section  Aug. 
12  on  the  subject  of  getting  the  youngsters’ 
trade,  referred  to  the  use  of  a sort  of  ad- 
vertising that  would  reach  the  kiddies. 

As  an  illustration  we  mentioned  a store 
that  had  made  a success  by  the  help  of  nov- 
elty advertising,  such  as  red  stilts  given 
away  with  a certain  purchase,  these  stilts, 
of  course,  bearing  the  name  of  the  store 
prominently. 

The  idea  clearly  appealed  to  many  buy- 
ers who  have  desires  to  increase  their  chil- 


dren’s shoe  trade,  for  the  Shoe  Section 
received  letters  of  inquiry  as  to  where 
these  stilts  could  be  obtained  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  We  should  be  glad 
to  give  this  information  to  other  interested 
buyers. 

The  point  we  want  to  bring  out  here  is 
that  there  are  many  other  good  novelties 
that  can  be  used  as  a means  of  advertising 
to  the  youngsters  of  your  town,  girls  as 
well  as  boys. 

This  should  not  be  looked  upon  as 
premium  giving,  but  as  a sort  of  adver- 
tising which  children  will  see,  read,  under- 
stand and  be  influenced  by. 

+ 

Adjustment  of  Complaints 


Editor  of  the  Shoe  Section. 

Dear  Sir:  Since  the  strong  entrance  of  the 

style  element  in  women’s  footwear,  we  have 
adopted  a more  stringent  policy  in  the  adjustment 
of  complaints. 

However,  no  questions  are  asked,  and  an  im- 
mediate adjustment  is  made,  where  mechanical 
defects  are  in  evidence.  Where  the  matter  of  a 
mechanical  defect  has  shortened  the  life  of  a shoe, 
we  make  the  adjustment  upon  the  same  standard 
as  the  automobile  tire  companies — make  the  cus- 
tomer pay  for  the  time  the  shoe  has  been  in  ser- 
vice, which  is  the  allowance  on  a new  pair. 

We  have  taken  a firmer  stand  on  the  matter 
of  unjust  complaints.  This  in  some  cases  causes 
us  the  loss  of  a customer,  but  we  have  learned 
that  this  same  customer  is  soon  back  with  us,  and 
on  a firmer  basis. 

In  the  matter  of  unreasonable  complaint  from 
a specially  good  customer,  we  do  almost  anything 
demanded,  but  the  loss  is  charged  up  to  a “good 
will”  account. 

The  Titche-Goettinger  Co.  has  always  been 
very  liberal  in  the  “make  good”  policy,  but  under 
present  conditions  has  taken  a middle  ground — 
that  of  fairness  both  to  the  customer  and  to  the 
department. 

Many  adjustments  previously  handled  by  the 
department  of  adjustment  are  now  more  satis- 
factorily handled  by  the  head  of  the  department. 
Only  extreme  cases  are  now  referred  to  the  de- 
partment of  adjustment. 

Titche-Goettinger  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
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Fall  and  Winter  Specials  for  the  Stylish  Shoes 


Bostonian  Cream 


The  most  Perfect  Cleaner 
and  Polishing  Cream  for 
the  Finest  Grade  of 
Colored  Kid  and  Calf 
Leathers. 


Now  Ready 


“Suededene” 


Put  up  in  all  the  popular  colors: 
White,  Dark  Grey,  Dark  and  Afri- 
can Brown.  Battleship  Grey,  Tan, 
Black,  and  any  other  color  de- 
sired. 


Expressly  Adapted 
for  Glazed  Leathers 


Per  Dozen,  $2.00 


Cleans  and  recolors 
Suede,  Buck,  and  Ooze 
leathers.  Dark  and 
Battleship  Grey, 
Field  Mouse,  Dark 
and  African  Brown, 
White  and  any  other 
colors  desired. 


Per  Dozen,  $1.75 


In  sifting  Top  Cans 


“Shuclean” 


Nothing  excels  this  article 
for  White  Kid,  Calf,  Buck 
and  Nubuck  leather.  It 
works  quicker,  dries 
whiter  than  any  article 
made.  Will  not  harden 
the  finest  and  lightest 
weight  of  kid.  Two  sizes. 


.GREAT  SUCCESS 
'■for Cleaning  «i 

VELVET,  SILK 
45&SATIN 

SHOSSfe 


SLIPPERS 


fPPWK.BLU£Sf||| 


Small  Size. 
Large  Size. 


Per  Dozen,  $1.00 
Per  Dozen,  $1.75 


Fpik _, 

&WHITE  KIDSHOES 
SUPPERS.GLOVES 
yaBELTS  ETC.ts'i  | 
I WfUREMOVE 

GREASE  SPOTS 
instantiy 


Cleanall 

The  Great  Success 


“Chic”  Liquid  and  Suede 
Dressing 


WHITTEMORE  BROSE,C° 
'Lp^  BOSTON  MASS  Iff 


For  cleaning  all  kinds  of 
cloth  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  shoes  and  slippers. 
Will  quickly  remove  grease 
spots  from  silks,  satins, 
gloves,  etc. 

Per  Dozen,  $1.75 


For  cleaning  and  recolor- 
ing all  kinds  and  colors  of 
Suede,  Buck  and  Nubuck 
footwear.  Put  up  in  any 
color  desired. 


Per  Dozen,  $1.75 


Gold  and  Silver  Dressing.  Removes  tarnish  and  other  stains.  Makes  shoes  look  like  neW>  Per  doz.  $2.75 
Bronze  Dressing.  Instantly  bronzes  hoots  and  shoes,  2 sizes,  per  dozen,  $2  and  $2.75 

Ask  Your  Jobber’s  Salesman  or  Write  Us  at  Boston  for  Complete  Catalog 


The  Shoe 
with  a 
Strong 
Appeal 


EA  44 


For  baby’s  first  walk  Sinbac’s 
Turn  Flexible  made  in  Sinbac’s 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  factory — 
stocked  in  Chicago. 


45  Styles 

At  60c,  65c,  70c,  75c,  etc. 


Sizes,  1 to  5 — Half  Sizes 

EA  44 Turn-Flexible  Patent 

Cloth  Top.  Sizes  1 to  5,  60c. 

EA  30 Black  Vici,  75c. 

Another  Grade  at  60c. 


WILL  YOU  examine  a few  samples we  11  gladly  send 

PREPAID. 

OUR  CATALOG  shows  250  numbers  in  stock.  Infants 

to  Young  Ladies  and  Boys 

May  we  send  a copy? 


£ 


The 


i tteWujJut 


Line 


EA  30 


219  W.  Monroe  St.,  CHICAGO 

Pin  to  Your  Letterhead 


Send  me  prepaid  without  obligation,  samples  of 
Turn-Flexibles  □ Catalog  □ CHECK  WITH  X 

Name Address 


Economist 


A.  F.  Smith’s 


'Glove 
Fitting;  ” 

F ootwear 


The  Bartlett-Somers  label  stands  for  relia- 
bility in  style,  materials  and  workman- 
ship. 


At  your  request,  our  salesman  will  tell 
you  how  to  “ginger  up”  your  shoe  sales 
this  season. 


Bartlett.  Somers  Company 


MASS. 


iiiiiiiiiiiin 


3th  Year 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  16,  1916 


No.  3767 


DO  YOU  KNOW? 

•O  YOU  KNOW— that  “FURS”  are  all  the  “RAGE”  this 
Season ! 

O YOU  KNOW— that  we  make  “EVERYTHING  THAT’S 
GOOD”  in  Ladies’,  Misses’  and  Chil- 
dren’s Furs,  Men’s  Fur-lined  Coats  and 
Fur  Trimmings! 

O YOU  KNOW— that  we  supply  “FUR  TRIMMINGS”  to 

Leading  Jobbers,  Department  Stores, 
Millinery  Houses,  Cloak  and  Suit,  Dress, 
Costume  and  Waist  Manufacturers! 

O YOU  KNOW — that  our  goods  are  successfully  sold  by 
Leading  Department  Stores  from  Coast 
to  Coast,  in  their  Fur,  Millinery  and 
Trimming  Departments,  as  well  as  in 
Bargain  Basements! 

•O  YOU  KNOW — that  we  carry  the  largest  stock  of  Fur 

Merchandise— “READY  FOR  IMMEDI- 
ATE DELIVERY”  and  that  no  order  is 

“TOO  LARGE”  or  “TOO  SMALL”  for 

us  to  get  prompt  and  proper  attention! 

KD  YOU  KNOW — that  we  buy  our  Raw  Material  in  enor- 
mous quantities  and  invariably  for 

SPOT  CASH! 

>0  YOU  KNOW — that  we  ship  goods  anywhere  “ON 

APPROVAL”  for  inspection  and  com- 
parison and  send  Catalogs  and  Price- 
Lists  on  request! 

>0  YOU  KNOW — that  Fur  Buying  is  a matter  of  Confi- 
dence and  Reputation  and  that  we’ve 
sold  Millions  of  Dollars  worth  of  Furs  on 
this  basis! 

>0  YOU  KNOW — that  the  soundness  of  our  policies  and 

methods  is  best  proven  by  our  record  of 
18  years  of  constant  growth  and  expan- 
sion! 


Dur  Customers  Don’t  Have  to  Worry  About  Deliveries! 

ivery  Shipment  goes  forward  on  Date  Specified  on  the  Order! 

excuses,  no  delays.  We’re  prepared  to  take  on  another  thousand  new  accounts, 
n addition  to  “Values  second  to  None,”  we  guarantee  “Superior  Service!” 

rhe  Line  of  Furs  That  Leads  Them  All ! The  Line  of  Values,  Dash  and  Style ! 

“THE  FUR  HOUSE” 

MAX  NEUBURGER  & CO. 

Mos.  149-151  Fifth  Ave.  Corner  21st  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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GUESS  WHAT 


I’M  WEARING? 


Well  , it  s a Tumble-In. 


And  what  s a Xumhle-In? 

Why,  tlie  cleverest  suit  idea 
that  ever  captured  a custom- 
er s fancy. 


What  s it  like?  Ah,  that  s 
a secret  we  re  only  telling 
buyers  who  visit  our  show- 
rooms. 


Tumble-In  is  too  big  a proposition 
to  risk  unrestricted  copying  and  ex- 
ploitation. 


Tumble-In  is  smart  to  tbe  last  de- 
gree, clever,  practical  and  full  of 
selling  appeal. 


Come  and  see  Tumble-In. 


You  can  rest  assured  of  tbis,  how- 
ever— tbat  tbe  big  outstanding  star 
m tbe  garment  world  for  tbe  Fall 
Season  is  Tumble-In. 
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Ml.  Altman  & (Ba. 


105  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


September  16,  1916 


FOR  BUYERS  AND  THEIR  ASSISTANTS 
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Women’s  Garment  Styles  as  Endorsed  by  Consumers 

Valuable  Tips  for  Retailers,  as  to  Materials,  Colors,  the  Silhouette  and  Skirt  and  Coat  Lengths,  Presented 


Buyers,  as  a rule,  are  now  in  their 
^ home  towns  for  the  opening  of  the  new 
j season,  but  are  expected  to  return  during 
’ the  coming  fortnight.  Meanwhile,  re- 
ft orders  are  being  received  by  manufactur- 
ers  by  mail,  and  the  numerous  requests  to 
1 make  deliveries  as  quickly  as  possible  in- 
I dicate  that  the  retail  season  is  opening 
I up  very  satisfactorily. 

Manufacturers  are  doing  everything  in 
I their  power  to  take  care  of  their  custom- 
!'  ers,  but  the  coat  and  suit  houses  are  still 
handicapped  to  some  extent  by  the  after- 
t math  of  the  recent  labor  troubles.  All 
‘ manufacturers  are  hampered  by  scarcity 
of  materials,  especially  in  the  more  de- 
! sirable  colors. 

When  the  buyers  arrive  in  the  market 
i next  week  they  will  find  many  new  num- 
bers based  on  the  Paris  importations  re- 

Icently  shown  at  the  openings  held  by  the 
dressmaking  supply  houses  in  New  York 
and  on  the  manufacturers’  own  importa- 
tions. The  ideas  embodied  in  the  French 
models,  while  numerous  and  novel,  are  not 
of  a radical  nature ; hence,  merchants  need 
not  be  apprehensive  as  to  the  salability  of 
the  goods  already  bought. 

Prices  Continue  High 

Manufacturers  continue  to  express  con- 
cern as  to  the  increasing  cost  of  materials 
of  all  kinds  and  as  to  the  probability  of 
their  having  to  advance  their  prices  to  a 
still  higher  point. 

Wages  also  continue  excessive,  with  no 
indication  of  any  reduction  in  the  near 
future.  The  intricacy  of  the  cut  and  the 
lavish  use  of  handwork  trimmings  further 
increases  the  cost  of  production. 

Suit  and  Coat  Materials 

In  popular-priced  suits  serges,  gabar- 
dines and  poplins  are  being  reordered  in 
large  quantities.  Buyers  show  favor  for 
broadcloth'’,  a material  which  in  some  of 
the  popular  shades  is  scarce.  In  the  me- 
dium price  suits  broadcloth  is  preferred 
to  wool  velours,  but  in  the  high  grade 
suits  the  velours  continue  to  hold  their 
own.  Velvet  is  selling,  particularly  in  the 
better  grades.  A few  new  suits  in  cordu- 
roys have  recently  been  brought  out. 

In  coatings  the  tendency  is  for  wool 
velours  and  fabrics  of  this  character.  Vel- 
vets, velours  and  seal  plushes  are  also  sell- 
ing readily  for  outergarments. 

Materials  for  Dresses 

Among  the  dresses  which  are  taking 
well  at  retail  are  those  of  serge,  satin- 
surfaced silks  and  sheer  silk  crepe  com- 
bined with  cloth  or  with  silk.  Velvet  in 
combination  with  lighter-weight  materials 
is  also  coming  into  favor  for  street  and 
afternoon  dresses. 

The  prominence  given  to  silk  jersey  at 
the  Paris  dressmakers’  openings  is  re- 
sponsible for  a growing  vogue  of  this  ma- 
terial for  afternoon  and  street  dresses. 

The  wool  jersey  dresses  having  taken 


in  the  Reorders  Now  Being  Placed 

very  well  at  retail,  reorders  are  so  numer- 
ous that  many  of  them  cannot  be  filled 
within  thirty  days.  The  best  sellers  in 
wool  jersey  and  in  silk  jersey  are  in  dark 
shades,  fur  trimmed,  or  finished  with 
braiding  and  gold  embroidery. 

Dresses  of  serge  combined  with  sheer 
silk  crepe  or  satin  are  still  selling  freely, 
but  manufacturers  are  having  some  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  finer  quality  serges 
in  navy  and  black. 

Evening  gowns  and  wraps  made  of  the 
most  costly  fabrics  continue  in  demand. 
They  include  cloth  of  gold  and  silver, 
chiffon  velvet,  metallic  brocade  and  heavy 
satin. 

Burgundy,  the  novelty  color  of  the  sea- 
son, is  being  taken  in  suits,  coats,  dresses 


Economist  photo  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 

Knee-Length  Suit  Coat 

Belts  continue  to  be  favored  in  fall  suits,  as  in 
this  garment  from  the  G.  B.  G.  Mfg.  Co.  It  is  made 
of  green  broadcloth  and  trimmed  with  seal. 


and  separate  waists.  As  is  always  the 
case  when  a color  receives  general  adop- 
tion, this  shade  is  scarce,  so  much  so  that 
some  manufacturers  have  had  to  with- 
draw it  from  their  line. 

Dregs  of  wine,  dark  purple,  taupe,  to- 
bacco brown,  hunter’s  green  and  various 
shades  of  gray  are  also  meeting  with  great 
success  and  the  right  shades  are  difficult 
to  procure. 

Navy,  as  usual,  is  selling  readily,  as 
there  is  always  a large  proportion  of 
women  who  prefer  this  color,  no  matter 
what  the  style  tendency  may  be. 

While  dark  shades  prevail  for  after- 
noon and  street  wear,  there  is  a tendency 
toward  lighter  tones  in  dressy  aftefnoon 
gowns.  In  evening  dresses,  vivid  colors 
are  featured,  such  as  cerise,  Empire  green, 
royal  purple,  sulphur  and  royal  blue. 
Black  afternoon  dresses  and  evening 
gowns,  often  touched  up  with  color  or 
white,  continue  very  strong. 

Skirt  Lengths 

Retailers  who  have  had  time  to  try 
out  the  various  lengths  find  that  the  most 
extreme  dresses  still  favor  the  very  short 
skirt.  The  more  conservative  women  are 
taking  readily  to  a slightly  longer  skirt — 
5 to  6 in.  from  the  ground.  Even  the 
most  conservative,  however,  do  not  look 
with  favor  on  the  skirt  which  is  so  long 
as  to  cover  the  ankles.  Many  of  the  re- 
orders call  for  skirts  about  5 in.  from  the 
floor. 

The  best  selling  evening  gowns  are 
fairly  short.  Some  have  a panel  train 
hung  from  the  waist  or  from  the  shoul- 
ders, or  from  a raised  waistline.  The  skirt, 
which  is  longer  at  the  sides  than  at  the 
center  back,  is  employed  in  some  of  the 
evening  gowns.  A few  are  made  with 
court  trains. 

Trimming  Features 

The  use  of  fur  trimmings  grows  with 
the  advance  of  the  season.  They  are  used 
on  suits,  coats,  dresses  and  waists  as  lav- 
ishly as  the  cost  will  permit.  Despite  the 
high  price,  the  bands  of  fur  on  many  gar- 
ments are  so  wide  as  to  extend  from  hem 
to  knees. 

Large  use  is  made  of  beads,  sequins 
and  other  glittering,  iridescent  or  metallic 
garnitures.  Narrow  soutache  braid  has 
large  use  and  flat  tailored  braids  are  used 
on  many  of  the  tailored  garments.  Hand 
embroidery  in  silk  and  in  wool  forms  a 
large  part  of  the  decoration  in  many  gar- 
ments of  all  kinds,  and  on  the  cheaper 
goods  machine  embroidery  is  used  in  a 
more  or  less  similar  manner. 


Suit  Coats 

The  suit  orders  now  being  placed  are 
largely  for  those  with  coats  from  34  to  38 
in.  length.  Some  of  the  houses  which 
make  high-priced  suits  are  making  up 
many  with  coats  reaching  to  the  knees  and 
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Lady  Duff-Gordon  Choos 


Copyright 1916,  by  the  Y 
Star  Company. 

Great  Britain  Rights  Reserved 


Lady 

Gordon 


By  Lady  Duff-Gordon  (“Lucile”) 

WOMEN,  having  discovered  how  becoming  were 
the  large  white  collars  worn  in  the  Summer, 
are  asking  for  the  same  effect  in  furs  in  the 
new  season.. 

All  women  know  that  masses  of  white  next  the 
face  lend  her  a more  youthful  appearance  than  do  the 


A Loc*e,  iong  Coat  of  Sealskin,  with  a Broad  Band 
of  Lynx  About  the  Skirt.  The  Rather  Snug 
Belt  Is  One  of  This  Season’s  Innovations 


lUSON 


the  same  quantity  of  dark  mate- 
rials. In  the  commonly  ac- 
cepted phrase,  “White  next  the 
skin  clears  it,"  which  means  that 
it  makes  the  ccimplexion  seem 
fairer. 

Experts  in  color  will  tell  you, 
and  trqthfully,  that  pale  colors, 
and  particularly  white,  near  the 
face  “brightens  it.”  The  person 
of  slowest  perception  can  but 
perceive  that  a woman  looks 
younger  in  white  than  in  any 
other  color.  From  all  which  you 
can  deduce  that  a woman  has 
good  reason  to  buy  furs  with  white  collars. 

Tn  the  earliest  Fall  plays  the  white  finished  furs 
have  been  seen  Over  a street  costume  of  dark  green 
velvet  a Broadway  favorite  wore  a broad,  Short  scarf 
cut  in  diagonal  fashion.  It  was  made  of  mink  and 
finished  with  ermine.  The  tails  of  the  five  mink  that 
contributed  to  the  shoulder  wrap  for  beauty,  hung 
diagonally  across  her  right  arm  in  a saucy  way.  It 
was  hugely  becoming  to  her  calmly  beautiful,  en- 
chantingly  serene  face. 

The  white  note  is  found  in  some  of  the  smartest 
muffs  used  as  facings  and  foundations. 

The  girlish  looking  utility  coat  shown  in  this  page 
is  a model  of  almost  universal  becomingness.  Only 
to  the  very  short,  very  stout  woman  is  it  less  than 
becoming.  It  is  built  of  duvetyn,  in  brown,  though 
gray  or  blue  or  dark  green  would  lend  themselves 
well  to  its  structure.  The  narrow  bandings  of  seal- 
skin give  richness  to  its  full,  high  collar  and  its  full 
but  graceful  skirt. 

More  conservative  is  the  skirt 
coat  of  sealskin  that  is  shown  irr 
a companion  picture.  The  coat 
is  tight  fitting,  save  for  the  skirt, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  scantily 
full.  The  rather  snug  belt  is'one 
of  the  innovations  of  the  new 
season.  The  wide  handing  that 

finishes  the  skirt  is  of  lynx.  / V 


A Smart  Scarf  and  Muff  of  Moleskin, 
with  Collar  of  Ermine.  The  Large 
Crush  Muff  Is  Faced  with  and 
Has  an  Inset  of  Ermine 
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below  that  point.  There  has  also  been 
some  call  for  short,  snappy  suits  in  box. 
flare  or  belted  effects,  these  being  particu- 
larly adapted  to  young  girls  and  small 
women. 

Many  of  the  longer  coat  suits  are  made 
with  a fitted  effect  above  the  waistline  and 
with  considerable  flare  in  the  skirt  of  the 
coat.  Belts  continue  to  be  favored,  in  the 
long  and  in  the  shorter  models.  Flare  ef- 
fects starting  from  the  shoulder  are  noted 
in  some  of  the  very  short  coats. 

Collar  Types 

High  collars  are  being  used  on  many 
of  the  suits,  and  large  collars,  which  can  be 
worn  either  high  or  flat,  are  also  being 
freely  employed.  Cape  collars  are  not 
meeting  with  success  in  suits,  as  the 
smaller  ones  are  considered  much  smarter. 

While  the  regulation  coat  sleeve  is 
noted  in  many  of  the  suit  coats,  some  of 
the  more  extreme  ones  have  the  sleeves 
set  on  at  the  low  shoulder  line,  and  a few 
are  in  modified  leg-of-mutton  effect.  Nov- 
elty cuffs  finish  off  many  of  these  sleeves. 

Simple  Skirts 

The  simple  type  of  skirt  is  favored 
largely  for  tailormades;  many  have  the 
fullness  gathered  on  at  the  belt.  Skirts 
showing  cluster  pleats  or  entirely  laid  in 
pleats  are  featured  by  many  of  the  houses. 


Separate  Coats 

The  general  opinion  in  the  market  is 
that  separate  coats  will  have  large  con- 
sumption this  fall.  In  anticipation  of 
this  demand  many  new  numbers  are  be- 
ing added  to  the  lines.  Many  are  made 
with  a considerable  flare  starting  from 
the  shoulders.  Some,  however,  have  the 
fullness  starting  from  the  high,  the  low  or 
the  normal  waistline. 

The  large  collar  is  a feature  of  the  best 
selling  models.  It  is  often  of  the  material 
or  of  the  material  edged  with  fur.  Entire 
collars  of  fur  are  very  smart. 

Belts  are  still  featured  on  many  of  the 
most  successful  coats.  Sometimes  the 
belt  appears  only  in  the  front,  at  the  side 
or  at  the  back.  Fur  bands  frequently  edge 
the  bottom  of  the  coats,  and  when  fur  is 
too  expensive  plush  or  velvet  is  used  in  a 
similar  manner. 


Separate  Skirts 

The  separate  skirt  manufacturers  are 
bringing  out  many  new  numbers  in  cloth 
and  in  velvet.  These  are  made  on  simple 
lines,  with  the  fullness  gathered  on  to  a 
waistband  or  in  pleated  effect.  Overskirts 
and  draperies  are  being  used  to  a very  lim- 
ited extent. 

New  Trimming  Notes 

Embroidery  in  silk  or  in  wool  is  clev- 
erly employed  on  belts,  on  the  pockets  and 
frequently  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt. 
Some  of  the  dressier  numbers  are  beaded 
in  fancy  design,  the  trimming  also  being 
employed  in  a similar  manner.  A strong 
endorsement  has  been  given  to  fur  trim- 
mings. 

In  expectation  of  a big  vogue  for  skat- 


ing, new  numbers  in  skating  skirts  are 
now  being  made  up  in  corduroys,  in  vel- 
veteens, including  checks  and  plaids. 

The  more  expensive  of  these  skirts  are 
trimmed  with  fur  at  the  bottom,  but  the 
moderate  priced  ones  show  fur  trimming 
on  the  pockets  and  belt  or  are  simply  fin- 
ished with  silk  stitching  at  the  bottom. 


Children’s  Coats 

The  reorders  on  children’s  coats  have 
been  extremely  large,  and  some  of  the 
manufacturers  have  more  than  they  can 
do  for  the  next  month  or  two.  The  orders 
include  pleated  numbers  for  school  wear 
and  the  dressier  ones  for  afternoon  occa- 
sions. 

Serges,  broadcloths,  wool  velours  and 
wool  plushes  are  being  employed  very 
largely  by  the  children’s  coat  houses. 
There  has  also  been  a big  demand  for  coats 
made  of  seal  plush,  of  velvet  and  of  cor- 
duroy. 


Economist  photo  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 


Lynx  Trimmings  Fashionable 
Many  of  the  Hudson  seal  coats  are  trimmed  with 
wide  bands,  collars  and  cuffs  of  lynx.  This  model, 
from  Clawson  & Wilson  Co.,  is  in  40-inch  length 
with  full  sweep  back.  The  matching  muff  is  from 
the  same  concern. 


L •_> 

Fur  trimmings  are  particularly  well 
liked  for  little  folks,  and  are  being  effec- 
tively used  whenever  possible.  Smocking, 
stitching  and  occasionally  embroidery  are 
also  effectively  employed  on  some  of  the 
children’s  coats,  particularly  those  in  the 
smaller  sizes. 

Children’s  Dresses 

The  children’s  dress  houses  have  had 
excellent  success  with  the  school  dresses 
in  plain  serges,  checks  and  plaids.  These 
little  frocks  are  made  on  simple  lines, 
many  being  cut  in  one-piece  effect  from 
shoulder  to  hem.  Pleated  effects,  with  a 
belt  or  sash  at  the  high,  the  normal  or  the 
low  waist  line  have  been  particularly  good. 
In  some  instances,  these  belts  are  em- 
broidered or  stitched  in  colored  silk  floss. 
Pockets  placed  at  the  sides  often  give  a 
pretty  finishing  touch. 

Russian  Influence  a Feature 

The  Russian  influence  is  also  a feature 
of  many  of  the  children’s  dresses,  and  the 
modification  of  the  middy  is  very  effective- 
ly used.  Slip-over  dresses,  advocated  by 
many  of  the  Paris  dressmakers,  have  been 
taken  on  this  side  of  the  water  as  well. 

For  afternoon  wear  there  are  many 
dresses  made  of  sheer  silk  crepe  combined 
with  velvet  or  silk  or  made  entirely  of  vel- 
vet or  silk.  Some  of  the  more  expensive 
numbers  are  trimmed  with  narrow  fur 
edging.  Party  frocks  of  chiffon,  net,  taf- 
feta or  crepe  de  Chine  are  being  made  up 
in  white  and  in  dainty  shades  of  pink, 
blue  and  other  colors. 


Dresses  in  Curved  Line 

Some  of  the  snug-fitting  dresses  have 
taken  fairly  well.  Particularly  does  this 
apply  to  those  in  serge  and  in  satin,  as 
their  texture  is  well  suited  to  the  making 
of  the  snug-fitting  dresses. 

The  best  selling  dresses  so  far  this 
season,  with  women  of  large  figure  as  well 
as  with  the  more  slender  women  and  the 
misses,  are  cut  in  straight  lines,  with  a 
loose  belt  or  sash  at  the  low  waistline. 
Some  of  the  straight-line  dresses  are  in 
one  piece  and  hang  from  the  shoulders, 
while  others  have  an  underskirt  with  a 
Russian  blouse  reaching  to  the  knees. 
This  gives  an  appearance  of  a two-piece 
dress,  although  the  Russian  blouse  and  the 
under-drop  are  attached. 

The  Slip-Over  Models 

The  slip-over  dresses,  particularly 
those  suitable  .for  street  or  utility  wear, 
have  sold  well  to  slender  women  and 
misses.  This  style  has  also  been  taken  up 
for  school  dresses,  as  it  is  simple  in  line 
and  youthful  in  effect. 

Many  of  the  largest  reorders  call  for 
dresses  in  combination  of  sheer  silk  crepe 
with  plain  silk  or  with  cloth.  Many  of 
these  are  fur-trimmed. 

Variety  in  Collars 

A large  proportion  of  the  reorders  call 
for  dresses  with  flat  collars,  or  collars 
standing  in  the  back  and  cut  away  in 
front.  A few  styles  of  dresses  with  choker 
collars  have  proved  good  sellers,  but  many 

(Continued  on  page  33) 
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Fur  Trimmed 
Suits  and  Coats 

By  the  7 housand 
For  Quick  Delivery 

SUITS 

$Q.25  to  $J7-50 


COATS 

$5 1.  $17'50 

Poplin,  Gabardine,  Serge, 
Velour  and  Broadcloth 


Style  D 431 

All  Wool  Gabardine  Belted  Suit.  Lined 
throughout  with  Guaranteed  Satin.  Collar 
and  Cuffs  Trimmed  with  Chases  Beaver. 
Skirt  with  Gathered  Back  and  Belt.  Sizes 
14  to  44.  Colors:  Navy,  Black,  Brown, 

Green. 

Terms  3/10 

Price,  $9  25 


Style  D 426 

All  Wool  Poplin  Suit  Fur  Trimmed  (Near 
Seal).  Back  trimmed  with  two  fur  buttons. 
Lined  throughout  with  Guaranteed  Satin. 
Shirred  and  Belted  Flare  Skirt.  Sizes  1 4 to 
44.  Colors:  Navy,  Black,  Brown,  Green. 


Terms  3/10 


Price, 


$ 


10 


Our  advertising  is  our 
salesman  — we  have  no 
roadmen. 


SEND  YOUR  ORDER 

STOCK  ALWAYS  ON  HAND 


Style  D 428 


Price, 


$ J Q*50 


All  Wool  Gabardine  Suit  Fur  Trimmed. 

Front  and  Back  trimmed  with  Buttons. 
Lined  throughout  with  Guaranteed 
Satin.  Belted  Skirt.  Sizes  1 4 to  44. 
Colors:  Navy,  Black,  Brown,  Green. 


Herzo 


Cloak  & Suit  Co. Inc- 
1333  Broadways 

at 35th  &36  thSts.  NewYork^, 

SAMUEL  HERZOG  PRES. 


Style  D 443 


Price,  *13  25 

All  Wool  Poplin  Suit  Fur  Trimmed 

(Near  Seal).  Peau  de  Cygne  lined 
throughout.  Gathered  Back  Skirt  with 
Belt.  Sizes  14  to  44.  Colors:  Black, 
Brown,  Navy,  Green. 

Terms  3/10 


Terms  3/10 
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Paris  Ideas  Endorsed 


How  retailers  are  taking  up  the  latest  Pans  ideas 
is  shown  in  our  fashion  illustrations  of  this  week,  as 
they  represent  the  merchandise  which  is  now  being 
bought.  Here  are  some  of  the  high  notes: 

Large  use  of  silk  jersey  for  afternoon  dresses. 

Vogue  for  chiffon  velvet  in  dressy  gowns,  espe- 
cially gray. 

The  general  acceptance  of  sheer  silk  crepe  in 
combination  with  silk  and  with  fur  trimmings  for 
street  and  afternoon  wear. 

The  new  collar  forms  which  dip  in  front  and  are 
high  on  the  shoulders. 

The  use  of  fox  skins  opened  out  and  laid  flat, 
instead  of  in  animal  form. 

The  muffler  form  of  collar  and  deep  gauntlet 
cuffs  on  separate  coats. 

The  adoption  of  suit  coats  in  short,  medium  and 
long  lengths. 

Hats  of  extreme  height  continue  a feature. 


Woven  stripe  silks 
having  jewel  effects  in 
color  are  among  the 
novelties  for  dressy 
gowns.  This  dancing 
frock  has  ribbon  trim- 
ming in  flower  forms, 
with  soft  shoulder  drape 
of  lace.  From  J.  Wise 


ECONOMIST  FASHIONS  iA-  SEPTEMBER. 

1 ® 1 ^ 


Russian  military  influence  is  a 
feature  of  some  of  the  new  suits,  as 
shown  in  this  model  of  velvet,  with 
collar,  cuffs  and  pockets  outlined  with 
fur.  The  simple  skirt  is  a marked  fea- 
ture of  tailormades.  From  M.  Altman 
& Co.  Hat  from  Gage  Bros.  & Co. 


Short  fur  coats  of  Hudson  seal 
are  in  high  favor  for  misses  and 
young  women.  This  3 6-in.  coat 
is  trimmed  with  taupe-colored  fox 
and  is  made  in  full  ripple  flare. 
From  S.  L.  Gellis.  The  hat,  of 
midnight  blue  velvet,  is  from 
Gage  Bros.  & Co. 


The  Oriental  tendency  is  among  the  newer 
millinery  notes.  In  this  green  felt  model  the 
broad  band  and  the  medallion  of  dark  green 
velvet  are  embroidered  in  Indian-colored 
wool.  From  A.  D.  Burgesser  & Co. 


Fur  capes  finished  in  tie  forms  with  clover- 
shaped muffs  are  a new  idea  in  dressy  sets. 
Touches  of  embroidery  and  beading  appear 
on  some  of  the  smartest  of  these  muffs,  as 
shown  in  this  set  from  H.  Jaeckel  & Sons. 
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Sheer  silk  crepe  and  satin  is  one 
of  the  season  s favorite  combina- 
tions. This  model  in  burgundy  has 
the  new  dip  collar  and  is  trimmed 
with  fur.  From  Floersheimer  Co. 


on  velvet  is  very 
ible  for  dressy 
This  model  is 
f gray  velvet,  with 
of  sheer  silk  crepe, 
obert  L.  Davis,  Inc. 


Many  of  the  pile  fabric  coats  are  trimmed 
with  fur.  This  outer  garment  of  seal  plush 
has  large  novelty  collar  of  beaver,  with 
beaver  cuffs  and  beaver  trimming  on  the 
sides.  It  is  cut  in  two  sections  with  belt 
placed  at  normal  waistline.  From  the  G.  B.  G. 
Mfg.  Co. 


Hats  are  gaining  in  height,  as  exemplified  in  this 
close-fitting  velvet  turban.  Old-blue  ostrich  and  lace 
veil  form  the  decoration.  From  D.  B.  Fisk  & Co. 
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Angular  lines  in  hats  grow  more  extreme 
as  the  season  develops.  This  model  of  black 
velvet  with  rich  silver  motif  is  from  the  Fifth 
Ave.  Shop,  Inc. 


Afternoon  frocks  of  silk 
are  being  worn  by  little  girls 
this  season.  This  model  in 
redingote  effect  is  of  plaid 
taffeta,  with  a panel  front  of 
plain  taffeta.  From  Little 
Duchess  Dress  Co. 


kRMENT  section 


High-waisted  effects  are  featured  in 
many  of  the  children’s  coats,  as  shown 
in  this  garment  of  broadcloth,  which  is 
cut  in  two  sections  and  joined  at  a 
heightened  waistline.  The  collar  and 
buttons  are  of  fur.  From  H.  Rosenthal 
& Son. 


The  flat  fox 
stole  with  satin 
lining  is  one  of 
the  latest  develop- 
ments in  fur  neck- 
pieces. This  stole 
is  trimmed  with 
brush  and  paws. 
Round  muff  to 
match.  Both  from 
Kaye  & Einstein. 


;owns  in  straight  line  effect 
smartest  novelties.  Deep 
c collars  of  fur  are  used  to 
jersey  dress  from  Lahm  & 
black  velvet  with  black  pea- 
:h  Ave.  Shop,  Inc. 


The  short  coats  in  flare  effect  with 
belted  fronts  are  being  featured  in  some 
of  the  Fall  suits  intended  for  small 
women  and  young  misses.  This  model 
of  wool  velour  is  from  A.  Beller  & Co. 
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Shorter  coat  lengths  are  con- 
sidered smart  in  misses  suits. 
This  model  of  blue  poplin  has 
high  standing  collar  of  seal  with 
band  trimming  of  velvet.  From 
Henlein  & Greentree. 


Fancy  bandalette  decorations, 
heavy  crochet  embroidery  and 
tranchant  effects  are  smart  fea- 
tures of  the  new  kid  gloves  for 
Spring.  This  selection  is  from  P. 
Centemeri  & Co. 


In  spring  glove  novelties,  elaborate  cuff  ideas  and  wide  con- 
trasting embroideries  vie  for  favor  with  severely  plain  styles. 
The  semi-mou-quetaire  effect  is  endorsed  in  Paris.  From  P. 
Centemeri  & Co. 


Combinations  of  felt  and  velvet  are 
a feature  in  fall  millinery.  This  model 
in  pearl  gray  and  brown  is  from  Clair- 
ville,  Inc. 


Many  new  long  suit  coats 
are  made  to  outline  the  figure 
above  the  waist.  The  full  skirt 
is  shirred  on  at  the  waistline, 
as  shown  in  this  model  of  vel- 
vet, having  fur  band  trim- 
mings. From  S.  M.  Gallert  & 
Co.  The  hat  is  from  Moor- 
head & lardine  Co. 
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Women’s  Ready-to-Wear  Active  in  Chicago 

Coats  in  Good  Demand — Variety  in  Suit  Styles  Aids  Distribution — Separate  Skirts 
Include  Many  Novelties  in  Plain  Fabrics  and  Combinations 

(Chicago  Office  of  the  Dry  Coods  Economist,  215  South  Market  St.) 


Chicago,  Sept.  13,  1916.— The  weather 
has  been  rather  unseasonable  and  slightly 
warmer  than  usual  in  this  locality. 
Nevertheless,  the  Chicago  ready-to-wear 
market  is  enjoying  a period  of  consider- 
able prosperity.  The  impetus  given  to 
fall  businss  by  the  Style  Show  is  still  no- 
ticeable. Factories  have  been  uncom- 
monly busy  for  the  last  month  or  six 
weeks,  rushing  out  the  large  volume  of 
goods  called  for  by  orders. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a discordant  note 
in  regard  to  the  favorable  nature  of  the 
business  situation.  Retailers  recently  in 
the  market  were  very  enthusiastic  about 
their  own  prospects,  an  optimism  which 
is  readily  communicated  to  manufac- 
turers/ 

Some  materials  are  scarce,  as  the  retail 
trade  knows.  This  has  a tendency  to  spur 
business.  While  it  is  annoying,  in  some 
cases,  it  at  least  gives  retailers  a feeling 
of  security  as  regards  the  price  of  mer- 
chandise they  have  bought  in  advance. 

The  Suit  Situation 

Information  regarding  suits,  obtained 
from  manufacturers  and  from  promi- 
nent State  Street  buyers,  confirms  the 
early  predictions  that  unusual  variety 
would  be  the  feature  of  suit  modes  this 
fall.  Quite  a surprising  diversity  in  suit 
coat  lengths  is  noted.  As  one  department 
head  remarked:  “We  are  selling  every- 
thing, from  32’s  to  44’s.”  State  Street 
and  Michigan  Avenue  windows  show  that 
many  of  the  high-priced  suits  are  made 
with  long  coats. 

The  suits  this  year,  as  one  State 
Street  buyer  expressed  it,  “are  not  only  at- 
tractive, but  wearable.”  In  other  words, 
the  unsightly,  freak  ideas  of  some  seasons 
have  been  eliminated  in  this  fall’s  col- 
lections. A prospective  customer,  there- 
fore, does  not  have  to  be  talked  into  the 
possibility  of  a style  from  a standpoint  of 
becomingness.  The  variety  is  there,  and 
if  she  cannot  be  suited  with  one  of  the 
long-coat  suits,  which  are  regarded  by 
some  retailers  as  high  style,  she  may 
select  an  equally  attractive  model  in  a 
mode  more  becoming  to  her  figure. 

Separate  Coats 

The  sale  of  separate  coats,  from  a 
standpoint  of  brisk  orders,  inspires  much 
favorable  comment.  Coat  departments,  it 
seems,  are  likely  to  be  high  on  the  profit 
calendar  this  fall.  It  may  be  that  the  un- 
usual vogue  of  suits  last  fall  and  this 
spring  has  placed  the  consuming  public  in 
need  of  an  additional  supply  of  separate 
coats.  Styles  and  materials  are  attrac- 
tive. Loose  coats,  belted  coats  and  large 
collars  appear  to  be  the  features  at  this 
time. 

As  many  consumers  wear  light-wear 
materials  throughout  the  year,  coats  that 


are  rather  voluminous  and  of  suitable 
material  are  necessary.  This  fact  brings 
into  prominence  a good  many  of  the  pile 
fabrics,  including  plushes.  Wool  velour, 
known  by  a variety  of  trade  names,  is  still 
very  desirable  and  is  particularly  scarce. 
Among  the  most  attractive  displays  in  the 
State  Street  windows  this  week  are  these 
wool  velour  garments. 

Plums,  rich  purples,  taupes  and  a num- 
ber of  strong  browns  are  the  colors  most 
prominent.  The  burgundy  shades,  in  all 
sorts  of  wool  materials,  are  having  an  un- 
usual run.  The  supply  is  limited,  and 
everyone  is  wondering  where  these  shades 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season  are  to 


Economist  photo  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 

In  Ripple  Effects 

The  new  outergarments  are  cut  with  a wide  flare, 
as  shown  in  this  model  made  of  wool  plush.  From 
Shoninger-Heinsheimer  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chi- 
cago. 


come  from.  Burgundy  broadcloth  is  espe- 
cially hard  to  get. 

Separate  Skirts 

The  persistent  call  for  separate  skirts 
is  a marked  feature  of  the  ready-to-wear 
business.  It  is  likely  that  the  long  list  of 
slightly  wool,  cotton  and  silk  materials  for 
separate  skirts  has  helped  this  mode  along 
to  its  present  prominence. 

The  obvious  stripe,  which  has  been 
featured  so  strongly  in  all  sorts  of  mate- 
rials, still  persists,  and  fall  novelties  in 
pjaids  and  stripes  are  seen  in  all  the  State 
Street  windows.  At  this  moment  wider  in- 
terest seems  to  be  developing  for  plaids. 

The  combination  of  materials  is  also  a 
factor  in  the  sale  of  separate  skirts,  as 
it  gives  manufacturers  an  opportunity  to 
bring  out  a number  of  novel  effects  which 
are  kept  well  within  the  required  price 
range. 

Retail  Fabric  Trade 

A number  of  prominent  State  Street 
silk  department  heads  recently  expressed 
the  opinion  that  we  are  to  have  an  “old- 
fashioned  silk  season.”  They  mean  by 
this,  as  silk  retailers  of  experience  well 
know,  that  the  modes  of  the  season  will 
not  crystallize  on  one  or  two  things  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  general  line,  but  that 
favor  will  be  sufficiently  wide  to  include 
the  whole  family  of  silk  fabrics. 

Department  displays,  though  not  com- 
plete, readily  reveal  this  tendency.  The 
revival  of  brocades  is  particularly  note- 
worthy. These,  with  checks,  plaids  and 
stripes,  make  the  fancy  showing  interest- 
ing. Taffetas  have  maintained  their  vital- 
ity all  through  the  season  and  are  still 
particularly  good. 

In  high-grade  departments,  however, 
satin-faced  fabrics,  especially  high-grade 
plain  satins,  are  again  working  into  promi- 
nence. The  plain  satin  skirt  has  enough 
vogue  at  this  time  to  be  called  a feature. 
Satin-faced  fabrics  of  the  charmeuse  order 
are  also  inclined  to  move  forward. 

To  Sell  Yard  Goods 

For  a number  of  years  practically  all 
of  the  State  Street  fabric  departments, 
and  doubtless  hundreds  located  elsewhere, 
have  spurred  up  the  sale  of  skirt  mate- 
rials by  providing  a made-to-order  service 
in  connection  with,  the  fabric  section. 

The  plan — which,  of  course,  is  well 
known — is  to  display  a number  of  attrac- 
tive models  in  the  department  on  skirt 
forms.  A uniform,  reasonable  price  for 
making  the  skirts  is  announced.  This 
gives  the  department’s  customers  an  op- 
portunity to  select  any  material  desired 
with  a view  of  having  it  converted  into  a 
suitable  skirt.  The  plan  has  now  been  in 
vogue  for  a number  of  years  and  has  been 
extended  to  most  of  the  basement  depart- 
ments. That  this  has  proved  a very  desir- 

(Continuecl  or.  page  33) 
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Mitchell  Dresses 

in  fall  shades  of  silk  and  wool  materials, 
maintain  the  Mitchell  Standard  of  excellence 
in  design.  Exceptional  values  in  serge  and 
silk  dresses  for  school  wear  are  here. 

The  new  party  dresses  are  also  ready  for 
you  in  our  display  rooms,  or  write  for  an 
appointment  with  our  salesman,  who  is  now 
leaving,'  for  your  territory. 


A Lucille  Blouse 

has  that  delightful  daintiness  found  only  in 
the  best  of  made-to-order  blouses. 

The  new  fall  line  contains  many  better- 
than-ordinarv  models ; better  style,  better 
workmanship,  better  color  combination  and 
design.  Arrang'e  to  see  our  salesman  when 
he  is  in  your  territory.  Write  us  for  his  date 
in  your  city. 


^Mitchell (g- 


Number  2065.  The  model  illus- 
trated is  navy  serge  with  tan 
broadcloth  collar  and  cuffs  and  tan 
embroidery.  Also  in  Brown, 
Russ  green,  Wistaria  or  Black. 


325  WEST  ADAMS  STREET 

i 


A well  known  brand  now 
produced  by  a new  Mitchell 
organisation. 
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Garment  Styles 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

women  object  to  the  collar  which  entirely 
encircles  the  throat. 


Brisk  Waist  Demand 

A good  demand  for  waists  at  retail  is 
indicated  by  the  reorders  which  manufac- 
turers are  receiving.  The  styles  seem  to 
make  a strong  appeal  to  consumers  and 
the  prices  are  rendered  attractive  by  the 
touches  of  beading,  braiding  or  em- 
broidery, even  though  in  the  popular- 
priced  waists  this  work  is  of  the  machine 
character.  The  extensive  use  of  handwork 
is  a marked  feature  of  the  better  grades. 

A surprising  number  of  popular-priced 
models  in  various  forms  of  the  slip-over 
style  are  being  sold.  In  some  cases,  the 
peplum  is  long  enough  to  warrant  the 
waist  being  described  as  in  Russian  blouse 
effect.  The  shorter  peplum,  just  reaching 
to  the  hips,  is  also  taking  well.  This  is  a 
practical  length,  as  the  edge  of  the  waist 
does  not  show  below  the  edge  of  the  suit 
coat  of  average  length. 

The  practical  waists  of  crepe  de  Chine 
and  of  sheer  silk  crepe  in  white  and  in 
flesh  color  are  selling  freely.  So  also  are 
the  tailored  shirts  in  striped  wash  silks 
and  plain  washable  satins. 

The  newest  waists  show  considerable 
use  of  velvet,  in  combination  with  sheer 
silk  crepe,  chiffon  or  lace. 


Furs  Continue  Active 

As  the  season  advances  there  is  an 
sistent  call  for  fur  coats,  ranging  in 
length  from  36  in.  to  40  in.  As  these 
are  ordered  for  a special  purpose, 
however,  the  demand  has  no  material 
effect  on  the  movement  of  coats  from 
40  to  45  in.  in  length.  Judging  from 
the  early  orders,  there  will  be  a larger 
trade  than  usual  in  fur  coats  for  young 
women. 

Retailers  have  bought  freely  the 
snappy  sport  coats  in  expensive  and  in 
popular-priced  furs.  There  is  some  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  hair  seal,  which  is  hav- 
ing quite  a run. 

Natural  muskrat  is  another  inexpen- 
sive fur  used  largely  for  the 
els.  The  better  grades  in 
misses’  sport  coats  are  of 
Hudson  seal  trimmed  with 
mink,  red  fox,  civet  cat, 
raccoon,  opossum  and  fox. 

The  advent  of  cold 
weather,  it  is  anticipated, 
will  push  the  fur  coat  de- 
mand to  a new  high  level 
as  regards  both  quantity 
and  quality. 

Novelty  Fur  Sets 

Odd  styles  in  muffs 
and  neckpieces  continue  in 
good  demand,  both  the  expensive  sets  and 
the  cheaper  numbers. 

The  success  of  the  new  fox  scarfs  in 
flat  form  has  given  impetus  to  the  sale  of 
fox  fur  generally. 


Combinations  of  furs  have  taken  splen- 
didly in  the  better  grade  sets. 

Capes  of  the  collarette  variety  find 
ready  acceptance  throughout  the  country. 
The  deeper  capes  have  sold  in  fair  quanti- 
ties in  stores  catering  for  high-class  trade. 
The  influence  of  the  cape  idea  is  reflected 
in  the  neckpieces.  Even  stoles  have  a 
rounded  shape  over  the  shoulders,  in  pref- 
erence to  the  perfectly  straight  line  of  last 
season. 

Despite  their  high  cost,  the  broad,  flat 
scarfs  reaching  to  the  knees  have  sold  well, 
particularly  mole,  Hudson  seal,  kolinsky 
and  skunk.  In  the  higher  priced  furs, 
such  as  ermine,  stone  marten  and  fisher, 
the  demand  for  the  long  scarf  effects  has 
been  more  limited. 

Many  novelty  muffs  are  being  shown, 
but  the  tendency  is  toward  the  small,  semi- 
round muff  trimmed  with  contrasting  fur 
or  with  paw  and  tails. 


Muslin  Underwear 

Business  on  all  grades  of  underwear  is 
proceeding  steadily,  the  finer  qualities 
having  an  especially  strong  call. 

Crepe  de  Chine,  wash  satin  and  sheer 
silk  crepe,  as  well  as  fine  cottons  and  other 
silks,  are  the  materials  in  strongest  favor 
with  the  high-class  trade. 

Hand-embroidery  and  hand-machinery 
embroidery  have  taken  so  well  that  the 
sample  lines  of  garments  having  these 
forms  of  elaboration  have  been  greatly 
extended. 


Fancy  Mole  Set 

This  illustration  of  a mole  cape  collar  and  shirred 
round  muff  to  match  was  shown  in  the  Economist 
of  Aug.  5,  and  through  an  unfortunate  misunder- 
standing was  erroneously  credited.  It  is  from 
H.  Jaeckel  & Sons. 


Chicago  News 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

able  feature  is  attested  by  fabric  depart- 
ment managers. 

Some  time  ago  the  suggestion  was 
made  that  this  service  be  extended  to  the 
making  of  suits.  This  has  been  done  here 
in  one  or  two  instances  with  success.  One 
firm  is  preparing  to  considerably  extend 
this  service.  A number  of  attractive  suit 
models  are  selected.  For  instance,  from 
six  to  ten  suits  of  various  styles  are  made 
up  and  shown  in  the  department.  On  a 
ticket  attached  to  a suit  the  cost  of  the 
suit  as  shown  is  given,  and  the  price  of 
the  same  style  of  suit  in  a variety  of  other 
materials  is  also  set  forth. 

This  plan  has  proved  so  satisfactory 
in  one  of  the  stores  that  new  facilities  are 
being  added  to  promote  this  method  of 
yard  goods  selling.  In  this  particular  in- 
stance, it  is  entirely  a fabric  department 
matter.  The  fittings  are  done  in  the  fab- 
ric department  and  are  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  regular  dressmaking  sec- 
tion. The  manager  states  that  this  does 
not  interfere  with  sales  in  the  ready-to- 
wear  department;  it  simply  provides  the 
firm’s  customers  with  a means  of  having 
suits  made  by  experienced  tailors  at  a 
price  that  is  not  considered  exorbitant. 
Naturally,  the  plan  is  inspired  by  a desire 
to  sell  more  yard  goods,  but  with  the  right 
sort  of  management  the  suit-making  fea- 
ture need  not  be  without  profit. 

Pile  Fabrics  Active 

The  selling  of  high-grade  pile  fabrics 
is  likely  to  reach  last  year’s  gratifying 
mark.  Local  retailers  have  made  ample 
provision  for  a large  sale  of  rich  plushes 
and  velvets  in  plains  and  novelties.  Early 
interest  indicates  a large  sale  of  the  purple 
and  burgundy  shades.  Brown,  in  a num- 
ber of  widely  different  shades,  promises  to 
be  extremely  good.  Taupe  is  still  in  a 
strong  position.  Blues  are,  naturally, 
staple.  A good  many  shades  of  green 
have  attention. 

Combinations  of  Fabrics 

The  combination  of  materials  is  an- 
other fashion  feature  to  which  dress  manu- 
facturers and  yard  goods  sellers  have  given 
careful  consideration.  It  appears  that  an 
unusual  use  of  chiffons,  sheer  silk  crepes 
and  similar  fabrics  in  the  darker  shades 
will  be  used  for  combination  with  taffetas, 
satins  and  other  silks  and  also  with  wool 
materials. 

Separate  waists  in  the  lighter  kinds 
of  silks  embroidered  with  silk  or  with  wool 
in  new  designs  are  among  the  interesting 
novelties.  Wool  embroidery  seems  to  be 
gaining  in  favor. 

Printed  silks  of  good  quality  are  in  a 
forward  position  for  the  lining  of  coats, 
suits  and  fur  garments. 

The  use  of  flat  furs,  especially  mole,  as 
a trimming,  is  a prominent  feature  in  the 
early  showings  of  coats  and  suits.  So  high 
is  the  price  of  some  of  these  furs  that  it 
practically  prohibits  their  use  in  medium- 
priced  garments.  A considerable  shortage 
of  these  furs  is  expected. 
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For  Medium  and  StoutWomen 


Style  320  ( Illustrated ) Medium  Bust 
Style  316  High  Bust 
Style  323  Low  Bust 

Rengo  Belt  Model  with  reinforced  sections 
over  the  abdomen.  Elastic  inserts  at  front. 


CROWN  CORSET  COMPANY 


Rengo  Belt  Corsets 
will  build  up  a per- 
manent stout  women’s 
trade. 


Rengo  Belt  C orsets 
are  quality  corsets  at 
popular  prices. 


Rengo  Belt  C orsets 
are  profit  makers  as 
they  are  easily  sold, 
and  are  continually 
re-bought. 


Rengo  Belt  Corsets 
are  designed  by  ex- 
perts who  understand 
the  needs  of  large 
figures. 
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Trend  in  Corsets 


Demand  Favors  Low-Bust  Styles — 
Retail  Sales  Volume  Increases 

The  corset  demand  is  broadening  as 
the  season  advances,  especially  on  goods 
retailing  at  $3.50  and  $5.  These  grades 
promise  to  be  big  sellers  for  fall  and  win- 
ter and  retailers  have  made  preparations 
for  pushing  them. 

The  effects  of  the  change  in  standards 
of  quality  and  price  have  settled  down  to  a 
general  acceptance  of  the  grades  to  retail 
at  $1  and  the  pushing  of  the  $1.50  corset 
whenever  possible. 

The  Retailers’  Attitude 

The  status  of  the  $1.25  corset  is  rather 
uncertain  in  some  localities,  although  a 
few  stores  have  successfully  introduced  it 
as  a staple.  The  average  retailer,  how- 
ever, has  shown  hesitancy  in  taking  up  the 
$1.25  corset,  as  well  as  others  on  the  new 
price  schedule,  and  has  kept  these  grades 
in  the  background  as  much  as  possible, 
giving  the  preference  to  corsets  to  retail 
at  the  low  prices  of  $1.50,  $2,  $3,  etc. 

Improvement  in  Quality 

As  the  dollar  corset  continues  to  hold 
the  leading  place  in  spite  of  the  deprecia- 
tion in  quality,  practically  every  manufac- 
turer has  concentrated  his  attention  on 
these  numbers  in  an  effort  to  raise  the 
quality  as  high  as  the  cost  of  raw  mate- 
rials will  permit.  This  has  resulted  in  a 
great  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
$1  corsets  since  the  change  in  standards 
took  effect. 

Helps  to  Solve  Problem 

The  big  vogue  for  low-bust  corsets  of 
soft  quality  and  in  medium  length  has 
helped  materially  in  raising  the  quality  of 
the  $1  corset.  These  simpler  corsets  are 
easier  to  make  and  require  less  showy 
trimmings  and  fewer  bones.  In  many  in- 
stances they  need  only  four  hose  support- 
ers instead  of  six. 

The  corsets  especially  designed  for 
slender  women  and  misses  are  very  flex- 
ible and  light  in  weight.  A large  propor- 
tion of  them  are  in  fleshcolor  or  in  pink. 
The  broche  and  pin-striped  cottons  are  also 
in  high  favor.  Some  of  the  most  effective 
have  a fleshcolor  ground  with  stripes  or 
floral  patterns  in  deep  pink. 

So  unprecedented  has  been  the  call  for 
these  numbers  that  manufacturers  con- 
tinue to  have  difficulty  in  procuring  the 
fabrics  in  sufficiently  large  quantities. 

Low  Bust  for  Large  Women 

Not  only  are  the  slender  women  and 
misses  buying  the  conservatively  low  cor- 
set— from  3 to  4 in. — but  the  stout  woman 
is  also  showing  a strong  preference  for 
corsets  which  are  practically  topless  on 
her  figure. 

With  these  low  corsets,  however,  the 
stout  woman  wears  a tight-fitting  bras- 
siere, which  holds  the  flesh  in  restriction 
and  gives  a somewhat  tailored  effect.  Many 
women  with  large  bust  development  have 
*ound  that  the  medium-high  corset  pushes 


up  the  flesh  when  the  corset  is  not  fitted 
in  the  store,  as  without  such  fitting  the 
wrong  model  is  apt  to  be  selected. 

If  a customer  buys  a topless  corset 
there  is  less  chance  of  a poor  fit,  as  it  is 
only  the  hip  section  which  the  corset  con- 
trols. 

The  curved-line  dresses  have  created 
the  need  of  a medium-top  corset,  to  give 
the  correct  contour,  which  existed  a few 
seasons  ago,  when  the  medium-high  corset 
was  brought  out.  Women  now  regard  the 
figure  line  differently,  however.  The  soft, 
uncorseted  effect  above  the  waist — so  ob- 
jectionable in  their  eyes  when  the  fitted 
garment  styles  appeared — is  now  just 
what  is  desired  by  many ; consequently  the 
soft  bust,  molded  by  a brassiere  or  held 
in  restriction  by  a simple  bust  supporter, 
now  pleases  the  average  woman  better 
than  the  tailored  lines  and  smooth  contour 
produced  by  a higher  corset  and  strictly 
tailored  brassiere. 

Styles  Are  Conservative 

Nevertheless,  the  fall  corsets  hold  the 
hips  in  firmly,  for  few  women  are  ready 
to  allow  their  figure  to  spread  below  the 
waist.  The  new  silhouette  calls  for  a 
slight  curve  at  the  side  front,  with  flat 
back  and  front,  a medium  long  skirt,  and 
sufficient  boning  to  hold  the  flesh  in  re- 
striction. 

Retailers  who  tried  out  the  short  corset 
which  allowed  the  woman’s  hips  to  spread 


Fashionable  Figure  Lines 

This  corset  of  silk  broche  has  a slight  curve  at 
the  side  hip,  with  flat  front  and  back.  The  skirt  is 
long  and  is  drawn  tightly  toward  the  front  by  the 
slanting  arrangement  of  elastics.  From  Madame 
Irene. 


in  old  time  effect  met  with  little  or  no  suc- 
cess. The  few  women  who  readily  accept 
extreme  fashions  took  it  up,  but  the  aver- 
age woman  refused  to  accept  the  short 
corset,  more  especially  as  the  garment 
fashions  did  not  call  for  a change  in  the 
silhouette. 

Types  for  Misses 

Practically  every  large  corset  manufac- 
turer has  brought  out  special  lines  for  slen- 
der women  and  misses,  so  designed  that 
the  figure  is  left  as  free  from  restriction 
as  possible.  The  boning  slips  either  to  the 
front  or  to  the  back  of  the  hip-line,  and  in 
many  of  these  corsets  the  bones  at  the  side 
front  are  so  short  that  the  lower  front  sec- 
tions are  very  soft  and  pliable. 

Corsets  in  which  elastic  bandings  are 
inserted  at  the  top  are  having  the  largest 
sale.  These  make  little  difference  in  the 
flexibility  of  the  corset,  but  young  women 
believe  that  their  use  makes  the  corset 
more  suitable  for  athletic  sports,  dancing, 
etc. 

Front-Lace  Models 

At  no  previous  time  have  the  front- 
lace  corsets  been  so  prominently  featured, 
both  exclusive  makers  and  the  manufac- 
turers of  corsets  in  general  having  greatly 
extended  their  lines. 

The  addition  of  such  a large  number  of 
front-lace  models  to  the  standard,  back- 
laced  lines  is  clear  proof  of  their  growing 
vogue.  Besides  new  models  for  medium 
and  stout  women,  unusually  fine  numbers 
for  misses  have  been  added  to  those 
brought  out  last  year. 

For  Stout  Women 

There  is  also  marked  increase  in  the 
range  of  corsets  for  stout  women,  manu- 
facturers having  found  that  highly  satis- 
factory results  have  been  obtained  by 
featuring  special  corsets  for  stout  women, 
instead  of  the  large  sizes  of  corsets  de- 
signed for  the  medium  figure. 

+ 

Brassieres  in  Demand 


Vogue  for  Low-Bust  Corsets  Stimu- 
lates Selling  at  Retail 

Practically  all  of  the  brassiere  houses 
are  behind  in  their  orders  and  especially 
on  fine  goods.  Retailers  delayed  placing 
their  orders  on  the  more  expensive  num- 
bers until  an  insistent  demand  was  created 
by  the  new  dresses  and  blouses,  which  re- 
quire fine  quality  brassieres  as  a shapely 
lining. 

Two  factors  are  having  a strong  influ- 
ence on  the  retail  distribution.  One  is  the 
vogue  for  low-bust  corsets;  the  other  is 
the  use  of  sheer  fabrics  for  dresses  and 
blouses.  The  fact  that  the  figure  outline 
is  now  clearly  defined  in  many  of  the 
smart  new  gowns  and  blouses  is  another 
favorable  condition. 

Maintenance  of  Quality 

The  quality  of  the  medium  and  popular- 
priced  brassieres  has  not  been  lowered  to 
any  extent,  as  manufacturers  have  made 
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200  Fifth  Avenue  NewVork, 


Awarded  Worid's  Highest  Prize  at  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
Main  Factory,  782-796  Wythe  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Branch  Factory, 
Valley  Stream,  L.  I. 

OTHER  OFFICES: 

Chicago,  North  American  Bldg.  Montreal,  618  Birks  Bldg. 

Boston,  Blake  Bldg.  BaAs°  Rufde  ^Paix0208  ^ 

San  Francisco,  742  Market  St.  Amsterdam,  de  Ruyterkode  108 
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rassiere 


The  Most  Popular  Brassiere 
In  the  World 


Because  of  the  many  points  of  distinc- 
tion— because  of  certain  additional  fea- 
tures peculiar  to  Model  Brassieres — this  is 
why  Model  is  the  leader  around  the  world. 

Note  the  illustration  of  our  “Protective 
Flap,”  which  prevents  hooks  from  cutting 
the  corset.  This  feature  is  found  on  every 
Model  Brassiere  of  every  grade  from  50c 
to  $7.50. 

Some  manufacturers  put  Flaps  on  their 
higher  priced  lines  only,  “because  it  pro- 
tects the  corset.”  We  put  it  on  all  our 
Brassieres  for  the  same  reason.  We  do  not 
skimp  in  any  grade  because  of  cost. 

Has  every  Brassiere  in  your 
stock  the  Protective  Flap? 


If  Not— Why  Not? 

This  is  the  most  profitable  line  to  handle. 
It  gives  you  more  styles  and  better  styles — 
more  selling  arguments.  Further  reasons 
are  shown  in  our  catalogue. 

Get  in  line  for  bigger,  better,  brisker 
business. 


The  Shapely 
Brassieres 


The  Shapely  Brassiere  is  the 
pioneer  — the  first  reinforced 
Brassiere  ever  made  and  pro- 
tected under  patents  — none 
excel  it. 


“Little-Beauty” 

Underwaists 


are  also  40-year  leaders ; also  re- 
inforced where  wear  is  greatest 
— the  most  durable  garments  of 
the  kind  made. 

For  infants  and  girls  the  under- 
waists are  of  soft  materials. 

For  the  boys  the  material  is 
strong  jean,  also  batiste. 


“Little-Beauty” 
Children’s 
Drawers 


Request 

E.  H.  HORWOOD  & CO. 


Established  1874.  Incorporated  1914. 

Manufacturers  of  Brassieres,  Bust  Supporters  and  Corset  Waists. 

200  Fifth  Avenue,  Cor.  23rd  St.,  New  York 

Boston  Office:  28  CHAUNCY  STREET 


are  made  with  waist 
bands  that  fit  and 
show  the  same  par- 
ticular workman- 
ship and  quality  in 
materials  and  trim- 
mings that  have 
earned  for  Little- 
Beauty  Under- 
waists  an  enviable 
reputation  among 
buyers  and  mothers. 


We  Will  Send 
Samples  Upon 


September  16,  1916 


FOR  BUYERS  AND  THEIR  ASSISTANTS 


strenuous  efforts  to  maintain  quality  with- 
out changing  their  list  prices. 

In  some  instances,  however,  new  num- 
bers have  been  brought  out  at  a slightly 
advanced  price,  these  being  made  of  very 
fine  imported  laces  or  embroideries.  The 
hand-work  used  on  some  of  these  special 
numbers  also  brings  up  the  price  some- 
what. 

Few  Bones  Employed 

Even  though  the  snug-fitting  brassieres 
are  now  being  featured  as  a supplement  to 
the  new  corsets,  very  few  bones  are  being 
used. 

Heretofore,  when  the  topless  corsets 
wer  sold  the  brassieres  purchased  for 
supplementing  them  were  boned  suffi- 
ciently to  give  some  support  to  the  bust, 
but  as  women  now  desire  the  soft  effect 
above  the  waist  they  depend  on  the  fit  of 
the  garment  to  give  the  proper  support. 


Big  Call  for  Bandeaux 


There  has  been  an  unprecedented  de- 
mand for  bandeaux  and  camisole-bras- 
sieres in  fleshcolor  and  in  pink,  chiefly  for 
wear  with  colored  corsets.  Some  of  the 
bandeaux  are  made  of  silk  tricot  or  of 
crepe  de  Chine  in  fleshcolor  and  are  practi- 
cally invisible  when  worn  under  a regula- 
tion brassiere  of  white  lace  or  embroidery. 

Due  to  the  wide  distribution  of 
bandeaux  bandeau  effects  have  been 
brought  out  in  the  regulation  brassiere. 


Drawn  by  an  Economist  artist 
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Misses’  Flexible  Corset 

This  model  shows  the  low  bust,  the  medium 
length  skirt  and  flexible  boning.  These  features 
are  now  essential  in  corsets  for  misses’  wear.  From 
Weingarten  Bros. 


These  are  designed  to  give  the  outline 
created  by  bandeau  over  the  bust  and  yet 
cover  the  corset  in  the  back,  thus  making 
unnecessary  the  covering  for  the  corset, 
which  is  desirable  when  a short  bandeau  is 
worn. 

In  Snug  Fit 

Instead  of  the  camisole-brassieres  the 
snug-fitting  models  are  fast  taking  the 
lead.  Many  of  the  straight-line  dresses 
are.  made  with  a semi-fitted  lining  which 
outlines  the  curves  of  the  figure,  but  with 
these,  as  well  as  with  the  dresses  of  tighter 
fit  a brassiere  is  necessary,  in  order  to  give 
the  correct  contour. 

Finer  Qualities  Taken 

Greater  interest  is  developing  in  the 
high  grade  brassieres.  Retailers  are  now 
making  attractive  displays  of  fine  qualities 
showing  hand-embroidery  or  hand-paint- 
ing on  wash  satin  and  profusely  trimmed 
with  expensive  lace.  The  demand  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  during  the  season,  in 
view  of  the  favor  shown  to  dresses  made 
of  sheer  materials. 

Wash  satins  in  fleshcolor  and  in  white 
have  proved  very  satisfactory  for  the 
medium  price  numbers.  By  reason  of 
their  firmness  these  satins  give  a more 
tailored  effect  to  the  figure  than  can  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  crepe  de  Chine.  As 
they  have  also  given  a fair  degree  of  satis- 
faction, in  most  instances,  as  far  as  wear 
is  concerned,  manufacturers  have  greatly 
increased  their  showings  of  wash  satin 
brassieres. 

+ 

Corset  Waists 


The  Increasing  Demand  for  Flexible 
Corsets  Has  Stimulated  Business 

Never  has  the  corset  waist  demand  in- 
cluded a wider  range  of  styles.  Besides 
numbers  for  the  girl,  the  miss  and  the 
slender  woman,  those  suitable  for  the 
average  figure  are  being  freely  ordered. 

The  corest  waists  designed  for  adults 
and  for  misses  follow  corsets  so  closely  in 
their  lines  that  the  two  are  often  almost 
identical,  except  in  the  greater  pliability 
of  the  corset  waist. 

Realizing  that  with  a corset  waist  the 
figure  could  be  molded  into  a fashionable 
silhouette,  many  women  have  purchased 
these  goods  who  up  to  a year  ago  had  con- 
fined their  purchases  to  the  regulation 
corset.  One  reason  for  this  was  the  in- 
creased severity  of  the  styles  when  the 
medium-high  corsets  were  introduced.  The 
use  of  more  boning  was  objectionable  to 
some  women,  who  had  liked  the  uncorseted 
effects,  and  these  customers  often  turned 
to  the  “near-corset”  as  giving  the  maxi- 
mum of  flexibility. 

Pays  to  Study  This  Line 

With  the  segregation  of  corset  waists 
and  misses’  corsets  in  their  stores  many 
retailers  are  taking  a greater  variety  of 
styles.  As  a result  the  young  miss  is  being 
more  carefully  corseted.  Not  only  are  the 
youthful  figures  studied  by  the  sales- 
women in  charge  in  order  that  the  sale- 
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over-the-counter  will  be  right,  but  in  a 
number  of  departments  fittings  are  made, 
just  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  regula- 
tion corsets. 

It  is  necessary  to  change  the  style  of 
corset  waist  with  almost  every  new  pur- 
chase in  the  case  of  a miss  whose  figure  is 
developing.  Realizing  the  importance  of 
exercising  great  care  in  selection,  mothers 
are  now  taking  their  daughters  to  those 
stores  which,  they  believe,  pay  the  most 
attention  to  the  buying  and  handling  of 
misses’  waists  and  corsets. 

On  Way  to  Japan 

Pittsburgh  Firm’s  General  Manager  to  Extend 
Activities  with  Orient 

Elisha  Holcombe,  general  manager  of  the 
Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  is  now  on  his  way 
to  Japan,  where  he  will  visit  the  Yokohama  office 
of  his  concern,  with  a view  of  so  extending  its 
scope  as  to  keep  step  with  the  increasing  activ- 
ities of  the  Horne  Co.  in  the  Orient.  Mr.  Hol- 
combe will  also  make  a careful  investigation  of 
the  silk  industry  of  Japan,  which,  he  believes, 
holds  great  possibilities  for  American  buyers.  He 
hopes  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Japanese 
manufacturers  in  adapting  widths,  colorings,  etc., 
specially  suited  to  American  requirements. 

While  abroad,  Mr.  Holcombe  will  execute  com- 
missions for  prominent  Boston,  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Mil- 
waukee, San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  stores, 
which  are  associated  with  the  Joseph  Horne  Co. 
in  this  enterprise.  Mrs.  Holcombe  will  accompany 
him.  They  expect  to  return  on  the  Empress  of 
Asia,  arriving  at  Vancouver  the  latter  part  of 
December. 


Drawn  by  an  Economist  artist 

In  Bandeau  Style 

This  brassiere  of  allover  embroidery  with  lace 
trimmings  shows  the  front  cut  in  rounded  forms, 
suggesting  the  bandeau.  The  back  is  flat  and 
trimmed.  prom  H.  & W.  Co. 
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A Most 

Profitable  Line 


p FRENGER  Bloomers  are 
* featured  in  most  of  the 
best  stores  nowadays— and 
offer  splendid  opportunities 
for  sales  and  profits.  They 
get  the  school  and  gym  trade 
— and  sell  goods  in  other  de- 
partments. 

p FRENGER  Bloomers  are 
made  of  good  double-warp 
serge,  shrunk  and  spun;  no 
shrinking  or  sagging  possi- 
ble. Crotch  is  continuous 
and  will  stand  any  strain; 
placket  opens  on  left;  hang- 
ing pocket  on  right. 


Made  in  nine  different  grades 
of  materials.  Sizes  8 to  20 
— at 


Sample  Offer 
by  Famous  Edinburgh 
Ladies’  7 ailor 


10 


Different  Models  Scotch 
“ Wy  lkedin”  W eather  Coats 

By  ALEXANDER  WILKIE 
of  EDINBURGH 

F.  O.  B.  Glasgow  $127-75 


or  Liverpool  for 


*********  **♦*<►*♦***♦  ♦♦**4£*  ********-*♦♦«♦*# 


Yu  Iked  in 
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are  worn  by  the  highest  British  society  ladies. 
Their  smart  cut  and  Superior  Scotch  Tweed 
make  instant  appeal  to  ladies  who 

— Motor 
—Golf 
— Fish  or 
— Travel 

They  are  light,  yet  rain  and  wind 
resisting,  and  impart  a fascinating  dis- 
tinction that  makes  an  irresistible 
“buy  me"  appeal  to  every  woman 
and  girl  of  taste  in  dress. 

J*  J*  J*  J*  J* 

SOLE  LOCAL  AGENCY 
Applications  will  be  considered,  but  first  send 
order  to 

ALEXANDER  WILKIE 

EDINBURGH 

59  to  61  Shandwick  Place 


2m 


£Z 


October  7 
October  7 
October  7 
October  7 
October  7 
October  7 
October  7 
October  7 


Sjfc-w*  * ‘I'M* 


Neu>  Mork 


SaiturdaM  Sept.  ife.  1916 
— _ 


THIS  ISSUE  CONSISTS  OF  TWO  SECTIONS  INCLUUliNU  iviai^ 
SECTION  AND  GARMENT  SECTION;  FANCY  GOODS  AND 
NOT’CNS,  TOILET  GOODS  AND  DRUG  SUNDRIES  FEATURED 
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li§  the  one  distinctly  new  note 
In  the  fabric  field. 

One  side  leatherlike,  dull  or 
glazed  in  fashion’s  latest  shades. 
The  reverse  side — rich  silk  or 
satin,  harmonizing  or  com 


Either  side  is  outside!  Small 
wonder,  then,  that  the  world  of 
smartness  turns  to  pontine — 
for  coats,  wraps  and  hats  for 
motor,  street  or  sport  wear. 
Pontine  presents  new  profit 
possibilities  for  merchants  who 
show  the  new  styles  first! 


Pontine  Sales  Department 
0)  Broadway  New  York 
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How  and  Why  Does  Your  Store  Dominate? 

Merchants  Can  Co-operate  with  the  Economist  by  Writing  Us,  for  Publication,  as  to 
Their  Store’s  Special  Success  in  Certain  Directions  and  How  This  Success  Was  Won 


Elbert  Hubbard,  just  before  his  untimely  death,  wrote  for 
the  Economist  an  article  entitled  “Domination.”  The  views  of 
this  celebrated  and  widely-admired  writer  on  a topic  so  full  of 
inspiration  will  be  read  with  exceptional  interest  by  business 
men  everywhere,  and  our  subscribers  will  welcome  the  news  that 
the  article  is  to  be  published  in  our  world- wide  “How  to  Sell  It” 
number  of  Oct.  7 next.  “Domination,”  in  fact,  will  form  the 
keynote  of  that  issue. 

What  Elbert  Hubbard  has  written  on  this  subject  is  prac- 
tical in  character.  His  article  really  is  the  expression  to  busi- 
ness men  of  the  views  of  one  who,  though  known  chiefly  as  a 
great  writer,  was  himself  a business  man.  Did  he  not  establish 
and  direct  a successful  business — that  of  the  Roycrofters,  in 
“East  Aurora,  York  State,”  as  he  was  fond  of  putting  it?  He  had, 
moreover,  made  a study  of  business  methods  in  the  bulk,  as  well 
as  in  his  own  institution,  so  that  he  was  well  qualified  to  deal,  as 
he  does  in  the  Economist  article,  with  the  changes  which  have 
come  about  in  business.  It  is  gratifying  to  note,  too,  on  what  a 
high  plane  his  investigations  and  experience  led  him  to  place 
modern  business  and  the  modern  business  man.  “The  world,” 
he  says  in  the  article  which  we  are  to  print,  “is  being  redeemed 
by  the  science  of  business.”  As  to  Domination,  this,  he  says, 
“is  the  aim  of  the  modern  business  man.” 

Elbert  Hubbard  was  right  in  his  estimate  of  the  importance 
of  Domination.  Countless  examples  prove  it.  In  the  retail  field, 
for  instance,  every  progressive  store  dominates  in  one  or  more 
respects.  As  regards  some  line  or  lines  of  goods,  some  form  of 
service  or  some  other  link  in  its  relations  with  its  community, 
it  is  recognized  as  a leader.  Some  stores  dominate  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  are  known  as  leaders  in  their  State  or  section ; 
a few  dominate  even  among  the  stores  of  the  world. 

How  was  this  domination  secured?  What  were  the  methods 
employed?  What  were  the  special  circumstances  which  led 
to  super-excellence  in  certain  particulars?  One  store,  for  ex- 
ample, is  famous  for  its  silks;  another  for  linens;  another  for 
furniture.  Some  are  known  as  great  institutions  for  serving 
the  masses;  others  have  won  and  held  the  allegiance  of  the 
wealthy.  There  are  stores  which  have  gained  prestige  by  the 
character  of  their  window  displays,  others  by  their  advertising, 
others  by  the  hospitable  atmosphere  and  comfort  of  their  rest- 
rooms, others  by  the  speed  and  reliability  of  their  delivery, 
others  by  the  liberal  treatment  of  customers,  and  still  others  by 
their  efforts  to  care  for  and  train  their  employees.  What  a fas- 
cinating voluihe  could  be  published  if  one  could  only  get  at  the 
heart  of  the  matter  in  each  case! 

That  the  minutiae  of  all  the  circumstances  and  all  the  methods 


would  be  divulged  is  hardly  probable.  We  believe,  however, 
that  many  concerns  will  consent  to  give  to  other  Economist 
readers  some  hints  as  to  how  their  domination  was  achieved. 
They  will  do  this,  we  think,  not  only  from  pride  in  what  they 
or  their  forbears  have  achieved,  but  also  because  of  a desire 
to  raise  the  standard  of  retailing  wherever  possible.  It  is  a 
good  thing  for  other  concerns  to  know  how  one  store  dominates 
— how  it  was  able  to  grasp  and  hold  the  leadership.  Nor  need 
those  who  furnish  such  information  fear  that  their  statements 
will  be  regarded  as  uttered  in  a spirit  of  boastfulness,  because, 
as  said,  every  progressive  store  dominates  in  some  way  or  other. 
Nor  is  it  by  any  means  only  the  large  stores  that  dominate. 
Many  a small  store  is  recognized  in  its  community  as  a leader 
in  certain  directions.  Again,  we  find  specialty  stores  which  have 
won  admiration  equally  with  immense  department  stores  or  dry 
goods  establishments. 

So  we  ask  merchants  and  members  of  firms  to  contribute  to 
our  issue  of  Oct.  7 a letter  on  this  subject  of  domination. 

Tell  your  fellow  merchants,  in  a few  words,  in  what  lines  of 
merchandise  or  in  what  other  directions  you  have  won  leader- 
ship, and  tell  them  something  of  the  methods  by  which  this  domi- 
nation was  acquired.  We  cannot  expect  from  you  a long,  ana- 
lytical story.  We  do  ask  you  to  send  us,  some  time  prior  to 
Sept.  30,  a brief  letter  and  thus  aid  in  making  this  coming  world- 
wide number  more  instructive  and  more  inspiring  than  any  pre- 
vious issue. 


Stamps  on  the  Wane  ? 

Now  that  concerns  which  conduct  hundreds  of  stores  have  discontinued 
handing  out  the  little  profit-shearers,  merchants  whose  contracts  are  about 
to  expire  will  be  apt  to  think  twice  before  again  hooking  up  with  a trad- 
ing-stamp proposition. 

If  one  may  judge  by  information  that  is  coming  to  us  from 
retailers,  the  popularity  of  trading  stamps  can  hardly  be  on  the 
upward  trend.  The  number  of  large  distributers  of  stamps,  out- 
side of  the  dry  goods  and  department  stores,  has  already  been 
considerably  lessened  in  certain  centers,  and  further  desertions 
from  the  ranks  of  the  stamp  distributers  appear  to  be  imminent. 
These  developments  are  evidently  having  an  effect  on  merchants, 
and  also  on  their  customers,  for  when  a collector  of  stamps 
begins  to  note  a steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  stores  from 
which  she  can  get  them  she  begins  to  note  also  the  longer  time  it 
takes  her  to  fill  her  book. 

Besides  the  entire  discontinuance  of  stamp-giving  above  re- 
ferred to,  there  has  of  late  been  a decided  diminution  in  the 
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offers  of  double  and  triple  stamps.  Certain 
large  stores  here  which  until  recently  gave 
big  space  to  announcements  that  on  cer- 
tain days  they  would  give  extra  stamps 
lavishly  are  now  doing  very  little  pushing 
even  of  single  stamps. 

One  of  the  big  concerns  which  recently 
quit  giving  stamps  is  the  James  Butler 
corporation,  a concern  which  conducts 
some  hundreds  of  grocery  stores.  Inqui- 
ries of  the  managers  of  some  of  this  con- 
cern’s stores  elicited  the  statement  that 
they  were  very  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  nui- 
sances attached  to  stamp-giving,  such  as 
having  to  ask  each  customer  which  stamp 
she  desired.  (The  concern  gave  out  two 
kinds  of  stamps.) 

Another  concern  conducting  hundreds 
of  grocery  stores  which  has  discontinued 
the  giving  of  stamps  in  their  stores  in  New 
York  and  in  certain  other  centers  is  the 
Great  Atlantic  & Pacific  Tea  Co.  This 
company,  we  are  informed,  dropped  the 
stamps  in  the  stores  referred  to  when  they 
introduced  therein  what  they  term  the 
“economy  system”  of  distribution,  viz.,  no 
charge  sales  and  no  free  deliveries. 

An  even  more  significant  change  in 
sentiment  is  the  cash  discount  offer  just 
made  by  the  Greenhut  Co.  of  New  York 
to  its  customers,  in  connection  with  its 
Twentieth  Anniversary  Sale.  This  con- 
cern has  always  been  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  aggressive  in  the  metropolis.  It 
was,  moreover,  one  of  the  first  (if  not  the 
first)  of  the  very  big  stores  here  to  dis- 
tribute trading  stamps.  When,  therefore, 
the  level-headed  men  who  are  conducting 
the  Greenhut  business  make  such  an  offer 
to  the  public  as  they  have  been  announc- 
ing since  Sunday  of  this  week,  the  retail 
trade  of  the  country  cannot  fail  to  sit  up 
and  take  notice. 

The  offer  is  to  the  effect  that  until  fur- 
ther notice  those  of  the  store’s  customers 
who  desire  cash  instead  of  trading  stamps 
can  get  a discount  of  2 cents  on  each  dol- 
lar’s worth  of  goods  they  buy,  this  2 cents 
on  the  dollar  being  collectible  at  once  by 
cash  customers.  While  there  will  be  no 
discount  on  C.  0.  D.’s,  charge  customers 
who  pay  their  bills  by  the  10th  of  the 
month  can  then  get  the  2 per  cent  cash 
discount,  in  lieu  of  stamps,  if  they  elect  to 
do  so. 

Unless  we  greatly  err,  this  is  the  first 
time  that  a store  of  such  size  and  promi- 
nence has  introduced  such  a plan,  and 
doubtless  Economist  readers  will  await 
with  considerable  interest  the  outcome  of 
this  innovation  on  the  Greenhut  Co.’s  part. 

This,  however,  is  not  all.  The  Econo- 
mist has  learned  that  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  trading  stamp  concerns  has  been  ap- 
proaching certain  of  its  customers  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  whether  those  re- 
tailers would  not  prefer  to  distribute  a 
stamp  which  they  themselves  would  re- 
deem— either  in  cash  or  in  merchandise 
from  their  stocks.  While  this  plan  is  not 
a new  one,  we  believe  it  is  absolutely  new 
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with  the  trading  stamp  company  in  ques- 
tion. 

Merchants  who  have  given  the  matter 
consideration,  however,  have  expressed  to 
us  their  determination  not  to  go  into  any 
new  trading  stamp  deal.  What  with  com- 
plaints from  customers  as  to  the  value  of 
the  premiums,  as  to  the  premium  parlor 
in  the  store  being  closed  when  they  wanted 
to  turn  in  books  for  redemption,  and  so  on 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  high  cost  of  dis- 
tributing the  stamps — they  have  made  up 
their  mind  to  drop  the  stamps  altogether 
when  their  contracts  terminate. 


Need  Lose  No  Time 


While  the  passage  of  the  Webb  bill  has  been 
deferred,  there  is  good  ground  for  exporters  going 
ahead  and  making  their  preparations  for  co-opera- 
tive effort  in  seeking  export  business. 

The  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
to  pass  the  Webb  bill,  which  would  have 
insured  the  legality  of  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  American  concerns  for  obtaining 
export  business,  is  to  be  regretted.  The 
bill  had  passed  the  House  by  a substantial 
majority,  and  the  only  reason  for  not 
bringing  it  to  a vote  in  the  Senate  was  the 
threat  of  a filibuster.  The  session  being  so 
near  its  close  and  members  being  anxious 
to  return  to  their  constituencies  for  the 
purpose  of  looking  after  their  political 
fences,  the  Senate  was  in  no  humor  for 
delay  and  it  would  have  been  an  easy  mat- 
ter at  such  a time  to  talk  any  measure  to 
death,  no  matter  how  strong  the  senti- 
ment in  its  favor. 

We  say  the  failure  to  enact  the  bill  is 
to  be  regretted,  because  a clear  under- 
standing, expressed  in  black  and  white, 
that  the  Government  would  not  proceed 
against  concerns  combining  to  obtain  for- 
eign business,  would  have  encouraged 
many  concerns  to  adopt  this  method  and 
would  have  immediately  paved  the  way 
for  a decided  impetus  to  our  export  trade. 
Moreover,  as  the  Economist  has  pointed 
out,  the  present  is  the  time  for  American 
concerns  to  establish  a footing  in  foreign 
countries.  On  the  close  of  the  war  the 
opportunities  abroad  will  again  be  nar- 
rowed by  the  competition  of  European 
houses.  In  some  instances,  too,  the  Euro- 
pean concerns  will  have  the  aid  of  their 
Governments;  in  a great  majority  of  cases 
they  will  have  the  advantage  of  that  co- 
operation among  each  other  which,  while 
not  denied  to  American  concerns  by  our 
anti-trust  laws,  has  not  been  specifically 
granted. 

Nevertheless,  the  temporary  delay  in 
enacting  the  Webb  bill  need  not  deter 
exporters  from  going  ahead  and  form- 
ing associations  for  obtaining  export 
trade.  The  Administration  at  Washington 
strongly  favored  the  enactment  of  the 
Webb  bill  and  is  known  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  the  movement  for  placing  them  on 
more  equal  terms  with  foreign  competi- 
tors. Moreover,  there  is  every  indication 


that  the  measure  will  be  passed  by  the 
Senate  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  new 
session  in  December,  and  will  thereupon 
receive  the  President’s  signature.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  would  seem  to  be 
perfectly  safe  for  exporters  to  go  ahead 
and  make  their  initial  preparations,  so  as 
to  be  ready  for  co-operative  action  when 
Congress  has  removed  all  doubts  as  to  the 
legality  of  such  proceedings. 

4 

Store’s  Bargain  Loft 

Opened  on  Fourth  Floor  by  Specialty  Concern 
in  Youngstown,  Ohio 

The  B.  McManus  Co.,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  have  opened  what  they  term  their 
Bargain  Loft.  This  new  department  is  lo- 
cated on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  concern’s 
building.  This  is  the  first  instance,  in 
our  knowledge,  of  a women’s  garment  and 
millinery  concern  opening  a bargain  de- 
partment on  an  upper  floor.  In  fact,  the 
only  other  concern  that  we  know  of  which 
has  taken  such  action  is  Rhodes  Brothers, 
a department  store  firm  in  Tacoma,  Wash., 
whose  fifth  floor  bargain  section  was  re- 
cently described  and  illustrated  in  the 
Economist. 

The  McManus  Co.  will  supply  their 
Bargain  Loft  with  lower  priced  goods 
from  the  regular  departments  and  with 
goods  bought  specially  for  the  purpose. 

The  following  rules  adopted  by  the 
company  in  this  connection  are  particular- 
ly interesting: 

1st,  Sales  will  be  made  for  cash. 

2d,  Sales  will  not  be  delivered  C.  0.  D. 

3d,  Sales  will  not  be  allowed  on  memo. 

The  firm  opened  the  Bargain  Loft  with 
some  feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  how  it 
would  pan  out,  as  the  public  is  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  bargain  basement  idea.  They 
inform  us,  however,  that  within  a few  days 
of  the  opening  they  felt  assured  of  a great 
future  for  the  department.  One  great  ad- 
vantage of  having  the  bargain  department 
on  the  fourth  floor  is  the  excellent  supply 
of  daylight. 
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Paris  Models  Shown  to  New  York  Dressmakers 




Importations  Selected  by  Authoritative  Concerns  from  the  Recent  Openings  Throw  Brilliant 
Light  on  Current  Fashion  Movement — Salient  Features  of  the  Exhibit 


The  important  New  York  houses  which 
seek  the  trade  of  dressmakers  are  holding 
their  semi-annual  exhibition  of  garments 
selected  at  the  Paris  dressmakers’  recent 
opening.  These  showings  began  on  Tues- 
day of  last  week  and,  in  most  cases,  closed 
yesterday.  A few  of  the  houses  will  con- 
tinue to  show  models  to  a later  date,  on 
account  of  their  importations  from  some 
of  the  Paris  concerns  being  delayed  by  the 
later  date  on  which  these  French  concerns 
began  their  openings. 

On  a whole,  the  New  York  exhibits 
were  brilliant  in  effect,  because  of  the 
richness  of  the  materials  and  trimmings, 
a large  proportion  of  the  garments  on 
display  being  of  the  dressy  afternoon  and 
evening  character,  which  calls  for  bright 
colors  and  the  extensive  use  of  cloth  of 
gold  or  silver,  metallic  beads  and  irides- 
cent trimmings. 

The  fasten-in-the-back  dress,  which  is 
one  of  the  season’s  more  extreme  styles, 
was  a prominent  feature. 

The  silhouette  showed  practically  no 
change,  but  a decided  air  of  newness  was 
created  by  the  clever  and  original  forms 
of  sleeve,  the  novelty  collars  and  the  fancy 
trimming  arrangements,  as  well  as  by  the 
novel  overskirts,  tunics  and  long  draperies. 

Two  Distinct  Silhouettes 

That  the  two  distinct  silhouettes  which 
won  a place  last  season  have  current  in- 
dorsement by  Paris  was  clear.  The  curved 
figure  line  with  semi-fitted  waist  and  mod- 
erately flared  skirt  was  in  evidence,  on  the 
one  hand,  while,  on  the  other,  there  was 
the  straight  line  from  shoulder  to  hem 
with  a belt  or  sash  placed,  in  Moyen  Age 
effect,  at  a low  waistline.  A few  of  these 
straight-line  garments  were  cut  in  two  sec- 
tions and  joined  at  the  elongated  waistline. 

The  most  striking  styles  shown  were 
the  trouser,  or  Zouave  skirt,  the  slip- 
over dress  and  coat,  the  court  trains  on 
evening  dresses,  the  use  of  fur  for  sleeves, 
suits  with  peplums  and  vests,  and  the  use 
of  quaint  sleeve  caps  of  various  forms. 

Tailored  Suits 

The  tailormades,  naturally  a limited 
showing  at  openings  for  dressmakers,  in- 
cluded smart  suits  and  separate  coats  from 
Bernard,  Drecoll,  Paquin,  Cheruit,  Mar- 
tial & Armand,  Lanvin  and  Chanel.  The 
suits  attracted  considerable  attention,  be- 
cause of  the  unusual  variety  of  styles  this 
season. 

A large  proportion  of  the  suit  coats 
were  in  semi-fitted  effects,  with  full  coat 
skirt  extending  below  the  knee.  The  waist- 
line was  high,  low  or  normal,  according  to 
the  style  of  the  garment. 

For  dressy  wear,  there  were  a few 
suits  with  very  short  coats  cut  with  con- 
siderable flare  from  the  shoulders  and  fall- 
ing in  ripple  effect.  An  exception  to  this 
style  was  the  short  coat  belted  in  front, 
with  full  back. 


The  dress  bodices  also  showed  the  fitted 
and  the  straight  effects,  with  the  waistline 
ranging  from  high  to  low.  The  bodices 
fastening  in  the  back  were  mostly  in  fitted 
styles  and  clearly  outlined  the  figure. 

Plain  Tailored  Skirt 

The  plain  skirts  of  conservative  width 
were  shown  to  a significant  degree  in  tail- 
ored suits  and  dresses,  giving  greater 
harmony  of  line  with  the  long  full-skirted 
suit  coat  than  could  be  obtained  from  a 
fancy  skirt  of  greater  width  and  intricate 
in  cut.  These  simple  skirts  were  mostly 
shirred  at  the  waistline,  though  a few  were 
side-pleated  or  had  cluster  pleats  alternat- 
ing with  plain  panels. 

The  suit  skirts  were  usually  finished 
with  novel  belts  and  side  pockets,  and  in 
some  of  the  more  expensive  ones  the 
pockets  were  fur-trimmed. 

Dress  Skirts  Are  Fancy 

With  the  exception  of  the  tailored 
models,  the  dresses  had  fancy  skirts  with 
long  draperies  or  tunics  in  uneven  cut,  the 
pointed  finish  being  particularly  promi- 
nent. Premet’s  gowns  were  made  with 
bunchy  draperies  at  the  back  and  at 


Straight  Line  Silhouette 

Martial  & Armand  extensively  feature  the  styles 
which  hang  from  the  shoulder  in  straight  lines  to 
the  hem.  This  model  is  made  of  sheer  silk  crepe 
and  satin,  with  trimming  bands  of  fur. 


the  hips,  suggesting  paniers  and  bustles. 

Many  of  the  dresses  and  suits  had 
a somewhat  long  skirt,  while  a good  pro- 
portion had  the  extremely  short  skirt. 

The  skirt  of  uneven  length  was  promi- 
nent in  evening  gowns,  many  being  shorter 
in  front  than  at  the  sides  or  at  the  back. 
Some  of  the  more  elaborate  gowns  had 
court  trains ; others  had  the  panel  train, 
which  hangs  loose  from  the  dress  from 
waistline  to  hem  on  one  side  or  on  both. 

The  Zouave  Skirt 

Although  the  Zouave  skirt,  which  bears 
a resemblance  to  wide  Turkish  trousers 
was  featured  at  the  Paris  openings,  it  had 
but  little  representation  in  the  New  York 
exhibits.  The  same  is  true  of  the  panta- 
lette  styles.  Such  innovations  have  always 
proved  too  extreme  for  general  adoption  in 
the  United  States.  Modifications  of  the 
trousers  effect,  with  the  fullness  of  the 
skirt  gathered  at  the  extreme  edge  and 
turned  over  in  puffed  form,  were  shown, 
but  the  pantalette  idea  appeared  in  a still 
more  limited  degree. 

Great  Novelties  in  Collars 

The  collars  of  suits  were  distinctive 
from  their  size,  being  large  in  most  in- 
stances. They  were  so  arranged  as  to  be 
worn  high  or  low.  Strictly  military  col- 
lars were  in  the  minority. 

Variety  in  collar  forms  was  apparent 
chiefly  in  the  dresses.  Some  had  high  col- 
lars entirely  encircling  the  neck  and  boned 
at  the  sides  to  a height  almost  even  with 
the  ears.  In  others  the  collar  was  cut  high 
in  the  back  in  fancy  outline,  with  a low 
opening  in  front.  Many  of  the  dinner  and 
afternoon  gowns  had  the  Japanese  collar 
with  the  oval  extending  toward  the  shoul- 
ders. 

A collar  similar  to  the  Japanese  in  out- 
line, but  having  the  oval  in  the  back  and 
front  and  a high  line  on  the  shoulders,  was 
one  of  the  newer  forms.  Flat  collars  were 
used  on  dresses  for  all  occasions  and  in 
great  variety.  The  extremely  large  collars 
in  cape  form  were  a feature  of  many  of 
the  afternoon  and  street  dresses. 

Newest  Sleeve  Forms 

The  dressmakers  showed  decided  inter- 
est in  the  new  sleeves  made  with  a cap  or 
having  this  effect  created  by  puffs  or  trim- 
ming. The  full  leg-of-mutton  sleeve  had  a 
fair  degree  of  representation,  but  sleeves 
with  fullness  below  the  elbow  were  espe- 
cially prominent  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  transparent  materials.  The  less 
ample  forms  frequently  had  elaborate 
trimming  of  embroidery,  beads  or  braid. 

The  cuffs  of  suit  coats  and  separate 
coats  were  very  large  and  many  were  in 
fancy  cut.  The  fur  sleeves  employed  by 
Bernard  aroused  much  comment,  but  are 
not  regarded  as  likely  to  have  wide  adop- 
tion, in  view  of  the  high  cost  of  fur. 

The  slip-over-the-head  dresses  and 
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coats,  which  were  both  smart  and  numer- 
ous, attracted  a great  deal  of  attention 
from  the  dressmakers  who  reviewed  the 
exhibits.  This  style  being  particularly  well 
adapted  for  slender  figures  and  for 
misses,  these  slip-over-the-head,  or  chem- 
ise dresses,  as  they  are  also  known,  were 
mostly  in  youthful  effect. 

The  materials  employed  for  them  were 
such  as  are  suited  for  general  wear. 

Evening  Wraps 

The  separate  coats,  being  mostly  for 
evening  wear,  were  made  of  rich  materials, 
such  as  velvets  and  metal  brocades.  Inno- 
vations were  conspicuous  by  their  absence, 
the  wide  ripple  flare  predominating. 
Usually  the  flare  started  at  the  shoulders. 

Favored  Materials 

The  difficulties  under  which  the  Euro- 
pean mills  are  now  laboring  was  reflected 
in  the  narrow  range  of  materials. 

The  evening  gowns  were  mostly  of  net, 
tulle,  metal  lace  or  sheer  silk  crepe.  Many 
of  the  net  gowns,  however,  were  elabo- 
rately beaded  or  braided,  and  some  were 
silk  embroidered.  Failles,  satins  and  taf- 
fetas in  plain  colors  or  with  broad  gold  or 
silver  stripes  were  the  fabrics  for  after- 
noon dresses  and  had  some  employment  for 
evening  wear.  There  were  also  many 
afternoon  and  evening  dresses,  as  well  as 
dressy  suits  and  wraps,  of  velvet.  Cloth 
of  gold  or  silver  was  often  combined  with 
the  plain  satins  or  velvets. 

For  tailored  garments  navy  blue  serge 
or  gabardine  was  the  leader,  but  wool 
velours,  duvetyn  and  other  fabrics  more  or 
less  of  a pile  surface  character  were  em- 
ployed. There  were  also  a few  suits  of 
satin  or  of  satin  and  velvet. 

Some  of  the  smartest  dresses  and  suits 
were  of  jersey,  either  wool  or  silk. 

The  Leading  Colors 

For  street  wear  rich  colors  in  dark 
tones  predominated,  including  mulberry, 
tobacco,  green,  navy,  taupe  and  purple. 
The  dressy  afternoon  gowns  showed  the 
taupe,  tan,  sulphur,  burgundy,  Normandy 
blue,  sage  green  and  the  lighter  shades  of 
gray. 

The  use  of  brilliant  colors  was  confined 
to  evening  gowns  and  wraps.  In  many  of 
these  the  vivid  tones  of  green,  red,  cerise, 
maize,  purple  and  blue  were  combined  with 
metal  cloth  or  lace. 

Lavish  Use  of  Fur 

The  profuse  use  of  rich  furs,  including 
mole,  seal,  white  caracul,  kolinsky,  beaver 
and  mink,  was  to  be  expected.  Such 
cheaper  furs  as  squirrel  and  dyed  mole  also 
had  employment.  The  bands  of  fur  were 
extraordinarily  wide,  in  some  cases  ex- 
tending from  hem  to  knee,  and  the  collars, 
cuffs  and  revers  were  extremely  large  and 
elaborate. 


Our  Illustrations 

On  page  46  we  illustrate  three  dresses, 
two  suits  and  a separate  coat  which  were 
selected  by  the  Economist  as  especially 
indicative  of  the  high  novelties  launched 
by  great  Paris  houses.  Descriptions  follow: 
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In  No.  1 is  shown  one  of  the  flare 
effects  which  continue  to  have  a strong 
vogue  in  Paris.  This  velvet  coat,  by 
Chanel,  also  emphasizes  the  lavish  use  of 
fur  trimmings  in  the  form  of  bands, 
sashes  and  gauntlet  cuffs. 

The  vogue  for  fitted  effects  is  reflected 
in  the  dinner  gown  of  mauve  satin,  by 
Drecoll,  shown  in  No.  2.  A pointed  basque 
is  simulated  by  attaching  the  gathered 
skirt  to  the  bodice  in  pointed  arrangement. 
The  side  panels  extend  several  inches  be- 
low the  short,  round  skirt. 

The  fitted  effect  in  suits  is  illustrated 
in  the  model  by  Brandt,  shown  in  No.  3. 
While  this  suit  is  made  with  a panel  back 
and  front,  the  sides  are  extremely  full. 
The  flare  is  accentuated  by  placing  the  fur 
band  above  the  hem.  The  skirt  falls  in 
cascade  effect.  The  material  is  heavy 
satin ; the  trimmings  are  black  fox. 

The  chemise  dress  for  misses  and  slen- 
der women  was  one  of  the  striking  features 
of  the  Paris  dressmakers’  openings.  In 
No.  4 is  shown  an  embroidered  taffeta 
dress  of  this  type  from  Cheruit.  It  is 
made  in  one  piece,  with  fullness  arranged 
at  the  waistline. 

Fur  is  lavishly  used  in  Paris  this  sea- 
son. In  the  suit  of  wool  velour  shown  in 
No.  5 not  only  is  there  a shawl  collar  and 
bands  of  mole,  but  the  entire  sleeves  are 
also  of  the  fur.  The  flared  cut  and  the 
length  of  the  coat  are  to  be  noted.  The 


Three-Piece  Suits  in  Vogue 

Drecoll  features  many  three-piece  suits.  This 
smart  model  is  of  tan  velour  with  the  bodice  por- 
tion of  black  satin  embroidered  in  silver.  The 
knee-length  coat  is  fur-trimmed. 


skirt  is  in  cluster  pleated  effect.  This  suit 
is  by  Bernard. 

Our  readers  will  be  deeply  interested 
in  the  Zouave  skirt  shown  in  No.  6.  Thi,s 
creation  by  Jenny  is  made  of  gray  satin 
and  sheer  silk  crepe  and  the  transparent 
material  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  a 
spider-web  braiding.  The  trousers  effect 
is  produced  by  gathering  the  skirt  at  the 
edge,  the  fullness  being  turned  under  and 
fastened  to  the  lining. 

♦ 

Neckwear  Men  to  Meet 


Salesmen  Plan  Social  Affair  in  Which  Buyers 
Wifi  Participate 

Since  the  meeting  of  the  Women’s 
Neckwear  Salesmen’s  Association  on  the 
1st  inst.  that  organization’s  Entertain- 
ment Committee  has  been  busy  with  plans 
for  an  Association  dinner  to  be  held  early 
in  November.  The  meeting  referred  to,  by 
the  way,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful the  women’s  neckwear  salesmen 
have  ever  held.  In  opening  the  meeting 
I.  S.  Phillips  of  the  D.  Kish  Co.,  president 
of  the  Association,  who  acted  as  chairman, 
spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  organization’s 
progress  during  the  previous  six  months, 
and  his  statements  were  backed  up  by  the 
presentation  of  the  names  of  several  appli- 
cants for  membership.  Favorable  action 
was  taken  on  all  these  applications. 

A highly  interesting  feature  of  the  No- 
vember dinner  as  now  planned  will  be  the 
presence  of  a number  of  neckwear  buyers. 
In  this  way  the  buyers  and  the  salesmen 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  on  a so- 
cial footing,  and  this  cannot  fail  to  fur- 
ther promote  the  spirit  of  friendliness  and 
comradeship  which  now  exists  between  the 
two  interests. 

+ 

Short  Day  Saturdays 


New  York  Veiling  Houses  Will  Continue  the 
1 P.  M.  Closing 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  month  a number  of 
houses  in  the  veiling  trade  have  continued  their 
summer  schedule  for  Saturdays  by  closing  at 
1 p.  m.  They  have  also  decided  to  continue  the 
Saturday  afternoon  closing  during  the  entire 
year. 

The  houses  in  question  are:  E.  & Z.  Van 

Raalte,  Louis  Hamburger  & Co.,  Flatau  & Steiner, 
Hydeman  & Lassner,  the  Crown  Veiling  Co.,  the 
D.  Strauss  Co.,  Oppenheim  & Stern,  Weil  Broth- 
ers, M.  Goodman  & Co.,  E.  Jacobs  & Co.  and  M. 
Blum  & Boyd. 

4 

New  Sheer  Goods  Concern 


Goldsmith  & Stein,  Inc.,  is  the  name  of  a new 
concern  which  will  carry  nets — in  silk  and  in  cot- 
ton— chiffons,  veilings,  laces,  auto  scarfs,  scrims, 
cretonnes  and  white  novelty  dress  fabrics.  It  is 
located  in  the  Farragut  Building,  19  Madison 
Avenue,  where  it  occupies  the  third  floor,  25  x 
100  ft. 

M.  A.  Goldsmith  was  formerly  the  head  of  the 
firm  of  Goldsmith,  Lowenthal  & Polasky,  6 West 
Eighteenth  Street.  H.  N.  Stein,  who  will  look 
after  the  city  trade,  was  for  two  and  a half  years 
with  the  Loeb  & Schoenfeld  Co.,  and  was  prev- 
iously with  the  Krower-Tynberg  Co.  The  new 
house  begins  business  under  favorable  auspices, 
and  will  shortly  have  its  salesmen  covering  the 
entire  country. 


IN  THE  PANORAMA  OF  FALL  FASHIONS 


LININGS  PLAY  A MOST 
IMPORTANT  PART 


“How  to  Use  Witchtex” 

THE  above  booklet  pic- 
tures and  describes  25 
different  ways  in 
which  Witchtex  can  be 
used  to  advantage.  It  is 
for  Free  distribution  to 
dressmakers,  home  seam- 
stresses and  those  who 
plan  their  own  clothes. 
When  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  “Dressmakers 
Dictionary”  it  can  be  made 
a means  of  doubling  and 
tripling  your  sales  of  lin- 
ings. They  are  furnished 
free  of  charge  to  stores 
that  sell  Witchtex. 


Stately  Stiffened  Draperies  are  the  New 

Note  from  Paris 

The  more  simple  lines  of  pre-season  forecast  have  given  way  to  modes 
of  bouffant  predomination.  Cheruit,  Worth,  Bulloz,  Paquin,  Poiret 
and  other  leading  Paris  Couturiers  are  endorsing  and  creating 
bouffant  styles.  To  secure  the  most  beautiful  lines  a resilient  lining 
is  employed — the  new  American  product,  Witchtex,  answering  every 
demand  of  fashion’s  trend. 


Witchtex  is  crinoline  modernized — with  all  its  faults  removed. 
With  this  new  material  any  woman  who  sews  can  create  the  puffs, 
distensions,  flares  and  ripples  demanded  by  various  styles. 

Witchtex  is  easy  to  use,  assumes  any  desired  form  and  holds  it  as 
long  as  the  material  lasts. 

Witchtex  has  been  proven  the  most  practical  and  satisfactory  mate- 
rial for  all  flaring,  distended  and  bouffant  effects,  and  is  recom- 
mended by  leading  dressmakers  everywhere. 

Full  36  inches  wide  and  made  to  sell  at  35c  the  yard. 

Obtainable  at  most  wholesalers.  * j 


No  man  suf- 
fersalonefor 
the  misdeeds 
of  his  busi- 
ness. His 
whole  estab- 
1 i s h m e n t 
shares  the 
blame. 


Write  for  Our  New  Sales  Plan — “ Dressmakers’  Display  Days” 

The  Fall  and  Winter  seasons  promise  a greater  piece  goods  business  than  has  been  known  in  years.  This  means  a return  of  the  linings  counter  to  its  former 
prestige.  Naturally  every  merchant  is  going  to  do  his  utmost  to  secure  the  largest  possible  part  of  this  business.  He  will  be  looking  for  new  ideas  to  pro- 
mote his  linings  and  piece  goods  departments.  So  we  have  originated  “Dressmakers’  Display  Days” — an  entirely  new  sales  plan  that  does  away  with  the 
usual  price-cutting  features.  “Dressmakers’  Display  Days”  is  a purely  educational  event  that  will  crowd  your  store  with  women  interested  in  dressmaking 
and  home  sewing.  It  has  for  its  basis  the  distribution  of  a Dressmakers’  Dictionary  which  we  are  supplying  free  of  cost  to  all  stores  that  sell  Witchtex. 
The  plan  of  distribution  and  helps  we  are  furnishing  stores  for  this  BIG  event  are  fully  described  in  our  “Witchtex  Wisdom  for  the  Adman.”  Write  for  it 
today.  Be  the  first  merchant  in  your  town  to  put  on  this  profit-winning  event.  ' r" 

J.  W.  GODDARD  & SONS,  Incorporated 

America’s  Linings  Leaders 

Sole  Selling  Agents  for  Witchtex  92-94-96  Bleecker  St.,  New  York 
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EUROPEAN  DEPARTMENT 

Conducted  for  the  furtherance  of  fashion  knowledge  among  retailers,  particularly  those  who 
require  quick  information  regarding  developments  among  style  creators  and  manufacturers  abroad , 


Paris  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  2 Rue  des  Itallens.  London  Office,  11  Queen  Victoria  St. 


The  Later  Openings 

Features  of  Showings  by  Cheruit, 
Lanvin,  Beer  and  Paquin 

Paris,  Aug.  24,  1916. — Cheruit’s  fall 
opening  is  rated  as  the  success  of  the  sea- 
son. The  sales  have  been  enormous  and 
the  profits  larger  than  at  any  time  during 
the  last  three  years.  The  prices  were 
high,  of  necessity,  as  the  fabrics  used,  es- 
pecially for  evening  gowns,  were  the 
rich  and  costly  brocades,  while  the  sepa- 
rate coats  were  made  largely  of  fur. 

Cheruit’s  Tailored  Suits 

The  dominant  note  in  tailored  suits  was 
the  use  of  hip-length  or  knee-length  coats, 
cut  loose,  and  of  straight  coats  reaching  to 
within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  bottom  of  the 
dress  skirt  for  dressy  suits.  All  the  skirts 
at  this  house  were  much  longer;  in  most 
cases,  they  entirely  covered  the  ankle.  The 
skirts  of  tailored  suits  were  mostly  plain 
and  the  straight-hung  effects  predomi- 
nated. 

The  skirts  of  evening  dresses  showed 
much  drapery,  and  several  models  of  this 
class  were  made  with  double-pointed 
trains,  hung  one  from  each  hip. 

Neck-Finishes 

Practically  all  the  collars  were  formed 
of  wide,  straight  bands  springing  from  a 
slightly  rounded  neckline,  crossing  in 
front  and  standing  slightly  away  from  the 
throat  at  the  top.  The  collars  of  all  the 
dresses  followed  the  stand-away  line  which 
for  years  has  been  typical  of  the  Cheruit 
models. 

Several  models  showing  the  collar  cut 
in  one  with  a deep  yoke  were  noted.  This 
cut  gives  a marked  slope  to  the  shoulder 
line.  The  sloping  shoulder,  is  in  fact, 
much  emphasized  in  the  models  from  this 
house. 

While  the  dresses,  as  said,  are  largely 
of  the  straight-line  order,  they  show  many 
odd  features  in  the  cut  of  the  pockets, 
yokes,  sleeves  and  belts  and  in  the  trim- 
mings. 

Sleeve  Lengths 

Sleeves  of  suit  jackets  are  long  and  are 
set  in  at  the  normal  shoulder-line.  They 
flare  over  the  wrist,  in  bell  shape,  reveal- 
ing, in  many  cases,  a narrow,  ruffled  cuff 
of  lace  or  lingerie. 

The  sleeves  of  dresses  are  both  long 
and  short.  The  long  sleeves  follow  the 
lines  of  those  in  the  suit  jackets;  the  short 
sleeves  are  of  elbow  length,  with  slightly 
flared  lower  edge,  and  are  without  full- 
ness at  the  top.  Many  of  these  bell-shaped 
sleeves  are  caught  snugly  around  the  wrist 
an 4 fasten  with  buttons  and  buttonholes, 
the  fullness  being  allowed  to  extend  in 


wide  revers,  or  loops,  beyond  the  closing. 

Capes  are  much  in  evidence  at 
Cheruit’s.  One  of  the  successes  of  the 
opening  was  a three-quarter  length  cape  in 
brilliant  crimson  faille,  made  with  a deep 
yoke  and  wide  turnover  collar  and  vest  of 
beaver. 

Variety  of  Colors 

The  color  combinations  at  Cheruit’s  are 
marvelous.  Crimson  is  a dominant  note, 
and  so  also  is  yellow.  All  shades  of  yellow 
are  used  for  afternoon  and  evening  gowns 
of  faille,  satin  and  crepe.  The  tailored 
suits  are  chiefly  in  dull  neutral  tones. 

Reseda  greens  are  conspicuous.  One 
of  the  most  effective  models  was  a mie- 
piece  gown  of  reseda  green  satin  trimmed 
with  beaver.  Chinese  embroideries  in 
Chinese  blue  silk  on  dark-colored  satins 
were  quite  a feature  of  some  of  the  after- 
noon gowns. 

A very  good  display  of  blouses  was 
made  by  Cheruit.  All  of  these  models  were 
worn  outside  the  skirt.  They  had  the 
rounded  neck-line  with  stand-away  collar, 
and  were  developed  either  in  chiffon  or  in 
crepe  de  Chine. 

Lanvin’s  Use  of  Suede 

Lanvan  emphatically  indorses  the  use 
of  suede  leather  in  tailored  suits.  Several 
of  her  most  successful  models  had  long 
tunic  coats  made  with  straight,  flat,  panel 
backs  and  fronts  of  suede,  the  panels  di- 
viding at  the  sides  so  as  to  show  hip  drap- 
eries or  godet  pockets  on  the  dress  skirt. 
A model  of  this  description  developed  in 
black  velvet  with  fur-trimmed  coat  in  light 
gray  suede  was  one  of  the  hits  of  the  col- 
lection. 

Lanvin  often  uses  as  many  as  nine 
leather  skins  on  a single  costume.  Not- 
withstanding the  difficulty  in  securing 
dyes,  she  has  obtained  a wonderfully 
varied  assortment  of  colors  in  these 
suedes. 

Vests  a Feature 

Vests  in  fur  and  in  velvet  are  also 
rather  strongly  favored  by  this  house. 
Many  of  the  tailored  suits  in  blue  serge  are 
made  with  vests  in  a clear,  brilliant  shade 
of  French  blue  or  Nattier  blue. 

One-in.  to  14,4-in.  velvet  ribbon  is  used 
for  trimming  tailored  suits  and  dresses. 

Short-waisted,  loose,  bolero  effects  are 
noted  in  simple  walking  frocks  of  serge  or 
jersey.  These  gowns  are  what  might  be 
called  typical  Lanvin  models,  they  show  a 
flat,  straight  line  from  neck  to  waist  and 
rounded  neck  with  low,  straight,  stand- 
away  collar.  Embroidery  largely  is  used. 
Quilted  trimmings  are  also  employed  by 
Lanvin,  and  many  tassels. 

Combination  of  violet  and  gray  are 
favored,  also  of  red  and  blue,  of  gray 


cloth  with  black  satin,  and  of  beige  with 
blue. 

Among  the  features  of  the  Beer  open- 
ing were  the  excellent  combinations  of 
colors  and  the  increased  length  of  the 
skirts.  Many  of  the  evening  dresses  had 
a skirt  of  even,  rounded  length,  clearing 
the  floor  only  by  1 in.  or  14/2  in. 

The  jackets  of  Beer’s  tailored  suits 
were  invariably  of  knee  length,  in  Russian 
blouse  style  with  trimming  in  box  pleats. 
The  box  pleats  run  from  the  shoulders  at 
each  side  of  front  and  back  to  the  lower 
edge  of  the  coat. 

The  blouses  shown  with  tailored  suits 
were  in  long-waisted  effects  and  worn  out- 
side the  skirt. 

Details  of  Dresses 

Practically  all  of  the  dresses  for  street 
or  formal  wear  were  made  either  in  the 
same  material  in  contrasting  color  or  of  a 
sheer  and  a thick  fabric.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  upper  portion  of  the  bodices  was 
of  sheer  material.  Velours  de  laine  and 
liberty  satins  were  successfully  combined 
in  black  and  Royal  blue. 

The  majority  of  the  dresses  were  col- 
larless, with  the  square  opening.  Em- 
broideries were  extensively  used  both  on 
tailored  suits  and  on  dresses  for  formal 
wear.  More  than  half  of  the  evening 
gowns  were  trimmed  with  fur  at  the  skirt 
edge. 

Large  Use  of  Capes 

Capes  and  cape  effects  have  strong 
adoption  by  Beer,  especially  in  evening 
wraps.  They  were  either  full  length  or 
three-quarter  length.  They  were  gathered 
at  the  neck  and  in  most  cases  had  a band 
of  the  material  below  the  shoulders,  or 
else  the  band  was  of  ribbon,  or  of  fur. 
This  gave  an  old-fashioned,  narrow,  droop- 
ing line  to  the  shoulder. 

The  fact  that  Grecian  peplums  and 
draperies  appeared  in  one  or  two  of  the 
models  is  significant,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  several  of  the  designers  are  now  dis- 
cussing the  possibility  of  the  Greek  in- 
fluence being  felt  next  spring. 

Paquin’s  Novel  Suits 

Mme.  Paquin’s  dresses  were  built 
largely  on  the  lines  adopted  by  the  other 
houses.  In  her  tailored  suits,  however, 
she  featured  short,  fitted  jackets,  closing 
at  the  waist  with  a single  button  and  with 
broad  opening  outlined  by  a wide  turn- 
over collar.  These  jackets  were  generally 
hip  length,  and  were  slightly  flared.  The 
majority  were  in  cutaway  effect,  but  many 
were  of  the  pea-jacket  and  box  coat  style. 

New  Forms  of  Skirt 

Shirrings  in  place  of  pleated  panels 
and  flutings  were  a marked  feature  of 


(Continuer!  on  page  57) 
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The  best  retail  merchants 
recognize  the  demand  for 
silverware  of  artistic  and 
exclusive  appearance  at  a 
moderate  price. 

William  Rogers  & Son 
Silverware  fully  meets  this 
demand  and  for  years  has 
been  a universal  favorite 
among  the  trade. 

These  popular  designs, 
together  with  the  public’s 
confidence  in  the  manufac- 
turer, facilitate  sales  and 
make  this  line  a particularly 
attractive  one  for  the  dealer 
to  handle. 

Wm.  Rogers  Mfg.  Co. 

International  Silver  Co.,  Successors 
Meriden,  Conn. 


EVER  PLATED  WARE 
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Training  Salespeople  to  Sell  Silverware 


Kind  of  Attention  That  Customer  Appreciates — How  to  Show  Silverware — 
Engraving  the  Merchandise  Helps  to  Prevent  Returns 


“Stores  out  in  your  section,”  said  an 
Eastern  woman  to  a Western  woman, 
“are  positively  insulting  in  their  treat- 
ment of  customers.”  Asked  for  the  cause 
of  this  outburst,  she  replied: 

“Why,  in  the  West  every  time  I stepped 
up  to  a counter  just  to  look  at  some  arti- 
cle up  popped  a saleswoman  inquiring 
‘Something?’  She  acted  just  as  if  she 
took  me  for  a shoplifter.  I told  them  as 
much,  too.” 

Opposite  Views  of  Service 

“Huh ! you  Easterners  don’t  know 
good  service  when  you  get  it,”  replied  the 
Western  woman. 

“We  demand  attention  out  in  our  coun- 
try. A store  would  soon  go  out  of  busi- 
ness with  us  if  it  tried  your  Eastern  stunt 
of  letting  customers  ramble  around  with- 
out paying  any  attention  to  them.” 

Evidently,  then,  the  question  of  how 
the  silverware  salesperson  should  ap- 
proach a customer  is  largely  a matter  of 
geography.  The  Eastern  woman  likes  to 
nose  around,  while  the  Westerners,  as  a 
rule,  demand  attention  from  a salesperson 
as  soon  as  they  approach  a counter. 

Still,  there  are  ways  of  approaching  a 
customer  which  apply  equally  well  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West.  The  salesperson 
who  steps  up  with  a pleasant,  expectant 
smile  never  goes  wrong.  That  will  satisfy 
the  women  who  demand  attention  without 
offending  the  one  who  likes  to  “look”  for 
herself. 

Breaking  the  Ice 

Then,  too,  there  are  many  angles  of 
approach  in  the  selling  of  silverware. 
Novelties  can  be  used  to  advantage  for 
this  purpose. 

When  a customer  is  looking  at  a case 
of  silverware  it  is  a very  easy  matter  for 
the  salesperson  to  inquire  whether  she 
has  seen  the  new  game  shears.  Ten  to  one 
she  won’t  know  a pair  of  game  shears  from 
a hedge  trimmer;  therefore,  she  will  be 
interested.  Such  an  approach  easily 
meets  the  customer  who  is  interested  and 
wants  to  buy  immediately.  And  it  is 
pretty  sure  to  please  the  woman  who  is 
“just  looking.” 

How  Trays  Help 

As  suggested  in  our  article  of  Aug.  19, 
the  showing  of  table  silverware  is  facili- 
tated by  breaking  up  the  display  space  by 
the  use  of  separate  trays.  In  this  way, 
when  a customer  indicates  an  interest  in 
a knife,  a fork  or  whatever,  the  whole 
tray  is  taken  out  and  laid  before  her. 
Then  the  fork  or  knife  should  be  picked 
up  and  handed  to  the  customer  and  in  so 
doing  it  should  be  held  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  one  would  hand  it  to  a guest  at 
the  dinner  table. 

Editor’s  Note: — This  is  the  fourth  article  in 
our  series  on  the  buying  and  selling  of  silverware. 
Th"  fifth  article,  on  Special  Sources  of  Business, 
will  appear  shortly. 


This  is  contrary  to  the  method  in  force 
in  many  stores.  Rather  has  the  practice 
been  to  hold  the  article  out  in  such  a way 
that  the  consumer  can  view  it  from  a dis- 
tance, despite  the  fact  that  in  the  selling 
of  silverware  getting  the  customer  to  han- 
dle the  article  is  nearly  half  the  battle. 
When  it  is  held  off  for  her  to  view  it  she 
may  admire  it,  but  desire  for  its  posses- 
sion is  much  more  likely  to  come  to  her 
when  she  has  it  in  her  hands. 

Once  the  customer  begins  to  “fondle” 
the  silverware,  the  sale  soon  follows. 
Therefore,  the  method  of  handing  an  arti- 
cle to  the  customer  with  the  handle 
towards  her  is  the  logical  way  to  show 
silverware.  It  carries  an  almost  irresist- 
ible suggestion  for  the  customer  to  take  it 
into  her  hand  and  examine  it. 

Have  Sales  Arguments  Ready 

Once  the  piece  of  silverware  is  in  the 
customer’s  hands,  the  salesperson  should 
be  prepared  to  follow  right  up  with  the 
closing  arguments.  She  should  know  just 
the  points  of  that  particular  piece:  the 
grade  of  silver  plate,  if  it  is  a plated  arti- 
cle ; the  type  and  name  of  the  design,  par- 
ticularly if  it  happens  to  be  a period  de- 
sign which  will  harmonize  well  with  the 
period  furniture  of  a dining-room.  She 
should  also  know  for  how  long  the  goods 
are  guaranteed.  In  fact,  she  should  have 
at  her  tongue’s  end  just  the  sort  of  sales 
talk  that  is  necessary  to  remove  any  ling- 
ering doubt  in  the  customer’s  mind. 

How  to  Prevent  Returns 

With  the  sale  closed  the  next  thing  is 
to  keep  it  closed.  The  expense  entailed 
by  the  return  of  goods  is  a big  item  with 
department  stores.  Almost  all  stores  have 
to  sell  $125  worth  of  merchandise  in  order 
to  have  $100  worth  stay  sold.  In  many 
stores  the  percentage  of  returns  runs 
still  higher.  Anything  that  can  be  done 
to  decrease  the  percentage  of  returns  is 
just  that  much  profit  for  the  store. 

Suggest  Engraving  Silverware 

It  is  a good  policy,  therefore,  for  the 
silverware  salesperson  to  suggest  that  the 
silver  be  engraved,  since  after  silver  has 
been  engraved,  its  return  is  out  of  the 
question. 

On  fine  silver  the  engraving  is  done 
by  many  stores  without  charge  to  the  cus- 
tomer. On  cheaper  ware  the  engraving  is 
supplied  for  a nominal  charge.  The  work 
is  done  by  an  employee  in  the  store,  in 
some  cases;  in  others,  through  arrange- 
ment with  some  outside  engraver. 

Helping  the  Customer  to  Buy 

The  salesmanship  suggestions  outlined 
above  are  especially  applicable  in  dealing 
with  the  pustomer  who  knows  what  she 
wants.  Unfortunately,  a large  percentage 
of  women  who  come  to  buy  silverware 
have  not  the  slightest  idea  as  to  what  they 


intend  to  buy  when  they  come  to  the  coun- 
ter. Of  those  who  come  with  the  idea  of 
buyipg  something  as  a gift  many  know 
about  how  much  they  would  like  to  spend, 
but  hesitate  about  bringing  up  this  point. 
As  a result,  salesperson  and  customer 
waste  much  valuable  time  in,  figuratively, 
hunting  around  in  the  dark. 

One  clever  silverware  saleswoman 
makes  it  a point  to  ask  such  a customer  as 
to  about  how  much  she  wishes  to  “invest” 
The  word  “invest”  seems  to  exert  a favor- 
able influence.  A customer  will  some- 
times object  to  being  asked  what  she 
wants  to  pay,  but  the  saleswoman  in  ques- 
tion has  found  that  few  object  to  the  word 
“invest.” 

Salesmanship  Made  Up  of  Details 

This  seems  a small  point;  yet  in  good 
salesmanship,  as  in  art,  “perfection  is 
made  up  of  trifles.”  Anybody  can  hand 
out  goods  to  people  who  know  what  they 
want,  and  to  those  who  ask  directly  for 
them  without  giving  the  salesperson  a 
chance  to  show  ability.  It  is  in  the  han- 
dling of  the  more  difficult  customers  that 
real  salesmanship  ability  is  demonstrated. 

After  having  learned  the  sum  which 
the  customer  wants  to  invest,  the  salesper- 
son must,  of  course,  be  able  to  select  from 
stock  various  articles  at  about  the  price 
mentioned.  To  do  this,  she  must  know 
her  stock  thoroughly,  must  be  familiar 
with  the  name  of  every  article,  its  use  and 
its  price.  She  ought  also  to  have  within 
easy  reach  a schedule  showing  the  price 
of  articles  or  grades  not  carried  in  stock 
but  which  the  store  can  obtain. 

The  saleswoman  who  specializes  in  the 
selling  of  silverware  soon  realizes  that  the 
average  customer  does  not  know  a great 
deal  about  table  silverware  or  as  to  its 
use.  All  the  more  valuable  then  is  a full 
supply  of  information  on  silverware  and 
the  ability  to  impart  it. 

♦ 

Service  Circle  Meeting 

Valuable  Ideas  Presented  at  Monthly  Gather- 
ing of  New  Organization 

At  the  great  meeting  of  the  National  Cash 
Register  Co.’s  salesmen,  which  was  held  at  the 
concern’s  plant  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  March  of 
this  year,  John  H.  Patterson,  president  of  the 
concern,  suggested  that  the  representatives  of 
trade  papers  and  other  publications  and  the  ad- 
vertising men  in  attendance  should  form  an 
association  for  the  interchange  of  ideas.  Action 
to  this  effect  was  taken,  and  an  organization, 
known  as  the  Service  Circle,  was  formed. 

The  third  monthly  meeting  of  the  Circle  was 
held  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week  in  the  State 
Room  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  It  was  preceded 
by  a dinner,  at  which  F.  W.  Atkins,  of  the  Bulle- 
tin Room  of  the  National  Cash  Register  Co.,  acted 
as  host. 

At  these  meetings  of  the  Circle  each  member 
submits  a paper  on  some  service  problem,  those 
who  are  unable  to  attend  sending  in  their  paper 
by  mail.  The  meeting  of  last  Friday  evening 
was  highly  successful,  many  new  ideas  and  si/' 
gestions  of  wide  scope  being  presented. 


To  Retail  O C 
at 

Investigate 

For  yourself  the  many  superiorities  of  “ Playola,” — and 
the  Opportunity  It  Gives  You  to  Build  a Profitable 
Talking  Machine  Business. 

THE  STRENGTH  of  our  organization  with  a 
gigantic  plant  most  elaborately  equipped  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  “Playola  Talking  Ma- 
chine” is  necessary  to  emphasize  our  capabil- 
ity of  deliveries,  upon  which  your  profits 
depend. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  each  and  every  part 
of  the  “Playola,”  including  the  Cabinets, 
under  one  roof,  and  therefore  we  are  abso- 
lutely independent  of  any  other  manufacturer 
to  furnish  us  parts.  How  many  other  talking 
machine  concerns  can  say  the  same? 

WE  FURNISH  an  unconditional  guarantee 

with  every  machine  we  sell  to  be  mechanically 
perfect,  so  as  to  assure  you  and  your  customers 
of  a perfect  instrument. 

WE  OFFER  to  send  you  a sample  machine 
which  will  explain  its  merits  better  than  we 
can  describe.  If  the  sample  does  not  come 
up  to  your  expectation  and  you  cannot  see  in 
it  a big  money  maker,  you  need  not  pay  for 
it— send  it  back  at  our  expense. 

“THE  PLAYOLA”  is  the  simplest  and  most 
beautiful  looking  instrument,  and  plays  any 
and  all  kinds  of  records  without  changing  or 
turning  the  reproducer  or  tone-arm,  and  is 
equipped  with  a jewel  which  we  furnish  free 
of  charge. 


Distinctive  and  Superior 
Features  of  Playola 

THE  PLAYOLA  CABINET  made  of  fine  hard- 
wood  in  mahogany  or  oak  finish;  artistic,  attrac- 
tive and  pleasing;  size  24J/2  x 13]/2  x \3/i"  wide. 

SOUND  BOX  and  sound  amplifying  compartment, 
our  own  invention,  scientifically  correct  with  su- 
perior acoustic  properties. 

NO  EXTRA  CHARGE  for  the  fine  Jewel  and  com- 
bination needle  arm  with  which  every  Playola  repro- 
ducer is  equipped,  making  it  possible  to  play  all 
makes  of  records  without  changing  the  reproducer 
into  a different  position;  very  convenient.  It’s  one 
of  our  recent  inventions,  and  a decided  advantage 
to  the  trade  and  consumer. 

TONE  ARM,  ball-bearing  and  noiseless,  eliminates 
harsh  and  foreign  sounds,  travels  smoothly  and 
increases  the  life  of  the  record. 

PLAYOLA  REPRODUCTION  is  built  on  the  sci- 
entific fact  that  sound  travels  upward — and  in 
following  this  principle  in  its  construction,  the 
Playola  provides  absolute  pure  tone  reproduction 
of  wonderful  volume. 

OTHER  PLAYOLA  FEATURES  are  the  perfected 
Start,  Stop  and  Regulator  in  one  simple  operation; 
space  for  Record  Album  and  Double  Needle  Box. 
All  of  these  combined  features  make  the  Playola  a 
complete,  perfect  machine — alone  in  its  class — and 
a wonderfully  complete  outfit  at  a popular  price. 


We  Simply  Ask  You  to  Investigate  the  Above  Facts, 
and  if  Convinced,  Act  Quickly 

The  Playola,  243  w.  1 7th  St.,  New  Y ork 

Talking  Toys  Corporation 

Manufacturers  of  Phonographs,  Talking  Dolls  and  Toys,  Etc. 
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Selling  Low-Priced  Talking  Machines  as  Toys 

An  Aid  in  Creating  Interest  in  the  Better  Instruments — Tone  of  the  Machine  Important — 

Keep  Record  of  Purchasers 


Some  merchants  hesitate  about  featur- 

Iing  low-priced  talking  machines  as  toys. 
They  figure  that  such  a policy  will  inter- 
fere with  the  sales  of  higher-priced  instru- 
ments. 

“Every  time  I sell  a toy  talking  ma- 
chine,” argued  a merchant  to  an  EcONO- 
I mist  staff-member  recently,  “I  kill  off  a 
i prospect.  The  toy  machine  will  do  prac- 
tically what  the  big  machine  will  do,  even 
if  it  will  not  do  it  as  well.  Why  should 
I feature  $5  or  $10  machines,  when  I can 
I just  as  well  sell  $50  or  $100  instruments?” 

Create  Demand  for  Fine  Instruments 

Experience  has  proven  this  line  of 
' reasoning  to  be  faulty.  The  sale  of  toy 
| talking  machines  is  one  of  the  best  means 
of  creating  business  for  the  finer  grades  of 
J instruments.  The  toy  talking  machine,  as 
the  merchant  referred  to  reasoned,  is  un- 
like any  other  kind  of  toy. 

The  toy  piano,  for  instance,  is  in  no 
! sense  a musical  instrument.  It  is  a toy 
pure  and  simple.  Hearing  a youngster 
pound  a toy  piano  never  gave  anyone  the 
desire  to  hear  a real  piano — the  desire  it 
usually  creates  is  the  desire  to  run. 

The  low-priced  talking  machine,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  play  the  same  records  as 
the  fine,  expensive  instrument. 

Owing  to  its  small  size  and  cheaper 
motor,  it  does  not,  of  course,  give  as  good 
results,  but  it  does  reproduce  a record  suf- 
ficiently well  not  to  annoy  the  grown  folks 
of  the  family. 

Grown  Folks  Borrow  the  “Toy” 

Once  the  toy  machine  gets  into  the 
home,  as  a general  thing,  the  grown  folks 
become  quite  as  much  interested  in  it  as 
the  youngsters.  They  begin  buying  rec- 
ords, one  here,  one  there,  “for  the  kids,” 
until  they  have  the  nucleus  of  a fairly 
good  collection.  Then  these  grown-ups 
decide  that  they  want  something  better 
than  the  toy  machine  for  reproducing 
those  records.  It  is  only  a step  from  that 
decision  to  the  purchase  of  a fine  machine 
as  a musical  instrument. 

Follow  Them  Up 

For  this  reason  the  far-sighted  store 
manager  insists  that  a record  be  kept 
of  all  purchasers  of  toy  talking  machines 
during  the  Christmas  selling. 

This  list  of  toy  machine  purchasers 
should  be  held  until  the  lull  in  February 
and  March,  and  should  then  be  followed  up 
with  an  offer  to  allow  the  full  purchase 
price  of  the  toy  machine  to  apply  on  the 
purchase  of  a fine  instrument,  provided, 
of  course,  that  the  toy  machine  is  in  good 
condition. 

Since  one  of  the  objects  of  featuring 
the  low-priced  machine  is  that  it  shall 

Editor’s  Note: — This  is  the  fifth  article  in 
our  series  on  the  handling  of  talking  machines 
from  the  retailer’s  standpoint.  The  next  article 
will  appear  in  an  early  issue. 


serve  as  an  advertisement  in  the  home  of 
the  customer  of  the  enjoyment  to  be  had 
from  a talking  machine,  the  buyer  of  toy 
talking  machines  should  give  careful  at- 
tention to  the  tone  quality  of  the  machines 
he  decides  to  feature. 

The  importance  of  this  is  often  over- 
looked. Too  frequently  the  buyer  of  toy 
talking  machines  picks  his  machine  as 
the  women  “pick”  horses  at  the  races — 
purely  on  their  “looks.”  This  is  a mis- 
take which  will  cost  his  house  the  profit 
on  the  sale  of  many  a fine  talking  machine. 

Space  a Factor 

Of  course,  it  is  out  of  the  question  to 
get  tone  reproduction  in  a $10  machine 
equal  to  that  of  a $100  instrument.  For 
among  other  requirements,  space  to  prop- 
erly amplify  the  sound  is  one  of  the  prime 
requisites  for  a good  tone  in  a talking  ma- 
chine. There  is,  however,  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  sound  judgment 
in  the  selection  of  low-priced  machines. 

Examine  Motor 

Having  made  sure  of  the  tone  quality 
of  the  toy  machine,  the  next  feature  to  be 
examined  is  the  motor.  The  buyer  who,  in 
his  anxiety  to  undersell  all  competitors, 
glosses  over  this  important  piece  of  talk- 
ing machine  mechanism  is  storing  up 
trouble  a-plenty  for  himself. 

Every  Machine  Helps  Record  Sales 

As  we  mentioned  before,  in  most  cases 
the  small  machine  will  play  the  same  rec- 
ord as  the  expensive  instrument;  there- 
fore, each  of  the  purchasers  of  these  toy 
machines  is  a prospect  for  record  sales. 
The  man  who  sells  talking  machines 
should  always  keep  in  mind  that  when  he 
sells  a machine  he  sells  the  customer  the 
privilege  of  constantly  coming  back  for 
records. 

This,  of  course,  suggests  the  following 
up  of  purchases  of  any  machine,  no  mat- 
ter what  its  price,  with  announcements  of 
new  records  from  time  to  time. 

Carry  Low-Priced  Records 

It  also  suggests  the  advisability  of 
handling  some  of  the  cheaper  lines  of  rec- 
ords in  the  toy  department.  There  are  a 
number  of  good  records  which  retail  at 
from  10  cents  to  35  cents.  These  are  the 
ones  which  the  people  who  buy  low-priced 
machines  will  be  most  likely  to  purchase 
— at  least  for  the  first  few  months.  A 
man  who  has  paid  $5  for  a talking 
machine  is  not  likely  to  pay  $3  for  a 
record. 

Finer  Records  Not  Affected 

This  fact  has  led  some  merchants  into 
thinking  that  the  featuring  of  cheap  ma- 
chines and  cheap  records  may  hurt  the 
sale  of  the  finer  records.  Again  the  facts 
have  shown  the  contrary  to  be  the  case. 
Even  the  purchasers  of  expensive  talking 


machines  usually  begin  by  buying  rag- 
time records,  but  they  soon  demand  better 
music.  The  rag-time  serves  as  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  classics. 

Soon  Want  Better  Music 

In  the  same  way,  the  people  who  buy 
$5,  $10  or  $15  machines  for  the  youngster 
begin  by  picking  up  low-priced  records. 
Then  they  hear  some  beautiful  vocal  or 
instrumental  record  played  on  a machine 
belonging  to  some  friend,  and  they  decide 
to  try  it  on  their  own  machine.  It  gives 
a fairly  good  result.  The  inevitable  result 
is  that  they  begin  buying  more  of  the 
higher-priced  records.  Next,  having  the 
good  records,  they  want  a machine  that 
will  give  more  satisfactory  results.  This 
has  been  the  history  of  the  sale  of  many 
a fine  machine. 

Then,  again,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  talking  machine  of  to-day  is  more 
and  more  coming  to  be  considered  as  a 
piece  of  fine  furniture. 

The  Talking  Machine  as  an  Ornament 

The  woman  with  the  well-furnished 
living-room  is  no  longer  satisfied  with  the 
cheap  little  talking  machine  over  in  the 
corner.  She  wants  a fine  cabinet  that  will 
look  as  well  as  any  other  piece  of  furni- 
ture in  the  room. 

Her  toy  talking  machine  is  at  first  only 
an  amusement  for  children ; but  soon  it  is 
used  for  entertaining  the  family.  Once 
the  family  begin  playing  the  machine  they 
begin  to  find  it  necessary  to  apologize  for 
it  to  friends,  with  the  result  that  sooner 
or  later  they  feel  the  necessity  of  getting  a 
machine  for  which  no  apologies  will  be 
necessary. 

Easy  to  Sell 

The  pushing  of  the  toy  talking  ma- 
chines is  a comparatively  simple  matter. 
Indeed,  they  push  themselves.  Aside 
from  the  usual  newspaper  advertising 
which  would  be  given  to  any  toy,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  have  the  machine  played 
constantly  in  the  department.  “Music 
hath  charms”  not  only  “to  soothe  the  sav- 
age breast,”  but  to  attract  the  tired  shop- 
per. You  will  never  fail  to  find  a crowd 
around  a talking  machine  that  is  being 
played,  whether  it  is  a big  machine  or  a 
little  one. 

This  serves  as  an  advertisement  not 
only  for  your  machines,  but  for  your  rec- 
ords in  the  toy  department. 

One  Danger  Point 

There  is  one  difficulty  that  must  be 
overcome  by  the  store  management  in  the 
featuring  of  toy  machines,  however.  This 
is:  The  jealousy  which  naturally  exists 

between  the  toy  buyer  and  the  musical 
instrument  buyer,  or  vice  versa.  What 
method  shall  be  adopted  for  overcoming 
this  is,  of  course,  a matter  for  each  mer- 

(Continued  on  page  59) 
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Secure  Exclusive  Agency  for 

THE  Si  RADI  VARA 


“ KNOWN  FOR  TONE” 

Phonograph 


Whatever  Phonographs  you  sell  (and  every  progressive  store  is  preparing  to  meet  the  demand) 
you  need  an  instrument  of  quality — one  that  reflects  the  standing  and  aims  of  your 
establishment. 

The  Stradivara  is  built  in  a factory  for  years  devoted  to  the  production  of  high-grade 
pianofortes. 

The  Stradivara  is  built  where  skilled  mechanics  have  found  ideal  working  conditions. 

The  Stradivara  is  built  where  experimental  research  in  the  science  of  tone  production  has 
had  encouragement  along  the  broadest  possible  lines. 

The  Stradivara  appeals  to  the  great  masses  of  music  lovers  who  recognize  and  are  willing  to 
pay  for  super-excellence  in  every  detail. 

Merchants  everywhere  who  are  building  for  the  future  are  applying  for  selling  rights,  which 
are  very  attractive. 

Why  Not  Send  Your  Application  Now? 


The  Compton-Price  Company 


STRADIVARA 

If  you  are  not  already  selling 
Phonographs  we  have  a most  inter- 
esting proposition  for  you,  includ- 
ing the  Stradivara,  and  Records, 
which  make  profitable  retailing 
also. 


505  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Hp  HE  leading  manufacturers  and 
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wholesalers  in  all  dry  goods 


lines  will  use  the  advertising  pages 
of  the  great  World  Wide  “How  To 
Sell  It”  number  of  the  Economist  to 
show  how  they  dominate  in  quality  of 
merchandise  and  quality  of  service. 


Pu  blishes  October  7th 
Closes  for  press  October  4th 
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Week  in  the  Trade 

Concise  Outline  of  Conditions  in  Lead- 
ing Dry  Goods  Lines 

Converters  of  cotton  goods  are  being 
| sounded  by  the  mills  as  to  contracts  for 
' 1918.  Naturally,  at  this  date,  with  so 
many  important  contingencies  likely  to 
■ ; arise,  even  the  biggest  operators  are  un- 
ij  willing  to  place  contracts  for  delivery 
• more  than  a year  in  advance  at  the  prices 
: now  ruling,  especially  when  these  prices 
1 represent  an  advance  of  fully  50  per  cent 
over  those  of  two  years  ago.  For  exam- 
ple, a gray  cotton  which  then  sold  at  9 
cents  is  being  offered  for  1918  delivery  at 
13  cents. 

As  regards  the  market  for  immediate 
delivery,  some  softening  is  apparent,  in 
part  as  a result  of  the  recession  in  raw 
cotton,  the  spot  price  of  which  on  the  New 
York  exchange  at  this  writing  is  15.40 
cents.  To  what  an  extent  the  recent  ad- 
vance in  cotton  has  been  due  to  specula- 
tion is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  although 
the  Government’s  weekly  weather  report 
was  more  favorable  than  had  been  antici- 
pated it  had  little,  if  any,  effect  on  the 
market. 

For  contracts  cotton  mills  continue  to 
hold  their  prices  very  firm.  No  further 
advances  in  prices  of  staple  cottons  have 
been  made.  The  mills,  however,  are  run- 
ning their  machinery  to  the  full  limit  that 
their  supply  of  labor  permits,  and  bleach- 
eries  and  printworks  are  so  busy  that,  in 
many  cases,  converters  have  been  unable 
to  get  their  gray  goods  finished. 

Sheer  Silk  Crepes  Scarce 

Large  manufacturers  of  silks,  without 
exception,  are  selling  to  wholesalers  and 
specialty  jobbers  only  in  restricted  quan- 
tities. This  is  especially  true  of  all  weaves 
which  are  now  in  free  demand.  On  novel- 
ties for  spring,  orders  are  being  placed  in 
a fairly  liberal  way.  This  is  especially 
true  of  sheer  silk  crepes. 

This  fabric,  which  despite  its  lightness 
requires  considerable  silk  because  of  its 
peculiar  weave,  and  also  takes  a longer 
time  to  manufacture  than  most  other  fab- 
rics, is  particularly  scarce.  We  know  of 
single  orders  on  this  material  which  call 
for  deliveries  aggregating  $75,000.  Prices 
are  firm.  Apart  from  slight  fluctuations, 
prices  for  raw  silk  are  unchanged. 

Velvets  in  Short  Supply 

With  importations  from  Germany  shut 
off,  velvets  continue  in  short  supply,  and 
domestic  manufacturers  are  restricting  or- 
ders so  as  to  give  all  their  customers  the 
fairest  possible  chance  and  prevent  specu- 
lation. Importers  of  velveteens  expect  to 
be  able  to  fill  their  orders  with  a certain 
amount  of  delay. 

There  is  no  marked  change  in  the 
prices  for  raw  wool,  either  in  domestic  or 
in  foreign  markets.  The  same  is  true  of 
worsted  yarns.  All  lines  of  wool  and  wor- 
sted dress  goods  and  coatings  continue 
scarce  and  high. 

The  underlying  factors  in  all  branches 
of  the  textile  industry  continue  to  furnish 
strong  support  to  prices.  Due  to  the  ab- 


normal conditions,  facilities  for  production 
have  not  been  increased  to  a normal  de- 
gree since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and 
even  if  the  mills  had  more  machinery  they 
could  not  obtain  the  labor  to  operate  it. 
Not  only  have  the  large  demands  of  the 
munition  plants  and  the  great  activity  in 
certain  other  industries  created  a shortage 
of  operatives,  but  those  at  work  in  the 
mills  are  very  indifferent  and  seize  upon 
almost  any  excuse  for  temporary  idleness. 

Thus,  while  exports  continue  unprece- 
dentedly large  and  the  home  demand  is 
also  big,  increase  in  output  is  impossible. 

The  dye  situation  has  improved  to  a 
considerable  extent,  but  difficulty  ic  ex- 
perienced in  matching  colors  and  in  many 
cases  novelty  shades  cannot  be  delivered. 

Women’s  Clothes  Cost  More 

That  great  outlet  for  fabrics  of  all 
kinds,  the  women’s  garment  industry,  is 
hampered  by  the  conditions  in  the  fabric 
market.  The  manufacturers  have  diffi- 
culty in  inducing  their  customers  to  accept 
the  higher  prices  they  are  obliged  to 
charge  for  their  goods,  and  too  frequently 
shipments  are  delayed  because  the  gar- 
ment houses  cannot  obtain  delivery  of  the 
necessary  fabrics. 

Retailers  will  learn  with  satisfaction 
that  the  importations  of  New  York  houses 
which  supply  the  fashionable  dressmakers 
give  further  proof  of  the  absence  of  any 
radical  change  in  Paris  styles;  in  other 
words,  that  the  garments  already  bought 
are  in  full  harmony  with  the  newest  fash- 
ion developments. 

Strange  Knit  Goods  Situation 

Knit  underwear  and  hosiery  have 
reached  prices  which  call  more  insistently 
than  ever  for  a revision  of  the  selling  fig- 
ures which  the  stores  have  made  familiar 
to  the  public.  The  price  situation  is 
clearly  reflected  in  the  fact  that  in  some 
cases  manufacturers  are  buying  goods 
from  jobbers,  and  even  then  can  resell 
them  at  a lower  figure  than  that  at  which 
the  goods  can  now  be  manufactured. 

Neckwear  and  Veilings 

Women’s  neckwear  houses  are  begin- 
ning to  receive  good-sized  orders  from 
roadmen,  especially  on  flat  and  semi-flat 
collars  of  broadcloth  and  satin.  This  sea- 
son fashion  is  proving  a particularly  in- 
dulgent parent  to  dress  trimmings.  Their 
large  use  on  street  dresses,  as  well  as  on 
more  formal  attire,  is  clearly  indicated, 
and  this  is  reflected  in  the  reorders  now 
being  received. 

In  veilings,  the  newest  idea  is  wool 
embroidery  used  in  the  border,  in  the  cor- 
ners and  in  the  center  of  the  veil.  These 
veils  are  now  worn  in  such  a way  that  the 
design  forms  a part  of  the  hat  decoration. 
Purple  continues  to  be  the  favored  color. 

Better  Outlook  for  Lace 

A ray  of  light  is  presented  to  lace  de- 
partment heads  in  the  liberal  use  of  metal 
laces  in  the  Paris  models  shown  this  week 
by  the  New  York  importing  houses  which 
seek  the  dressmakers’  trade. 

Orders  on  both  silk  and  leather  gloves 
for  spring  delivery  are  now  being  placed 
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by  retailers  all  over  the  country,  there  be- 
ing no  prospect  of  any  recession  in  price. 

Millinery  houses  are  praying  for  cold, 
snappy  weather  to  enable  the  retailers  to 
move  out  their  early  purchases.  Styles 
continue  to  favor  the  close-fitting,  high 
effects  for  tailored  wear,  and  the  hat  with 
very  broad  brim  and  medium-high  crown 
for  more  dressy  wear. 


European  Department 

(Continued  from  page  49) 

Paquin’s  skirts.  Many  had  the  long  over- 
skirt with  underskirt  of  different  mate- 
rial. This  style,  however,  was  confined 
largely  to  dresses  for  evening  and  after- 
noon wear.  A model  in  pin-head  check 
velvet  had  the  underskirt  of  white  Val 
lace  bound  at  the  edge  with  the  velvet. 

Many  of  the  skirts  had  a long  tunic 
opening  at  the  sides  showing  a different 
material.  The  skirt  with  uneven  edge  was 
very  prominent.  Many  had  the  trimming 
only  at  one  side. 

Sashes  of  Fur 

Sashes  of  fur  were  used  both  on  even- 
ing gowns  and  on  separate  coats.  The 
separate  coats  were  three-quarter  length 
and  made  very  loose.  Paquin’s  opening 
included  several  stunning  evening  coats  in 
heavy  white  faille  with  a large,  funnel- 
shaped  collar  of  fur.  The  cuffs  were  of 
fur,  as  also  was  the  half-belt. 

Fashions  at  Deauville 

Deauville  has  attracted  numerous  vis- 
itors this  season.  The  hotels  at  the  fa- 
mous seaside  resort  have  been  crowded 
and  the  shops  along  the  Rue  Gontaut-Biron 
have  again  been  opened. 

It  was  found  during  a visit  to  Deauville 
a few  days  ago  that  practically  little  be- 
sides jersey  suits  in  some  form  or  other 
were  worn.  Both  silk  and  wool  jerseys 
were  in  evidence.  Chanel  made  for  one 
of  the  smart  Parisiennes  a very  gorgeous 
gown  for  evening  wear  in  white  silk  jer- 
sey heavily  embroidered  with  silver. 

The  most  noteworthy  costumes,  how- 
ever, were  the  black  velvet  blazer  coats 
worn  with  skirts  of  creamcolor  wool 
jersey  with  straight  panel  vests  of  the 
same.  These  coats  are  of  hip  length  and 
collarless  and  they  are  closed  from  the 
line  of  a rounded  neck  down  the  center  of 
the  vest  with  pearl  buttons.  There  is  a 
pocket  on  each  side. 

Sport  Hats  Chief  Style 

Sport  hats  were  the  chief  styles  in 
millinery.  The  beret  or  tarn  hat  in  velvet 
or  in  felt  was  a marked  note. 

Sailor  hats  of  velvet  with  silk  pompons 
placed  at  the  center  of  the  tarn  crown  were 
also  much  worn. 

Richmond  (Va.)  Merchant 

Founder  of  the  Cohen  Co.  Dies  at  Advanced 
Age 

Samuel  Cohen  of  the  Cohen  Co , Richmond, 
Va.,  is  dead.  He  had  been  ill  nearly  two  years. 
He  founded  the  concern  now  known  as  the  Cohen 
Co.  fifty-eight  years  ago. 

Mr.  Cohen  was  at  one  time  president  of  the 
Virginia  Retail  Merchants’  Association. 
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MACHINE 


TALKING 


One  of  the 
Domestic  Line 

There  are  nine  others 
equally  remarkable, 
ranging  in  price  from 
$7.50  to  $47.50 


Model  1 

Size  17  Inches  Deep 
15  “ Wide 

8 “ High 

Solid  Oak.  Plays  all 
Standard  Records 


Retail  Price 


SEl 


Solving  the  Low-Price  Problem 


Every  merchandise  manager  has  faced 
the  problem  of  selling  talking  machines 
and  knows  that  there  is  an  enormous  de- 
mand for  low-priced  instruments  of  recog- 
nized worth.  The  Domestic  has  been 
planned,  designed  and  perfected  to  fill 
this  demand. 

First,  the  Domestic  was  invented  and  is 
being  manufactured  and  sold  by  men  who 
are  acknowledged  experts  in  the  talking 
machine  world.  These  men  recognized 
that  the  low-priced  problem  could  not  be 
solved  by  a makeshift.  It  must  be  solved 
by  standardized  merchandise  that  would 
bear  every  test  of  tone,  every  demand 
for  beauty,  every  requirement  of  perma- 


turing  Domestic  machines  correctly  and 
economically  is  the  best  that  money  can 
buy  or  ingenuity  invent. 


Fancy  manufacturing  profits  have  been 
eliminated  and  prices  established  on  a 
merchandising  minimum,  the  retailer’s 
profit  being  maintained  as  requisite  to  the 
retailer’s  co-operation  and  large  sales. 
The  result  has  been  phenomenal  because 
the  Domestic  is  right,  the  quality  appeal 
is  right,  the  price  and  profit  right. 


nency. 

The  Domestic  was  created  solely  on  the 
basis  of  permanency,  that  the  satisfaction 
given  by  one  machine  would  sell  others, 
which  would  be  a credit  to  any  home — 
the  pride  of  those  who  owned  them. 

The  equipment  provided  for  manufac- 


The Domestic  Talking  Machines  are  of 
surpassing  beauty,  both  in  design  and  fin- 
ish. The  size  is  extraordinary,  the  tone 
as  perfect  as  any  machine  of  the  highest 
price.  Comparison  always  sells  the  Do- 
mestic. 

The  Domestic  Sound  Box  is  built  with 
the  precision  of  a compass.  The  tone 
arm  is  of  proper  design  and  attractive 
finish.  The  Sound  Chamber  is  built  of 
selected  wood  on  correct  acoustic  lines, 


and  the  Cabinets  are  of  artistic  design, 
handsome  finish  and  constructed  of  gen- 
uine oak  or  genuine  mahogany. 

There  are  nine  models  in  the  Domestic 
line,  all  moderate  priced  and  showing  as 
big  values  as  Model  No.  1 , illustrated 
above.  When  sold  retail  for  cash  they 
represent  the  largest  values  in  talking  ma- 
chines ever  offered  the  public.  When 
sold  on  installments  logical  advance 
prices  are  secured,  thus  protecting  the 
cash  prices. 

A line  which  will  create  a big  active 
talking  machine  department  or  will  stim- 
ulate one  fallen  into  decay. 

We  are  limiting  the  number  of  dealers 
appointed.  Someone  in  your  locality  is 
going  to  handle  the  Domestic  line.  Can 
you  afford  to  lose  the  opportunity?  If 
you  will  drop  us  a line  we  will  take  pleas- 
ure in  sending  full  details,  or,  better  yet, 
order  a sample  machine;  it  is  our  best 
salesman. 


DOMESTIC  TALKING  MACHINE  CORP.,  33d  and  Arch  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


New  York  and  New  England  Sales  Agt. 
GEO.  W.  LYLE 
815  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 

IIIII1IIII1IIIIIIIM 


HORACE  SHEBLE,  Pres. 
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Pacific  Coast  Sales  Agt. 
WALTER  S.  GRAY 
422  Chronicle  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Raw  Fur  Market  Firm 

Lower  Prices  At  Auction  Attributed  to 
the  Qualities  Offered 

The  third  auction  held  by  the  New 
York  Fur  Auction  Sales  Corporation  be- 
gan in  the  Masonic  Temple,  West  Twenty- 
fourth  Street,  on  Monday  of  this  week  and 
continued  until  Thursday  afternoon,  an 
evening  session  being  held  on  Tuesday. 
The  attendance  was  well  up  to  that  of  the 
two  previous  auctions,  and  during  most  of 
the  time  the  bidding  was  spirited. 

A feature  of  the  sale  was  the  demand 
for  high-grade  pelts,  such  as  marten,  sil- 
ver fox,  cross  fox  and  white  fox.  Such 
goods  showed  substantial  price  advances. 
Russian  sable  was  also  a good  seller. 

A decline  in  the  prices  of  beaver  and 
lynx  caused  much  comment  among  the  fur 
men.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  the 
drop  represents  a slight  falling-off  in  the 
demand  for  these  particular  furs.  On  the 
other  hand,  muskrat  made  an  advance  of 
20  per  cent  over  the  prices  at  the  March 
auction. 

Prices  Really  Maintained 

It  is  estimated  by  the  fur  auction  con- 
cern that  while  there  has  been  an  average 
decline  of  7 to  10  per  cent  from  the 
prices  paid  at  the  March  sale  this  by  no 
means  indicates  any  immediate  tendency 
toward  a break  in  the  fur  market.  It  is 
attributed  entirely  to  the  lower  quality  ot 
the  pelts  as  compared  with  those  offered 
at  the  previous  sales.  Quality  for  quality, 
the  prices  either  held  their  own  or  ad- 
vanced. Officials  of  the  auction  concern 
further  state  that  the  bids  exceeded  their 
expectations  and,  in  particular,  they  ex- 
press gratification  at  the  degree  of  interest 
manifested  in  the  sales  by  the  fur  trade  in 
general. 

In  all  about  985,000  skins  were  listed, 
and  $1,250,000  is  given  as  a conservative 
estimate  of  the  total  receipts. 

4 

Five  Stores  Co-operate 

Their  Executives  Meet  for  Interchange  of 
Ideas  Once  a Month 

The  store  of  the  G.  M.  McKelvey  Co., 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  will  be  the  meeting 
place  on  Friday  and  Saturday  of  next  week 
of  the  “Little  Five,”  an  organization  of 
five  prominent  stores  in  the  Central  West 
whose  representatives  meet  monthly  to  dis- 
cuss general  questions  of  trade  interest 
and  store  management. 

At  these  meetings  each  store  is  repre- 
sented by  its  general  manager,  its  su- 
perintendent and  its  educational  director. 
To  each  meeting  also  each  of  the  five 
stores  sends  the  head  of  a department,  all 
of  these  department  heads  having  to  do 
with  the  same  line  of  merchandise ; at  one 
meeting,  for  example,  dress  fabrics,  at  an- 
other, fancy  goods  and  notions,  and  so  on, 
in  rotation.  Besides  the  general  meetings, 
conferences  are  held  by  the  several  groups 
— general  managers,  superintendents,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  G.  M.  McKelvey  Co. 
the  following  stores  compose  the  “Little 
Five”  organization:  L.  S.  Ayres  & Co., 

Indianapolis;  the  Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Day- 


ton; the  Morehouse-Martens  Co.,  Colum- 
bus ; the  La  Salle  & Koch  Co.,  Toledo. 

The  coming  meeting  at  the  McKelvey 
store  is  expected  to  be  unusually  inspira- 
tional on  account  of  the  extensive  building 
operations  now  being  effected  by  the  con- 
cern and  described  in  a recent  issue  of  the 
Economist. 

— ♦ — - — 

Talking  Machines 

(Continued  from  page  53) 

chant  to  decide.  The  merchant  must  make 
it  clear,  however,  that  handling  talking 
machines  in  the  two  departments  is  neces- 
sary for  the  best  interests  of  the  store; 
furthermore,  that,  to  get  the  biggest  re- 
turns from  the  sales  efforts,  a thorough 
co-operation  between  the  two  departments 
is  essential. 

Unlike  other  toys,  low-priced  talking 
machines  and  records  should  not  be  con- 
sidered merely  as  toys  for  children,  but  as 
a means  of  educating  the  grown-ups  to 
the  possibilities  of  a fine  machine  for  the 
production  of  music  in  the  home. 

1 

New  Specialty  Store 

Establishment  Under  Henry  Siegel’s  Man- 
agement Opens  in  New  York 

The  opening  of  New  York’s  newest  outfitting 
shop  for  women  and  misses,  the  Emporium  Fash- 
ion Center,  took  place  on  Saturday  of  last  week. 
The  concern  which  is  its  proprietor,  the  Empor- 
ium Cloak  and  Suit  Co.,  Inc.,  has  as  its  manager 
Henry  Siegel,  the  former  department  store  owner. 

According  to  the  opening  ads,  the  store  will 
have  no  charge  accounts,  selling  goods  strictly  for 
cash  or  C.  O.  D.  A “moderate  charge”  will  be 
made  for  alterations.  An  automobile  delivery  ser- 
vice, writing-rooms,  rest-rooms,  public  telephones, 
etc.,  are  included  in  the  equipment.  The  ads  fur- 
ther state  that  “the  merchandise  will  be  sold  at 
the  lowest  prices  consistent  with  faultless  style, 
leading  materials  and  excellent  workmanship.” 

The  Emporium  occupies  the  main  and  second 
floors  and  a double  basement  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Thirty-fifth  Street. 

Among  the  heads  of  departments  are:  Suits, 
dresses,  etc.,  Mrs.  Merrill;  coats  and  skirts,  Miss 
Kreger;  waists  and  sweaters,  Mrs.  Woods;  silks 
and  muslin  underwear  and  negligees.  Miss  Kelt- 
ner;  millinery,  Mr.  Lasdon  and  Miss  Dixon; 
corsets,  Mme.  Belle;  furs,  Mr.  FriehofF. 

+ 

J.  A.  Charles,  formerly  with  Goldman  Bros., 
is  now  covering  the  South  and  East  for  J.  H. 
Rosenstein,  ostrich  and  marabou  goods,  55  East 
Eleventh  Street. 

Theodor  Uhlhorn,  who  recently  severed  his 
connection  with  the  Louis  Traxler  Co.,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  for  which  concern  he  was  buyer  of  fancy 
goods,  notions,  laces  and  hosiery,  is  now  at  the 
head  of  similar  departments  with  Meis  Bros., 
Danville,  111. 

L.  J.  Gordon,  who  for  the  last  three  years 
has  been  associated  with  the  Chicago  Embroidery 
Co.,  is  embarking  in  business  on  his  own  account 
in  Chicago,  as  a member  of  the  firm  of  L.  J. 
Gordon  & Co.  The  firm  will  wholesale  laces,  em- 
broideries, millinery  specialties  and  other  lines 
of  dry  goods.  Mr.  Gordon  is  well  known  in  his 
branch  of  the  trade. 

Voss  & Stern,  the  embroidery  and  lace  house, 
have  added  to  their  business  a new  department, 
that  of  novelty  cotton  dress  fabrics.  It  is  under 
the  management  of  D.  I.  Stern,  a member  of  the 
firm,  who  is  also  a son  of  I.  Stern,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  house.  The  showrooms,  which 
are  attractively  laid  out,  are  on  the  third  floor 
of  the  concern’s  building,  at  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Fifteenth  Street. 


Talks  on  Trade  Topics 

Extensive  Program  for  Meeting  of 

Merchants  and  Merchandise  Men 

The  program  for  the  meeting  of  mer- 
chants and  merchandise  men  which  is  to 
be  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  this  city,  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  next  week, 
calls  for  the  discussion  of  a number  of 
subjects  of  great  interest  to  members  of 
the  trade.  Besides  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  by 
which  organization  the  meeting  has  been 
called,  there  will  be  present  a number  of 
non-members.  Altogether,  about  200  are 
expected  to  be  in  attendance,  most  of  them 
coming  from  the  large  centers  of  the 
country. 

Features  of  the  Program 

The  two  days’  meeting  will  be  presided 
over  by  E.  L.  Howe,  executive  secretary  of 
the  association.  The  first  day  will  be 
given  over  to  twenty-minute  talks,  as  out- 
lined in  the  program.  The  address  of 
welcome  will  be  delivered  by  F.  H.  Rike, 
president  of  the  association,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Dayton, 
Ohio.  The  list  of  speakers  and  their  topics 
is  as  follows : 

Mrs.  Lucinda  W.  Prince,  educational 
director  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  will  discuss  “Advantages  of 
Co-operation  Between  Merchandise  Man- 
ager and  Educational  Director,  from  Edu- 
cational Director’s  Standpoint.” 

F.  W.  Coombs,  a director  of  the  Jor- 
dan-Marsh  Co.,  Boston,  and  merchandise 
manager  for  his  concern,  will  discuss 
“Branded  Merchandise  and  Reducing  of 
Terms.” 

Simon  James  Shwartz  of  the  Maison 
Blanche  Co.,  New  Orleans,  will  give  his 
estimate  of  “The  Ideal  Buyer.” 

John  R.  Simpson,  merchandise  mana- 
ger of  the  William  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, will  discuss  “The  Importance  of  the 
Stock-turn  Factor  in  Modern  Merchandis- 
ing.” 

S.  H.  Ditchett,  editor  of  the  Dry 
Goods  Economist,  will  discuss  “Market 
Conditions.” 

Lew  Hahn  of  Women’s  Wear  will 
speak  on  “The  Importance  of  Relations 
Between  Buyer  and  Seller.” 

Henry  Greenblatt,  secretary  and  mer- 
chandise manager  of  Ed.  Schuster  & Co., 
Milwaukee,  will  have  for  his  subject  “From 
Maker  to  Consumer.” 

W.  W.  Everett,  first  vice-president  and 
manager  of  Woodward  & Lothrop,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.  C.,  will  tell  of  “The  Change 
in  Merchandising  Methods  of  the  Past 
Decade.” 

General  Discussion 

The  proceedings  of  the  second  day  will 
probably  be  opened  by  one  or  two  promi- 
nent speakers,  and  their  addresses  will  be 
followed  by  a general  discussion  of  ques- 
tions which  may  be  suggested  by  those  in 
attendance  or  which  may  have  arisen  from 
the  discussions  of  the  previous  day. 

Members  are  asked  to  send  in  questions 
for  consideration,  and  at  each  meeting 
there  will  be  a question-box. 
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Fifth  Avenue. 
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PRIZE-COUPON. 

Available  for  prizes  until  December  31  **•  1915 
sue  ttiiuitstic  ?nze  Cscpos  Boot  it  Priies  10  te  cites  it 

eiciuage  ier  mete  fiuposs  cu  be  Hit  gratis  irss  tellers,  tr 
Waldes  <S  Co.,  Makers,  137  5>h  Ave.,  New  York. 


SPRING 


It  locks  fast.Round 
edges  win  not  cut  I 
threads.  Absolutely 
unique  in  quality  S| 


HELD  &Y  THE  , 
WALDESPRINO  f 


ROUND  EDGES  WILL  | 
NOT  CUT  THREADS  M 


“Good-bye  old  Hook  and  Eye!” 


SNAP  fasteners  are  now  being  offered 
to  the  trade  in  connection  with  cards, 
brands  and  trademarks  which,  we  are 
advised,  are  infringements  of  our  trade- 
mark rights. 

We  have  instituted  suits  for  injunctions 
against  various  concerns  offering  snap 
fasteners  so  carded,  branded  and  trade- 
marked. 

Herewith  are  reproduced  the  only  cards 
on  which  our  Koh-i-noor  Snap  Fasteners 
are  now  sold.  Any  snap  fasteners  offered 
on  cards  other  than  these,  under  the  name 
“Koh-i-noor”  are  not  genuine. 

The  public  and  the  trade  are  familiar  with 
our  brands  and  we  shall  now  do  all  in  our 
power  to  prevent  their  use  by  any  manu- 
facturer or  dealer  in  connection  with  any 
goods  other  than  our  own. 

Waldes  & Co. 

The  World’s  Largest  Snap  Fastener  Manufacturers 

137  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Chicago,  Montreal,  Prague,  Dresden,  Warsaw,  Paris,  London 


COUPON 


PRIZE 
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Why  One  Toilet  Goods 

Steady  Growth  and  Increased 
atic  Study  of  Customers  and 


Section  Is  a Success 

Profits  Sure  Outcome  of  System- 
the  Education  of  Salespeople 


It  was  a big  department — several 
i counters  and  showcases — and  it  ran  right 
t' down  the  center  of  the  floor.  There  was 
i,  one  beautiful  glass  showcase  that  ran 
<jj  crosswise  of  the  store  directly  in  front 
l|  of  the  main  entrance.  Displayed  on  top 
I of  this  case  and  inside  of  it  was  at  least 
one  item  of  practically  every  kind  of  toilet 
(!  soap,  cosmetic,  face  cream,  talcum  powder, 
''  face  powder  and  lotion  in  the  stock.  And 
i on  each  group  was  a neatly  lettered  card, 
giving  the  name  of  the  item  and  its  price. 

The  Notioneer  was  leaning  against  this 
i!  counter  with  his  eye  trained  on  the  main 
entrance.  He  was  leaning  there  easily 
and  gracefully  as  one  who  wished  to  dem- 
f onstrate  how  very  easily  and  gracefully 
j he  could  .recline  against  shining  plate 
f glass  and  polished  black  walnut.  He 
1 seemed  to  be  posing,  but  he  only  seemed. 
) He  was.  in  reality,  watching  customers 
enter  the  door,  and  listening  to  what  was 
said  to  them  if  they  stopped  at  this  particu- 
lar counter.  And  a good  many  of  them, 
I especially  women,  stopped.  You  see,  they 
I had  to  pass  the  counter  at  one  side  or  the 
other  in  order  to  get  into  either  of  the  two 
I*  main  aisles.  So  it  was  not  merely  the  wish 
on  the  Notioneer’s  part  to  be  conspicuous 
1 that  led  him  to  post  himself  at  this  par- 
j ticular  counter. 

Constant  Stream  of  Customers 

He  was  trying  to  solve  an  interesting 
puzzle,  the  puzzle  of  why  a store  on  one 
side  of  the  street  got  at  least  twice  the 
number  of  customers  in  a half-day  than 
a store,  just  as  easy  of  access,  across  the 
street.  The  Notioneer  had  stood  in  that 
other  store  for  some  three  hours  before 
he  crossed  the  street  and  took  his  station 
in  front  of  the  toilet  goods  counter  of  the 
store  this  story  is  about. 

Well,  he  stood  there  and  stood  there 
and  customer  after  customer,  a constant 
stream  of  them,  came  in  and  stopped  at  the 
toilet  goods  counter  on  the  way  in.  Stopped 
and,  almost  invariably,  bought  something 
— a can  of  talcum,  a jar  of  face  cream  or 
two  or  three  cakes  of  toilet  soap. 

Radiated  Interest 

Pretty  soon  a short,  chubby  man 
walked  around  the  corner  out  of  one  of 
the  main  aisles.  He  had  a pleasant  smile, 
a bright  eye  and  a brisk  manner.  Evi- 
dently, he  was  a store  executive  of  some 
kind,  for  he  glanced  here  and  there  as  he 
walked  and  dropped  a word  now  and  then 
to  salespeople  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
When  he  did  the  person  addressed  usually 
smiled,  nodded  and  went  on  doing  whatever 
she  happened  to  be  doing  when  addressed, 
but  with  a slight  degree  of  increased  en- 
thusiasm, it  seemed  to  the  Notioneer’s 
practised  eye. 

And  it  is  a practised  eye,  undoubtedly, 
for  it  has  watched  enough  selling  transac- 
tions during  the  past  six  years  to  furnish 
several  thousand  feet  of  movie  film. 

But  back  to  the  chubby  little  executive. 


He  finally  glanced  toward  the  Notioneer 
and  smiled  and  nodded.  Then  he  came 
over  and  spoke  to  him.  The  Notioneer 
promptly  told  why  he  was  thus  gracing 
the  front  of  the  beautiful  showcase:  “I 

am  trying  to  figure  out  a pleasant  puzzle 
— why  your  toilet  goods  department  is  so 
very  popular.” 

“Deserved  the  Business” 

“Looking  for  the  big  secret,  eh?”  said 
the  department  manager,  for  so  he  proved 
to  be.  “Well,  sir,  the  thing  you  are  look- 
ing for  is  not  so  much  of  a secret  after 
all,  although  there  may  be  a secret  back 
of  it.  We  get  the  toilet  goods  business  of 
this  town  because  we  deserve  it,  on  two 
counts  at  least,  and  with  it  we  get  a sur- 
prising volume  of  general  business  for. the 
entire  store.  That’s  a fact!  We  some- 
times think  we  ought  to  attribute  the  won- 
derful growth  of  general  volume  to  the 
fact  that  our  shopping  goods  lines  draw 
so  well.” 

The  Notioneer  thought  it  was  a fact, 
too,  but  he  sidestepped  the  subject  of  gen- 
eral volume  and  asked  the  manager  to  tell 
him  about  the  “two  counts”  on  which  the 
department  “deserved”  the  business.  The 
Notioneer.  is  always  after  reasons  why 
things  are  thus  and  so,  especially  when 
thus  and  so  mean  profitable  business  and 
still  more  when  the  manager  is  intelligent 
enough  to  have  definite  ideas  of  why  the 
department  is  a success. 

“Why  do  you  deserve  the  good  business 
that  you  undoubtedly  have  in  this  depart- 
ment? Tell  me  all  about  it.  I have  been 
led  to  believe  by  many  store  heads  and 
department  managers  that  toilet  goods 
business  is  difficult  to  get;  also  that  only 
now  and  then  is  it  truly  profitable.” 

A Definite  Object  in  View 

“That  is  just  where  we  start,”  said  the 
toilet  goods  manager.  “We  think  we  can 
make  it  pay.  And  we  do  everything  that 
will  back  up  our  thought.  But  we  get  the 
right  idea  first.  And  our  idea  is  that  after 
the  goods  the  most  important  thing  is 
method,  selling  method,  and  a definite  ob- 
ject in  view.  Our  methods  are  the  result 
of  careful  study.  That  is  the  first  count — 
and  the  second  is  closely  allied  to  it — inter- 
esting display.” 

But  the  first  point — methods  of  selling 
— interested  the  Notioneer  most.  He 
asked  the  manager  to  tell  him  more  about 
that.  What  he  told  is  outlined  briefly  in 
the  following  paragraphs: 

The  department  manager  may  view  his 
goods  and  his  facilities  in  such  a light  as 
to  clearly  indicate  to  the  customer  that  his 
work  is  mechanical — that  is,  lacking  in 


ideas  and  personality.  In  such  case,  his 
department  takes  on  the  air  of  an  auto- 
matic, money-in-the-slot  affair.  It  makes 
no  individual  appeal. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  knowledge  of 
the  customer  and  of  her  desires  and  ideas 
is  apparent,  not  only  in  the  merchandise 
selected  for  her  inspection,  but  also  in  the 
attitude  of  the  salespeople  and  in  the  very 
presentation  of  the  goods,  the  customer  is 
at  once  put  in  a favorable,  a receptive 
frame  of  mind.  She  gets  a cordial  feeling 
for  that  department,  even  if  there  are  oth- 
ers in  the  same  store  to  which  she  does  not 
feel  kindly  or  is  even  not  familiar  with. 

Why  is  it  one  hears  women  say,  “I  buy 
my  toilet  goods  at  So-and-So’s,  but  I 
wouldn’t  think  of  buying  my  shoes  there?” 
Of  course,  it  is  not  just  those  departments 
she  mentions ; they  are  only  suggested 
as  imaginary  examples.  She  may  not  buy 
her,  toilet  goods  of  you.  Yet  she  would, 
if  you  could  just  bring  the  right  atmos- 
sphere  to  bear  on  her,  if  you  could  just 
meet  with  her  expectations  in  the  way  of 
service. 

And  here  is  how  this  department  head 
strives  to  create  the  right,  the  sales-cre- 
ating,  profit-making  atmosphere,  first  in 
the  minds  of  his  salespeople  and  then  in 
the  minds  of  his  customers. 

Two  Kinds  of  Impressions 

When  you  see  a well-dressed,  well-bred 
woman  approaching  the  perfumery  coun- 
ter, the  toilet  soap  section  or  the  cosmetics 
division  of  the  department,  do  some  quick 
thinking.  Consider  approaching  you  a 
woman  of  “refined  taste,,  keen  discrimina- 
tion and  delicate  instincts ; assume  that 
she  will  want  a delicate  perfume,  a soap 
that  is  only  faintly  scented,  a cosmetic  of 
undoubted  excellence.  Direct  your  mind 
to  that  part  of  your  merchandise  where 
goods  of  the  character  suggested  are  to  be 
found. 

When  your  customer  actually  confirms 
your  assumption  by  asking  for  a bar  of 
unscented  soap  you  will  have  your  direc- 
tion in  mind.  If  you  are  not  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  this  type  of  goods 
you  can  reach  it  gracefully  and  quickly. 
You  will  be  in  a mood  and  in  a strategic 
position  to  meet  her  requests  and  to  aid 
her  in  making  a purchase. 

A Real  Idea  in  Selling 

The  foregoing  is  only  part  of  a lesson 
in  selling  which  the  manager  of  a live 
toilet  goods  section  gives  to  his  selling 
force  every  week.  His  remarks,  while  they 
refer  specifically  to  customers  of  the  so- 
called  better  class,  apply  to  the  handling 
of  any  kind  of  customer.  The  gist  of  the 
matter  is:  proper  approach,  coupled  with 
the  realization  that  a proper  approach  is 
essential  in  selling. 

Saleswomen  Know  Types 

Between  the  highly  bred  customer  and 
the  one  of  ordinary  breeding  and  instincts 
there  are  a score  of  gradations,  perhaps ; 
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A Child9 s Gift 

of  Distinction 

The  “Pus sum” 
Toilet  Set 

(Design  Patented) 

Tho’  this  pussy  cat, 
pussy  cat,  never  has 
been 

As  far  as  old  London 
to  visit  the  Queen, 

The  Queen  would  have 
thought  it  a treat 
very  rare 

To  have  had  such  a 
pussy  to  do  up  her 
hair. 


This  interesting  toilet 
set,  consisting  of  mir- 
ror, comb  and  brush,  is 
a gift  that  will  instantly 
appeal  to  every  child. 
The  brush  is  of  the  best 
French  bristles;  the  en- 
tire set  is  of  hand- 
painted  wood  and  is 

really  SOMETHING 
NEW. 

Watch  for  our  full 
page  of  “Christmas 
Gifts  That  Dominate.” 

Mayfair,  Inc. 

657  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York 


1 

The  Season  for  Embroidering 
Will  Soon  be  at  Its  Height 

Women  all  over  the  country  are  getting  ready  for 
their  usual  Holiday  Embroidery  Work.  Every  one 
of  them  will  want  “Duchess”  Hoops  in  order  to  get 
the  most  satisfactory  results. 

“Duchess”  Embroidery  Hoops  hold  thick  or  thin 
fabrics  equally  taut  and  have  no  springs  or  attach- 
ments to  catch  the  silk.  The  Felt  Cushion  protects 
the  embroidered  work  from  injury  when  being  ad- 
justed in  the  hoops. 

If  you  are  not  a “Duchess”  dealer,  send  in  your  order  now 
and  be  ready  to  take  care  of 
the  Holiday  demand — they’re 
the  Big  Ten-Cent  Item  in  our 
1 8,000  stores. 

THE  GIBBS  MFG.  CO., 


Round  sizes  3, 
4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
10,  12  inch. 
Oval  sizes  3x6, 
4 y2  x 9,  6 x 12 
inch. 

DUCHESS  EMBROIDERY  HOOPS 

t t t 


On  Top 


The  Joseph  line  of  Infants’  Novelties  is  the 
popular  priced  leader. 

When  your  customers  see  the  price  card  on 
your  display  of  Joseph’s  Novelties  sales 
make  themselves. 

We  are  always  offering  something  new,  so 
that  you  may  keep  your  display  up  to  date 
and  make  your  sales  increase. 

Order  a $25,  $35,  $50  or  $75 
Collection 

of  best  sellers. 


Joseph  H.  Joseph 


“Hold  -Tight’ 


“Self- 

Adjustable” 

HAIR 

NETS 

Sold  Only 
in  this 
Envelope 

fac-simile  of 
Envelope  Con- 
taining No.  43 


Of  the  biggest  sellers 
from  the^biggest 

Hair  Net  Line 

'‘HOLD-TIGHT’’  Wo  200 

“Self-Ad  justable” 

Retails  at  15c — 2 for  25c 

“SPORT”  Fringe  Net 



Retails  at  10c 

Quick  sales — Large  Profits 


Adolph  Klar 

(THE  HOLD-TIGHT  HAIR  NET  CO.) 

221  Fourth  Ave.  New  York  City 

ALSO  IMPORTERS  OF 
POUDRE  DE  RIZ  DE  PARADIS 

Paradise  Face  Powder  Made  in  France 
Send  for  free  sample  25c.  up  to  $1.50  per  box 

Copyright 


| “ Monday  I received  the  fifty  | ; 

1 cent  bottle  of  El  Rado,  which  | 

| I have  used  with  remarkable  | 

| results.  However,  I do  not  | 

| care  to  be  without  it,  and  | 

1 therefore  enclose  you  One  f 

| Dollar  in  stamps  and  ask  | | 

1 that  you  send  me  at  your  | 

| earliest  convenience  your  § j 

| large  size  bottle.”  I ! 

| Letters  like  the  above,  full  § j 

1 of  enthusiasm  and  praise  for  § 

| El  Rado,  follow  nearly  every  § I 

| order  that  is  filled  direct.  § 1 

| We  would  much  prefer  to  | 

| divert  these  sales  to  your  | 

| toilet  goods  department.  | I 

1 Customers  so  highly  pleased  | 

| are  well  worth  having.  7 

\ El  Rado 

1 Hair  Remover  | 

| The  sanitary  liquid  you  may  § 

| freely  recommend  as  the  1 

1 simplest  and  most  “wo-  I' 

| manly  way  ” to  remove  hair.  I ; 

1 A delightful  sensation  of  § 

| comfort  and  cleanliness  fol-  § 

| lows  the  removal  of  hair  from  f 

| the  underarms  with  El  Rado.  | I 

| Entirely  harmless. 

| Retails  for  50  cents  and  $1.00  | j 

| Money-back  guarantee 

| We  will  supply  you  with  an  inter-  | j 
| esting  booklet  quite  out  of  the  f | 
| usual  toilet  preparation  literature,  g 

I PILGRIM  MFG.  CO., 

| 37  E.  28th  St.  New  York  | , 

Illlllllllllllll Illllllllllllll Illlllllllllllll I 
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but  it  is  not  necessary  to  analyze  all  of 
them.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  possible, 
even  if  the  clerk  were  a practical  psychol- 
ogist. It  is  only  necessary  for  the  sales- 
woman to  l^now  types  of  customers,  to 
know  the  general  characteristic  that  indi- 
cate differences  of  tastes  and  station. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  group,  mentally, 
the  customer  and  her  station  with  the 
merchandise — with  its  quality  and  price. 
This  cannot  be  done  accurately  every  time, 
because  appearances  are  more  or  less  mis- 
leading and  taste  and  station  are  not  al- 
ways in  accord.  And  quite  frequently  the 
best  breeding  does  not  imply  the  ability  to 
buy  the  best.  But  the  effort  to  discrimi- 
nate is  useful  in  creating  good  selling 
judgment.  And  it  is  a wise  manager  who 
gives  this  point  due  consideration. 

The  idea  is  correct  and  it  is  valuable. 
Learn  to  “size  up”  quickly  and  unobtru- 
sively. And  practice  it,  whether  it  seems 
useful  or  not. 

It  is  continuous  practice  that  makes  the 
thing  worth  while  and  gives  it  practical 
value. 

Value  of  Shopping  Goods 

In  one  sense,  toilet  goods  are  “shop- 
ping” goods.  That  is,  goods  which  the 
woman  who  is  “down  town”  for  the  morn- 
ing, or  afternoon,  will  buy  without  much 
preliminary  thought.  She  is  more  likely 
to  “just  think  of”  a toilet  goods  need  while 


she  is  in  the  store  or  be  reminded  of  it  as 
she  is  passing  through  the  department. 

Toilet  goods — everything  in  drug  sun- 
dries, combs,  brushes,  cosmetics,  denti- 
frices, talcums,  lotions,  rubber  goods  and 
so  on — are  things  of  intimate  personal  use. 
They  are  articles  which  are  needed  all  the 
time  and  are  used  every  day. 

Whether  a purchase  of  such  goods  will 
prove  satisfactory  or  not  depends  partly 
on  the  customer  and  partly  on  the  sales- 
woman. But  the  reaction,  if  the  goods 
are  not  satisfactory,  is  likely  to  be  dis- 
creditable to  the  department.  So  be  sure 
the  goods  are  satisfactory  and  the  service 
in  keeping  with  the  goods. 

After  Goods  Are  Sold 

Mrs.  Brown,  we  will  say,  who  lives  in 
the  best  part  of  the  select  part  of  town, 
buys  a quantity  of  toilet  soap.  She  begins 
using  it.  It  is  not  wholly  unsatisfactory, 
but  she  has  an  undercurrent  of  dissatisfac- 
tion while  the  supply  lasts.  The  more  she 
bought  the  more  of  an  unfavorable  im- 
pression she  gets,  until,  finally,  she  will 
remember  where  she  got  it.  Then  doubt 
sets  in,  and  she  makes  a mental  note  that 
will  lead  her  elsewhere  when  it  is  time 
to  lay  in  a new  supply. 

If  the  goods  are  satisfactory,  the  ef- 
fect on  Mrs.  Brown  should  be  favorable  to 
the  department. 


The  purchases  of  all  the  Mrs.  Browns 
of  high  and  low  degree  will  amount  to  a 
good  budget  of  business  in  a year,  even  in  a 
small  city.  It  is  worth  while  for  any  toilet 
goods  department  to  win  and  retain  a lion’s 
share  of  this  business,  by  virtue  of  selling 
the  proper  goods  to  the  proper  person  and 
selling  them  in  such  a manner  as  to  leave 
a good  impression. 

Suggestions  to  Clerks 

The  department  manager  quoted  above 
lectures  to  his  toilet  goods  clerks  once  a 
week  on  goods,  customers,  service  and  per- 
sonal appearance.  In  addition,  he  gives 
them  from  time  to  time  a printed  slip,  en- 
titled, “Suggestions  to  Aid  in  Good  Sell- 
ing.” 

Here  are  the  headings  of  the  topics 
touched  upon  in  the  slips : 

1.  Learn  to  make  mental  surveys  of 
your  customers  as  soon  as  they  appear  in 
the  department.  It  helps  you,  and  them. 

2.  Train  your  memory  regarding  reg- 
ular customers  and  what  they  buy.  Knowl- 
edge of  this  kind  frequently  doubles  sales. 

3.  Read  the  daily  ad  for  your  depart- 
ment and  those  closely  allied  with  it  both 
in  position  and  in  merchandise. 

4.  Permit  your  approaching  customer 
to  speak  first,  if  your  judgment  tells  you 
she  has  a definite  purchase  in  mind. 

5.  Do  not  suggest  an  improvement 

(Continued  on  page  69) 


New  Toilet  Articles  for  Fall 

No.  I,  Japanese  incense  burner,  made  of  inlaid  bronze;  to  retail  at  $1.50.  No.  2,  hand-decorated  Japanese  matting  perfume  cabinet,  containing  two 
bottles  of  perfume;  to  retail  at  $1.  No.  3,  wisteria  blossom  set,  consisting  of  a 6-oz.  bottle  of  toilet  water,  a I -oz.  sachet,  talcum  powder,  face  powder  and  bath 
soap;  purple  hinged  cover  snap  clasp  case;  to  retail  at  $3.75;  all  from  A.  A.  Vantine  & Co.,  Inc.  No.  4,  pyroxylin  hair  brushes  in  new  patterns,  decorated 
with  indestructible  colored  enamels;  from  H.  Schneider  & Co.  No.  5,  bouquet  perfume  in  1 -oz.  thin,  clear  glass  bottle,  with  ornamental  stopper  and  heavy 
gold  label;  to  retail  at  75  cents;  from  Colgate  & Co. 
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in  all  modish  leathers,  silk  moire  and 
velvet,  with  mirror  and  purse  fittings. 
Lined  with  novelty  fabrics  or  silk. 

Pullman  Aprons 

in  variety  great  enough  to  keep  your  dis- 
play fresh  daily. 

$9  Doz.  up 

Send  for  a sample  assortment 


ENTERPRISE 
TOURIST  CASE  CO. 

10  W.  13th  St.,  New  York 


Now  for  the  Big 

QU1K-PAK 


Selling  Season 


As  a holiday  seller  the 
“Quik-Pak”  is  one  of  the 
best  paying  leaders  you  can 
have. 

Fits  trunk  or  suit  case — 
the  “first  aid”  for  neat,  rapid 
packing. 


{The  “QUIK-PAK” 

( Patent  Applied  For ) 

— men’s  and  women’s  sizes;  of  leather, 
silk,  cretonnes,  cravenette.  $18  doz. 
and  up. 

OTHER 

TOURIST  CASES 

in  immense  assortment 

$4  to  $42  Doz. 

Ladies’  Hand  Bags 

$8  Doz.  up 


KUDDLES 

“ Patented  ” 

The 

Bed  Time  Dollies 

To  See  Is 
To  Want 

Five  twelfth  dozen — and  one  each  of  all  the  fol- 
lowing: floating  fish,  floating  duck,  smiling  Bob, 
Betty  Soap  and  cloth,  eiderdown  baby  rattle,  snow 
ball  clown,  baby  lap  pad,  felt  booties,  decorated 
toilet  sets,  “Kuddles”  box  and  pins,  decorated  kin- 
dergarten play  house,  wonder  bubble  set  and  our 
latest  novelty — The  Rainbow  Party — with  story 
book  ‘‘How  the  Happies  Help,”  a box  containing 
eight  paper  dolls,  dressed  in  lace ; grab  bag  with  six- 
teen toys. 

This  delightful  sample  line  $12.00. 

Money  must  accompany  order  or  satisfactory 
reference  for  open  accounts. 

JANE  GRAY  CO. 

2 East  23rd  Street  NEW  YORK 


are  ready  to  show  their 
distinguished  styles  of 


fashioned  into 


Brooches,  Neck  Chaims,  Lom; 
Chaims,  Hair  OrmaimemUs, 
Earrings,  Hat  Pirns,  Etc. 

of  incomparable  styles. 

Strings  of  pearls  from 
$42  per  gross  to  $15 
per  string. 

Our  merchandise  ap- 
peals to  people  of  taste. 

Write  for  selection  pack- 
age on  memorandum. 


IMPORTERS  OF 

PARISIAN  JEWELRY  NOVELTIES 


364  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


Paris:  32  Faubourg  Poissonniere 


M.&G. 

Holiday 

Novelties 


Bed-Time  Dolls 
Bean  Bag  Dolls 
Floating  Dolls 

and 

Knockabout  Dolls 

To  Retail  at 
25c  to  50c 


This  is  a line  you 
should  have.  Order 
a sample  assortment. 


Sweet 

Grass  Baskets 

These  are  in  greater 
demand  than  ever 
before.  Our  line  is 
very  complete,  con- 
taining all  the  best 
selling  sizes  and 
shapes. 

Order  a $35.00  as- 
sortment now. 

/flGORE  d 6IBSON 

CORPORATION  of  N Y. 

39  WEST  19 12  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
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The  Latest  Novelties 

Mesh  Bags  in  New  Forms — Decorative 
Receptacles — Candlesticks  Active 

In  practically  all  lines  of  fancy  goods 
business  continues  to  show  an  activity  that 
is  highly  gratifying  to  the  New  York 
houses  distributing  to  the  retail  trade. 

Mesh  bags  have  come  forward  with 
especial  prominence,  presaging  their  pro- 
nounced vogue  during  the  fall  and  winter. 

These  mesh  bags  are  being  brought  out 
in  various  styles  and  sizes,  to  retail  at  from 
50  cents  up. 

In  Drawstring  Effect 

One  of  the  popular  sellers  in  this  line 
is  made  of  German  silver  in  drawstring 
effect,  in  three  qualities,  to  retail  at  50 
cents,  75  cents  and  $1,  respectively. 

Another  style  that  is  meeting  with 
great  favor  is  a gate-top  bag  in  fish-scale 
mesh,  in  two  qualities,  to  retail  at  50  cents 
and  $1,  respectively.  This  gate-top  bag 
can  also  be  had  in  ring  mesh. 

In  the  better  grades  an  effective  num- 
ber is  a German  silver  pouch  mesh  bag, 
to  retail  at  $3.  The  same  style  is  also 
offered  in  rolled  gold  plate,  in  yellow  and 
in  green  gold  finish,  to  retail  at  $10. 

Another  recent  offering  is  a 4-in. 
square  frame  bag,  in  rolled  gold,  which 
also  comes  in  yellow  or  in  green  finish,  and 
can  be  had  in  fine  ring  mesh  or  in  fish- 
scale  mesh.  Its  retail  price  is  $10. 

Novelty  Baskets 

Among  the  many  new  items  in  mesh 
goods  is  a line  of  wire-work  and  trinket 
baskets  lined  with  silk  and  trimmed  with 
gold  tinsel  braid,  rosebuds  and  lace.  There 
are  also  handkerchief  and  glove  baskets  of 
similar  make.  The  retail  prices  range 
from  $2  to  $6. 

Sewing  and  utility  baskets  made  of 
sweet-grass  combined  with  silk  or  with 
satin,  and  trimmed  with  tinsel,  lace,  rose- 
buds, etc.,  continue  in  good  request,  and 
many  new  styles  are  constantly  being  pro- 
duced. Some  of  these  baskets  have  a 
foundation  of  sweet-grass  and  the  upper 
portion  in  fancy  silk,  satin,  etc.  Others 
have  the  front  and  back  in  sweet-grass. 

The  handles  show  great  variety,  em- 
broidery hoops  covered  with  the  material 
and  decorated  with  silk  bows  being  a fa- 
vored style.  The  drawstring  variety  also 
has  its  followers.  These  baskets  retail  at 
from  50  cents  up. 

High  Cost  of  Notions 

Despite  Enormous  Advances  New  Ones 
Are  Thought  Probable 

In  most  lines  of  notions  prices  are  ab- 
normally high,  with  every  probability  of 
further  advances  in  the  near  future.  Many 
items,  especially  metal  articles,  are  also 
in  very  short  supply,  due  to  shortage  of 
materials  and  of  labor.  Needles,  in  par- 


ticular, are  very  scarce,  especially  in  the 
medium  and  higher  grades. 

The  only  needles  made  in  this  country 
are  those  for  sewing  machines.  The 
medium  and  higher  grade  of  hand-sewing 
needles  are  imported  from  England,  and 
as  labor  in  that  country  is  mostly  employed 
in  other  tasks  shipments  are  few  and 
small.  The  cheaper  grades  of  needles  for 
hand-sewing  come  principally  -from  Ger- 
many and,  as  is  well  known.,  importations 
from  that  country  are  temporarily  shut 
off.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  prices  on  stocks  on  hand  in 
America  have  been  advanced  over  300  per 
cent.  In  other  words,  needles  which 
formerly  sold  at  18  cents  per  thousand 
now  readily  sell  at  60  cents  per  thousand. 

Pins  Also  Very  Firm 

Although  no  further  advance  has  been 
made  in  the  price  of  pins  since  the  spring, 
prices  are  very  firm  at  50  to  200  per  cent 
over  those  of  the  spring  of  1915.  Here 
was  a chance  to  get  away  from  the  old, 
established  retail  price  of  5 cents  per  pack- 
age. But  instead  of  raising  the  price,  the 
less  progressive  plan  of  reduping  the  quan- 
tity in  a package  was  adopted,  a 5-cent 
package,  for  example,  which  formerly 
contained  300  pins,  now  holding  only  160. 
On  this  basis,  if  the  price  keeps  on  ad- 
vancing a 5-cent  package  will  not  contain 
even  one  pin. 

Snap-Fastener  Industry 

The  supply  of  snap-fasteners  from 
Germany  being  now  almost  exhausted,  im- 
porters can  furnish  only  a small  percent- 
age of  their  customers’  requirements. 
Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 
prospects  of  scarcity  led  to  some  domes- 
tic concerns  entering  the  snap-fastener 
field.  Their  early  product  was  crude  and 
unsatisfactory,  but  of  late  improvement 
has  been  apparent  in  no  small  degree. 
Last  spring  Japan  also  entered  the  snap- 
fastener  field,  but,  so  far,  her  manufac- 
turers have  been  less  successful  in  meeting 
American  requirements. 

Snap-fastener  tape,  to  retail  at  from 
10  cents  to  25  cents  a yard,  according  to 
the  number  of  fasteners  and  quality  of 
tape,  is  in  good  request,  especially  the 
kind  in  which  the  fasteners  are  concealed. 

Due  to  the  enormous  demand  abroad 
for  war  purposes,  there  has  been  a big  ad- 
vance in  elastic  webbings  and  beltings. 
And  as  domestic  manufacturers  have  made 
very  large  contracts  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments, American  distributors  experi- 
ence considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining 
goods,  even  at  the  decidedly  higher  figures. 

Silk  elastic  for  making  children’s  sock 
garters,  put  up  in  a package  at  10  cents, 
for  making  two  pairs  of  garters,  is  in 
good  request. 

Safety  Pins  Doubled  in  Price 

Like  the  ordinary  pins,  those  of  the 
safety  first  type  have  advanced.  As  they 
have  gone  up  more  than  100  per  cent  dur- 


ing the  last  twelvemonth,  packages  which 
formerly  sold  at  two  for  5 cents  are  now 
5 cents  each,  and  the  packages  which  were 
formerly  retailed  at  a nickel  now  bring  a 
dime,  showing  that  hesitancy  about  rais- 
ing a price  to  which  the  public  has  long 
been  accustomed  is,  in  many  instances,  un- 
warranted. 

The  Notioneer 

(Continued  from  page  65) 

upon  your  customer’s  opinion  unless  she 
asks  for  it  or  indicates  clearly  that  she  de- 
sires it.  This  frequently  doubles  the  time 
of  a transaction. 

6.  Take  your  merchandise  seriously, 
both  as  regards  its  importance  in  the  store 
(as  a department)  and  as  a commodity  de- 
signed to  supply  a special  need.  Generali- 
ties in  selling  are  dangerous  to  business 
building. 

7.  Never  tell  a customer  that  someone 
of  your  acquaintances  uses  this  or  that 
talcum,  dentifrice,  soap  or  lotion.  Merely 
state  that  it  sells  well  or  that  it  gives  un- 
usual satisfaction. 

A short  stimulative  talk  based  on  each 
of  these  headings  is  delivered  by  the  de- 
partment head.  These  talks  are  worth  a 
great  deal  to  the  firm  in  increased  efficiency 
and  in  profit.  This  because  they  help  the 
clerks  to  sell  goods  to  the  best  advantage. 

A Real  Manager 

The  short,  chubby  manager  attends  to 
the  training  of  his  salesforce  just  as  care- 
fully as  he  attends  to  buying  goods  for  the 
department.  He  is  a real  manager.  The 
result  is  a higher  type  of  selling  ability 
than  is  ordinarily  found  in  toilet  goods  de- 
partments. Good  selling  makes  good  cus- 
tomers— satisfied,  interested,  loyal  cus- 
tomers. Any  department  can  be  made  to 
pay  a profit  if  it  is  constantly  full  of  shop- 
pers who  “like  the  goods  and  the  service.” 

What  kind  of  goods  do  you  sell?  The 
best  you  can  get?  And  if  it  is  the  best 
goods,  is  the  selling  service  the  best?  Do 
you,  Mr.  Manager,  educate  your  salespeo- 
ple? The  Notioneer  asks  it.  You  answer 
it  for  yourself. 

* 

Notion  Buyer’s  Death 

Prominent  Wholesale  Department  Head  Dies 
After  Brief  Illness 

Percy  J.  Linderman,  buyer  of  notions  fo-  *hc 
wholesale  business  of  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  & Co., 
Chicago,  died  on  Sunday  of  this  week  at  his  home, 
in  Hubbard’s  Woods,  111.,  after  a brief  illness. 

Mr.  Linderman  was  born  in  Lorain,  Ohio,  in 
1871.  He  began  his  business  career  with  James 
H.  Walker  & Co.,  at  that  time  one  of  Chicago’s 
prominent  jobbing  concerns.  He  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  & Co.  in  1894,  where 
his  ambition  and  energy  won  for  him  the  position 
he  occupied  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
a keen  and  aleit  buyer  and  merchandiser  and  was 
held  in  high  esteem  by  the  members  of  the  firm 
and  by  others  who  were  associated  with  him  in 
business.  His  personal  qualities  also  gained  for 
him  the  love  and  admiration  of  those  with  whom 
he  was  connected  in  a business  way,  as  well  as  of 
a large  circle  of  personal  friends. 
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P.Centemeri  PCo.  296Rf  th  AveiNevlJork 


C E N T E M E R I — N O T H I N G BUT  GLOVES  SINCE  1870 
FORTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  CONSTANT  IMPROVEMENT 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiimmiiiigmimiimimimmiiiiiiimiiiiiimiiiiiimiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiML: 


ORDER  BY  (XT.  Ist  SURE  I 


T is  necessary  in  order  to  have  your  Spring 
glove  stock  ready  for  delivery  March  1st 
for  your  Easter  trade  ( Easter  Sunday 
comes  on  April  8th)  that  your  order  be 
ready  for  us  to  forward  to  our  factory  in  Grenoble, 
France,  not  later  than  October  1st. 

It  is  impossible  for  our  salesmen  to  cover  their  entire  territory 
in  time  to  make  a personal  solicitation.  We  therefore  request 
you  to  send  your  order  by  mail  promptly  to  cover  your  Easter 
wants  on  these  styles. 

Conditions  in  France  are  such  that  we  state  in  perfect  frank- 
ness that  unless  this  matter  is  given  early  attention,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  make  deliveries  and  keep  your  stock  well  supplied. 


New  1917  Model 


Our  salesman  will  call  on  you  upon  request,  or  we  will  submit 
samples  by  express,  to  show  the  complete  lines,  and  to  this 
special  Easter  order  may  be  added  such  styles  and  colors  as 
you  will  require  to  give  you  the  necessary  stock  for  your  com- 
plete assortment. 


NOVELTY  VAN  DYKE 


miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


“ Good  quality  French  kid;  2-clasp;  two- 
Z : tone,  solid  self  and  contrast  embroid- 

— ery.  All  seasonable  colors  and  black. 

— Price  $16.50  the  dozen 


FLORINE  TRANCHANT 

Better  quality  French  kid;  2-clasp;  self 
and  contrast  embroidery.  All  season- 
able colors,  gun  metal,  white  and  black. 
Price  $18.00  the  dozen 


White  and  black,  with  contrast,  the  doz.$19.50 
Novelty  Colors,  with  contrast,  the  doz..$21.00 


THE  SEVILLE 


~ Best  quality  French  kid;  1 pearl  clasp. 
~ Self  and  contrast  embroidery  and 
S Tranchant  effects.  Novelty  shades, 
also  white  and  black. 


Price  $18.00  the  dozen 


THE  ALBERTA 


Charming  new  Easter  designs.  Smart,  dis- 
tinctive styles,  but  perfectly  safe  to  carry  as 
stock  numbers. 
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As  to  Spring  Prices 

No  Prospect  of  Their  Being  Below 
Those  Now  Ruling 

The  booking  of  orders  for  spring  de- 
livery is  the  paramount  issue  in  the  glove 
market  at  present.  Conditions  are  being 
thoroughly  analyzed  and  the  majority  of 
buyers  are  “playing  safe”  by  anticipating 
their  wants,  at  least  to  a conservative  de- 
gree, and  placing  their  orders  something 
like  six  weeks  earlier  than  usual. 

Prices  Expected  to  Hold 

In  some  instances,  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  present  price  range  will  be  maintained 
has  caused  some  of  the  buyers,  especially 
the  more  cautious,  to  delay  placing  orders. 
In  view  of  this  condition  the  Economist 
has  investigated  the  various  factors  bear- 
ing on  glove  production,  so  as  to  ascertain 
as  far  as  is  possible  at  this  early  date 
whether  such  an  attitude  is  justified. 

Critical  Foreign  Conditions 

Conditions  in  the  foreign  glove  produc- 
ing centers  continue  acute.  For  instance, 
a report  from  Millau  of  Aug.  21  reads  as 
follows : 

Every  file  seems  to  be  full  of  old  orders  which 
are  late.  Production  decreases  incessantly.  On 
Aug.  10  still  another  lot  of  young  men  were  called 
to  the  colors  and  each  factory  lost  some  of  its 
help.  The  result  is  this — that  manufacturers  are 
forced  daily  to  refuse  orders  which  are  being 
forwarded  to  them. 

Skin  Reports  from  Grenoble 

Regarding  the  skin  situation,  an  Aug- 
ust report  from  Grenoble  also  tells  its  own 
story : 

Skins  in  the  white,  fr.  50  to  68.  Only  two 
lots  offered  were  worthy  of  consideration.  The 
other  six  lots  were  very  poor  quality  and  very 
small  skins.  Experts  classed  them  at  about  fr. 
25  per  doz. 

The  following  paragraph  from  a report 
dated  Aug.  19,  to  a New  York  importer 
throws  still  further  light  on  the  situation : 

Many  of  the  principal  glove  producers  of 
Grenoble  are  very  busy  making  gloves  of  inferior 
kid,  for  which  they  ask  the  ridiculous  price  of 
fr.  55  to  60.  Such  goods  are  not  suitable  for  the 
American  trade. 

According  to  the  last  report  as  to  skins  in  the 
white  then  offered,  the  price  asked  on  three  lots 
was  fr.  50,  65  and  75,  whereas,  ordinarily,  the 
pi  ices  would  be  fr.  30,  35  and  40.  General  report 
of  the  skins  is:  Poor  lots,  odd  skins  and  little 
fieur  [very  spongy]. 

Foreign  Labor  Difficulties 

Concerning  the  labor  shortage  a report 
from  Annonay,  France,  reads  as  follows : 

Annonay  dressers  have  accepted  the  condition 
of  the  workmen’s  syndicate,  which  grants  75 
centimes  increase  per  working  hour  and  the  reg- 
ulation of  work  to  be  done  by  the  women.  This 
labor  agitation  has  meant  a great  loss  of  time. 
From  Italy  we  learn  that  only  25  per  cent  of 
glove  cutters  are  available.  All  orders  in  work 
will  undoubtedly  be  late. 

The  cost  of  each  of  the  many  operations 
necessary  to  produce  a glove  continues  to 
advance  in  Europe.  The  removing  of  the 
hair,  the  dressing  of  the  leather,  the  chem- 
icals, the  labor,  the  dolage,  the  curing,  the 


embroidery,  the  sewing,  the  packing  and 
the  containers  show  at  least  a 25  per  cent 
advance  since  April,  1916. 

A very  natural  development  will  be  the 
use  of  a lambskin  glove  dressed  up  in  ap- 
pearance to  represent  the  former  $1.50 
kid  glove.  Many  of  the  leading  producers 
are  attempting  to  perfect  such  goods  for 
spring  delivery. 

Silk  Glove  Prices 

As  to  silk  gloves,  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  a recession  of  importance  in  raw 
silk  prices ; there  is  absolutely  no  prospect 
of  a reduction  in  sewing  and  embroidery 
thread  and  in  clasps.  Cartons  and  other 
packings  also  promise  to  continue  high. 
Even  if  there  should  be  a slight  reaction 


Drawn  by  an  Economist  artist 

Georgette  Uses  Braids 

In  this  gown  of  blue  serge  with  white  satin  vest, 
collar  and  belt  the  waist  and  skirt  are  effectively 
trimmed  with  flat  silk  braid.  The  model  is  by 
Georgette  and  was  shown  by  several  of  the  New 
York  importing  houses  which  seek  the  trade  of 
dressmakers. 

in  the  cost  of  these  various  articles,  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  skilled  labor  in 
sufficient  numbers  would  still  keep  the  cost 
of  production  very  close  to  its  present  high 
mark. 

Supply  of  Cape  Leather 

In  domestic  cape  gloves,  if  any  change 
does  take  place,  it  will  be  in  an  upward 
direction.  The  supply  of  good  quality 
cape  leather  in  Fulton  County  appears  to 
be  abundant,  but  the  labor  question  is  even 


more  acute  in  this  branch  than  in  the  silk 
glove  industry.  The  shortage  of  sewers  is 
particularly  apparent,  although  the  schools 
for  teaching  glove  sewing  that  were  re- 
cently established  have  materially  relieved 
the  situation.  At  present,  cutters  are 
plentiful.  As  to  embroiderers,  due  to  the 
variety  of  patterns  now  in  favor  more 
operatives  are  available,  because  if  they 
cannot  do  one  kind  of  work  they  can  do 
another. 

Machine  Dressed  Leather 

The  abnormal  growth  of  the  domestic 
glove  industry  and  the  consequent  in- 
crease in  the  difficulties  encountered  in  ob- 
taining a sufficient  number  of  experienced 
operatives  have  led  the  manufacturers  to 
substitute  machine  work  for  hand  work 
as  far  as  possible.  For  example,  in  some 
of  the  large  factories  the  lime  baths,  the 
tanning  and  the  dyeing  are  now  success- 
fully accomplished  by  machinery,  and  thus 
the  time  required  for  dressing  has  been  re- 
duced about  50  per  cent.  One  factory,  in 
particular,  finds  that  by  putting  the  skins 
through  rollers  instead  of  wringing  them 
by  hand  they  dry  more  rapidly,  the 
spread  of  the  leather  is  increased  and  the 
leather  is  rendered  more  supple. 

Washable  Capes  a Big  Feature 

Washable  capes  continue  strong  both 
for  men’s  and  for  women’s  styles,  and  they 
are  now  being  employed  for  juvenile  sizes, 
this  being  a new  departure.  Deliveries  on 
the  fall  and  winter  orders  booked  during 
the  spring  and  early  summer  are  more 
complete  than  had  been  anticipated.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  better  qualities  on 
which  both  manufacturers  and  retailers 
can  make  a more  satisfactory  profit. 

Combination  embroideries,  including 
many  new  ideas,  have  extensive  use  in  the 
new  washable  capes.  Not  only  are  the 
regulation  self  with  white  and  black  com- 
binations employed,  but  also  effective 
combinations  of  colors  which  harmonize 
with  the  color  of  the  glove  proper.  As  an 
example,  an  alabaster  washable  cape  will 
be  decorated  with  a soft  mode  in  two-tone 
effect  with  an  underlying  color  of  pink. 

Shortage  in  Mochas 

The  scarcity  of  good-quality  mochas 
continues  acute  and,  as  a result,  prices  are 
extremely  high.  Lamb  suedes  are  being 
offered  as  a substitute  by  many  whole- 
salers, but  in  few  cases  are  they  proving 
satisfactory. 

Paris  Favors  Suedes 

The  vogue  for  suede  gloves  continues  to 
be  a noteworthy  feature  in  Paris,  accord- 
ing to  recent  reports  received  from  the 
Economist  office  in  that  center.  The  ten- 
dency for  their  adoption  here  has  thereby 
been  increased  and  houses  which  cater  for 
the  high-class  trade  plan  to  extend  their 
assortment  of  suede  styles. 

In  the  best  of  these  goods  full  pique 
sewing  and  handsome  pearl  clasps  are 
featured.  Both  self  Paris  point  and  three- 
row  embroideries  are  smart. 
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Make  These  Covered  Buttons 
on  Your  Own  Machine 

— these  and  a great  number  of  others,  all  on  your  own  machine,  with 
Menkin  attachments. 

Menkin  attachments  fit  almost  any  make  of  Button  Covering  Machine, 
and  turn  out  perfectly  made  buttons. 

If  You  Have  No  Machine 

buy  a Menkin  Equipment,  complete  for  a good  starting  assortment,  at 
low  price. 

Best  of  all,  we  give  prompt  service  in  filling  orders  for  parts. 

S.  MENKIN,  Inc. 

Creators,  Promoters  and  Producers  of  Covered 
Button  Supplies  for  Sixty  Years. 

145-147  West  28th  Street,  New  York 


Kid  and  Fabric  Gloves 


For  Women,  Men  and  Children 


Mail  us  your  open  order  or 
write  for  samples 


WIMELBACHER  & RICE 


39  UNION  SQUARE 


“America’s  largest  Stock  Glove  House.” 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


in 


“Wear-Right”  Gloves  of  Every  Description 

Stock  for  Spot  Delivery 


Collar  shown  is  LR787,  Corded  Broadcloth,  $5.25  per  doz. 
With  Cuffs  to  Match,  $7.50  per  doz.  sets. 

Windsor  Tie  shown  is  No.  3848,  $4.25  per  doz. 

Large  variety  of  Plaid  Windsors  at  $2.12  and  $4.25 

A LARGE  IMPORTATION  OF  FINE  SWISS 
EMBROIDERED  NECKWEAR  JUST  ARRIVED 


STANTON  BROTHERS 

Established  1869 

894-900  Broadway  NEW  YORK 
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ORGANDIE 

NECKWEAR 


SATIN 

NECKWEAR 


WINDSOR 

TIES 


Broadcloth 


COLLARS 
and  SETS 

From 

$4-00  per  doz.  up 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

English  Cape  Gloves 

For  Men,  Women,  Children 

French  Real  Kid  Gloves 
The  Cross  Silk  Gloves 

FANCY 

Leather  Goods 

AND  NOVELTIES 

Stock  and  Import  Orders 
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MARK  CROSS  COMPANY 

Wholesale  Department 

2 West  37th  Street,  New  York  City 


September  16,  1916 
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Handkerchiefs  Active 

Price  Situation  Is  Favorable  to  a Large 
Movement  This  Season 

Manufacturers  and  importers  of  hand- 
kerchiefs are  finding  a broad  outlet  for 
their  product.  This  is  true  not  only  of 
the  staple  goods,  but  of  the  more  novel 
numbers  made  of  such  materials  as  silk 
crepe. 

In  few  instances  have  prices  been  in- 
creased to  any  marked  degree.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  despite  the  great  falling  off 
in  the  importations  of  linens,  the  Govern- 
ment figures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30  last  show  importations  of  hand- 
kerchiefs valued  at  $2,312,935,  against 
$2,558,676  in  the  previous  fiscal  year  and 
$2,535,054  in  the  fiscal  year  which  closed 
just  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
In  addition  to  these  importations,  large 
quantities  of  handkerchiefs  are  manufac- 
tured by  domestic  concerns.  Altogether 
no  complaints  are  heard  as  to  the  supply. 

Novelties  in  Linen 

As  to  designs  in  linen  handkerchiefs, 
the  variety  called  for  is  quite  extensive. 
It  includes  solid  colors,  figures, 
stripes  and  checks.  Both  rolled 
hems  and  narrow  hemstitched  effects 
are  favored.  The  hem  in  contrasting 
color  continues  in  favor.  Handker- 
chiefs in  colored  grounds  with  designs 
in  white  are  also  featured. 

The  silk  crepe  goods  above  referred 
to  are  printed  in  a wide  range  of  de- 
signs. Among  the  new  ideas  are  white 
or  colored  handkerchiefs  with  border  in 
Persian  design,  in  subdued  colors.  The 
novelties  in  colored  silk  crepe  are  also,  in 
many  instances,  trimmed  with  dainty  Ar- 
menian lace.  Handkerchiefs  in  Balkan 
designs  and  colors  are  finding  favor. 

♦ 

Women’s  Neckwear 

Types  Which  Find  Readiest  Sale  at  the 

Present  Tims 

The  rolled  collars  which  are  close-fit- 
ting at  the  back  of  the  neck  and  are  cut 
in  V-shape  in  the  front  continue  to  be  the 
leading  feature  in  women’s  neckwear. 
Satin,  broadcloth,  silk  crepe  and  batiste 
are  principally  employed  for  making  these 
collars,  the  high  effect  in  the  back  being 
produced  either  by  the  shaping  of  a band 
or  the  application  of  boning.  Sometimes 
these  collars  are  cut  on  straight  lines  and, 
when  adjusted  to  the  neck,  stand  up  high 
at  the  back,  forming  a soft  draped  effect 
in  the  front. 

Novelty  Set 

Sailor  collars  continue  a big  item. 
They  are  preferred  with  matching  cuffs. 
One  of  the  novelties  is  a set  of  this  charac- 
ter made  of  brown  crepe  combined  with 
tan  crepe,  the  latter  being  closely  braided 
with  brown  soutache. 

The  cape  idea  continues  a strong  fea- 
ture. In  this  type  of  neckwear  size  is  an 


important  factor.  Fichus  continue  to  oc- 
cupy a fairly  good  position. 

Stocks  and  jabots  continue  to  have  rep- 
resentation. 

+ 

The  Ribbon  Demand 


The  Wide  Numbers  Are  Expected  to  Have 
Larger  Movement 

The  ribbon  season  opened  with  the  de- 
mand chiefly  for  narrow  grosgrains  and 
fancy  metal  effects  for  millinery  purposes. 
The  demand,  however,  has  switched,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  to  such  of  the  wider 
widths  as  are  suitable  for  sashes. 

A good  reorder  business  is  expected,  as 
the  retailers  who  were  recently  in  the  mar- 
ket bought  in  a conservative  way.  In  fact, 
they  confined  their  selections  principally 


Modish  Millinery  and  Gloves 

The  features  of  this  taupe  velvet  hat,  from  Gage 
Bros.  & Co.,  are  the  draped  crown,  the  folding 
back  of  the  extremely  wide  brim  and  the  handsome 
velvet  rose.  In  the  gloves,  from  P.  Centemeri  & 
Co.,  the  use  of  an  elaborate  embroidered  floral 
motif  is  a decidedly  novel  feature. 

to  narrow  ribbons  in  plain  grosgrain  and 
in  fancy  effects,  with  some  attention  to 
picots  and  moires. 

The  movement  in  wide  ribbons  is  ex- 
pected to  include  plain  satins,  taffetas, 
moires  and  grosgrains.  The  metal  effects, 
so  successful  in  narrow  widths,  will  find 
increasing  favor  in  the  wider  numbers. 

4 

Edgar  S.  Lewis,  who  has  been  prominently 
identified  with  the  glove  selling  industry  for  sev- 
eral years,  has  recently  joined  the  staff  of  Louis 
Meyers  & Son,  110  Fifth  Avenue.  Mr.  Lewis 
will  have  charge  of  the  territory  west  of  Denver 
and  will  make  his  headquarters  at  742  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


Variety  in  Millinery 

Large  Hats  Vie  with  High  Russian 
and  Directoire  Effects 

One  of  the  features  of  the  millinery 
demand  for  the  new  season  has  been  the 
increased  call  for  trimmed  hats.  This  de- 
velopment is  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
retailers,  on  coming  into  the  market, 
found  that  millinery  materials  had  ad- 
vanced so  steeply  in  price,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  millinery  houses,  having 
bought  their  materials  at  a much  earlier 
date,  were  able  to  sell  the  made-up  hats  at 
a very  attractive  figure.  Moreover,  not 
only  did  retailers  find  prices  for  materials 
higher,  but,  in  many  instances,  scarcity 
has  developed.  In  addition,  sellers  were 
loath  to  accept  orders  for  small  quantities 
as  at  any  time  they  could  sell  their  goods 
in  bigger  lots  to  other  concerns. 

The  price  advances  are  especially  ap- 
parent in  velvet  and  fur,  and  both  of  these 
materials  have  very  large  consumption  for 
millinery. 

Large  Hats  in  Favor 

Shapes  continue  exceedingly  varied, 
with  a tendency  toward  the  use  of  very 
large  hats,  especially  for  dressy  wear. 
Those  with  brims  of  irregular  width  con- 
tinue to  be  widely  accepted. 

Such  hats  often  have  the  crown  made  of 
a contrasting  material  so  arranged  as  to 
produce  a highly  decorative  effect,  and 
thus  requiring  little  or  no  trimming. 

One  of  the  materials  used  for  the  crown 
is  beaded  fish-net.  This  fabric  was  used 
in  a recent  model  of  matching  blue  vel- 
vet. The  base  of  the  crown  was  finished 
with  a narrow  band  of  fur,  and  a pink 
chenille  rose  was  posed  in  the  front. 

Ostrich  More  Favored 

Ostrich  continues  to  be  largely  used, 
especially  for  hats  of  a more  dressy  char- 
acter. Some  of  the  large  picture  hats  have 
the  entire  brim  made  of  ostrich  quills.  In 
these  hats  the  brim  is  usually  veiled  with 
one  ply  of  matching  tulle,  which  defines 
the  outline.  In  a model  of  this  type,  in 
taupe,  the  crown  is  of  panne  velvet  band- 
ed with  chenille  which  was  embroidered 
in  colored  beads,  while  the  brim,  as  above 
suggested,  is  of  ostrich. 

Metal  Lace  Brims 

The  transparent  brim  is  coming  in 
again.  It  is  seen  both  in  large  and  in  me- 
dium hats.  The  brim  is  usually  of  heavy 
metal  lace,  while  the  crown  is  of  velvet. 
The  favored  trimmings  for  these  hats  are 
fur  and  flowers.  Among  the  striking  hats 
of  this  type  is  one  with  a very  broad  brim, 
made  of  dull  gold  lace  and  trimmed  with 
very  narrow  fur  bands.  A pink  chenille 
rose  is  embedded  in  a soft  crown  of  fur. 

Metal  lace  is  also  used  for  the  visor, 
which  continues  to  be  a prominent  note. 

As  usual,  fur  has  especially  large  use 
for  the  close-fitting  hats.  In  high,  soft 
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FASHIONABLE 

DRESS  TRIMMINGS 

NOW  READY  AMD  NOW  SELLING 


Colored  Metal  FI  OWers  (Illustrated) 

Featuring  the  new,  heavy,  metal-rope  stem;  al^ 
the  modish  evening  shades.  Flowers  are  advo- 
cated hy  all  the  best  Pans  dressmakers. 


Beaded  Girdl  es  (Illustrated) 

Are  widely  endorsed  by  creators  of  fashionable 
evening  gowns — in  crystal  and  in  jet. 

Beaded  Mlotlfs  (Illustrated) 

In  the  favored  Indian  colorings.  Also  blue  andl 
jet  combinations,  all  crystal.  Black  and  opa 
spangled  motifs. 


M^etal  Novelties 

Tinted  silver,  gold  and  antique. 


C . WILC/iDOR Cs© 


IMPORTERS 


3D  POURTH  ave 

CORNtER_24ai5T 
MEW  YORiS- 


One  of  those  “N.  Y.”  hits  that 
hit  girldom  like  a flash ; misses’ 
sport  sailor  in  bright,  smart  assorted 
checks ; soft  crown,  contrasting 
striped  brim  ; do  not  be  afraid  to  order 
generously — will  save  you  wiring  and  help  you  to  “strike  while 
the  iron  is  hot,”  at 

Per  Doz.  s'ndAfZ‘t<S°"n 

In  velveteen  in  all  colors  at  $9.00  per  doz. 

In  solid  color  erect  pile  silk  velvet  with  contrasting  brims 
and  bands  at  $15.00  per  doz. 

Other  new  and  snappy  Hats  for  misses  and  children  in  all  the  new  materials  in 
our  “Comparison  Box”  of  24  Hats,  from  $4.25  to  $24.00. 

NEW  YORK  MFG.  CO.,  600-602  Broadway,  New  York 


The 

“High 

School” 


Keep  Up  Your  Assortments 


Send  in  your  reorders 
— now. 

Let  your  customers  see 
that  you  always  have 
the  latest  in 

RIBBONS 

Gros  grain 

Tinsel  and 

Picot  Novelties 
and 

Velvets 
Plushes 
Velours 
Velveteens 

( Broadway  Brand ) 


MAX  FEIST 

52-54  West  38th  St. 


September  16,  1916 
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tam  effects,  so  much  the  favorite  of  the 
moment,  combinations  of  chenille  and  fur 
in  odd  designs,  are  a prominent  note. 

The  tendency  toward  very  high  effects 
on  the  Directoire  order  and  those  which 
simulate  the  headdress  of  the  Russian  sol- 
dier continue  a very  strong  note. 

New  Ideas  in  Flowers 

Flowers  have  wide  adoption  for  trim- 
ming purposes,  especially  those  in  metal, 
in  silk  and  in  chenille.  The  newest  ideas 
are  silk  roses  with  the  outside  petals,  the 
stems  and  the  foliage  made  of  chenille. 
These  are  expected  to  be  particularly  good 
for  the  high-class  trade. 

The  favor  for  Persian  effects,  already 
exemplified  in  the  use  of  Paisley  shawl  de- 
signs, are  now  apparent  in  the  application 
of  Persian  designs  on  the  petals  of  flat  me- 
tallic roses. 

Among  the  newest  ornaments  are  large 
square  buckles  made  of  pearl  and  also  of 
gunmetal. 
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Dress  Trimmings 

Wool  Embroideries,  Oriental  Beaded 
Novelties,  Fur  and  Metal  Favored 

The  continued  vogue  for  tailored  and 
demi-tailored  street  dresses  of  navy  serge 
and  satin  is  materially  broadening  the 
dress-trimming  demand.  In  such  gar- 
ments the  variety  of  style  features  is  so 
great  that  many  kinds  of  trimming  novel- 
ties are  called  into  service  to  provide  the 
necessary  note  of  bright  color. 

Wool  Embroideries 

Among  the  most  favored  garnitures  is 
wool  embroidery,  in  separable  motifs  or 
in  bands.  In  these  goods  the  richest  Ori- 
ental colors  have  preference,  being  used 
alone  or  in  combination  with  elaborate 
metal  embroideries.  Motifs  in  silk  com- 
bined with  wool  are  also  in  favor.  Such 
trimmings  are  used  chiefly  on  odd-shaped 
pockets,  on  belts,  on  flat  sashes  or  tabs,  on 
corners  of  tunics  or  redingotes,  and  on 
elaborate  bags. 

Wool  fringes  continue  in  fair  position, 
especially  in  blue,  in  gray  and  in  black. 

Beaded  fringes,  drops  and  tassels  are 
exceptionally  active. 

Beaded  Girdles  and  Cords 

Among  the  prominent  ideas  in  evening- 
dress  garnitures  are  beaded  bandings. 
These  are  used  chiefly  for  girdles  and  cor- 
sage straps,  and  are  also  attached  in  such 
a way  as  to  give  the  effect  of  a necklace. 
These  bands  are  particularly  favored  in 
jet,  in  crystal  and  in  opal.  Matching  tas- 
sels are  used  as  a finish. 

Crochet  cords  of  jet  are  among  the 
other  beaded  effects  now  being  used  for 
girdle  and  neck  ornamentation. 

Persian  Beads  and  Metal 

Persian  colorings  are  also  favored  in 
the  all-beaded  novelties.  In  these,  medal- 
lion ideas  are  a noteworthy  feature.  Com- 


binations of  beads  with  chenille,  wool  or 
metal  are  also  liked.  The  sellers  in  beaded 
goods  also  include  bandings  up  to  the  2-in. 
width  and  the  one-row  strands  for  use  in 
fancy  work. 

All-metal  novelties,  especially  of  the 
lame  and  the  new  filet  ideas,  are  employed, 
particularly  on  the  more  elaborate  evening 
gowns.  Edgings  and  narrow  flouneings 
in  silver  are  now  leading,  but  the  tendency 
toward  the  use  of  antique  gold  is  on  the 
way. 

Spangles  in  infinite  variety  are  ex- 
pected to  repeat  their  success  of  last  sea- 
son in  a fair  degree.  For  the  display  of 
these  goods  B.  Altman  & Co.  during  the 
current  week  used  their  six  windows 
fronting  on  Fifth  Avenue. 

Fur  and  Marabou 

The  widespread  use  of  fur  trimmings, 
especially  the  short-haired  pelts,  continues 
unabated.  Mole  and  seal  are  the  leading 
favorites,  but  the  demand  includes  nutria, 
coney,  skunk-opossum  and  many  other  va- 
rieties. 

Flat  marabou  continues  to  be  much  em- 
ployed as  a substitute  for  the  poorer  quali- 
ties of  fur. 

The  craze  for  colored  metal  flowers 
continues. 


Drawn  by  an  Economist  artist 

Braiding  Much  Used 

This  smart  dress  of  navy  serge  by  Paquin  was 
prominently  featured  at  the  recent  openings  held 
by  New  York  importers  who  seek  the  dressmakers’ 
trade.  Effective  braiding,  fur  bands,  tassels  and 
loops  wjth  buttons  are  the  trimmings. 


Lace  Call  Improves 

Re-orders  on  Metal  Novelties  Increas- 
ing— Paris  Gowns  Feature  Laces 

The  lace  demand  continues  to  revolve 
chiefly  about  novelties  suitable  for  eve- 
ning-gown decoration.  In  consequence, 
the  opening  of  the  season  for  the  making 
of  such  garments  is  eagerly  looked  for- 
ward to  by  retailers  and  wholesalers  alike. 
Confidence  in  novelties  which  fit  into  the 
fashion  scheme  of  the  newer  evening 
frocks  has  at  all  times  been  fairly  strong, 
but  the  representation  given  to  lace  deco- 
rations on  the  Paris  model  gowns  now  be- 
ing displayed  by  New  York  houses  cater- 
ing to  the  dressmaking  trade  has  served 
to  further  heighten  the  enthusiasm. 

Silver  Continues  Favorite 

Interest  continues  to  be  manifested 
chiefly  in  handsome  metal  effects.  Silver 
laces  are  particularly  strong,  especially  in 
the  medium-heavy  effects  which  are  ap- 
propriate for  draping  or  fulling.  The 
lame  idea  continues  prominent,  but  the 
more  exclusive  stores  favor  the  elaborate 
novelties  featuring  the  lattice-work  filet 
effect. 

Widths  up  to  18  in.  are  included  in  the 
demand,  and  narrow  matching  bands  are 
taken  in  a fair  degree.  Some  of  the  im- 
porters selling  the  high-class  trade  look 
for  a development  in  favor  of  antique  gold 
novelties.  Such  laces  are  particularly 
handsome  when  used  with  fur  trimmings. 

The  distribution  of  colored  metal  laces 
has  been  hindered  by  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing correct  shades. 

Slight  Improvement  in  Chantillys 

The  demand  for  Chantilly  effects  is 
slightly  on  the  mend,  both  black  and  cream 
being  included  in  the  selections.  Novelty 
embroidered  net  laces  are  also  somewhat 
more  favorably  received  than  was  the 
case  earlier  in  the  season. 

Vais  and  narrow  Venise  laces  continue 
in  fair  use,  especially  by  the  manufactur- 
ing trade. 

Position  of  Plain  Nets 

The  vogue  for  plain  nets  continues  a 
fairly  strong  feature.  While  .used  to  a 
slightly  less  degree  for  entire  costumes, 
they  still  have  large  use  in  combination 
with  other  materials.  For  instance,  many 
of  the  more  elaborate  gowns  made  of 
handsome  metal-brocaded  silks  are  soft- 
ened in  effect  by  the  judicious  use  of  plain 
silk  net.  Sleeves,  trains,  shoulder  and  cor- 
sage draperies  and  full  flouneings  of  net 
are  much  in  evidence.  Moreover,  plain 
net  is  frequently  used  as  a veiling  for  the 
more  gaudy  metal  decorations.  All  of  the 
new  delicate  evening  shades  on  the  pastel 
order  are  included  in  the  demand. 

Point  d’esprit  nets  continue  to  be  rep- 
resented and  are  being  loyally  championed 
by  some  of  the  foremost  importers  and 
manufacturers. 
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Black,  White,  Flesh  and  all  the  popular  colors 
in  a full  range  of  qualities  carried  in  our 
New  York  Stock. 

When  you  buy  HEATHCOAT  you  buy  the 
best. 

HEATHCOAT  M ALINE 

Stands  alone  for  quality  and  price. 

Black,  White  and  all  colors  ready  for  imme- 
diate delivery. 


JOHN  HEATHCOAT  & CO. 

Factories:  Tiverton,  Exeter,  England  73  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


Our  line  of  Paris  Model  Laces  for  Fall  is  now  ready  for  delivery 


Take  advantage  of  our  advertising 

Are  you  selling  “ B . B.”  Laces? 

They  are  the  finest  reproductions  of  “HAND 
MADE”  goods  in  the  market,  and  are  handled  and 
sold  by  all  the  leading  department  stores  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  being  extensively  used  by 
all  exclusive  stores  in  the  Capitals  of  the  World. 
Ask  any  Lace  Buyer  among  the  larger  stores,  and 
he  will  give  you  an  enthusiastic  report  of  their 
quality  and  style. 

Our  stock  in  New  York  is  complete  for  immediate 
delivery,  both  in  “B.  B.”  Valenciennes  and  Linen 
Torchons. 

BIRKIN  & COMPANY 

Nottingham,  England  73  FIFTH  AYE.,  NEW  YORK 


This  is  Your 
Guarantee 


Factories: 


DAVID  & JOHN  ANDERSON,  Ltd. 

FINEST  GINGHAMS  MADE 

High  Class 
Exclusive 
Designs 

Edward  McConnell  & Co. 

SELLING  AGENTS  FOR  U.  S. 

13-21  East  22d  Street  NEW  YORK 


■ Make  a note  of  our  New  Address  " 

a ■—■■■■■■  o 


32  to  46  West  23rd  St.,  N.  Y. 

NEAR  BROADWAY  PHONE  555  GRAMERCY 

Krower-Tynberg  Co.,  Inc. 


LACES 

EMBROIDERIES 
D HANDKERCHIEFS 
m WHITE  GOODS 

B ■ ■ ~ 

FACTORIES: 

ST.  GALL  1 

MARGRETHEN  > 
SWITZERLAND  J 


$ 

Sixth  Avenue 


KROWER, 

TYNBCRG 

cos. 

NEW  QUARTERS 


Fifth  Avenue 


Rro3c 


Velvets,  Flushes,  Velveteens,  GoJfette  Cords, 
A it  7 m*  Corduroy*  - 


Sole  Selling  Agents  for1- 

THE  AMERICAN  VELVET  COMPANY 
Stonington,  Conn- 


A .Wl  M PF HEIMER. c?  BR.Q 

. Established  1845 

450  to  460  Fourth  Ave.  At  31st  St.  NEW  YORK 


September  16,  1916 
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The  Abnormal  Situation  in  Knit  Goods 


How  Retailers  Ought  to  Handle  the  New  Price  Situation — Good  Time  to 
Educate  Public  in  Direction  of  Buying  the  Better  Grades 


In  all  the  years  since  knit  goods  were 
first  manufactured  in  the  United  States  no 
such  conditions  as  those  now  present  have 
ever  existed,  nor  can  anything  approxi- 
mating them  be  recalled  by  anyone  con- 
nected with  the  industry.  There  have  been 
rare  occasions  when  prices  of  raw  mate- 
rials had  little  connection  with  those  of 

ithe  manufactured  product  and  when  labor 
was  scarce  and  high — as  in  1906  and  1907 
— but  never  was  there  a time  when  all 
things  seemingly  conspired  to  make  manu- 
facturing, wholesaling  and  retailing  the 
most  unusual  and  difficult  problem  ever 
confronting  the  trade. 

Unusual  and  difficult  because,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  other  lines,  fixed 
prices  on  knit  goods  to  the  public  had  be- 
come a fixed  habit,  and  the  iron  chains  of 
habit  are  hard  to  break.  The  parting  of 
the  links,  however,  is  now  compulsory; 
and,  because  it  is,  this  new  extraordinary 
era  is  not  an  unmixed  evil.  It  does,  or 
will,  afford  an  opportunity  to  everyone  to 
make  a show  on  the  right  side  of  the 
ledger — an  opportunity  which  has  not  al- 
ways been  provided  in  the  last  few  years, 
owing  to  the  increasing  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness. 

The  one  great  danger  for  the  future  is 
that  when  the  inevitable  reaction  comes 
the  lesson  will  be  forgotten,  unless  in  the 
meantime  measures  are  adopted  for  firm- 
ly impressing  upon  all  the  unwisdom  of  a 
return  to  the  former  methods. 

Awakening  Still  to  Come 

The  great  majority  of  retailers  have 
not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  fully  appre- 
ciate present  conditions  or  to  realize  what 
is  in  prospect.  They  know  that  some  lines 
are  scarce  and  that  they  are  paying  more 
for  merchandise  than  usual,  but  the  real 
awakening  has  yet  to  come. 

For  instance,  it  may  seem  unbelievable 
to  many  that  some  manufacturers  are  act- 
ually buying  merchandise  from  jobbers 
for  which  they  are  paying  the  regular  job- 
ber’s profit  and  then  reselling  the  goods 
at  a price  less  than  the  present  cost  to 
manufacture.  Yet  such  is  the  fact.  It  is 
true  that  this  is  not  typical  of  present 
operations,  nor  is  there  any  large  volume 
in  such  transactions,  because  the  well- 
posted  jobbers  know  better  than  to  part 
with  merchandise  that  could  not  be  re- 
placed at  near  the  original  cost  to  them 
and  which  is  needed  for  their  customers. 

Cheap  Goods’  Steep  Advance 

Another  unusual  feature  of  the  present 
season  is  that  although  all  hosiery  is 
higher  priced  than  formerly,  goods  made 
of  cotton  and  of  fiber  silk  are  higher  in 
proportion  than  pure  silks.  Apparently 
the  lower  the  grade  the  greater  the  pro- 
portionate advance.  It  is  reported  that 
one  manufacturer  of  a grade  formerly  re- 
tailing at  I214  cents  has  so  advanced  his 


price  that  the  goods  are  now  in  the  25- 
cent  class,  and  his  mill  is  oversold. 

There  is  more  behind  this,  however, 
than  appears  on  the  surface.  The  inside 
of  the  story  is  that  having  found  it  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  price  to  a figure  that 
put  the  goods  out  of  the  regular  class,  and 
finding  it  impossible  to  sell  at  the  new  fig- 
ure, he  promptly  advanced  his  price  to  the 
point  where  the  goods  could  be  profitably 
jobbed  and,  in  turn,  retailed  at  25  cents. 
It  is  said  that  when  this  action  was  taken 
the  goods  began  to  move  like  the  proverbial 
hot  cakes,  absorbing  the  production  in  a 
very  short  time. 

Danger  in  Low  Grades 

While  a move  of  this  nature  has  been 
unusual,  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  the 


Economist  photo  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 

Novelty  Angora  Coat 

Rapidly  achieving  popularity.  From  the  Rose  Knit 
Goods  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

idea  should  be  widely  adopted  in  cheap 
stuff  where  the  productive  cost  is  so  out 
of  proportion  as  to  throw  goods  out  of  the 
regular  price  ranges.  If  the  merchandise 
were  improved  sufficiently  to  make  a fair 
value  at  the  new  figure,  there  could  be  no 
serious  objection.  But,  unfortunately, 
this  is  not  likely  to  occur,  and  the  result 


will  not  be  beneficial  either  to  the  mer- 
chant or  to  his  customer. 

Fortunately,  the  adoption  of  this 
method  can  apply  only  to  hosiery  and 
underwear  of  the  very  lowest  grades.  In 
the  better  grades  of  both,  where  the  nec- 
essary price  change  would  be  radical, 
there  will  sometimes  be  an  improvement 
in  the  values  more  nearly  commensurate 
with  the  selling  price. 

Push  the  Higher  Grades 

In  view  of  this  condition,  it  would 
seem  to  be  a good  business  policy  for  re- 
tailers to  devote  all  their  attention  to  push- 
ing sales  on  the  better  grade  goods,  keep- 
ing cheap  stuff  under  cover  and  selling  it 
only  when  absolutely  necessary.  It  costs 
just  as  much  to  sell  10-cent  hosiery  or  25- 
cent  underwear  as  it  does  to  sell  goods  on 
which  the  prices  are  much  higher,  and  the 
profit  is  proportionately  less.  Remember, 
too,  that  when  the  public  has  money  to 
spend  it  is  easy  to  induce  people  to  buy 
better  goods.  And  this  is  the  time,  if 
ever,  to  educate  customers  to  the  use  of 
better  goods,  on  the  principle  that  luxury 
eventually  becomes  necessity. 

For  proof  of  this  compare  present  sales 
of  50-cent  and  $1  hosiery  with  those  of 
eight  or  ten  years  ago.  Apply  it,  also,  to 
sweaters,  the  average  retail  price  of  which 
has  advanced  in  less  than  ten  years  from 
about  $3  each  to  something  like  $7.50  or 
$8.  An  examination  of  old  records  will 
supply  all  the  evidence  necessary. 

+ 

Store  Being  Enlarged 


Extensive  Additions  Being  Erected  by  Olean 
(N.  Y.)  Concern 

Two  additions  to  the  store  of  Bradner’s, 
Olean,  N.  Y.,  are  being-  erected.  One  of  these 
new  buildings  is  in  the  rear  of  the  present  store 
and  will  be  one  story  and  basement,  57  x 104  ft. 
Tbe  walls  will  be  strong  enough  to  support  addi- 
tional stories,  should  they  be  needed.  The  new 
additions  will  give  the  concern  a frontage  of 
338  ft.,  or  an  entire  block,  and  will  increase  the 
floor  space  to  52,158  sq.  ft. 

The  new  portions  will  be  of  vitrified  brick,  and 
will  provide  additional  display  windows  and  a 
new  entrance.  The  offices  of  the  concern  will 
occupy  a balcony,  22  x 54  ft.,  which  will  also 
carry  the  rest-room  and  other  conveniences  for 
customers.  A steam-heating  plant  will  be  in- 
stalled and  an  automatic  sprinkler  system.  All 
of  the  new  fixtures  will  be  of  thoroughly  modern 
type. 

Considerable  reconstruction  in  the  present 
store  will  be  effected,  and  the  main  entrance  will 
be  enlarged. 

4 

A.  J.  Geske  has  succeeded  the  William  Samuel- 
son  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  and  will 
continue  the  business  under  the  former  name. 
Mr.  Geske  has  been  for  many  years  associated 
with  the  Kepler  Co.  in  Eau  Claire. 

T.  J.  Northrup  of  the  firm  of  Northrup  & 
Dieker,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  has  purchased  the 
business  of  Arthur  Norwood,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  largest  in  that  center.  The  Northrup  & 
Dieker  concern  will  be  dissolved,  and  its  busi- 
ness will  be  continued  by  Mr.  Dieker. 
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Our  Salesmen 

Are  Out  with 
Complete  Lines  of 


UlS 

Fine  Weave 

KNIT  UNBEMWEAR. 

for  Spring  1917  Delivery 


We  advise  our  customers 
placing  their  orders  at  the 
earliest  date  convenient,  to 
insure  satisfactory  deliver- 
ies and  protection  against 
further  advance  in  prices. 
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11  W.  19th  Street 

Boston 

104  Kingston  St. 

Chicago 
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Adams  St.  and  Fifth  Ave. 
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PARTICULAR  people  now  look  askance  at 
loose,  pawed-over,  mussed-up  under- 
wear. Men,  women  and  children  are  buy- 
ing Germ-Pruf  sanitary  underwear  in  the  sealed, 
air-tight,  antiseptic  package,  because  they  know 
it  is  hygienically  clean.  The  sealed  envelope  pro- 
tects it  against  handling  and  germs.  In  addition, 
it  is  snug-fitting  and  wonderfully  elastic.  It  never 
stretches  out  of  shape.  Cuffs  at  wrist  and  ankles 
don’t  bulge  after  washing.  Buttons  don’t  break, 
nor  do  button-holes  unravel. 


Only  One  Dealer  to  a Town 

Germ-Pruf  dealers  have  no  local  competition. 
The  Germ-Pruf  dealer  makes  all  the  Germ-Pruf 
sales  in  his  town.  The  sealed,  sanitary  package 
sells  the  underwear  the  first  time.  The  under- 
wear itself  makes  friends  of  all  who  wear  it. 

Germ-Pruf  retails  at  50c  per  garment,  $1.00 
for  the  Union  Suit.  The  value  is  beyond  all  com- 
petition. We  sell  direct,  thereby  eliminating  all 
jobbers’  profits.  Thus  Germ-Pruf  dealers  get 
two  big  savings. 

Write  for  terms  today. 


Kred  Kross  Underwear  Co. 

Gilmer  Bros.  Co.,  Sole  Selling  Agents 

New  York  Office:  Home  Office: 

Wilson  Building:  1270  Broadway  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


September  16,  1916 
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Push  Steady  Sellers 

Personal  and  Household  Needs  Afford 
Basis  for  Increased  Fall  Business 

What  is  a map?  Did  you  ever  try  to 
I define  the  term?  Yes,  a regular  map,  the 
kind  that  railway  timetables  and  school 
! geographies  carry  on  every  other  page! 

' No  matter  what  the  dictionary  says,  a map 
. is  a picture  which  shows  where  places  are 
and  how  much  area  they  occupy  and  their 
. shape.  Crude  illustration?  Yes,  but  is 
not  a map  just  that?  And  is  not  a map 
useful  if  you  want  to  know  any  of  the 
things  it  can  tell  you?  You  are  right,  it 
is  useful,  the  regular  geographical  map. 

A Store  Map 

Well,  here  is  a little  hint  about  another 
map  which  is  not  so  common  as  the  regu- 
lar kind,  but  is  even  more  useful,  in  its 
way.  It  is  a store  map.  It  not  only  shows 
where  certain  parts  of  the  store  are,  but 
also  what  they  amount  to  in  a merchandis- 
ing way,  and  in  a profit  way. 

A keen,  alert  store  proprietor  made  a 
map  out  for  his  own  store,  and  he  had  it 
done  in  three  colors,  each  color  on  a sep- 
arate sheet. 

Red  for  the  Adman 

One  map,  done  in  red,  was  handed  to 
the  adman  by  the  proprietor,  with  the 
words,  “These  red  areas  show  where  the 
big  selling  departments  are  located  in  this 
store  for  this  particular  season.  Look  at 
it  and  consult  it  when  you  are  laying  out 
your  daily  ad.  Be  sure  that  every  red  area 
on  the  map  gets  a showing  at  least  three 
times  a week  during  the  fall  season.” 

The  adman  studied  the  map  and, 
among  other  departments,  he  found  the 
linens,  the  carpets  and  rugs,  the  house- 
wares,  the  bedding  and  blankets,  the  un- 
derwear and  hosiery,  the  men’s  and  boys’ 
clothing  and  furnishings,  and  the  shoes. 
He  thought  the  matter  over  for  a while 
and  concluded  that  the  boss  had  selected 
most  of  the  personal  and  household  de- 
partments when  he  made  the  map  out. 
Then  he  read  a typewritten  line  which  ran 
across  the  bottom  of  the  map.  Here  is 
what  it  said : “These  departments  are  all 
big  sellers  in  the  fall — the  season  influ- 
ences the  demand  for  practically  every 
staple  commodity  in  the  store.  Push  them 
all !”  The  adman  posted  the  map  up  in 
front  of  his  desk,  and  began  to  follow  it. 

Blue  for  Buyers 

After  the  head  of  the  house  left  the  ad- 
vertising office  he  visited  the  offices  of  each 
of  his  department  buyers.  He  gave  each 
one  of  them  the  same  map  done  in  blue, 
with  the  exception  that  each  individual 
buyer’s  map  had  his  own  department  in 
white.  At  the  bottom  of  the  buyer's  maps 
was  this  line : 

The  fall  season  has  opened.  Certain  lines  sell 
exceptionally  well  in  the  fall  if  properly  pushed. 
Yours  is  one,  and  you  will  find  adjacent  leaders 


in  selling  marked  in  blue.  Study  them  and  your 
own.  Push  your  own,  but  do  not  forget  that  every 
“country”  marked  on  this  map  depends  on  every 
other  division  of  our  store. 

Green  for  Salespeople 

In  every  department  was  posted  up  in  a 
conspicuous  place  the  same  map  the  adman 
and  buyers  had  received,  except  that  it 
showed  all  the  departments  in  the  store, 
with  the  leaders  for  the  season  marked  in 
green.  These  words  ran  across  the  bot- 
tom : 

If  you  are  selling  in  a “green”  division  keep 
in  mind  that  your  department  is  one  of  the  store’s 
standbys  for  the  next  three  months — push  your 
goods  steadily,  carefully  and  thereby  enable  us  to 
get  all  the  business  possible  while  the  season  is 
good. 

What  the  Maps  Did 

Why  did  not  the  head  of  the  house 
simply  tell  each  person  interested  what  the 
conditions  were?  Because  they  would 
have  forgotten  it,  most  of  them,  and  some 
of  them  would  have  failed  to  grasp  the 
idea  entirely. 

But  with  the  map  before  them  they  are 
now  constantly  reminded  of  what  is  selling 
well,  what  departments  are  leaders  for  the 
season  and,  therefore,  what  departments 
are  bringing  in  the  bulk  of  the  store’s  vol- 
ume of  business. 

Push  Season  Leaders 

Whether  the  map  idea  appeals  to  you 
or  not,  don’t  you  think,  Mr.  Store  Head, 
that  now  is  a good  time  to  push  the  things 
which  by  virtue  of  the  season  will  respond 
to  pushing?  And  don’t  you  think  that 
everybody  in  the  store  ought  to  have  the 
same  idea  about  the  matter? 

You  see,  the  beauty  of  the  map  plan  is 
that  it  looks  the  same  to  whoever  reads  it 
— tells  the  same  story. 

If  everybody  gets  the  same  idea,  there 
will  be  concerted  action  and  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  entire  store  force. 

Be  sure  you  put  the  backbone  depart- 
ments on  the  map — the  store  staples 
proper  and  the  staple  selling  merchandise. 
The  former  include  linens,  domestics,  piece 
goods ; the  latter  includes  all  the  staples 
and  other  goods  that  sell  in  a staple  way, 
in  other  words,  goods  which  are  in  general 
demand  by  practically  every  person  and 
every  household  at  this  time  of  year. 


Style  News  in  Ads 

Fashion  is  about  the  strongest  selling 
factor  in  the  dry  goods  business.  Do  not 
underestimate  its  value  to  those  depart- 
ments selling  fashion  goods  and  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  store  in  general.  The  style  in- 
fluence in  selling  is  similar  to  the 
Christmas  spirit  in  customers ; it  is  a 
potent  and  ever-active  force  and,  best  of 
all,  it  costs  nothing. 

Women  just  back  from  vacation  and 
those  who  perhaps  did  not  leave  home 
during  the  summer  are  now  asking, 


“What’s  the  style?”  They  are  not  asking 
it  about  one  line  of  goods,  but  about  dozens 
of  lines. 

Tell  Them  About  It 

Give  them  fashion  news.  Put  it  in  the 
ads — not  in  one  ad,  but  in  every  ad — and 
be  sure  you  make  the  news  intelligible  to 
your  special  type  of  customers. 

Your  store  may  not  be  in  New  York, 
St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago  or  Boston ; it  may  be  in  a very 
small  city.  But  your  public  want  authori- 
tative style  news  just  the  same.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  fit  your  fashion  informa- 
tion to  the  style  needs  of  your  clientele. 

Where  to  Get  Style  News 

Where  can  you  get  it — the  style  news? 
First,  from  the  goods  themselves.  You 
have  not  a garment,  a shoe,  a hat,  a piece 
of  neckwear  or  millinery,  not  a carpet, 
rug  or  piece  of  drapery  but  has  its  own 
style  story.  Translate  this  story  for  your 
interested  customers. 

Next,  there  is  the  Dry  Goods  Econo- 
mist, with  its  fully  gathered  fashion  in- 
formation. Read  it,  and  incorporate  its 
fashion  and  style  news  in  your  ads. 

Third,  there  are  the  leading  periodicals 
for  women.  Read  them.  Get  the  idea 
clearly  and  incorporate  them  in  your  head- 
lines, introductory  and  item  descriptions. 
All  women  read  style  news.  Why  not  have 
them  read  it  in  your  ads,  as  part  of  the 
description  of  your  goods? 

How  to  Use  Style  News 

When  you  are  having  cuts  made  for  use 
in  illustrating  ads  see  that  they  depict  au- 
thentic fashions.  Illustrations  carry  ideas 
to  the  mind  directly  and  with  ease. 

The  adman  could  profitably  write  up  a 
list  of  brief  style  editorials  and  have  them 
constantly  on  tap,  for  use  when  the  occa- 
sion offers — and  it  offers  pretty  nearly 
every  day  from  now  on  until  the  holiday 
season  opens. 

Educate  the  salespeople  to  the  use  and 
value  of  style  as  a factor  in  selling,  so  that 
they  may  the  more  intelligently  back  up 
the  ads  and  the  goods.  It  is  a big  thing, 
this  featuring  of  style  news.  Do  it,  and 
do  it  constantly,  and  well. 

♦ 

Those  merchants  who  do  not  take  in- 
ventory at  least  once  a year  might  well 
give  attention  to  the  reasons  why  such 
neglect  is  apt  to  serious  retard  their  prog- 
ress. 


There  are  many  retailers  who  realize 
how  much  better  off  their  neighbor  would 
be  if  he  paid  a little  more  attention  to  his 
own  affairs  and  a little  less  to  those  of 
others.  There  are  not  quite  so  many,  how- 
ever, who  appreciate  that  they  themselves 
still  have  something  to  learn  in  this  regard. 
♦ 

Whether  your  store  is  large  or  small, 
Mr.  Retail  Merchant,  we  hope  you’ll  accede 
to  our  request  on  page  43. 
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BEAR 

XNIT-WAISr 

'A  BEAR  FOR  WEAR’* 

For  Girls  and 
Boys 

Tell  us  the  age  of  your 
child  and  we’ll  send  a sam- 
ple BEAR  WAIST  so  that 
you  can  test  our  guarantee 
of  a buttonhole  that  never 
stretches  out  of  shape, 
never  bursts  through, 
never  ravels  and  which 
gets  stronger  v/ith  wash- 
ing. 

We  appreciate  that  a state- 
ment as  strong  as  our 
guarantee  may  seem  over- 
ly enthusiastic;  that’s  why 
we  wish  merchants  to 
make  the  infallible  test  of 
actual  service. 

There’s  nothing  to  equal 
the  BEAR  WAIST  or  the 
BEAR  Knitted-In  Button- 
hole. 

Get  the  proof.  Your 
name  on  your  business 
stationery  brings  it. 

BEAR  WAIST 

$2.00  Per  Dozen 

The  Superior  of  Any 
Waist  You  Ever  Saw  at 
Any  Price.  Found  at 
all  wholesalers  without 
any  advance  in  price. 

Amazon  Products  Co. 

366  Broadway,  New  York 

Mills  at  Muskegon,  Mich. 


!••• 

••• 
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“ The  simple  word  ‘ DOMINO ’ has  more 
meaning  than  most  players  of  the  little  game 
understand.  It  has  come  to  us  from  the 
Three  Hills  of  Caesar's  City  and  means:  T 

rule — I am  superior — I am  lord — I domi- 
nate: ” 

*******  “ancl  so>  great  commercial  game 
of  World  Dominoes  goes  on.  Masters  in 
their  craft  are  arising  on  every  hand.  In  their 
Master  Craftsmanship  they  dominate;  and, 
dominating,  they  are  a potent  power  for 
good.” 


From  an  article  by  Elbert  Hubbard 
which  will  appear  in  the  World  Wide 
“How  To  Sell  It” 

Number  of  the 
DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 
to  be  published  OCTOBER  SEVENTH. 

Advertising  forms  close  Wednesday, 
OCTOBER  FOURTH. 

The  leading  manufacturers  and  whole- 
salers in  all  dry  goods  lines  will  use  the 
advertising  pages  of  this  great  issue  to 
show  the  quality  of  merchandise  and 
quality  of  service  wherein  they  domi- 
nate. 

Thousands  of  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant buyers  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  South  America  and  abroad  will 
receive,  study  and  constantly  refer  to 
this  issue  for  months. 


QUAKER 

MILLS 

UNDERWEAR 


‘It’s  no  easy  matter  for  me 
to  get  the  kind  of  underwear 
I want,  but  I go  to  the 
QUAKER  MILLS  dealer  and 
am  always  satisfied. 

“The  goods  are  dependable 
and  the  store  that  carries 
them  is  the  store  that  gets  my 
trade  every  time.’’ 


Believe  Me! 

It’s  Full  Size  and  Honest 


JAMES  RISK  CO.,  Inc. 

Sole  Distributers 

346  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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otal 
Iroadhurst 


lee  Co. 


Manchester, 
England 


Manufacturers 

of 


White  &-  Colored 
Cotton  Novelties 


Samples  of  their  full 
line  can  be  seen  at 


387  4th  Avenue 
at  27th  St. 

New  York 


September  16,  1916 
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Clarke  Bros.,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. — Page  ad,  de- 
voted to  clearance  in  seasonable  departments. 
Everything  is  up  to  standard  in  this  ad,  ex- 
cept the  most  important  thing — the  display.  This 
is  the  most  important  thing,  because  it  makes  or 
breaks  the  ad.  It  is  the  outward  cloak  of  the 
ad — the  thing  that  attracts  attention,  favorable 
attention.  If  display  is  good — well  suited  to  the 
nature  of  the  store,  the  quantity  of  material 
used  and  the  values  offered — the  ad  demands  at- 
tention, and  gets  it. 

The  merchandising,  the  text  and  the  ideas 
are  all  good  enough,  and  they  would  draw  busi- 
ness if  the  type  display  and  arrangement  did 
their  part. 

There  is  too  much  gingerbread  on  the  border 
of  the  ad,  too  much  heavy  display  near  the  bot- 
tom, in  the  shoe  section,  and  there  is  no  char- 
acter in  the  section  caption  display.  Items  are 
set  in  measure  much  too  wide  for  the  amount  of 
material  involved,  except  in  the  narrow  ruled 
boxes,  and  there  the  items  are  set  close  and  too 
small. 

Start  out  with  a carefully  laid-out  “dummy” 
and  try  to  put  more  interest  into  the  headlines. 
Get  ideas  into  them.  Make  them  say  something 
that  will  stick  in  the  customer’s  mind. 

Try  again!  Send  in  your  best  ad,  and  let  us 
tell  you  all  its  good  points. 


A Neighborly  Thought 

T1  he  F.  & R.  Lazarus  & Co.,  Columbus,  0. — 
Half-page  ad,  devoted  to  a special  announce- 
ment of  general  public  interest. 

The  ad  is  really  a friendly  greeting  from  one 
institution  to  another — the  one  a store,  the  other 
a hotel  just  opening  its  doors.  The  store  has  been 


•lazaw  a- 


•Lazarqg — — 


Columbus"  Oldest 
Store  Welcomes 
Columbus' 
Newest  Hotel 


Formal  Opening  of  the 
Hotel  Deshler 
Wednesday  Evening 
August  23rd 


Correct  Wear  for  This  and  .411  Other  Formal  Occasions 


lagarqa 


Laaa  ma 


identified  for  sixty-five  years  with  the  growth  of 
the  city  which  the  hotel  is  also  to  serve.  And  why 
should  not  a store  welcome  a hotel?  Both  stand 
for  the  same  thing  in  the  community — service. 
And  both,  in  this  particular  instance,  are 
equipped  to  give  the  best  kind  of  service.  The 
store  has  proven,  to  its  own  satisfaction  and  to 
that  of  thousands  of  satisfied  customers,  its  abil- 
ity to  serve.  Therefore,  if  for  no  better  reason, 
it  has  earned  the  right  to  appear  in  the  role  of 
official  welcomer  to  its  neighbor  in  service. 

The  entire  ad  is  devoted  to  this  hotel.  It  con- 
sists of  a central  illustration  depicting  the  main 
view  of  the  building  and  a few  paragraphs  of 
welcome.  No  attempt  is  made  to  refer  to  the 
store’s  goods  beyond  a single  line,  which  speaks 
of  correct  wear  for  formal  occasions. 

Co-operation  is  really  the  idea  back  of  this 
ad.  And  when  all  its  stores  and  all  its  other  insti- 
tutions of  service  get  the  idea  it  is  a lucky  day 
for  a city  and  for  a city’s  business.  Such  ads  as 
thi.~  have  appeared  at  times  in  other  centers, 
proving  the  existence  of  a progressive  spirit 
among  department  stores  that  bodes  well  for 
their  growth.  They  indicate  that  Retailers  are 

realizing  more  and  more  their  real  function 

that  of  modern  and  well-directed  public  service. 

The  ad  is  reproduced  here  as  an  example  of 
a healthful  tendency  in  modern  retailing. 


Contains  Style  News 

/''l  alhoun  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Muskogee,  Okla. — 
^ Page  ad,  devoted  especially  to  ready-to-wear 
for  women. 

Here  is  an  advertising  department  that  evi- 
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dently  places  high  value  on  style  news  as  a fac- 
tor in  selling.  Practically  every  section  of  the  ad 
has  in  it  a well-written  style  suggestion  which 
aids  in  bringing  out  the  special  merits  of  the 
goods.  Not  only  is  the-  style  talk  on  dresses, 
waists,  blouses,  skirts,  suits  and  coats,  but  also 
on  gloves,  handbags  and  other  dress  accessories. 

The  ad  is  merchandised  in  an  interesting  man- 
ner, too.  It  features  women’s  ready-to-wear,  but 
there  are  sections  devoted  to  toys,  bedding  and 
blankets,  silks,  dress  goods,  sewing  needs,  corsets 
and  travelers’  requisites. 

There  is  also  an  interestingly  written  editorial 
on  service  and  there  are  general  merchandise 
talks  to  fit  the  season.  This  puts  a timely  and 


modern  flavor  into  the  ad  and  tends  to  show  the 
public  that  the  store  considers  itself  an  institution 
for  rendering  personal  service. 

Type  display  is  carefully  done.  Captions  and 
body  matter  are  so  managed  as  to  give  the  news 
style  of  arrangement  affected  by  many  metro- 
politan stores — but  the  style  is  not  an  imitation 
of  them;  it  is  rather  a judicious  adaptation. 

The  ad  is  reproduced  on  this  page  as  an  ex- 
ample of  sensible  writing,  good  display  and 
timely  utilization  of  style  news.  It  is  the  kind  of 
ad  that  women  like  to  read. 


Housewares  Featured 

JB.  White  & Co.,  Augusta,  Ga. — Two  full 
• pages  and  a half-page,  devoted  to  special 
merchandising  events. 

The  two  full  pages  are  especially  interesting, 


because  they  feature  housewares.  This  is  a line 
of  goods  not  always  treated  to  its  rightful  amount 
of  newspaper  publicity — at  least,  not  all  that 
the  importance  of  the  department  warrants. 
Housewares  and  home  fittings  are  backbone  de- 
partments in  most  stores — departments  that  ap- 
peal to  the  entire  household  and  result  in  bulk 
sales  running  into  a lot  of  money  in  a year.  Ad- 
vertising money  judiciously  spent  on  these  de- 
partments invariably  brings  gratifying  returns 
if  backed  up  by  good  merchandise. 

One  of  these  ads  is  particularly  well  merchan- 
dised, featuring  as  it  does  descriptive  items  of 
practically  every  standard  houseware  utility. 

Another  ad  is  notable  because  of  the  clever 
illustrative  idea.  Its  sections  are  built  by  the 
use  of  rule  into  an  outline  suggesting  the  front 
of  a house,  outlines  of  doors  and  windows  and  the 
intermediate  spaces  serving  as  boxes  for  items. 
The  chief  caption  is  on  the  roof,  and  the  items 
are  printed  between  windows  and  doors.  Freak 
display  is  useful  if  it  is  not  indulged  in  too  often, 
and  if  the  display  does  not  overshadow  the  pur- 
pose of  the  ad. 

The  half-page  ad  is  well  displayed  and  is  de- 
voted to  regular  merchandise  from  various  de- 
partments. 


Impressive  Display 

Lauerman  Bros.  Co.,  Marinette,  Wis. — Double 
spread  ad,  14  columns  wide,  devoted  to  special 
clearance  in  seasonable  departments. 

The  first  thought  of  the  public  on  seeing  an 
ad  as  big  as  this  is  as  to  its  impressiveness. 
Its  very  wide  width  and  depth  give  the  effect  of 
vast  merchandising  power  and  clean-cut  service. 
The  care  with  which  it  is  arranged  and  displayed 
suggests  skill  and  system.  This,  by  the  way,  is 
one  of  the  best  reasons  why  every  ad  gotten  out 
by  a retail  store  should  be  carefully  displayed. 
Customers  are  sure  to  form  their  impressions  of 
the  store,  of  its  goods  and  of  its  service  from  the 
appearance  of  its  ads. 

The  merchandising  of  this  ad  is  on  a par  with 
its  display  and  arrangement.  It  is  logical  and 
complete,  two  characteristics  which  make  for 
the  best  success  of  the  event  advertised.  Big 
lines  are  displayed  and  featured  appropriately; 
smaller  departments  get  their  share,  and  each  de- 
partment represented  helps  every  other  depart- 
ment. 

It  is  often  a question  whether  customers  really 
read  ads  as  big  as  this  one.  Sometimes  they  do 
not,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  an  ad  so 
easy  to  read  and  so  interesting-looking  as  this 
is  attracting  attention.  It  was  used  as  a circular 
to  a select  list  of  10,000,  besides  being  run  in  the 
newspapers. 

The  ad  is  reproduced  here  as  a good  model  to 
follow  in  layout  and  display. 
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Important  Notice 


T has  come  to  our  attention  that  occasionally  some  manu- 
facturers put  out  imitation  union  suits,  which  look  some- 
what like,  but  are  not  B.  V.  D.’s,  the  object  being  to  make 
an  opportunity  to  palm  off  such  goods  for  B.  V.  D.  The 


dealer  who  distributes  merchandise  which  from  its  very  makeup  is 
designed  to  bring  about  conditions  of  fraudulent  practice  is  not  relieved 
from  liability , even  if  he  should  be  careful  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  imitation  merchandise  was  not  B.  V . D. 


Thus  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  held  a party  responsible  even  though  it 


“never  by  any  of  its  officers  or  agents  intimated  to  its  salesmen  that  they  should  recommend  the  defendant’s 
packages  as  being  readily  disposed  of  to  consumers  who  asked  for  and  wished  to  have  complainant’s.” 


A manufacturer,  manufacturer's  agent,  or  jobber  who  deals  in  merchandise  so  manufactured  as  to  have  practically 
no  other  effect  but  to  make  it  possible  to  bring  about  a condition  of  confusion  and  palming  off , is  therefore  held 
responsible  for  the  act  of  the  dealer  even  though  the  manufacturer,  manufacturer’s  agent,  or  jobber  himself  tries  to 
prevent  confusion. 


H 


Being  thus  advised,  you  will  know  that  you  should  not  manu- 
facture nor  handle  such  imitations.  We  will  protect  the  public 
and  guard  our  rights. 


The  B.  V.  D.  Company , 

New  York. 
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SO  REAL! 


That’s  what  your  customers  will  say  if  you  use  the  CAMERA 
to  tell  your  message. 

There’ll  be  no  sub-conscious  impression  that  possibly  the 
artist  drew  on  his  imagination. 

The  customer  will  know  straight  off  what  the  goods  look 
like,  and  the  uses  for  which  they  are  intended. 

The  photograph  is  the  modern  advertising  way  of  reaching 
the  pocket-book  of  the  reader.  It’s  convincing,  compelling. 
It  costs  less  than  a good  drawing. 

Our  camera  men  are  experienced  in  the  posing  of  models 
for  all  purposes,  and  particularly  for  the  illustration  of 
ready-to-wear. 

Visit  our  studios  when  in  New  York  or  send  the  merchandise 
with  outline  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  to  be  used. 
We’ll  do  the  rest. 


Fashion  Camera  Studios 

243  West  39th  Street,  New  York 
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ECOGNIZED  by  Progressive  Merchants 
As  the  Voice  of  Authority  on  All  Sub- 
jects  Relating  to  Modern  Store  Manage- 
ment, Equipment  and  Service. 


DELIVERY 

The  second  of  a series  of  articles  describing  the  delivery  system  of 
the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit. 

STORE  ARRANGEMENT 

A plan  showing  an  arrangement  under  peculiar  conditions. 

ACCOUNTING— SYSTEM 

Schedule  indicating  each  department  s share  of  prominent  store’s 
business. 


DISPLAY 

Windows  and  other  interesting  matter  to  assist  in  making  attractive 
displays. 
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Ago  This  Month  \ 

Edison  invented  the 
W&wr  first  practical  incandescent 
]pr  lamp.  From  that  day  to  this,  \ 
* lighting  has  grown  to  be  perhaps 
the  most  important  equipment  of  any 
store.  Today  the  progressive  stores  of 
the  country  use 


EDISON  MAZDA  LAMPS 


Made  in  U.  S.  A.  and  backed  by  MAZDA  Service 

The  very  latest  development  is  the  MAZDA  C 

Lamp,  made  in  sizes  from  75  to  1000  watts.  It  is 
about  twice  as  efficient  as  the  first  tungsten  filament  lamp. 
In  other  words,  its  use  nearly  doubles  the  amount  of  candle- 
power  your  dollar  can  buy.  The  MAZDA  C is  by  far  the 
most  economical  lamp  to  use  because  it  produces  more  light 
from  less  current  than  any  other  type  of  lamp. 

Your  windows  and  the  more  important  parts  of  your  store 
should  be  lighted  by  these  new  lamps.  Your  lighting 
company  or  nearest  MAZDA  agent  will  help  you  / 
select  the  proper  sizes.  / 

If  you  are  considering  a rearrangement  of  your 
lighting,  the  advice  and  co-operation  of  experi-  \ 
k enced  lighting  engineers  are  at  your  service  always.  \ 


Nearly 

2000 

(andle power 


Edison  Lamp  Works 

OF  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

5s,  HARRISON,  N.  J. 
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FOR  THE  WIDE-AWAKE  STORE  EXECUTIVE 


DELIVERY  SERVICE 


Modern  Delivery  Room 

Full  Description  of  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.’s 
New  Distributing  Station 

In  the  Store  Service  and  Equipment 
Section  of  Aug.  26  last  the  causes  which 
led  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich., 
to  erect  a distributing  station  were  fully 
described.  In  that  article  we  also  stated 
that  this  new  distributing  station  was 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  distant  from 
the  store,  and  we  described  the  method  of 
transporting  the  packages  from  store  to 
station. 

A ground  plan  of  the  new  building  is 
shown  on  this  page.  There  yet  remain  to 
be  described  the  features  of  the  station, 
the  equipment  used  in  facilitating  the  jour- 
ney of  the  packages  from  the  time  they 
arrive  at  the  station  until  they  are  loaded 
into  the  delivery  vehicles,  and  the  other 
details  of  arrangement  and  construction 
which  have  been  incorporated  with  a view 
of  providing  the  best  delivery  service 
which  could  be  devised  by  qualified  deliv- 
ery experts  after  close  study  of  the  deliv- 
ery problems  of  the  particular  store  in 
question. 

Plan  Has  Been  Tested 

First  of  all,  it  should  be  understood 
' that  as  far  as  the  general  plan  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  equipment  are  concerned, 
i no  changes  of  a radical  character  from 


the  plan  and  arrangement  of  other  modern 
delivery  rooms  have  been  introduced. 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.  has  adhered,  in 
general,  to  plans  which  have  been  success- 
fully used  elsewhere,  but  numerous  new 
details  of  construction  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  changes,  in  themselves  insig- 

This  is  the  second  of  a series  of 
articles  explaining  the  delivery  sys- 
tem and  the  distributing  station 
used  by  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

The  ground  plan  of  the  building 
and  its  equipment  are  here  shown 
and  fully  described.  It  is  worth 
careful  reading,  because  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  a thorough  examination  of 
other  systems  and  no  expense  has 
been  spared  in  constructing  a build- 
ing and  installing  the  necessary 
equipment  to  secure  the  best  pos- 
sible service. 

nificant,  have  been  made  in  order  that  min- 
utes and  fractions  of  minutes  may  be  saved 
in  getting  the  packages  into  the  delivery 
vehicles. 

A fraction  of  a minute  saved  on  one 
package  is,  of  course,  of  no  consequence. 


Nor  is  the  act  of  simplifying  one  opera- 
tion of  the  system  particularly  valuable. 
But  the  value  in  the  aggregate  is  great 
when  30,000  or  40,000  packages  are  han- 
dled each  day,  and  when  innumerable  steps 
are  saved  by  the  employees  in  performing 
their  daily  work.  Hence,  the  minute  im- 
provements that  have  been  installed,  and 
the  refinements  that  have  been  introduced, 
will,  it  is  believed,  give  the  concern  the 
quickest,  safest  and  most  simple  system 
which  human  ingenuity  can  devise. 

The  Receiving  Platform 

The  trailers  used  in  carrying  the  pack- 
ages from  the  store  to  the  distributing  sta- 
tion will  be  backed  up  to  the  platform 
shown  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of 
the  plan  and  marked  “Receive  Trunks.” 

The  trunks  containing  the  packages 
will  be  removed  from  the  trailers,  and  the 
contents  will  be  emptied  on  to  the  belt  con- 
veyor, from  which  they  will  be  carried  to 
the  inclined  chute.  At  the  foot  of  this 
chute  the  route  clerks  will  stand,  and  as 
each  package  is  routed  it  will  be  placed 
on  the  main  belt  conveyor.  As  the  pack- 
ages travel  along  this  main  belt  they  will 
be  handled  by  the  sorters,  working  in  the 
sorters’  aisle,  and  will  be  placed  into  the 
sorters’  bins.  From  here  they  will  be 
taken  by  the  sheet  writers,  entered  on  the 
delivery  sheets,  and  placed  in  the  drivers’ 
bins. 

These  bins  are  6 ft.  long,  6 ft.  wide 


This  building,  exclus- 
ve  of  the  extension,  in 
which  are  located  the 
'epair  shop,  rest  room, 
etc.,  measures  112  ft. 
n width  and  158  ft.  in 
length.  There  are  34 
drivers  bins. 
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The  Distributing  Station  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST  STORE  SERVICE  AND  EQUIPMENT  SECTION 
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Lamson  Equipment  Helps  Arnold,  Constable  & Co 
to  Give  Their  Customers  Good  Service 


THE  store  of  Arnold,  Constable  & Co.,  New  York,  has  gained  the 
attention  of  merchants  everywhere  owing  to  the  progressive  ideas 
that  are  embodied  in  all  the  store  equipment. 

Quicker  and  better  service  to  patrons  were  the  points  considered  when  the  service  fea- 
tures were  designed.  As  might  be  expected,  Lamson  Service  is  used  throughout  the 
Arnold,  Constable  store. 

The  accompanying  views  show  the  central  Pneumatic  Tube  Desk  where  cash,  charge, 
C.O.D.  and  all  classes  of  sales  are  handled,  as  well  as  the  complete  equipment  of  Parcel 
Conveyors  and  Delivery  Bins  for  speeding  up  the  delivery  of  all  merchandise,  and  pro- 
tecting it  while  in  the  delivery  room. 

The  system  used  in  the  Arnold,  Constable  store  was  designed  to  fit  their  particular  conditions — 
there  is  a type  of  Lamson  equipment  that  will  exactly  fit  the  conditions  in  your  store. 

One  of  our  representatives  will  be  glad  to  study  your  requirements  and  to  explain  in  detail  how  you 
can  improve  your  service  to  customers  with  modern  Lamson  Carriers. 


THE  LAMSON  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 
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and  8 ft.  6 in.  high.  They  are  made  of 
wire  mesh,  and  are  divided  by  wire  mesh 
shelves  into  three  compartments.  The  up- 
per compartment  is  intended  for  specials, 
such  as  packages  to  be  delivered  at  a cer- 
tain time ; the  center  compartment  is  for 
packages  of  a particularly  fragile  nature, 
such  as  glassware  or  millinery  boxes,  and 
for  C.  0.  D.  packages  or  others  requiring 
special  attention.  In  the  lower  compart- 
ment the  greater  number  of  ordinary  0.  K. 
packages  will  be  placed. 

A steel  door  closes  the  front  of  these 
bins,  and  this  door  can  be  opened  only  by 
the  operation  of  a handle  in  the  sheet  writ- 
ers’ aisle.  Thus  the  drivers  have  access 
to  their  bins  only  when  the  sheet  writers 
are  aware  of  the  fact. 

Sorting  Shelves  Used 

When  the  bins  have  been  opened  the 
drivers  do  not  load  directly  into  their  ve- 
hicles, but  place  their  packages  on  sorting 
shelves,  indicated  on  the  plan  by  dotted 
lines. 

These  shelves  serve  a double  purpose. 
They  assist  the  driver  to  arrange  his  load 
in  the  best  possible  way,  and  as  the  back 
of  each  shelf,  or  the  part  against  the  next 
bin,  is  closed  by  small  wire  mesh,  they 
prevent  the  driver  in  the  adjoining  bin 
from  taking  any  package  from  another 
driver’s  bin  while  the  other  driver’s  back 
is  momentarily  turned.  Thus  the  only  per- 
son who  has  access  to  a package  from  the 
time  it  leaves  the  drivers’  bin  until  it 
reaches  its  destination  is  the  driver  or  his 
helper. 

Having  sorted  the  packages  according 
to  the  way  he  is  to  cover  his  route,  the 
driver  places  them  in  small  hampers.  Each 
hamper  will  contain  all  the  packages  for 
a particular  street,  or  a particular  block, 
or  for  any  other  convenient  subdivision  of 
the  route,  so  that  when  that  part  of  the 
route  is  reached  the  driver  can  locate  all 
the  packages  needed  with  the  least  possible 
loss  of  time. 

Time  Saved  in  Loading 

Anothe”  "'Wantage  of  this  method  of 
subdividing  the  load  and  placing  the  pack- 
ages in  hampers  is  that  in  case  a vehicle 
is  delayed  in  returning  to  the  station  for  a 
load,  and  the  delay  is  anticipated,  the  load 
can  be  prepared  for  the  driver,  the  pack- 


ages placed  in  the  hampers,  and,  on  the 
vehicle’s  return,  only  a very  few  minutes 
are  required  to  get  the  new  load  and  start 
out  for  another  trip. 

Measurements  of  Equipment 

It  is  interesting  to  note  some  of  the 
measurements  of  the  equipment.  The  plat- 
form on  which  the  trunks  are  received  is 
17  ft.  wide  and  30  ft.  long;  the  belt  con- 
veyor leading  to  the  inclined  chute  is  30 
in.  wide  and  32  ft.  long;  the  inclined  chute 
is  30  in.  wide  at  the  narrowest  part,  14  ft. 
6 in.  wide  at  the  lower  end,  and  14  ft.  long  ; 
the  main  belt  conveyor  is  36  in.  wide  and 
111  ft.  long;  the  sorters’  aisle  is  30  in. 
wide ; the  sorters’  bins  are  30  in.  wide 
and  6 ft.  long,  and  the  shelf  on  which  the 
packages  are  placed  is  29  in.  above  the 
floor  level.  The  sheet  writers’  aisle  is  30 
in.  wide. 

Easy  to  Handle  Vehicles 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  that  there 
is  a driveway  on  three  sides  of  the  plat- 
form. On  the  two  loading  sides  this  drive- 
way is  30  ft.  wide.  In  this  width  the  ve- 
hicles can  be  operated  freely. 

The  side  of  the  building  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  plan  faces  the  street.  The 
two  sides  at  the  right  hand  of  the  plan 
and  on  the  lower  part  of  the  plan  face  a 
wide  alleyway.  By  this  arrangement  a ve- 
hicle can  enter  the  building  either  directly 
from  the  street  or  through  the  alleyway, 
and  if,  after  entering,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  vehicle  to  change  from  one  side  of 
the  platform  to  another  this  can  be  done 
without  the  vehicle  leaving  the  building, 
even  if  every  other  vehicle  happened  to  be 
backed  up  to  the  platform  at  the  same 
time. 

Note  should  be  made  of  the  location  of 
the  office  space  for  the  superintendent  of 
delivery,  and  also  of  the  location  of  the 
return  goods  and  the  C.  O.  D.  office.  These 
sections  of  the  room  are  easy  of  access, 
so  that  the  drivers  can  make  their  returns 
with  the  least  possible  delay. 

Repair  Shop  Is  Small 

Another  feature  worthy  of  comment  is 
the  location  of  the  repair  shop.  It  adjoins 
the  driveway,  and  is  just  large  enough  to 
hold  two  cars  at  a time. 

This  shop  is  of  comparatively  small  size 


considering  the  number  of  cars  used,  but 
the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.  believe  that  this  will 
prove  an  advantage  rather  than  a detri- 
ment. 

Their  experience  shows  that  the  prog- 
ress made  on  repair  work  is  proportionate 
to  the  number  of  cars  undergoing  repairs 
at  one  time.  If  one  car  is  in  the  shop,  the 
attention  of  the  repair  men  is  concentrated 
on  that  car,  and  the  work  is  completed  in 
the  least  possible  time.  When  two  cars 
are  in,  the  attention  of  the  mechanics  is 
divided  and  the  time  required  to  make  the 
necessary  repairs  is  greater  than  if  the 
cars  were  brought  in  at  different  times. 
If  four,  five,  or  six  cars  are  in  at  one  time, 
the  mechanics  are  inclined  to  jump  from 
one  job  to  another,  and  the  total  time  nec- 
essary to  make  the  repairs  is  measurably 
increased.  Hence  the  restriction  of  the 
repair  room  capacity  to  two  cars  is  thought 
to  make  for  better  and  quicker  workman- 
ship. 

Rest  Room  for  Drivers 

Next  to  the  repair  shop  is  a rest  room, 
fitted  with  tables  and  comfortable  chairs. 
The  drivers  use  this  at  the  noon  hour,  be- 
tween trips,  and  when  not  otherwise  em- 
ployed. This  room  is  supplied  with  maga- 
zines, newspapers  and  games,  such  as 
checkers  and  dominoes.  Next  to  the  rest 
room  are  toilets  and  baths.  Facilities  are 
also  provided  for  drying  the  clothing  of 
the  drivers  after  returning  from  their 
trips  in  rainy  weather. 

This  building  will  also  be  used  as  a 
garage.  The  cars  will  stay  in  the  drive- 
way at  night  at  which  time  the  usual  in- 
spection work  and  the  preparations  for  the 
next  day  will  be  made  by  the  night  force 
of  mechanics. 

Display  Man’s  New  Job 

A.  E.  Benjamin  has  been  appointed  assistant 
superintendent  by  Oppenheim,  Collins  & Co.,  who 
operate  high-class  stores  in  women’s  garments, 
etc.,  in  several  large  centers.  Prior  to  his  ap- 
pointment to  this  new  position,  Mr.  Benjamin  was 
display  manager  for  the  Oppenheim-Collins  store 
on  Thirty-fourth  Street,  New  York.  In  his  new 
work  he  will  continue  to  exercise  supervision  over 
the  displays  and  will  also  be  in  charge  of  the 
display  work  in  the  concern’s  Brooklyn  and 
Newark  (N.  J.)  establishments.  He  will  also 
assist  Mr.  Oppenheim  in  other  details  of  store 
arrangement. 


DR/  VDRS  B/N  DR/VBR5  BIN 
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EQUIPMENT  SECTION 


Detroit’s  Largest  Department  and 
Furniture  Stores  Operate 


ecneBJu 
r bULI  VHL. 

MOTOR  TRUCKS 


The  city  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  lays  unrivalled  claim  to  the  distinction  of  being  “the  automobile  city  of  the 
world.’’  More  motor  trucks  are  manufactured  in  Detroit  than  in  any  other  city  on  the  globe. 

Detroit  merchants  have  the  opportunity  to  “size  up”  motor  truck  companies  and  their  products  more  accu- 
rately than  merchants  elsewhere. 

The  sixteen  Detroit  firms  listed  below  own  and  are  operating  one  or  more  FEDERALS — at  a profit.  We 
are  proud  of  this  tribute  to  the  merits  of  FEDERAL-ized  delivery  by  these  neighbors  of  ours,  who  are  among 
the  leaders  in  their  respective  fields. 


There  is  no  better  way  for  you  to  judge  a product  than  to  get  the  opinions  of  satisfied  users.  We  are  glad 
to  refer  you  to  any  of  these  firms.  This  list  includes  every  department  store  and  every  furniture  store  of  any 
size  in  the  city  of  Detroit. 


Newcomb-Endicott  Co. 
Crowley-Milner  Co. 

Hey  n s Bazaar 
J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 

Weil  & Co. 

People’s  Outfitting  Co. 
Bushaber  & Sons 
Globe  Housefurnishing  Co. 


Gold  Furniture  Co. 
Summerfield  & Hecht 
Summer  & Co. 
Gardener  & White 
Klett  & Kain 
N.  D.  Campbell 
Barnett-Sturm  & Co. 
Herman  Bock 


The  FEDERAL  Truck  is  built  to  stand  years  of  long,  hard  service,  but  it  is  also  handsome  in  appearance — 
a source  of  prestige  that  is  recognized  by  all  progressive  merchants. 


Live,  growing  department  stores  in  many  other  cities  throughout  the  country  have  FEDERAL-ized  their 
deliveries.  We  would  like  to  tell  you  how  these  stores  have  simplified  and  made  more  efficient  their  handling 
of  all  kinds  of  merchandise.  A word  from  you  will  bring  complete  information  and  interesting  data  for  your 
delivery  superintendent.  Ask  for  our  folder  entitled  “Customer  Satisfaction.” 


MOTOR  TRUCK 
COMPANY 


General  Offices 
and  Factories 


Detroit,  Michigan, 

U.  S.  A. 
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Displays 


The  horse  show  window  on  the 
left  was  installed,  by  //.  L.  Win- 
field, display  manager  for  Berg 
Bros.,  now  the  Earle  Store, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


| 


On  the  right  is  an  attractive 
millinery  window  installed  by 
Frank  D.  Maxwell,  display  man- 
ager for  the  Fraser-Peterson  Co., 
Seattle,  Wash.  The  color  scheme 
teas  purple  and  gold  with  wood- 
work of  background  finished  in 
ivory. 


The  window  on  the  left  was 
installed  by  J.  D.  Nathan,  dis- 
play manager  for  Jordan,  Marsh 
Co.,  of  Boston.  The  lighting  ef- 
fects are  exceptionally  good  and 
greatly  enhanced  the  value  of 
the  display. 


The  black  and  white  shirtwaist 
window  on  the  right  is  the  work 
of  S.  M.  Hoses,  Portland,  Ore. 
The  well  balanced  arrangement 
of  the  merchandise  merits  es- 
pecial comment. 
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Merchants  confronted  with  some  of 
biggest  problems  of  their 
business  careers 


'MAKING  PLANS  TO 
MEET  CONDITIONS 


Situation  unusual  and  admittedly 
serious  from  many  standpoints 
unless  most  up-to-date  mer- 
chandising methods  are  used 


! All  indications  point  to  the  fact  that 
([merchants  '■'  ill  be  called  upon  to  han- 
pdlc  the  biggest  Christmas  trade  in  the 
history  of  the  country  this  year. 

! The  reason  for  this  is  apparent. 

; Factories,  mills,  and  mines  are  busy, 
many  of  them  working  overtime, 
jl.abor  is  employed  at  the  highest  i 
wages.  People  everywhere  are  mak- 
ing money  and  are  spending  it  freely. 

Increased  volume  of  business. 

These  conditions  make  it  necessary 
jfor  merchants  to  meet  and  solve  many 
new  problems.  In  the  first  place, 
■they  will  be  confronted  with  a vastly 
increased  volume  of  trade. 

Most  stores  are  equipped  to  handle, 
jj their  normal  business,  and  with  an 
'lordinary  amount  of  readjustments' 

; they  can  take  care  of  a heavier  trade 
| for  a short  time.  But  methods  that. 

| have  carried  them  through  in  the  past 
Lay  not  suffice  to  meet  the  new  con- 
ditions that  have  arisen. 

Big  Christmas  rush. 

People  are  always  urged  to  do  their 
Christmas  shopping  early.  This  move- 
ment has  borne  iruit,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  during  the  last  few  days 
before  Christmas  stores  are  still  over- 
taxed. There  will  not  only  be  no 
(exception  to  the  rule  this  year,  but 
merchants  can  also  expect  a bigger 
jrush  than  ever  the  last  few  days 
(before  Christmas. 

The  problem  will  be  to  wait  on  cus- 
tomer more  quickly  and  to  devise 
some  plan  to  keep  them  moving  the 
moment  they  have  made  their  pur- 
chase— to  get  them  away  from  the 
counter  so  that  other  customers  can 
be  waited  on. 

Competent  help  is  scarce. 

The  scarcity  of  competent  help  is 
another  condition  that  is  causing 
department  store  owners  and  super- 
intendents many  an  anxious  hour. 
This  condition  will  grow  more  and 
more  difficult  to  overcome  as  the 
holidays  approach. 

Never  before  has  it  been  so  hard  to 
get  extra  help.  Young  men  and. 
women  are  regularly  employed  in  the 
6s  various  industries,  and  the  source 
fs  from  which  such  extra  help  is  usually- 
drawn  no  longer  exists. 
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You  are  expecting 
big  Christmas  trai 

And  it  is  right  that  you  should. 

You  have  bought  your  stocks. 

You  are  preparing  to  display  them  attract n 

You  are  thinking  about  your  Christmas  ad 
tising. 

Y ou,  no  doubt,  are  planning  your  win 
trims  and  store  decorations. 


Even  now  you  are  wondering  where  you 
get  additional  help. 

Y ou  are  figuring  how  you  can  keep  up  } 
standard  of  service. 


You  are  arranging  to  take  care  of  increi 
deliveries. 


! 


Y ou  are  counting  the  cost  of  this  extra  businj 

You  are  getting  ready  f 
an  unusual  Christmas  ru 
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ACCOUNTING a,ld  SYSTEM 


Departments’  Sales 

' 

Percentage  of  Each  Section’s  Business 
in  Big  Middle  Western  Store 

To  comply  with  requests  from  mer- 
chants in  various  parts  of  the  country,  we 
present  on  this  page  a schedule  indicating 
how  large — or  how  small — a part  of  a 
well-known  Middle  Western  store’s  busi- 
ness was  done  by  each  of  its  departments 
during  the  year  ended  Feb.  1,  1916.  This 
store  is  the  one  whose  payroll  and  adver- 
tising ratios  (and  merchandise  stock- 
turns)  have  been  presented  by  us  in  this 
Section  during  recent  months.  The  three 
previous  articles  in  this  series  will  be  sent 
to  any  ECONOMIST  subscriber  who  re- 
quests same. 

Conditions  Vary 

As  before  stated,  this  progressive  store 
handles  chiefly  merchandise  of  the  highl- 
and medium-priced  kinds.  We  must  also 
repeat  that,  due  largely  to  the  difference 
between  the  conditions  in  stores  in  various 
centers — and  even  in  stores  in  the  same 
center — and  due  largely,  moreover,  to  the 
diversity  in  the  type  and  size  of  stores,  it 
is  difficult,  one  might  say  it  is  impossible, 
to  print  a schedule  of  this  character  which 
may  be  said  to  hold  good  everywhere.  As 
is  well  known,  there  are  stores  in  which, 
due  to  certain  circumstances,  one,  or  even 
several,  of  the  departments  are  more  than 
ordinarily  successful.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  in  such  stores  the  sales-propor- 
tions  of  the  other  departments  are  affected 
accordingly.  Thus,  in  the  store  whose 
ratios  appear  on  this  page  the  percentages 
of  several  departments  stand  out  quite 
prominently. 

Again,  departmental  sales-proportions 
in  a given  store  in  one  year  do  not  neces- 
sarily tally  with  those  of  its  other  years. 
On  Oct.  2,  1915,  we  presented  this  store’s 
departments’  sales-proportions  for  the 
year  ended  Feb.  1,  1915.  Those  of  our 
subscribers  who  have  those  figures  on  file 
will  note  quite  a difference  between  some 
of  them  and  some  of  the  corresponding 
ratios  here  presented. 

What  Our  Ratios  Represent 

We  must  here  interpolate,  also,  that 
while  last  year  we  presented  the  sales- 
ratios  of  51  departments,  this  year,  for 
certain  reasons,  we  show  the  ratios  of  only 
45.  In  a word,  we  have  regarded  the  total 
business  done  by  these  45  departments  as 
100  per  cent;  and,  thus,  on  this  page  we 
show  just  what  part  of  the  100  per  cent 
in  question  was  contributed  by  each  of 
the  45  departments  here  named.  We  may 
add,  however,  that  the  business  done  in  the 
six  departments  which  do  not  appear  in 
this  schedule,  during  the  year  1914  had 


represented,  in  all,  less  than  3 per  cent  of 
the  store’s  sales. 

The  smaller  figures  at  the  end  of  each 
item  represent  tenths  of  1 per  cent.  As 
customary,  we  print  the  ratios  in  this  way 
so  as  to  make  them  more  easy  for  our 
subscribers  to  read  and  remember. 

What  Schedule  Doesn’t  Include 

Another  point  we  must  mention  is 
that,  as  is  well  understood,  some  stores 
don’t  carry  certain  lines  at  all.  In  other 
stores,  again,  while  certain  departments 
are  conducted,  they  are  not  “owned”  by 
the  store.  As  will  be  noted,  the  schedule 
here  presented  doesn’t  contain  the  follow- 
ing departments:  Automobile  Supplies; 

Bakery ; Candy  and  Soda  Fountain ; Car 
pets.  Rugs,  Mattings  and  Linoleums ; 
Dairy  Products ; Flowers  and  Plants  ; Fur 
niture  and  Beds;  Groceries,  Fruits  and 
Vegetables ; Hair  Goods  ; Harness  ; Lunch 
Room ; Meats  and  Fish ; Optical  Goods ; 
Pictures ; Pianos  and  other  Musical  In- 
struments; Sheet  Music;  Surgical  Instru- 
ments; Umbrellas;  Upholstery;  Wall 
Paper.  Many,  if  not  all,  of  the  ratios  here 
listed  are,  therefore,  proportionately 
higher  than  they  would  be  if  our  schedule 
did  contain  all  of  the  missing  departments 


iust  named. 

Here  are  our  figures : 

Departments  Percentages 

Art  Embroidery  I2 

Baby  Carriages,  see  Toys 
Belts,  see  Leather  Goods 

Blankets,  Comforts,  etc I5 

Books,  Periodicals,  etc 07 


Boys’  Clothing,  see  Clothing 
Boys’  Hats,  see  Hats 
Brassieres,  see  Corsets 
Buttons,  see  Notions 


Cameras 03 

China,  Glassware,  etc 2 

Clothing  (Boys’)  2 

Clothing  (Men’s)  74 

Coats  (Women’s  and  Misses’)  see 
Suits 

Corsets,  Brassieres,  etc 23 

Cotton  Sheets,  Pillow  Cases,  etc I4 

Dresses,  see  Suits 

Dress  Goods  (Wool,  etc.) I2 

Dress  Trimmings,  see  Laces 
Electrical  Appliances,  see  Lamps 

Embroideries  07 

Flannels,  see  Wash  Goods 

Furs  D 

Glassware,  see  China 

Gloves  (Women’s  and  Children’s)  ...  31 

Gloves  (Men’s),  see  Men’s  Furnish- 
ings 

Handkerchiefs 09 

Hardware,  see  House  Furnishings 

Hats  (Men’s  and  Boys’) 08 

Hosiery  (Women’s  and  Children’s)  . . 24 

Hosiery  (Men’s),  see  Men’s  Furnish- 
ings 


House  Dresses,  see  Negligees 
Housefurnishings,  not  including 

Trunks  and  Baby  Carriages 2 

Infants’  Wear,  etc 1® 

Jewelry,  Silverware,  etc V> 

Kimonos,  see  Negligees 

Knit  Underwear,  etc.  (Women’s  and 

Children’s)  I9 

Knit  Underwear  (Men’s),  see  Men’s 
Furnishings 

Laces,  Trimmings,  etc 22 

Lamps,  Shades,  Electrical  Appliances, 

etc 06 

Leather  Goods,  etc I8 

Linens  31 

Linings 03 


Men’s  Clothing,  see  Clothing 

Men’s  Hats,  see  Hats 

Men’s  Furnishings,  including  Men’s 


Gloves,  Underwear,  Hosiery,  etc...  58 
Men’s  Underwear,  see  Men’s  Furnish- 
ings 

Men’s  Shoes,  see  Shoes 

Millinery  7 

Muslin  Underwear,  etc 26 

Neckwear,  etc.  (Women’s) I5 


Neckwear  (Men’s),  see  Men’s  Fur- 
nishings 

Negligees,  including  Petticoats,  House- 


Dresses,  Kimonos,  etc 2 

Notions,  Buttons,  etc I9 

Patterns 04 

Petticoats,  see  Negligees 

Ribbons  2 

Sheetings,  etc.  (Cotton),  see  Cotton 
Sheetings,  etc.  (Linen),  see  Linens 

Shoes,  etc.  (Men’s) 0‘ 

Shoes,  etc.  (Women’s,  Misses’  and 

Children’s)  2s 

Silks  and  Velvets 47 

Silverware,  see  Jewelry 
Stationery,  including  * Commercial 

Stationery , etc I3 

Suits,  Coats,  etc.  (Misses’) 2 

Suits,  Coats,  etc.  (Women’s) 86 


Suitcases,  see  Trunks 
Sweaters  (Men’s),  see  Men’s  Fur- 
nishings 

Sweaters  (Women’s  and  Children’s), 


see  Waists 

Toilet  Goods,  etc 34 

Toys,  Baby  Carriages,  etc I2 

Trimmings,  see  Laces 

Trunks,  Bags,  Suitcases,  etc 07 


Underwear,  Knit  (Women’s  and  Chil- 
dren’s), see  Knit 

Underwear  (Men’s),  see  Men’s  Fur- 


nishings 

Underwear,  Muslin,  see  Muslin 

Veilings,  etc., 07 

Velvets,  see  Silks 

Waists  and  Women’s  and  Children’s 

Sweaters  28 

Wash  Goods,  Flannels,  etc 37 

Total  of  above  departments 100 
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TRUCK 

TIRES 

widths) 


DELUXE 


(Made  in  5-in.,  6-in.  and  7-in. 


ND  /TREAD 
RUBBER  WASTED 
BELOW  CHANNEL 


RIGID  CHANNEL 
PROTECTING 
RUBBER  BASE 


BASE  CONTOUR 
SIMPLIFIES  TIRE 
APPLICATION 


HARD  RUBBER' 
ANCHORED  Bif' 
DOVE-TAILED  OVERHANG 


WAVE  LINE 
CONTACT  BETWEEN 
HARD  AND  SOFT 
RUBBER 


DE  LUXE 


The  tire  of  extra  volume,  du- 
rable, resilient  tread  rubber.  Ex- 
periences of  truck  operators  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  prove  it  the 

biggest  mileage  giver  in  all  forms 
of  exacting  truck  service. 

Write  for  catalog 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 

AKRON,  OHIO 


Makers  of  the  Celebrated  Goodrich  Automobile  Tires — 

“ Best  in  the  Long  Run” 

Service  Stations  and  Branches  in  All  Important  Trucking  Centers 


Capitalize 
The  Human 
Element 

Of  Your  Business 

A Little  Book  That  Tells  You  How 
Sent  Free  On  Request 


Are  your  salespeople  always  tactful 
and  obliging  to  customers? 

The  most  successful  establishments 
have  found  it  pays  to  make  the  purchase 
of  goods  a pleasure. 

Because  customers  surrounded  by 
tactful,  obliging  salespeople  are  more 
willing'  to  buy  and  are  better  satisfied 
with  what  they  purchase  than  those  who 
are  not  surrounded  by  a pleasant  atmos- 
phere. 


SEND  FOR 

the  little  book  that  shows  you  the  way 
to  get  more  happiness  out  of  life — dur- 
ing work  and  after  work — and  more  co- 
operation from  your  employees  at  all 
times. 


SEND  THIS  COUPON  NOW 


Economist  Training  School 

243  West  39th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Send  me  The  Little  Book  Telling  How  to  Capital- 
ize the  Human  Element. 

Name 

Firm  


City State 


September  23,  1916 


FOR  THE  WIDE-AWAKE  STORE  EXECUTIVE 
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STORE  ARRANGEMENT 

The  equipment  indicated  in  the  Economist’s  store  layouts  is  not  necessarily  the  most  modern 
or  just  what  we  would  indicate  if  we  had  a perfectly  free  hand.  In  some  cases,  the  concern  for 
whom  the  plan  is  made  desires  to  utilize  fixtures  which  it  already  possesses;  in  other  Instances, 
the  subscriber  specifies  certain  types  for  which  he  has  a liking,  but  which  the  Economist  may 
not  regard  as  the  best  for  the  purpose,  and,  again,  the  space  limitations  may  render  impossible 
5 the  use  of  a type  of  fixture  which  otherwise  would  be  especially  desirable. 


Unusual  Conditions 

Large  Columns  Prevent  Utilization  of 
Space  to  Best  Advantage 

Stores  are  somewhat  like  individuals, 
in  that  no  two  of  them  are  identical  in 
every  respect.  Despite  this  fact,  there  are 
a great  many  store  buildings  in  which  nor- 
mal conditions  prevail;  that  is,  the  fea- 
tures of  the  buildings  are  such  that  the  ar- 
rangement architect  encounters  few  ob- 
stacles which  cannot  readily  be  overcome. 

Occasionally,  however,  conditions  are 
found  which  are  so  abnormal  that  the  ar- 
chitect must  devote  an  unusual  amount  of 
study  to  the  location  of  the  selling  equip- 
ment. Even  then,  in  spite  of  much  time 
and  study  devoted  to  the  subject,  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  an  arrangement  plan 
which  might  be  termed  satisfactory  in 
every  respect. 

Intended  for  Other  Purposes 

The  Store  Arrangement  Department  of 
the  Economist  was  confronted  with  such 
peculiar  conditions  when  devising  the  plan 
reproduced  on  this  page.  The  building 
was  not  designed  for  retail  purposes,  but 


rather  as  a warehouse  in  which  heavy 
goods  were  to  be  stored.  When  it  was 
taken  over  for  selling  purposes  the  Econo- 
mist’s Arrangement  Department  was 
called  upon  to  make  the  best  of  the  unusual 
conditions. 

Columns  Exceptionally  Large 

Reference  to  the  plan  will  show  that 
the  columns  are  unusually  prominent. 
This  is  due  to  their  large  size.  They 
measure  30  in.  in  diameter  and  are  more 
numerous  than  would  be  necessary  in  an 
ordinary  building.  Naturally,  their  size 
and  location  militated  against  freedom  of 
action  in  placing  the  selling  equipment. 

The  owner  desired  two  main  aisles,  one 
leading  from  each  entrance.  Hence  there 
was  room  for  only  four  island  sections. 
These,  as  shown  on  the  plan,  are  shorter 
than  would  be  recommended  for  good 
merchandising  methods.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  as  long  as  could  be  installed  un- 
der the  circumstances. 

The  arrangement  of  the  shelving  and 
counters  against  the  walls  is  very  good, 
and  is  not  interfered  with  in  any  way  by 
the  columns. 


Attention  is  also  called  to  the  peculiar 
shape  of  the  case  in  the  center  of  the  floor. 
The  owner  had  one  of  these  sections  in  his 
possession  and  he  desired  to  put  it  to  use. 
It  was  recommended,  therefore,  that  he 
add  another  similar  section,  with  a view  to 
uniformity. 

Distinctive  Baby  Department 

Note  should  be  taken  of  the  location 
of  the  Baby  Shop — at  the  lower  left-hand 
corner  of  the  plan.  The  owner  was  wise 
in  desiring  a distinctive  department  for 
this  class  of  goods.  It  was  recommended 
that  in  addition  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
equipment,  as  shown,  this  equipment  be 
finished  in  a distinctive  color.  White  or 
cream  was  advised. 

As  the  building  is  several  stories  high 
and  the  upper  floors  are  to  be  used  for 
other  than  store  purposes,  a building  en- 
trance is  provided  in  one  corner  of  the 
plan. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a store  must  use 
space  so  inconveniently  arranged,  as  un- 
der no  circumstances  can  the  equipment 
be  placed  in  such  a way  as  would  make  for 
good  storekeeping. 
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A Million  Miles  from  Stock 
Room  to  Show  Window 

Cases  of  g'oods  piled  ceiling  high  in  the  stock- 
room are  merely  merchandise — to  be  sold. 
One  suit  of  clothing,  an  attractive  gown,  a pair 
of  smart  shoes  and  a parasol  in  a show  win- 
dow, properly  displayed,  with  effective  back- 
grounds, are  no  longer  things  to  be  sold  but 
things  to  be  bought. 


This  handsome  material  transforms  the 
window  background  and  transports  it,  psycho- 
logically speaking,  a million  miles  from  the 
stock  room.  For  paneling  and  architectural 
details,  for  the  fabrication  of  trellis  and 
pergola  and  garden  furniture,  for  the  “marble 
steps,”  the  fountain  seat,  the  wainscot  of  “solid 
oak  or  Circassian  walnut,”  CAREY  CEIL- 
BOARD  is  the  one  material  that  lends  itself 
perfectly  to  the  deft  manipulation  of  the 
decorator.  In  the  plain  finish  it  furnishes  an 
ideal  surface  for  painting,  tinting  or  frescoing. 

Our  book,  “Window  Backgrounds,”  contains 
many  helpful  suggestions  and  photographic 
reproductions  of  typical  designs  together  with 
complete  working  directions.  Write  for  your 
free  copy  today. 

THE  PHILIP  CAREY  COMPANY 

General  Offices: 

1034  Wayne  Ave.,  Lockland,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Fifty  Branch  Offices  and  Warehouses 


sA  ^ 


QUICK  ACTION  WILL 
MAKE  YOUR  WINDOWS 
THE  TALK  OF  THE  TOWN 

Get  this  new  form  for  your  Fall 
and  Winter  Displays  of  Dress 
Goods. 

The  Shape  is  New  and  Entirely 
Original. 


It  was  designed  by  us 
under  the  supervision 
of  C.  J.  Novak, 
of  the  Economist 
Training  School. 


Write  to-day  for  booklet 
and  prices 

The  Jacob  Kindlimann 
Form  Co. 

FORM  SPECIALISTS 

419-421  Broome  Street 
NEW  YORK 


STUDY  YOUR 
PROBLEMS 

The  store  that  analyzes  its 
goods,  its  service,  its  equip- 
ment; that  picks  out  the 
weak  spots  and  strengthens 
them — makes  a strong  start 
on  the  road  to  DOMINA- 
TION. 

The  Equipment  Section  of 
the  Economist  publishes 
each  month  articles,  written 
by  experts,  that  will  save 
you  money. 

Study  your  problems  and 
solve  them  with  the  help  of 
the  Equipment  Section. 


September  23,  1916 
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FOR 


Skating  on  Thin  Ice 


Some  Display  Fixture  Manufacturers 
Getting  Close  to  Danger 

Many  purchasers  of  display  fixtures 
jl  and  wax  figures  fail  to  recognize  the  vast 
difference  in  the  quality  of  these  articles, 
i Certain  fixture  manufacturers  make  cap- 
| ital  out  of  this  lack  of  knowledge  or  indif- 
I ference  to  quality  by  the  dissemination  of 
I advertising  matter,  such  as  circulars  and 
L catalogs,  which  in  illustrations,  descriptive 
I'  matter  and  prices  are  very  apt  to  deceive 
I the  unwrary. 

The  wording  of  these  circulars  is  such 
l that  the  purchaser  has  every  right  to  ex- 
I pect  that  he  will  receive  goods  of  the  very 
r best  quality.  Only  those  who  are  familiar 
[i  with  the  intricacies  of  the  display  fixture 
[ business  can  see  wherein  the  descriptive 
I matter  falls  short  of  applying  to  goods  pro- 
I duced  by  manufacturers  who  always  carry 
I quality  in  mind. 


Prices  Remarkably  Low 


The  prices  at  which  these  goods  are 
offered  are  remarkably  low — so  low,  in 
fact,  that  the  manufacturer  of  the  best 
quality  of  goods  often  could  not  at  these 
prices  offer  good  material,  good  workman- 
[ ship  and  good  finish,  to  say  nothing  of 
I providing  for  his  overhead  expenses  and 
a legitimate  profit. 

Such  a circular  has  recently  come  into 
the  hands  of  the  Economist.  One  piece 
of  wording  on  this  circular  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 


Guaranteed  that  every  fixture  must  be  as 
represented,  otherwise,  it  is  returnable  at  our 
expense.  Every  article  at  the  price  we  are  ask- 
ing is  the  best  that  can  be  procured  anywhere. 
Full  satisfaction  in  every  respect  and  detail;  if 
not,  return  the  shipment;  we  will  pay  transpor- 
tation both  ways  and  you  owe  us  nothing.  We 
cannot  do  more.  Put  us  to  the  test.  Send  us 
your  order  for  your  present  needs  with  the  above 
conditions. 

Apparently,  this  paragraph  safeguards 
; the  interest  of  the  purchaser  in  every  way 
and  assures  him  of  high  quality  merchan- 
dise at  very  low  prices. 


A Leading  Offering 

One  of  the  chief  offerings  made  in  this 
circular  is  a full-bust  wax  figure  at  the 
remarkably  low  price  of  $55.  The  cut  of 
this  figure  is  identical  with  that  used  by 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States.  This  reli- 
able manufacturer  charges  $175  for  this 
identical  figure. 

Here,  then,  is  to  all  appearances  a very 
peculiar  condition  of  affairs.  Judging  by 
this  circular,  one  manufacturer  is  selling 
a very  high  grade  wax  figure  at  $55.  The 
second  manufacturer  is  charging  $175  for 
an  article  which,  so  far  as  description  and 
illustration  go,  is  apparently  the  same  as 
that  offered  at  a much  lower  price. 

Difference  Is  Obvious 

A good  look  at  each  of  these  two  wax 
figures  would  show  the  difference  so  clearly 
that  even  the  most  inexperienced  pur- 
chaser would  recognize  it.  No  manufac- 
turer can  produce  a wax  figure  of  this 


sort,  containing  the  highest  quality  of  ma- 
terial and  best  workmanship,  and  sell  it 
for  $55  and  provide  for  his  costs,  plus  a 
reasonable  profit. 

A figure  which  might  answer  the  de- 
scription and  correspond  with  the  cut  suf- 
ficiently to  make  the  manufacturer  safe 
from  legal  prosecution  can  be  produced 
and  sold  for  $55,  but  it  would  by  no  means 
have  in  it  the  elements  which  every  good 
wax  figure  needs,  if  it  is  to  measure  up 
with  goods  that  are  recognized  as  being 
of  the  highest  quality. 

Originality  of  Cuts  Doubted 

In  discussing  this  matter  one  manufac- 
turer of  wax  figures  told  us  that  in  his 
opinion  the  cut  referred  to  had  been  made 
directly  from  the  cut  of  the  reliable  man- 
ufacturer, and  he  expressed  serious  doubt 
whether  the  manufacturer  who  was  ad- 
vertising such  wonderful  bargains  had 
ever  produced  a wax  figure  from  which 
his  own  cut  could  be  made. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  prove  a state- 
ment of  this  sort,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
everyone  familiar  with  the  art  of  printing 
and  with  printed  illustrations  would  agree 
with  the  opinion  that  this  cheap  cut  had 
been  produced  directly  from  the  cut  of  the 
reliable  manufacturer. 

A further  examination  of  the  circular 
shows  a large  number  of  other  cuts  which, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  secured  in 
the  same  way.  They  show  certain  details 
of  posing  and  construction  which  are  iden- 
tical with  the  similar  details  of  the  cuts 
originally  made  by  reliable  manufacturers 
for  their  own  catalogs. 

Possible  But  Improbable 

While  it  would  be  possible  to  produce 
the  articles  in  identically  the  same  shape 
and  make  cuts  from  them  and  have  the 
details  identical,  the  chances  of  any  two 
manufacturers  doing  this  with  a single 
fixture  are  very  slight.  The  chances  of  a 
manufacturer  doing  this  in  a dozen  or 
more  instances  are  so  slight  as  to  be  abso- 
lutely negligible. 

In  the  descriptions  of  the  metal  dis- 
play fixtures  issued  by  the  low-price  con- 
cern there  are  lacking  innumerable  details 
which  would  naturally  enter  into  the  de- 
scription of  fixtures  of  the  higher  quality. 
For  example,  in  many  cases  nothing  is  said 
about  the  material  of  which  the  fixtures 
are  made. 

The  best  metal  fixtures  of  this  sort  are 
made  of  brass  material.  Cheaper  fixtures 
can  be  made  of  steel,  and  even  cheaper  yet 
of  what  is  ordinarily  known  as  gas  pipe. 

From  the  description  given,  the  manu- 
facturer would  be  entitled  to  fill  any  of  the 
orders  with  goods  made  of  any  material  he 
saw  fit. 

Deception  Intended 

Other  features  of  this  circular  are  such 
that  little  doubt  exists  in  the  mind  of  any 
competent  judge  that  it  is  intended  to  de- 
ceive the  unwary  purchaser  and  make  him 
believe  that  he  is  getting  goods  of  the  high- 
est quality  at  remarkably  low  prices. 

Exact  proof  in  support  of  this  view  is 
very  difficult  to  obtain,  but  on  its  face  the 


circular  merits  most  severe  condemnation. 

The  best  and  strongest  protection  for 
the  purchaser  of  fixtures  is  to  be  provided 
by  transacting  his  business  with  firms  of 
approved  standing.  Only  a qualified  fix- 
ture expert  could  always  be  sure  that  the 
descriptive  matter  covered  the  specifica- 
tions of  goods  of  the  highest  quality,  and 
even  then  the  unscrupulous  manufacturer 
has  opportunities  to  furnish  goods  which 
will  fall  short  of  giving  complete  satisfac- 
tion. 

It  might  be  added  that  the  Store  Equip- 
ment Manufacturers’  Association,  the 
membership  of  which  is  composed  largely 
of  manufacturers  of  display  equipment,  is 
concerning  itself  with  advertising  of  this 
nature,  and  is  seeking  means  to  give  the 
purchaser  some  sort  of  assurance  that 
with  certain  manufacturers  he  may  safely 
deal  without  being  on  his  guard  at  every 
turn.  The  organization,  in  short,  is  striv- 
ing to  put  the  display  fixture  business  on  a 
higher  plane.  Its  efforts  merit  encour- 
agement, and,  doubtless,  the  time  will  come 
— and  that  shortly — when  membership  in 
the  organization  will  in  itself  be  a sign  of 
safeguard  to  the  purchaser. 

♦ 

Big  and  Up  to  Date 


Prominent  Features  of  the  New  Store  of 
Frederick  & Nelson,  Seattle 

Work  has  been  started  on  a new  department 
store  building  for  Frederick  & Nelson,  Seattle, 
Wash.  The  structure  will  cost  $1,200,000.  It 
will  occupy  an  area  250  ft.  square,  and  will  be 
five  stories  above  ground,  with  two  basements. 
Extending  100  ft.  from  the  north  end  there  will 
also  be  a sixth  story.  The  construction  will  be 
reinforced  concrete,  with  facing  of  cream-colored 
terra  cotta. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  concern  to  make  the 
new  store,  in  construction  and  equipment,  as 
fine  as  any  in  the  country.  For  the  last  two 
years  D.  E.  Frederick  and  others  connected  with 
the  firm  have  been  planning  the  entire  arrange- 
ment and  equipment  and  consulting  with  experts, 
so  as  to  get  the  best  devices  and  ideas. 

The  new  building  is  to  be  finished  and  ready 
for  occupancy  by  July  1 of  the  coming  year. 
There  will  be  six  entrances  for  the  public,  two 
on  each  of  three  thoroughfares.  Trucks  bring- 
ing in  goods  and  wagons  going  out  for  delivery 
will  enter  and  depart  from  the  store  interior,  being 
raised  or  lowered  by  elevators  to  whatever  floor 
is  desired.  Spiral  chutes  will  lead  from  every 
floor  to  the  shipping  room. 

Among  the  features  will  be  a tea-room,  a 
grill-room,  rest-rooms  and  an  auditorium.  On 
the  sixth  floor  there  will  be  sun-courts,  rest- 
rooms and  a lunch-room  for  the  employees. 

With  its  437,500  sq.  ft.,  or  over  10  acres  of 
floor  space,  the  new  building  will  give  the  con- 
cern a great  increase  in  facilities. 

> 

Economisms 


Some  of  the  serious  results  that  are  apt  to 
follow  the  sudden  death  of  a partner,  officer  or 
important  employee  may  be  largely  offset  if  the 
life  of  the  deceased  has  been  adequately  insured 
in  favor  of  the  firm  or  corporation. 


There  are  many  retailers  who  realize  how 
much  better  off  their  neighbors  would  be  if  he 
paid  a little  more  attention  to  his  own  affairs  and 
a little  less  to  those  of  others.  There  are  not 
quite  so  many,  however,  who  appreciate  that  they 
themselves  still  have  something  to  learn  in  this 
regard. 
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“PLAYING  STRAIGHT 

The  big,  successful  business  is  built  largely  on  the  foundation  of  “playing  straight”  with  customers. 

But  the  successful  merchant  is  also  a stickler  for  eliminating  waste. 

In  selling  goods  by  the  yard,  an  inch  or  two  here  and  there  may  not  seem  worth  bothering  with,  but  it  is  the  nickels,  not  the  dollars;  the 
inches,  not  the  yards,  that  pull  down  the  profit  totals  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Eagle  Standard  Steel  Yard  Measures 

tell  the  clerk  exactly  how  much  goods  he  is  cutting.  The  raised  knobs  will  not  catch  the  goods.  The  deep-cut  markings  are  always  plainly 
legible.  Eagle  Measures  are  sunk  into  the  edge  of  the  counter.  No  hunting  for  a measure,  and  it  reminds  the  clerks  to  be  accurate. 

Play  straight  with  your  customers;  give  them  full  measure,  by  all  means,  but  play  straight  with  yourself  as  well,  by  cutting  your  piece 
goods  accurately — the  Eagle  way. 


Eagle  Square  Manufacturing  Company 

SOUTH  SHAFTSBURY,  VERMONT 


Home  of  High  Class  Measuring  Devices 


Established  1817 


Distributing  Agents  in  Principal  Cities 


for  this 

Sign  Book  | 

Before  you  [invest  a dollar  in  signs,  get  this  32-page  book 


filled  with  pictures  of  the  kind  of  signs  the  foremost  stores 
are  using  to  advertise  their  name,  merchandise  and  service. 

JAS.  H.  MATTHEWS  & CO. 

Forbes  Field  Established  1850  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Rest  Room 

furnished  in 
hand-caned 

Bentwood 
Furniture 

(Can  also  be  had  upholstered) 

Quick  shipments  from  stock  on  hand. 
We  have  innumerable  variety  of  de- 
signs and  finishes  to  fit  any  decorations, 
including  rockers,  settees,  lounges, 
child’s  furniture,  etc. 

Catalogs  on  application. 


JACOB  & JOSEF  KOHN,  INC. 

110-112  West  27th  Street 
New  York 
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PONTINE  SALES  DEPT. 
120  Broadway,  New  York 


MOTOR  COAT  of 
pomtiee  has  that 
elusive  air  of  re- 
^ strained  snarl- 
mess  to  which  all 
good  dressers  aspire — hut 
few  achieve ! 


This  mew  leatherlike  fabric 
with  its  reverse  side  of 
silk,  its  varied  textures 
and  color  combinations, 
each  more  beautiful  than 
the  other,  opens  up  a new 
and  boundless  field  of 
style  possibilities. 


For  motor,  street  and 
sport  wear;  for  hats,  capes, 
bags  and  trimmings — 
pontine  inspires  am  end- 
less chain  of  ideas. 


’Tis  a necessary  line  for 
stores  of  style  prestige. 
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Value  of  Co-operation 

This  article  is  designed  to  show,  mainly  to 
merchants  in  smaller  centers,  some  of  the  advan- 
tages which  retailers  may  derive  from  working 
together  for  the  general  benefit. 

This  is  the  day  of  organization,  of  the 
bringing  together  of  men  and  concerns 
which,  though  competitors,  have  mutual 
interests  in  many  directions.  Thus  the 
! formation  of  new  associations  of  various 
interests  for  their  mutual  benefit  and  pro- 
tection goes  on  apace.  And  as  regards 
manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  retailers 
alike,  the  dry  goods  trade  of  the  country 
is  no  excepton  to  the  rule.  We  now  have 
an  aggressive  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  as  well  as  an  active  and  well- 
managed  National  Wholesale  Dry  Goods 
Association.  In  addition,  a number  of 
State  associations  have  been  formed  by 
dry  goods  retailers,  and  in  certain  cities 
also  there  are  local  dry  goods  associa- 
tions. 

Some  idea  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  such  organizations  is  again  afforded  by 
the  enthusiastic  and  resultful  gathering 
of  merchants  and  merchandise  men  held 
in  New  York  this  week  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso- 
ciation. A report  of  this  meeting  of  dry 
goods  men  is  presented  elsewhere  in  this 
issue. 

In  the  great  majority  of  centers,  how- 
ever, an  association  of  retailers,  to  be 
effective,  must  of  necessity  include  mer- 
chants and  concerns  who  are  engaged  in 
various  lines  of  trade.  Such  organiza- 
tions are  numerous.  They  have  fully 
proved  their  worth,  and  from  time  to  time 
the  Economist  has  presented  reports  of 
particular  affairs  pulled  off  by  such  local 
associations  of  retailers,  these  articles 
showing  both  the  manner  in  which  the 
members  co-operated  for  their  mutual 
benefit  and  the  extent  of  the  results  ob- 
tained. 

Prominent  among  enterprises  of  this 
sort  are  Fashion  Shows,  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  participation  in  such  events 
has  not  been  confined  to  stores  handling 
women’s  wear,  men’s  clothing,  millinery 
and  other  lines  which,  in  the  minds  of 
most  of  us,  are  more  closely  associated 


with  fashion,  but  also  lines  of  merchan- 
dise of  a more  general  character.  In  a 
recent  issue  we  reported  what  had  been 
done  in  this  direction  in  a small  town  in 
New  Jersey,  about  fifty  miles  from  New 
York.  We  have  a few  reprints  of  this 
article  on  hand  and  will  be  pleased  to 
send  one  to  any  subscriber  on  request. 

Naturally,  there  are  various  other 
co-operative  methods  for  attracting  trade 


How  to  Sell  It 

This  is  the  title  of  the  Econo- 
mist’s World-Wide  Number  of 
Oct.  7,  the  keynote  of  which  is 
Domination — Leadership. 

Numbers  of  retail  merchants  will 
tell  in  what  respects  their  store 
dominates  in  its  community  and 
how  this  domination  has  been  se- 
cured. 

For  the  salespeople  in  each  de- 
partment we  shall  print  some  sug- 
gestions that  are  entirely  new  and 
exceptionally  broadening  and  in- 
spiring. 

Photos  showing  the  use  of  ideas 
in  the  display  of  merchandise  will 
be  another  unusually  helpful  fea- 
ture. Then,  too,  several  advertis- 
ing managers  will  tell  of  their 
stores’  most  successful  merchan- 
dising event. 

Still  other  features — and  all  the 
regular  departments. 

ffp  ■ -»v-  -u  x 1 

to  the  town,  but  those  which  have  been 
adopted  in  the  case  of  Fashion  Shows  are 
applicable  in  many  respects  to  events  of 
a more  or  less  different  character.  Among 
these,  for  example,  is  the  holding  of  united 
displays  and  special  sales  of  merchandise 
during  certain  weeks  or  on  certain  days. 
Other  methods  for  keeping  trade  at  home 
and  for  making  the  town  more  prominent 
as  a central  market  can  be  developed,  espe- 
cially when  certain  opportune  occasions 
arise. 

Another  direction  in  which  such  a local 


organization  will  many  times  repay  the 
outlay  of  time  and  money  involved  in  its 
establishment  and  maintenance  is  in  the 
handling  of  problems  which  from  time  to 
time  present  themselves  to  all  merchants. 
The  Economist  has  shown  exhaustively 
what  has  been  done  by  associations  of 
retailers  in  a dozen  or  more  of  the  coun- 
try’s larger  centers  for  the  minimizing 
of  the  abuse  by  the  public  of  the  privilege 
of  returning  goods. 

In  like  manner,  the  action  of  retailers 
through  their  association  greatly  simpli- 
fies the  proper  handling  of  requests  for 
contributions  to  churches,  charitable  so- 
cieties and  similar  institutions,  or  for  the 
placing  of  ads  in  programs,  etc.  Through 
their  association,  too,  retailers  can  deal 
much  more  satisfactorily  with  such  propo- 
sitions as  souvenir  or  other  special  num- 
bers of  newspapers  in  cases  where  out- 
siders would  reap  practically  all  the 
benefit. 

The  important  advantage  in  matters 
like  the  foregoing  is  that  each  concern  is 
sure  that  action  similar  to  its  own  will 
be  taken  by  practically  all  the  other  stores 
in  the  city.  Therefore,  none  need  fear 
that  his  non-compliance  with  a request  or 
his  non-acceptance  of  a proposition  will 
have  costly  consequences. 

Another  direction  in  which  merchants 
can  protect  themselves  when  thus  banded 
together  is  in  discouraging  the  advent  of 
transient  dealers  or  “fly-by-night”  con- 
cerns which  would  otherwise  locate  tem- 
porarily in  their  town  and  scoop  up  con- 
siderable trade  without  bearing  any  of  the 
responsibilities,  such  as  taxes,  assumed  by 
the  regular  merchants. 

Again,  through  the  closer  intercourse 
which  flows  from  the  meetings  of  an  ac- 
tive and  progressive  organization  mer- 
chants are  brought  together  on  a new  and 
more  friendly  basis.  This  in  itself  tends 
to  prevent  one  serious  source  of  loss, 
namely,  ill-advised  competition,  expressed, 
as  is  too  often  the  case,  in  ruinous  price- 
cutting. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  one  of 
the  important  activities  of  such  organiza- 
tions is  the  due  interchange  of  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  credits.  The  Economist 
recently  presented  some  valuable  infor- 
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mation  as  to  the  methods  pursued  in  this 
direction  by  an  association  of  retailers  in 
a large  center. 

Revision  of  store  hours,  including  the 
adoption  of  a half-holiday  per  week  dur- 
ing the  summer,  is  another  matter  which 
can  be  satisfactorily  handled  by  means  of 
an  association. 

Valuable  results  have  been  obtained  by 
the  retail  associations  in  many  centers  in 
the  way  of  minimizing  or  eliminating  such 
evils  as  the  use  of  trading  stamps  and  other 
premium  coupons.  The  co-operative  pur- 
chase of  supplies  also  suggests  itself  as  a 
direction  in  which  associations  can  help 
their  members,  especially  in  times  like  the 
present  when  the  cost  of  many  articles 
used  by  the  store  has  been  so  greatly  in- 
creased. 

One  important  direction  in  which  an 
organization  of  retailers  can  well  afford  to 
be  active  is  in  the  improvement  of  its  city 
— or  town — making  it  a more  attractive 
place  in  which  to  trade  and  thus  bringing 
to  it  additional  consumers  from  the  coun- 
try-side and  from  near-by  centers.  Since 
they  profit  largely  by  work  of  this  kind, 
retail  merchants  find  it  well  worth  while 
to  take  a prominent  part  in  the  beautify- 
ing of  their  city  and  in  providing  conveni- 
ences for  the  townspeople  and  for  out-of- 
town  visitors.  Good  roads,  well-paved 
streets,  clean  sidewalks,  carefully  tended 
parks,  adequate  lighting  facilities,  suit- 
able parking  places  for  automobiles  and 
teams — these  are  but  a few  of  the  advan- 
tages which  merchants  often  strive  to  have 
their  local  government  provide.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  the  important  matter  of  fire 
protection  and  fire-fighting  equipment  and 
the  adoption  of  other  precautions  which 
tend  to  lower  fire  insurance  rates.  In 
many  cases,  too,  much  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  reducing  charges  for  electric  cur- 
rent, gas,  etc. 

Local  organizations  find  it  well  worth 
while  to  join  with  State  or  national  asso- 
ciations in  movements  for  the  good  of  all 
concerned ; for  example,  the  obtaining  of 
better  and  cheaper  transportation  facili- 
ties, including  freight,  express  and  pas- 
senger. And  while  working  for  the  en- 
actment of  desirable  legislation  in  the  town 
or  in  the  city,  the  association  can  offer 
effective  opposition  to  the  passing  of  un- 
necessary or  unwise  laws  or  ordinances. 

There  are  two  courses  of  action,  how- 
ever, which  an  association  of  retailers 
should  carefully  avoid.  One  is  the  antag- 
onizing of  public  opinion  by  outspoken 
opposition  to  proposed  legislation  which, 
while  it  may  be  regarded  by  the  mer- 
chants as  inimical  to  their  interests,  is 
strongly  favored  by  the  public  at  large. 
Opposition  to  such  legislation  should  be 
very  carefully  expressed,  and  it  should  be 
made  clear  that  it  is  based  on  the  mer- 
chants’ regard,  not  for  their  own  interests, 
but  for  that  of  the  community  as  a whole. 

Another  important  point  is  to  avoid 
the  violation  of  any  laws,  State  or  national, 


of  an  anti-trust  or  restraint  of  trade  char- 
acter. We  have  never  heard  of  any  asso- 
ciation getting  into  any  serious  difficulty 
of  this  character.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  for  certain  members  of 
the  association,  at  least,  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  general  nature  of  the 
statutes.  In  this  way  the  possibility  of 
any  serious  difficulty  from  conflict  with 
the  law  can  readily  be  avoided. 


Beware  the  Baited  Hoofy! 

Glittering  promises  made  by  smooth-tongued 
strangers,  instead  of  alluring  the  merchant, 
ought  immediately  to  put  him  on  his  guard.  Un- 
fortunately, we  again  have  evidence  of  merchants, 
ordinarily  shrewd,  parting  with  cash  and  getting 
no  equivalent. 

At  various  times  the  Economist  has 
expressed  surprise  at  the  evidence  which 
has  come  to  us  that  merchants — extremely 
cautious  in  their  dealings  with  concerns, 
or  individuals,  with  whom  they  are  ac- 
quainted— are  at  times  so  confiding  when 
entire  strangers  come  to  them  with  a glit- 
tering proposition.  It  would  almost  seem 
that  the  more  unusual  or  even  “impossi- 
ble” the  offer  the  more  readily  it  is  ac- 
cepted, even  by  hard-headed  retailers.  In 
each  instance,  our  astonishment  was  occa- 
sioned by  a new  and  concrete  instance 
where  a merchant  or  merchants  had  been 
led  astray  by  smooth-tongued  strangers. 
Our  aim  in  mentioning  the  matter  was, 
of  course,  to  put  other  merchants  on  their 
guard  against  being  caught  in  a more  or 
less  similar  way. 

We  are  led  to  make  these  observations 
now  because  from  several  subscribers  we 
have  just  received  complaints  as  to  losses 
they  have  just  sustained  through  their 
having  been  induced  to  send  advance  re- 
mittances to  a concern  of  which  they  had 
never  before  heard.  In  this  case  their  ac- 
tion is  the  more  remarkable  because  the 
purchases  involved  had  been  solicited  by 
mail,  so  that  the  merchants  in  question,  ap- 
parently, had  plenty  of  time  to  “think  it 
over”  before  biting  at  the  unusual  propo- 
sition. 

It  is  true  that  the  circular  letter  so- 
liciting such  orders — at  least  in  some  cases 
and  perhaps  in  all — contained  a number 
of  “names”  as  references.  The  mere  print- 
ing of  the  names,  however,  did  not  prove 
the  reliability  of  their  user.  Incidentally, 
it  may  be  that  some  of  these  names  tverc 
used  with  permission.  The  Economist 
has  in  the  past  had  to  refer  to  the  careless- 
ness with  which  some  business  men  allow 
their  names  to  be  bandied  about  as  “ref- 
erences” without  due  inquiry  as  to  the 
character  of  the  people  who  are  thus  using 
them. 

In  this  case,  retailers  who  failed  to 
have  their  suspicions  aroused — even  by 
such  an  extraordinary  requirement  as  the 
payment  of  money  down  far  in  advance  of 
date  of  shipment — now  find,  to  their  cha- 
grin, that  the  concern  which  they  trusted, 


but  which  did  not  trust  them,  claims  tc 
have  got  into  financial  difficulties.  It  in 
forms  them  that  it  now  can  neither  deliver 
the  goods  ordered  nor  return  their  remit- 
tance in  full.  On  the  contrary,  the  con- 
cern asks  these  retailers  to  assist  it  irj 
keeping  out  of  bankruptcy  by  accepting  i 
fraction  of  their  own  money!  Of  th( 
goods  they  ordered  they  will  get  none,  anc 
for  the  balance  of  their  funds  they  majS 
“have  to  whistle.” 

This  case,  which  in  its  results  is  sc 
galling  to  the  otherwise  wide-awake  re- 
tailers who  were  led  into  the  snare,  will 
of  course,  be  one  only  in  a lengthening 
chain  of  get-rich-quick  schemes  in  whicl 
merchants  will  be  invited  to  participate 
We  make  it  known,  therefore,  in  this  brief 
manner  with  the  view  of  again  putting 
merchants  on  their  guard. 

Not  every  stranger  is  a crook  by  anj 
means.  But  if  a stranger  asks  you  to  give 
him  money  in  advance — that  is,  if  he 
plainly  tells  you  he  will  not  trust  you — asl 
yourself,  “Why  should  I trust  him?”  Alsc 
be  extremely  careful  in  signing  contracts 
To  use  the  Economist’s  old-time  watch-; 
word : Make  sure  what  you  sign ! Be  es- 
pecially cautious  with  strangers  who  offei 
you  some  extraordinary  inducement,  anc 
immediately  follow  it  with  a demand  foi 
your  signature  to  some  involved  contract 
or  for  a substantial  advance  payment. 

— ♦ 

New  National  Movement 

“More  Business  Men  in  Congress!”  is  the 
slogan  of  a league  of  New  Jersey  business  men 
whose  aim  is  the  promotion  of  the  idea  thus  ex- 
pressed. Its  original  purpose  was  the  nomination 
and  election  of  a manufacturer  as  a Representa- 
tive from  the  prominent  manufacturing  State, 
but  recognition  of  its  general  purpose  has  spread 
to  such  a degree  that  inquiries  as  to  the  extension 
of  its  work  are  now  being  received  from  all  parts1 
of  the  Union. 

The  League’s  officers  are:  Peter  Campbell, 

treasurer  of  the  Nairn  Linoleum  Co.,  Newark, 
and  Myron  W.  Robinson  of  Hackensack,  presi- 
dent of  the  Crex  Carpet  Co. 
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Merchants  and  Merchandise  Men  Exchange  Views 


National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  Brings  Together  Representatives  of  Stores  in  Many  Sections 
of  the  Country — All  Declare  Results  to  Be  of  Great  Value 


IB- 

The  meeting  of  merchants  and  merchandise  men  called  by 
a the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  held  at  the  Hotel 
Astor  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  this  week  exceeded  even 
..  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  organization’s  officers. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  members  of  firms  and  merchandise  men 
in  various  sections  of  the  country  have 
been  brought  together  in  such  numbers  for 
the  discussion  of  every-day  problems  in  re- 
tailing. There  is  every  indication  that  the 
gathering  in  question  will  be  but  the  fore- 
runner of  a number  of  meetings  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  at  which  such  problems 
will  be  taken  up  and  talked  over  for  mutual 
benefit. 

The  attendance  in  itself  gave  proof  of 
the  standing  which  the  Association  is  ac- 
quiring among  the  retailers  of  the  country. 
As  the  register  shows,  stores  in  nineteen 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  were 
represented.  In  numbers,  moreover,  the  attendance  was  fully 
equal  to  that  which  had  marked  even  the  annual  conventions  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Association,  an  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
great  progress  made  by  the  organization  of  late. 


President  Rike 


For  Small  and  Large  Stores 

While  many  large  stores  were  represented,  the  point  was 
emphasized  at  various  times  during  the  sessions  that  the  Asso- 
ciation was  designed  to  aid  small  concerns,  as  well  as  large,  and 
that  all  dry  goods  stores  throughout  the  country  can  derive 
from  membership  therein  many  advantages  that  are  of  a prac- 
tical and  remunerative  character. 

All  of  the  addresses  on  the  program  were  followed  by  dis- 
cussions, which,  in  some  cases,  were  animated.  The  meeting 
was  a strictly  business  one  from  start  to  finish,  and  each  session 
was  marked  by  an  interchange  of  experiences,  methods  of  prac- 
tice, etc.,  which  will  unquestionably  prove  of  great  value  to  all 
present.  Altogether,  the  meeting  affords  the  best  possible 
augury  for  an  unprecedently  large  gathering  at  the  next  annual 
convention. 

Welcomed  by  President 


The  meeting  was  opened  promptly  at  10  o’clock  on  Tuesday 
morning  by  Elbridge  L.  Howe,  the  Association’s  executive  secre- 
tary, who  acted  as  chairman  during  the  sessions.  After  briefly 
outlining  the  purposes  of  the  meeting  and  impressing  the  hope 
that  all  would  participate  in  the  discussion  of  the  various  sub- 
jects brought  up,  Mr.  Howe  called  on  Fred  H.  Rike,  president 
of  the  Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  president  of  the 
Association,  for  an  address  of  welcome. 


Value  of  Scientific  Methods 


After  emphasizing  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  a 

meeting,  and  reminding  his  hearers 
that  they  would  receive  in  proportion 
as  they  gave  by  their  active  participa- 
tion in  the  sessions,  Mr.  Rike  said  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  merchants  of  the 
present  day  to  develop  as  far  as  pos- 
sible scientific  methods  in  the  opera- 
tion of  their  stores.  He  illustrated 
his  remarks  by  reference  to  the  sci- 
ence of  chemistry,  which,  he  said,  con- 
sisted in  separating  things  into  their 
elements  and  in  putting  the  elements 
together  and  observing  the  reaction. 

r-n  • i , IT  He  advised  the  establishment  of  a 

tlbridge  L.  Howe  , . . , 

merchandising  course  m some  great 

university,  referring  to  the  lack  of  instruction  in  business  meth- 
ods which  now  characterizes  our  college  courses. 

Mr.  Rike  called  particular  attention  to  the  work  which  is 


now  being  conducted  by  the  Association  in  behalf  of  its  members 
in  the  direction  of  standardizing  accounting  methods,  so  that 
merchants  in  talking  together  as  to  the  results  shown  by  their 
store  systems  may  be  able  to  “speak  the  same  language” ; in  other 
words,  that  a basis  of  comparison  may  be  provided,  such  as 
under  the  diverse  methods  now  employed  is  not  possible. 

Referring  to  the  Economist’s  recent  request  to  merchants 
for  a few  words  as  to  the  directions  in  which  their  store  domi- 
nates and  as  to  how  this  leadership  was  accomplished,  Mr.  Rike 
touched  on  some  of  the  conditions  and  methods  which  tend  to 
give  a store  leadership.  He  referred,  in  particular,  to  store 
personality,  saying  that  a store  should  possess  this,  just  as  other 
institutions  and  just  as  cities  have  personality. 

He  spoke  in  a humorous  way  of  the  statistics  which  show 
what  the  “average  man”  consumes  and  does,  and  urged  each 
merchant  to  make  his  business  better  than  the  average. 

President  Rike  concluded  with  an  appeal  for  the  support  and 
interest  of  every  member  in  behalf  of  the  National  Association. 

Retailer  and  Manufacturer 

The  next  speaker  on  the  program  was  Lew  Hahn,  editor  of 
Women’s  Wear,  who  spoke  of  “The  Importance  of  Right  Rela- 
tions Between  Buyer  and  Seller.”  He  expressed  the  opinion  that 
it  was  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  if  retailers  would  treat  manu- 
facturers and  other  wholesalers  with  the  consideration  that  they 
(the  retailers)  give  to  their  own  customers,  right  relations  be- 
tween the  two  interests  would  be  speedily  established. 

Mr.  Hahn  summed  up  the  attitude 
on  the  part  of  retailers  by  which  such 
relations  could  be  maintained  as,  first, 
courtesy ; second,  care ; and  third, 
watchfulness.  He  especially  advised 
courtesy  toward  wholesale  salesmen  on 
the  part  of  buyers  for  retail  stores, 
giving  instances  which  had  come  un- 
der his  own  observation  of  serious 
lack  of  consideration  on  the  part  of 
the  buyer. 

Gratuities  to  Buyers 

Mr.  Hahn  then  touched  on  the 
temptations  which  are  placed  before 
the  buyer,  and  which  he  bluntly  described  as  “graft,”  citing  one 
or  two  flagrant  examples  of  indifference  on  the  part  of  retail 
merchants  to  the  acceptance  of  gratuities  and  favors  by  their  de- 
partment heads.  He  emphatically  expressed  the  opinion  that 
most  buyers  are  honest,  but  that  some  are  inclined  to  be  careless, 
and  accept  favors  to  which  they  have  no  right. 

While  on  the  subject  of  watchfulness,  Mr.  Hahn  spoke  of  the 
evils  resulting  from  cancellation  of  orders.  He  particularly  ad- 
vised that  merchants  keep  a record  showing  how  profitably  or 
otherwise  goods  have  sold,  so  that  they  may  know  whether  it 
pays  to  continue  handling  goods  of  certain  manufacturers. 

Protecting  the  Buyer 

I.  G.  Goldsmith,  general  manager  for  the  Strouss-Hirshberg 
Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  started  a lively  discussion  based  on  Mr. 
Hahn’s  remarks  as  to  the  temptations  offered  to  retail  buyers 
by  wholesalers  and  their  representatives.  Mr.  Goldsmith  said 
that  his  house  had  so  arranged  matters  as  to  lessen  as  much 
as  possible  the  temptations  for  their  buyers,  particularly  by 
liberality  in  the  matter  of  expense  accounts  while  in  the  market 
and  paying  for  admission  to  such  places  as  buyers  should  fre- 
quent for  information  as  well  as  for  amusement. 

Alfred  B.  Koch,  president  of  the  La  Salle  & Koch  Co.,  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  and  the  vice-president  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  said  that  his  house  had  found  that  its  buyers 
preferred  a stated  amount  for  their  stay,  per  day,  while  in  the 
market,  adding  that  a liberal  amount  was  given  to  each  buyer 
by  his  concern.  Mr.  Koch  suggested  that  the  organization  take 
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up  the  matter  with  manufacturers,  with  a view  to  the  discourage- 
ment of  gifts,  etc. 

Management  of  Buyers 

Samuel  Mundheim  of  the  Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  Inc., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  who  remarked  that  he  had  had  long  experience 
in  manufacturing  as  well  as  in  retailing,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  it  was  a good  thing  for  buyers  to  associate  with  the  right 
kind  of  salesmen  and  manufacturers,  as  from  them  the  buyer 
could  obtain  helpful  ideas. 

F.  W.  Coombs,  a director  and  merchandise  man  of  the  Jordan- 
Marsh  Co.,  Boston,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  graft  evil  was 
largely  exaggerated.  He  also  said  he  believed  in  paying  buyers 
a commission  on  increased  volume  of  business. 

The  moral  issues  of  the  problem  were  dealt  with  by  Donald 
Dey  of  Dey  Bros.  & Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  He  also  touched  on 
the  question  whether  reduction  in  price  or  scientific  method  in 
merchandising  was  more  conducive  to  increase  in  sales. 

Others  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  were : F.  M.  Lee,  of 
the  John  Taylor  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  R.  M.  Chal- 
mers, of  the  John  G.  Myers  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. ; William  Jardine, 
vice-president  of  the  Gilchrist  Co.,  Boston;  W.  W.  Everett,  first 
vice-president  of  Woodward  & Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C. ; L. 
Bamberger,  of  L.  Bamberger  & Co..  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  George 
Pasmore,  a merchandise  manager  for  the  Greenhut  Co.,  New 
York. 

The  Ideal  Buyer 

Simon  J.  Shwartz,  of  the  Maison  Blanche  Co.,  New  Orleans, 
La.,  followed  with  an  address  on  “The  Ideal  Buyer.”  He  de- 
scribed the  title  “buyer”  as  a misnomer,  and  suggested  the  sub- 
stitution for  it  of  the  phrase  “depart- 
ment manager,”  on  the  ground  that  the 
position  calls  for  a great  deal  more  than 
the  purchasing  of  merchandise.  “Too 
many  buyers,”  he  said,  “are  buyers  only, 
and  leave  the  details  of  their  work  to 
their  assistants.” 

He  described  the  ideal  buyer  as  one 
who  studies  his  goods,  manages  his 
salespeople,  instructs  those  under  him, 
watches  the  demands  of  customers,  and 
spends  as  much  time  as  possible  in  his 
department. 

Buying,  Mr.  Shwartz  continued, 
should  be  done  in  the  morning,  when 
business  is  least  active,  and  department  heads  should  include 
in  their  record  of  purchases  the  dates  of  delivery.  The  store, 
he  said,  gets  best  service  from  manufacturers  who  receive  fair 
treatment  from  buyers.  Buyers  should  be  prompt  in  keep- 
ing appointments  and  thereby  make  the  best  use  of  their  time, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  wholesale  salesmen.  The  buyer  should 
show  the  salesman  that  he  knows  his  merchandise,  but  should 
never  be  dictatorial.  Above  all,  he  must  know  how  to  get  infor- 
mation from  others. 

One  Buying  Policy 

Mr.  Shwartz  expressed  his  emphatic  opinion  as  to  the  unwis- 
dom of  buying  goods  of  similar  character  from  too  many  con- 
cerns, on  the  ground  that  by  concentrating  one’s  purchases  one 
could  obtain  better  terms  and  service  from  the  seller. 

His  address  was  followed  by  a discussion,  with  particular 
reference  to  this  last  suggestion.  Among  those  taking  part 
were:  Mr.  Rike;  J.  B.  Shea,  vice-president  of  the  Joseph  Horne 
Co.,  Pittsburgh ; J.  J.  Buell  and  J.  V.  Daily  of  The  Fair,  Chicago ; 
S.  F.  Iszard  of  the  S.  F.  Iszard  Co.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  George  A. 
Laubach  of  Wm.  Laubach  & Sons,  Easton,  Pa. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  “bunching  one’s 
hits,”  as  advised  by  Mr.  Shwartz,  gave  the  buyer  advantages 
along  the  lines  suggested,  but  that  it  would  be  a serious  error  to 
carry  the  method  so  far  as  to  lead  a buyer  not  to  look  at  new  lines. 

In  responding  to  some  of  these  comments  Mr.  Shwartz  made 
it  very  clear  that  his  views  were  in  accord  with  those  that  had 
been  brought  out.  President  Rike  suggested  that  the  members 
of  the  Association  develop  new  merchandise  sources  by  requiring 
that  their  buyers  look  at  everybody’s  line. 

The  first  number  on  the  program  of  the  afternoon  session  was 
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an  address  by  S.  H.  Ditchett,  editor  of  the  Dry  Goods  Econo- 
mist, on  “Market  Conditions.”  Starting  with  the  factors  which 
now  tend  to  high  prices,  he  cited  as  the  principal  ones  at  the 
present  time:  The  very  much  enlarged  foreign  outlet;  the  in- 
creased ability  of  millions  of  workers  to  consume  merchandise, 
because  of  their  higher  wages;  increased  cost  of  production 
because  of  higher  raw  materials,  dyes,  etc.,  and  the  greater 
amount  of  weekly  payrolls  in  mills 
and  factories,  and  a less  than  nor- 
mal increase  in  manufacturing  facil- 
ities. 

After  adducing  an  array  of  facts 
and  figures  in  support  of  this  sum- 
mary, Mr.  Ditchett  presented  the  con- 
ditions tending  in  the  other  direction, 
these  being:  the  general  advance  in 
the  cost  of  commodities,  which  has 
left  the  consumer  with  a subnormal 
balance  for  the  purchase  of  merchan- 
dise other  than  strict  necessities ; the 
fact  that  salaried  people,  as  a rule, 
have  had  no  increase  in  pay  and  with 
higher  expenses  must  economize,  especially  on  luxuries;  the  de- 
crease in  immigration  during  the  war,  which  has  lessened  the 
country’s  consuming  power,  and  the  probable  decrease  of  con- 
sumption in  agricultural  districts  as  a result  of  the  poor  crops 
of  the  present  season. 

He  said  that  the  indications  pointed  to  the  continuance  of 
the  extraordinarily  high  prices,  and  concluded  by  urging  the 
importance  of  a revision  of  the  established,  familiar  retail  prices 
so  as  to  provide  an  adequate  profit. 

S.  E.  Kaufman  of  the  S.  E.  Kaufman  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
endorsed  the  conclusions  reached  by  Mr.  Ditchett  as  being  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  a leading  merchant  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. 

Retailers  and  Trademarks 

“Branded  Merchandise  and  Reducing  of  Terms”  were  the 
two  subjects  of  an  address  by  F.  W.  Coombs,  a director  and 
merchandise  manager  for  the  Jordan-Marsh  Co.,  Boston.  He 
advised  merchants  to  go  carefully  through  their  stocks  and  find 
out  to  what  extent  they  were  carrying  branded  or  trademarked 
articles.  He  predicted  that  if  they  did  so  they  would  be  sur- 
prised at  the  results.  “Compare  these  lines  in  quality  and  profit 
with  merchandise  that  is  not  advertised  with  a trade  name,”  he 
added,  “and  you  will  be  further  surprised.”  He  gave  instances 
where  a branded  article  sold  at  a higher  price  to  the  consumer 
than  an  article  of  similar  quality  distributed  by  the  retailer  with- 
out a brand. 

Mr.  Coombs  urged  that  the  retailer  ought  to  sell  his  goods 
under  his  own  brand  and  thus  get  whatever  benefit  is  derived 
from  the  use  of  a trademark.  He  assured  the  merchants  present 
that  their  names  meant  more  to  their  customers  than  did  either 
trademarks  on  merchandise  or  the  names  of  manufacturers. 

But  Little  Price  Cutting 

He  scored  the  Stephens-Ashurst  price  maintenance  bill,  and 
said  that  it  would  encourage  an  increasing  number  of  branded 
and  advertised  lines  of  merchandise. 

Referring  to  the  claims  of  the  price-maintenance  advocates 
as  to  the  extent  of  price  cutting,  Mr.  Coombs  cited  a careful 
examination  which  had  been  made  of  the  advertising  in  five 
Boston  newspapers  with  a view  of  ascertaining  the  extent  to 
which  such  claims  are  justified.  This  investigation,  he  said,  had 
shown  that  out  of  all  the  advertising  in  question  for  a certain 
period,  less  than  one-third  of  one  per  cent  showed  such  price- 
cutting. 

Importance  of  Cash  Discounts 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Coombs  in  regard  to  the  reduction  of 
terms  had  to  do  with  an  effort  that  is  now  being  made  by  certain 
manufacturers  to  cut  down  the  cash  discount  or  do  away  with 
it  altogether.  He  pointed  out  the  important  part  played  by  the 
cash  discount  in  the  store’s  opportunity  for  net  profits,  and  said 
that  in  some  stores  all  the  net  profits  shown  at  the  end  of  a year 
were  made  up  of  the  cash  discounts. 

Mr.  Coombs’  address  led  to  a lively  discussion  on  the  cash 
discount  question.  William  H.  Hager  of  Hager  & Bro.,  Lancas- 
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ter,  Pa.,  suggested  that  a conference  on  this  subject  be  held  be- 
tween a committe  of  the  Association  and  representatives  of  man- 
ufacturers. Mr.  Goldsmith,  Mr.  Rike  and  H.  W.  Eldredge  of 
George  Wyman  & Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  as  well  as  Mr.  Coombs, 
also  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Rike  referred  to  the  action  on  the  subject  of  cash  dis- 
counts taken  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  and 
suggested  that  the  meeting,  if  it  saw  fit,  might  endorse  what  the 
committee  had  done.  He  offered  a resolution  to  this  effect,  and 
it  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Ten  Years’  Development 

The  next  address  on  the  program  was  by  W.  W.  Everett,  first 
vice-president  and  manager  of  Woodward  & Lathrop,  Wash- 
ington, his  subject  being,  “The  Change 
in  Merchandising  Methods  of  the  Past 
Decade.”  Recalling  the  extraordinarily 
active  buying  which  occurred  during 
1906  and  1907  up  to  the  time  of  the 
panic  in  that  year,  Mr.  Everett  said  that 
since  then  the  practice  of  buying  in 
small  quantities  has  prevailed  until  after 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  “Since 
then,”  said  he,  “such  marked  changes  in 
conditions  have  occurred  that  retailers 
feel  like  beginners  and  wonder  they 
have  done  so  well.” 

He  emphasized  the  importance  of 
other  selling  points  in  merchandise  than 
that  of  price,  namely,  quality,  newness  and  service.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  constantly  growing  cost  of  doing  business,  largely 
as  a result  of  the  extent  of  the  service  and  conveniences  provided 
by  stores  for  customers,  including  the  carrying  of  free  deliveries 
to  an  unreasonable  degree.  He  also  spoke  of  the  changes 
brought  about  during  recent  years  by  legislation,  such  as  the  re- 
striction of  hours  of  labor  of  female  employees,  the  minimum 
wage  movement,  the  training  of  help,  etc. 


Urged  Co-operation 

Mr.  Everett  expressed  the  opinion  that  reduction  of  expenses 
could  be  effected  only  by  co-operation  on  the  part  of  retailers,  and 
as  an  example  cited  the  lessening  of  returns  in  a number  of 
centers  by  united  action  on  the  part  of  the  stores. 

He  noted  further  the  marked  improvement  in  business  ethics 
in  the  great  majority  of  stores,  mentioning  in  particular  truth 
in  advertising  and  the  lessened  use  of  exaggerated  comparative 
prices. 

On  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Everett’s  address  a number  of  facts 
relative  to  electric  lighting  costs,  obtained  by  an  investigation 
conducted  by  the  Association,  were  presented,  and  this  led  to 
a liberal  interchange  of  knowledge  and  experiences  on  the  sub- 
ject of  store  illumination  methods.  Further  discussion  was  also 

given  to  the  proposed  reduction  of  cash 
discounts. 

New  Members  Desired 

When  the  proceedings  were  re- 
sumed on  Wednesday  morning  Frank  H. 
Young,  field  secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion, made  an  eloquent  appeal  for  new 
members.  He  pointed  out  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  all  the  present  members  to 
aid  the  field  secretary  in  his  work  for 
increased  membership  by  every  means 
in  their  power. 

To  this  end  he  recommended  that 
they  endeavor  to  enlist  as  members  con- 
cerns in  their  own  city  or  State.  Mr. 
Young  said  the  volume  of  business  done  by  the  prospective  mem- 
ber was  not  a factor,  adding : “Of  the  present  membership,  some 
concerns  do  a business  of  $100,000  a year,  while  others  do  from 
$15,000,000  to  $18,000,000  per  year.” 

Some  Retail  Problems 


Donald  Dey 


Samuel  Mundheim,  merchandise  manager  for  the  Kauf- 
mann  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  was  the  first  speaker 
in  the  set  proceedings,  his  subject  being  “The  Return  of  Mer- 
chandise, and  Other  Problems.” 


Mr.  Mundheim  dwelt  on  the  extent  of  the  problem  created 
by  unreasonable  demands  on  the  part  of  their  customers,  and 
cited  the  concerted  action  taken  by  stores  in  St.  Louis,  Cleveland, 
Toledo  and  other  centers  to  lessen  returns  as  a proof  of  the 
prevalence  of  a desire  for  reform  on  the  part  of  the  trade. 

“A  very  large  proportion  of  our  stock,”  said  he,  “and  I dare 
say  this  of  each  of  you,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  public  at  all  times. 
Such  stock  invariably  suffers  while  out  of  the  possession  of  its 
owner.  As  for  our  store,  we  have  managed  to  reduce  the  quan- 
tity of  our  stock  which  is  held  by  customers  by  the  enforcement 
of  a four-day  limit  on  the  return  privilege.  Since  this  limita- 
tion has  been  enforced  our  returns  have  decreased  fully  six  per 
cent.” 

Suggests  Legislation 

Expressing  the  opinion  that  no  one  store  is  strong  enough 
to  fight  the  return-goods  evil  alone,  Mr.  Mundheim  suggested  the 
enactment  of  State  laws  forbidding  the  return  of  goods,  such 
laws  being  based  on  the  protection  of  the  public  from  contagious 
diseases.  He  freely  admitted  that  there  are  times  when  it  is 
necessary  for  the  customer  to  make  her  selection  of  merchandise 
at  her  home — in  the  case  of  mourning,  for  example;  and  at 
times,  as  during  the  present  epidemic,  when  children  cannot  be 
taken  to  the  store. 

Value  of  Want  Records 

Mr.  Mundheim  also  spoke  on  two  things  which  he  described 
as  of  supreme  importance — the  want  or  call  system,  and  the 
handling  of  complaints. 

He  gave  an  illustration  to  show  how  adversely  the  sales  of 
a store  are  affected  when  a customer  is  disappointed  in  finding, 
it  unable  to  supply  her  with  even  the  most 
trifling  article  of  merchandise.  She  has  to  go 
to  another  store  to  buy  it,  he  said,  and  is  liable 
thereafter  to  do  most  of  her  shopping  at  that 
other  establishment. 

How  to  Handle  Complaints 

As  to  the  handling  of  complaints,  Mr.  Mund- 
heim urged  that  they  be  handled  by  a compe- 
tent representative  of  the  concern.  He  advised 
merchants  to  read  every  complaint  received  by 
the  store,  assuring  them  that  they  would  profit 
by  so  doing.  He  described  the  average  bureau 
of  adjustment  as  inefficient  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  maintained. 

“It  simply  straightens  out  things  with  the 
customer,”  he  said,  “whereas  it  should  find  the  cause  of  com- 
plaint and  remove  it.  Too  often  the  bureau  of  adjustment  is 
merely  a clerk  charged  with  the  duty  of  pacifying  indignant  cus- 
tomers. The  customer  may  be  pacified,  but  there  is  no  means  of 
insuring  against  repetition  of  the  offense ; it  may  occur  again  at 
any  time,  and  with  disastrous  results.” 

A Legal  Opinion 

Mr.  Mundheim’s  address  was  followed  by  an  animated  dis- 
cussion on  the  return-goods  problem.  On  the  question  being 
raised  as  to  whether  prohibitory  legislation  could  be  obtained. 
Secretary  Howe  called  upon  N.  W.  Hacker,  counsel  for  the  Asso- 
ciation, for  an  opinion. 

Mr.  Hacker,  in  reply,  referred  to  the  broad  nature  of  the 
police  power  vested  in  the  State,  and  said  that  while  he  would 
prefer  at  that  moment  not  to  render  a definite  opinion  he  thought 
it  highly  probable  that  such  a law  could  be  enacted  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  health.  He  cited  the  pure-food  laws  as  more  or 
less  analogous  to  the  problem.  He  felt  very  sure,  however,  that 
such  legislation  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  national  govern- 
ment. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Hacker  indorsed  the  movement  for  greater 
uniformity  in  State  laws,  remarking  that  here  was  a case  where 
uniformity  of  legislation  would  be  especially  desirable. 

One  Cause  of  Returns 

F.  W.  Coombs,  merchandise  manager  for  the  Jordan-Marsh 
Co.,  Boston,  evidently  does  not  regard  the  return-goods  problem 
as  a serious  one.  He  said  that  his  store  had  found  that  goods 
were  held  by  customers  not  more  than  a few  days  before  being 
returned,  and  he  believed  more  than  85  per  cent  of  the  returns 
were  effected  within  a week.  He  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
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Not  only  do  the  cables  tell  of  new  style  models,  but  the  work  of  the  foremost  Paris 
designers  recently  arrived  shows  a predominance  of  bouffant  tendencies. 

Paul  Poiret,  the  style  master  of  Paris,  in  nearly  a score  of  models,  which  are  the  first  he 
has  produced  since  before  the  beginning  of  the  European  struggle,  shows  a majority  in  pro- 
nounced flares  and  bouffant  modes. 

These  late  style  innovations  are  best  produced  over  interlinings 
or  foundations  of  Witchtex,  because  no  other  lining  material  1 

possesses  the  resiliency  and  follow-the-cloth  qualities  of  this 
modern  crinoline. 

It  is  full  36  inches  wide,  put  up  in  10-yard  lengths  and  made 

Obtainable  at  most  wholesalers. 


to  retail  at  35c  the  yard, 


It  is  as  impor 


Dressmakers’  Display 

T'v  a twt  ¥ i tant  that 

Days  — A New  Idea  77 r~ 

— f/»  fort  O 


The  best  part  of  this  new  selling  plan  is  you 
don’t  have  to  cut  prices  to  get  a big  volume 
of  sales.  It  was  designed  especially  for 
the  piece  goods  and  linings  departments, 
and  has  for  its  basis  the  FREE  distribu- 
tion of  a Dressmakers’  Dictionary,  which  is 
just  off  the  press. 

Nothing  like  it  has  ever  before  been  pro- 
duced. It  is  an  educational  event  and  one 
which  should  crowd  your  store. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  the  particulars, 
write  for  our  booklet,  “Witchtex  Wisdom 
for  the  Adman.” 


your  ability  and 


shortcomings  as 


of  your  line 


J.  W.  GODDARD  & SONS 

Incorporated 

America  s Linings  Leaders 

Sole  Selling  Agents  for  Witchtex  M 

92-94-96  Bleecker  Street  < 

New  York 


ESS  TRADE 


IS  A BfpU 

This  season  the  linings  counter  is  coming  '■  r.'  ^ 7 

into  its  own.  At  no  other  time  has  the  oppor-  u\fl Plfl' f 
tunity  for  increasing  the  linings  business  and  mak-  ■■  \ ] ' v s j A |;l 

ing  new  profits  at  the  linings  counter  been  so  favorable,  w>  f | ; jf  ml  f(\ 

especially  as  regards  the  home  seamstress  field.  ^f/>  | , j1  //<  ;j 

The  home  seamstress  trade  never  has  received  the  attention  it  - jl 

deserves.  Most  stores  have  considered  it  as  a matter  of  course.  \ j ‘ /{ 

NOW  the  progressive  store  has  the  opportunity  of  making  new  linings 
profits  by  developing  this  little-exploited  field.  Witchtex  can  help  you  make 
NEW  PROFITS,  for— 

Every  Cable  from  Paris  T ells  of  a New 
Style  Variation  That  Needs  Witchtex 
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majority  of  complaints  from  customers  were  due  largely  to  inef- 
ficiency on  the  part  of  salespeople,  and  urged  the  importance  of 
more  careful  training  of  employees. 

Mr.  Goldsmith  stated  that  his  concern  had  greatly  reduced 
the  number  of  returns  by  the  use  of  safety  tags.  Another  speaker 
said  that  they  had  tried  this  method  in  their  store  and  had  dis- 
continued it  within  thirty  days.  He  added  that  the  advisability 
of  using  such  safeguards  depended  largely  on  the  character  of 
the  store’s  trade. 

Cost  of  Returns  Is  Trifling 

Mr.  Coombs  advised  his  hearers  to  find  out  what  customers 
have  abused  the  good-nature  of  the  concern,  and  then  write  them 
and  get  them  to  call  and  talk  the  matter  over.  He  said  that 
when  he  was  a buyer  he  had  thought  that  his  concern  was  en- 
tirely too  liberal  in  the  matter  of  returns.  Before  speaking  to 
them  on  the  matter,  however,  he  decided  he  had  better  make 
an  investigation  in  his  own  department.  He  did  so,  and  at  the 
end  of  six  months  found  that  the  entire  cost  of  the  returns  in 
his  department  did  not  exceed  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent. 

The  Better  Policy 

S.  F.  Iszard  of  the  S.  F.  Iszard  Co.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  frankly 
asked  the  gathering  for  advice  as  to  the  handling  of  customers 
who  make  unreasonable  demands,  giving  details  of  a flagrant 
case  on  which  he  had  recently  been  obliged  to  render  a decision, 
and  describing  his  action. 

Three  or  four  of  those  present  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
most  profitable  method  for  the  store  was  to  please  the  customer 
in  all  cases,  even  though  the  demand  might  seem  to  be  unreason- 
able. One  speaker  advised  that  all 
reasonable  claims  should  be  settled  in 
the  department,  and  that  unjust 
claims  should  be  sent  to  the  adjust- 
ment bureau.  Another  speaker  sug- 
gested that  in  most  cases  of  unrea- 
sonable demands  it  was  the  mer- 
chant’s pride  that  was  hurt,  rather 
than  his  pocket. 

In  Case  of  Holiday  Items 

Mr.  Mundheim  then  stated  that 
in  his  store,  where  the  rule  applies 
that  on  the  day  after  Christmas  cer- 
tain lines  of  strictly  holiday  goods  are 
reduced  one-half  in  price,  any  such 
article  brought  back  would  be  exchanged  only  for  some  other 
article  in  the  same  department  and  of  similar  original  value. 
If  the  article  was  returned  for  credit  it  would  be  credited  only 
at  the  lower  price  put  into  effect  at  the  close  of  the  holiday  period. 

Asked  as  to  whether  he  would  give  a refund  on  a gift  order, 
Mr.  Mundheim  replied : “We  would  refund  the  money  in  full 

if  the  customer  brought  the  order  back,  but  we  would  not  refund 
the  money  to  the  person  to  whom  the  order  was  given.” 

In  response  to  another  query,  he  added:  “In  our  store,  at 

the  time  a gift  order  is  sold,  a record  is  made  of  the  name  and 
address  of  the  purchaser.  We  also  make  it  clear  that  the  order 
will  be  honored  for  merchandise  up  to  its  face  value  when  pre- 
sented by  the  party  to  whom  it  is  given,  but  will  be  redeemed  in 
cash  only  when  presented  by  the  purchaser.” 

Training  of  Salespeople 

Mrs.  Lucinda  W.  Prince,  educational  director  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  delivered  an  address  on  “The 
Advantages  of  Co-operation  Between  Merchandise  Manager  and 
Educational  Director  from  the  Educational  Director’s  Stand- 
point.” Mrs.  Prince  went  at  length  into  methods  for  the  training 
of  salespeople  and  the  great  benefits  derived  therefrom  by  mer- 
chants and  department  heads. 

She  said  it  was  surprising  that  merchants  and  buyers  who 
paid  so  much  attention  and  devoted  so  much  effort  to  the  pur- 
chasing of  merchandise  made  so  little  effort  to  see  that  the  goods 
were  presented  in  the  proper  way  to  the  prospective  customer, 
more  especially  as  all  the  items  of  overhead  charges  centered  on 
the  efforts  of  the  salesgirl  to  convey  the  merchandise  to  the  cus- 
tomer. 

“One  of  the  principal  things  the  salespeople  must  be  taught,” 
said  Mrs.  Prince,  “is  the  difference  between  information  and 


knowledge.  I can  tell  the  saleswoman  a number  of  facts,  and 
she  can  memorize  them.  That  is  not  knowledge ; it  is  informa- 
tion. Knowledge  comes  from  reasoning,  from  the  salesperson’s 
own  thinking  out  of  each  problem  as  it  comes  up.  For  this  rea- 
son the  buyer  should  not  ask  the  saleswoman,  ‘Do  you  think  this 
will  sell?’  but  should  phrase  his  question  this  way:  ‘Why  do 

you  think  this  will  sell?’  And  he  should  require  the  saleswoman 
to  give  him  a definite  reason  in  reply 
to  his  question. 

“It  is  the  duty  of  the  educational 
director  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
her  class  the  salient  points  in  the 
goods  and  in  the  arguments,  so  that 
the  salespeople  may  think  out  their 
problems  on  a proper  basis.” 

From  one  standpoint,  Mrs.  Prince 
said,  the  buyer  was  the  proper  one  to 
instruct  the  salespeople  as  to  the  mer- 
chandise, its  use  and  its  peculiarities, 
for  he  knew  more  as  to  these  points 
than  any  one  else  in  the  store,  but, 
unfortunately,  many  buyers,  while 
they  thoroughly  understood  the  goods  were  not  able  to  impart 
their  knowledge. 

Mrs.  Prince  then  emphasized  the  importance  of  arousing  the 
girls’  interest  in  the  merchandise. 

“These  girls  come  into  the  store,”  she  said,  “without  any 
background,  without  any  association  of  ideas  relative  to  the 
merchandise.  You  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  differently 
they  regard  the  goods  they  have  to  sell  after  all  the  points  have 
been  explained  to  them.” 

Mrs.  Prince  gave  some  examples  of  the  benefits  the  store  de- 
rived from  having  salespeople  familiar  with  the  points  of  the 
merchandise.  “Customers  want  to  know,”  said  she,  “the  differ- 
ence in  goods — why  one  article  is  sold  at  a higher  price  than 
another  of  similar  kind.” 

Value  of  Store  Library 

She  urged  employers  to  induce  their  salespeople  to  read  all 
they  possibly  can  about  merchandise,  and  recommended  the  use 
of  a store  library  as  a means  of  instruction.  “This  library,”  she 
said,  “should  be  put  in  the  most  accessible  and  most  convenient 
location  possible.  If  the  store  has  a lunchroom  for  the  em- 
ployees, it  should  be  either  in  that  room  or  near  it,  and  employees 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  use  of  it  in  their  spare  time.” 

As  showing  how  some  concerns  recognize  the  value  of  well- 
posted  employees,  Mrs.  Prince  told  of  a large  furniture  house 
which  requires  all  its  salesmen  to  thoroughly  inform  themselves 
as  to  the  furniture  styles  of  the  different  historic  periods.  “As 
a result,”  she  said,  “the  concern  avoids  selling  a customer  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  periods  pieces 
of  furniture  in  a variety  of  styles, 
and  makes  sure  that  the  customer  will 
not  be  annoyed  and  dissatisfied  by 
having  a better  informed  friend  point 
out  to  her  that  her  furniture  does  not 
match  up.” 

Mrs.  Prince  made  an  enthusiastic 
plea  for  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
merchants  with  the  public  schools  in 
their  city  in  the  instruction  of  sales- 
people. She  told  something  of  what 
has  been  done  in  Boston  by  the  stores 
in  connection  with  the  High  Schools, 
and  showed  some  really  remarkable 
work  produced  by  High  School  girls  who  had  been  allowed  by  the 
teachers  of  English  to  write  theses  on  merchandise. 

At  the  close  of  her  address  a number  of  questions  were  put 
to  Mrs.  Prince  by  several  of  the  merchants  and  merchandise  men, 
and  several  of  her  points  were  discussed. 

A question  box  had  been  provided,  and,  when  opened,  yielded 
about  thirty  inquiries,  several  of  which  were  discussed  during 
the  afternoon  session.  Among  the  subjects  thus  brought  up  was 
that  of  discounts  to  dressmakers,  clergymen  and  other  classes. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  this  practice  was  not  only 
a nuisance,  but,  further,  took  from  a concern  the  right  to  assert 
that  it  runs  its  business  on  the  one-price  principle. 
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Our  representatives  are 
now  on  the  road  show- 
ing our  new  lines  of 


WASH  FABRICS 

for  the  1 Q1  7 
reason  JL  X f 

It  comprises  the  newest  ideas  and  is  the  most  comprehensive 
we  have  ever  shown.  We  recommend  a thorough  examination 

of  this  line  before  purchasing. 

Orders  placed  now  will  insure  a decided  saving  and  prompt  deliveries 

HENRY  GLASS  & COMPANY 


Manufacturers,  Converters  and  Importer s 


44-46-48  White  Street 


NEW  YORK 


.00 

Doz. 


“The 

Pollyanna” 


One  of  a remarkable 
line  of  24  live,  up-to- 
the-second  numbers — 
season’s  best  motor 
hats;  adjustable  head 
sizes,  flexible  brims ; 
hat  illustrated  is  of 
novelty  stripe  Silk 
velvet,  variegated  tas- 
sels to  match ; all 
leading  colors  ; a great 
value  at 


i fiVOO 

10  doz. 


Others  at  $15  to  $21 
doz. 


Order  a good  assortment  and  get  the  benefit 
of  the  fad  a showing  of  those  hats  will  create. 


YORK  MFG.  CO.,  600-602  Broadway,  New  York 


Laces  • Embroideries 

[andkerchiefs  • White  Goods 


Open  Orders  given  Prompt  Attention 

KROWER-TYNBERG  CO., 

32  to  46  West  23d  Street,  New  York 

FACTORIES: 

ST.  GALL  and  ST.  MARGARETHEN.  SWITZERLAND 


DONT  BUCK  THE  TIDE  — SW1 


Velvets,  Flushes,  Velveteens,  Golfette  Cords, 
A yt  7 ip|  Corduroji  s ^ 


Sole  Selling  Agents  for 

THE  AM ERICAN  VELVET  COMPANY 
Stonington.  Conn 


A.Wimpfheimer.c?  Bro. 

Established  1845 

450  to  460  Fourth  Ave.  At  31st  St.  NEW  YORK 


450  to  460  Fourth  Ave. 
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Week  in  the  Trade 

Concise  Outline  of  Conditions  in  Lead- 
ing Dry  Goods  Lines 

Many  indications  have  come  to  hand 
this  week  as  to  the  optimistic  attitude  of 
retailers  throughout  the  country.  All  of 
the  merchants  and  merchandise  men  from 
numerous  centers  in  attendance  at  the 
meeting  held  in  New  York  by  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  wore  an  evi- 
dent air  of  prosperity.  They  showed  them- 
selves to  be  impressed  with  the  high  prices 
now  ruling  for  merchandise,  but  in  con- 
versation some  of  them  stated  that  they 
had  experienced  no  difficulty  in  adjusting 
their  own  prices  to  meet  these  conditions. 

Similarly,  an  Economist  staff  member, 
who  visited  several  centers  in  Ohio  and 
western  Pennsylvania  last  week,  found  the 
stores  busy  and  the  new  season  showing 
every  promise  of  being  a large  one  from 
the  selling  standpoint. 

New  England  Stores  Busy 

Another  staff  member,  who  is  now  in 
New  England,  reports  the  opening  of  fall 
trade  in  the  stores  in  several  cities  as 
being  on  an  extensive  scale,  with  consum- 
ers paying  the  new  and  higher  prices  with- 
out protest.  Even  the  marked  advance  in 
the  price  of  suits,  coats  and  dresses  has 
proved  no  bar  to  their  distribution.  It  is 
noted,  however,  that  women  are  buying 
more  carefully,  and  expect  more  wear  from 
the  garment  than  heretofore,  although  re- 
alizing that  at  the  higher  price  they  are 
merely  getting  the  former  grade  of  goods. 
Such  colors  as  burgundy,  taupe,  gray, 
brown  and  mulberry  are  particularly  fa- 
vored in  the  New  England  centers  visited, 
with  burgundy  the  strongest  seller  in  sepa- 
rate coats. 

Our  Philadelphia  office  reports  whole- 
salers well  satisfied  with  the  movement  of 
merchandise  and  enjoying  large  increases 
in  volume  and  in  value  over  the  business 
of  this  time  last  year. 

Goods  in  Short  Supply 

The  principal  problem  which  confronts 
distributors  to-day  is  the  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining deliveries  from  the  mills  and  fac- 
tories. There  is  no  question  as  to  a short- 
age of  merchandise  in  various  lines. 
Wholesalers,  for  their  part,  could  sell  more 
goods  if  they  had  them. 

This  condition  points  to  the  continued 
upward  movement  of  goods,  more  espe- 
cially as  raw  materials  promise  to  continue 
high.  Raw  cotton  fluctuated  considerably 
during  the  week,  but  all  of  the  spot  mar- 
kets are  active  and  firm,  and  on  the  New 
York  Exchange  the  price  has  ruled  at  or 
above  16  cents,  against  11.40  cents  at  this 
time  last  year.  Owing  to  shortage  of 
operatives,  production  can  be  increased  in 
only  a limited  way. 

Cotton  Goods  Advance 

Among  the  important  developments  of 
the  week  are  advances  in  well-known 
brands  of  wide  sheetings  and  of  4/4 
bleached  cottons.  One  mill  has  advanced 
its  wide  sheetings  5 cents  a yard.  Leading 
brands  of  prints  have  gone  up  cent. 
Prominent  brands  of  tickings  have  been 


placed  at  value.  Higher  prices  have  also 
been  effected  on  unbranded  goods  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  Among  these  are  the  low-grade 
cotton  cheviots  to  which  we  recently  re- 
ferred as  having  sold  in  April  of  last  year 
at  5 cents  and  of  late  at  8 y%  cents.  This 
week  the  manufacturers  of  these  goods 
have  had  orders  actually  forced  on  them  at 
9 cents. 

Wool  dress  goods,  silks,  and  other  fab- 
rics, continue  high  and  firm. 

Glove  Supply  Problem 

The  prices  of  practically  all  imported 
lines  continue  to  rise  with  the  lessening 
of  receipts.  In  gloves,  for  example,  not 
only  prices,  but  deliveries  also  are  a seri- 


Economist  photo  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 


Coat  of  Pontine 

A smart  garment  from  Schotz  & Co.,  in  which 
the  outside  is  in  purple  satin  and  the  reverse  side  in 
gray  pontine.  In  the  deep  collar  and  cuffs  the 
fabric  is  turned  back,  showing  the  pontine.  Besides 
being  suitable  for  motoring  and  other  sports,  the 
garment  is  practical  as  a raincoat. 

ous  problem  with  buyers.  Orders  for  silk 
gloves  of  domestic  make  show  a rapid  in- 
crease in  number  and  in  volume.  In  these 
advance  orders,  self  Paris  point  and  four- 
row  contrasting  effects  are  the  chief  styles, 
and  short  gloves  form  about  85  per  cent  of 
the  demand. 

In  extremely  active  demand  are  dress 
trimmings,  including  separable  ornaments 
in  wool,  in  silk  and  in  metal,  and  beaded 
bands  and  girdles.  Fur  trimmings  con- 
tinue to  have  extraordinary  movement,  es- 
pecially seal  and  mole. 

In  veils,  the  draped  effects  continue 


fairly  active,  but  the  newer  tendency  is 
toward  the  styles  suitable  for  wear  in  close 
arrangement. 

Retailers  have  not  yet  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  see  how  their  large  purchases  of 
metal  laces  and  plain  silk  nets  in  evening 
shades  will  take  with  consumers,  and  are 
awaiting  the  opening  of  the  evening-dress 
season. 

The  newest  tendency  in  millinery  is  the 
growing  favor  extended  to  high  effects. 
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For  Personal  Service 

New  York  Store’s  New  Facilities  for  Women 
and  Children 

On  Thursday  of  this  week  Fred’k 
Loeser  & Co.  opened  a women’s  hair- 
dressing and  manicuring  department  and 
a children’s  barber  shop. 

These  allied  departments  are  located 
on  the  fifth  floor,  and  occupy  an  area  of 
100  x 40  ft.  The  woodwork  is  of  a dark 
mahogany,  with  draperies  in  green.  The 
floor  is  white  tile. 

The  manicuring  section  contains  14 
tables.  The  hairdressing  section  consists 
of  a foyer  and  14  rooms. 

The  department  is  equipped  with  the 
most  modern  appliances,  and  a big  feature 
is  the  perfectly  sanitary  nature  of  the 
service. 

Every  instrument  in  the  manicuring 
department  is  sterilized  by  means  of  live 
steam  at  a temperature  of  300  degrees. 
Hair  brushes  and  combs  after  being  ster- 
ilized are  sealed  in  air-tight  casings,  these 
casings  being  broken  open  in  the  presence 
of  the  customer. 

Every  tool  and  other  accessory  used  in 
connection  with  the  hairdressing  rooms  is 
sterilized  with  equal  care.  Bandages  and 
shampooing  fluids  are  destroyed  after  use. 

In  both  sections  a corps  of  high-grade 
workers,  uniformed  in  white,  is  in  con- 
stant attendance. 

The  main  entrance  to  the  departments 
is  by  way  of  the  women’s  rest-room,  thus 
insuring  privacy.  The  double-panel  doors 
are  in  mahogany,  as  is  the  department’s 
woodwork.  An  elevator,  too,  opens  di- 
rectly into  the  foyer  of  the  hairdressing 
department,  and  there  is  still  another  en- 
trance— from  the  clock  “room,”  or  sec- 
tion. 

The  children’s  barber  shop  is  at  the  end 
of  the  14  hairdressing  rooms  and  the  mani- 
curing department,  which  parallel  each 
other.  This  barber  shop  has  three  chairs 
and  is  fully  equipped. 

Across  an  aisle  is  a children’s  play- 
room— another  new  convenience  for  cus- 
tomers. 

4 

Store’s  Outing 

The  employees  of  H.  S.  Koop  & Co.,  outfitters 
for  women,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  had  an  enjoyable 
outing  on  Tuesday  of  last  week.  The  affair  was 
carefully  planned  and  successfully  carried  out. 
After  a delightful  three  hours’  trip  up  the  Ohio 
River  in  a pleasure  boat,  with  a string  orchestra 
and  dancing,  the  party  disembarked  at  the  Coun- 
try Club,  where  a chicken  dinner  was  served. 
During  the  afternoon  there  were  athletic  sports, 
and  later  there  were  refreshments  and  a cabaret. 
The  return  home  by  moonlight  was  another  en- 
joyable feature  of  the  occasion. 
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“DUCHESS” 
Embroidery  Hoops 

The  most  popular  hoops  on  the 
market.  They  have  no  springs 
or  attachments  to  catch  the 
silk;  hold  thick  or  thin  fabrics 
equally  taut,  and  the  Felt  Cush- 
ion which  protects  the  work 
from  injury  when  being  placed 
in  the  hoops  is  a feature 
which  appeals  instantly  to 
women. 

If  you  are  not  already  carrying 
“Duchess”  Hoops,  now  is  the 
best  time  to  put  in  a stock. 


THE  GIBBS  MFC.  CO.  %Zn' 


Order 

Today 

from 

your 

jobber 


Sizes  in  Round — 3,  4, 
5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  12  inch. 
Sizes  in  Oval — 3 x 6, 
4%  x 9,  6 x 12  inch. 


“Flora 

Bella’ 


.00 

Doz. 


A new  “sporty”  little  head- 
piece  that  will  go  great  with 
girls  and  misses ; good  corduroy 
in  black,  navy,  purple,  green,  brown, 
mahogany,  sand,  Copenhagen  and 
other  new  shades,  with  $Q  . o o 
contrasting  edges,  at s doz. 


Made  in  silk  velvet  in  same  colors ; a 
wonder  for  the  money  $ -|  ^.50 

at 1*5  per  Doz. 


Send  your  order  for  a dozen  assorted. 


Specialization 


The  only  concern 
manufacturing 

Maternity 

DRESSES 

exclusively 

Made  on 
lines  that  are 
hygienically 
correct 

116-120  West  32nd  St. 
New  York 


Other  new  and  snappy  Hats  for  misses  and  chil- 
dren in  all  the  new  materials  in  our  "Comparison 
Box”  of  24  Hats,  from  $4.25  to  $24.00. 


NEW  YORK  MFG.  CO.,  600-602  Broadway,  New  York 


otal 
jroadhurst 
,ee  Co. 

Manchester, 
England 

Manufacturers 
of 

White  &■  Colored 
Cotton  Novelties 


Samples  of  their  full 
line  can  be  seen  at 


387  4th  Avenue 
at  27th  St. 

New  York 


. 


SHOWING 
THE  GOODS 


Does  your  baby  goods  department 
need  a little  boosting?  How  about 
a new  idea  for  a window  display? 
Our  book,  “Stork  Service  to  Retailers 
shown  below,  embodies  several  sugg< 
tions  for  displaying  “Stork’  goods  in  yo 
windows  that  will  arouse  the  interest 
passing  shoppers. 

The  book  gives  complete  plans  for  ma 
ing  more  money  from  your  Stork  c 
We  will  be  glad  to  mail  you  a copy  on  reque 
line  includes  the  articles  bought  most  fi 
d in  the  largest  quantities  for  baby.  Eve 
:ork”  article  bears  our  registered  trademark- 


MARK 

RATi.OZCi 


TRADE 


TnC.  .TTOftK  COMPANY 
. OOMCN. 


RETAILERS 


‘ 
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New  Insurance  Plan 


Adopted  by  Employees’  Association  of 
Prominent  Store  in  Boston 

It  will  undoubtedly  be  of  great  interest 
to  the  store  employees’  associations  that 
are  now  running — or  are  contemplating 
running — health  and  accident  insurance 
for  their  members  to  know  what  has 
actually  been  accomplished  along  this  line 
of  co-operative  work  by  the  Filene  Co- 
operative Association  of  the  Wm.  Filene’s 
Sons  Company,  Boston. 

As  is  well  known,  the  F.  C.  A.  is  one 
of  the  strongest  organizations  of  its  kind 
in  this  country,  and  under  the  many  bene- 
fits to  its  members  is  the  opportunity  to 
become  insured  against  sickness  or  death. 

Advantages  of  Regular  Company 

The  principal  advantages  that  were 
offered  by  accepting  the  new  plan,  which 
was  presented  by  a local  casualty  insur- 
ance company,  were  that  the  regular  in- 
surance company  possessing  adequate  as- 
sets can  guarantee  indemnities  in  the  event 
of  any  calamity,  and  will  continue  the 
insurance  of  members  of  the  association 
after  they  leave  the  store  and  cease  to 
be  members.  The  time  during  which  the 
indemnities  will  be  paid  will  be  much 
more  extended  under  the  new  plan  than 
it  was  under  that  of  the  old. 

Rates  and  Payments 

The  cost  under  the  new  insurance  plan 
will  be  somewhat  more  than  it  was  under 
that  of  the  old,  but  considering  the  many 
advantages  that  are  offered  over  the  old 
plan  the  cost  seems  to  be  about  right. 
Five  classes  are  open  to  the  employees 
from  which  to  choose.  The  first  class 
pays  32  cents  monthly  for  weekly  pay- 
ments of  $4  in  case  of  illness  and  $50  in 
case  of  accidental  death ; the  second  class 
costs  40  cents,  with  a weekly  payment 
of  $5  and  $75  death  benefit ; the  third  class 
pays  48  cents  and  receives  $6  and  $100  for 
similar  benefits ; the  fourth  pays  64  cents 
and  receives  $8  and  $150;  the  fifth  pays 
80  cents  and  receives  $10  and  $200. 

In  no  case,  however,  is  the  total  in- 
demnity payable  in  case  of  illness  or  acci- 
dent to  exceed  the  earnings  of  the  em- 
ployee. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  and  excel- 
lent offers  that  the  company  makes  is  that 
the  new  plan  will  cover  all  forms  of  sick- 
ness, both  of  female  and  of  male  em- 
ployees. This  is  not  true  of  the  majority 
of  accident  and  health  insurance  policies. 

Period  of  Benefit  Payments 

Under  the  new  plan,  employees  will  be 
entitled  to  benefits  in  case  of  accident  up 
to  200  weeks,  and  up  to  26  weeks  in  case 
Editor’s  Note — Noting  recently  in  The  Echo , 
the  paper  published  for  its  employees  by  the 
Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston,  references  to  a 
new  insurance  plan  adopted  by  the  store’s  em- 
ployees’ association,  we  wrote  to  G.  M.  Stern, 
editor  of  The  Echo,  for  further  particulars. 
Many  of  our  readers  will  heartily  thank  Mr. 
Stern  for  the  complete  outline  of  the  plan  with 
which  he  has  favored  us.  We  feel  sure  he  will 
further  accommodate  those  who  may  be  suffi- 
ciently interested  to  write  him  for  further  details. 


of  sickness.  Accidents  which  occur  in 
public  conveyances,  such  as  trains,  street 
cars,  steamboats,  passenger  elevators, 
etc.,  will  be  compensated  for  with  double 
benefits.  In  the  case  of  minor  injuries, 
surgical  fees  will  be  paid  to  the  amount 
of  one  week’s  indemnity  where  no  loss  of 
time  results.  Special  provisions  are  made 
that  there  shall  be  no  extra  assessment 
regardless  of  catastrophe  or  epidemic. 

Under  the  former  system  the  F.  C.  A. 
Insurance  Society  offered  accident  and 
sickness  benefits  up  to  eight  weeks  in  any 
one  year  only. 

Adopted  by  Vote 

Several  weeks  of  publicity,  under  the 
direction  of  the  editor  of  the  Filene  Com- 
pany’s store  paper,  The  Echo,  which  is  the 
official  organ  of  the  employees,  presented 
the  different  facts  and  comparisons  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new.  Voting  cards 
were  given  to  every  member  of  the  F.  C. 
A.,  and  they  voted  for  or  against  the  new 
plan.  This  idea  helped  to  increase  the 
number  of  insurors  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent. On  taking  count  of  the  voting,  it 


was  found  that  the  employees  cast  an 
overwhelmingly  large  number  of  votes  in 
favor  of  the  new  plan. 

The  approval  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
surance Department  as  to  the  form  of  con- 
tract was  next  asked  for,  and  after  a few 
minor  changes  in  the  reading  matter  the 
department  O.  K.’d  the  policy  form. 

Applications  are  now  being  filled  out 
and  signed  by  each  individual  member, 
and  just  as  soon  as  time  allows  individual 
policies  will  be  issued  to  each  member. 

The  association  will  co-operate  with 
the  insurance  company  in  handling  the 
claims  of  the  members  and  will  facilitate 
the  intercourse  of  members  with  the  com- 
pany by  acting  as  intermediary  in  all 
transactions.  Members,  upon  leaving  the 
employ  of  the  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Com- 
pany, may  continue  their  insurance  with 
the  insurance  company  by  paying  dues  di- 
rect to  the  company  in  the  same  amount 
as  previously,  provided  the  risk  in  their 
new  employment  is  no  greater  than  be- 
fore. 


Is  the  Earle  Store  Now 


Changes  in  Business  Formerly  Conducted  by 
Berg  Brothers,  Philadelphia 

The  large  department  store  on  Market  Street, 
between  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Streets,  Philadel- 
phia, formerly  conducted  by  Berg  Brothers,  is 
now  known  as  the  Earle  Store.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  business  went  into  the  hands  of  George 
L.  Earle,  Jr.,  as  receiver,  about  three  years  ago. 
Subsequently,  Mr.  Earle  was  successful  in  bring- 
ing the  concern  out  of  its  difficulties,  and  the 
change  of  name  is  one  of  the  latest  developments 
of  the  business  under  his  management.  Great 
improvements  have  also  been  made  in  the  store 
building,  these  including  the  remodeling  of  the 
Market  Street  front  and  the  improvement  of  the 
interior. 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  last  week  the 
store  was  closed  in  preparation  for  a formal  re- 
opening which  took  place  on  Friday,  reintroduc- 
ing the  store  to  the  public  under  the  new  name 
and  auspices. 

4 

Enlarging  Store 

Progressive  Fall  River  Concern.  Makes  Ex- 
tensive Improvements,  Including  Annex 

The  R.  A.  McWhirr  Co.,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  is 
erecting  a new  and  handsome  building,  which,  on 
its  completion,  will  give 
the  concern  the  largest 
store  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  State.  Exten- 
sive changes  and  improve- 
ments will  also  be  made  in 
the  present  premises. 
These  changes  were  con- 
templated several  years 
ago,  but  action  was  de- 
ferred until  the  city  gov- 
ernment had  reached  a 
decision  as  to  the  widen- 
ing of  the  street. 

The  new  building  will 
have  a frontage  of  30  ft., 
giving  the  concern  a total 
frontage  of  166  ft.  The 
depth  of  the  two  buildings 
after  the  street  has  been 
widened  will  be  200  ft. 

The  main  building  is  five 
stories  in  height;  the 
annex  will  have  three 
stories. 

The  changes  in  the 

present  building  will  in- 

clude a new  front  from 
sidewalk  to  roof.  With 
the  new  building,  the  concern  will  have  approx- 
imately 110,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space,  besides 
workrooms  and  storage  room  located  in  two 

large  buildings  in  the  rear. 

The  equipment  will  include  new  stairways, 
elevators  and  cash  system  and  many  new  fixtures. 
A restroom  will  be  among  the  conveniences  for 
customers.  Employees  and  customers  will  be 

safeguarded  by  an  enclosed  fire-escape.  Both 
buildings  will  be  equipped  throughout  with  a 
sprinkler  system. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  when  the  business  was 
started  in  1877  the  floorspace  was  only  800  sq.  ft. 

>— 

John  J.  Cronin,  for  the  last  six  years  buyer 
of  dress  goods,  silks,  wash  goods,  laces,  ribbons, 
gloves,  knit  goods  and  other  departments  for  the 
C.  F.  Jackson  Co.,  Findlay,  Ohio,  has  severed  his 
connection  with  that  concern,  and  is  now  manager 
of  the  entire  main  floor  and  basement  of  the  Dave 
Lewis  Co.,  Elyria,  Ohio.  Mr.  Cronin  has  under 
his  charge  a number  of  departments  similar  to 
those  which  he  had  previously  managed  with 
success. 

♦ 

See  announcement  as  to  World-Wide 
Number  on  page  31. 
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Not  From 

But  Quick  Delivery 

Poire  Twill,  Hudson  Seal 
trimmed  suit  No.  970 


Stock 


Orders 
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Beautifully  Tailored 


THE  CELTIC  CO. 

CLOAKS  and  SUIT S 


333  W.  ADAMS  STREET 
CHICAGO 


September  23,  1916 
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High  Cost  of  Hiring 

New  Plan  to  Lessen  the  Frequent 
Turnover  of  Employees 

The  heads  and  the  managements  of 
some  of  the  large  stores  are  giving  particu- 
' lar  attention  at  this  time  to  the  problem  of 
how  to  hold  their  employees.  It  is  recog- 
! nized  that  the  frequent  changes  in  the  store 
force  are  decidedly  inimical  to  efficiency, 
while  the  outlay  of  time  and  expense  in- 
volved in  the  continual  hiring  of  new 
! employees  is  in  itself  an  important  factor. 

It  is  estimated  by  one  who  has  investi- 
gated the  subject  that  the  hiring  and 
educating  of  new  employees  cost  large  em- 
ployers of  labor  not  less  than  $45  per  man. 

The  percentage  of  changes  in  employees 
is  believed  to  be  higher  in  department 
stores  than  in  manufacturing  industries. 
It  is  asserted  that  one  large  retail  concern 
replaced  more  than  4000  employees  last 
year — nearly  100  per  cent.  Of  course,  not 
every  position  in  the  store  had  a change  of 
occupant,  but  many  positions  had  several 
changes. 

Offer  Incentive  to  Stay 

What  is  the  solution  ? Those  who  have 
made  a special  study  of  the  question  say : 
Offer  employees  a real  incentive  to  stay 
with  you  permanently.  As  an  incentive 
they  recommend  a scientifically  worked  out 
system  of  saving,  in  which  employer  and 
employees  co-operate.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  introduce  this  system  in  large 
organizations  throughout  the  country,  as 
it  is  believed  that  if  facilities  for  saving 
are  pgrovided,  employees,  including  even 
those  on  very  limited  salaries,  will  be  glad 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 

Briefly  stated,  the  plan  requires  that 
each  employee  save  5 per  cent  of  his,  or 
her,  salary.  The  employer  is  to  add  to 
each  employee’s  savings  one  per  cent  of  the 
pay  every  week  for  the  first  five  years, 
increasing  the  contribution  by  one  per  cent 
at  the  end  of  every  five  years.  Thus,  on 
the  employee  completing  his  or  her  fortieth 
year  with  the  concern,  the  percentage  paid 
by  the  employer  will  amount  to  9 per  cent. 

How  It  Would  Work  Out 

As  an  example,  an  employee  who  is 
20  years  of  age  and  is  paid  $9  a week  will 
save  45  cents  a week,  and  his  employer 
will  add  one  per  cent,  or  9 cents  to  that 
weekly  reserve  until  the  end  of  the  fifth 
year.  For  the  next  five  years  the  employer 
pays  18  cents  a week  and  so  on.  On  this 
basis,  in  forty-five  years  the  employee  will 
have  accumulated  $3,770,  according  to 
computations  by  skilled  accountants. 

The  actual  money  set  aside,  in  the  ex- 
ample given,  is  $2,106,  one-half  each  by  the 
employer  and  the  employee,  the  additional 
sum  being  the  interest  resulting  from  due 
investment  of  the  fund. 

If  Employee  Leaves 

Under  the  system  devised  it  is  provided 
that  when  an  employee  leaves  a concern  he 
withdraws  what  he  has  paid  in,  plus  the 
interest  that  has  accrued  on  what  he  and 
his  employer  have  saved  on  account,  but  he 
does  not  withdraw  that  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal which  has  been  put  in  by  his  em- 


ployer. Loan  privileges  are  also  provided 
in  the  plan. 

The  promotion  of  this  new  saving  idea 
among  his  force  or,  in  other  words,  in- 
ducing his  employees  to  adopt  it,  is  to  be 
left  to  the  individual  employer.  The 
savings  will  be  received  and  invested  by 
those  who  are  planning  to  put  the  system 
in  operation  as  a business.  It  would  seem 
that  in  competent  hands  such  a system 
would  help  in  a large  degree  to  provide  an 
inducement  to  employees  to  hold  on  to  their 
positions  and,  to  that  end,  to  become  more 
efficient. 

- — ♦ 

An  Important  Mission 


Representative  of  French  Concerns  Now  on 
Way  to  United  States 

Our  Paris  office  informs  us  that  as  a 
representative  of  twenty-three  French  syn- 
dicates and  of  several  Paris  houses,  Paul 
Louis  de  Giafferri  sailed  for  this  country 
on  La  Touraine  on  the  2d  inst.  While  in 
the  United  States  he  will  conduct  exposi- 
tions of  Paris  models  in  leading  dry  goods 
stores ; he  will  also  deliver  addresses  on 
“The  Evolution  of  Costume  and  of  Art  In- 
dustries.” 

Mr.  de  Giafferri  is  instructed,  more- 
over, by  several  members  of  the  Conseil 
Municipal  to  bring  together  the  principal 
American  importers  of  fashion  merchan- 
dise with  a view  of  concentrating  their 
purchases,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  their  co- 
operation this  winter,  upon  the  opening  of 
the  first  Annual  Salon  of  Feminine  Attire, 
Fancy  Furniture  and  Applied  Arts,  which 
is  to  be  held  under  the  patronage  of  the 
City  of  Paris. 

4, 

Cotton  Goods  Man’s  Death 

Was  Head  of  Prominent  Department  with 
Clarence  Whitman  & Co. 

Lyman  B.  Frieze,  Jr.,  a director  in  the  in- 
corporated firm  of  Clarence  Whitman  & Co.,  and 
for  many  years  the  head  of  its  printed  goods  de- 
partment, died  on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  of  ap- 
pendicitis. Up  to  the  preceding  day  an  operation 
which  had  taken  place  about  a week  before  had 
promised  to  be  entirely  successful. 

He  was  born  in  Rhode  Island  in  1857,  and 
was  a son  of  Gen.  Lyman  B.  Frieze,  who,  al- 
though ninety-two  years  of  age,  is  still  treasurer 
and  general  manager  of  the  Cranston  Print 
Works  Co.,  Cranston,  R.  I. 

Lyman  B.  Frieze,  Jr.,  joined  the  staff  of  the 
H.  B.  Claflin  Co.  in  the  late  70’s  and  subsequently 
entered  the  employ  of  Denny,  Poor  & Co.,  for 
many  years  one  of  the  leading  cotton  goods  com- 
mission houses.  He  became  connected  with  E.  C. 
& C.  Whitman,  now  Clarence  Whitman  & Co., 
thirty-two  years  ago,  and  played  a large  part  in 
the  building  up  of  the  unusually  successful  de- 
partment above  referred  to. 

Mr.  Frieze  was  a man  of  unusually  attractive 
personality,  and  besides  his  large  business  ac- 
quaintance possessed  a wide  circle  of  friends  on 
Staten  Island,  where  he  had  lived  for  many  years. 
In  addition  to  his  aged  father,  he  leaves  a widow, 
three  sons  and  two  daughters.  Two  of  the  sons 
are  engaged  in  the  cotton  goods  brokerage 
business. 
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E.  L.  Brownhill  has  been  appointed  buyer  of 
cloaks  and  suits  for  the  basement  department  of 
the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit.  Mr.  Brownhill  has 
been  connected  with  the  upstairs  garment  de- 
partments of  the  same  concern,  and  was  at  one 
time  with  the  Robert  Simpson  Co.,  Toronto, 
Canada. 


Congratulations ! 

Advertising  Man  Has  Been  Thirty  Years  with 
Well-Known  Retail  Concern 

On  Friday  of  last  week  H.  King  MacFarlane, 
advertising  manager  for  William  F.  Gable  & Co., 
Altoona,  Pa.,  completed  the  thirtieth  year  of  his 
connection  with  that  concern. 

He  started  in  the  employ  of  Gable  & Co.  as  a 
messenger  boy  not  many  years  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  concern.  His  ability  and  energy 
soon  won  for  him  recognition  and  he  was  pro- 
moted from  time  to  time  until  nineteen  years  ago 
he  was  appointed  advertising  manager.  Since 
then  Mr.  MacFarlane  has  come  to  be  widely 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  re- 
tail publicity.  Many  of  our  readers  who  have 
read  with  great  interest  articles  which  Mr.  Mac- 
Farlane has  contributed  to  the  Economist  at 
various  times  will  heartily  congratulate  him  on 
a record  which  must  be  so  gratifying  to  him. 
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Corset  Salesman  Dies 


Warner  Bros.  Co.  Loses  Employee  of  Many 
Years’  Standing 

Frank  B.  Furlong,  who  for  several  years 
represented  the  Warner  Bros.  Co.,  died  at  St. 
Vincent’s  Hospital,  in  this  city,  on  Sunday  of 
this  week.  Starting  in  the  concern’s  shipping 
department,  he  worked  his  way  through  to  the 
sales  division,  his  territory  being  Kentucky,  West 
Virginia  and  Ohio.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Ohio  Corset  Club  and  of  the  Belmar  (N.  J.) 
Tennis  Club. 

A genial,  whole-souled,  splendid  fellow, 
Frank  Furlong  was  beloved  by  all  his  business 
associates.  He  was  highly  regarded  by  the  mer- 
chants and  buyers  on  whom  he  called  and  also 
had  a host  of  personal  friends.  He  is  survived 
by  his  mother,  a sister  and  three  brothers. 

4. 

General  Trade  Items 

C.  L.  Crockett  is  in  Chicago,  buying  the  initial 
stock  for  the  Pasadena  Department  Store,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal.,  a new  enterprise  which  will  open  for 
business  about  Jan.  1.  Mr.  Crockett  was  formerly 
with  Bullock’s,  Los  Angeles. 

A1  Roman,  who  is  well  known  in  the  jewelry 
trade,  having  been  a salesman  for  some  twenty 
years,  is  now  connected  with  Fred  & Ben  Lewen- 
thal,  importers  and  manufacturers  of  jewelry, 
320  Fifth  Avenue.  He  will  cover  New  York 
State,  New  England  and  Pennsylvania. 

On  or  about  Dec.  1 Rothschild  Bros.  & Co., 
manufacturers  and  importers  of  buttons,  will 
remove  from  their  present  location  at  222  Fourth 
Avenue  to  larger  quarters  at  1115  Broadway,  cor- 
ner of  Twenty-fifth  Street,  where  they  will 
occupy  the  second  and  third  floors.  The  concern 
was  established  sixty  years  ago  and  removed  to 
its  present  location  five  years  ago. 

Eiseman,  Kaiser  & Co.,  Chicago,  have  recently 
received  from  Great  Britain  the  final  letters 
patent  on  their  Fitall  leather  traveling  cases.  The 
patent  dates  from  May  15,  1915.  The  Canadian 
patent  on  the  Fitall  traveling  case  is  dated  May 
30,  1916.  These  patents,  together  with  the 
United  States  patents  of  1914  and  1915,  give  the 
concern  protection  in  three  countries.  Other  for- 
eign patents  are  pending. 

DeGraff  & Palmer  have  removed  from  222 
Fourth  Avenue  to  Broadway  and  Nineteenth 
Street,  where  they  occupy  a floor  providing  21,000 
sq.  ft.  This  practically  doubles  their  floor  space, 
as  at  222  Fourth  Avenue  they  started  with  7500 
sq.  ft.  and  three  years  later  took  an  additional 
3000  sq.  ft.  on  another  floor.  When  they  began 
business  twelve  years  ago  at  48  Leonard  Street 
the  firm  occupied  little  more  than  2000  sq.  ft.  of 
floor  space.  In  the  new  location  a separate  sales- 
room is  maintained  for  each  of  the  concerns  for 
which  the  concern  acts  as  selling  agents,  namely, 
the  Omo  Manufacturing  Co.,  the  Dexter  Yarn 
Co.,  D.  Goff  & Son,  the  Smith  Webbing  Co.,  the 
Noyes  Comb  Co.,  and  Pensberger  & Co. 
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This  is  Suit  No.  521  at  $21.50 

One  of  our  big  sellers  which,  along  with  many 
others  just  as  strong,  we  have  ready  for  im- 
mediate shipment — 

Made  of  Broadcloth  with  large  Opos- 
sum fur-trimmed  collar  which  folds 
snugly  to  the  neck  when  closed. 

Lined  throughout  with  fine  yarn- 
dyed  satin.  The  three-quarter  coat 
has  a flaring  skirt.  A narrow  belt, 
from  the  sides,  fastens  across  the 
front.  The  new  model  skirt  is  gath- 
ered at  the  waist  and  front  in  straight 
graceful  lines.  It  has  belt  and  but- 
ton front  and  back.  In  Black,  Navy, 

Brown,  Green,  Plum,  and  Burgundy. 


DISTINCTION  in  dress 
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Knit  Goods  Scarcity  and  Its  Various  Causes 


Increased  Exports  and  the  General  Prosperity  of  Our  Own  Country  Important  Factors — 
Lack  of  Operatives  Hampers  Increase  in  Output 


I 


The  unusually  large  number  of  inquiries 
as  to  where  certain  kinds  of  knit  goods  can 
be  obtained,  which  of  late  have  been  re- 
ceived daily  by  the  Economist,  affords 
new  proof  of  the  extent  of  the  demand  and 
the  restricted  nature  of  the  supply.  In 
many  cases  these  inquiries  are  accompa- 
nied by  questions  as  to  why  there  is  so 
much  difficulty  in  buying  goods  which  the 
writer  needs,  or  in  obtaining  deliveries, 
and  also  why  prices  are  at  such  a high 
level. 

Many  of  these  merchants  and  depart- 
ment heads  seem  unable  to  realize  that 
due  to  export  trade,  and  general  prosperity 
in  this  country,  the  demand  for  knit  goods 
is  unprecedently  great,  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  mills  have  been  unable  to  increase 
their  output  in  anything  like  a proportion- 
ate degree.  This  attitude  is  due,  no  doubt, 
to  the  fact  that  in  ordinary  times  mills 
have  been  able  to  supply  all  requirements 
without  difficulty. 


Why  Prices  Are  High 

It  may  be  well  to  repeat  to  other  mer- 
chants and  other  department  heads  who 
are  seeking  light  on  the  subject  that,  as 
has  so  often  been  stated  in  these  columns, 
besides  the  conditions  above  mentioned  as 
tending  to  increase  scarcity  and  delay  de- 
liveries, there  are  also  other  causes,  among 
these  being  the  high  cost  of  raw  cotton, 
which  is  reflected  in  the  prices  of  yarns, 
and  is  accompanied  by  a possibility  of  fur- 
ther advances  on  account  of  a small  crop. 

The  dye  situation  is  somewhat  easier,  as 
a result  of  the  increase  in  domestic  pro- 
duction, but  the  cost  of  dyes  is  still  very 
great. 

Another  factor  is  the  uncertainty  as 
the  future,  in  the  light  of  the 
character  of  present  conditions,  and  the  E conomist  photo  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 
consequent  unwillingness  of  retailers  to  Hat  and  Scarf  of  Angora 


take  chances  in  committing  themselves  as 
to  future  prices  and  deliveries. 

In  a normal  year  the  product  of  the 
knitting  mills  of  the  United  States  is  equiv- 
alent to  about  $2.75  worth  per  capita  in 
this  country.  This  just  about  meets  the 
required  needs.  Under  the  present  condi- 
tions, when  labor  is  so  unusually  well  em- 


ployed at  exceptionally  high  wages,  con- 
sumption is  increased.  For  one  thing,  less 
mending  is  effected.  Moreover,  a better 
grade  of  goods  is  demanded. 

Mills  Can’t  Run  Full 

As  practically  all  distributors  are  feel- 
ing the  impetus  thus  given  to  consumption, 
and  are  passing  it  on  to  the  manufacturer, 
the  demand  is  reflected  in  all  branches  of 
the  market.  The  mills,  in  turn,  would 
gladly  increase  their  output,  but  this,  as 
said,  they  have  been  unable  to  do  to  any 
marked  degree,  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  operatives,  large  numbers  of  those  who 
would  otherwise  be  working  in  the  knit- 
goods  mills  having  obtained  employment 
at  more  attractive  wages  in  the  munition 
plants. 

Moreover,  the  operatives  now  em- 
ployed in  knit-goods  mills,  being  well 
aware  of  the  demand  for  labor,  are  ex- 
ceptionally independent,  and  this  attitude 
naturally  tends  to  cut  down  production. 
Recent  investigation  has  shown  that  hun- 
dreds of  knit-goods  mills  are  now  running 
at  not  over  75  per  cent  of  their  capacity, 
and  throughout  the  country  the  average 
is  probably  not  over  85  per  cent.  Even 
with  the  erection  and  equipment  of  new 
plants  and  additions  to  old  ones,  whatever 
increase  in  supply  has  been  effected  is  off- 
set by  the  exports  of  knit  goods,  which 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  last 
were  valued  at  21  million  dollars,  against 
21/2  million  dollars  in  the  fiscal  year  imme- 
diately prior  to  the  war. 

There  is  one  advantage  about  these  con- 
ditions, and  that  is  that  overstocking  has 
been  rendered  impossible,  and  there  has 
been  little,  if  any,  speculation  in  merchan- 
dise on  the  part  of  retailers. 

The  hat  and  scarf  shown  on  this  page 
are  from  the  Rose  Knit  Goods  Co. 


Stores’  Fashion  Shows 

— 

Brooklyn  and  Newark  Concerns  Display  New 
Modes  on  Living  Figures 

A Fall  Fashion  Show  has  been  held 
every  afternoon  this  week  at  their  store 
by  A.  I.  Namm  & Son,  Brooklyn.  The  new 
modes  for  fall,  as  expressed  by  French  and 
American  houses,  were  shown  on  twenty 
living  models,  six  of  whom  are  members 
of  the  store’s  organization. 

1A  great  variety  of  women’s  garments 
for  day  and  evening  wear  were  shown,  in- 
cluding millinery,  suits,  wraps,  coats,  furs, 
waists,  etc.  Styles  for  misses  and  juniors 
and  new  ideas  in  coats  and  dresses  for 
school  girls  were  also  displayed. 

The  Fashion  Show  was  held  in  the 
women’s  garment  department,  on  the  sec- 
ond floor,  at  one  end  of  which  a stage  had 
been  erected.  The  stage  was  particularly 
well  designed  as  a setting  for  the  Show, 
and  the  decorations,  while  simple,  were  ef- 
fective. The  central  feature  of  the  setting 


was  a gilt  picture  frame,  about  7 ft.  high 
by  4 ft.  wide,  placed  in  the  rear  part  of  the 
stage.  The  space  between  this  frame  and 
the  front  of  the  stage  was  filled  in  with 
drapes  of  blue  material,  and  hidden  lights 
were  reflected  on  the  frame  in  the  rear. 

Each  model  entered  the  stage  through 
the  picture  frame,  curtains  within  the 
frame  being  drawn  aside  at  her  entrance. 
As  she  paused  for  a few  moments  under 
the  lights  inside  the  frame,  the  model 
created  the  effect  of  a picture.  Then  the 
model  walked  about  the  stage  in  such  a 
way  as  to  show  the  garments  from  every 
angle,  and  also  walked  down  a platform 
which  was  extended  for  about  30  ft.  among 
the  spectators.  As  each  model  reached 
the  end  of  this  platform  an  announcer 
stated  the  price  of  each  article  thus  shown : 
hat,  fur  set,  suit,  etc. 

This  Fashion  Show  attracted  capacity 
crowds  at  every  session.  It  is  estimated 
that  on  some  days  as  many  as  1500  people 
were  in  attendance. 

L.  S.  Plaut  & Co.  and  Hahne  & Co.,  two 


of  the  leading  concerns  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
held  their  fall  openings  this  week. 

In  the  Plaut  store  elaborate  displays 
of  new  garments  and  millinery  were  made 
in  the  departments  and  in  the  windows. 
At  the  same  time  footwear,  fabrics,  trim- 
mings and  dress  accessories  were  featured. 
The  entire  store  was  in  gala  dress,  and 
walls,  ceilings  and  fixtures  had  been 
painted  and  polished  for  the  occasion. 

At  Hahne’s  special  attention  was  given 
to  dress  goods.  There  was  a Fashion 
Promenade,  in  which  a number  of  women 
and  girls  displayed  dresses  and  other  gar- 
ments made  for  the  occasion.  The  prome- 
nade was  constructed  over  the  tops  of  the 
fixtures  in  the  dress  goods  department,  the 
aisles  having  been  bridged.  Nearly  a hun- 
dred garments  were  displayed,  and  these 
were  briefly  described  in  a four-page  fold- 
er. These  descriptions  named  the  ma- 
terials and  trimmings  employed,  and 
stated  the  yardage  required,  together  with 
the  retail  price.  Both  openings  lasted  all 
this  week. 
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FOUR  store's 
reputation  is 
often  made  or 
marred  by  those 
purchases  a woman 
makes  frequently. 


Gordon  hosiery  can 
be  relied  upon  to 
create  its  portion 
of  the  prestige 
which  builds  per- 
manent suprem- 
acy. 


And  in  the  Gordon 
line  every  hosiery 
need  of  men , wo- 
men and  children 
is  adequately  cared 
for. 


eBmwn  turret' (B 

NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  BOSTON 


Royal  Mills 

Glove  Silk  Top 
Lisle  Bottom 


Combination  Suits 


The  demand  is  big 
— we  can  supply  it. 

In  stock 

for  Quick  Delivery  or  future. 


PINK  AND  WHITE 

Price  Regular  sizes,  $8.50  per  Dozen 
Price  Extra  sizes,  $9.50  per  Dozen 

Packed  one  half  dozen  box  of  a size. 
Samples  on  request. 


Carson  Pirie  Scott  & Co. 

CHICAGO 

The  Great  Central  Market 
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Who  Will  Compose  the  New  Tariff  Commission? 

Two  Men  of  Known  Ability  and  Fitness  Already  Suggested,  but  Will  They  Accept? — What  New 

Board  May  Accomplish 


Washington,  Sept.  20,  1916. — That 
revision  of  the  Underwood  tariff  will  be 
the  last  general  customs  tariff  upheaval 
to  be  visited  upon  the  United  States,  for 
a long  time  at  least,  is  a prediction  now 
being  made  in  the  discussions  relative  to 
the  Tariff  Commission  just  created  by  the 
recently  enacted  omnibus  revenue  bill. 

It  is  voiced  by  men  of  both  political 
parties,  and  is  based  very  largely  on  the 
assumption  that  while  the  “protective” 
policy  may  not  be  accepted  under  such  a 
designation  by  the  party  now  in  power, 
the  principle  of  protection  is  rapidly  gain- 
ing ground  with  many  of  the  leaders.  "As 
evidence  of  this  the  upward  revision  ef- 
fected by  several  sections  of  the  revenue 
bill  passed  last  month  is  cited. 

The  protection  given  to  dyestuffs,  for 
example,  is  regarded  as  a tacit  recogni- 
tion by  the  present  Administration  of  the 
necessity  for  a tariff  that  will  adequately 
protect  the  industries  of  the  country  and 
at  the  same  time  raise  the  necessary  rev- 
enue for  the  carrying  on  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Effect  of  Tariff  Commission 

Moreover,  should  the  present  leaders 
lose  the  reins  this  November  and  a Repub- 
lican Administration  come  into  power,  the 
new  regime,  it  is  argued,  would  be 
estopped  from  instituting  any  general  tar- 
iff revision  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
Tariff  Commission  proposed  was  advo- 
cated and  supported  just  as  generally  and 
heartily  by  the  Republicans  as  by  the 
Democrats.  The  point  is  made  that  the 
new  Administration  would  be  morally 
bound  to  stand  by  the  Commission  until 
it  had  at  least  made  some  progress  in  in- 
vestigating the  new  international  trade 
conditions  which,  it  is  believed,  will  have 
come  upon  the  world  by  that  time. 

A great  deal  in  this  direction,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, depends  upon  the  caliber  of  the 
Commission  and  the  manner  and  method 
with  which  it  undertakes  the  work.  The 
personnel  of  the  new  board,  it  is  admitted, 
will  go  a long  way  in  determining  whether 
it  will  stand  under  a change  of  Adminis- 
tration. 

Can  Right  Men  Be  Had? 

President  Wilson  is  severely  handi- 
capped in  his  search  for  the  five  men  who 
are  to  constitute  the  Commission  through 
the  action  of  Congress  in  shaving  the  sal- 
ary from  $10,000  to  $7,500  per  annum. 
While  the  question  of  remuneration  will 
not  necessarily  prevent  the  choice  of  good 
men,  it  is  recognized  that  there  would  have 
been  a decided  advantage  in  having  the 
larger  figure  as  one  of  the  prerequisites  of 
the  office.  On  this  point  the  President  is 
being  criticized  for  not  insisting  on  the 
original  salary,  as  it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved he  could  easily  have  brought  both 


(By  the  Economist's  Correspondent) 

Houses  to  see  the  expediency  of  this 
course. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  felt  in  official  circles 
here  that  the  President  will  be  able  to  ob- 
tain five  men  who  will  command  the  confi- 
dence of  the  American  business  world. 
The  appointments  that  have  been  made  to 
the  other  Federal  commissions  during  the 
past  four  years,  particularly  those  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  are  pointed  to 
as  an  evidence  of  the  ability  of  the  Chief 
Executive  to  secure  capable  business  men, 
to  serve  on  these  new  boards. 

Possible  Appointees 

Two  persons  most  frequently  men- 
tioned as  probable  appointees  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  are  Prof.  Frank  W.  Taussig 
and  Edward  N.  Hurley,  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  Both  of  these 
men,  it  is  pretty  well  known,  can  have  an 
appointment  if  they  so  desire. 

President  Wilson  has  had  Professor 
Taussig  in  mind  ever  since  the  proposal 
to  create  a Commission  was  broached,  and 
is  said  to  have  offered  him  the  first  place 
on  the  board.  Mr.  Hurley  is  regarded  as 
the  ideal  business  representative  and  as  a 
man  who  would  be  acceptable  to  the  entire 
commercial  world  of  the  country. 

Trade  Commission  Needs  Him 

That  either  of  these  men  will  consent 
to  serve  on  the  Tariff  Commission  is  very 
seriously  doubted,  however.  Chairman 
Hurley’s  detachment  from  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  would  undoubtedly 
tend  to  weaken  the  standing  of  that  body, 
unless  the  President  had  an  equally  good 
man  to  put  in  his  place,  and  it  is  felt  that 
no  action  should  be  taken  which  might 
seem  to  threaten  the  estimate  which  the 
country  has  placed  upon  this  new  body. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  except  for  the  argu- 
ment that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  now  been  well  started  and  put  under 
way  in  the  right  direction,  no  good  reason 
exists  for  making  such  a change. 

While  no  official  statements  have  been 
made  with  respect  to  the  position  of  Pro- 
fessor Taussig,  the  argument  is  put  for- 
ward that  he  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
restrict  his  future  activities  to  the  work 
of  the  Tariff  Commission,  which  would  be 
required  under  the  provision  that  no  mem- 
ber shall  engage  actively  in  any  other  busi- 
ness, function  or  employment. 

May  Replace  Old  System 

In  line  with  the  prediction  that  there 
is  to  be  no  further  general  tariff  upheaval, 
the  view  is  held  that  the  Commission  will 
eventually  be  composed  of  business  men 
of  large  ability  with  no  close  allegiance 
to  either  side  of  the  tariff  controversy  and 
taking  little  stock  in  the  “theories”  of  any 
particular  school,  and  therefore  able  to  an- 
ticipate new  trade  conditions  with  prac- 


tical recommendations  for  tariff  changes. 

This  may  seem  somewhat  optimistic, 
but  if  it  can  be  realized  under  the  Com- 
mission such  a development  will  be  gen- 
erally welcomed. 

Handled  in  Practical  Manner 

Encouragement  is  found  in  the  in- 
creasing number  of  public  men,  nominally 
on  both  sides  of  the  question,  who  profess 
the  opinion  that  this  matter  of  the  tariff 
can  and  will  be  handled  in  a practical  and 
businesslike  manner.  It  is  realized  also 
that  with  such  a consummation  the  one 
big  and  constant  political  issue  of  the  last 
half-century  will  be  thrown  overboard. 

Inquiry  Already  Begun 

In  anticipation  of  the  investigation 
that  will  be  instituted  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission as  soon  as  it  is  organized,  the  Cost 
of  Production  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  which  will  be  taken  over  as 
a part  of  the  Commission,  is  now  getting 
together  all  available  data  bearing  on  in- 
ternational trade  relations. 

Under  the  law  the  Commission  is  given 
power  and  authority  “to  investigate  the 
tariff  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries,  commercial  treaties, 
preferential  provisions,  the  effect  of  ex- 
port bounties  and  preferential  transpor- 
tation rates,  the  volume  of  importations 
compared  with  domestic  production  and 
consumption,  and  conditions,  causes  and 
effects  relating  to  competition  of  foreign 
industries  with  those  of  the  United  States, 
including  dumping  and  cost  of  produc- 
tion.” 

Anti-Dumping  Law  Inadequate 

One  of  the  first  matters  which,  it  is 
believed,  will  be  brought  before  the  Com- 
mission this  winter  relates  to  the  alleged 
ineffectiveness  of  the  anti-dumping  pro- 
vision of  the  recently  enacted  revenue 
measure. 

This  section  as  it  was  passed  provides 
that  the  “dumping,”  if  it  is  to  be  held  un- 
lawful, must  be  “done  with  the  intent  of 
destroying  or  injuring  an  industry  in  the 
United  States,  or  of  preventing  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  industry  in  the  United 
States,  or  of  restraining  or  monopolizing 
any  part  of  trade  and  commerce  in  such 
articles  in  the  United  States.”  The  sec- 
tion further  provides  that  importing  at 
low  prices  must  be  done  “commonly  and 
systematically”  to  bring  the  method  under 
the  ban  of  the  law. 

Defect  Brought  to  Light 

Since  more  careful  attention  has  been 
given  to  this  section  of  the  new  law  by  im- 
porting interests  and  by  Treasury  agents, 
it  is  seen  that  it  will  be  practically  impos- 
sible to  secure  convictions  as  long  as  these 
provisions  are  continued  in  their  present 
phrasing.  A.  A.  C. 
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Style  411 


No.  411 

All  worsted,  hand- 
finished  Shaker- 
Knit  Coat,  with 
convertible  sailor 
collar, 

$79.00 

I Lk  per  dozen 

Colors:  Kelley, 
Gold,  Cerise, 
Copen,  trimmed 
with  white  o r 
plain. 


Style  462  C.  P.  T. 


No.  462 

All  worsted,  hand- 
finished  Shaker- 
Knit  Coat,  varsity 
model  with  con- 
vertible sailor 
collar. 


per  dozen 


Colors  : Kelley, 
Gold,  Cerise, 
Copen,  trimmed 
with  white  o r 
plain:  also  college 
or  high  school 
combinations. 


Style  410 


No.  410 


All  worsted,  hand- 
finished  Shaker- 
Knit  Cc'at,  with 
French  Rack  trim- 
mings, convertible 
sailor  collar, 


per  dozen 


Colors:  Kelley, 
Gold,  Cerise, 
Copen,  trimmed 
with  white  o r 
plain. 


The  Extraordinary  Demand  for  Shaker- Knit  Sweater  Coats 

for  women’s  wear,  has  prompted  our  special  efforts,  terminating  in 
the  production  of  these  three  distinctive  styles. 

No  sweater  coat  department  is  really  complete  without  a liberal 
showing  of  these  attractive  models  in  popular  colors. 

THE  KELLER  KNITTING  COMPANY 

1538-40  East  49th  St.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Only  a steadfast  adherence  to  an  ideal  can  produce 
merchandise  of  the  quality  of  “HARVARD  MILLS” 
and  “MERODE”  Underwear. 

Newest  improved  machinery,  thoughtful  designing, 
accuracy  of  sizing,  and  finishing  by  hand  have  made 
these  lines  the  natural  choice  of  discriminating  cus- 
tomers. 

“Made  a little  better  than  the  price  seems  to  call 
for.” 

Spring,  1917,  lines  are  ready — act  quickly  and  place 
orders  now  to  secure  many  advantages. 

Founded  1888 

Harvard  Knitting  Mill 

( Win  ship , Boit  & Co.) 

JV akefield,  Mass. 

New  York  Office  and  Salesroom: 
i53~i6i  East  24th  Street 

Emery-Beers  Company , Inc. 

Sole  Selling  Agents  for  “Harvard  Mills”  and  “Merode”  Brands 


“ Harvard  Mills" 

{Hand  Finished) 

and  “ Merode" 

{Hand  Finished) 

Fine  Gauge  Ribbed 

Underwear 


September  23,  1916 
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WiDE-  AWAKE  RETAiLiNG 


To  Keep  Sales  Up 

Salesforce  Must  Be  at  Its  Best  Men- 
tally and  Physically 

One  way  to  keep  sales  up  is  never  to 
allow  them  to  go  down.  This  sounds  curi- 
ous, at  first,  but  a little  development  of  the 
idea  will  make  it  sound  reasonable.  And 
the  more  it  is  developed  the  more  reason- 
able it  finally  becomes.  There  is  a sound 
basis  for  this,  because  there  is  a real  prin- 
ciple involved. 

To  make  the  matter  clear,  an  illustra- 
tion from  another  field  than  selling  is  help- 
ful. You  have  seen  the  big  train  of  four- 
teen steel  Pullmans  slow  up  and  finally 
come  to  a dead  stop.  The  train  could  not 
stop  until  some  of  the  momentum  had  been 
reduced  by  the  friction  of  the  brakes,  even 
after  the  power  had  been  shut  off  in  the 
big  engine.  Then  you  have  seen  the  same 
big  train  start  out  slowly.  Chug!  chug! 
says  the  powerful  exhaust  of  the  iron 
horse,  and  the  train  moves  on  slowly  until 
it  finally  pulls  out  of  the  station,  gaining 
speed  as  it  goes. 

When  Speed  Picks  Up 

If  you  could  by  some  magic  or  other 
place  yourself  a few  miles  out  after  seeing 
the  train  leave  the  station  you  would  get 
a wonderful  object  lesson  in  speed  and 
mechanics.  The  giant  engine  would  dash 
past  you  dragging  its  dead  weight  of  four- 
teen steel  Pullmans  at  a terrific  pace.  It 
has  gained  speed  gradually  until  all  the 
engine  has  to  do  is  keep  up  the  momentum 
it  has  gained. 

Any  good  engineer  will  tell  you  that  it 
costs  him  more  coal,  steam  and  engine- 
action  to  start  the  train,  even  slowly,  than 
it  does  to  pull  it  along  at  60  miles  an  hour. 
He  deals  with  a law  of  physics  that  has  to 
do  with  motion  and  lost  motion.  His  speed 
is  less  costly  in  engine  energy  if  it  is  kept 
near  the  top  notch  always. 

When  Selling  Picks  Up 

There  is  a close  analogy  in  selling  goods 
at  retail.  In  the  case  of  the  train  and  its 
speed  the  motive  power  is  embodied  in  the 
engine.  In  the  case  of  keeping  up  selling 
speed,  sales  volume  for  a given  period,  in 
the  store,  the  energy  is  wrapped  up  in  the 
salesforce  and  the  organization  back  of  it. 
And,  analyzed,  this  energy  is  made  up  of 
several  things. 

Four  Vital  Points 

There  is  a physical  element;  the  sales- 
person’s health. 

There  is  a mental  element;  knowledge 
of  goods. 

There  is  an  experience  element ; ability 
to  apply  the  principle  of  salesmanship, 
combined  with  the  knowledge  of  goods, 
quickly,  accurately  and  continuously. 

There  is  a viewpoint  element ; the  abil- 
ity to  see  the  final  purpose  back  of  the  store 
organization.  All  these  elements,  kept  up 
to  standard  and  properly  stimulated,  com- 
bine to  make  a capable  salesperson  or  an 


efficient  salesforce — they  furnish  selling 
speed. 

The  Physical  Salesperson 

You  can  best  aid  your  salespeople  to 
keep  themselves  fit  by  first  pointing  out  the 
value  of  good  health,  and  then  by  sur- 
rounding the  salesforce  with  every  natural 
means  of  keeping  well.  The  first  of  these 
is  good  ventilation  in  the  store.  Keep 
aisles  and  departments  full  of  fresh  air. 
Do  it  the  best  way  you  can.  Modernize 
your  building;  put  in  a ventilation  sys- 
tem, if  there  is  none,  and  keep  it  working. 
Customers  will  appreciate  this,  too. 

Light  is  necessary  to  physical  health 
and  alertness.  Dark,  gloomy  places  cast  a 
dull  spell  over  even  the  strongest  men, 
finally.  And  how  many  stores  are  well 
lighted?  Not  so  many.  Even  though  it 
costs  money,  let  the  light  in.  It  is  a great 
stimulant. 

Then,  of  course,  there  are  other  things 
that  help : rest-rooms,  recreation  floors, 
good  food  at  small  prices,  if  salespeople 
eat  in  the  store ; systems  of  relief  that  per- 
mit indisposed  salespeople  a few  hours’ 
respite  from  duty,  etc. 

All  these  things  are  worth  the  money 
it  takes  to  provide  them,  and  astute  heads 
of  stores,  in  many  instances,  are  providing 
them.  They  view  the  money  spent  in  this 
way  as  a good  investment. 

The  Mental  Salesperson 

Knowledge  is  power,  according  to  the 
old  philosophers,  but  for  a more  practical 
reason  than  they  sometimes  gave.  Spe- 
cialized knowledge  of  the  goods  a salesman 
must  work  with  broadens  his  mental  scope 
and  makes  the  brain  a stronger,  more  use- 
ful tool,  while  mere  undirected  mental  ac- 
tivity brings  on  lethargy  and  indifference. 

Have  your  salespeople’s  minds  bur- 
nished bright  by  giving  them  properly 
classified  merchandise  knowledge.  It  will 
save  money  for  you,  because  you  have  to 
pay  for  the  salesperson’s  mental  energy, 
anyway.  Pay  for  the  best  you  can  get. 
Educate  it  yourself. 

The  Experienced  Salesperson 

Energy,  physical  or  mental,  is  of  little 
use,  unless  its  owner  has  complete  control 
of  it,  is  skilled  in  its  use  and  forceful 
in  handling  it. 

That  is  why  the  Bengal  tiger  can  de- 
feat the  massive  river  buffalo  in  a physical 
encounter.  The  big  cat  has  all  his  wonder- 
ful strength  at  his  immediate  command. 
The  buffalo  is  slow  and  cumbersome,  al- 
though his  physical  strength  far  surpasses 
that  of  his  feline  adversary. 

Deal  with  Big  Principles 

Teach  your  salespeople  the  rules  of 
selling  by  enabling  them  to  use  the  best 
practice  wherever  a definite  selling  prin- 
ciple is  concerned.  Good  salesmanship  has 
at  its  bottom  many  principles  as  real  as 
the  one  that  makes  the  massive  engine  a 
thing  of  power.  But  the  salesperson  must 
be  taught  the  proper  use  of  these  princi- 
ples. He  must  be  brought  up  in  the  best 
standards  of  practice. 


You  must  do  the  bringing  up.  Some  of 
you  do  it  admirably;  others  of  you  expect 
your  salespeople  to  acquire  proficiency  by 
some  subtle  miracle.  So  the  salespeople 
never  do  acquire  it.  “Nothing  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  come  from  nothing” — an- 
other true  saying  of  the  wise  men  of  old. 
But  something  always  comes  from  some- 
thing. Skill  in  selling  comes  slowly,  but 
surely,  from  right  training. 

Another  Little  Thing 

Salespeople’s  salaries  have  a good  deal 
to  do  with  their  physical  comfort,  mental 
alertness  and  peace  of  mind.  Any  sales- 
person who  is  worth  teaching  is  worthy  of 
a just  wage.  Take  pains  to  keep  track  of 
those  deserving  increases  in  salary  as  the 
new  season  opens,  and  pay  it. 

Do  not  wait  until  your  better  sales- 
people must  ask  you  for  the  money  their 
efforts  deserve.  Some  of  them  will  never 
ask  you.  They  will  go  elsewhere  and  begin 
at  the  salary  you  have  taught  them  to  earn. 
Some  salespeople  of  this  type  would  rather 
stay  with  you,  but  they  are  either  too  sensi- 
tive to  ask  you  to  pay  them  more  or  they 
are  bitter  because  you  do  not  voluntarily 
recognize  their  worth.  They  are  right  in 
either  case,  for  it  is  your  duty  to  pay  for 
the  kind  of  help  you  need,  rather  than 
the  duty  of  this  help  to  point  out  to  you 
what  it  is  to  your  interest  to  do. 

Keep  Up  Sales  Volume 

The  subject,  at  the  beginning,  was, 
“How  to  Keep  Sales  Volume  Up.”  And  it 
is  that  yet.  Think  over  the  idea  presented 
here,  and  decide  for  yourself. 

The  biggest  season  of  what  ought  to  be 
the  biggest  year  of  your  business  history 
is  just  opening  up.  Your  stocks  are  full 
of  desirable  goods.  Your  customers  have 
needs  to  fill,  money  to  spend  and  the  desire 
to  fill  their  needs.  You  want  all  the  busi- 
ness you  can  get  on  a profitable  basis. 
Your  salesforce  is  the  last  resort  after 
careful  financing,  shrewd  merchandising 
and  judicious  buying  in  the  market.  The 
salesforce  sells  the  goods. 

Keep  all  the  force  up  to  their  best,  on 
their  mettle,  willing,  ready  and  alert.  Keep 
every  member  of  the  selling  force  well, 
progressive  and  contented.  This  means : 
Conserving  their  health,  educating  them, 
and  paying  them. 

Do  it  your  own  way,  but  do  it!  Keep 
up  the  volume  of  sales  in  the  fall ! 


Economisms 


Measures  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
junior  employees  who  show  signs  of  prog- 
ress are  not  held  back  through  lack  of 
recognition  or  allowed  to  drift  away  from 
the  store. 

The  action  of  a retailer  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a specially  favorable  oppor- 
tunity to  “swat”  a competitor  raises  the 
question  whether  he  might  not  have  prof- 
ited more,  in  the  long  run,  if  he  had  re- 
sisted the  temptation. 
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LOOK  FOR  THE  THERMO  TRADEMARK 

“THERMO”  means  COAT  SWEATERS  of  abso- 
lute dependability.  Dependable  for  style — snap — 
workmanship — material — sizes — delivery — and  prof- 
itable Retailing. 

“THERMO”  guarantees  Coat  Sweaters  of  real  Value 
— a value  your  jobber  recommends — that  you  in  turn 
can  recommend  to  your  customers. 

“THERMO”  is  your  protection  against  substitution 
and  assures  you  a definite  line  of  Coat  Sweaters  that 
retail  at  popular  prices — $1.50  to  $5.00  with  a good 
profit  for  you. 

Ask  your  jobber  for  Thermo  Coat  Sweaters. 

Write  tor  catalogue  No.  33 

Swansdown  Knitting  Co. 

HUDSON,  N.  Y. 

Barnes,  McGoey  & Ely,  Selling  Agents 
349  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Advertising  Women’s  Apparel  to 

Sell  at  a PROFIT 

The  La  Parisienne  Art  Service  Is  a Tremendous  Help 
to  Ready-to-Wear  Shops  and  Garment  Depart- 
ments That  Are  Developing  Their  Business 
on  Sane , Logical,  Profitable  Lines. 

There  is  no  art  in  selling  apparel  at  a LOSS.  No  genius  is  required  to  sell 
$25  suits  at  $1  2.50.  But  the  ready-to-wear  shop  or  garment  department  that 
is  developing  its  business  on  practical,  profitable  lines  requires  both  art  and 
genius — and  these  are  furnished  to  it  by  the  La  Parisienne  Art  Service. 


ADVERTISING  is  the  most  difficult  proble  m that  confronts  the  progressive  ready-to- 
wear  shop.  And  ILLUSTRATIONS  are  the  most  difficult  feature  of  that  problem.  The  La 
Parisienne  Art  Service  issues  Bulletins  of  cuts  three  times  a month.  Each  Bulletin  contains 
an  abundance  of  classy,  effective  illustrations,  of  which  the  above  cuts  are  fair  examples. 


SEND  THIS  COUPON 


The  La  Parisienne  Art  Service  is  prepared  to  write  your  advertising  and  to  supply  you 
with  illustrations  for  it.  This  service  is  not  a new  proposition.  We  can  show  you  how  suc- 
cessful we  have  been  in  helping  hundreds  of  ready-to-wear  stores  and  garment  departments 
develop  their  business. 

Copies  of  our  recent  Bulletins  and  full  particulars  of  our  service  will  be  sent  FREE  to 
any  merchant  or  ready-to-wear  department  manager  who  signs  and  returns  the  coupon 
printed  here. 


La  Parisienne  Art  Service, 

241  W.  39th  St., 

New  York  City. 

We  are  interested  in  your  service. 
Send  us  copies  of  your  cut  bulle- 
tin and  other  information  about 
your  service. 


Exdusiw^Distindivo  Illustrations  for  the 
proirossiv©  Dru  broods  Merchant 

*-  <—>  . ;z4i  W(?st-3g:St  NewljorLCitip- 


Name 

Town  

If  interested  only  in  tri-monthly 
matrix  service,  check  here  El 
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I "I^Tassermann-Gattmann  Co.,  Sacramento, 
V V Cal. — Page  ad,  exploiting  Dollar  Day 
I values. 

The  Ad  Critic,  ordinarily,  is  not  demonstrative. 
[ But  at  times  he  almost  breaks  into  an  exclama- 
I tion  when  still  another  Dollar  Day  ad  comes  in. 
[ There  are  so  many,  and  they  are  all  fairly  good. 

I How  do  the  admen  do  it?  Still,  this  one  got  the 
| business,  according  to  the  admen,  and  that  is 
j what  they  all  say;  so  there  must  be  something  to 
the  Dollar  Day  idea. 

The  main  idea  back  of  this  ad  is  that  it 
I heralds  an  occasion  when  one  dollar  will  do  what 
I “$2,  $3,  $4,  $5,  or  even  more”  ordinarily  can.  If 
I this  is  true,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it, 


Monday,  Auguat  21st,  at  9 o'Clock,  Th«  Nonpareil's  5th  Annual 


the  secret  of  this  particular  ad  is  solved.  The 
question  which  suggests  itself  is  as  to  whether 
the  average  run  of  customers  can  grasp  the  idea 
without  wondering  “how  the  store  can  do  it.” 
That,  however,  can  be  settled  better  by  the  store 
executives  than  by  any  one  else. 

The  ad  looks  as  interesting  as  a one-idea  ad 
can;  and  that  is  saying  a good  deal.  Uniform 
item  set-ups  are  used  effectually  and  price  figures 
constitute  most  of  the  display. 

The  ad  is  reproduced  to  show  how  one  other 
store — the  Ad  Critic  has  had  over  fifty  Dollar 
Day  ads — can  make  interesting  use  of  this  idea. 


Needs  an  Introductory 

TAowning’s,  Montgomery,  Ala. — A three-column 
ad,  devoted  to  price  merchandising  from  va- 
rious departments. 

While  it  has  some  very  good  points,  this  ad 
could  easily  be  improved.  The  matter  is  not  so 
much  something  done  wrongly  in  the  ad  as  what 
is  left  out  of  it — not  done  at  all.  It  is  made  up 
of  single  items  from  various  seasonable  depart- 
ments, each  item  describing  a value  and  giving 
the  price.  This  is  good,  so  far  as  it  goes;  but  it 
does  not  go  far  enough.  The  ad  lacks  character. 
And  it  lacks  this  important  thing  because  there 
is  no  chief  caption  and  no  introductory.  Chief 
captions  and  introductories  are  valuable  in  ads, 
because  they  convey  ideas.  There  is  hardly  any 
other  way  of  conveying  ideas  in  an  ad,  and  if 
ideas  are  left  out  the  ad  can  do  nothing  more 
than  act  as  a bulletin  board,  an  announcement 
that  makes  no  special  appeal  to  any  class  of 
customers. 

Give  your  ads  headlines  and  introductories, 
and  put  in  them  the  kind  of  ideas  you  want  cus- 
tomers to  have  regarding  your  store,  its  goods, 
its  service,  its  policies  and  its  prestige.  Do  not 
depend  on  price  items  alone  to  bring  in  cus- 


tomers. They  never  do  it.  About  all  they  do 
is  to  carry  the  name  of  the  store. 

Put  your  own  ideas  of  your  store  into  the  ads 
in  addition  to  describing  the  goods  and  then  you 
will  have  business-building  advertising. 


An  Interesting  Price  Plan 

HC.  F.  Koch  & Co.,  New  York — Five-column 
• ad,  devoted  to  a special  bargain  event. 
Prices  range  from  9 cents  up,  but  always  in 
multiples  of  9,  such  as  18  cents,  27  cents,  36 
cents,  etc.  This  is  a convenient  method  of  show- 
ing price  reductions,  and  it  is  effective  now  and 
then.  Such  an  ad  as  this  ought  to  be  used  only 
on  bargain  days,  and  sparingly  at  that,  because  it 
is  based  entirely  on  price  reductions.  There  is 
not  much  chance  to  describe  the  goods  or  to  bring 
out  the  idea  of  value. 

It  is  a good  way  to  break  the  monotony  now 
and  then,  especially  when  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  anything  better  to  do.  But  do  it  day  after 
day  and  you  will  find  that  you  are  pushed  for 
something  to  feature,  and  you  will  discover  that 
your  advertising  money  is  not  drawing  well  for 
the  amount  spent. 

The  best  kind  of  advertising  for  a neighbor- 
hood store,  limited  to  local  newspaper  circulation, 
is  the  department-idea  kind;  that  is,  feature  one 
or  two  departments  a day,  or  every  time  an  ad 
runs,  bringing  out  the  idea  of  merchandise  and 
service.  Make  price  secondary  in  the  ads,  if  you 
do  not  do  it  in  the  merchandising. 


Features  School  Supplies 

Edward  Malley  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. — Six- 
column  ad  devoted  to  supplies  for  school 
children. 

This  is,  first  of  all,  a school  child’s  ad.  It 
looks  the  part,  being  illustrated  with  school  scene 
characters — designed,  however,  to  interest  par- 
ents, rather  than  children— and  merchandised  to 
bring  out  practically  every  division  of  the  store’s 
stocks  that  supplies  schooltime  needs.  Shoes,  hats, 


suits,  dresses,  stockings,  and  other  furnishings 
comprise  the  lower  half  of  the  ad;  books,  slates, 
pencils,  pads,  and  other  desk  supplies  comprise  the 
upper  half.  Every  item  in  the  ad  makes  its 
special  appeal — a timely,  season  appeal  for  class 
trade. 

One  ad  of  this  kind  would  start  the  business 
with  good  volume,  if  run  at  the  right  time — 


about  two  weeks  before  the  opening  of  school. 
Several  follow-ups  on  the  same  line  would  estab- 
lish a good  gait  for  the  department  and  make 
some  new  customers. 

The  ad  is  reproduced  as  a good  example  of 
timely  special  appeal,  good  layout  and  arrange- 
ment, also  an  example  of  logical  merchandising. 


Introduces  New  Goods 

T H.  C.  Petersen’s  Sons  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa 
^ * — Page  ad,  devoted  to  the  introduction  of 
new  season  ready-to-wear  for  women  and  misses. 

Splendidly  executed  illustrations  and  timely 
merchandising  put  this  ad  into  the  better-than- 


average  class.  Tasteful  type  display  adds  to  its 
readability,  and  well-written  text  puts  on  the 
finishing  touch.  It  is  a woman’s  ad  purely  and 
simply,  and  it  is  the  kind  most  women  like  to 
read  at  the  opening  of  a new  season.  It  deals 
with  new  things  to  wear  and  new  style  and 
fashion  ideas.  And  any  adman  is  fortunate  when 
he  can  get  the  women’s  attention. 

One  section  of  the  ad  is  devoted  to  a complete 
program  of  a Lodge  convention;  another  section 
contains  a reprint  of  a trade  journal  article  on 
the  subject  of  a novel  effect  in  fancy  leather 
goods.  The  main  value  of  these  two  sections  is 
that  they  brighten  up  the  general  interest  of  the 
entire  ad. 

The  ad  is  reproduced  as  an  example  of  the 
timely  and  appropriate  use  of  season  merchandise 
news. 


Small  Space  Ads 

rpHEDiECK  Department  Store,  Sidney,  Ohio — 
group  of  small  ads,  four  columns  by  5 to  6 
in.,  devoted  to  special  departments. 

Each  of  these  ads  brings  out  a point  or  two 
regarding  quality,  value  and  price  as  affected  by 
present  market  conditions  and,  in  addition,  de- 
scribes one  or  two  items. 

Evidently,  the  concern  is  trying  to  see  what  it 
can  do  by  using  small  space  ads.  It  is  an  ad- 
mirable experiment  and  is  likely  to  bring  out 
many  things  if  tried  for  a sufficient  period  of 
time.  One  of  them  will  be  that  small  ads,  de- 
voted frequently  to  individual  departments,  bring 
just  as  good  results  as  a big  general  ad. 

Big  ads  are  all  right  at  times,  but  as  a general 
rule  small  ones  often  bring  better  results  for  the 
money  spent. 

One  of  the  best  points  about  these  ads  is  the 
little  editorial  in  the  corner.  It  adds  life  and 
interest  to  the  more  or  less  commonplace  mer- 
chandising story. 
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“The  simple  word  ‘ DOMINO ’ has  more  meaning  than  most  players 
of  the  little  game  understand.  It  has  come  to  us  from  the  Three 
Hills  of  Caesar’s  City  and  means:  T rule — I am  superior— I am  lord 
— I dominate .’  ” 

************ an(i  so,  great  commercial  game  of  World  Dominoes 

goes  on.  Masters  in  their  craft  are  arising  on  every  hand.  In  their 
Master  Craftsmanship  they  dominate;  and,  dominating,  they  are  a 
potent  power  for  good.” 


From  an  article  by  Elbert  Hubbard 
which  will  appear  in  the  World  Wide 
“How  To  Sell  It” 

Number  of  the 
DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 
to  be  published  OCTOBER  SEVENTH. 

Advertising  forms  close  Wednesday, 
OCTOBER  FOURTH. 

The  leading  manufacturers  and  whole- 
salers in  all  dry  goods  lines  will  use  the 
advertising  pages  of  this  great  issue  to 
show  the  quality  of  merchandise  and 
quality  of  service  wherein  they  domi- 
nate. 

Thousands  of  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant buyers  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  South  America  and  abroad  will 
receive,  study  and  constantly  refer  to 
this  issue  for  months. 


REG.  IN.  U. 5.  PAT.  OFF 
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No.  3769 


^OMPARE  Scranton  Filet 

i /-\  V vrir»  /v/-v  r\f  rval-I-Atfw  tir/\w  r 


^ for  range  of  pattern,  work- 
manship or  design  and  you’ll 
agree  with  our  general  mana- 
ger who  told  the  advertising 
man,  “You  can’t  say  too  much 
about  our  Filet  Net.” 
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c/enena/  Offices.  Scranton.  tPt 

New  Yor\:  212  Fifth  Ave 
Chicago:  Republic  Bldg. 
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DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST  RUG,  CARPET  AND  DRAPERY  SECTION 


THE  monster  Nairn  plant  at  Newark  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  output  in 
printed  designs  and  in  straight  line  plain  tile 
linoleums  is  very  large.  No  other  plant  can 
make  the  latter  so  reasonably,  for  none  other  can 
utilize  the  automatic  process  that  is  exclusively 
Nairn. 


Despite  this  immense  output  we  want  every 
merchant,  large  or  small,  to  feel  that  this  plant, 
all  these  branch  warehouses,  are  to  be  used  by 
him  to  further  his  trade  in  linoleums;  that  they 
exist  to  serve  him  whether  he  buys  1 00  rolls  or 
a single  piece. 

The  “bigness’’  of  Nairn  is  not  only  a matter 
of  output,  quantity  of  designs  and  quality  of 
linoleums  and  numerous  distributing  centers — 
but  in  the  fact  that  Nairn  Service  is  offered 
equally  to  all. 


Nairn  Linoleum  Co. 

Newark,  New  Jersey 

Chicago  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  Denver  Galveston 
San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Seattle  Portland,  Ore. 


Sole  Selling  Agents 

573  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
216-18  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 
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One  of  the  New  Super-Wilton  Rugs  Imported  by  R.  H.  Macy  & Co. 

The  design  was  taken  from  an  Egyptian  vase  shown  in  the  British  Museum,  London. 


Spring  Opening  of  Floorcovering  Trade 


One  of  the  subjects  now  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  the  men  who  preside  over  the 
rug,  carpet  and  linoleum  departments  in 
the  big  stores  throughout  the  country  is 
the  coming  opening  of  the  lines  for  spring 
by  manufacturers. 

Will  there  be  an  auction? 

Will  buyers  be  asked  to  forfeit  their 
franchise  by  being  in  New  York  over  Elec- 
tion Day? 

Discussion  of  these  questions  with  the 
department  heads  in  various  centers  shows 
a consensus  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  need 
for  an  early  opening  this  year.  Accord- 
ing to  more  than  one  department  head, 
this  year  in  a good  many  of  the  leading 
centers  the  early  part  of  November  will 
correspond,  so  far  as  retail  selling  is  con- 
cerned, with  the  latter  part  of  October  of 
the  average  year. 

Favor  a Late  Opening 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  be- 
lief on  the  part  of  floorcovering  men. 
For  one  thing,  the  infantile  epidemic, 
which  has  been  prevalent  in  many  centers, 
has  prevented  many  families  from  return- 
ing from  the  country  until  a much  later 
date  than  usual.  The  lateness  of  their  re- 
turn, of  course,  more  or  less  seriously  af- 
fects the  business  still  to  be  done. 

This  business,  the  average  department 
head  believes,  he  should  personally  super- 
vise, because  it  means  the  reduction  of 
his  stocks  at  the  time  when  he  is  plan- 
ning to  replenish  them.  It  is  the  last 
guide  on  qualities,  patterns  and  colors 
which  he  can  apply  to  his  intended  pur- 
chases. 


Furthermore,  a delayed  opening  means 
a protracted  selling  season  and  the  post- 
ponement of  the  day  when  mark-downs 
on  drops  and  undesirable  patterns  must 
be  made.  And  such  postponement  means, 
in  turn,  a better  showing  for  the  current 
season’s  business. 

As  usual,  however,  the  actual  date  of 
the  coming  opening  will  depend  upon  the 
action  of  one  large  concern. 

Urged  Early  Buying 

The  head  of  one  of  the  largest  floor- 
covering departments  in  New  York  told 
the  Economist  this  week  that  a leading 
manufacturer  had  urged  him  to  place  a 
spring  order  at  once,  on  the  ground  that  if 
the  buyer  waited  he  would  have  to  pay  a 
price  considerably  in  excess  of  that  at 
which  he  could  obtain  the  goods  at  this 
time.  The  prediction  as  to  a further  ad- 
vance was  based  on  the  continued  shortage 
of  raw  materials  and  dyes,  this  shortage, 
according  to  the  manufacturer,  being  more 
acute  than  ever. 

The  department  head  listened  to  the 
argument  with  considerable  interest  and 
then  told  the  manufacturer  that  he  would 
“buy  next  spring’s  goods  next  spring.” 
In  discussing  this  incident  with  an  Econ- 
omist staff-member,  the  department  head 
said  that  according  to  his  way  of  think- 
ing prices  were  not  likely  to  be  much 
higher  than  they  are  now. 

Prices  Firmly  Established 

He  expressed  the  belief,  however,  that 
there  would  be  no  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
floorcoverings  during  the  continuance  of 


the  war,  in  view  of  the  allied  govern- 
ments’ requirements  for  uniforms,  blan- 
kets and  other  equipment  made  of  wool. 
In  other  words,  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  our  manufacturers  to  obtain  any  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  carpet  wool  or  other 
wools  from  British  sources. 

In  Linoleum  Field 

Manufacturers  of  linoleums  are  ex- 
periencing considerable  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining burlap,  cork,  and  linseed  oil — the 
burlap  because  it,  too,  is  required,  in  fact, 
commandeered,  for  war  use;  the  cork  and 
the  oil  because  of  difficulty  in  obtaining 
transportation  from  Spain  and  from  the 
Argentine  respectively. 

■ ♦ 

How  to  Treat  Novelties 

“Do  we  ever  get  stuck  with  high-style 
draperies?  Of  course  we  do,”  admitted  a 
prominent  drapery  department  head  to  an 
Economist  staff  member  recently,  “but 
we  buy  them  with  the  full  expectation  of 
getting  stuck,  and  we  take  the  mark-down 
at  the  time  we  buy  them. 

“These  extreme  patterns,  or  extreme 
novelties  in  cushions  and  scarfs  are  ad- 
vertising pieces,”  he  continued.  “They 
are  to  be  used  to  attract  the  trade — to  get 
the  attention  of  the  women  of  the  town 
and  let  them  know  that  we  have  any  sort 
of  drapery  merchandise  they  may  ask  for. 

“Frequently  we  are  able  to  sell  this 
extreme  stuff  at  the  proper  profit,  but  we 
do  not  deceive  ourselves.  We  buy  it  for 
its  advertising  value.  Then,  if  we  sell  it 
at  the  right  price,  well  and  good.” 
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What  Consumers  Want  to  Know  About  Carpet 


How  Ignorance  of  Features  of  Standard  Type  of  Floorcovering  Hurts  Honest  Merchants — 
Comparisons  Which  Will  Help  to  Create  Confidence 


The  average  woman  does  not  know  the 
? difference  between  tapestry  Brussels  and 
jbody  Brussels  rugs.  Moreover,  many 
■women  have  the  idea  that  a Wilton  velvet 
jis  a superior  grade  of  Wilton. 

Any  buyer  can  prove  these  facts  for 
; himself  by  asking  his  neighbors  or  by  talk- 
j ing  with  customers.  He  will  find  few 
women  who  really  know  the  standard 
types  of  floorcovering. 

Ignorance  Helps  the  Faker 

This  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
sumer is  costly  to  the  honest  store. 
Fakers  find  it  easy  to  gull  the  public  by 
comparative  price  figures  and  misleading 
names  for  their  rugs.  Probably  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  yearly  are  filched 
from  the  pockets  of  the  customers  under 
false  pretenses  by  careless,  if  not  inten- 
tionally dishonest  dealers — fly-by-nights, 
in  many  instances — who  take  just  that 
much  money  away  from  the  legitimate 
department  store  and  serve  to  make  the 
public  suspicious  of  all  rug  sales. 

Too  Much  Bargain  Advertising 


Even  some  of  the  better  class  stores 
seem  to  grow  careless  about  the  way  they 
advertise  floorcoverings.  A glance  over  re- 
tail carpet  advertising,  especially  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  will  show  an  un- 
duly large  percentage  of  copy  announcing 
I wonderful  purchases  of  rugs  from  manu- 
facturers at  less  than  the  manufacturer’s 
costs. 

The  public  is  beginning  to  ask  where 
the  manufacturer  sells  the  goods  on  which 
he  makes  a profit,  or  whether  the  rug  man- 
ufacturer is  supported  by  a Government 
subsidy. 


How  to  Instill  Confidence 


Some  of  the  advertising  space  which  is 
now  given  over  to  glaring  announcements 
could  be  used  to  excellent  advantage  in 
educating  the  public  as  to  the  distinctive 
features  of  each  type  of  rug  or  carpet.  In 
other  lines  this  may  not  be  feasible,  but  in 
floorcoverings  it  is  feasible,  because  the 
classes  of  weave  are  few  and  very  distinct. 

The  men  who  would  benefit  most  by  the 
education  of  the  public  as  to  the  various 
types  of  floorcoverings  are  those  who  are 
striving  to  do  a straightforward,  honest 
business,  giving  the  public  good  value  and 
asking  a reasonable  profit.  Therefore,  it 
is  up  to  them,  through  newspaper  adver- 
tising and  booklets,  and  by  means  of  win- 
dow and  department  displays  to  convey 
this  information  to  the  public. 

What  to  Avoid 

One  mistake,  however,  must  be  avoided 
in  this  educational  work.  Consumers  do 
not  want  to  know  the  technical  detail  of 
how  a rug  is  made.  They  want  to  know 
its  distinctive  features  and  why  it  is  dif- 
ferent from  some  other  type. 

The  information  given  below  affords 
excellent  text  matter  for  a leaflet  to  be  sent 


out  to  the  store’s  charge  customers  or 
handed  to  visitors  in  the  carpet  depart- 
ment. 

It  will  also  help  the  adman  in  putting 
real  conviction  into  his  floorcovering  copy. 

Easily  Classified 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  vari- 
ous types  of  carpet  can  be  briefly  outlined. 
Carpets  can  be  divided  into  three  classes : 
1,  tapestry  Brussels  and  velvets ; 2,  body 
Brussels  and  Wilton ; 3,  Axminster. 

The  difference  between  a tapestry 
Brussels  carpet  and  a body  Brussels  lies 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  former  the  design 
is  printed  on  the  warp  yarn.  In  a velvet 
the  design  is  printed  on  the  woven  fabric. 
In  body  Brussels  the  design  is  produced  in 
the  weaving.  The  wool  yarns  in  the  warp 
are  dyed  in  the  required  colors  and  are 
brought  to  the  surface  in  such  a way  as 
to  form  the  pattern.  For  example,  in  what 


Corner  Trim  of  Cretonne  and  Wall  Paper, 
by  Hahne  & Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


is  known  as  a four-frame  body  Brussels 
three  of  the  four  strands  of  the  wool  yarn 
are  always  buried  in  the  body  of  the  car- 
pet, the  jacquard  loom  automatically  bring- 
ing the  proper  yarn  to  the  surface  for 
each  loop  or  tuft  in  the  surface  of  the 
fabric. 

Explains  the  Name 

The  reason  such  carpet  is  known  as  a 
body  Brussels  is  because  of  these  strands 
of  wool  yarn,  which,  being  buried  in  the 
carpet,  give  to  it  a body  which  is  lacking 
in  the  tapestry  Brussels.  In  the  latter, 
practically  all  of  the  wool  yarn  used  is 
brought  to  the  surface. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  tapestry  Brus- 
sels carpets — machine  print  and  drum 
print.  The  difference  between  them  is  that 
in  the  drum  print  each  strand  of  yarn  is 
printed  in  the  proper  colors  before  it  is 
woven,  whereas  machine  print  taps  are 
printed  after  being  woven. 

Velvet  Like  Tapestry 

Velvet  carpet  is  practically  a tapestry 
carpet  in  which  the  loop  has  been  cut  so 


as  to  form  an  upright,  velvety  pile.  More- 
over, as  a rule,  the  pile  is  slightly  higher 
than  the  loop  of  the  tapestry  carpet. 

The  difference  between  a Wilton  and  a 
velvet  carpet  is  similar  to  that  between 
the  tapestry  and  the  Brussels,  the  Wilton 
being  practically  a body  Brussels  carpet 
with  the  loop  cut,  and  having  a slightly 
higher  pile. 

What  Wilton  Velvet  Is 

A Wilton  velvet  carpet  is  not  in  any 
sense  of  the  word  a Wilton  carpet.  The 
term  Wilton  velvet  is  used  to  indicate  a 
grade  of  velvet  in  which  a worsted  yarn 
instead  of  a wool  yarn  has  been  used. 
Worsted  yarns  are  spun  from  long  staple 
wool  which  has  been  combed,  as  well  as 
carded,  and  are  more  tightly  twisted  as 
well  as  more  even.  This  means  that,  as 
a rule,  the  Wilton  velvet  has  a more  glossy 
appearance  and  greater  durability  than  a 
velvet  carpet. 

An  Axminster  carpet  is  like  a Wilton 
in  that  it  is  made  of  skein-dyed  yarn,  but 
it  is  unlike  a Wilton  in  that  no  strands 
of  yarn  are  buried  in  the  body  of  the  car- 
pet. The  processes  employed  in  weaving 
Axminsters  and  Wiltons  also  differ,  but 
this  condition  would  not  be  apparent  to  the 
customer. 

Far  too  often  the  dinerence  between 
the  standard  types  of  carpets  is  not  under- 
stood clearly  by  the  men  who  sell  floorcov- 
erings. 

One  reason  for  this  is  that  department 
heads  are  so  familiar  with  the  facts  that 
they  feel  that  “everybody  knows  them,” 
and  therefore  do  not  try  to  impart  them. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  carpet  being  an  item 
which  the  average  woman  purchases  only 
two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  her 
life,  is  just  the  one  line  of  goods  with  which 
she  is  least  familiar. 

What  has  been  said  in  this  article  re- 
garding carpet  applies,  of  course,  to  rugs 
of  similar  type. 

+ . 

An  Enjoyable  Affair 

Sixteen  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Cloth  Co.  who  play  golf 
recently  formed  a club, 
which  they  named  after 
the  company.  The  club 
held  its  first  contest  on 
the  links  of  the  Great 
Neck  Golf  Club  on  Long 
Island,  Sept.  12.  For 
this  contest  G.  M.  Pren- 
tiss, advertising  manager 
of  the  concern,  put  up  a 
handsome  silver  cup  as  a 
trophy.  This  was  won  by 
J.  T.  Broadbent,  manager 
of  the  company’s  cotton 
mill,  with  a net  score  of 
80.  Among  those  who 
competed  for  the  trophy 
was  Alvin  Hunsicker,  vice- 
president  of  the  company. 
The  party  which  traveled  by  automobile  was 
entertained  at  lunch  by  Mr.  Prentiss. 
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Turn  the  Movie  Craze 
to  Your  Profit 

More  than  12,000,000  persons  attend  the  movies  daily  m this  country* 
Are  you  making  any  effort  to  get  your  share  of  the  patronage  of  these  theater- 
goers? Men,  women  and  children  spend  their  evenings  at  the  “movies.”  The 
mother  is  the  buyer  for  the  home;  the  man  for  his  office,  his  club,  or  his  lodge 
rooms.  You  can  increase  your  sales  of 


Armstrongs  ( ) Linoleum 


with  both  classes  of  prospect  by  using  Armstrong’s  Free  Lantern  Slides,  two  of  which  are  pictured  on  this 
page.  These  artistically  colored  slides,  with  your  firm  name  neatly  photographed  on  the  bottom  (not 
merely  stenciled)  attract  and  hold  the  attention  of  an  audience.  All  of  these  slides,  and  fifty  other 
plans  for  selling  more  linoleum,  are  described  in  “Armstrong’s  Linoleum  Selling  Helps”  book  No. 

81 L,  a copy  of  which  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

If  you  want  the  two  slides  shown  here,  just  write  your  name  and  address 
plainly  on  a postal  card  and  say  “Send  me  Lantern  Slide  Set  No.  81 


I 


Wi  nifred  Wise  ir 

‘ifieCleanUp 

\ Dtchwp  will  a moral 


Linoleum  lessens  tne 
labor  of  housework 


Artistic  Patterns  (or  Evert)  Room  in  the  House 


Sold  Johns  on  &Co.;lnc. 

i 14  th  Sc  Meridian  Sts. 


Armstrong  CorkCb. 

Linoleum  Dept..  Lancaster,  Pa. 
George  B.Swayne  SeiimtArent 

21 Z Fifth  Ave.,  Hey  worth  Bldg.  ^ 
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Halfway  Service  Fails 

, Goodwill  Created  by  Helping  Cus- 
tomers Offset  Lack  of  Foresight 

“George,  drop  into  Blank  & Co.’s,”  said 
| my  wife  to  me  a couple  of  weeks  ago,  “and 
select  some  linoleum  for  our  kitchen.  I 
{ want  a simple  blue  and  white  inlaid  lin- 
oleum in  small  blocks.” 

That  sounded  like  an  order  which  any 
j man  ought  to  be  able  to  tackle.  I dropped 
j into  Blank’s,  and  found  a pleasant,  helpful 
linoleum  man.  It  took  only  a few  min- 
utes to  select  a desirable  pattern. 

Then  the  salesman  asked  what  quan- 
tity of  the  goods  I wanted.  As  I couldn’t 
I tell  him,  he  suggested  that  they  send  a man 
I to  measure  the  floor. 

Appreciated  Good  Service 

At  this  point  I began  to  admire  mod- 
ern merchandising  methods.  Everything 
seemed  to  be  arranged  to  make  shopping 
easy,  even  for  a mere  man. 

Of  course,  I gave  instructions  to  have 
our  kitchen  measured,  and  left  an  order 
for  the  proper  quantity  of  linoleum  to  be 
shipped  C.  0.  D.,  with  instructions  to  have 
one  of  the  store’s  workmen  lay  the  goods 
for  us. 

The  measurer  arrived  all  right,  took 
the  measure  and  left,  without  remark.  The 
next  day  the  linoleum  arrived,  and  shortly 
after  the  delivery  two  men  came  to  lay  it. 

Old  Linoleum  Causes  Trouble 

Then  my  troubles  began. 

“Why,  there  is  linoleum  on  the  floor 
now!”  exclaimed  the  man  who  seemed  to 


be  bossing  the  job.  “We  can’t  lay  this 
new  linoleum  unless  you  want  it  laid  over 
the  old.” 

I told  him  that  such  a suggestion  was 
ridiculous  and  that  I wanted  the  old  lin- 
oleum taken  up. 

“Oh ! we  can’t  do  that,”  he  answered. 
“We  have  no  instructions  to  take  up  any 
linoleum  and  we  can’t  do  it  without  in- 
structions.” 

Can’t  Take  Orders 

“Well,  I will  give  you  the  instructions 
now,”  I answered. 

“Sorry,  but  we  can’t  take  orders  from 
customers.  We  have  got  to  get  them 
from  the  department.” 

“All  right,  call  up  your  department,  ex- 
plain the  matter  to  them  and  I will  tell 
them  to  give  you  instructions.” 


“No,  we  can’t  do  that  either,”  was  the 
man’s  reply.  “We  are  told  simply  to 
carry  out  the  directions  given  us  at  the 
store  and  not  to  ’phone  back  for  further 
instructions.” 

Not  Workman’s  Fault 

By  this  time  I was  beginning  to  get 
aggravated.  I knew,  however,  it  was  no 
use  to  take  it  out  of  the  linoleum  work- 
man; it  was  not  his  fault;  he  was  merely 
carrying  out  his  instructions. 

I told  the  man  to  go  his  way  in  peace, 
and  I would  see  the  store  management 
about  it. 

I went  to  the  store  next  morning  and 
was  referred  to  the  “third  window  on  the 
right,”  where  the  clerk  explained  that 
their  workman  had  acted  in  accordance 
with  instructions ; that  the  store  could  not 
allow  workmen  to  accept  instructions,  be- 
cause customers  often  refused  to  pay 
for  work  done  unless  instructions  had  been 
given  at  the  store;  that  when  customers 
paid  cash  to  workmen  for  such  “on  the 
spot  instructions”  dishonesty  was  encour- 
aged, etc. 

Some  chain  of  difficulties ! 

Must  Wait  My  Turn 

I dropped  my  protest  and  requested  that 
a man  be  sent  to  take  up  my  linoleum.  I 
was  told  that  in  spite  of  the  delay  which 
had  already  occurred  I would  have  to  wait 
my  turn. 

The  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that  I 
went  home  and  ripped  up  the  linoleum  my- 
self, so  as  to  have  the  floor  ready  when  the 
layer  came  again. 

By  this  time  I no  longer  admired  the 
store’s  service  to  its  customers. 

Now,  in  this  case  I was  one  of  the  dear 
public,  a mere  consumer;  but  I am  also  a 
business  man,  and  as  a business  man  I 
know  that  if  I ran  my  business  on  any  such 
basis  as  that  I’d  go  busted. 

What’s  Wrong  with  the  Service? 

Here  was  a big  store  that  started  to 
serve  me  well.  At  their  own  suggestion, 
they  sent  a man  to  measure  my  floors  for 
new  linoleum.  That  man  knew  when  he 
saw  linoleum  on  the  floor  that  it  would 
have  to  be  taken  up  before  the  new  goods 
were  laid. 

That  workman,  as  well  as  the  store’s 
buyer,  must  have  learned  from  experience 
also  that  many  consumers  do  not  think  of 
that,  and  that  few  consumers  realize  that 
the  linoleum  layer  cannot  take  up  the  old 
floorcovering  without  instructions  from  the 
office. 

Why  doesn’t  somebody  in  the  store — 
buyer,  salesman,  or  measurer — tell  the 
customer  of  these  facts? 

Customer  Would  Resent  Suggestion 

When  I asked  that  question  during  the 
course  of  my  kick  at  the  “third  window” 

I was  told  that  people  resented  such  sug- 
gestions! It  doesn’t  seem  possible  that 
any  sane  person  should  resent  a courteous 
attempt  to  be  of  service.  In  my  case,  they 
gave  more  offense  and  annoyance  by  neg- 
lecting to  help  me.  It  seems  to  me  that 
whenever  a man  or  a woman  signifies  the 


desire  to  have  linoleum  laid  by  a store  the 
salesman  should  be  instructed  to  ask 
whether  its  man  is  to  take  up  the  old  lin- 
oleum or  not. 

Or,  if  the  store  is  afraid  of  thus  losing 
a sale  now  and  then,  surely  the  man  who 
calls  to  measure  the  customer’s  floor  could 


ask  this  question  without  offense,  and  at  a 
saving  of  time,  temper,  money  and  trouble 
for  both  store  and  customer. 

Two  Much  Caution 

Dodging  this  important  issue  looks  like 
a clear  case  of  “pussy-footing”  to  me. 

I presume  the  policy  of  the  store  where 
I had  this  experience  is  no  different  from 
that  of  other  stores  in  town.  All  the 
same,  I am  through  buying  floorcovering 
in  that  department.  I am  going  to  try 
somebody  else  next,  and  I hope  to  find  them 
of  a higher  grade  of  intelligence. 

Half-way  service  is  worse  than  none. 
If  a store  is  afraid  to  suggest  taking  up 
old  linoleum  why  does  it  suggest  sending 
a man  to  take  measurements  or  to  lay  the 
new  goods? 

+ 

Lace  Plant  Convention 


On  Friday,  Sept.  8,  the  Scranton  Lace  Co., 
Scranton,  Pa.,  closed  a three-day  session  of  their 
sales  staff  with  a dinner  at  the  Scranton  Club, 
in  which  the  members  of  the  organization,  the 
executives  and  the  department  heads  of  the  plant 
also  participated. 

The  principal  speaker  at  the  dinner  was  J.  Ben- 
jamin Dimmick,  president  of  the  company  and 
prominent  in  Pennsylvania  banking  circles  and 
civic  affairs. 

After  a few  words  of  welcome  and  appreciation 
for  the  work  of  the  men  at  home  and  those  who 
had  come  from  Canada,  the  West  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  attend  the  convention,  President  Dim- 
mick sketched  his  version  of  the  policy  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  company  and  its  representatives. 
He  urged  a line  of  individual  action  that  would 
enhance  the  Scranton  Lace  Co.’s  reputation  for 
honesty  and  fair-dealing  and  spread  optimism 
throughout  the  organization. 

Mr.  Dimmick  was  followed  by  representatives 
of  the  trade  press;  William  Smith,  superintend- 
ent of  the  plant;  James  B.  Jamison,  Canadian 
representative;  W.  J.  McNab,  representative  for 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington,  and 
M.  C.  Simons,  Pennsylvania  representative. 

Mr.  Jamison  as  “the  Canadian  Harry  Lauder,” 
Mr.  McNab  as  the  composer  of  the  evening’s 
songs,  and  Mr.  Simons  as  historian  of  “A  Day’s 
Work  on  the  Road,”  won  particularly  hearty 
applause. 

The  sales  staff  returned  to  New  York  on  the 
following  day,  making  the  trip  from  Scranton 
by  motor. 

-4 

World-Wide  Retailing  Number  next  Sat- 
urday. See  page  27  for  some  of  its  features. 
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• • • SUGGE 


1 —  Newspaper  advertising 

2 —  Window  display 

3 —  Department  display 

4 —  Department  table  cards 

5 —  Hangers  in  other  departments  and 

in  the  elevators 

6 —  Scrap  book  of  clippings  of  artistic 

rooms 

7 —  Circulars  in  packages 

8 —  Coach  your  sales  people 

9 —  Booth  on  Main  floor 


The  Quakei 


PHILADELPHIA 

fl 


New  York: 

Broadway,  cor.  19th  St. 
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Does  Big  Business  in  Small  Country  Town 

Proprietor  of  General  Store  Increases  Sales-Totals  by  Studying  Needs  of  Customers 
and  Stocking  Lines  Wanted — He  Has  Solved  Problem  of  Keeping  Trade  at  Home 


Big  sales  are  seldom  made  in  a small 
country  store  because  of  the  fact  that 
transactions  in  such  an  establishment  are 
usually  limited  to  the  simple  daily  needs 
of  consumers.  Here  is  the  story  of  a mer- 
chant in  a town  of  only  468  population 
who  was  unwilling  to  allow  local  condi- 
tions to  limit  his  trade.  He  could  not  see 
why  his  townspeople  should  go  to  the 
county  seat  or  to  the  distant  city  when 
they  needed,  say,  a rug  or  an  automobile 
or  anything,  in  fact,  that  could  be  sold  in 
a general  store. 

Accordingly,  he  stocked  an  assortment 
of  floorcoverings,  secured  the  agency  for 
a well-known  car  and  arranged  to  get  such 
other  items  in  which  his  customers  showed 
an  interest. 

The  merchant  referred  to,  who  certain- 
ly is  a live  wire,  is  W.  E.  Mount,  and  his 
location  is  the  village  of  Englishtown, 
N.  J.,  about  fifty-two  miles  from  New 
York. 

To  Keep  Trade  at  Home 

Mr.  Mount  outlined  to  the  Economist 
some  of  the  methods  he  had  employed  to 
keep  the  trade  of  his  town  at  home.  When 
an  Economist  staff-member  recently  vis- 
ited the  Mount  store  he  was  surprised  to 
notice  a number  of  rolls  of  linoleum  on 
the  main  floor,  near  the  entrance.  Be- 
cause of  the  prominence  given  to  the  lino- 
leums, the  Economist  representative 
asked:  “Do  you  do  much  trade  in  floor- 
coverings  here?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  Mr.  Mount,  “we  do 
more  than  you  would  imagine,  seeing  that 
we  are  only  five  miles  from  the  county 
seat,  a place , ten  times  as  big  as  this 
town.” 

Noticing  that  the  Economist  man’s  at- 
tention was  centered  on  the  linoleum,  Mr. 
Mount  said:  “We  have  quite  a nice  little 
rug  department  upstairs.  Would  you  like 
to  see  it?”  And  upon  receiving  an  affirm- 
ative answer,  he  led  the  way  to  the  floor 
above,  where  in  a space  about  20  x 80  ft. 
there  was  on  display  a collection  of  rugs 
in  various  sizes  up  to  9 x 12.  In  view  of 
the  smallness  of  the  town  this  was  sur- 
prising. Many  of  the  rugs  were  Axmin- 
sters,  some  were  taps  and  some  fiber. 
There  were  no  Wiltons  or  other  high  cost 
fabrics. 

The  smaller  rugs  were  piled  on  the 
floor,  but  the  carpet  sizes  were  hung  upon 
a rack  suspended  from  the  ceiling. 

Rack  a Necessity 

Speaking  of  the  department,  Mr. 
Mount  said:  “In  the  old  days,  before  the 
fire — we  were  burned  out  two  years  ago — 
we  showed  a few  rugs  on  the  floor,  but  it 
was  difficult  to  handle  them  with  the  small 
force  we  have.  One  man  could  not  turn 
them  over  readily  and  our  sales  of  any- 
thing larger  than  6x9  were  almost  noth- 
ing. However,  now  that  we  have  this  rack 
on  which  to  show  large  sizes  we  have  won 


back  trade  which  was  deserting  us  in 
favor  of  better  equipped  departments.  To- 
day we  are  doing  a good  business  in  these 
rugs.” 

Adjoining  the  department  is  a small 
drapery  section  and  a set  of  shelving  filled 
with  automobile  tires.  There  is  also  a 
small  stock  of  ready-to-wear  garments 
consisting  principally  of  waists,  house 
dresses,  wrappers  and  articles  of  under- 
wear. On  the  main  floor  there  is  a small 
but  well-selected  stock  of  cotton  piece 
goods,  notions  and  fancy  goods,  also  a 
large  stock  of  foodstuffs,  in  addition  to  the 
linoleums  already  mentioned  and  a sample 
automobile. 

Large  Cash  Sales 

With  the  exception  of  the  automobile 
and  a department  devoted  to  auto  sup- 
plies, repair  parts,  etc.,  the  description  of 
this  store  would  fit  the  average  store  in 
any  town  in  this  country.  But — and  here 
is  the  remarkable  fact — this  concern  does 
a business  of  between  $135,000  and  $140,- 

000  a year,  the  greater  part  of  it  on  a cash 
basis. 

In  replies  to  inquiries,  Mr.  Mount 
said: 

“This  is  a good  business  town  in  spite 
of  its  small  size.  The  roads  in  every  di- 
rection are  excellent  and  people  come  here 
in  autos  from  miles  around.  Incidentally,  I 
sold  most  of  the  automobiles  they  ride  in, 
and  they  think  nothing  of  going  back  home 
with  their  cars  loaded  with  all  the  supplies 
they  can  put  aboard. 

“One  of  the  big  items  of  my  business  is 
in  the  sale  of  package  goods,  principally 
such  as  are  carried  in  a city  grocery  store. 
Look  at  this  ad.” 

The  Firm’s  Advertising 

Hereupon  Mr.  Mount  produced  a copy 
of  the  current  issue  of  a weekly  news- 
paper published  in  the  county  seat,  and, 
opening  it,  displayed  his  ad.  This  was 
three  columns  wide  and  11  in.  deep.  The 
ad  was  headed  with  the  firm  name  and  be- 
low, as  a caption,  appeared  “Special  for 
One  Week.”  There  were  eleven  items  of 
foodstuffs  and  six  summer  items,  the  lat- 
ter including  ice-cream  freezers,  netted 
horsefly  covers,  fiber  rugs  and  seersucker 
petticoats. 

None  of  the  items  was  described,  al- 
though each  was  definitely  priced,  and  the 
quantity  in  pounds,  packages  or  dozens 
stated.  Then  came  a group  of  60  grocery 
items  followed  by  ten  dry  goods  items, 
each  accompanied  by  a definite  price.  It 
is  significant  to  note  that  in  the  ad  re- 
ferred to  there  is  not  a comparative  price 
mentioned. 

Speaking  of  the  ad,  Mr.  Mount  said: 
“We  get  a good  many  mail  orders  imme- 
diately after  the  publication  of  our  ad,  and 

1 have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  people 
who  come  varying  distances  come  here  in 
response  to  these  ads.” 

In  reply  to  questions,  Mr.  Mount  said 


that  he  had  started  in  business  in  1888  in 
a small  village  some  ten  miles  from  his 
present  location.  The  store  there  had  not 
been  as  successful  as  its  owners  had  hoped 
and  he  bought  it,  after  inventorying  the 
stock  at  $1,837.  Of  this  he  paid  $37  in 
cash  and  gave  notes  for  the  remaining 
$1,800.  From  the  start  he  was  success- 
ful and  at  the  end  of  the  first  six  months 
he  had  paid  $600  of  the  notes.  The  bal- 
ance was  paid  off  subsequently. 

Realizing  that  the  location  of  the  store 
was  an  unfavorable  one,  Mr.  Mount,  after 
a few  years,  came  to  Englishtown  and 
opened  the  store  he  now  occupies.  He  has 
been  burned  out  twice,  but  in  each  case 
immediately  rebuilt. 

One  of  the  facts  of  his  career  which  he 
neglected  to  state  was  that  he  had  served 
in  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  as  an 
Assemblyman  for  several  terms. 

♦ 

Meeting  Price  Competition 

“One  of  the  first  things  for  a salesman 
to  learn  is  how  to  lose  an  order  with  a 
smile — or,  at  least,  to  make  the  customer 
think  he  is  willing  to  lose  it,”  said  a West- 
ern buyer  recently. 

“We  have  a clever  man  in  this  depart- 
ment,” continued  this  buyer,  “who  makes 
a lot  of  sales  by  inviting  people  to  go  else- 
where. Of  course,  that  is  a dangerous 
proposition  but  an  effective  ‘clincher’  when 
properly  used.  I will  give  you  an  illus- 
tration of  what  happened  just  a few  days 
ago. 

“A  man  asked  for  an  estimate  on 
shades  for  his  house  and,  of  course,  we 
quoted  a price.  A few  days  later  he  came 
in  again  and  said  he  thought  he  would 
give  the  order  to  a competitor,  our  price 
averaging  10  cents  a shade  higher.  Did 
Mr.  Clever  Salesman  immediately  put  on 
a sad  expression  and  try  to  coax  the  order 
out  of  the  customer?  He  did  not.  He 
smiled,  picked  up  several  samples  of  shade 
cloth,  handing  first  one,  then  another  to 
the  customer,  with  the  remark,  ‘You  would 
hardly  realize  that  there  was  a difference 
of  5 cents  a yard  between  each  of  those 
samples.  Of  course,’  continued  Mr.  Clever 
Salesman,  ‘if  you  are  perfectly  sure  that 
you  are  going  to  get  the  same  grade  of 
goods  that  we  have  estimated  on,  you  can- 
not very  well  afford  to  turn  down  that 
proposition,  and  I would  advise  you  to 
take  it  by  all  means.  You  want  to  be  cer- 
tain, however,  as  to  the  quality.’ 

“Well,  you  know  the  result  of  such 
salesmanship ; in  nine  times  out  of  ten  the 
customer  scratches  his  head,  realizes  that 
he  knows  little  or  nothing  about  shade 
cloth,  and  decides  to  place  the  order 
with  us.” 

♦ 

A.  F.  Williams  is  now  buyer  of  draperies  and 
upholstery  goods  for  the  Alms  & Doepke  Co., 
Cincinnati,  succeeding  E.  C.  Redfield,  who  is  now 
with  Wm.  Taylor,  Son  & Co.,  Cleveland.  Mr. 
Williams  was  formerly  with  Mannheimer  Bros., 
St.  Paul,  and  Lord  & Taylor,  New  York. 
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NOTED  FOR  ITS  25  ECHOES 
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House  Setting  Helps  Sales 


“The  section  has  been  a big  aid  in  selling  higher  priced  mer- 
chandise. For  example,  we  put  in  one  or  two  very  beautiful 
lamp  shades  at  prices  which  we  thought  were  pretty  nearly  pro- 
hibitive. Judging  by  what  we  could  have  sold  in  the  regular 
lamp-shade  section,  barring  a break  in  luck,  we  would  have  had 
those  shades  for  a considerable  time.  They  sold  within  a few 
days  after  they  were  exhibited. 

“Another  example  is  furnished  by  a very  beautiful  window 
display  setting  which  we  made  up.  This  consisted  of  portieres, 
cushion  covers,  cushions  and  lamp  shades.  It  was  not  expected 
that  the  goods  would  sell  readily,  having  been  made  up  as  win- 
dow show  pieces.  When  we  brought  them  up  into  our  French 
Novelties  Shop  we  put  on  what  would  be  just  a reasonable  profit, 
but  I can  tell  you  the  price  set  was  pretty  high.  Within  two 
days  they  were  sold.  It  must  be  admitted,  in  this  connection, 
that  Lord  & Taylor  appeal  to  the  best  people  in  New  York. 

Gets  Full  Price  for  Remnants 


“The  Novelties  Shop  has  helped  the  upholstery  department’s 
profits  in  another  way.  It  provides  an  outlet  through  which 
short  lengths  of  expensive  materials  can  be  sold  at  a profit  instead 
of  a loss. 

“A  yard  length  of  some  fine  hand-blocked  cretonne,  for  ex- 
ample, has  only  a small  value  if  it  must  be  sold  as  a remnant. 

“But  when  that  yard  length  is  made  up  into  a pillow  or 
other  upholstery  novelty  it  is  worth  just  as  much  as  if  it  had  been 
cut  from  the  piece  instead  of  being  a left-over.” 

While  the  setting  which  Lord  & Taylor  have  given  to  their 
French  Novelties  Shop  may  be  too  elaborate  for  some  stores,  the 
progressive  upholstery  department  manager  can  adapt  the  idea 
to  the  requirements  of  his  trade. 


How  a Prominent  Metropolitan  Store  Features 
Novelty  Merchandise  in  Upholstery  Department 

The  charm  of  certain  merchandise  is  brought  out  by 
its  surroundings.  For  example,  the  goods  which  go  to 
make  a home  of  a house  lose  a big  percentage  of  their 
beauty  and  interest  when  stacked  in  purely  commercial 
surroundings. 

To  foster  the  sale  of  such  lines  of  merchandise  in  the  uphol- 
stery department,  Lord  & Taylor  recently  created  what  they  call 
their  “French  Novelties  Shop,”  views  of  which  are  shown  on 
this  page. 

The  Right  Atmosphere 

The  Novelties  Shop  is  a section  of  the  department,  cut  off  from 
the  hubbub  of  the  remainder  by  a partition  about  6 ft.  high.  As 
far  as  possible  a “homey”  effect  has  been  given  to  this  section, 
although,  as  the  illustrations  show,  glass  cases  and  drawers  have 
been  introduced  for  the  showing  and  carrying  of  additional  mer- 
chandise. 

“If  you  were  to  bring  down  that  beautiful  cushion  or  lamp 
shade  which  people  admire  so  in  your  home,”  said  Fred  H. 
Screaton,  buyer  of  the  upholstery  department,  to  an  Economist 
staff  member  recently,  “and  put  it  among  our  stock,  it  would 
lose  its  identity.  It  might  be  worth  several  times  as  much  as 
the  pillows  or  shades  among  which  it  was  placed,  but  the  value 
would  not  stand  out  among  other  merchandise  as  it  would  in 
your  own  home. 

A Successful  Experiment 

“Realization  of  this  fact  caused  us  to  create  the  French  Nov- 
elties Shop  in  the  department,  in  order  to  give  the  proper  em- 
phasis to  just  such  merchandise.  In  other  words,  we  provided 
our  diamonds  with  a proper  setting.  Of  course,  such  a departure 
from  the  usual  method  may  be  considered  something  of  an  experi- 
ment— at  least  it  was  an  experiment  when  we  started.  It  has 
proved  a most  practical  success. 

“We  opened  this  section  during  the  first  week  in  September. 
The  stock  which  we  had  in  the  Novelties  Shop  at  that  time  was 
sold  out  within  two  weeks  from  the  opening. 


Views  in  the  New  "French 
Novelties  Shop,"  a Sec- 
tion of  the  Upholstery 
Department  of  Lord  & 
Taylor. 
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Is  Your  Pillow 
Stock  Large 
Enough  for  the 
Season’s 
Opening? 


Next  in  importance  to 
having  a brand  of  pillows 
that  you  can  sell  without 
infringing  the  health  laws, 
or  abusing  your  own  con- 
science, is  a sufficient  sup- 
ply of  the  numbers  you 
carry  regularly  in  stock. 

October  and  November 
are  pillow  selling  months. 
It’s  good  business  to  have 
a “full  up”  supply  now. 

Here  is  something  else : 
Emmerich  pillows  do  not 
deteriorate  in  stock,  be- 
cause the  Emmerich  exclu- 
sive method  of  preparing 
the  feathers  fixes  the 
quality.  They  remain  sweet 
and  odorless. 

If  you  are  not  an  Em- 
merich pillow  seller,  you 
are  not  giving  your  cus- 
tomers the  protection  in 
feather  cleanliness  that 
comes  through  the  use  of 
Emmerich  pillows. 

When  you  sell  Emmerich 
pillows  your  profits  will  be 
adequate  and  your  sales  will 
build  up  a permanently 
profitable,  respectable  and 
enviable  pillow  business. 

Each  Emmerich  pillow 
you  sell  is  accompanied  by 
a signed  guarantee. 


CHAS.  EMMERICH 
&C0. 

World's  Largest  Exclusive 
Pillow  Makers 

CHICAGO 

New  York  Cleveland 

Detroit  Pittsburgh 


Manufacturers 
and  Importers  of 
Upholstery  and 
Draping  Fabrics 

F.  SCHUMACHER  & CO. 

are  showing  this  season’s  choice  selection  in 

TAPESTRIES,  DAMASKS, 
CASEMENT  CLOTHS, 
PRINTED  LINENS, 
CRETONNES,  Etc. 

The  line  is  infinite  in  its  variety 
of  design,  materials  and  colorings. 

Correspondence  of  the  Trade  Invited 

7 West  37th  Street,  New  York 

PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON  CHICAGO 

Finance  Building  420  Boylston  Street  Heyworth  Building 


For  Quick  Sales 

and  Good  Profits — 

Be  sure  to  see  our  lines.  It  is  our  province 
to  select  for  you,  from  all  sources, 

Draperies 
Upholstery  Goods 
Rugs 

which  will  appeal  because  of  their  distinctive- 
ness and  sell  quickly  because  of  reasonable  cost. 

Witcombe,  McGeachin  & Co. 

IMPORTERS 

Sundour  Building,  20-24  West  37th  Street,  New  York 


^The  false  god- 
dess of  consumer 
demand  has  lured 
many  a manufac- 
turer to  a losing 
enterprise. 

tfl  Successful  dis- 
tribution is  the 
first  principle  of 
successful  adver- 
tising. 

CJ  No  line  of  tex- 
tile merchandise 
can  be  success- 
fully sold  without 
the  consent  of  the 
retail  merchant . 


^ Manufacturers, 
wholesalers  and 
retailers  will  do 
well  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  this 
basic  principle  of 
merchandising. 
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Cost  Looked  Excessive 


Expense  Records  Too  Much  for 
This  Department  Head 

“I  cannot  estimate  costs  closely  in  the 
operation  of  my  workroom,”  said  the  up- 
holstery buyer  for  a leading  store  in  cen- 
tral Ohio.  “To  keep  track  of  every  item 
of  expense  in  connection  with  each  job 
would  entail  a cost  probably  far  in  excess 
of  its  value  to  me,”  he  added. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
many  department  heads  take  this  view  of 
the  operating  costs  of  their  workrooms. 
The  subject  is  far  too  important  to  be  thus 
dismissed.  Many  leaks  by  which  profits 
on  sales  are  seriously  affected  could  be 
stopped  by  the  application  of  some  study 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  work- 
room is  operated. 

How  Many  Hours’  Time 

The  pay  of  the  operatives  goes  on  week 
after  week,  but  how  is  their  time  occupied? 
Can  you,  Mr.  Department  Head,  tell  how 
many  hours  were  spent  in  making  the 
drape  for  Mrs.  Jones,  or  how  long  it  took 
to  deliver  and  hang  it? 

You  ought  to  know  the  proper  answer 
to  both  of  these  questions  and  to  every 
similar  one  that  may  arise  in  connection 
with  your  business. 

Store  Pays  for  Errors 

Speaking  of  one  of  the  problems  he 
had  to  contend  with,  the  Ohio  buyer  said 
to  the  Economist  man: 

“If  a customer  makes  a mistake  in 
measuring,  we  usually  have  to  stand  for 
the  cost  of  correcting  it.  None  of  our 
charge  customers  would  stick  to  us  if  we 
did  not  give  them  satisfaction.  There- 
fore, we  must  make  good,  even  when  the 
only  way  may  be  to  do  the  job  over  again.” 

How  to  Avoid  Mistakes 

The  attitude  of  this  department  head 
is  held,  no  doubt,  by  a good  many  others. 
The  cost  of  making  a customer,  in  many 
cases,  far  exceeds  the  cost  of  doing  over 
a piece  of  work.  However,  if  the  work  is 
at  all  important  the  safest  method  is  to 
have  the  customer’s  measurement  verified, 
if  possible. 

Department  heads  should  instruct  their 
salespeople  to  find  out  invariably  how  the 
measurements  were  made;  whether  the 
customer  knew  how  to  make  them ; 
whether  inside  or  outside  measurement, 
etc.  Frequently  this  can  be  done  while 
discussing  the  work,  and  it  should  be  easy, 
in  many  cases,  to  arrange  to  send  the 
store’s  own  man  to  “look  the  room  over,” 
in  which  case  he  would,  of  course,  verify 
the  measurements. 


“Our  workroom  is  a part  of  our  uphol- 
stery department,  therefore  we  have  no 
separate  charges.” 

This  statement  is  frequently  heard  in 
discussions  of  department  management, 
and  sometimes  it  is  put  forward  as  show- 
ing how  economically  the  department  is 
conducted.  But  how  is  track  kept  of  the 
goods  used? 

Unless  due  records  are  kept,  proper 
charges  to  the  customer  cannot  be  made. 
Nor  can  the  charges,  when  made,  be  justi- 
fied under  such  circumstances,  since  no 
one  in  the  department  or  in  the  workroom 
can  tell  whether  a charge  is  fair  to  the 
customer  and  at  the  same  time  fair  to 
the  house. 

Right  Kind  of  Record 

In  the  upholstery  department  of  the 
Ohio  concern  referred  to  an  effort  is  made 


to  keep  track  of  each  job.  Its  head  told 
us  that  they  use  a special  workroom  ticket, 
on  which  are  recorded  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  customer,  the  nature  of  the 
work,  and  the  quantities  of  materials  used. 
How  incomplete  this  information  is  will 
be  apparent  to  any  department  head  who 
will  compare  such  a work  ticket  with  the 
one  shown  in  the  Rug,  Carpet  and  Drap- 
ery Section  of  July  29  last.  On  this 
ticket  every  item  of  expense,  including  the 
exact  quantities  of  material  used  and  the 
exact  cost  of  the  work,  is  noted  and  the 
total  is  recorded. 

To  Minimize  Losses 

Every  time  such  a ticket  is  filled  out  a 
new  basis  for  making  correct  and  safe  esti- 
mates for  similar  work  in  the  future  is 


available  for  the  use  of  salespeople. 

Investigations  made  by  the  ECONOMIST 
show  that  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  ar- 
rive at  the  cost  of  materials  actually  re- 
quired in  making  drapes,  etc.,  but  that, 
as  a rule,  the  information  ends  at  this 
point.  Certain  important  items,  such  as 
wastage  in  cutting,  loss,  or  even  theft  of 
materials,  cost  of  labor,  and  a share  of 
the  overhead  expense,  are  entirely  lost 
sight  of. 

Unless  some  attention — the  more  the 
better — is  paid  to  these  items,  losses  are 
certain.  They  can  be  minimized  by  charg- 
ing liberally  for  work,  but  they  cannot  be 
obviated. 

Apportioning  Salespeople’s  Pay 

The  Ohio  department  head  from  whom 
we  have  quoted  has  some  members  of  his 
workroom  force  who  come  into  the  de- 


partment to  help  make  sales  when  needed. 
That  is,  of  course,  very  desirable,  but  he 
does  not  know,  as  he  should,  how  much  of 
their  wages  should  be  considered  selling 
expense  and  how  much  labor  cost. 

An  Unsatisfactory  Method 

When  asked  how  he  would  satisfy  a 
customer  who  complained  of  a charge,  this 
department  head  replied  that  he  would 
analyze  the  charge,  as  follows:  the  quan- 
tity and  price  of  the  material  and  trim- 
mings, etc.,  used ; the  cost  of  labor 
(guessed  at),  and,  if  that  did  not  equal 
the  amount  of  the  charge,  an  item  of 
profit. 

Such  a method  can  mean  only  a com- 
promise for  satisfying  the  customer.  And 
compromise  is  another  name  for  loss. 
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Send  in  Your  Ideas ! 

Tell  How  Drapery  Goods  Should  Be 
Kept  and  Shown 

With  a view  to  stimulating  thought  as 
to  drapery  department  arrangements 
which  would  be  most  conducive  to  increase 
in  sales,  we  announced  in  the  Rug,  Carpet 
and  Drapery  Section  of  Aug.  26  last  that 
the  Economist  would  give  eight  prizes  for 
the  best  articles  received  on  this  subject. 
These  articles  are  to  be  entitled,  “How  I 
Arrange  My  Department,  and  Why,”  and 
the  idea  is  that  the  writers  describe  the 
particular  features  of  a department  and 
its  arrangement  which  in  their  opinion  will 
prove  most  effective  from  a selling  stand- 
point. 

No  limit  is  set  to  the  length  of  the  ar- 
ticle. It  may  be  short  or  long.  The  main 
thing  is  that  it  be  practical  and  useful  to 
merchants  and  drapery  department  heads. 

Eight  Prizes 

The  prizes  are  as  follows : First  prize, 
$20;  second  prize,  $15;  third  prize,  $10; 
and  a year’s  subscription  to  the  Dry  Goods 
Economist  as  each  of  the  next  five  prizes. 

To  receive  consideration,  articles  must 
be  in  our  hands  not  later  than  Nov.  15, 
1916. 

The  articles  submitted  will  be  exam- 
ined by  a board  consisting  of  a manufac- 
turer of  drapery  goods,  a member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Economist  Training  School, 
and  the  head  of  the  Dry  Goods  Econo- 
mist’s Rug,  Carpet  and  Drapery  Depart- 
ment. 

Open  to  All 


our  readers  as  a result  of  this  contest,  we 
suggest  that  contestants  feel  that  they  are 
merely  writing  a letter  to  a friend  describ- 
ing the  arrangement  which  they  regard  as 
the  best  for  a drapery  department,  and 
would  adopt  if  they  were  in  a position  to 
do  so. 

If  you  are  a drapery  department  head, 
tell  your  friends  how  you  would  arrange 
your  department  if  you  were  going  to  do 
it  over  again.  Of  course,  if  you  can  state 
your  reasons  for  the  proposed  changes, 
all  the  better. 

Change  Is  Essential 

We  feel  that  such  a discussion  will  be 
of  great  use  to  many  a drapery  depart- 
ment head.  One  reason  for  this  opinion 
is  the  belief  which  we  also  hold  that  the 
time  has  now  come  for  another  advance 
in  the  step  of  improvement  in  drapery 
display  and  selling  methods. 

We  find  that  in  many  stores  drapery 
goods  are  kept  out  of  sight,  under  coun- 
ters, behind  shelves,  or  hid  away  in  bins, 
very  much  as  was  done  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago.  It  is  true  that  in  many  depart- 
ments the  fixtures  are  of  finer  grade,  and 
more  attractive,  but  the  arrangement  of 
the  department  is  practically  the  same  as 
it  was  in  bygone  days. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  heads  of 
drapery  departments  who  have  realized 
that  “out  of  sight  is  out  of  mind,”  and  who 
feel  that  the  purchase  of  draperies  can 
be  encouraged  by  displaying  the  goods. 
Moreover,  they  display  the  merchandise 
in  such  a way  that  it  will  not  only  be  seen, 
but  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  and  as 
nearly  as  possible  as  it  will  appear  in  the 
home. 


It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
this  competition  is  open  freely  to  all  per- 
sons who  may  desire  to  compete,  without 
charge  or  consideration  of  any  kind.  Pros- 
pective contestants  need  not  be  Economist 
subscribers  in  order  to  compete  for  the 
prizes  offered. 

In  further  explanation  of  the  kind  of 
articles  we  hope  to  be  able  to  set  before 
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Carpet  Notes 


Charles  M.  Morse,  who  has  represented  Joseph 
Wild  & Co.  in  New  York  State  for  fifteen  years, 
has  resigned,  to  join  the  selling  force  of  W.  & J. 
Sloane,  for  whom  he  will  travel  in  his  old  terri- 
tory. 

George  McBrien,  who  has  been  connected  with 
the  New  York  office  of  Stephen 
Sanford  & Sons,  Inc.,  for  six  years, 
has  been  made  sales  manager  for 
the  concern,  as  successor  to  Frank 
Campbell,  who  recently  resigned. 

The  Coral  Mfg.  Co.,  manufac- 
turers of  rag  rugs,  have  removed 
from  41  Union  Square  to  230  Fifth 
Avenue. 

On  Sept.  15  J.  R.  Shoaff  & Co. 
announced  advances  in  price  of 
bath  and  rag  rugs  made  by  John 
Bromley  & Sons,  for  whom  they  are 
selling  agents.  The  rag  rugs  are 
now  quoted  about  6 per  cent 
higher  than  the  May  1 prices,  and 
the  bath  rugs  are  about  15  per 
cent  higher. 

Joseph  P.  Quinn,  head  of  the 
floorcovering  department  of  the 
Famous  & Barr  Co.,  St.  Louis,  was 
drowned  on  Tuesday  of  this  week 
while  visiting  in  Wisconsin.  He 
was  born  in  Barnville,  S.  C.,  sixty- 
five  years  ago,  and  in  1879  engaged 
in  the  dry  goods  business  in  Little 
Rock,  Ark.  Several  years  ago  he 
became  buyer  of  rugs,  carpets,  etc., 
for  the  Famous  & Barr  Co.,  which 
post  he  held  till  his  death.  He 
leaves  a widow,  a son  and  two 
daughters. 


Adjustable  Stand  for  Displaying  Drapery  Goods 
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Sales  on  Club  Plan 


Origin  and  Methods  Pursued  in  Sub- 
stitute for  Instalment  Plan 


From  a subscriber  in  a near-by  city 
we  have  received  the  following: 


We  are  soliciting  suggestions  for  the  instal- 
ment of  club  plans  and  would  be  pleased  to  have  - 
you  furnish  us  with  any  information  you  can 
bearing  on  the  subject. 


To  this  we  replied  as  follows : 


One  Store’s  Plan 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  the  club  plan 
of  selling  furniture  and  other  articles  for  house- 
hold use,  was  originated  by  a prominent  Sixth 
Avenue  house  which  is  now  out  of  business.  One 
of  the  heads  of  this  house  described  the  club  plan 
some  time  ago  as  follows: 

“When  we  start  a club  plan  sale  we  go  about 
it  in  a very  different  way  from  the  methods  pur- 
sued by  instalment  houses.  We  will,  for  instance, 
open  a special  charge  account  with  any  family 
located  within  reasonable  delivery  distance,  pro- 
vided the  head  of  that  family  is  regularly  em- 
ployed, is  recommended  by  his  employer  and 
willing  to  pay  his  bills  and  bids  fair  to  hold  his 
position  long  enough  to  make  the  account  a safe 
one  from  that  standpoint. 

“This  special  charge  account  is  applicable  only 
to  articles  for  the  equipment  or  the  decoration  of 
the  home.  Under  no  circumstances  is  it  allowed 
to  cover  the  general  lines  of  dry  goods,  etc.,  which 
we  carry.  An  applicant  to  whom  we  would  ex- 
tend credit  must  make  us  a suitable  statement, 
showing  freedom  from  such  obligations  as  would 
tend  to  interfere  with  his  making  regular  pay- 
ments. He  must  state  his  salary  and  tell  how  it 
is  paid — that  is,  weekly,  monthly,  etc. — and  must 
agree  to  make  payments  to  us  in  accordance  with 
the  manner  in  which  his  salary  is  received. 

How  Payments  Are  Made 

“These  payments  must  be  made  by  some  re- 
sponsible member  of  the  family,  who  must  come  to 
the  store  in  person  for  that  purpose.  We  do  not 
wish  the  money  sent  to  us  by  mail  or  messenger, 
as  we  figure  that  every  time  a member  of  the 
family  comes  in  to  pay  a weekly  or  monthly  in- 
stallment, she,  or  he,  is  likely  to  find  something 
in  our  stock  that  is  needed  and  will  buy  that 
article  for  cash,  thereby  increasing  the  amount  of 
business  we  do  with  that  customer. 

“We  do  not  employ  a collector  and  this  is  one 
of  our  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  our  club 
plan.  We  know  that  collectors  for  instalment 
houses  will  visit  a flat  house  and  ask  for  the 
weekly  instalment  due,  sometimes  in  a voice  that 
can  be  heard  all  over  the  building.  Such  an  oc- 
currence is  necessarily  offensive  to  the  customer. 
Sometimes  collectors  are  abusive,  and  they  fre- 
quently anger  or  intimidate  a customer  and  there- 
by have  a tendency  to  drive  trade  away  from  a 
store  such  as  ours,  instead  of  attracting  it.  Of 
course,  we  retain  title  to  all  merchandise  sold 
until  it  is  paid  for,  and  we  require  the  customer 
to  pay  insurance  charges,  although  we  attend  to 
the  placing  of  the  policy  ourselves.  This  policy 
we  hold  until  the  final  payment  is  made. 


Subsequent  Purchases 

The  plan  above  outlined,  has  been  in 
force  for  a good  many  years  with  some 
stores,  and  has  worked  out  very  satisfac- 
torily. It  is  not  customary  to  carry  the 
special  charge  account  of  one  individual 
beyond  the  initial  purchase,  unless  the  cus- 
tomer wishes  to  replace  some  of  her  fur- 
nishings or  increase  the  size  of  her  house- 
hold, thereby  needing  additional  items. 
Such  occurrences,  of  course,  are  excep- 
tional, and  are  treated,  when  they  come  up, 
as  a new  transaction,  except  that  there  is 
no  necessity  of  looking  up  the  customer’s 
reference  a second  time. 
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One  side  of  pontine  is  silk,  satin  or  other 
fashion  fabric., 

The  other  side  is  leatherlike» 

And  either  side  may  be  worn  ontside= 

Colors — contrast,  match  or  harmonize,. 

For  restrained  smartness  pontine  is  the 
last  word  in  Antnmn  fabrics — opening  up 


Wraps,  Sport  Coats,  Street  Wear,  Capes 


The  very  smartest  stores  are  featuring 
pontine  with  wondrous  success.. 
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The  Dyestuff  Output 

There  are  gratifying  indications  of  rapid 
growth  of  the  American  dyestuff  industry  and 
also  as  to  the  high  quaiity  of  the  product. 

One  of  the  conditions  as  to  which  mer- 
chants, merchandise  men  and  department 
heads  particularly  desire  accurate  infor- 
mation at  this  time  is  the  supply  of  dyes. 
This,  indeed,  has  a very  direct  bearing  on 
the  prices,  present  and  future,  of  various 
lines  of  dry  goods,  and  light  on  the  subject 
will  be  welcome  to  all  who  are 
striving  to  form  an  accurate 
judgment  as  to  merchandise 
values. 

Some  idea  of  the  growth  of 
the  dyestuff  industry  in  this 
country  was  afforded  this  week 
by  the  exhibits  at  the  National 
Exposition  of  Chemical  Indus- 
tries. In  the  first  place,  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  dyestuff  concerns  thus  repre- 
sented, and  this  statement  ap- 
plies not  merely  to  concerns 
making  primaries,  such  as  ani- 
line oil  and  intermediates,  but 
also  to  those  producing  the  com- 
pleted dyestuffs.  Altogether, 
seven  concerns,  two  of  them 
now  having  very  large  plants, 
had  exhibits  of  the  completed 
article.  Yarns  or  fabrics  dyed 
with  the  concerns’  products 
showed  the  shades  to  be  excel- 
lent, and  some  of  the  “high” 
colors  challenged  comparison 
with  any  of  the  European  dyes. 

Interviews  with  representa- 
tives of  the  domestic  dye  con- 
cerns indicated  a marked  in- 
crease in  the  output,  but  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  com- 
paratively few  of  the  many 
hundreds  of  shades  produced  by 
the  German  dye  concerns  are  at 
this  time  being  made  in  the 
United  States.  Some  of  our 
American  plants  are  turning 
out  not  more  than  fifteen  col- 
ors. This  is  being  remedied, 
however,  and  one  concern  has 


so  far  expanded  its  range  that  it  is  now 
producing  something  over  half  a hundred 
shades. 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  output,  opinions 
expressed  by  representatives  of  the  exhibi- 
tors showed  a considerable  variance.  A 
safe  estimate  appears  to  be  25  per  cent  of 
the  normal  requirements  of  the  American 
textile  industry.  Prices  also  continue  very 
high.  A dye,  for  example,  which  under 
normal  conditions  would  bring  75  cents  a 
pound  is  selling  readily  at  $17  a pound. 


There  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  there  is  now  a large  supply  of  sul- 
phur black,  such  as  is  largely  used  by 
hosiery  plants,  and  other  blacks  are  being 
produced  in  at  least  one  large  plant.  We 
were  told  by  a representative  of  one  dye- 
stuff concern  that  another  plant  whose  out- 
put consists  principally  of  sulphur  black  is 
making  a dye  of  this  character  which  is 
superior  to  anything  hitherto  made  in  Ger- 
many. 

There  seems  to  be  no  production  in  this 
country  of  the  indanthrene  dyes 
for  producing  absolutely  fast 
colors  on  cotton  goods.  Never- 
theless, some  of  the  colors  now 
being  turned  out  are  fast  on 
cotton  as  well  as  on  other  fibers. 

All  of  the  men  interviewed 
by  the  Economist  spoke  with 
enthusiasm  of  the  progress 
made  in  the  production  of  dyes, 
especially  during  the  last  year, 
and  of  the  increase  in  the  prod- 
uct. Three  at  least  of  the  plants 
represented  have  made  dyes 
only  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  It  would  seem,  too,  that 
after  the  industry  becomes 
more  firmly  established  prices 
will  be  reduced.  In  the  first 
place,  in  order  to  protect  them- 
selves against  possible  loss,  the 
dyestuff  concerns  have  been 
obliged  to  speedily  recoup 
themselves  for  the  large  invest- 
ment entailed  by  the  establish- 
ment of  new  plants  or  the  in- 
crease of  facilities.  This,  of 
course,  is  due  to  uncertainty  as 
to  whether  they  will  be  able  to 
hold  their  own  against  German 
competition  upon  the  close  of 
the  war.  The  amount  of  time 
and  money  which  has  been,  and 
is  still  being,  expended  in  re- 
search work  is  another  cause  of 
high  prices. 

An  encouraging  factor  in 
the  direction  of  lower  prices  is 
the  growing  output  of  aniline 
oil  and  of  intermediates  by  con- 
cerns which  do  not  carry  on  the 


The  World-Wide  Retailing  Number 

of  Dry  Goods  Economist 

Will  be  issued  next  Saturday,  Oct.  7 

It  will  have  as  its  keynote  “Domination 
in  Merchandising.” 

Here  are  some  of  the  important  features: 

Domination — An  article  by  Elbert  Hubbard,  written  espe- 
cially for  the  Dry  Goods  Economist  by  this  well-known  writer 
shortly  before  his  death. 

Winning  Domination  in  Retailing — Statements  by  forty 
successful  retail  concerns,  including  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent in  this  country. 

Giving  Heed  to  the  Human  Element — P.  A.  Best,  Chief  of 
Staff  of  Selfridge  6c  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  England,  tells  how 
his  firm  trains  and  interests  its  employees. 

Country  Store’s  Extraordinary  Trade — A concern  in  an 
Ohio  village  of  1 ,000  whose  yearly  business  exceeds  $425,000. 

Our  Greatest  Merchandising  Event — By  advertising  man- 
agers for  stores  in  five  important  cities. 

H ow  British  Conduct  Stores  in  India — An  interview  with 
a director  of  a concern  operating  many  establishments  in  that 
country  and  in  China. 

What  Salespeople  Ought  to  Know — Suggestions  of 
unusual  breadth,  based  on  close  intimacy  with  business  needs 
and  adapted  to  the  particular  needs  of  salespeople  in  sixteen 
different  departments. 

Window  Displays  Based  on  Ideas — Illustrations,  with  com- 
ments, which  will  prove  of  great  help  to  merchants,  department 
heads  and  display  managers. 

Bargain  Basement  and  How  It  Is  Run — A prominent  fea- 
ture of  present-day  retailing  and  the  methods  applied  to  it  in 
many  stores. 

Other  features;  and  all  the  Economist’s  regular  depart- 
ments. 

The  Ought  to  Know  suggestions  for  salespeople,  and 
certain  other  articles,  will  be  published  in  Spanish,  as  well  as 
in  English. 
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subsequent  processes  by  which  these  are 
converted  into  dyes.  We  were  informed 
that  aniline  oil  is  now  produced  so  freely 
as  to  have  declined  in  price. 

All  of  the  American  dyestuff  concerns 
are  strongly  of  opinion  that  an  increase 
in  the  tariff  on  dyes  considerably  above 
that  which  is  provided  in  the  new  revenue 
law  is  essential  if  the  industry  is  to  con- 
tinue to  live  under  the  conditions  which 
will  arise  upon  the  close  of  the  war.  This 
is  a proceeding  which  every  textile  manu- 
facturer, every  distributer,  and  every  pa- 
triotic citizen  may  well  urge  with  all  the 
force  he  can  command. 

The  foregoing  was  written  prior  to  the 
receipt  of  our  Washington  letter,  printed 
on  page  39  of  this  issue,  wherein  an  out- 
line is  given  of  the  Government  report  on 
the  American  dyestuff  industry,  which  is 
shortly  to  be  published.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  statements  quoted  from  the  re- 
port are  closely  in  line  with  those  made 
to  us  by  representatives  of  dyestuff  con- 
cerns. 


The  Local  Association 


In  this  second  article  on  the  value  of  mer- 
chants acting  in  unison  for  the  general  benefit  we 
outline  some  of  the  methods  which  have  helped 
to  make  retailers’  organizations  serviceable  to 
their  members. 

In  our  last  issue  we  offered  a number 
of  suggestions  as  to  how  the  retail  mer- 
chants of  a town  or  city  can  co-operate 
for  mutual  benefit  through  a local  associa- 
tion. We  now  outline  some  of  the  meth- 
ods which  have  been  found  successful  in 
making  such  organizations  productive  of 
good  results. 

In  the  case  of  practically  all  such  as- 
sociations, whatever  their  purpose,  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  their  progress  and  de- 
velopment are  attributable  very  largely  to 
the  work  of  a few  of  the  members.  Many 
an  organization  which  for  a time  was 
quiescent  and  whose  membership  was  in- 
significant in  number  has  suddenly  forged 
to  the  front  on  a change  in  its  officers  or 
because  certain  of  the  members  have  de- 
voted exceptional  energy  to  the  upbuilding 
of  the  organization  and  have  imbued  many 
of  their  fellow-members  with  their  own 
enthusiasm.  In  other  cases,  an  associa- 
tion which  has  made  but  little  stir  in  its 
local  work  has  been  galvanized  into  new 
life  by  the  demand  for  concerted  action 
in  a matter  which  is  vital  to  the  interests 
of  those  of  whom  the  organization  is  com- 
posed. 

The  advantage  which  comes  from  hav- 
ing in  readiness  a body  which,  without 
delay,  can  act  as  a unit  on  some  important 
matter  is  in  itself  a strong  argument  for 
the  formation  and  maintenance  of  such 
associations.  Nevertheless,  if  there  be  an 
organization  at  all,  it  ought  at  all  times 
to  be  maintained  on  as  live  and  aggressive 
a basis  as  possible. 

This  does  not  mean  that  those  members 
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who  are  especially  active  and  are  willing 
to  give  much  of  their  time,  money  and 
energy  to  the  association’s  work  should 
express  annoyance  because  other  members 
are  not  so  enthusiastic.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  all  men  are  not  constituted 
alike,  and  that  what  may  appeal  very 
strongly  to  one  may  be  less  interesting  to 
another.  Conversely,  the  member  who 
does  not  care  to  take  so  active  a part  ought 
to  support,  and  not  criticize,  those  who  are 
carrying  the  bulk  of  the  load. 

The  amount  of  dues  and  whether  they 
should  be  uniform  or  should  be  graded — 
according  to  the  benefits  which  certain 
classes  of  members  derive  from  the  asso- 
ciation, or  on  some  other  fair  basis — is  apt 
to  be  a subject  for  discussion.  Graded 
dues  are  regarded  as  the  most  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned  when  the  different  degrees 
of  advantage  derived  by  members  are  so 
clear  as  to  be  easily  recognized.  When  an 
association  has  a credit  bureau,  for  ex- 
ample, a concern  which  does  a large  credit 
business  ought  to  raise  no  objection  to 
paying  higher  dues  than  one  which  does 
no  credit  business  at  all  As  a matter  of 
fact,  the  experience  of  many  organiza- 
tions has  shown  that  the  members  who  are 
called  upon  to  pay  the  largest  amount  of 
dues,  being  better  able  to  measure  the 
benefits  they  derive,  are  usually  the  most 
willing  contributors. 

This  system  has  the  further  advantage 
that  while  adequate  funds  for  carrying  on 
the  association’s  work  are  provided  for 
other  members’  dues  can  be  fixed  suffi- 
ciently low  to  attract  retailers  who  are 
doing  a comparatively  small  business.  Be- 
sides swelling  the  membership  such  mer- 
chants may  have  considerable  standing 
with  a certain  section  of  the  community, 
and  in  the  giving  of  advice  and  in  other 
directions  they  may  at  times  prove 
valuable  to  the  organization. 

Even  those  members  who  are  careless 
about  attending  meetings  and  in  other 
ways  apparently  lukewarm  may  exert  a 
very  powerful  influence  in  behalf  of  the 
association.  Quite  probably,  too,  they 
will  speak  more  or  less  enthusiastically 
about  its  work  to  their  friends  and  thus 
help  to  get  new  recruits.  In  addition, 
likely  enough,  they  pay  their  dues  regu- 
larly and  will  also  contribute  money  when 
special  occasions  arrive. 

At  the  start  the  association  should 
avoid  too  many  activities.  Begin  with 
some  movement  which  will  appeal  strongly 
to  the  largest  number  of  members.  It  may 
be  mail-order  house  competition;  it  may 
be  competition  from  a near-by  town;  it 
may  be  credit  ratings;  it  may  have  to  do 
with  the  engaging  and  handling  of  em- 
ployees. But  whatever  it  may  be,  this  one 
thing  ought  to  be  well  under  way  before 
others  are  attempted.  The  successful  con- 
clusion of  such  an  effort  will  create  confi- 
dence and  will  enable  the  association  to 
turn  to  the  other  subjects  with  greater 
probability  of  success. 


Even  if  the  best  results  are  not  imme- 
diately obtained,  members  should  not  al- 
low themselves  to  feel  disappointed.  The 
Germans  have  a proverb:  “Every  begin- 

ning is  hard,”  and  some  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful organizations  at  first  failed  to 
realize  their  members’  expectations. 

Should  friction  arise,  it  is  well  to  bear  ( 
in  mind  that  such  a development  ofttimes  i i 
is  an  evidence  of  energy  and  of  force,  and, 
if  properly  handled,  will  tend  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  organization. 

One  question  which  is  pretty  sure  to 
arise  is  as  to  having  a paid  secretary  or 
other  officer.  Usually,  a paid  secretary 
can  accomplish  better  results  than  one 
who  merely  donates  his  services.  He  can 
devote  more  of  his  time  to  the  work,  and 
is  more  likely  to  be  on  hand  when  his  as- 
sistance is  required.  Sooner  or  later,  how- 
ever, this  question  will  settle  itself ; and 
the  answer  will  depend  very  largely  on 
the  growth  of  the  association  and  on  the 
extension  or  otherwise  of  its  field  of 
activities. 

4. 

Salesmanship  Clubs 

One  of  the  results  of  the  World’s  Salesman- 
ship Congress,  held  in  Detroit  last  July,  will  be 
the  formation  of  a number  of  Salesmanship 
Clubs.  One  of  these  organizations  was  started 
in  New  York  on  Wednesday  evening  of  this  week, 
at  a meeting  held  in  the  ball  room  of  the  McAlpin 
Hotel.  Prominent  in  the  formation  of  the  club 
are  Mr.  Barnes  of  the  Barnes  Knitting  Corpora-  1 
tion,  New  York,  and  D.  M.  Barrett,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  World’s  Salesmanship  Congress. 
Miss  Grace  Tryon  of  the  Economist  Training 
School  is  the  first  woman  to  be  elected  a member  | 
of  the  club. 

The  New  York  Salesmanship  Club  will  hold  a 
dinner  on  Oct.  18.  Among  the  speakers  will  be 
Hugh  Chalmers  of  Detroit,  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  World’s  Salesmanship 
Congress. 
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Market  Conditions  From  Various  Angles 

Address  by  S.  H.  Ditchett,  Editor  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  Before  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association’s  Meeting  of  Merchants  and  Merchandise  Men 


All  the  currents  that  make  up  the  tide 
of  affairs  seldom  set  in  the  same  direction. 
There  are  shoals  and  eddies.  And  that’s 
just  what  makes  the  difficulty.  In  at- 
tempting to  forecast  the  demand  for  mer- 
chandise and  the  supply,  we  have  got  to 
take  all  the  conditions  and  see  to  what 
extent  certain  factors  balance,  or  offset, 
others. 

On  the  one  side,  we  have  at  this  pres- 
ent time  a very  much  enlarged  foreign 
outlet ; the  increased  ability  of  millions  of 
workers  to  consume  merchandise,  because 
of  their  higher  wages;  increased  cost  of 
production  because  of  higher  raw  ma- 
terials, dyes,  etc.,  and  the  greater  amount 
of  weekly  payrolls  in  mills  and  factories, 
accompanied  by  a less  than  normal  in- 
crease in  manufacturing  facilities. 

No  matter  how  we  may  criticize  efforts 
on  the  part  of  producers  to  get  higher 
prices  whenever  they  can,  whether  they 
have  or  have  not  a real  need  for  so  doing, 
we  must  admit  that  there  is  good  ground 
for  at  least  a large  part  of  the  recent  more 
or  less  continuous  price  advances.  More- 
over, the  conditions  are  similar  in  prac- 
tically all  lines  of  goods,  whether  imported 
wholly,  imported  in  part,  or  supplied  en- 
tirely by  domestic  plants. 

Here  are  the  facts  and  figures  on  which 
the  foregoing  summary  is  founded:  We 

don’t  have  to  dig  deep  into  the  past  to  find 
them.  But  we  must  go  back  at  least  two 
years — to  the  beginning  of  the  great  war. 

Unforeseen  Demand 

You  remember  how  the  South  at  that 
time  was  begging  people  at  that  time  to 
buy  a bale  of  cotton  at  10  cents — the  price 
being  much  lower ; and  since  then  we  have 
seen  cotton  touch  16  cents.  It  only  shows 
how  little  was  then  foreseen  of  the  enor- 
mous demand  for  textiles  which  the  war 
has  created,  to  say  nothing  of  the  extra 
consumption  of  cotton  in  the  manufacture 
of  explosives. 

Some  believe  to-day  that  cotton  will  go 
to  20  cents,  and  that  after  the  war’s  close, 
on  account  of  the  heavy  demand  for  the 
more  normal  manufactures  of  cotton,  that 
way-above  record  price  will  be  maintained. 

Other  Materials  Scarce 

Raw  wool  has  been  used  in  enormous 
quantities  for  the  manufacture  of  uniform 
cloths,  overcoatings,  etc.  Raw  silk  is  in 
extensive  demand.  Flax  is  extremely 
scarce,  because  Belgium  is  now  a non-pro- 
ducer, so  far  as  the  world  at  large  is  con- 
cerned, and  Russian  flax  cannot  get 
through  to  the  linen  mills  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland  that  are  so  hungry  for  it.  Inci- 
dentally one  of  the  big  outlets  for  manu- 
facturers of  flax  to-day  is  the  use  of  linens 
for  aeroplane  wings,  and  the  war  reports 

Note — Thi9  address  is  printed  at  the  request 
of  several  of  those  who  were  present  during  its 
delivery. 


show  the  use  of  aeroplanes  by  the  Entente 
Allies  is  increasing  rapidly. 

Jute,  which  is  used  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  stuff er  yarns  for  carpets  and  rugs, 
has  also  advanced,  because  of  the  great 
quantities  of  burlap  employed  for  sand- 
bags in  the  construction  of  trenches.  Re- 
cent cables  tell  of  a $10-a-ton  rise  in  the 
price  of  jute  in  Calcutta. 

Dyestuffs  and  other  chemicals  used  in 
finishing  textiles  have  reached  exorbitant 
prices  with  the  cessation  of  German  sup- 
plies. 

The  Increase  in  Wages 

Wages  have  gone  up,  too.  The  amount 
paid  for  weaving  a cut  (47 (4  yd.)  of  a cer- 
tain kind  of  cotton  cloth  in  Fall  River — 
21.62  cents  in  1912 — is  now  24.98  cents. 
Labor  is  scarce,  and  can  get  the  money. 
Federal  Government  statistics  give  inter- 
esting comparisons  between  July,  1916, 
and  July,  1915.  For  example: 

Fifty-one  cotton  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments showed  a decrease  of  1 per  cent 
in  the  number  of  operatives  and  an  in- 
crease in  payroll  amount  of  13  per  cent 
plus.  Cotton  finishing  works  employees 
increased  4 per  cent  and  the  payroll  prac- 
tically 26  per  cent.  In  knit  goods  plants 
the  employees  increased  8 per  cent  and 
the  payroll  14  per  cent.  Woolen  mill  em- 
ployees increased  in  number  10  per  cent 
and  the  amount  of  the  payroll  increased 
39  per  cent.  Similar  conditions  are  re- 
ported by  the  Government  in  other  lines. 
In  the  iron  and  steel  industry  the  number 
of  employees  increased  by  27  per  cent,  but 
the  payroll  increased  by  49(4  per  cent. 

Production  Below  Normal 

When  we  consider  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  exports  the  small  gain  in  number 
of  employees  becomes  highly  significant, 
showing  as  it  does  that  the  output  has  not 
grown  in  proportion  to  the  demand.  In 
addition,  manufacturing  facilities  show 
considerably  less  than  normal  growth  dur- 
ing the  two  years.  In  the  cotton  goods 
industry,  for  example,  the  normal  increase 
in  the  number  of  spindles  has  been  about 
600,000  spindles  a year.  Since  the  war 
the  increase  has  been  470,000  spindles  al- 
together, or  at  the  rate  of  only  235,000  a 
year. 

In  short,  we  have  enormously  widened 
our  outlet,  and  only  in  a slight  degree  have 
we  increased  our  facilities  for  production. 

It  is  not  that  manufacturers  have  not 
endeavored  to  enlarge  their  output.  As 
showing  how  our  cotton  mills  have  strained 
themselves  to  produce,  note  that  despite 
the  decrease  in  number  of  operatives  in 
cotton  cloth  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, despite  the  very  small  increase  in 
number  of  employees  in  knit  goods  plants, 
and  despite  the  comparatively  little  in- 
crease in  spindles  above  referred  to, 
American  mills  consumed  in  the  cotton 
year  just  closed  a million  and  a half  bales 
more  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and 


about  2(4  million  bales  more  than  the 
average  annual  consumption  of  the  six 
years  just  before  the  war. 

Big  Increase  in  Exports 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  export  trade. 
What  has  it  taken  away  from  our  Amer- 
ican consumers?  For  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  present  calendar  year,  as 
compared  with  the  same  period  of  1915, 
our  shipments  of  manufactures  of  all 
kinds  ready  for  consumption  jumped  from 
633  million  dollars  to  1432  millions.  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  our  ex- 
ports of  cotton  goods  of  all  kinds  reached 
a value  of  112  million  dollars,  against  51 
millions  in  1915. 

Our  knit  goods  exports  jumped  from 
2(4  million  dollars  in  the  1914-15  fiscal 
year  (closing  a month  before  the  war 
broke  out)  to  13  million  dollars  in  1915 
and  to  21  million  dollars  in  the  last  fiscal 
year.  From  2(4  to  21 — some  increase,  in- 
deed ! 

Here  is  something  for  knit  goods  buy- 
ers to  ponder,  more  especially  as  knit 
goods  are  not  a luxury  but  a necessity, 
and,  therefore,  their  consumption  is  main- 
tained even  in  spite  of  higher  prices. 

Imports  Have  Decreased 

In  addition  to  this,  we  have  drawn 
smaller  quantities  of  cotton  goods  from 
abroad.  Importations  of  cotton  cloths 
dropped  from  62  million  square  yards  in 
1914  to  47  millions  in  1915,  and  amounted 
to  52  million  square  yards  in  1916. 

Cotton  hosiery  imports  in  the  fiscal 
year  of  1914  amounted  to  nearly  2,500,000 
dozen  pairs.  In  the  1916  fiscal  year  we 
got  only  75,000  dozen  pairs  from  abroad. 

Now,  take  woolen  goods.  Before  the 
war  our  exports  of  manufactures  of  wool 
were  almost  negligible.  In  the  fiscal  year 
of  1914  we  sold  to  foreign  countries  only 
5 million  dollars’  worth.  In  the  1916  fis- 
cal year  our  exports  of  wool  manufactures 
were  valued  at  54  million  dollars,  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  one  thousand  per  cent. 

In  the  Woolen  Branch 

Our  exports  of  wool  wearing  apparel 
grew  in  the  two  years  from  2 million  to 
19  million  dollars.  Our  exports  of  other 
manufactures  of  wool  were  twenty  times 
greater  in  1916  than  in  1914. 

To  help  in  making  these  goods  we  im- 
ported about  six  times  as  much  in  value, 
of  Class  1,  or  clothing  wool,  as  we  did  in 
1913,  but  rather  less  of  the  combing  wool 
and  of  the  low-grade  carpet  wools.  With 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  and  her 
allies  putting  embargoes  on  wool  because 
they  have  needed  it  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, this  increase  in  the  amount  ’of  the 
imports  is  evidently  due,  in  part,  to  the 
higher  price.  Do  not  forget  that  this 
higher  cost  has  to  go  on  to  the  price  of 
the  goods. 

As  to  our  importations  of  woolen  goods 
of  all  kinds,  they  dropped  from  34(4  mil- 
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• STOR 
THAT  DOES 
THE  LININGS 
DU  SI  NESS 

Doniinal’es  Hie 
Piece  Goods  Trade 


There  are  two  departments  in  a store  as  inseparable  as  the  famed  Siamese  twins — the  silks  and 
dress  goods  section  and  the  linings  department.  The  life  of  one  is  dependent  on  the  life  of  the 
other,  and  close  co-operation  between  the  two  is  necessary.  The  linings  department  is  an  excellent 
barometer  for  the  other  fabric  sections. 

The  experience  of  many  of  the  country’s  best  stores  shows  that  the  increase  in  the  silks  and  dress 
goods  has  been  commensurate  with  the  increase  in  the  linings  business  because  women  naturally  trade  at 
the  store  that  pays  attention  to  the  completeness  of  stocks  that  enter  into  the  making  of  all  kinds  of 
wearing  apparel.  The  moral  is  self-evident — the  store  that  does  the  linings  business  dominates  the  piece- 
goods  trade. 


The  Only 
Universal  Lining 


A New 
Profit  Maker 


When  we  placed  Witchtex  upon  the  market  we  galvanized  the  linings  business  into  new  life. 

First — Because  it  proved  to  be  the  only  universal  lining  material. 

Second — Because  it  opened  up  an  undeveloped  field  for  NEW  LININGS  PROFITS. 

Witchtex  is  a fibrous  product  for  lining,  interlining,  foundation  and  distending  purposes.  Originated  as  a 
high  style  material,  it  has  been  developed  until  now  it  finds  more  than  25  practical  uses — some  of  which 
are  pictured  in  our  FREE  booklet  “How  to  Use  Witchtex.” 

A postal  card  will  bring  you  samples  of  Witchtex  and  our  retailers’  helps,  together  with  prices  and  our  plan 
of  distribution.  Witchtex  is  full  36  inches  wide,  sells  for  35  cents  the  yard,  and  is  obtainable  at  nearly  all 
wholesalers.  . . , 

Dressmakers’  Dictionary 


and 


ft 


‘‘Dressmakers’  Display  Days 

Are  you  at  your  wits’  end  for  something  to 
stir  up  business  at  the  linings  counter  or  in 
your  fabric  sections? 

Then  you’ll  welcome  our  “Dressmakers’  Dis- 
play Days,”  which  is  an  entirely  new  idea 
that,  if  properly  handled,  will  pack  your 
store  with  customers. 

You  won’t  have  to  cut  prices  to  bring  the 
crowds,  either,  for  it  has  an  educational  idea 
as  its  motive  and  a new  “Dressmakers’  Dic- 
tionary” for  its  trade  incentive. 

The  Dictionaries  are  to  be  given  free  of 
charge  to  women  calling  at  your  store  dur- 
ing the  “Dressmakers’  Display  Days”  event. 
We  furnish  the  copy,  cuts  and  books  needed 
without  charge. 

Our  “Witchtex  Wisdom  for  the  Adman”  tells 
all  about  the  plan.  Send  for  it  to-day. 

J.  W.  Goddard  & Sons 

Incorporated 

America’s  Linings  Leaders 

Sole  Selling  Agents  for  Witchtex 
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lion  dollars  in  1914  to  less  than  15%  mil- 
■ lions  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1916.  And  in 
[view  of  the  higher  prices  now  prevailing, 
the  decline  is  considerably  greater  than 
(these  figures  indicate. 

In  iveight  our  imports  of  cloths  in  the 
fiscal  year  of  1916  were  less  than  half 
those  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1914.  The  wool  dress  goods  quantities  for 
1914  are  not  available,  but  in  place  of  8 
million  pounds  in  1915  we  got  less  than  a 
million  and  three-quarter  pounds  in  1916. 

Our  worsted  mills  have  also  had  to  face 
a tremendous  reduction  in  the  importa- 
tions of  yarns  made  from  wool:  from  5% 
million  dollars  in  1914  to  $602,000  in  1916. 

All  of  these  shortages  have  had  to  be 
made  up  by  domestic  mills. 

The  Dye  Shortage 

You  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with 
the  exorbitant  prices  that  have  been  paid 
for  dyes.  As  a very  recent  example,  a 
bleachery  near  New  York  the  other  day 
found  a sample  can  of  a certain  dyestuff 
which  had  been  lying  around  for  several 
months.  It  had  been  sent  them  by  a Ger- 
man concern,  with  the  request  that  they 
try  it.  They  were  able  to  sell  this  sample 
can  of  some  eight  pounds  for  $96. 

One  reason,  of  course,  for  the  advance 
in  dyestuff  prices  was  the  lack  of  produc- 
ing facilities  in  this  country.  When  the 
war  broke  out  we  had  a nice  little  compact 
dyestuff  industry.  At  least,  that  is  what 
people  called  it ; but  it  was  not  a real  dye- 
stuff industry  at  all.  Our  plants  merely 
completed  the  manufacture  of  goods  which 
had  been  brought  to  a certain  stage  and  in 
that  state  imported  from  Germany. 

It  was  something  like  our  linen  indus- 
try, which  consists  chiefly  in  weaving  im- 
ported yarns.  In  other  words,  we  im- 
ported large  quantities  of  what  are  known 
as  intermediates  and  finished  them  into 
dyes. 

So  when  the  war  began  and  some  of  our 
dyestuff  plants  started  to  enlarge,  it  did 
not  mean  that  they  were  at  that  time  mak- 
ing more  dyes.  It  was  just  as  if  a linen- 
weaving plant  had  started  in  to  spin  its 
yarns. 

Dyestuff  Importations 

The  extent  to  which  the  war  shut  off 
our  supply  of  intermediates  is  shown  by 
the  drop  in  imports  of  aniline  salts — from 
nearly  3%  million  pounds  in  1914  to  16,000 
pounds  in  the  last  fiscal  year. 

As  to  coal  tar  dyes,  it  is  difficult  to  get 
exact  information  on  this  point,  because 
the  government  figures  give  the  values, 
but  not  the  quantities.  The  increase  in 
price  being  so  enormous,  the  figures  show 
very  little.  The  government  statistics  do 
prove,  however,  that  all  open  countries 
throughout  the  world  have  been  combed 
for  German  dyes,  that  the  United  States 
has  drawn  on  such  stocks  as  were  held  in 
China,  Mexico  and  other  countries. 

In  connection  with  alizarine  dyes,  the 
quantities  imported  are  given  by  our  fed- 
eral government.  In  the  fiscal  year  of 
1914  we  got  about  2,600,000  pounds;  we 
imported  nearly  6 million  pounds  in  1915, 
and  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1916  we  got  only 
17,500  pounds.  As  to  prices,  while  the 
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quantity  and  value  figures  for  the  impor- 
tations in  1914  work  out  on  a basis  of  32 
cents  a pound,  the  17%  thousand  pounds 
we  got  in  1916  cost  almost  exactly  $1  a 
pound. 

Our  importations  of  indigo,  natural 
and  synthetic,  have  kept  up  remarkably 
well,  the  quantity  has  dropped  compara- 
tively little  from  that  of  1914;  but,  while 
8 million  pounds  cost  only  one  million  dol- 
lars in  1914,  in  1916  6%  million  pounds 
cost  8%  million  dollars. 

The  weekly  figures  of  imports  at  the 
New  York  Custom  House  have  shown  of 
late  various  weeks  wherein  no  dyes  or  col- 
ors at  all  were  received.  Last  week  the 
quantity  reported  was  valued  at  only 
$5,000 — a mighty  small  quantity  at  pres- 
ent prices. 

Domestic  Output’s  Growth 

However,  there  is  hope  for  the  Ameri- 
can dyer  to-day,  because  of  the  increase 
in  the  home  product.  Early  in  the  present 
year  the  head  of  a big  dye  plant  in  Buffalo 
testified  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  Washington  that  his  concern 
even  then  was  producing  dyestuffs  at  the 
rate  of  14  million  pounds  a year,  manu- 
facturing them  from  the  raw  material  up, 
whereas  before  the  war  its  output  was 
only  3 million  pounds  a year.  It  is  now 
stated  that  in  this  country  there  are  35 
companies  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
coal  tar  intermediates  and  that  they  are 
marketing  15,000  tons  of  these  per  year. 
And  whereas  in  1914  only  6 plants  in  this 
country  were  turning  out  finished  coal  tar 
dyes,  there  are  now  24  such  plants,  and 
they  will  market  15,000  tons  of  finished 
dyes  this  year. 

There  has  also  been  a large  increase  in 
the  manufacture  of  vegetable  dyes  in  the 
United  States.  Logwood  and  other  dye- 
woods  have  been  brought  into  this  country 
in  enormous  quantities.  There  is  said  to 
be  more  logwood  lying  around  the  docks 
in  Brooklyn  than  people  know  what  to  do 
with. 

What  we  are  doing  in  the  making  of 
dyes  is  further  shown  by  the  increase  in 
our  exports  of  coal  tar  dyes,  from  356 
thousand  dollars  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1915 
to  over  5 million  dollars  in  the  last  fiscal 
year.  Unfortunately,  the  quantities  are 
not  given  by  the  Government. 

So  far  as  blacks  and  staple  colors  are 
concerned,  then,  the  situation  now  seems 
to  be  fairly  well  in  hand.  High  novelty 
shades,  however,  are  very  scarce  and  are 
likely  to  so  continue.  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult, as  you  no  doubt  are  aware,  to  match 
fancy  colors  to-day.  Moreover,  prices, 
necessarily,  are  still  exorbitant  and  will 
so  continue. 

The  main  thing  about  this  dyestuff  sit- 
uation has  been  that  it  has  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  raising  prices  and  has  had 
some  effect  in  curtailing  production. 

Pictures  Other  Side 

But  I can  imagine  you  pointing  out  to 
me,  and  very  properly,  that  there  is  an- 
other side  to  the  picture : The  general  ad- 
vance in  the  cost  of  commodities  has 
tended  to  check  consumption ; in  other 
words,  the  wage-earner,  after  paying 
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higher  rent,  higher  prices  for  bread,  meat 
and  other  foods,  has  a subnormal  balance 
for  the  purchase  of  merchandise  other 
than  strictly  necessities.  You  will  also  say 
that  salaried  people,  as  a rule,  have  had 
no  increase  in  pay  and  with  higher  ex- 
penses must  economize,  especially  on  lux- 
uries. You  will  also  remind  me  that  the 
decrease  in  immigration  during  the  war 
has  lessened  the  country’s  consuming 
power.  You  will  also  point  to  the  proba- 
ble decrease  of  consumption  in  agricul- 
tural districts  as  a result  of  the  poor  crops 
of  the  present  season. 

All  these  factors  relative  to  consump- 
tion have  to  be  placed  against  those  tend- 
ing to  create  higher  prices,  and  a balance 
must  be  struck.  I need  hardly  remind  you 
that,  so  far  as  the  retailer  is  concerned, 
that  balance  will  depend  largely  on  the 
situation  which  prevails  in  his  own  lo- 
cality. 

Looking  at  the  thing  in  a broad,  a na- 
tion-wide light,  however,  do  not  the  con- 
ditions that  are  favorable  to  high  prices 
outweigh  those  of  the  other  kind?  It 
seems  to  me  they  do ; and  I hold  no  brief 
for  one  side  or  the  other. 

The  Price  Outlook 

To  me  it  seems  also  that  the  present 
high  prices  promise  to  continue  for  some 
time.  Good  observers  say  that  the  war 
will  last  another  year.  No  one  can  tell. 
But  if  these  observers  are  correct,  we  may 
bank  on  the  present  conditions  as  regards 
raw  materials,  labor  and  exports  of  goods 
continuing  for  that  period.  Should  the 
war  close  at  an  earlier  date,  however, 
should  Europe’s  mills  and  factories  be  re- 
established and  set  to  running,  our  export 
trade  will  probably  shrink.  There  is  every 
reason  to  fear  that.  Nevertheless,  raw 
material  prices  are  not  likely  to  drop  to 
any  extent. 

As  to  the  consuming  power  of  this 
country,  it  is  pretty  safe  to  look  for  an 
influx  of  immigration  after  the  war. 
Many  of  the  survivors  among  the  troops 
will  seek  a wider  field  than  they  had  be- 
fore the  fighting.  Many  will  find  their 
places  taken  by  women.  Moreover,  in  the 
past  the  close  of  a war  has  always  stimu- 
lated emigration.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War  our  own  soldiers  went  to  the  then 
new  and  undeveloped  West. 

With  regard  to  the  dumping  of  foreign 
merchandise  into  this  country  at  below- 
market  prices,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
whatever  political  party  is  in  power,  safe- 
guards against  this  will  be  provided.  Both 
parties  are  on  record  to  that  effect.  But 
will  it  not  take  a considerable  time  for 
England  and  for  Germany,  to  say  nothing 
of  France — whose  great  textile  centers 
have  for  months  been  in  the  enemy’s  hands 
— will  it  not  take  a considerable  time  for 
those  countries  to  reorganize  their  indus- 
tries, replace  the  skilled  workers  who  have 
been  fed  to  the  guns,  and  get  out  goods  in 
large  quantities  at  bargain  prices? 

The  Situation  in  Brief 

To  sum  up : For  the  next  twelve- 

month,  and,  in  all  probability,  for  a longer 
period,  it  would  seem  then  that  we  must 
continue  to  face  extraordinarily  high 
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orices  for  raw  materials ; high  wages ; 
scarcity  of  employees,  and  a subnormal  in- 
; mease  in  producing  facilities,  these  con- 
ditions being  offset  in  certain  sections,  but 
Boy  no  means  generally  or  to  a uniform  ex- 
jtent,  by  some  lessening  of  the  consuming 
power. 

I feel  that  I am  not  jumping  to  conclu- 
sions in  this  matter.  That  is  something  to 
!avoid.  It  is  facts  and  figures  which  lead 
to  conclusions  in  this  case. 

Avoid  Speculation 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  re- 
tailers ought  to  speculate  in  merchandise 
at  this  time  more  than  at  any  other.  At 
the  close  of  the  merchandise  debauch  of 
J1906-1907,  when  buyers  climbed  over  each 
other  to  get  goods — without  one-tenth  the 
incentive  they  have  had  since  August,  1914 
— I well  remember  asking  some  of  the 
itrade  leaders  in  several  centers  how  they 
viewed  speculation  in  merchandise,  and 
'they  unanimously  condemned  it. 

Perhaps  it  was  a case  of  “the  devil  is 
sick  the  devil  a saint  would  be” — yet  isn’t 
it  a fact  that  the  retailer’s  business  is  to 
buy  goods  and  turn  them — not  only  at  a 
profit,  but  quickly?  Speculative  buying 
i usually  means  holding  the  goods  for  a rise, 
and  that  means  slow  turnover.  For  those 
who  feel  like  speculating,  however,  I might 
state  that  on  some  kinds  of  staple  cotton 
prices  to-day  are  lower  than  they  were  in 
1907! 

There  is  action  dictated  to  retailers, 
however,  by  the  present  conditions.  And 
this  is  just  the  thought  I would  like  to 
leave  with  you.  If  you  are  going  to  make 
profits,  you  have  got  to  mark  your  prices 
in  accordance  with  market  conditions. 

1 What  you  were  able  to  sell  at  25  or  35  or 
I 50  cents  or  $1  a year  ago  you  cannot  profit- 
ably sell  at  such  figures  nowadays.  And  it 
looks  as  if  some  time  must  elapse  before 
we  get  back — if  we  ever  do — to  old,  stand- 
ard prices.  Some  retailers  are  already  ed- 
ucating their  public  to  the  new  price- 
range.  This  is  a far  better  plan  than  cut- 
ting down  the  quality — more  especially  as 
the  public  do  not  want  the  trash  that  sold 
so  readily  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  but 
desire  good,  reliable  merchandise,  and  are 
looking  to  you,  gentlemen,  to  supply  it. 
♦ 

Fashion  Show  in  Window 

Part  of  a Style  Event  Conducted  by  Brooklyn 
Store 

Live  models  in  the  show  window  at- 
tracted hundreds  of  spectators  to  a style 
show  held  at  the  department  store  of  H. 
Batterman  Co.,  Brooklyn.  The  show  was 
held  on  three  days,  beginning  Saturday, 
Sept.  16,  the  exhibit  being  made  in  the 
women’s  garment  department  from  2 to  4 
p.  m.  each  day.  On  the  Saturday  evening 
the  show  was  held  in  the  garment  depart- 
ment from  7 to  8,  and  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  evenings  the  models  paraded  in 
one  of  the  store’s  50-ft.  show  windows. 

• f 

Goodman  & Dessauer,  importers  of  laces,  will 
remove  about  October  15  to  126-128  Fifth  Avenue, 
where  they  will  occupy  the  third  loft.  This  move 
is  made  necessary  by  increase  of  business  and  a 
desire  to  serve  their  customers  more  efficiently. 
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Week  in  the  Trade 


Concise  Outline  of  Conditions  in  Lead- 
ing Dry  Goods  Lines 

An  important  feature  of  the  week  has 
been  the  further  upward  movement  in  sta- 
ple cottons.  A prominent  line  of  dress 
ginghams  and  seersuckers  for  spring  was 
advanced  1 cent  a yard  over  the  recent 
opening  prices,  along  with  shirting  cham- 
brays  and  bleached  madras.  Well-known 
brands  of  fine  cambrics  and  nainsooks 
were  raised  i/2  cent  a yard.  Standard 
brands  of  4/4  bleached  cottons  were  also 
pegged  up,  and  so,  too,  was  a leading  brand 
of  heavy  brown  cottons.  Tickings  were 
moved  up  14  cent  a yard.  The  upward 
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Practical  Type  of  Waist 

The  newest  waists  are  in  suit  colors  with  white 
vests,  collars  and  cuffs,  as  shown  in  this  navy 
model  of  sheer  silk  crepe,  from  Derby  Waist  Co. 

movement  also  extends  to  goods  which  are 
not  sold  under  brands.  Low-count  bleached 
goods,  36  in.  wide,  are  14  to  i/2  cent  a 
yard  higher.  The  gray  cloths  which  are 
bought  by  converters,  to  be  finished  in 
various  ways,  also  cost  more. 

The  high  cost  of  cotton,  which  holds 
around  16  cents,  and  the  cost  of  dyes  and 
other  chemicals  used  in  finishing,  as  well 
as  the  active  demand,  are  accountable  for 
the  new  range  of  prices. 

Shows  Dye  Cost  Influence 

As  showing  the  influence  of  the  cost 
of  dyes  and  the  scarcity  of  certain  colors, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  new  prices  for 
spring  percales,  which  have  just  been  made 
to  buyers  of  large  quantities,  show  an  ad- 
vance of  % cents  to  2 cents  per  yard,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  coloring  matter 
employed.  The  smaller  advance  has  been 
made  on  percales  in  patterns  with  white 
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ground  and  little  color  in  the  pattern, 
while  the  higher  prices  vary  according  to 
the  darkness  of  the  ground  and  the  amount 
of  color  otherwise  used.  Consequently,  we 
find  the  unusual  condition  of  three  differ- 
ent prices  on  a cloth  which  is  identically 
the  same  in  quality. 

Along  with  the  upward  movement  in 
staple  cottons,  and  the  active  demand 
therefor,  the  advance  spring  buying  of 
novelty  dress  cottons  is  in  larger  volume 

than  it  was  a year  ago  at  this  time. 

4 

Big  Demand  for  Serge 

An  aftermath  of  the  strike  in  New 
York’s  suit  and  coat  industry  is  apparent 
in  the  delay  in  the  openings  of  wool  and 
worsted  dress  goods  for  spring,  this  being 
due  to  the  lateness  of  the  fall  business 
with  the  garment  manufacturers.  The 
heavy  demand  for  dresses  has  created  a 
large  outlet  for  light-weight  serges  for  im- 
mediate delivery,  as  well  as  for  next 
spring.  Prices  on  such  goods  have  ad- 
vanced 21/2  to  5 cents  per  yard. 

Jobbers  are  doing  an  active  business 
in  wool  and  worsted  dress  goods,  and,  in 
most  cases,  the  orders  they  have  received 
from  retailers  are  in  excess  of  those  of  a 
year  ago. 

Silks  Very  Firm 

The  active  movement  in  silks  continues. 
For  example,  a manufacturer  who  claims 
to  have  had  3000  pieces  a year  ago  at  this 
time  has  barely  one-tenth  of  that  quantity 
on  hand  to-day.  Large  organizations  are 
apportioning  quantities  to  their  customers 
for  spring  delivery. 

Under  these  circumstances,  prices  nat- 
urally continue  firm  and  high.  Raw  silk 
advanced  this  week  5 cents  a pound  on 
the  Yokohama  market. 

The  shortage  in  knit  underwear  and 
hosiery  is  becoming  more  and  more  appar- 
ent, and  many  retailers  are  experiencing 
difficulty  in  obtaining  shipments. 

Great  Demand  for  Dresses 

A remarkable  phase  of  the  first  expe- 
rience of  retail  selling  of  fall  garments  is 
the  widespread  demand  for  what  are 
known  as  street  dresses,  principally  made 
up  in  serge,  many  of  which  have  peplums, 
pockets,  and  other  details  apparently  taken 
from  the  suit  lines. 

The  feeling  prevails  that  owing  to  the 
attractiveness  of  this  style  of  garment, 
and  the  possibilities  in  connection  with  the 
outer  coat  to  be  worn  later  on,  there  will 
be  a corresponding  diminution  in  the  sale 
of  suits.  Among  suit  manufacturers,  how- 
ever, the  feeling  is  optimistic,  as  they  be- 
lieve that  when  cold  weather  comes  in  for 
good,  suits,  and  more  especially  those 
trimmed  with  fur,  will  return  to  their  full 
popularity. 

It  will  pay  retailers  to  watch  this  situ- 
ation very  closely,  as  in  the  modern  scheme 
of  retailing  it  is  essential  that  their  money 
be  employed  in  the  largest  way  in  the 
merchandise  that  can  be  most  quickly 
turned  over. 

♦ 

World-Wide  Retailing  Number  next  Sat- 
urday. See  page  2 7 for  principal  features. 
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Conducted  for  the  furtherance  of  fashion  knowledge  among  retailers,  particularly  those  who 
require  quick  information  regarding  developments  among  style  creators  and  manufacturers  abroad, 


Fashion  Tendencies 


Movement  as  Exemplified  in  Stage 
Dresses  and  in  Demand 

Paris,  Sept.  14,  1916. — The  winter 
theatrical  season  in  Paris  opened  with  a 
reproduction  of  the  Sacha  Guitry  comedy, 
“Le  Veilleur  de  Nuit,”  at  the  Bouffes  Pa- 
risiennes.  The  gowns  of  Mile.  Jane  Re- 
nouardt,  who  has  one  of  the  leading  roles, 
were  made  by  Callot  Soeurs.  Two  of  the 
gowns  are  dinner  dresses,  the  third  is  an 
afternoon  frock. 

This  frock  is  interesting  as  it  shows 
a marked  tendency  toward  a decrease  in 
the  width  of  the  skirt  at  the  hem.  It  is 
developed  in  Venetian  red  velvet,  and  black 
silk-and-wool  charmeuse  in  a dull  finish 
and  is  trimmed  with  Rodiers  imitation  fur 
fabric  named  “ederella.” 

The  dinner  gowns  are  made  of  liberty 
satin  and  net.  One  is  in  orchid  color  veiled 
with  silk  Brussels  net  in  a darker  tone  and 
trimmed  with  pearl  passmenterie  bands; 
the  other  is  white  and  shows  a new  form 
of  trimming  in  the  shape  of  bands  of  filet 
net  braid  in  a dull  gold. 

Early  Victorian  Tendency 

The  early  Victorian  influence  is  one 
which  seems  likely  to  dominate  for  the 
spring.  Its  features  are  the  well-corseted 
figure,  the  normal  waistline,  the  full  skirt 
and  the  bell-shaped  or  pagoda  sleeve.  This 
sleeve  has  been  described  many  times.  It 
is  eased  into  a dropped  shoulder-line,  fits 
closely  over  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  and 
flares  from  below  the  elbow  to  the  wrist. 

Another  style  of  sleeve  prominently 
featured  at  the  openings  and  which  also 
suggests  the  early  Victorian  influence  is 
the  short,  full,  puffed  sleeve  set  in  at  a low 
armhole. 

This  idea  of  the  full  sleeve  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a dropped  shoulder  has  been  a 
feature  of  many  of  the  models  from  such 
houses  as  Lanvin,  Beer  and  Jenny.  Jenny 
this  season,  as  is  known,  came  out  strongly 
for  the  leg-of-mutton  sleeve  in  its  most 
exaggerated  form  and  set  in  at  a normal 
armhole.  Some  uncertainty  is  expressed, 
however,  as  to  whether  this  style  will  be 
adopted.  From  present  indication  it  seems 
more  likely  that  the  medium-sized  sleeve 
and  the  dropped  shoulderline  will  be  ac- 
cepted and  that  fullness  at  the  wrist  will 
take  precedence  over  fullness  at  the  top. 
Nevertheless,  a vogue  for  sleeve  caps  and 
short  puffs  is  assured. 

Trimming  Ideas  for  Spring 

Embroideries,  in  silk  and  in  wool, 
soutachings  and  quiltings  are  now  the 
chief  notes  in  trimmings  in  the  one-piece 
cloth  walking  dresses  and  in  tailored  suits. 
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Roumanian  embroideries,  it  is  felt,  will  be 
much  used  for  spring,  replacing  the  Breton 
embroideries  which  were  conspicuous  last 
season. 

The  national  colors  of  Roumania — blue, 
orange  and  scarlet — figure  conspicuously 
in  the  embroideries  now  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Balkan  country  referred  to. 

Laces,  Nets  and  Spangles 

Laces,  nets  and  spangled  effects  con- 
tinue to  have  lavish  use  for  evening  gowns. 
The  thin,  sheer  kinds,  such  as  Chantilly 
and  maline,  are  the  most  in  evidence, 
though  heavy  Renaissance  and  filet  laces 
are  also  used  to  a considerable  extent. 

Occasionally  a combination  of  a sheer 
Chantilly  with  a heavy  Italian  Renaissance 
lace  is  noted  as  in  the  Martial  & Armand 
gowns  worn  by  Mme.  Robinne,  of  the 
Comedie  Frangaise,  in  a revival  of  “L’Ami 
des  Femmes.” 

Millinery 

The  military  note  continues  to  be 
strongly  reflected  in  hat  styles.  Chin- 
straps,  visors  and  cockades  are  featured 
by  many  of  the  leading  milliners. 

Metalized  Leather  Novelties 

Novelties  of  metalized  leathers  now  be- 
ing shown  for  millinery  purposes,  are  in 
various  forms,  such  as  bands,  cabochon 
ornaments,  buckles,  quills  and  hatpins. 

Leather  which  is  varnished  and  bril- 
liantly colored  to  imitate  mother-of-pearl 
is  also  used. 

Metal  and  Metal  Threads 

Lewis  and  other  milliners  are  endors- 
ing the  use  of  metal,  such  as  tin  or  copper, 
cut  into  triangular,  square,  or  diamond- 
shaped motifs  and  overcast  with  metal 
threads  in  two  colors. 

Cabochon  ornaments,  leaves,  flowers 
and  applique  motifs  in  metal  braids  com- 
bined with  chenille  are  also  among  the 
novelties.  These  are  jewelled  effects  on 
metal  braids  and  on  leather.  Hat-bands 
of  suede  with  perforated  patterns,  and 
perforated  felt  bands  embroidered  in  bril- 
liant colored  silks  in  small  geometrical  de- 
signs, are  also  in  evidence. 

Fur  Trimmed  Veils 

Black  hexagon-mesh  plateau  veils  are 
trimmed  with  bands  of  fur.  Large  veils 
of  filet  net  in  dull  colors  with  allover 
ramage  patterns  in  metal  chain-stitch  are 
also  favored. 

Net  veils  with  metal-run  borders,  the 
patterns  outlined  with  metal  threads,  are 
still  in  demand.  Of  these  the  white  net 
veil  with  running  vine  patterns  outlined 
with  silver  threads  is  the  most  popular. 
Veils  of  filet  net  in  old  blue  with  ramage 
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pattern  in  tete  de  negre  and  also  in  gray 
ground  with  the  pattern  in  blue  are  fa- 
vored. 

Silks 

Taffetas  in  large  plaids  in  dark,  rich 
colors  are  much  used  at  present,  and  the 
indications  are  that  their  acceptance  will 
carry  over  into  the  spring.  Taffetas  in 
two  dark  tones  with  satin  stripes  in  lattice 
pattern  in  a lighter  tone  are  also  recom- 
mended. 

Stripes  and  checks  both  promise  well 
for  spring.  Pinhead  checks  in  taffetas 
and  also  in  wool  and  silk-and-wool  voiles 
are  being  shown.  Changeable  silks  are 
strong.  Heavy  crepe  de  Chine  in  printed 
and  in  woven  patterns  is  noted,  also  in 
1/2-m.  wide  satin  stripes.  Sheer  silk  crepes 
are  in  great  demand.  Heavy  silk  serges 
in  two-color  combinations  are  being  in- 
troduced for  spring. 

+ 

Informal  Fashion  Show 

Fifth  Avenue  Concern’s  Living  Model  Display 
Has  Novel  Feature 

Much  interest  was  manifested  by  the 
customers  of  Best  & Co.,  Fifth  Avenue, 
in  a Style  Show  conducted  in  the  concern’s 
women’s  garment  department  on  Monday 
of  this  week.  Live  models  were  employed, 
but  the  Show  was  a wholly  informal  one, 
the  mannequins  promenading  about  the 
department  and  mingling  with  the  specta- 
tors. Frequently  a model  would  stand  still 
to  permit  close  inspection  of  the  garment 
she  was  displaying. 

Imported  models  were  the  special  fea- 
ture of  the  merchandise  shown,  which  in- 
cluded designs  from  Callot,  Lanvin,  Che- 
ruit,  Jenny,  Bernard,  Paquin,  etc. 

The  Best  & Co.  store  is  of  special  in- 
terest at  this  time  because  of  the  exten- 
sive changes  and  improvements  that  have 
been  made  therein  during  the  summer. 
Additional  floors  in  an  adjoining  building 
have  been  taken,  and  salesrooms  have  been 
opened  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  main  build- 
ing, which  previously  had  been  devoted 
to  offices  and  the  mail-order  department. 
The  additional  space  has  enabled  the  firm 
to  make  readjustments  of  departments 
throughout  the  building  and  increase  the 
facilities  of  many  sections  wherein  expan- 
sion had  become  essential. 

Four  show  windows  have  been  added 
in  the  Thirty-fifth  Street  frontage. 

| 

Marius  L.  Fischer,  proprietor  of  a dressmak- 
ing and  women’s  tailoring  shop  in  Cincinnati, 
which  he  has  successfully  conducted  for  the  last 
eight  years,  has  established  a wholesale  concern 
in  that  city,  which  will  handle  silks,  nets,  chif- 
fons, etc.  For  the  present  this  new  enterprise  is 
carried  on  in  the  same  location  as  Mr.  Fischer’s 
dressmaking  establishment  at  430  Race  Street. 
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THE  JOHN  ANISFIELD  CO. 

Makers 


Coats 


Suits 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


“ Send  Us 
Some  More 

Coals 


writes  the  buyer  for  a large  Massa- 
chusetts firm.  And  the  same 
request  comes  from  every  state 
in  the  union. 


coat  styles  evidently  have 
the  approval  of  a great  many  buyers. 
We  fortunately  own  some  of  the 
most  desirable  cloths  this  season, 
and  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to 
communicate  with  us  if  you  want 
new  models  in  the  good  materials. 


September  30,  1916 
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St.  Paul's  Store's  Show 


Extensive  Fashion  Exhibit  by  Golden 

Rule  Won  Favorable  Comment 

A very  successful  Fashion  Show  was 
held  about  two  weeks  ago  by  the  Golden 
Rule,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  The  Show  lasted 
. three  days,  and  was  the  “talk  of  the  town.” 
f Ten  exhibits  in  all  were  given,  and  two  of 
these  were  attended  by  not  less  than  2000 
i people,  while  1500  were  turned  away  for 
| lack  of  room. 

The  Show  was  held  in  the  women’s 
| coat  and  suit  department  on  the  third  floor. 

I A platform,  180  ft.  long,  was  erected.  In 
I its  center  was  a stand  for  musicians.  Both 
I this  stand  and  the  end  of  the  platform 
I were  so  decorated  as  to  give  the  effect 
I of  a grape  arbor.  A triple  row  of  seats 
| was  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  prome- 
I nade,  while  there  was  standing  room  for 
hundreds  of  other  visitors. 

How  Models  Were  Obtained 

Thirteen  living  models  were  employed, 
nine  of  these  being  professional  manne- 
quins, six  from  New  York  and  three  from 
near-by  cities,  while  four  were  employees 
of  the  concern.  One  of  the  employee  man- 
nequins was  the  concern’s  millinery  de- 
! signer,  who  volunteered  her  services.  One 
of  the  models  was  a child  actress  per- 
forming at  a local  theater.  Each  model 
I had  the  services  of  two  dressers. 

Approximately  seventy-five  different 
[ major  articles  of  apparel,  together  with 
the  appropriate  accessories,  were  dis- 
played. These  included  coats,  suits, 
dresses,  fur  garments  and  sets,  golf  suits, 
walking  coats,  riding  habits,  party  dresses 
and  millinery.  All  the  accessories,  such 
as  shoes,  hose,  gloves  and  veilings,  were 
taken  from  the  different  departments. 
Even  the  dressing  of  the  models’  hair, 
which  added  greatly  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  exhibit,  was  done  in  the  store’s  own 
parlors.  Excellent  music  was  furnished 
by  a string  orchestra. 

The  Window  Exhibits 

During  the  period  of  the  Fashion  Show 
style  merchandise  was  exhibited  in  the 
store’s  show  windows.  One  of  these  dis- 
plays consisted  of  high-grade  negligees 
and  kimonos,  shown  against  a Japanese 
background  in  green,  red  and  black.  An- 
other display  included  women’s  silk  under- 
wear, corsets,  petticoats  and  lingerie,  the 
background  showing  an  autumn  landscape, 
and  being  hung  with  pink  velour,  with  the 
floor  in  brown. 

Another  exhibit  was  children’s  coats 
and  dresses  on  wax  figures.  Near  the  en- 
trance was  a window  of  gloves  and  high- 
grade  dress  trimmings,  including  a very 
handsome  beaded  cape  shown  on  a wax 
figure. 

A window  60  ft.  in  length  was  divided 
into  six  booths,  with  inside  walls  in  plain 
French  gray  and  floor  in  violet.  In  each 
of  these  was  displayed  a wax  figure  in 
evening  costume,  with  a few  accessories 
on  the  floor.  As  the  booths  were  bril- 
liantly lighted,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
illumination  in  these  windows  was  tempo- 


rarily cut  out,  the  booths  and  their  con- 
tents stood  out  with  exceeding  brilliance. 

In  the  window  within  the  main  en- 
trance two  high-grade  suits  for  women 
were  displayed  against  a background 
showing  a tree  in  Futurist  style  painted 
on  pink  velour,  the  floor  being  laid  with  a 
green  velvet  rug. 

One  of  the  arcade  windows  had  a dis- 
play of  everything  for  men,  while  the  op- 
posite window  showed  high-grade  dress 
fabrics  for  fall.  Other  windows,  carried 
out  in  tones  of  tan,  with  backgrounds 
showing  vari-colored  asters  and  blue  par- 
rots, displayed  women’s  wear,  fabrics, 
shoes,  and  other  lines  in  the  more  popular 
grades. 

1 

Add  Two  Links  to  Chain 

Belk  Bros.  Start  Stores  in  Two  North  Carolina 
Centers 


Department  Heads’  Club 

Earle  Store,  Philadelphia,  Will  Profit  by  Har- 
mony and  Closer  Co-Operation 

The  department  heads  of  the  Earle  Store, 
Philadelphia,  have  organized  a club  for  the  pro- 
motion of  harmony  and  co-operation,  with  the 
aim  of  increasing  the  business  of  the  store.  Max 
Getz  was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the 
club  and  arranged  for  a banquet,  which  took  place 
on  Wednesday  of  last  week  at  Jeffersonville,  Pa. 
Ten  automobiles  conveyed  the  members  of  the 
club  from  the  store  to  the  banquet  hall,  which  was 
elaborately  decorated  for  the  occasion.  Each 
member  of  the  club  received  a sterling  silver 
souvenir. 

The  other  officers  of  the  club  are:  Vice- 

president,  Mrs.  T.  Morris;  treasurer,  William  R. 
Benson  and  secretary,  Harry  Feigenbaum. 
Ralph  Earle,  assistant  treasurer  of  the  concern, 
is  an  honorary  member  of  the  club. 

That  the  club  will  prove  a decided  advantage 
to  all  of  its  members,  as  well  as  to  the  firm,  is  a 
foregone  conclusion,  such  associations  having  al- 
ready brought  splendid  results  in  other  stores. 


Belk  Bros.,  who  conduct  stores  in  Monroe, 
Charlotte,  Greensboro,  Gastonia,  Salisbury,  Wax- 
haw,  Sanford,  Concord,  Statesville,  Raleigh,  Wil- 
mington and  Rockingham,  N.  C.,  is  extending  its 
chain  by  the  addition  of  links  in  two  other  centers 
in  the  “Tar  Heel  State.”  One  of  these  new  stores 
will  be  established  in  Kannapolis,  the  other  in 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

The  Winston-Salem  store  will  occupy  a three- 


story  and  basement  building,  which  will  be  re- 
modeled and  handsomely  equipped.  The  Kannap- 
olis store  is  well  under  way,  the  fixtures  having 
been  purchased  and  the  goods  ordered. 

♦ 

To  Have  Eighth  Store 


Efirds  About  to  Open  Establishment  in  Rocky 
Mount,  N.  C. 

Efird’s  Department  Store,  Inc.,  which  conduct 
stores  in  Charlotte,  Gastonia,  Concord,  Winston- 
Salem  and  Durham,  N.  C.,  and  in  Rocky  Hill  and 
Columbia,  S.  C.,  have  leased  a large  building  in 
Rocky  Mount,  N.  C.,  and  are  now  ready  for  the 
opening  of  this  additional  establishment. 

The  store  will  carry  a stock  of  about  $50,000, 
including  piece  goods,  dress  accessories,  women’s 
wear,  men’s  furnishings,  etc.,  and  will  be  under 
the  direct  management  of  E.  L.  Davis,  who  has 
been  for  several  years  with  the  concern’s  store  in 
Charlotte. 


> 

Handsome  New  Store 

Men’s  and  Women’s  and  Children’s  Ready- 
to-Wear  in  Palatial  Surroundings 

On  Tuesday  of  next  week  the  Louis  Saks 
Clothing  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  will  open  their 
new  building.  It  is  a struc- 
ture of  steel,  concrete  and 
white  terra  cotta,  five  stories 
in  height,  occupying  a cor- 
ner location,  with  frontages 
of  150  and  100  ft.  The  total 
floor  space  is  75,000  sq.  ft. 
The  display  window  front  is 
of  the  arcade  type. 

The  street  floor  is  de- 
voted to  men’s  furnishings 
and  hats,  men’s,  women’s  and 
children’s  shoes,  and  women’s 
hosiery. 

On  the  second  floor  is  the 
men’s  clothing.  On  the  third 
floor  are  the  women’s  gar- 
ments, corsets,  brassieres 
and  millinery,  the  last  named 
being  a new  department. 

On  the  fourth  floor  are  the 
boys’,  children’s  and  infants’ 
wear,  also  muslin  underwear 
for  women  and  children.  On 
this  fourth  floor  are  carried 
the  junior  suits,  dresses  and 
coats,  and  women’s  kimonos 
and  lingerie.  The  fifth  floor 
contains  rooms  for  the  second 
fitting,  also  stockrooms  and 
workrooms,  with  a lunch- 
room and  a rest-room  for  em- 
ployees. There  is  also 
an  emergency  hospital. 

For  the  customer  there  are  rest-rooms  and 
writing  rooms,  a parcel  checking’ department  and 
an  information  booth.  There  is  also  a complete 
telephone  system  for  the  use  of  public  and  em- 
ployees. 

The  concern  was  established  in  1884  and  has 
grown  continually,  increasing  its  floor  space  from 
time  to  time,  until  to-day  it  is  believed  to  have 
the  largest  store  in  the  South  devoted  exclusively 
to  ready-to-wear. 

-♦ 

The  formal  opening  of  the  remodeled  store  of 
the  Bon  Marche,  Newburyport,  Mass.,  was  held 
on  Thursday  of  last  week.  Many  complimentary 
remarks  as  to  the  improvements  were  made  by 
visitors. 

W.  D.  Pierce  is  about  to  establish  a depart- 
ment store  in  Clearwater,  Fla.  He  will  occupy  a 
modern  brick  building  which  is  now  in  course  of 
erection,  and  will  shortly  be  in  the  market  for 
fixtures  and  also  for  the  purchase  of  a stock  of 
merchandise. 
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SUITS 


PRINTZESS  Suit  No.  3505  at  $16.75 


This  popular  suit  is  made  of  an  all-wool 
Bedford  Cord.  Lined  throughout  with 
fine  guaranteed  quality  of  yarn-dyed  satin. 
Stylish  convertible  collar,  with  fur  trim- 
ming. Comes  in  Black,  Navy  and  Bur- 
gundy. 


PRINTZESS  Suit  No.  521  at  $21.50 


Of  Broadcloth  with  large  Opossum  fur- 
trimmed  collar  snugly  fitting  the  neck 
when  closed.  Lined  throughout  with  fine 
yarn-dyed  satin.  Three-quarter  coat  has 
flaring  skirt.  Narrow  belt  from  sides 
fastens  across  front.  Has  belt  and  button 
front  and  back.  In  Black,  Navy,  Brown, 
Green,  Plum  and  Burgundy. 


PRINTZESS  Suit  No.  515  at  $23.75 


This  model  in  Velour  Check  is  lined 
throughout  with  Peau  de  Cygne.  Coat  of 
particularly  pleasing  lines  featuring  well- 
defined  waist  line  and  large  flare  collar 
worn  high  or  low.  Skirt  has  side  belts 
buttoning  to  a yoke  which  carries  fullness 
at  the  back.  Deep  side  pockets.  Comes 
in  variety  of  attractive  assorted  checks. 


PRINTZESS  Coat  No.  830  at  $12.75 


This  coat  is  cut  on  lines  which  make  it 
particularly  adaptable  for  all  sizes.  Made 
of  all  wool  Zibeline.  It  has  a large  size 
cenvertible  collar,  Velvet  trimmed.  Semi- 
belted  effect.  Coat  half  lined  with  Sol 
Satin.  This  model  comes  in  Black  only. 


PRINTZESS  Coat  No.  813  at  $23.75 


Distinctively  new  are  the  lines  of  this 
smart  coat  of  Wool  Velour.  Lined  with 
fine  yarn-dyed  satin.  Fullness  hangs 
straight  from  shoulder,  held  in  at  waist 
by  narrow  belt  which  crosses  in  front  and 
button  at  each  side.  Roomy  side  pockets, 
ample  collar  which  may  be  worn  high  or 
low.  In  Brown,  Black,  Navy  and  Green. 


PRINTZESS  Coat  No.  810  at  $32.50 


This  is  an  extremely  handsome  coat,  made 
of  the  new  and  somewhat  scarce  Baby 
Mouningack  cloth.  It  is  lined  throughout 
with  Messaline.  Has  the  stylish  and  use- 
ful convertible  collar.  Designed  with 
semi-belted  effect,  it  is  unusually  smart 
and  in  the  highest  vogue. 


PRINTZESS  Stylish  Stout  No.  510  at  '$23.75 


Do  not  forget  the  stout  woman.  We  have 
ready  to  ship  an  attractive  stylish  stout 
design,  in  Black  Gabardine  only,  which 
should  be  well  represented  in  every  suit 
department.  Full  Messaline  lined.  Collar 
trimmed  with  Silk  Poplin. 


Last  Week  WeTold  You 


that  we  were  getting  ready  to  take  im- 
mediate care  of  the  rush  orders  from 
those  merchants  who  on 


Oct.  9th  to  Oct.  14th 


will  conduct 

PRINTZESS  WEEK 


Now,  We  ARE  Ready 


and  herewith  we  give  you  brief  descrip- 
tions of  a few  leading  styles  from  the 
PRINTZESS  line  which  we  have  on 
hand,  for  a limited  period, 

READY  TO  SHIP. 


This  is  fresh,  crisp  merchandise,  the  best  selling 
numbers  from  our  line.  They  will  sweeten  up 
your  stock,  fill  out  open  sizes  and  colors  and 
put  new  life  into  your  October  sales. 


While  made  expressly  for  PRINTZESS  dealers 
and  those  conducting  PRINTZESS  WEEK,  it 
also  offers  to  other  merchants  an  opportunity 
to  get  acquainted  with  PRINTZESS  merchan- 
dise and  PRINTZESS  co-operative  methods 
and  dealer  service. 


Incidentally,  to  secure  some  choice  merchandise 
for  immediate  delivery, 


WRITE  OR  WIRE 


THE  PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN  COMPANY 

MAKERS  OF 


COATS 


CLEVELAND  « 


SUITS 


DISTINCTION  in  dress 


OHIO 


. 
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v Growth  of  American  Dyestuff  Industry 

Detailed  Report  Will  Be  Issued  by  Government  Within  a Few  Days — Will  Show 
Great  Increase  in  Output,  but  Narrow  Range  of  Shades 

(By  the  Economist’s  Correspondent) 


Washington,  Sept.  27,  1916. — The 
long-awaited  report  covering  the  current 
consumption  of  dyestuffs  in  American 
manufacturing  industries  was  given  out 
during  the  week  by  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  It  covers  the  ar- 
tificial dyestuffs  currently  employed  in  the 
United  States  by  the  textile,  paper,  ink, 
varnish,  fur,  feather,  paint,  and  various 
other  industries,  and  gives  in  detail  the 
quantity  and  value  of  each  of  the  5674 
brands  of  synthetic  colors  imported  from 
Europe  into  the  United  States  during  the 
fiscal  year  1913-14,  with  similar  informa- 
tion on  the  coal-tar  crudes  and  intermedi- 
ates imported  during  the  same  period.  A 
complete  list  of  all  the  artificial  colors  man- 
ufactured in  the  United  States  prior  to 
1915  is  added. 

The  report  shows  that  the  current  an- 
nual American  consumption  of  coal-tar 
colors  is  29,000  short  tons,  or  about  one- 
half  more  than  the  estimate  hitherto  given 
by  those  best  informed  on  the  subject. 

Aniline  Output  Big 

Until  the  outbreak  of  the.  European 
war,  and  the  consequent  stoppage  of  dye- 
stuff imports,  nine-tenths  of  the  coal-tar 
crudes  and  intermediates,  the  report 
shows,  were  imported — principally  from 
Germany.  Two  years  ago  a single  Ameri- 
can firm  made  aniline  on  a small  scale. 

At  the  present  time,  according  to  the 
domestic  census  that  forms  part  of  the 
report,  aniline  is  regularly  manufactured 
by  over  thirty  companies  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  annual  output  of  this  one 
product  is  in  excess  of  16,000  short  tons. 

Two  years  ago  there  were  approxi- 
mately 400  operatives  in  the  domestic  dye- 
stuffs industry.  At  the  present  time  more 
than  1,000  workmen  are  employed  in  a 
single  establishment. 

How  Import  Figures  Were  Reached 

The  method  used  in  compiling  the  re- 
port consisted  of  a careful  compilation  of 
the  imports  for  the  period  covered  by  the 
fiscal  year  1913-1914,  and  a census  of  every 
source  of  domestic  manufacture  up  to 
Jan.  1,  1915. 

In  going  through  the  tables  of  imports, 
entries  were  found  under  5674  heads,  each 
representing  a distinct  commercial  desig- 
nation. 

This  does  not  signify,  however,  that 
such  a number  of  different  colors  comes 
into  consideration.  The  large  number  of 
entries  is  due,  the  report  points  out,  to 
the  use  of  different  trade  names  for  iden- 
tical color  goods  by  the  different  manu- 
facturers exporting  to  the  United  States. 

Increase  in  Range  of  Shades 

At  the  present  time,  the  report  shows 
that  the  American  production  of  dyestuffs 
is  confined  to  a few  staple  colors,  all  of 


which  are  used  in  very  large  quantities. 
As  the  industry  has  developed  during  the 
past  two  years,  the  range  of  shades  is 
shown  to  have  gradually  increased. 

Hence  it  is  predicted  in  a short  time 
all  the  needs  of  the  American  manufac- 
turing market  will  be  fully  met  with  Amer- 
ican-made colors. 

Importers  Desire  Secrecy 

Publication  of  the  figures  included  in 
this  dyestuffs  report  is  being  attacked  by 
certain  importers,  who  have  lodged  a com- 
plaint with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
alleging  that  such  action  would  be  an  ille- 
gal disclosure  of  private  trade  informa- 
tion. The  implication  is  that  such  public- 
ity would  be  in  the  nature  of  giving  away 
trade  secrets  to  competitors. 

While  this  protest  is  being  given  care- 
ful consideration  from  the  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  it  is  not  consid- 
ered probable  that  the  report  will  be  re- 
vised in  any  essential  feature.  It  is  now 
with  the  printer,  and  is  expected  to  be 
ready  for  distribution  within  the  next  week 
or  ten  days. 

Figures  Will  Help  Industry 

This  matter  of  accurate  statistics  is 
looked  upon  by  those  here  who  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  question  as  one  of  the 
large  factors  necessary  to  the  upbuilding 
of  a comprehensive,  self-contained  Ameri- 
can coal-tar  chemical  industry.  Without 
such  fundamental  data,  it  is  argued,  the 
industry  would  soon  be  heavily  handi- 
capped by  permanent  overhead  charges, 
accumulated  as  the  result  of  being  forced 
to  feel  its  way  in  the  dark,  chemically,  me- 
chanically and  commercially.  If  the  com- 
ing American  dyestuff  industry  is  to  hold 
its  own  successfully  against  foreign  com- 
petition, it  is  pointed  out,  it  must  be  free 
from  any  unnecessary  shackles. 

The  disposition  among  those  who  are 
pushing  this  matter  of  American  dyestuffs 
seems  to  be  to  investigate  and  go  minutely 
into  every  phase  of  the  industry  as  it  is 
growing  up.  Rather  than  being  in  con- 
sonance with  the  protest  of  the  importers 
against  the  proposed  publicity,  it  would 
seem  as  if  “the  powers  that  be”  are  in 
favor  of  all  possible  publicity  as  being  the 
policy  best  suited  to  the  growth  of  the 
new  industry. 

The  Quantity  Factor 

In  submitting  the  report,  Dr.  Thomas 
H.  Norton,  who  has  general  charge  of  the 
compilation,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  establishment  of  a synthetic  color  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  means  an 
elaborate  study  of  a multitude  of  inter- 
related operations,  allied  with  products  in 
closely  connected  industries,  based  likewise 
upon  the  use  of  coal-tar  crudes.  “Back  of 
every  plan  and  calculation  stands,  how- 
ever,” Doctor  Norton  states,  “the  dominant 
factor  of  quantity.” 


This  is  the  first  detailed  dyestuffs  re- 
port that  has  been  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  it  is  expected  to  prove  of  very 
large  value  to  the  American  manufactur- 
ers, who  have  been  more  or  less  in  the 
dark  concerning  the  statistics  of  their  own 
industry. 

Moreover,  this  report  is  looked  upon 
as  the  first  accurate  compilation  of  a na- 
tional character  to  be  made  by  any  country 
covering  its  entire  dye  and  color  industry. 
Great  Britain  attempted  to  work  up  a 
similar  report  some  years  ago,  covering 
the  production  and  consumption  of  dyes 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  admitted  after 
the  report  had  been  published  that  it  was 
inaccurate,  and  a practical  failure. 

Interlocking  Bank  Directorates 

The  provisions  of  the  Clayton  act,  as 
modified  by  the  Kern  amendment,  passed 
at  the  recent  session  of  Congress,  designed 
to  prohibit  interlocking  directorates,  are 
to  take  effect  on  Oct.  15  next.  Under  the 
Kern  amendment  an  officer  or  director 
may  hold  a similar  position  in  two  other 
banks  if  they  are  not  in  substantial  com- 
petition with  the  member  bank. 

The  amendment,  however,  forbids  a 
director,  officer  or  employee  of  a reserve 
bank  having  resources  in  excess  of  $5,000,- 
000  to  act  in  a similar  capacity  in  another 
bank.  It  also  forbids  any  member  bank 
in  a city  of  200,000  or  less  to  have  as  di- 
rector or  employee  any  private  banker  or 
director  of  another  bank  or  trust  company 
located  in  the  same  place. 

The  authority  to  grant  permission  to 
bank  officers  to  serve  on  other  directorates 
is  vested  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
That  body  has  now  passed  upon  the  bulk 
of  the  applications,  granting  the  privi- 
leges in  a majority  of  the  cases  wher- 
ever it  could  be  fairly  determined  from 
the  facts  presented  that  the  dual  directo- 
rate did  not  come  under  the  “substantial 
competition”  ban  of  the  law. 

Notwithstanding  this  liberalization  of 
the  law,  many  prominent  banking  officials 
will  be  forced  to  retire  from  the  boards  of 
financial  institutions. 

Check  Collection 

Clearing  and  collection  of  checks  un- 
der the  new  plan  recently  recommended 
is  said  to  be  satisfactorily  inaugurated. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  in  making  this 
announcement,  states  that  with  a number 
of  adjustments  and  improvements  that 
still  remain  to  be  made,  the  operation  of 
the  new  clearing  plan  is  meeting  with  the 
general  approval  of  the  financial  inter- 
ests, many  of  whom  were  at  first  strongly 
opposed  to  it. 

During  the  first  month  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Federal  reserve  inter-district 
collection  system  the  average  number  of 
items  handled  daily  was  133,113,  with  the 
average  amount  of  daily  clearing  reaching 
$59,301,695.  A.  A.  C. 


How 


are 


you  going 
to  take 
care  of  the 
record- 
breaking 
crowds 
that  will 
soon  pack 
your  store 
from  roof  to 
basement  ? 


You  can  apply  some  of  the 
remedies  that  you  probably  use 
every  year.  They  do  help — a little 


1 You  can  enlarge  your  store — a little.  Perhaps 
the  building  next  door  is  vacant  or  you  can 
put  toys  in  odd  surplus  spaces. 

2 You  can  extend  your  counters — a little.  They 
could  be  shifted  to  gain  a foot  or  two  here  and 
there. 


3 You  can  put  in  more  tables — a few.  Some  of 
the  side  aisles  might  be  crowded  a bit  more. 

4 You  can  widen  some  of  your  aisles  by  moving 
the  counters  a little  nearer  the  shelving. 

5 You  can  put  some  more  salespeople  behind 
the  counters — a few  in  each  department.  Of 
course  they  will  be  new — will  make  mistakes 
— will  be  in  each  other’s  way — that  is  appar- 
ently inevitable. 


But — after  you  have  done  all  these  things — 
applied  all  the  time-honored  remedies — 
you  will  still  be  facing  the  same  old 
congestion,  confusion,  and  losses,  plus 
crowds  that  are  going  to  be  record-breakers 


What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 
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Clearly  a Sellers’  Market  in  Knit  Goods 


Many  Retailers  Unable  to  Cover  Their  Needs  on  Spring  Merchandise — Wise 
Buyers  Will  Grasp  Every  Opportunity,  Yet  Avoid  Over-Purchasing 


I 


The  inevitable  result  of  lack  of  proper 
preparation  by  retailers  on  knit-goods 
lines  for  fall  is  becoming  more  apparent 
daily.  This  had  been  anticipated  for  at 
least  six  months  by  those  who  study 
cause  and  effect  and  market  conditions 
generally.  Plenty  of  warning  had  been 
given  by  both  interested  and  disinterested 
organizations,  but  the  warnings  of  the 
specially  interested — who  are  represented 
by  sellers — were,  as  usual,  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  and  as  entirely  a matter 
of  self-interest. 

If  merchants  and  department  heads 
had  given  fuller  consideration  to  the  sub- 
ject they  would  have  appreciated  the  fact 
that  this  year,  at  least,  the  advice  offered 
was  worth  attention,  and  was  indeed  more 
to  the  interest  of  buyers  than  to  that  of 
the  seller,  the  latter  having  for  a pro- 
longed period  been  readily  able  to  dis- 
pose of  every  dollar’s  worth  of  merchan- 
dise, good  or  bad,  that  he  could  make  or 
could  acquire.  Moreover,  the  fewer  goods 
he  sold  for  future  delivery  the  more  money 
he  could  make,  by  reason  of  having  goods 
to  sell  when  badly  needed. 


No  Time  for  Holding  Off 

This  was  thoroughly  understood  from 
six  to  nine  months  ago  by  those  who  were 
in  the  know.  Yet  early  in  the  season, 
and  for  months  afterward,  many  retail 
concerns  either  refused  to  place  initial  or- 
ders early  or  bought  only  a small  percent- 
age of  what  they  must  have  known  they 
would  need.  Many  of  them  deferred  ac- 
tion on  the  assumption  that  the  impor- 


tance of  their  business  would  insure  them 
protection  on  reorders;  others  delayed  op- 
erating on  the  theory  that  the  unusual  con- 
ditions could  not  last,  and  that  prices  must 
fall. 

Had  the  times  and  conditions  been  nor- 
mal, the  former  assumption  might  have 
worked  out  in  practice,  but  in  a sellers’ 
market  like  the  present,  when  there  seem 
to  be  two  customers  for  every  article  of 
knit  goods,  the  importance  of  an  individ- 
ual concern  is  readily  forgotten.  As  to 
the  second  reason,  it  is  inconceivable  how 
any  thoughtful  merchant  could  have  hon- 
estly believed  that  any  decline  in  demand 
or  in  price  could  present  itself. 

Orders  Go  Unfilled 

Now  that  the  cool  September  weather 
has  brought  to  the  stores  a decided  call 
for  fall  merchandise,  the  lack  of  prepared- 
ness of  a large  number  of  concerns  has 
resulted  in  the  breaking  of  their  too  small 
stocks.  They  are  now  sending  in  orders 
by  mail,  telegraph  and  telephone,  with  in- 
structions to  rush.  Such  instructions  are 
coming  from  every  quarter.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  would-be  purchasers,  how- 
ever, the  majority  of  these  orders  are  de- 
clined with  thanks  and  expressions  of  re- 
gret. 

Many  occurrences  of  this  kind  have 
come  to  our  attention  during  the  current 
week.  We  call  to  mind  one  in  particular, 
wherein  a merchant  ordered  fifteen  num- 
bers, not  one  of  which  could  be  shipped. 
In  this  particular  instance  the  initial  or- 
der placed  was  for  about  15  per  cent  of 


the  purchaser’s  requirements  for  the  sea- 
son. 

Concerns  which  have  neglected  their 
opportunities  now  find  themselves  in  a 
most  awkward  position,  as  they  will  be 
unable  to  replace  most  of  the  goods  any- 
where, or  in  any  market. 

Sellers  Assume  Indifference 

Threats  are  as  ineffective  as  they  are 
numerous.  Most  sellers  take  the  position 
that  they  went  the  limit  in  endeavoring 
to  induce  customers  to  buy  early  and  in 
protecting  them  later  on,  and  are  in  no 
wise  to  blame  if  the  customer  refused  their 
advice.  They  say  that  every  seller  is  in 
the  same  boat,  and  that  although  there 
will  be  quite  a general  switching  of  ac- 
counts, the  business  will  be  largely  equal- 
ized in  the  long  run. 

Most  of  them  refuse  to  worry  longer 
over  anything,  except  getting  shipments, 
as  far  as  possible  of  the  goods  they  have 
sold. 

It  is  now  to  be  hoped  that  retailers 
generally  will  profit  by  past  experience, 
and,  by  taking  advantage  of  opportunities, 
will  succeed  in  adequately  covering  them- 
selves for  spring,  and  at  the  same  time 
avoid  going  to  the  other  extreme  and  over- 
buying, as  they  usually  have  done  under 
similar  circumstances  in  the  past.  A cool 
head  and  the  use  of  ordinary  judgment 
based  on  facts  as  they  exist,  and  not  on 
desire,  will  make  a lot  of  difference  in 
the  volume  of  sales  and  the  consequent 
profits — both  of  which  are  possible  only 
when  one  has  goods  to  sell. 


Items  of  News  in  Various  Trade  Lines 


Shows  Rapid  Progress 

Greenville  (S.  C.)  Concern  Has  Larger  Prem- 
ises Within  Eight  Months 

The  Robert  M.  Varnon  Co.,  the  concern  which 
in  February  of  the  present  year  bought  out  the 
Mutual  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Greenville,  S.  C.,  has  pur- 
chased the  dry  goods  stock  of  the  R.  L.  R.  Bentz 
Co.,  of  that  city.  The  Varnon  Co.  is  about  to  re- 
move to  the  premises  heretofore  occupied  by  the 
Bentz  Co. 

The  fact  that  the  Varnon  Co.  already  requires 
larger  premises  is  the  best  indication  of  the 
progress  it  has  made  since  its  start,  something 
like  eight  months  ago.  Everything  sold  by  the 
concern  goes  out  with  the  store’s  guarantee  and 
with  the  understanding  that  the  money  will  be 
refunded  in  case  of  any  dissatisfaction. 

f 

New  Talking  Machines 

The  Rishell  Phono  Co.,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  is 
a newcomer  in  the  talking  machine  business.  Its 
product  is  made  by  the  J.  K.  Rishell  Furniture 
Co.,  of  which  J.  K.  Rishell  is  president  and  Ralph 
T.  Smith  is  secretary,  and  which  concern  for 
nearly  fifty  years  has  been  producing  high-grade 
furniture  and  for  some  time  has  been  making 
cabinets  for  some  of  the  most  prominent  makes  of 
talking  machines.  The  Rishell  Phono  Co.  has 
been  in  operation  for  more  than  a year,  but  de- 
ferred placing  its  goods  on  the  market  until  their 


perfection  could  be  assured.  Showrooms  will  be 
maintained  in  New  York,  in  Philadelphia  and  in 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

4 

The  Bedford  Co.,  Brooklyn,  is  selling  its  stock 
and  will  discontinue  business.  While  the  store  is 
not  in  difficulties,  the  business  has  been  conducted 
at  a loss  for  some  time,  and  this  has  led  the 
owners  to  decide  upon  the  action  thus  taken. 

Thomas  Doyle,  who  for  over  forty  years  has 
covered  Chicago  and  the  large  cities  of  the  North- 
west for  James  Elliot  & Co.,  importers  and 
manufacturers  of  linens,  handkerchiefs,  etc.,  370 
Broadway,  has  been  elected  a director  in  the  con- 
cern. He  is  now  making  a short  visit  to  his  cus- 
tomers in  that  part  of  the  country. 

Through  a misunderstanding  we  stated  in  a 
recent  issue  that  the  New  York  offices  opened  at 
33  West  Thirty-fourth  Street  by  Crippen  & Reid, 
manufacturers  of  cotton  dresses  and  middy 
blouses,  Baltimore,  would  be  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Alexander.  It  is  Victor  Cohen  who  will  manage 
this  branch  of  the  firm’s  business. 

In  connection  with  the  announcement  made 
in  our  issue  of  two  weeks  ago,  to  the  effect  that 
a number  of  houses  in  the  veiling  trade  would 
continue  to  close  at  1 p.  m.  on  Saturday  through- 
out the  entire  year,  it  may  be  noted  that  Levor  & 
Igstaedter,  dealers  in  nets,  will  continue  to  close 
at  noon  on  Saturdays,  as  they  have  since  they 
started  in  business  some  four  years  ago. 


Expert  Silk  Man’s  Change 

What  is  regarded  as  an  important  development 
in  the  silk  industry  is  to  be  noted  in  the  connec- 
tion formed  by  John  Clingen  with  J.  A.  Migel,  422 
Fourth  Avenue.  Mr.  Clingen,  who  will  take 
charge  of  the  New  York  selling  end  for  the  con- 
cern, is  a man  of  wide  and  varied  experience  in 
the  silk  trade  and  industry.  He  was  formerly 
with  Pelgram  & Meyer  and  was  at  one  time  asso- 
ciated with  the  importing  business  of  Passavant 
& Co.  The  familiarity  with  the  handling  of  high- 
grade  silks  he  has  thus  acquired  will  be  of  great 
value  to  him  in  his  new  connection. 

♦ 

Pelton  & Pelton,  manufacturers  of  bathing 
suits,  gymnasium  suits,  bath  robes  and  aprons, 
306  South  Franklin  Street,  Chicago,  have  been 
succeeded  by  a corporation  in  which  practically 
all  the  shares  are  held  by  Louis  Pelton,  a member 
of  the  former  firm.  The  new  concern  is  capi- 
talized at  $75,000.  There  will  be  no  change  in 
the  management,  as  Louis  Pelton  has  had  entire 
control. 

The  P.  M.  Johnson  Co.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  has 
leased  the  store  in  that  city  now  occupied  by 
Jones  & Audette.  Possession  is  to  be  had  about 
Oct.  15.  This  being  such  a busy  period,  little  will  be 
done  in  the  way  of  remodeling  the  new  premises, 
but  this  work  will  be  accomplished  in  the  spring. 
At  that  time  a number  of  important  changes  will 
be  made. 
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e First  Duty  of  a Retail  Store 
to  Satisfy  Its  Customers 


GIVE  the  people  of  your  community 
quality  and  serviceability  in  their  mer- 
chandise at  a fair  price  and  you  will 
cement  their  friendship  to  your  store,  because 
quality  guarantees  service  and  service  in  the 
final  analysis  is  the  secret  of  satisfaction  for 
the  consumer. 

If  you  have  built  up  a permanent,  profitable,  ever- 
increasing  trade  by  specializing  on  a certain  line  of  mer- 
chandise which  has  a known  quality,  it  is  hardly  reason- 
able to  believe  that  you  would  not  stick  hard  and  fast  to 
that  line. 

PHOENIX  SILK  HOSIERY  satisfies  millions  upon 
millions  of  wearers.  The  high  quality  standard  of  its 
manufacture  is  always  uniform — -always  the  same — and 
it  pleases  your  customers  in  every  way.  We  believe  they 
will  gladly  pay  an  additional  5c  per  pair  for  PHOENIX — 
an  advance  made  necessary  on  account  of  the  increased 
manufacturing  cost  and  our  desire  to  maintain  regular 
profits  for  you. 

No  organization  in  the  country  is  better  equipped  in 
machinery,  cost  systems,  buying  facilities,  labor  and  skill 
than  the  PHOENIX  KNITTING  WORKS.  We  can 
produce  “price”  hosiery  by  a shaving-off  process,  but  we 
don’t  believe  you  or  the  public  want  it.  When  you  are 
offered  silk  hosiery  at  old  prices,  be  sure  you  look  for  the 
“nigger  in  the  wood-pile.” 

Don’t  jeopardize  your  profits  or  your  business  by  be- 
ing misled  and  “sold”  on  a “price-first”  basis. 


PHOENIX  KNITTING  WORKS 


MILWAUKEE 


NEW  YORK: 
329  Fourth  Avenue 


SAN  FRANCISCO: 
142  Sansome  Street 
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WiDE-  AWAKE  RETAiLiNG 


Why  Sales  Run  Up 

Analysis  of  Salespeople’s  Methods 
Brings  Out  Valuable  Facts 

Why  do  the  daily  sales  of  certain  sales- 
people increase  steadily?  Have  you  ever 
thought  of  trying  to  find  out?  Have  you, 
as  the  head  of  the  house,  or  the  managing 
head,  ever  thought  of  the  great  value  to 
your  business  of  a few  definite,  chronicled 
facts  on  this  subject? 

True,  statistics  are  usually  costly,  and 
useful  only  in  a general  way.  Still,  there 
are  records  that  have  the  color  of  statis- 
tics but  are  more  practical  and  useful. 

Records  that  show  the  undercurrent  of 
a salesman’s  progress  toward  increased 
production  come  under  this  head.  Such 
records  are  very  rare;  they  are  seldom 
found  in  the  system  of  a department  store. 
When  they  are  found  at  all  it  is  usually 
in  a business  book  or  a business  story  com- 
piled and  written  by  a detached  observer, 
some  one  with  a motive  apart  from  the 
profitable  operation  of  a department  store 
or  other  retail  institutions. 

But,  wherever  found,  such  records,  if 
carefully  compiled,  contain  much  of  direct 
interest  to  the  man  who  must  pay  the  sala- 
ries of  productive  help — or  any  other  kind, 
for  that  matter. 

Get  the  Right  Attitude 

Why  are  Salesman  Brown’s  daily  sales 
running  up  regularly  into  gratifying  fig- 
ures, figures  that  spell  extra  profit  for  the 
department  and  increased  volume  for  the 
house?  Gratifying,  the  figures,  because 
they  are  big  in  proportion  to  the  salary 
you  pay  Brown;  profitable,  because  they 
represent  the  steady  movement  outward  of 
seasonable  goods  and  the  steady  movement 
inward  of  established  customers. 

You  will  say,  in  all  probability,  “We 
do  not  care  how  he  does  it  just  so  he  keeps 
it  up,”  or  “We  are  not  interested  in  ab- 
stract ideas ; all  we  care  about  is  the  busi- 
ness Brown  gets  on  to  his  sale  slips  each 
day.  We  do  not  deal  in  individuals  and 
what  they  amount  to;  we  deal  in  hired 
help  and  the  business  it  brings  in  day  by 
day.” 

Say  these  things,  and  you  stamp  your- 
self as  a shortsighted  business  man,  a 
business  man  who  has  lost  or  overlooked 
the  main  principle  of  profitable  help-hir- 
ing! This  sounds  harsh,  but  it  is  true, 
nevertheless. 

What  to  Look  For 

What  ought  you  to  know  about  the 
salesman’s  growing  sales?  Several  things. 
Ask  yourself  these  questions  regarding 
Brown’s  increasing  sales : 

Are  they  increasing  because  of  extra 
knowledge  of  the  goods? 

Are  they  increasing  because  of  extra 
native  ability  and  intelligence? 

Are  they  increasing  because  of  long, 
varied,  or  exceptional  experience? 

Are  they  increasing  because  of  special 
training  in  the  elements  of  salesmanship? 


Are  they  increasing  because  of  fortu- 
nate circumstances  not  dependent  on  ex- 
perience, ability  or  knowledge  of  goods — 
because  of  favoritism  on  the  part  of  cus- 
tomers or  superior  officers,  in  short? 

Are  they  increasing  because  of  an  un- 
ceasing and  tremendous  expenditure  of  en- 
ergy, a mere  exploitation  of  physical  abil- 
ity to  work  hard  and  long? 

What  the  Answers  Will  Do 

Six  questions,  and  every  one  of  them 
a distinct  one.  You  may  think  three  or 
four  of  them  are  merely  a splitting  up  of 
one  big  question.  No  such  thing!  Each 
is  a separate  question. 

Now  a word  about  the  entire  set.  These 
questions,  if  answered  systematically,  and 
through  a long  term  of  weeks,  will  give 
you  an  accurate,  personal  and  sales  analy- 
sis of  Brown’s  ability,  the  thing  you  are 
paying  from  $15  to  $35  a week  for,  and 
the  thing  that  is  building  up  your  busi- 
ness. Is  it  not  worth  keeping  a record  of 
for  a term  of  weeks? 

How  to  Do  It 

How  to  do  it?  The  answer  is  simple 
and  direct:  Study  Brown’s  day’s  work 

systematically.  Have  him  help  you.  Print 
a block  of  blanks,  with  headings  which 
will  divide  Brown’s  day’s  work  into : What 
did  you  sell?  How  many?  How  many 
customers  in  the  day’s  selling?  Approxi- 
mately how  much  time  to  a customer? 
New  customers?  Acquaintances?  Special 
friends?  Old  customers  of  the  house? 
What  time  of  day?  Why  do  you  have  big 
books  practically  every  day?  When  did 
your  sales  begin  to  run  up?  What  time 
of  the  month  do  they  slump,  if  ever?  What 
do  you  do  to  help  yourself  sell?  What 
do  you  do  by  way  of  special  service  for  the 
customer? 

Request  that  these  blanks  be  filled  out 
by  departments  once  a week.  File  them 
by  the  month,  and  then  go  over  them  with 
Brown,  the  salesman. 

What  You  Will  Discover 

You  will  discover  that  Brown  is  ex- 
ceptionally capable  on  at  least  three  of 
the  counts  out  of  the  six  suggested  above — 
the  six  questions  why  his  sales  run  up. 
You  may  find  he  is  good  on  all,  and,  if  you 
do,  you  had  better  promote  him  and  raise 
his  salary. 

But  you  will  find  out  some  other  things, 
too.  You  will  find  that  although  his  sales 
are  running  up  there  are  little  things  he 
overlooks  and  neglects — not  purposely,  but 
unconsciously ; little  things  that  help 
Brown,  but  do  not  always  help  the  depart- 
ment nor  help  the  people  who  work  with 
Brown. 

Deep-Seated  Symptoms 

You  will  discover  other  things — among 
them  certain  conditions  in  the  stocks,  the 
equipment,  the  systems  and  the  merchan- 
dise— deep-seated  symptoms  difficult  to 
discover  except  through  the  salesman’s 
work.  You  might  find  these  things  out 


gradually  at  other  times  and  in  other  ways, 
but  you  could  not  focus  their  effect — good 
or  evil — on  the  selling  ability  of  Brown 
the  salesman ; and  it  is  just  that  which  you 
do  want  to  find  out. 

After  you  have  analyzed  all  the 
“Browns”  you  have  on  the  force  you  will 
be  in  possession  of  data  upon  which  no 
money  value  could  be  placed.  You  will 
have  data  gathered  from  the  source  of  your 
prosperity — the  sales-increasing  ability  of 
individuals  on  your  selling  force. 

Too  many  investigations  are  made  on 
negative  subjects,  such  as  “Why  general 
sales  are  falling  off,”  or  “Why  this  or  that 
line  in  a department  is  not  selling  well.” 

Not  enough  investigations  are  based  on 
the  live,  vital  phases  of  the  business,  such 
as  “Why  Brown’s  sales  run  up,”  a subject 
which  will  bare  many  valuable  facts  if 
systematically  investigated. 

Try  it  out  for  three  months  and  then 
tabulate  into  printed  form  what  you  have 
found  out.  You  will  then  have  begun 
something  which  has  been  overlooked  in 
the  great  business  of  retailing — the  collec- 
tion and  classification  of  valuable  experi- 
ences to  be  applied  to  the  business  later 
on. 

Every  other  business  in  the  world 
keeps  records  of  its  progress — every  other 
one  except  that  of  retailing. 


Watch  the  Call  Book 


Always  of  great  benefit  to  a given  de- 
partment, the  “call  book”  is  just  now  most 
valuable  and  it  is  vitally  important.  No 
matter  how  big  and  complete  your  stocks 
are,  there  is  always  something  “just  out” 
or  “on  the  way”  or  “just  ordered  in  from 
the  market,”  and  no  customer  likes  to  hear 
any  of  these  quotations.  What  they  want 
is  the  goods. 

What  you  want  is  the  business.  You  do 
not  want  to  lose  a sale  in  any  department, 
especially  goods  that  you  always  carry. 

It  is  the  buyer’s  business  to  know  what 
is  running  short  in  his  department  before 
it  runs  out  entirely.  He  must  have  some 
regular,  approved  system  of  keeping  track 
of  these  things ; and  the  call  book,  if  prop- 
erly attended  to  by  salespeople,  offers  the 
best  means  of  keeping  track.  Heavy  fall 
shopping  eats  up  goods  quickly.  Watch 
the  call  book.  Keep  it  accurately  and 
answer  its  calls  promptly. 

It  is  one  of  the  little  big  things  that 
help  in  keeping  service  up  to  standard. 


The  way  in  which  the  merchant  directs 
the  mental  attitude  of  his  employees  has 
much  to  do  with  their  development  and, 
incidentally,  with  the  progress  of  his 
store. 

Tiresome  controversies  and  even  ac- 
tual losses  may  be  avoided  through  the 
giving  of  complete  shipping  instructions 
by  the  retailers  and  through  close  adher- 
ence to  such  instructions  by  the  whole- 
saler. 
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Figure  A — Light-Weight  Worsted  Coat 

The  light-weight  worsted  Coats  are  now 
coming  to  the  front  for  early  fall. 

This  is  a ladies’  light-weight  worsted  coat, 
large  full-size  sailor  collar,  novelty  com- 
bination belt  and  sash.  In  Copenhagen 
and  white,  rose  and  white,  brown  and 
white,  green  and  white,  gold  and  white, 
solid  white  and  white  with  color  combina- 
tions. Price 


Figure  B — Ladies’  Angora  Coat 

ROSEKNIT  was  the  first  to  show  the 
nobby  light-weight  Angora  Coat  for  ladies. 
They  fairly  sparkle  with  snap  and  style. 
This  Ladies’  Angora  Coat  has  large  full- 
size  sailor  collar  and  belt.  In  Copenhagen 
ana  white,  rose  and  white,  brown  and 
white,  green  and  white,  gold  and  white, 
solid  white  and  white  with  color  combina- 
tions. Price 


They  hold  the  boards,  and  you  will  sell  out  the  house 
on  these  two  smart  coats  with  a delightful  and  profitable 
promptness. 

But  a wire  to  ROSEKNIT  starts  another  shipment  to 
you  within  an  hour. 

That’s  ROSEKNIT  in-stock,  at-once  delivery  service — 
at  your  service.  Remember,  goods  on  order  with  others 
does  not  help  to-day’s  sales. 

If  it’s  made  of  knitting — we  have  it.  And  in  styles  of 
the  most  exclusive  vogue  at  prices  that  all  can  pay.  That 
means  volume  for  you. 

More  than  ten  thousand  merchants  use  ROSEKNIT 
merchandise  and  ROSEKNIT  service,  and  are  building  an 
ever-greater  knit  goods  trade. 

Start  to-day — with  an  order  for  these  two  fast-selling 
coats. 

Knitted  coats  are  now  a staple  in  women’s  wear.  Show 
them.  You’ll  sell  them  in  the  cloak  department,  knit  goods 
department  and  sports-wear  department. 


Full  Line  Nobby  Silk  Coats 

Many  sections  wear  Silk  Coats  all  winter.  Late  summer  orders 
are  coming  in  every  day;  complete  assortments,  in  all  popular  colors 
and  shades,  latest  designs — for  immediate  shipment. 

Ladies’  Silk  Motor  Sport  Sets 

cap  and  scarf — complete  range  of  selling  patterns — $10.50  per 
dozen  and  up. 

Long  Shetland  Veils 

This  veil  is  catching  on.  It’s  the  top  notch  in  style  effects.  The 
startling  colors  and  the  modest  shades — at  $5.50  per  dozen  and  up. 


Smart  Silk  and  Fibre  Silk  Scarfs 

They’re  wearing  them  now  for  out-door 
sports — motoring — shopping — for  all  smart 
wear.  In  a beautiful  array  of  sparkling 
colors  and  combinations — that  appeal  to 
the  eye  and  fancy  and  sell  at  sight. 

This  scarf  in  purple,  rose,  Copenhagen, 
green,  gold,  black,  etc.,  with  white  com- 
binations— price  $27.00  per  dozen.  Others 
at  $8.00  and  upward.  Also  caps  to  match 
at  corresponding  prices. 

Angora  Skating  Sets 

They’re  wearing  them  already — for  motor,  outing  and  sport 
wear.  In  a striking  variety  of  sport  colors  and  new  weaves  at  $4.50 
per  dozen  and  up. 

Complete  Line  of  Everything  in  Knitwear 

We  have,  of  course,  a complete  line  of  staple  merchandise 
embracing  a full  assortment  of  ladies’,  men’s,  boys  , misses  and 
children’s  sweaters  and  sweater  coats,  jerseys — both  plain  and 
striped — angora  skating  sets,  hockey  caps,  men’s  silk  and  fibre 
scarfs  and  mufflers,  turbans,  juvenile  three-piece  sets,  infants’  wear, 
bathing  suits,  knitted  skirts,  shawls,  leggings,  etc.,  etc. 


Creators  of 
Knitted  Novelties 


THE  ROSE  KNIT  GOODS  CO. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Permanent  New  York  Office, 

409  Wilson  Bldg.,  1270  Broadway,  cor.  33d  St. 
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rj  m H.  Williams  & Co.,  Austin,  Tex. — Three  ads, 
I 1 • devoted  to  current  merchandising  in  various 
departments. 

They  are  uniform  in  size  and  shape,  five  col- 
umns by  13  inches,  the  store  identity  being  thus 
maintained  from  day  to  day  in  the  advertising. 
This  is  a good  point,  one  worth  striving  for;  but 
! it  is  not  gained  solely  by  symmetrical  display. 


A characteristic  style  of  writing — that  is,  the 
form  of  presentation  in  text  matter — will  also 
serve  to  give  individuality  to  a store’s  advertis- 
ing. With  these  points  covered,  an  adman  can 
always  rest  assured  that  his  items,  goods  and 
values  will  advertise  his  store  and  not  some  other 
store  that  runs  an  ad  the  same  day. 

Space  is  rather  well  utilized  in  all  the  ads; 
only  a few  departments  are  represented,  and  then 
by  only  a few  items,  but  there  is  enough  to  at- 
tract customers. 

Possibly  the  ads  would  have  looked  better  if 
set  deeper  and  not  so  wide.  They  are  almost 
square.  Why  not  set  them  four  columns  wide 
and  a few  inches  deeper,  thus  giving  them  more 


page-dominance?  This  is  only  a suggestion.  And 
is  not  the  store  signature  a little  too  black? 
It  is  about  the  right  size. 

Two  of  the  ads  are  reproduced  on  this  page. 


Attractive  Values 

Sam.  Ellis,  Inc.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. — Page 
circular,  announcing  an  alteration  sale. 
Considering  the  nature  of  the  event  and  the 
style  of  merchandising,  this  ad  could  not  have 
been  made  an  attractive  example  of  type  display, 
although  the  values  are  attractive.  It  announces 
a sale  made  necessary  by  a fire  which  damaged 
certain  parts  of  the  stock.  The  sale  idea  is  based 
on  this  and  we  have,  therefore,  a price-idea  ad. 

A store  should  not  only  take  advantage  of 
such  an  occasion  as  this  to  clear  its  stocks  of 
slightly  damaged  goods  at  a price,  but  should 
also  do  something  to  call  attention  to  its  service 
and  goods  under  normal  conditions.  Captions 
and  headlines  can  be  well  utilized  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  was  not  done  in  this  ad.  The  intro- 


ductory is  largely  used  to  tell  what  the  store  will 
not  do:  “No  telephone  or  mail  orders.”  Why 

suggest  this?  Why  not  simply  state  over  the 
’phone,  when  such  requests  come  in,  that  they 
cannot  be  complied  with,  and  then  tactfully  do 
some  special  advertising  right  then — use  the 
’phone  to  give  the  customer  a few  suggestions 
regarding  the  unusual  values  obtainable  in  the 
store? 

It  is  always  bad  policy  to  run  an  ad  which 
looks  as  if  it  were  the  only  one  the  store  had 
run  for  months.  This  one  looks  that  way.  Why 
not  refer  in  it  to  your  regular  ads,  even  though 
they  run  infrequently? 

Retail  advertising  is  a development,  not  a 
now-and-then  proposition  based  on  an  unusual 
event.  Send  us  some  of  your  regular  ads  some 
time.  We  will  then  point  out  how  good  they  are. 


Features  Fall  Styles 

Davidson  Bros.  Co.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa— A page 
ad  and  one  of  six  columns,  featuring  the 
Fall  Opening  and  Autumn  Style  Exhibit. 


The  larger  of 
the  elements  of  a 
ment : fashion  news, 
and  the  personal 
the  headlines  it 


these  ads  has  all 
complete  announce- 
merchandise  news 
news  element.  In 
announces  the 


autumn  style  exhibit;  in  the  items  and  general 
text  it  describes  the  new  ready-to-wear  stocks 


with  a view  of  giving  customers  helpful  informa- 
tion regarding  what  to  buy;  in  the  illustrations 
it  gives  a personal  touch — the  pictures  of  depart- 
ment managers,  with  a line  or  two  regarding 
what  each  thinks  of  his  or  her  new  goods.  The 
display  and  the  arrangement  are  excellent.  They 
give  the  ad  a pleasing,  animated  and  timely  effect. 

The  smaller  ad  goes  more  into  detail  about  the 
goods  and  values,  but  still  retains  the  air  and 
nature  of  an  announcement.  It  is  an  ad  that 
surely  got  a careful  reading  from  women  who 
were  getting  their  autumn  wardrobes  into  shape. 

The  larger  ad  is  here  reproduced.  It  is  an 
example  of  good  treatment  of  timely  style  news. 


Sensible  Introductory 

SH.  Heironimus  Co. — Page  ad,  featuring 
• special  values  in  a 27th  Anniversary  event. 
This  ad  has  two  admirable  traits,  to  begin 
with:  It  does  not  announce  a sale,  although 

special  values  are  offered;  it  has  an  introductory 
that  serves  the  complete  purpose  of  an  introduc- 
tory. It  is  refreshing  to  find  a store  that  can 
lay  emphasis  on  its  age  as  a business  institution 
without  using  the  word  “sale”  in  every  headline 
and  every  caption. 


Every  customer  who  read  this  ad  must  have 
grasped  the  idea  behind  it — the  idea  of  offering 
values,  for  the  money,  that  would  call  especial  at- 
tention to  the  store  on  a special  occasion.  Also 
every  customer  who  read  the  introductory  must 
have  received  a clear  idea  of  what  the  store 
thinks  of  itself  and  its  goods.  It  has  a right  to 
think  well  of  itself  and  to  talk  well  of  itself, 
provided  the  talking  is  done  with  tact  and  re- 
straint and  with  facts. 

No  illustrations  are  used,  but  a type  display 
scheme  serves  the  purpose  just  as  well,  since 
the  idea  of  twenty-seven  years  is  displayed  in 
outline  type  in  the  headlines  and  in  the  item 
sections. 

The  merchandising  of  this  ad  is  eminently 
sensible.  It  serves  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
public  an  idea  of  what  the  store  can  do  in  various 
seasonable  departments  by  way  of  special  values. 
Characteristic  items  are  chosen,  and  they  are  de- 
scribed in  such  a way  that  customers  can  tell 
what  the  event  is  worth  as  a money  saver. 

Good  all  the  way  through,  is  the  verdict. 


Demands  Attention 

Troy  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. — Page  ad,  ex- 
ploiting bargains  in  a special  merchandising 
event. 

It  is  a Demonstration  Sale,  and  it  demon- 
strates one  thing,  at  least:  the  ability  to  get  much 
material  into  a little  space.  It  is  not  exactly  a 
crowded  ad;  the  display  is  too  skillfully  managed 
for  that;  but  it  is  a very  full  ad.  So  full  that 
it  might  be  uncomfortable.  The  “full”  look  comes 
more  from  the  kind  of  display  than  from  its 
amount.  A little  too  black.  Do  you  not  think  so? 

The  part  of  the  ad  containing  the  Bargain 
Basement  items  is  the  best.  Why  not  make  the 
entfre  ad  look  as  well?  Use  light-face  type  and 
one  size  larger;  use  cuts  like  the  garment  sale 
cut;  and  cut  out  the  black  bullets.  They  weigh 
down  the  face  of  the  ad,  especially  when  used  in 
connection  with  the  heavy  black  of  the  chief 
caption. 

Some  way  or  other,  we  feel  that  the  ad  drew 


business,  despite  its  black  display.  Still,  we  feel 
that  it  would  be  easier  to  read  if  it  was  “light- 
ened” up  a bit.  Are  we  right? 


The  Ad  Critic  wreath  means  that  the  ad  or 
group  of  ads  receiving  it  is  the  best  advertising 
material  reviewed  by  this  department  during  the 
week.  The  wreath  is  awarded  on  general  merit 
of  display,  arrangement,  text  and  merchandising. 
In  addition  to  being  a mark  of  merit,  it  may  be 
viewed  as  an  invitation  to  send  in  the  story  of  the 
event  heralded  in  the  ad  or  series.  This  is  op- 
tional with  the  adman  or  the  firm. 
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BEAR 


KNIT- WAIST' 

‘A  BEAR  FOR  WEAR’* 


For  Girls  and 
Boys 


The  invention  of  special 
machinery  has  placed  the 
BEAR  Waist  on  a higher 
plane  than  any  waist 
(knitted  or  woven)  in  the 
field. 


We  invite  comparison 
with  any  waist  you  carry 
and  will  send  a sample  of 
BEAR  Waist,  in  any 
size  you  desire  for  your 
critical  examination  and 
trial  under  actual  wear- 
ing conditions. 


BEAR  WAIST 

$2.00  Per  Dozen 


The  Superior  of  Any 
Waist  You  Ever  Saw  at 
Any  Price.  Found  at 
all  wholesalers  without 
any  advance  in  price. 


Amazon  Products  Co. 

366  Broadway,  New  York 

Mills  at  Muskegon,  Mich. 


asset 

sales 


reputation  for  selling 
fine  hosiery  is  a trade 
which  wins  many 
other  depart- 


i n 


ments. 


Countless  women  whose 
patronage  is  particularly 
desirable,  are  intimately 
familiar  with  the  merits  of 


Jordon 


There  is  no  hosiery  need 
of  men,  women,  or  chil- 
dren the  Gordon  line  does 
not  meet. 


rown 


New  York 

11  W.  19th  Street 


Boston 

104  Kingston  St. 


Chicago 

506  Textile  Building 
Adams  St.  and  Fifth  Ave. 
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DUCHESS 

HOOPS 


The  Big 
10c  Notion 
Item  in 
Over 
18,000 
Stores. 


The  Season  for  Embroidering 
will  soon  be  at  its  height 


Women  all  over  the  country  are 
getting  ready  for  their  usual  Holi- 
day Embroidery  Work.  Every  one 
of  them  will  want  “Duchess”  Hoops 
in  order  to  get  the  most  satisfac- 
tory results. 


Duchess  Hoops  have  no  spring  or 
attachment  to  catch  the  silk,  and 
hold  thick  and  thin  fabrics  equally 
taut.  No  other  Hoops  like  them. 


If  you  are  not  already  carrying 
“Duchess”  Hoops,  now  is  the  best 
time  to  put  in  a stock. 


THE  GIBBS  MFG.  CO.  c?,C’ 


Order 
T oday 
from 


your 

jobber 


/ 


Sizes  in  Round — 3,  4, 
5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  12  inch. 
Sizes  in  Oval — 3 x 6, 
4%  x 9,  6 x 12  inch. 


The  next 

a 


Men ’s 
Economist  ” 

will  be  published  as 
part  of  the  regular 
Economist  of  Oct.  14. 
All  buyers  of  men’s 
and  boys’  apparel  and 
furnishings  should  look 
for  this  issue — full  of 
live  merchandising 
thoughts. 


Advertisers,  note  that 
forms  close  for  press 
October  11. 
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WORLD  WIDE  REimOC  NUMBER 


DDMMATION  T2i  >tERCHA3S7I)ISIA'€ 


For  kids  wash  clothes 

None  superior  in  wearing  quality 
Made  in  white  as  well  as  colors 
Colors  woven  in,  not  printed  on 

F.  U.  STEARNS  & COMPANY,  Selling  Agents 
35  Thomas  Street  New  York 


RENFREW 

DEVONSHIRE 


A YARN-DYED 
FABRIC 


CLOTH 


OFF. 


“OUTWEARS 

GALATEA” 


32  INCH 
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WHITE 

TRUCKS 


Pre-eminent  in  the  Hardest  Service 


in  every 

line  of  business.  But  they  are  pre- 
eminent in  road-making  and  in  department 
store  service — known  to  be  the  two  most 
drastic  types  of  motor  truck  service — one 
involving  the  hardest  pull;  the  other  the 
most  constant  duty. 

THE  WHITE  COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


Entered  January  13,  1903,  at  New  York,  N.  Y as  Second-Class  Matter  under  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1879.  Copyright,  1916,  by  the  Textile  Publishing  Co. 


THE  MERCHANTS’  NEWSPAPER 

Every  precaution  is  taken  by  the  Dry  Goods  Economist  to  avoid  printing  any  statement  which  is  likely  to  mislead  its  readers.  The  publishers  reserve 
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Domination  in  Merchandising 


DOMINATION  in  merchandising!  Something  to  which  every 
concern  aspires,  for  which  every  store  strives.  What  better 
keynote  could  there  be  for  a World-Wide  Number  of  the  Dry 
Goods  Economist? 

Domination!  This  does  not  mean  that  a concern  must  en- 
deavor by  merciless  methods  to  drive  competitors  to  the  wall. 
Wide-awake  merchants  realize  that  competition  of  the  right 
kind  has  its  advantages;  that  well-directed  effort  for  individual 
domination  benefits  not  only  the  store  which  exerts  it,  but  the 
entire  community;  in  short,  that  what  tends  to  make  the  city 
or  town  a better  shopping  center  inures  to  the  benefit  of  all 
concerned. 

Domination,  moreover,  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  the 
large  establishment.  Even  the  smallest  store  can  dominate  in 
certain  lines  of  merchandise  or  in  certain  forms  of  service.  Of 
this  there  are  countless  examples,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
in  other  countries.  And  this  is  an  encouraging  condition.  The 
more  generally  it  is  appreciated  the  greater  and  more  rapid  will 
be  the  development  in  retailing  everywhere. 

How  is  such  domination  to  be  attained?  This  question  has 
been  answered  for  us  by  some  forty  or  more  firms  in  this  coun- 
try, several  of  which  have  won  not  merely  national,  but  world- 
wide fame.  Readers  of  these  valuable  statements  will  note  the 
emphasis  which  their  writers  place  on  certain  factors  in  mer- 
chandising. Chief  among  these,  perhaps,  is  Service:  truthful 
advertising,  an  attractive  store,  an  atmosphere  of  welcome,  fair 
treatment  of  the  customer,  efficient  employees,  rapid  change 
making,  prompt  delivery. 

As  to  merchandise,  whether  it  is  of  a fashion  or  of  a staple 
character,  it  must,  they  feel,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  be  dis- 
tinctive. Both  quality  and  price  are  also  important  factors, 
and  quality  is  never  sacrificed  to  price.  Stocks  are  kept  com- 
plete, and  every  effort  is  made  to  satisfy  the  would-be  customer, 
no  matter  how  trivial  the  article  called  for. 

Then  comes  fair  treatment  of  employees.  Loyalty  and  inter- 
est on  their  part  are  fostered  by  the  promotion  of  the  capable 
and  deserving  whenever  possible,  and  in  every  other  way,  in- 
cluding the  careful  training  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
force. 

Efforts  for  domination,  moreover,  go  beyond  superiority  in 
service  to  customers  and  full  co-operation  with  and  among  em- 
ployees. Manufacturers  and  other  wholesalers  with  whom  the 
aggressive  retailer  deals  receive  due  consideration.  One  result 
of  this  is  that  when  merchandise  is  in  great  demand  he  is  more 
apt  to  have  the  right  goods  at  the  right  time  and  at  the  right 
prices. 

We  have  said  that  domination  is  not  restricted  to  the  big 
store.  To  this  we  may  add  that  even  the  most  progressive  con- 
cerns usually  have  won  greater  supremacy  in  some  lines  of 


merchandise  than  in  others.  It  is  usually  found — and  the  mer- 
chant contributors  of  this  issue  bear  out  the  statement — that 
their  domination  in  those  lines  is  traced  to  the  keen  interest 
taken  therein  by  members  of  the  firm  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
store’s  history,  or  to  long  tenure  of  office  by  the  capable  heads 
of  the  departments  in  question.  Not  only  in  the  statements  we 
have  thus  summarized,  but  also  in  other  articles  in  this  issue, 
are  winning  methods  in  domination  outlined. 

From  a London  store  which  has  made  extraordinary  progress 
in  the  face  of  unusual  difficulties  we  have  an  illuminating  state- 
ment as  to  the  training  given  their  employees  and  as  to  the 
care  employed  in  placing  each  employee  at  work  for  which  he  or 
she  is  best  fitted.  Similarly,  the  president  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  tells  how  in  his  big  store  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
not  only  is  educational  work  carried  on  for  the  employees,  but 
special  attention  is  paid  to  their  health,  and  all  applicants  for 
positions  are  examined  as  to  their  physical  condition. 

We  also  give  the  life  history  of  an  American  merchant  who, 
beginning,  as  so  many  of  our  great  men  have,  on  a farm,  estab- 
lished in  his  early  years  a small  store,  and,  after  overcoming 
many  obstacles,  built  up  one  of  the  largest  stores  in  a typical 
American  center. 

Even  from  far-off  India  we  have  an  interesting  account  of 
how  a great  retailing  concern  maintains  numerous  stores  in  that 
land  of  exceptional  conditions,  and  from  Australia  and  South 
Africa  we  have  articles  dealing  with  merchandising  methods  in 
those  countries. 

Advertising — by  the  printed  word  and  by  merchandise  dis- 
play— is  a strong  factor  in  the  winning  of  leadership.  The 
score  and  a half  of  window  displays  based  on  ideas,  illustrated 
in  this  issue,  will  offer  hints  which  will  benefit  many  a store. 
Advertising  methods  are  illustrated  and  described  not  only  in 
the  articles  from  advertising  managers  for  stores  in  five  im- 
portant American  centers,  but  also  in  the  Economist  Ad  Critic’s 
review  of  store  publicity  in  four  of  Britain’s  greatest  Colo- 
nies. 

Nor  have  we  forgotten  that  this  is  not  merely  a “Domina- 
tion,” but  a “How  to  Sell  It”  Economist.  Hence,  we  present 
definite  suggestions  for  salespeople  in  fourteen  different  lines  of 
merchandise.  In  these  articles  we  have  endeavored  to  supply 
exactly  the  kind  of  information  which  merchants  most  desire 
their  salespeople  to  acquire,  and  we  have  so  arranged  and  printed 
them  that  they  can  be  cut  out,  mounted  and  posted  up  for  constant 
reference. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  every  one  of  our  readers  promptly  will 
take  such  steps  toward  disseminating  this  information  among  his 
assistants  as  will  insure  to  his  business  the  maximum  of  benefit 
therefrom.  Such  a course  will  go  far  toward  helping  a depart- 
ment or  store  toward  achieving  domination. 
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DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 


Como  se  Obtiene  el  Dominio  Comerciando 


."TNOMINAR  comerciando!  He  aqui  algo  a que  aspira  toda 
1 \ ) tienda,  algo  a cuyo  se  afana  toda  casa.  iQue  mejor  tema 
* principal  puede  haber  para  el  Numero  Mundial  del  Dry 
Goods  Economist? 

i El  dominio ! Esto  no  significa  que  una  tienda  debe  tratar, 
por  metodos  impropios,  de  hacer  fracasar  a sus  competidoras. 
Los  negociantes  inteligentes  comprenden  que  la  competencia 
legitima  posee  sus  ventajas,  que  los  esfuerzos  bien  dirigidos  por 
dominio  individual  benefician  no  solo  a la  tienda  que  lo  ejerce, 
sino  tambien  a toda  la  comunidad.  En  resumidas  cuentas,  que 
todo  lo  que  tiende  a hacer  de  una  ciudad  un  buen  centro  de  compra, 
se  refleja  en  beneficio  de  todo  su  comercio. 

El  dominio,  ademas,  no  esta  en  ningiin  sentido  limitado  a 
los  grandes  establecimientos.  Aun  las  tiendas  mas  pequenas 
pueden  dominar  en  ciertas  lineas  de  articulos  o en  ciertas  formas 
de  servicio.  Esto  es,  por  supuesto,  una  condicion  muy  estimu- 
lante.  Mientras  mas  apreciada  sea,  mas  grande  y mas  rapido 
sera  en  todas  partes  el  desarrollo  del  comercio  al  detal. 

iComo  puede  alcanzarse  este  dominio?  Hemos  contestado 
esta  pregunta  a mas  de  cuarenta  casas  en  este  pais,  muchas  de 
las  cuales  han  logrado  no  solo  fama  nacional  sino  prestigio  y 
reputacion  universal.  Los  lectores  de  este  numero  deben  ob- 
servar  el  enfasis  que  dan  los  escritores  a ciertos  factores  de  las 
ventas.  Entre  estos,  sobresale,  sin  duda,  el  Servicio : el  anuncio 
honrado,  la  tienda  atractiva,  la  atmosfera  de  comodidad,  el  buen 
trato  a los  clientes,  los  empleados  competentes,  el  rapido  cambio 
de  articulos  y la  rapida  entrega  de  la  mercancia. 

Sobre  la  misma  mercancia,  ya  sea  de  moda  o ya  sea  la  cor- 
riente,  debe  ser,  segun  ellos,  de  caracter  distintivo.  Tanto  la 
calidad  como  el  precio  son  factores  de  importancia,  y el  primero 
nunca  debe  sacrificarse  por  el  segundo.  Las  existencias  se  deben 
mantener  completas,  y en  todo  caso  se  debe  tratar  de  complacer 
al  presunto  comprador,  por  insignificante  que  sea  el  articulo  que 
busca. 

Luego  hay  que  tener  muy  presente  el  debido  trato  a los  em- 
pleados. Su  lealtad  e interes  deben  estimularse  por  la  promocion 
de  los  competentes  y dignos,  a cada  oportunidad  que  se  presente 
para  ello,  y tambien  por  medio  de  la  educacion  cuidadosa  de  los 
miembros  mas  jovenes  del  personal. 

Los  esfuerzos  para  lograr  el  dominio  se  extienden  mas  alia 
de  la  superioridad  en  el  servicio  a los  compradores  y cooperacion 
de  los  dependientes  y entre  los  dependientes.  Los  manufactu- 
reros  y casas  mayoristas  con  que  hace  negocios  el  detallista  deben 
recibir  debida  consideracion.  Uno  de  los  resultados  de  esto  es 
que  cuando  la  mercancia  esta  muy  en  demanda,  el  detallista  puede 
contar  con  la  cooperacion  de  los  que  se  la  venden,  a precios  con- 


venientes  y entregas  inmediatas. 

Hemos  dicho  que  el  dominio  no  esta  limitado  a los  grande 
almacenes.  A esto  debemos  anadir  que  aun  las  casas  mas  grander 
generalmente  han  ganado  mayor  supremacia  en  algunas  mercan- 
cias  que  en  otras.  Casi  siempre  se  ve,  como  lo  atestiguan  los 
comerciantes  que  han  escrito  para  este  numero,  que  dominio  en 
ciertas  mercancias  se  atribuye  al  marcado  interes  de  los  miembros 
de  la  firma,  en  los  primeros  aims  de  su  historia,  o a los  jefes  de 
los  departamentos  distinguidos,  que  han  estado  a su  cargo  mucho 
tiempo.  En  estos  parrafos  no  solamente  hemos  sumariado  la 
situacion,  sino  en  los  articulos  de  este  numero  se  han  bosquejeado 
los  metodos  que  sirven  para  alcanzar  el  tan  apetecido  dominio.. 

De  una  tienda  en  Londres,  que  ha  tenido  un  progreso  extra- 
ordinario,  en  presencia  de  muchas  dificultades,  tenemos  un 
brillante  articulo  sobre  la  ensenanza  que  reciben  sus  empleados 
y el  cuidado  que  se  presta  en  colocar  a cada  uno  en  un  empleo 
apropiado  para  sus  habilidades.  Asi  mismo,  el  Presidente  de  la 
Asociacion  Nacional  de  Negociantes  al  Detal  en  Articulos  de 
Tienda,  nos  dice  como  su  gran  casa  en  Dayton,  Ohio,  conduce  el 
trabajo  de  ensenanza  y que  medidas  toma  para  asegurar  la  buena 
salud  de  sus  dependientes,  y saber  sus  condiciones  fisicas  al  tiempo 
de  ingresar  al  trabajo.  Estos  dos  articulos  se  publican  en  Cas- 
tellano en  esta  edicion. 

Damos  tambien  la  historia  de  la  vida  de  un  negociante  Ameri- 
cano que  empezo,  como  muchos  de  nuestros  grandes  hombres, 
en  una  estancia,  con  una  tienda  pequena  y despues  de  salvar 
muchos  obstaculos,  llego  a eclificar  uno  de  los  establecimientos 
mas  grandes  en  una  de  las  principals  ciudades  del  pais. 

Las  muchas  vidrieras  de  exhibicion  que  ilustramos  en  este 
numero,  ofrecen  valiosas  sugestiones  que  beneficiaran  a muchas 
tiendas.  Los  metodos  de  anuncio  estan  ilustrados  y descritos  en 
articulos  escritos  por  directores  de  propaganda  de  tiendas 
notables  en  cinco  ciudades  importantes  del  pais,  y tambien  en  un 
estudio  por  el  Critico  de  Publicidad  del  Dry  Goods  Economist, 
de  los  metodos  de  propaganda  en  cuatro  de  las  grandes  colonias 
britanicas. 

Tampoco  hemos  olvidado  que  este  numero  no  es  unicamente 
consagrado  al  “Dominio”  sino  al  interesante  tema  de  “Como 
Vender.”  De  aqui  que  presentamos  sugestiones  claras  a los  vende- 
dores,  en  catorce  diferentes  linas  de  mercancias.  En  estos  artic- 
ulos hemos  tratado  de  dar  con  exactitud  las  informaciones  que  los 
comerciantes  desean  que  sus  empleados  obtengan.  Falta  de 
espacio  nos  obliga  a dejar  de  imprimir  en  esta  edicion 
estos  articulos  en  Castellamo.  Esperamos  poderlo  hacer  en  otra 
edicion.  En  el  entre’tanto  tendremos  placer  en  enviar  copias  im- 
P’:esas,  a pedido. 
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■ HIS  is  an  age  of  specialization. 

The  jack-of-all-trades  principle 
has  dropped  out  of  the  modern 
business  glossary.  Big  business  men 
today  find  themselves  concentrating 
upon  one  phase  of  production  or  serv- 
ice and  are  content  to  know  all  about  that  particular 
branch  of  enterprise,  and  that  one  alone. 

They  become  experts. 

Thus,  versatility  in  commercial  pursuits  has  given 
way  to  a new  monism  in  business.  The  result  is  an 
era  of  keen  specialization. 

Competition  furnishes  zest  and  paprika. 

The  man  who  can  preach  a better  sermon  or  make 
a better  mousetrap  than  his  fellow  craftsman — be  he 
clergyman  or  trapper — is  on  his  own  individual  Lin- 
coln Highway  of  success.  Though  he  live  in  the  wood, 
the  world  will  come  to  him  and  wear  a beaten  path- 
way to  his  door. 

The  best  is  always  at  a premium.  “Improvement” 
is  the  word  that  tokens  progress  in  any  line  of  en- 
deavor. The  scientist,  the  inventor,,  direct  their 
talents  and  skill  into  this  one  avenue  of  activity. 

“So  and  So’s  method  is  the  best  we  know  up  to 
now;  what  we  want  is  something  better!” 

“Smith-Jones  lead  in  their  line;  how  can  we  do 
better?” 

When  I was  a boy  the  game  of  Dominoes  was  a 
great  family  pastime.  Many  an  evening  I spent  in 
the  lamplight,  building  and  arranging  and  rearrang- 
ing the  little  oblong  blocks  with  their  numerically 
placed  dots. 

The  simple  word  “Domino”  has  more  meaning 
than  most  players  of  the  little  game  understand.  It 
has  come  to  us  from  the  Three  Hills  of  Caesar’s  city 
and  means  “I  rule — I am  superior,  I am  lord — I domi- 
nate,” if  you  please! 

And  so,  it  occurs  to  me  that  Modern  Business  is  the 
simple  game  of  Dominoes,  with  a college  education. 

It  is  the  process  of  commercial  building,  sequence 
evolution — finding  the  right  method,  the  right  mate- 
rial— “the  right  domino” — and  evolving  enterprise 
into  a scientifically  perfect  piece  of  machinery.  This 
evolved  piece  of  machinery  is  for  the  one  and  sole 
purpose  of  human  service. 

Into  the  gigantic  game  of  World  Dominoes,  or 
Modern  Business,  there  is  entering  the  same  spirit  of 
victorship  which  rules  the  simple,  old-fashioned  game 
we  used  to  play. 

The  prize  which  is  awarded  the  winner  in  the  game 
with  the  little  spotted  oblong  blocks  has  its  analogy 
in  Big  Business.  There  is  a laurel  which  goes 
to  the  Master  Business  Man.  This  is  the  prestige, 
the  glory,  the  triumph  that  comes  to  him  who  Domi- 
nates in  a specialized  field  of  commercial  endeavor. 

For  today  the  Master  in  Commerce  is  not  satisfied 


until  he  excels,  is  supreme,  Dominates  in  his  branch 
of  business. 

And  therein  lies  the  real  joy  of  Business — the 
serenity  of  satisfaction  which  attends  recognition  of 
the  Master  Craftsman’s  attainments. 

The  greater  the  degree  of  Domination,  the  more 
valuable  becomes  the  Master  in  Commerce  as  a world 
asset. 

For  business  is  eminently  a divine  calling.  We  do 
not  differentiate  it  from  any  other  calling,  no  matter 
how  noble,  how  beautiful,  how  altruistic. 

I believe  in  the  Religion  of  Business,  a religion 
which  understands  that  the  only  way  an  individual 
can  help  himself  is  to  work  for  the  good  of  the  hive. 
This  proposition  is  being  accepted  in  every  pulpit  of 
every  denomination. 

The  world  is  being  redeemed  by  the  science  of 
business. 

There  is  room  in  business  for  all  your  religion,  all 
your  poetry,  all  your  love.  Business  should  be  beau- 
tiful, and  is  fast  becoming  so. 

And  the  reward  of  par-excellence  in  all  this  is  Dom- 
ination. This  is  the  aim  of  the  Modern  Business  Man. 

In  attaining  this  acknowledgment  of  mastership 
in  a branch  of  business  the  fine  art  of  advertising 
plays  a part. 

Advertising  is  one  of  the  hand-maids  of  Domina- 
tion. 

Advertising  is  simply  announcing  to  the  world  in 
an  effective  way  where  you  are,  who  you  are,  and 
what  you  have  to  offer  in  the  way  of  human  service 
or  commodity. 

All  live  men  are  advertisers  and  the  only  man  who 
should  not  advertise  is  the  man  who  has  nothing  to 
offer  the  world  in  the  way  of  human  service,  and  such 
a man  is  a dead  one,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not. 

Advertising  is  a legitimate  and  ethical  proposition. 
Life  is  too  short  for  you  to  hide  yourself  away, 
mantled  in  your  modesty,  and  let  the  world  hunt  you 
out. 

Even  the  dead  are  advertisers,  for  on  visiting  a 
beautiful  cemetery  I noticed  that  on  nearly  every 
marble  slab  was  given  a list  of  the  virtues,  talents  and 
beautiful  qualities  which  the  dead  man  was  supposed 
to  have  carried  in  stock.  This  is  what  you  call  non- 
productive advertising  or  advertising  from  an  emo- 
tional standpoint. 

Personally  I do  not  endorse  it.  Advertise  while 
you  are  alive,  and  send  flowers  to  the  man  when  he 
can  appreciate  them. 

And,  so,  the  great,  commercial  Game  of  World 
Dominoes  goes  on. 

Masters  in  their  craft  are  arising  on  every  hand. 

In  their  Master  Craftsmanship  they  Dominate. 

And  Dominating  they  are  a potent  influence  for 
good. 
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How  They  Won  Domination  in  Retailing 

Many  Concerns  Tell  of  the  Policies  Which  Give  Their  Stores  Leadership- 
Statements  Full  of  Interest  to  Progressive  Merchants 


IT  is  the  aim  of  every  progressive  store 
to  dominate  in  its  field.  The  manage- 
ment of  such  an  establishment  realizes 
that  in  order  to  win  supremacy  its  store 
must,  first  and  foremost,  earn  a high  repu- 
tation through  the  goods  it  handles. 

Such  a management  knows,  however, 
that  its  efforts  to  attain  and  hold  leader- 
ship will  prove  far  more  successful  if  its 
policies,  as  expressed  in  its  advertising, 
its  service,  and  its  treatment  of  customers, 
as  well  as  in  its  merchandise,  are  of  excep- 
tionally high  character. 


To  dominate  in  all  lines  of  merchan- 
dise and  in  all  kinds  of  service  is  a mighty 
big  undertaking;  so  big  that  in  surveying 
the  retail  field  one  finds  that  many  of  the 
most  progressive  stores  dominate  princi- 
pally in  certain  directions.  For  example, 
one  has  a reputation  for  silks,  another  for 
laces,  a third  for  upholsteries;  others  are 
known  as  leaders  in  value-giving,  others 
for  some  feature  of  their  service.  Su- 
premacy has  thus  been  won  and  main- 
tained by  stores  in  smaller  centers,  as  well 
as  by  those  in  great  cities,  for  although 
the  bigger  a store  the  more  widespread, 
as  a rule,  is  its  reputation,  the  road  to 
leadership  in  some  direction  is  open  to 
every  retailer. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  the  Econo- 
mist, in  its  issue  of  Sept.  16,  invited  mer- 
chants to  contribute  to  this  World-Wide 


Number  a letter  telling  in  which  way  their 
store  had  attained  domination,  and  the 
lines  of  merchandise  or  other  directions  in 
which  such  leadership  had  been  won.  We 
also  asked  for  a few  facts  as  to  the  meth- 
ods by  which  this  supremacy  had  been 
acquired  and  is  now  being  maintained. 
The  communications  here  printed  show 
that  the  response  to  our  request  has  been 
generous  indeed.  We  place  the  statements 
in  alphabetical  order,  according  to  the 
names  of  their  writers’  cities. 

These  statements  as  to  “how  they  did 
it”  will  be  read  with  intense  interest  by 
those  who  are  striving  to  excel,  and  Econ- 
omist subscribers  the  world  over  will  join 
us  in  heartily  thanking  the  writers  for 
their  co-operation,  more  especially  as  the 
concerns  thus  heard  from  are  among  the 
most  prominent  in  the  United  States. 


The  Personal  Element 

The  Loveman,  Joseph  & Loeb  store  is  not  only 
the  only  complete  department  store  in  the  city 
of  Birmingham,  and  the  largest  store  in  the  city, 
but  it  is  particularly  characterized  as  the  store  of 
fine  courtesy,  personal  hospitality  and  good 
service. 

We  might  state  that  the  success  of  this  busi- 
ness may  be  most  attributed  to  the  personal  ele- 
ment which  has  entered  into  the  administration  of 
the  business.  The  officers  of  the  business  are  all 
active  on  the  floor,  are  present  at  all  times  to 
greet  customers,  friends  and  acquaintances,  and 
ready  at  all  times  to  offer  that  quality  of  personal 
service  which  is  most  appreciated  and  has  the 
greatest  appeal  for  the  average  individual. 

With  this  spirit,  the  Loveman,  Joseph  & Loeb 
store  has  come  to  be  not  only  a place  for  the 
buying  and  selling  of  merchandise,  but  a favorite 
.gathering  place  for  the  masses  as  well  as  the 
classes.  Few  stores  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country  enjoy  the  high  regard  in 
their  community  that  this  store  does. 

Loveman,  Joseph  & Loeb, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 


Several  Important  Factors 

It  is  a well-established  fact  that  Jordan- 
Marsh  Co.  is  a dominating  factor,  not  only  in  the 
retail  trade  circles  of  New  England,  but  through- 
out the  entire  country  as  well.  It  is  a house  with 
remarkable  volume  of  business,  complete  mer- 
chandise stocks  of  unsurpassed  variety  and  ex- 
cellence, a legion  of  loyal  patrons,  and  a wide  in- 
fluence on  the  community  in  general — all  of  which 
places  it  upon  a plane  apart  from  other  stores. 

Like  every  established  fact,  there  are  reasons 
for  it.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  business,  in 
1851,  a business  policy  of  following  the  “Golden 
Rule”  was  established  by  its  founder,  the  original 
Eben  D.  Jordan — a policy  which  has  been  stead- 
fastly carried  out  through  all  the  subsequent 
years.  Moreover,  it  was  the  founder’s  purpose, 
as  it  ever  has  been  the  purpose  of  his  succes- 
sors, to  make  this  house  more  than  simply  a 
place  for  buying  and  selling.  He  meant  it  to  be 
an  institution  of  material  benefit  to  the  commun- 
ity. As  such  it  is  to-day  universally  recognized 
by  the  people  of  New  England. 

Another  reason  why  this  house  dominates  is 
because  of  its  successful  efforts  to  supply  a selec- 
tion of  merchandise  not  obtainable  elsewhere, 
merchandise  with  a distinct  individuality.  This 
has  been  brought  about  largely  by  establishing 
close  business  connections  with  the  best  manu- 
facturers of  Europe.  As  far  back  as  1853  Mr. 
Jordan  made  his  first  trip  to  Europe,  purchased 


goods,  and  established  important  trade  relations. 
These  foreign  trade  relationships  have  grown  to 
so  great  an  extent  that  in  normal  years  as  many 
as  fifty  buyers  have  been  sent  abroad,  many  mak- 
ing two  trips  each  year.  The  exclusive  merchan- 
dise thus  obtained  has  attracted  a most  discrimi- 
nating class  of  patronage. 

The  great  resources  of  this  house  in  American 
markets,  added  to  those  in  Europe,  permit  it  at 
all  times  of  the  year  to  carry  large  and  complete 
stock  of  merchandise  in  every  sales  department. 
This  undoubtedly  attracts  a large  proportion  of 
its  trade,  who  realize  that  it  means  a great  deal 
to  be  able  to  choose  at  all  times  from  a complete 
and  unbroken  assortment,  thus  bringing  disap- 
pointment in  selection  to  a decided  minimum  in 
this  store. 

A policy  of  having  the  right  merchandise  at 
the  right  time,  and  at  the  right  price,  is  rigidly 
followed  here.  No  competition,  however  small,  is 
considered  undeserving  of  recognition.  A firm 
rule  is  that  all  merchandise  must  be  sold  as  low 
as,  or  lower  than,  the  same  goods  can  be  obtained 
elsewhere. 

Another  policy,  making  for  efficiency  and 
good  feeling,  is  the  promotion  rule  in  this  store. 
Practically  all  the  executives — and  even  members 
of  the  directorate — have  risen  from  the  ranks 
through  the  prompt  recognition  of  determination 
rightly  directed  and  ability  to  accomplish  things 
worth  while.  Here  also  is  a schooling  of  likely 
juniors  to  fit  them  to  fill  any  vacancies  that  may 
occur  “higher  up.”  These  methods  create  and 
develop  ambition,  and  are  most  productive  in 
results. 

It  has  well  been  said  that  the  cordial  spirit 
and  fair  dealing  of  Jordan-Marsh  Co.  has  won 
the  co-operation  and  friendship  of  customers  and 
employees,  wholesalers  and  manufacturers.  A 
keen  determination  to  render  good  service  to  its 
patrons,  and  an  earnest  effort  to  make  the  organi- 
zation more  than  a mere  business  factor  in  the 
community,  are  the  principal  reasons  why  it 
dominates. 

Thus  reliability,  progressiveness  and  broad- 
mindedness have  placed  this  house  in  the  enviable 
position  it  justly  occupies  in  the  New  England 
mercantile  field. 

The  Jordan-Marsh  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 


The  Personification  of  Service 

It  is  not  easy  to  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the 
specific  manner  in  which  this  store  dominates  in 
its  community,  for  it  is  our  ambitious  endeavor  to 
lead  in  all  particulars.  However,  comments  from 
world-traveled  visitors,  as  well  as  appreciation 


from  our  own  patrons,  cause  us  to  realize  that 
the  large  amount  of  space  devoted  to  our  patrons’ 
conveniences — rest,  writing,  reading  and  silence 
rooms,  checking  desks,  playroom,  etc.,  etc. — is  one 
of  the  notable  features.  Notable,  too,  are  the 
size  of  the  buildings  and  the  sense  of  space  and 
roominess  in  aisles. 

Yet  this  physical  equipment,  we  hope,  is  not 
more  excellent  than  the  merchandise  here  offered, 
nor  the  quality  of  service  which  presents  this  mer- 
chandise to  our  visitors. 

As  to  the  methods  which  accomplished  this, 
perhaps  “The  Marshall  Field  & Company  Idea” — 
with  its  aim  to  “do  some  things  better  than  they 
were  ever  done  before” — is  the  briefest  explana- 
tion. It  is  a constant  resolve  “to  anticipate  re- 
quirements, to  develop  resources,  to  recognize  no 
impediments,  to  master  circumstances.”  It  is  the 
personification  of  “Service,”  which,  after  all,  is, 
as  has  been  said,  “the  yardstick  by  which  men 
and  institutions  are  measured.” 

Marshall  Field  & Co., 

Chicago. 


Leadership  in  Certain  Lines 

In  the  Chicago  retail  field  The  Fair  dominates 
in  several  departments,  conspicuous  among  which 
are  house  furnishings  and  toys.  In  these  lines 
the  leadership  is  acknowledged,  both  by  the  public 
and  by  the  trade. 

The  Fair  was  founded  in  1875,  and,  from  its 
very  beginning,  house  furnishings  and  toys  were 
given  prominence.  Even  though  other  depart- 
ments have  enjoyed  an  unusual  advance  in  public 
favor,  the  early  prestige  gained  in  house  furnish- 
ings and  toys  has  been  maintained,  and  to-day 
The  Fair  has  a national  reputation  in  these  sec- 
tions. 

The  Fair, 

Chicago. 


Correct  Style  and  Quality 

It  has  been  by  serving,  or  aiming  to  serve, 
every  woman  who  enters  our  shop  a little  better 
and  more  satisfactorily  than  she  could  be  served 
anywhere  else  that  our  store  dominates  in  this 
community. 

We  have  built  here  in  Chicago  that  which 
is  probably  the  largest  shop  in  the  world  devoted 
exclusively  to  women’s  fine  wearing  apparel.  We 
hitched  our  chariot  to  the  star  of  tone  and  distinc- 
tion, the  latest  fashion  touches,  and  the  unusual 
and  artistic  effects  in  everything  for  women  to 
wear.  Every  part  of  our  organization  is  planned 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  to  the  women  of 
Chicago  a service  as  superior  in  its  satisfaction 
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Many  Concerns  Tell  of  the  Policies  Which  Give  Their  Stores  Leadership- 
Statements  Full  of  Interest  to  Progressive  Merchants 


to  them  over  the  service  generally  rendered  in 
a department  store  as  would  be  the  satisfaction 
to  a man  traveling  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
on  an  eighteen-hour  train  over  traveling  in  a 
special  car  attached  to  a freight  train ; and  while 
we  always  give  good  values,  and  are  constantly 
making  some  very  strong  leaders,  will  say  that 
on  fully  80  per  cent  of  the  merchandise  we  sell 
price  is  a secondary  consideration. 

The  first  requisite  of  any  one  entering  our  em- 
ploy is  that  they  must  be  artistic  and  know  styles, 
and  our  organization  is  such  that  even  that  can- 
not get  by  without  the  most  rigid  attention  being 
given  to  the  minutest  details,  including  materials, 
workmanship  and  finish.  Customers  will  soon 
forget  what  they  paid  for  an  article,  but  do  not 
forget  a thing  that  is  satisfactory  throughout  its 
entire  life.  We  give  every  employee  to  under- 
stand that  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  cor- 
rectness and  the  quality  of  our  merchandise  is  a 
thing  too  sacred  to  be  tampered  with. 

Chas.  A.  Stevens  & Bros., 

Chicago. 


popular-price  cash  store.  We  are  now  enjoying 
a liberal  amount  of  the  best  charge  business  in 
this  community,  due  to  the  renovating  and  im- 
proving of  our  establishment  and  the  carrying  of 
a better  line  of  merchandise  which  appeals  to  this 
clientele. 

The  Fair  Store  Co., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Specialized  in  Floorcoverings 

For  more  than  sixty  years  this  house  has 
specialized  in  floorcoverings — both  carpets  and 
rugs,  domestic  and  foreign  makes — and  above  all 
other  lines  this  particular  branch  of  the  business 
has  stood  out  and  has  shown  a steady  increase 
since  its  inception. 

The  Sterling  & Welch  Co., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Advertising  with  Merchandise 

Wm.  Taylor  founded  this  business  with  rigid 
New  England  principles  of  integrity.  He  believed 
in  advertising  with  merchandise,  which  I believe 
has  resulted  in  handling  high-class  merchandise 
on  a very  much  closer  mark-up  than  is  usual. 

Wm.  Taylor,  Son  & Co., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Elimination  of  Special  Sales 

Our  store  predominates  in  this  community  in 
many  ways.  We  are  the  popular-price  and  al- 
ways-busy  store  of  the  city. 

This  condition  was  brought  about  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  store  conducted  sales  and  cut 
prices  years  ago. 

Some  of  our  successful  departments  are  the 
millinery  department,  which  does  what  we  believe 
is  the  largest  millinery  business  in  this  city, 
carrying  a big  stock  of  popular-price  merchandise. 
This  business  has  been  brought  about  by  selling 
up-to-date  merchandise  on  a close  margin  and 
giving  same  plenty  of  publicity. 

Our  silks,  velvets,  dress  goods  and  wash  goods, 
linens  and  blanket  departments  rank  among  the 
foremost  and  most  successful  in  the  city.  We 
attribute  this  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
under  one  management  about  eighteen  years.  The 
man  having  these  departments  in  charge  has  been 
with  the  house  twenty-four  years.  We  might 
say  that  he  is  to-day,  in  spirit  and  activity,  the 
youngest  man  we  have  in  the  institution. 

We  also  predominate  in  housefumishings  and 
china,  the  cause  for  which  is  principally  the  same 
methods  pursued  in  millinery. 

Our  corset  department  ranks  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  in  the  city.  We  attribute  this  to 
the  personal  attention  the  buyer  in  charge  gives 
to  customers. 

Our  furniture  department  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  in  our  entire  organization,  doing  an 
enormous  business  and  making  the  largest  turn- 
over of  stock  that  we  know  of  for  a furniture 
department.  It  is  a common  occurrence  to  turn 
the  stock  seven  to  eight  times  annually  in  this 
department.  We  attribute  this  to  carrying  a 
popular-priced  line  of  furniture  and  featuring 
many  lines  from  nearby  markets,  thereby  keeping 
our  warehouse  stock  at  the  lowest  point  at  all 
times. 

We  also  predominate  in  toilet  goods,  doing  the 
largest  business  of  any  retail  store  in  the  city, 
and  throughout  the  holiday  season  we  carry  the 
largest  and  most  complete  line  of  toys  shown  in 
this  city. 

Some  years  ago  this  store  had  a sale  or  two 
every  month.  We  attribute  our  general  success, 
partly,  to  the  elimination  of  these  sales  and  get- 
ting down  to  carrying  complete  stocks  of  staple 
merchandise  reasonably  priced. 

Some  time  ago  this  store  was  operated  as  a 


Personal  Operation  by  Firm-Members 

The  Titche-Goettinger  Co.  dominates  in  at 
least  three  lines  of  merchandise,  with  several 
others  ranking  very  close. 

First,  in  ready-to-wear  for  women;  second,  in 
millinery,  and,  of  less  importance,  hosiery. 

All  the  small-ware  departments,  occupying  the 
greater  part  of  the  first  floor  of  the  main  building, 
as  well  as  silks,  linens  and  white  goods,  have  made 
wonderful  strides  in  public  favor  the  past  few 
years. 

In  almost  all  stores  of  medium  size,  where  the 
owner  is  in  intimate  touch  with  both  the  buying 
and  the  selling,  you  usually  find  that  there  are 
certain  sections  known  as  the  “boss’s  pets” — his 
hobbies.  The  fact  that  these  pets,  or  the  lines  of 
merchandise  which  are  his  hobbies,  get  so  very 
much  of  his  attention  makes  it  only  a matter  of 
time  until  he  dominates  the  local  field  in  those 
lines  of  goods. 

Going  to  the  larger  stores,  where  buyers  have 
charge  of  several  sections,  we  find  about  the  same 
conditions — the  buyer  has  his  pet  department  — 
and  again  dominancy  prevails  with  the  buying 
public. 

But  buyers  change  connection  more  or  less, 
and  what  is  one  buyer’s  pet  is  another’s  castoff. 
With  the  owner  it  is  different,  as  his  life  is  virtu- 
ally given  to  the  business.  While  his  pets  may  be 
added  to,  the  older  ones  are  not  neglected. 

This  is  the  case  in  our  store.  Ever  since  the 
inauguration  of  the  business  Mr.  Max  Goettinger 
of  the  firm  has  given  the  greater  part  of  his  at- 
tention to  the  garment  branch  of  it.  As  the 
change  in  merchandising  came  from  infrequent  to 
frequent  trips  to  market,  Mr.  Goettinger  is  seen 
in  New  York  many  times  during  each  season.  In 
fact,  it  is  almost  a joke  with  us,  as  he  is  no  sooner 
home  than  he  is  off  to  the  market  again.  He  has 
also,  to  make  the  buying  more  of  a scientific 
nature,  a man  of  our  New  York  office  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  wants  of  our  trade.  The  gar- 
ment business,  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
Mr.  Goettinger,  has  enjoyed  a wonderful  growth, 
an  increase  out  of  proportion  in  a business  that 
itself  has  made  remarkable  strides  in  fourteen 
years. 

Mr.  Sig.  Mayer,  another  member  of  the  firm, 
has  charge  of  the  millinery  section.  It  is  another 
branch  of  the  business  that  has  had  a very  rapid 
and  substantial  growth.  Mr.  Mayer’s  very  fre- 
quent trips  to  the  market,  his  thorough  knowledge 
of  millinery  and  the  wants  of  our  patrons,  coupled 
with  a high  personnel  in  the  selling  force,  have 


placed  this  store  decidedly  in  the  front  ranks  of 
millinery  selling. 

When  you  consider  the  fact  that  all  except 
three  of  the  millinery  departments  of  the  Dallas 
department  stores,  aside  from  the  Titche- 
Goettinger  Co.,  operate  leased  departments,  it 
shows  how  this  part  of  the  business  is  looked  upon 
as  a money  maker.  We  consider  this  branch  of 
our  business  one  of  the  most  profitable,  and  the 
returns  are  largely  made  of  volume  of  sales. 

The  hosiery  section  ranks  next  in  domination, 
as  the  several  buyers  we  have  had  the  past  four- 
teen years — whose  jurisdiction  included  hosiery — 
were  all  more  or  less  favorably  inclined  toward 
the  department.  “A  little  above  the  ordinary 
values”  was  the  policy  of  this  section  in  its  in- 
ception, and  the  various  buyers  have  all  realized 
the  importance  of  having  hosiery  domination.  To- 
day it  is  stronger  than  ever. 

All  the  small-ware  departments,  as  with  the 
white  goods,  linens  and  silks,  have  been  in  the 
ascendancy  the  past  few  years,  and  are  now  sec- 
ond to  none  in  the  South  West.  In  each  instance, 
these  sections  have  unusually  alert  buyers,  and 
during  the  life  o-f  the  business  there  have  been 
few  changes  in  management. 

Looking  at  it  in  the  whole,  the  results  have 
been  attained  by  attention.  There  has  been  no 
break  in  buying  or  selling  in  the  garment  end  of 
the  business  for  fourteen  years,  the  millinery  has 
been  under  the  same  supervision  for  some  ten 
years,  and  the  other  departments  are  mostly  un- 
der the  control  of  buyers  who  have  been  with  us 
for  a number  of  years. 

The  dominating  features  of  this  organization, 
aside  from  the  usual  merchandising,  have  been  its 
location  and  its  policy  toward  patrons.  The  “cus- 
tomer-is-right”  attitude  on  our  part,  in  making 
adjustments,  etc.,  while  it  has,  in  many  instances, 
been  greatly  imposed  upon,  has,  in  the  end,  proved 
a valuable  asset. 

The  Titche-Goettinger  Co., 
Dallas,  Texas. 


Credit  to  Department  Heads 

We  believe  we  dominate  chiefly  in  our  waist 
and  lace  departments. 

It  is  not  easy  to  analyze  fully  the  elements 
that  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  success  at- 
tained in  these  two  departments.  Looking  back, 
however,  over  their  growth  and  development  we 
believe  that  their  excellence  may  be  directly 
traced  to  the  individual  attention  and  ability  of 
the  particular  buyers  and  managers  of  these  de- 
partments. Wherever  we  excel  throughout  the 
store  this  excellence  may  be  traced  to  the  ability 
of  the  buyer  and  manager. 

All  of  this  proves  to.  us  that  no  matter  what 
the  ability  of  the  executive  officers  of  our  organ- 
ization may  be,  and  no  matter  what  the  reputa- 
tion and  standing  of  the  firm  in  the  community 
may  be,  the  successful  management  and  develop- 
ment of  a department,  after  all,  depends  upon 
the  ability,  industry  and  knowledge  of  the  buyer 
and  manager. 

The  Rike-Kumler  Co. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 


Organization  and  Co-operation 

It  would  be  rather  difficult  for  us  to  select 
from  our  departments  a list  of  those  which  are 
more  successful  than  others,  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  all  of  our  departments  are  doing  well 
and  are  making  splendid  strides,  and  practically 
all  of  them  are  doing  their  full  share  in  keeping 
pace  with  our  business.  It  is  our  ambition  to 
have  each  one  of  our  departments  dominate  in 
its  particular  field.  Of  course,  this  is  an  ideal, 
but  we  feel  we  are  making  rapid  strides  in  that 
direction. 

We  attribute  the  success  we  have  had  the  last 
few  years  in  our  business  to  our  organization. 
We  have  taken  great  care  in  building  up  an 
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organization  as  strong  as  we  can  possibly  make  it. 
Every  executive  has  been  selected  with  extreme 
care,  and  has  been  given  complete  responsibility. 
We  are  absolutely  lacking  in  friction,  and  our 
entire  staff  pulls  together  as  a complete  unit. 

Further,  we  believe  success  in  the  retail  busi- 
ness depends  greatly  upon  specialization.  We 
organize  much  more  fully  than  many  stores.  In- 
stead of  having  only  an  advertising  manager,  we 
have  both  advertising  manager  and  sales  man- 
ager, and  each  one  has  his  assistants.  We  have 
four  assistant  superintendents  and  a very  thor- 
ough merchandising  staff.  In  other  words,  when 
the  firm  decides  that  they  want  a thing  put  over 
we  have  the  people  to  do  it  with. 

Our  basement  store  has  been  a huge  success 
since  the  very  beginning.  It  did  a little  over  a 
million  dollars  last  year — the  first  year  of  its 
organization — and  this  year  will  do  close  to  a 
million  and  a half. 

The  buying  organization  in  our  basement  is 
entirely  separate,  and  it  has  a separate  general 
manager,  who  is  responsible  only  to  the  firm. 

Organized  and  harmonious  co-operation  is  the 
keynote  of  our  business. 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co., 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Through  Advertising  and  Value-Giving 

In  what  lines  does  our  store  dominate?  Just 
eighteen  years  ago  we  opened  our  doors  to  the 
buying  public  of  Dayton,  and  at  that  time  we  were 
the  only  store  in  Dayton  which  believed  in  adver- 
tising. 

We  began  to  use  one-half  and  full-page  ads  in 
the  newspapers,  bringing  forth,  as  we  do  to-day, 
the  bargain  appeal,  until  now  the  name  of  Trax- 
ler’s  in  Dayton  is  synonymous  with  two  things 
in  the  buying  public’s  mind:  Dayton’s  Busy  Store, 
and  the  Store  that  Values  Built.  Therefore,  we 
can  rightly  say  that  our  store  dominates  in 
values.  We  still  continue  as  Dayton’s  largest  ad- 
vertiser, and  that  helps  us  retain  our  name  of 
value-giving. 

The  Louis  Traxler  Co., 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

By  Reputation  for  Reliability 

We  believe  this  store  enjoys  an  enviable  repu- 
tation as  being  a “safe  place  to  trade,”  as  a store 
where  “you’ll  find  it,”  for  straightforwardness 
in  its  merchandising,  selling  and  advertising — for 
reliability.  We  also  believe  that  this  is  the  dom- 


inant and  most  potent  factor  in  its  degree  of 
success. 

While  there  is  no  special  credit  due  man  or  in- 
stitution for  being  reliable,  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  establish  a wide  and  heralded  reputation 
for  reliability  in  its  broad  sense — for  being  known 
as  a store  free  from  “tricks  of  the  trade.” 

People  in  this  territory  speak  of  this  store  as 
one  that  is  dependable  for  the  right  merchandise, 
courteous  treatment,  fair  prices  and  good  service; 
but  it  is  also  widely  reputed  to  be  a store  that 
“makes  things  right”  in  service  or  merchandise. 

Younker  Brothers,  Inc., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Truthfulness,  Style  and  Quality 

Many  factors  have  contributed  to  the  success 
of  this  business.  The  greatest  of  these,  unques- 
tionably, is  our  firm  adherence  to  the  truth,  a 
policy  that  we  have  unflinchingly  supported  from 
the  day  this  store  first  opened  its  doors — April  6, 
I860. 

Always  we  have  kept  it  before  all  our  em- 
ployees that  the  supreme,  unchangeable  rule  of 
conduct  is  truthfulness.  Always,  whether  to  our 
immediate  loss  or  profit,  we  have  kept  faith  with 
the  public,  with  each  customer.  We  have  won 
and  held  their  confidence. 

Another  principal  factor  of  our  success  is  our 
policy  of  careful  selection  of  merchandise,  keep- 
ing style  and  beauty  and  quality  always  the  prime 
considerations,  getting  fair  prices  readily  for  the 
things  the  people  want,  and  paying  less  attention 
lo  the  idea  of  being  the  “cheapest”  store. 

Volume  of  business  is  taken  care  of  by  special 
sales,  where  every  advertised  reduction  is  genuine. 

Vigorous  and  steady,  all-the-year-round  ad- 
vertising, and  plenty  of  it,  has  also  played  a 
large  part  in  our  success,  covering  a period  of 
over  fifty-six  years. 

Wm.  Laubach  & Sons, 

Easton,  Pa. 


Developed  from  General  Store 

This  business,  established  in  1877,  has  grown 
from  a small  general  store,  run  solely  by  the 
proprietor,  to  its  present  size,  employing  seventy- 
five  people,  and  occupying  a double  brick  five- 
story  building,  and  dominates,  we  think,  the  trade 
for  north  central  West  Virginia. 

Why  does  it  dominate?  Simply  because  any 
business  run  as  it  is  run  is  bound  to  succeed. 
Common  sense,  as  applied  to  buying  merchandise, 


arranging  it  attractively;  common-sense  selling 
methods,  and  gaining  and  holding  the  confidence 
and  loyalty  of  its  employees. 

There  is  a personal  touch  about  our  store. 
Customers  are  made  to  feel  that  it  is  their  store, 
and  not  run  entirely  for  financial  profit.  We 
have  no  ironclad  rules  regarding  our  employees; 
all  are  on  the  honor  system,  and  given  responsi- 
bility. We  ask  them  to  do  nothing  that  we  have 
not  done  nor  would  not  do  ourselves. 

We  are  constantly  searching  for  things  that 
will  make  the  store  better,  make  it  a still  greater 
power  in  the  community.  In  short,  we  try  to 
“keep  store”  in  such  a way  as  to  lead  a person 
who  thinks  he  or  she  wants  something  to  think 
of  Hartley’s  first. 

The  J.  M.  Hartley  & Son  Co., 

Fairmont,  W.  Va. 


Reliability ; Progressiveness 

Reliability — just  plain,  old  fashioned  being 
trustworthy — has  been  a prime  factor  in  the  0. 
T.  Johnson  Co.’s  becoming  the  leading  store  of 
central-western  Illinois.  It  began  ’way  back  in 
’62,  when  the  founders  of  the  business  said:  “The 
most  and  best  for  your  money — whether  it  is  a 
10-cent  scrub-brush,  a $50  coat,  or  anything  tha£ 
we  sell.”  For  fifty-four  years — constantly,  un- 
remittingly— that  has  been  the  rule  of  the  store, 
so  that,  of  a truth,  the  O.  T.  Johnson  Co.’s  name 
is  actually  a synonym  for  quality. 

And  then,  the  store  has  never  “marked  time.” 
Although  it  is  an  “old”  store,  so  far  as  actual 
years  are  concerned,  it  is  an  ever  new  store.  The 
public  has  grown  to  expect  constant  betterment  of 
equipment,  arrangement,  service,  so  that  each 
year  finds  us  a better  store  than  the  previous 
year.  We  know  people  approve  of  this,  for  in 
every  instance  it  is  for  their  accommodation, 
their  convenience  that  all  improvements  are  made. 

Reliability;  progressiveness — tells  the  story  in 
two  words. 

The  0.  T.  Johnson  Co., 
Galesburg,  111. 


Honesty  and  Fairness  in  Purpose 

Long  since  established  upon  a foundation  that 
makes  for  methods  of  purpose  that  are  honest 
and  fair,  this  store  dominates  in  just  so  far  as 
it  is  enabled  to  eliminate  conditions  that  are 
erroneous  in  its  management  and  service. 

We  believe  that  continually  striving  for  the 


No.  1 — Fashion  Plates  Reproduced  in  Background 

In  the  above  window,  W.  H.  Teal,  display  manager  for  the  La  Salle  & Koch  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  used  enlargements  of 
illustrations  presented  in  a Dry  Goods  Economist  Fashion  Number  as  the  decorative  scheme  in  his  background.  The  inspira- 
tion was  a happy  one  and  the  work,  it  will  be  seen,  was  well  executed. 

Reproduccion  de  Figurines  de  Moda  en  el  Fonda 

En  la  presente  vidriera  W.  H.  Teal,  director  de  exhibiciones  de  la  tienda  de  La  Salle  & Koch  Co.,  de  Toledo,  Ohio,  ha 
empleado  reproducciones  aumentadas  de  ilustraciones  aparecidas  en  un  numero  de  modas  del  Dry  Goods  Economist  como 
plan  decorativo  del  fondo.  La  inspiracion  fue  feliz,  y el  trabajo,  como  puede  observarse,  muy  bien  ejecutado. 
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expression  of  truth  in  ever}  department  is  the 
one  means  of  increasing  our  commercial  stature 
from  day  to  day,  whereby  we  can  gradually  know 
and  feel  somewhat  of  that  dominating  power 
which  develops  a service  that  is  best.  Herein  lies 
dominion,  a task  and  a growth,  if  you  please,  for 
which  we  labor  unceasingly. 

L.  S.  Ayres  & Co., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Departments  Supervised  by  Directors 

That  the  Gus  Blass  Co.  of  Little  Rock  is 
Arkansas’  largest  department  store  is  due,  first, 
to  the  predominant  traits  of  its  officers;  then  to 
the  fact  that  every  department  is  supervised  by 
a director  of  the  company;  next,  because  store 
buildings  and  business  methods  have  always  been 
a few  years  in  advance  of  the  requirements  of 
the  business;  and  finally,  because  all  hopes  and 
plans  for  the  future  have  for  their  foundation 
the  lessons  of  fifty  years  of  close  personal  con- 
tact with  the  community  it  serves. 

Mr.  Gus  Blass,  the  founder  of  the  business, 
and  its  active  head  to-day,  loves  order.  His  ap- 
praising eye  is  largely  responsible  for  the  scru- 
pulously clean  stocks,  their  convenient  arrange- 
ment and  attractive  display. 

Mr.  Louis  Blass,  now  dead,  loved  his  fellow- 
man.  In  his  bluff  and  hearty  way  he  understood 
that  a sale  was  made  only  when  both  the  buyer 
and  the  seller  were  convinced  that  definite  benefits 
had  been  secured.  Customers  came  miles  to  feel 
his  hearty  handclasp  and  receive  his  encouraging 
pat  on  the  shoulder.  His  reputation  for  fair 
dealing  no  future  sales  force  will  ever  be  allowed 
to  smudge. 

Mr.  Max  Heiman,  secretary  and  treasurer, 
takes  delight  in  accuracy,  punctuality  and  hon- 
esty. To  him  the  credit  of  his  company  is  only  a 
little  less  dear  than  the  honor  of  his  home.  In 
consequence,  Blass’s  promise  to  pay  has  always 
been  considered  a preferred  risk. 

Whether  purchases  should  be  heavy  or  light 
is  decided  by  Mr.  Julian  Blass,  merchandise  man- 
ager and  vice-president  of  the  Gus  Blass  Co. 
His  knowledge  of  merchandise  and  his  familiarity 
with  market  conditions  have  gained  for  his  store 
the  reputation  for  selling  the  newest  and  the  best 


merchandise  at  prices  lower  than  those  quoted  by 
others  in  this  same  field. 

It  is  Mr.  Ike  Kempner’s  office  to  see  that  the 
selling  organization  is  maintained  at  its  highest 
efficiency.  The  marked  loyalty  of  the  employees 
attest  to  his  success  in  this  sphere  of  work. 

Mr.  Hugo  Heiman  supervises  the  buying  for 
the  house  furnishings  department,  and  by  sys- 
tematic publicity  of  personally  prepared  copy  he 
is  driving  home  the  fact  that  scarcely  less  inti- 
mate than  the  clothes  one  wears  are  the  furnish- 
ings that  are  bought  for  the  home.  As  a result, 
homes  in  Little  Rock  are  being  rapidly  refur- 
nished, and  the  Blass  Co.  is  doing  the  work. 

Mr.  Jesse  Heiman  receives  and  fixes  the  selling 
price  on  merchandise.  Diligent  care  here  pro- 
tects patrons  from  substitutions. 

The  fast-growing  mail-order  department  has 
at  its  head  Mr.  Noland  Blass,  who  also  finds 
time  to  regulate  store  systems  to  meet  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  rapid  growth. 

A reinforced-concrete  building,  with  eight 
selling  floors  100  x 140  ft.,  with  the  latest  devices 
for  heating  in  winter  and  cooling  in  summer,  is 
(he  present  home  of  the  Gus  Blass  Co.  Its  mod- 
ern tearoom,  soda  fountain,  rest  rooms,  fitting 
rooms,  and  an  emergency  hospital  are  highly 
appreciated  by  grateful  patrons.  Extra  high 
ceilings  and  a corner  location  afford  an  abundance 
of  daylight  in  every  aisle.  Artificial  illumination 
for  short  winter  days  is  of  a kind  that  is  com- 
forting to  the  eye,  yet  a close  approach  to  sun- 
light. Pneumatic-tube  service,  electric  elevators, 
and  a good  delivery  service  make  shopping  at 
Blass’s  a delightful  experience. 

New  ideas  advanced  by  the  younger  men  of  the 
directorate,  who  are  college-bred  men,  keep  this 
growing  business  abreast  of  the  times,  while  the 
experience  and  attending  conservatism  of  the 
older  members  nicely  balance  the  overconfidence 
of  ambitious  youth. 

The  Gus  Blass  Co., 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Watchword  is  “Quality  and  Service” 

In  the  world  of  commerce  to-day  every  one  will 
recognize  quality  and  service.  Quality  appeals  to 
all  classes,  cultured  and  ignorant,  rich  and  poor. 

Service  wins  its  way  through  all  obstacles, 


and  nothing  can  prevent  its  acceptance  when 
offered  with  intelligence. 

After  forty-eight  years  of  business  we  are 
proud  to  say  that  we  dominate  this  city  and 
neighborhood  with  these  two  features. 

Possessing  a staff  of  buyers  who  are  keen 
judges  of  merchandise,  our  store  abounds  with 
the  best  values  obtainable,  and  the  “quality”  sign 
hangs  on  every  fixture. 

Our  daily  experience  of  the  number  of  lookers 
who  return  to  purchase  proves  our  dominion  in 
the  sphere  of  quality,  as  under  no  conditions  do 
we  allow  any  competitor  to  offer  better  quality 
than  ourselves.  That  is  why  the  lookers  come 
back. 

Service  is  the  dominating  feature  of  the  whole 
store,  electrifying  check-boy  and  buyer,  adman 
and  decorator,  office  and  delivery  forces,  but 
reaches  its  climax  in  the  salespeople,  where  it 
radiates  to  the  customer  and  forms  an  endless 
chain  of  sales,  which  only  service  of  the  highest 
order  can  keep  welded  together. 

When  we  contemplate  the  perfect  service 
which  the  modern  customer  demands  from  us,  we 
often  wonder  what  they  will  require  next,  as  the 
service  rendered  to-day  is  one  of  convenience  with 
a touch  of  luxury,  but  we  are  never  lacking  in 
rendering  service  when  it  pleases  the  customer. 

Of  all  the  features  of  modern  machinery,  serv- 
ice ranks  first  and  foremost  as  a business  bringer 
and  a business  holder,  and  it  is  this  feature  that 
predominates  throughout  our  organization. 

The  Kohn-Furchgott  Co., 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Square  Treatment,  Complete  Stocks 

We  have  noticed  in  other  cities  that  there  are 
certain  stores  that  seem  to  specialize  on  one  or 
two  lines  of  merchandise,  and  have  established 
a reputation  for  same  which  is  far  ahead  of  the 
reputation  they  enjoy  in  other  departments.  Such 
a condition  does  not  ever  exist  with  us;  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  our  firm  to  bring  all  depart- 
ments to  the  highest  possible  standard  of  mer- 
chandising and  efficiency,  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  which,  if  any  particular  department, 
is  the  greatest  drawing  feature  of  our  establish- 
ment. 

The  business  of  Hamburger’s  as  a whole  has 


No.  2 — Display  That  Suggests  Service 

In  addition  to  the  attractive  arrangement  of  the  merchandise,  a noteworthy  feature  of  this  trimmed  millinery  window 
is  the  use  of  a wax  figure  to  represent  a saleswoman  waiting  on  a customer.  This  idea  is  particularly  appropriate  in  con- 
nection with  merchandise  in  whose  sale  aid  in  selection  is  apt  to  be  appreciated  by  the  customer.  ThH  display  was  made 
in  one  of  the  windows  of  the  Seitner  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  by  Howard  Wernet,  display  manager. 

Exhibicion  que  Indica  Servicio 

En  adicion  al  interesante  arreglo  de  la  mercancia,  existe  en  esta  vidriera  de  articulos  de  pasamaneria  un  rasgo  agradable, 
que  consiste  en  una  figura  de  cera  que  representa  a una  empleada  atendiendo  a un  cliente.  La  idea  es  particularmente  apro- 
piada  en  coneccion  con  mercancias,  cuya  seleccion  a veces  necesita  la  ayuda  de  la  empleada,  lo  cual  es  un  servicio  que  se 
aprecia.  Este  despliegue  se  hizo  en  la  tienda  de  Seitner  Co.,  de  Canton,  Ohio,  por  su  director  de  exhibiciones,  Howard  Wernet. 
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been  built  up  on  the  basis  of  absolutely  square 
treatment  with  their  patrons,  and  an  untiring 
effort  to  keep  the  stocks  complete  in  wanted  lines. 
Coupled  with  this  is  the  constant  improvement 
in  our  store  service,  in  keeping  with  the  most 
advanced  ideas  of  modern  storekeeping  methods. 

A.  Hamburger  & Sons,  Inc., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Broad  Field  of  Service 

To  blow  one’s  own  horn  is  not  good  form, 
even  when  requested.  It’s  embarrassing,  and  con- 
trary to  our  usual  policy.  We  are  willing,  how- 
ever, to  bury  our  pride,  lay  ourselves  open  to 
local  criticism  and  chance  to  be  called  egotistical, 
if  a reply  to  your  questionnaire  as  to  “the  line  of 
merchandise  or  other  direction  in  which  your 
store  dominates,  and  the  methods  that  have  made 
this  leadership  possible,”  will  make  your  world- 
wide number  of  Oct.  7 a bit  more  interesting — 
and  all  in  appreciation  of  the  splendid  service 
the  Economist  renders  us  from  week  to  week. 

Our  customers  praise  our  service.  It  is  the 
most  complimented,  and,  therefore,  the  strong- 
est feature  of  our  business,  and  has  been  the 
dominating  factor  in  reaching  the  little  success 
we  have  achieved. 

The  word  “service”  covers  a broader  field  with 
us  than  is  usually  implied.  Here  it  means  larger 
and  better  assorted  stocks,  sprinkled  with  more 
costly  and  exclusive  merchandise  than  shown  the 
previous  season,  and  a reasonable  guarantee  with 
every  article  sold.  Every  refund,  exchange  or  al- 
lowance is  made  with  a smile  and  “pleased-to- 
show-you”  attitude. 

Our  sales  force  is  trained,  both  in  the  store 
and  in  our  public  schools,  under  the  supervision 
of  an  educational  director  from  Mrs.  Prince’s 
school  at  Boston,  to  know  the  art  of  selling,  to  be 
patient  and  courteous,  to  know  merchandise,  to  re- 
duce errors. 

We  have  rapid  cash  service,  and,  above  all, 
truthful  advertising,  eliminating  exaggerations 
and  comparative  values,  and  always  having  the 
merchandise  a little  better  than  the  advertise- 
ment would  lead  one  to  believe.  More  service! 


We  are  told  that  our  builiiing  is  a little  larger, 
our  fixtures  a little  more  modern,  our  store  front 
a little  more  attractive,  our  sections  a little  bet- 
ter arranged,  our  sales  force  more  tastefully 
dressed  and  a little  brighter  and  a little  more 
attentive  than  one  usually  finds  in  a city  of  our 
population — and  all  this  we  call  “service.” 

The  store  that  renders  the  best  service,  ac- 
cording to  our  definition  of  the  word,  will  dom- 
inate its  community  so  thoroughly  and  so  plainly 
that  soon  the  public  will  realize  it  and  its  competi- 
tors will  acknowledge  it. 

We  are  strong  advocates  of  “service  first” 
and  business  second. 

The  Economist  is  a perfect  example  of  serv- 
ice. The  same  is  true  of  Field’s.  What  Field’s? 
You  know.  Service  did  it. 

Wiler  & Wise,  Inc., 

Logansport,  Ind. 


Firm  and  Employees  Know  Customers 

For  a number  of  years  this  store  has  been 
known  as  the  highest  class  department  store  in 
Louisville,  and  in  no  previous  year  has  that  fact 
been  more  firmly  established  than  in  the  present 
one. 

The  reason  for  the  high  esteem  in  which  this 
store  is  held  is  best  told  in  the  constructive  policy 
adopted  by  the  founders  of  this  business  and  prac- 
tised up  to  the  present  time  throughout  thirty- 
seven  years  of  highly  successful  retailing.  Both 
Messrs.  Henry  Kaufman  and  Benj.  Straus  have 
always  realized  the  importance  of  the  personal 
element  in  a business  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  largely 
because  of  their  constant  personal  intercourse 
with  the  shoppers  of  this  community  that  this 
store  has  won  its  way  to  the  leadership  in  this 
city. 

Another  contributing  factor  to  the  dominating 
position  this  store  holds,  and  an  important  one,  is 
the  unusual  number  of  employees  who  have  been 
with  the  house  for  a decade  or  more,  and  who 
have  been  taught  the  value  of  the  personal  ele- 
ment in  business.  A great  number  of  our  sales 
force  have  become  intimately  acquainted  with 
patrons,  know  their  tastes  and  requirements,  and 


can  thus  serve  them  more  intelligently  and  with 
greater  profit  to  their  employers. 

Particularly  do  we  dominate  in  the  depart- 
ments devoted  to  the  selling  of  silks,  linens,  white 
goods,  wash  goods,  laces,  embroideries,  millinery, 
women’s  apparel  and  toilet  goods,  and  just  as 
particularly  do  we  dominate  in  the  service  ren- 
dered to  patrons. 

Through  service  alone  this  institution  has 
made  great  progress,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  in  few  stores  throughout  the  country  will 
one  find  the  same  carefully  chosen  stocks  of  re- 
liable merchandise  shown  in  such  widely  varied 
assortments  and  presented  to  the  public  with  as 
much  competency  on  the  part  of  those  who  come 
in  contact  with  the  customer. 

Of  course,  all  of  the  details  which  have  to  do 
with  maintaining  the  innumerable  comforts  and 
conveniences  for  the  pleasure  of  our  patrons 
could  be  here  enumerated,  but  it  will  suffice  to 
say  that  in  no  instance  have  we  overlooked  any 
plan  which  would  adequately  co-operate  with  our 
ideas  concerning  interested  personal  service  to 
visitors  of  the  store. 

The  Kaufman-Straus  Co., 

Louisville,  Ky. 


Fine  Points  of  Policy 

One  of  the  important  factors  in  our  store’s 
success  is  our  policy  of  immediately  taking  out  of 
the  window  any  goods  which  a customer  may  ask 
to  try  on  or  price.  When  a customer  asks  to  see 
an  article  she  does  not  like  to  be  told  that  it 
cannot  be  taken  out  but  that  there  are  others 
similar  to  it  in  stock,  or  be  informed  that  the 
article  “will  be  out  of  the  window  to-morrow, 
when  another  display  is  to  be  made.”  In  a great 
many  stores  the  salesgirl  will  not  take  the  trouble 
to  look  up  the  display  manager  in  order  to  get  the 
article  out  of  the  window,  or  the  display  manager 
is  disinclined  to  disarrange  his  window,  lest  the 
display  be  spoiled.  Many  sales  are  thus  lost  in 
other  stores. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  a sale  is  made  if  on 
a customer’s  asking  to  see  goods  that  are  dis- 
played they  are  shown  to  her  at  once.  Moreover, 
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No.  3 — A Patriotic  Window 

The  window  can  frequently  be  used  as  an  evidence  of  the  firm’s  patriotism.  This  display,  by  O.  Wallace  Davis,  dis- 
play manager  for  M.  Nathan  & Bro.,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  was  made  in  connection  with  a Lincoln  celebration.  Extreme  care 
is  necessary  in  a window  of  this  kind  to  avoid  an  unseemly  mixture  of  sentiment  and  commercialism.  Mr.  Davis  has  cleverly 
avoided  the  danger.  This  display  is  free  from  any  suggestion  that  the  store  desires  to  profit  by  the  expression  of  its  patriotic 
sentiments. 

Una  Vidriera  Patriotica 

La  vidriera  puede,  con  frecuencia,  usarse  para  reflejar  el  espiritu  de  patriotismo  de  la  firma.  Esta  exhibicion,  de  O. 
Wallace  Davis,  director  de  exhibiciones  de  la  tienda  de  M.  Nathan  & Bros,  de  Johnstown,  Pensilvania,  se  efectuo  con  motivo  de 
la  celebracion  del  cumpleanos  del  Presidente  Lincoln.  Hay  que  tener  mucho  cuidado  con  una  vidriera  de  esta  naturaleza  para 
impedir  una  aparente  combinacion  de  patriotismo  con  comercialismo.  El  Senor  Davis  ha  salvado  habilmente  el  peligro.  La 
exhibicion  esta  excenta  de  toda  sugestion  o atentado,  por  parte  de  la  tienda,  a obtener  lucro  por  medio  de  la  franca  expresion 
de  sentimientos  patriotas. 
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to  the  box  department  where  shipping  cases  are 
made. 

Nature’s  Forces  Enlisted 

At  the  works  Nature’s  forces  are  turned  to  economic 
account.  For  example,  the  historic  Brandywine 
Creek  supplies  7,000,000  gallons  of  water  daily  for 
various  uses  in  the  works,  together  with  a mill  dam, 
water  for  the  fire  department,  automatic  sprinklers 
and  a swimming  pool  for  operatives. 

Joseph  Bancroft  & Sons  Company  owns  its  own 
filtering  apparatus,  employing  both  sand  and  chem- 
ical filtration.  To  maintain  a uniform  temperature 
humidifiers  are  employed  in  the  department  where 
their  “Sun  Fast”  Window  Hollands  are  given  a 
linen  finish.  Each  week  35  tons  of  artificial  ice 
are  made  on  the  premises  from  filtered  water. 

A chemist  and  assistants  have  charge  of  the  dyes 
and  colors.  Separate  departments  are  provided  for 
white,  colored  and  black  goods,  and  to  some  extent 
stock  is  carried  for  some  customers. 

Departments  for  draughting,  engraving,  black- 
smithing,  machinery,  etc.,  are  maintained,  and 
there  are  reading  and  dining  rooms  and  also  an 
emergency  hospital  for  the  use  of  employes. 

The  production  of  Joseph  Bancroft  & Sons  Com- 
pany Sunfast  Window  Hollands  Book  Cloths  and 
Tag  Cloths  are  the  principal  products,  and  there  is 
also  a department  for  dyeing  and  finishing  silk  and 
cotton  fabrics. 

Joseph  Bancroft  & Sons  Company  are  one  of  the 
very  largest  job  dyers  of  cotton  piece  goods  in  the 
United  States.  They  dye  and  finish  all  classes  of 
cotton  goods  in  whites,  colors  and  blacks.  Their 
production  ranges  from  lightest  weight,  finest  fab- 
rics, weighing  ten  to  fifteen  yards  per  pound  up 
to  heavy  sheetings  weighing  one  to  two  yards  to 
the  pound  and  includes  goods  from  twenty  inches 
wide  up  to  eighty. 

The  Company  has  a cotton  mill  at  Reading,  Pa., 
producing  plain  cotton  goods  for  the  book  cloths 
and  the  “Sun  Fast”  Hollands.  The  total  equip- 
ment will  be  increased  to  23,396  ring  spindles  and 
the  mill  will  employ  300  operatives. 

The  giving  of  a linen  finish  to  cotton  table  damask 
and  napkins  is  one  of  the  features. 
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anualmente  3,000,000  de  pies,  desde  la  barraca  de 
madera  de  la  misma  empresa  hasta  el  departamento 
donde  se  hacen  las  cajas,  que  se  usan  para  encajonar  los 
productos. 

Utilizacion  de  Fuerzas  Naturales 

Las  fuerzas  de  la  naturaleza  se  utilizan  ventajosamente 
en  esta  fabrica.  Asi,  por  ejemplo,  el  historico  riachuelo 
de  Brandywine  produce  7,000,000  de  galones  de  agua, 
todos  los  dias,  que  se  utilizan  en  varios  trabajos  de  la 
industria,  incluyendo  una  represa  y abastecimiento  para 
el  departamento  de  bomberos,  rociadores  automaticos  y 
un  estanque  de  natacion  para  los  empleados. 

La  Joseph  Bancroft  & Sons  Company  tiene  su  propia 
planta  de  filtracion  y en  su  operacion  emplea  arena  y 
materias  qufmicas.  Para  mantener  una  temperature  uni- 
forme emplea  humedecedoras  en  el  departamento  donde 
sus  holandas  de  ventana  “Sun  Fast’’  reciben  su  acabado 
de  lino.  Cada  semana  se  hacen  35  toneladas  de  hielo, 
utilizando  el  agua  filtrada. 

Un  quimico  con  varios  ayudantes  estan  a cargo  de  los 
tintes  y colores.  Hay  departamentos  separados  para  las 
telas  de  color,  las  negras  y las  blancas.  Tambien  hay 
departamentos  especiales  para  el  dibujo,  grabado,  her- 
reria,  maquinaria,  etc.  En  adicion  a estos  varios  depar- 
tamentos hay  salones  de  lectura,  comedores  y un  hospital 
de  emergencia,  para  el  uso  de  los  operarios. 

La  produccion  de  la  Joseph  Bancroft  & Sons  Company 
consiste  principalmente  en  holandas  de  ventana  “Sun 
Fast,”  telas  de  libros,  telas  de  etiquetas,  y tiene  tambien 
un  departamento  especial  para  el  tenido  y acabado  de 
generos  de  algodon  y seda. 

Joseph  Bancroft  & Sons  Company  es  una  de  las  casas 
tehidoras  de  telas  de  algodon,  mas  importantes  en  los 
Estados  Unidos.  Elios  tinen  y acaban  toda  clase  de  telas 
de  algodon  en  bianco,  colores  y negras.  Sus  productos 
varfan  desde  los  tejidos  mas  finos  que  pesan  de  diez  a 
quince  yardas  por  libra,  hasta  tela  de  sabana  que  pesa  de 
una  a dos  yardas  por  libra.  Esto  incluye  telas  de  veinte 
hasta  ochenta  pulgadas  de  ancho. 

La  compafna  posee  una  fabrica  de  generos  de  algodon 
puro  en  Reading,  estado  de  Pensilvania,  que  produce  las 
telas  de  libro  y las  holandas  “Sun  Fast.”  El  equipo  total 
se  aumentara  a 23,396  husos  y el  establecimiento  emple- 
ara  300  operarios. 

Uno  de  sus  principales  trabajos  consiste  en  dar  a los  man- 
teles  y servilletas  de  mesa  un  acabado  de  lino. 
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The  United  States  Finishing  Co. 

Bleachers , Mercerizers,  Dyers,  Printers  and 
Finishers  of  Cotton  Piece  Goods. 

General  Offices:  320  Broadway  New  York 

Operating  rive  plants  with  a total  capacity  of  332,000,000  yards  annually, 
and  employing  3,000  hands. 


NORWICH  WORKS,  NORWICH,  CONN. 

Printed  Draperies  and  Dress  Goods.  Dyed  Mercerized  Sateens,  Voiles,  Poplins,  Pongees. 

Beetled  Percalines. 


Are  now  ready  for  your  inspection — 
Novelty  Voiles  — Basket  Weaves  — 
Poplins — Gabardines,  etc. 

ALL  GUARANTEED  ABSOLUTELY 
FAST  COLOR. 


PAWTUCKET  WORKS,  PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Printed  Mercerized  Voiles,  Lawns,  Batiste.  Printed  Mercerized  Shirtings. 
Aniline  Black  Discharge  Sateens  and  Fancies 


STERLING  WORKS,  STERLING,  CONN. 

Mercerized  Alberts,  Twills,  Sateens,  Taffetas.  Beetled  Percalines,  Umbrella  Cloth. 


SILVER  SPRING  WORKS,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Mercerized  Printed  Sleeve  Linings,  Printed  Linens  and  Osnaburgs,  Tickings. 
Khaki,  Indigos.  White  Wide  Sheetings  and  Back-filled  Cambrics. 


QUEEN  DYEING  COMPANY 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Aniline  Black  Shirtings,  Mercerized  Sateen  Linings, 
Umbrella  Cloth,  Printed  Suitings 


Our  complete  collection  of  other 
Dragonia  Fabrics  is  also  ready— Linens 
— Linen  Effects  — White  and  Colored 
Cotton  Goods  of  all  descriptions. 


N.  ERLANGER,  BLUMGART  & CO. 

354  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 


Trade  Mark  Registered 


PLANT:  HALEDON, 


PATERSON,  N.  J. 

TEL.  3171-317:2  PATERSON 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 

95  MADISON  AVE. 

TEL.  9434  MADISON  SQ. 
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when  they  are  shown  to  her  without  a lot  of  red 
tape  or  delay  it  gives  her  confidence  in  the  store 
and  in  the  salesperson. 

Another  important  feature  in  our  policy  is 
this:  We  do  not  always  price  every  article  dis- 
played in  the  windows.  This  appeals  to  the 
woman’s  curiosity;  she  wants  to  know  the  price 
of  a certain  article  and,  therefore,  steps  into  the 
store  and  asks  the  floorman  or  a salesperson  for 
the  information.  In  most  stores  she  has  to  be 
referred  to  the  department  in  which  the  goods 
are  carried.  In  our  store  we  have  a small  card 
on  which  are  noted  the  size,  color  and  price  of 
each  garment  displayed,  and  this  is  kept  in  a con- 
vient  place,  close  to  the  door.  Thus  the  desired 
information  can  be  given  in  a moment. 

It  is  true  that  under  this  system  the  customer 
does  not  have  to  go  to  the  department,  but  the 
prompt  satisfaction  of  her  curiosity  gives  her  a 
pleasant  feeling  toward  the  store. 

Both  of  these  methods  entail  no  expense  and 
give  service  and  satisfaction  which  will  always 
be  remembered. 

The  Melville  Co., 

, Lynn,  Mass. 


Complete  Stocks,  Capable  Management, 
Truthful  Advertising 

We  feel,  were  we  to  use  the  word  “Domina- 
tion” in  connection  with  our  store,  or  any  part 
thereof,  a certain  sense  of  timidity,  because  of 
the  rather  distasteful  presumption  that  may  be 
interpreted.  We  will,  however,  say,  and  leave  it 
to  your  discretion  as  to  whether  it  should  be  used 
in  your  World-Wide  Number,  that  since  the  in- 
ception of  this  store,  in  the  year  1900,  in  com- 
petition with  other  then  larger  institutions,  this 
store  has  excelled  in  various  sections,  and,  we  be- 
lieve, has  been  recognized  for  excelling  by  the 
public. 

We  may  refer  with  pride  to  our  women’s  ready- 
to-wear  departments,  to  our  lace  section,  our  men’s 
furnishings,  silks,  shoes  and  houseware. 

We  attribute  their  phenomenal  growth  in  each 
instance  to  their  stocks  being  kept  very  complete 
and  up  to  the  minute  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
capable  management,  backed  up  by  careful,  per- 
sistent and  absolutely  truthful  advertising.  We 
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might  even  say  that  were  the  word  “dominate” 
to  be  used  at  all,  it  might  be  applied  to  the  en- 
tire store  as  such. 

We  are  quite  safe  in  making  such  a state- 
ment because  of  the  rapid  growth  from  a com- 
paratively small  beginning  in  1900  to  that  of  a 
store  occupying  about  eight  acres  of  space  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  doing  a very  large  volume  of 
business,  being  all  factors  that  make  the  public 
look  to  this  institution  as  leaders,  and  to  that  ex- 
tent possibly  “dominating.” 

We  are  frank  to  say  that  we  use  the  word 
rather  hesitatingly,  and  with  a certain  fear  of 
being  found  guilty  of  “blowing  our  own  horn.” 
The  Herzfeld-Phillipson  Co., 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Emphasizes  Importance  of  Service 

That  Newark,  situated  as  it  is  under  the 
eaves  of  New  York  City,  does  such  an  enormous 
business  demonstrates  the  ability  of  our  city’s 
traders. 

One  of  the  important  ways  in  which  the  serv- 
ice of  our  store  appeals  to  our  customers  is  that 
those  of  them  who  live  in  nearby  places,  say 
within  10  miles,  can  come  to  our  store  in  the 
morning,  select  merchandise  and  have  it  delivered 
at  their  home  before  night — a service  which,  on 
account  of  the  greater  distance,  is  not  possible  to 
our  metropolitan  rivals. 

Complete  and  well  selected  stocks,  such  as  we 
carry,  are  a further  aid  toward  domination. 

To  this  is  added  a personal  service  to  each 
customer  which  is  made  possible  by  the  continu- 
ous education  and  training  of  all  our  staff. 

From  the  beginning  of  our  business,  nearly 
twenty-five  years  ago,  we  have  striven  to  give  the 
people  of  our  city  the  best  in  merchandise  and 
in  service.  The  growth  of  our  business  has  been 
in  proportion  to  our  efforts. 

L.  Bamberger  & Co., 

Newark,  N.  J. 


By  Keeping  Faith  with  Public 

We  are  glad  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  us  to  participate  in  your  Domination 
Number,  with  the  thought  that  perhaps  some  mer- 
chant who  is  fighting  the  battle  of  honesty,  and  is 


discouraged  at  the  slow  dividends,  may  see  and 
j)rofit  by  our  experience. 

If  you  were  to  ask  us  what  was  the  single 
factor  that  has  accounted  for  our  forty-seven 
years  of  success  beyond  any  other  single  factor, 
we  would  say  “Integrity.” 

In  this  near  half-century  we  have  seen  com- 
peting merchants  fall  by  the  wayside  because  they 
have  broken  faith  with  their  patrons  in  one  way 
or  another.  We  have  never,  in  our  merchandising 
advertising  or  service  policies,  given  a customer 
an  opportunity  to  say,  “You  are  not  fair  with  me.” 

We  will  peruse  with  interest  the  experiences  of 
other  merchants  whose  comments  will  appear  in 
your  Domination  issue,  and  if  we  have  given 
heart  to  any  one  merchant  by  quoting  our  experi- 
ence we  will  feel  compensated  for  the  burden  that 
is  assumed  “when  one  blows  his  own  horn.” 

L.  S.  Plaut  & Co., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Filling  Unusual  Wants 

How  do  we  dominate  in  our  field?  To  answer 
this  question  would  be  to  deliberately  blow  our  own 
horn,  and  that  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  just 
what  the  Economist  wants. 

You  want  to  hold  up  some  policy  of  ours  so 
that  others  may  profit  by  it.  But  can  they  do  ,sq? 
You  can  make  a photograph  of  a man — can  per- 
haps make  yourself  up  to  look  like  him — can  study 
his  habits  and  his  ways,  but  you  can  never  be 
other  than  yourself.  Realizing  this,  we  are  some- 
what at  a loss  as  to  how  to  answer  your  question. 
This  store,  undoubtedly,  does  dominate  in  a good 
many  ways,  but  it  is  chiefly  by  specializing  and 
by  the  reliability  of  its  advertising. 

For  example,  in  our  leather  goods  departments 
we  had  a certain  man  as  buyer  for  a good  many 
years.  He  was  a great  believer  in  low-priced 
merchandise  to  be  moved  quickly  and  in  large 
quantities.  He  specialized  on  pocketbooks  at  39, 
59  and  79  cents,  but  he  considered  a price  of  $1 
or  more  as  beyond  the  reach  of  his  trade.  Later 
on  he  left  us.  During  a talk  with  the  man  who 
took  his  place  we  asked,  “What  is  the  popular 
price  for  a pocketbook — what  grade  can  you  sell 
most  of?” 

Without  hesitation  he  replied : “The  dollar 

grade,”  and  said  he  believed  he  could  sell  higher 


No.  4 — Justifies  Use  of  Many  Figures 

Besides  its  attraction,  a bridal  procession  window  affords  an  opportunity  to  show  a quantity  of  merchandise  on  figures, 
and  yet  present  a single  and  central  idea.  Another  good  point  about  this  window  is  that  it  calls  attention  to  goods  totally 
different  from  the  main  display,  but  highly  appropriate  for  wedding  gifts.  A third  noteworthy  feature  is  the  strength 
given  to  the  display  by  clever  lighting  effects.  This  window  is  the  work  of  H.  L.  Winfield,  display  manager  for  Berg  Bros., 
now  the  Earle  Store,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Justifica  el  Empleo  de  Muchas  Figuras 

Aparte  su  propia  atraccion,  una  vidriera  que  muestra  un  cortejo  nupcial  presenta  la  oportunidad  de  mostrar  muchos 
articulos  sobre  figuras  de  cera,  sin  apartar  la  atencion  del  fin  principal  o idea  central.  Un  rasgo  interesante  de  esta  vidriera  es 
que  llama  la  atencion  hacia  mercancias  completamente  distintas  de  las  mostradas  en  la  exhibicion  principal,  que  son,  sin  em- 
bargo, muy  apropiadas  para  regalos  de  boda.  Otro  tercer  rasgo  digno  de  atencion  es  la  animacion  que  se  ha  dado  al  desplie- 
gue  por  medio  de  efectos  de  luz  electrica.  El  arreglo  de  esta  vidriera  se  debe  a H.  L.  Winfield,  director  de  exhibiciones  de  la 
tienda  de  Berg  Bros.,  hoy  llamada  Earle  Store,  de  Filadelfia,  Pensilvania. 
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TRADE  MARK 


Table  Linens  and  Towels 


Thanksgiving  is  near,  and  the  demand  for  fine  linens  will  be  greater 
this  Season  than  ever  before.  Stores  that  believe  in  preparedness  will 
buy  now  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  customers. 

Bontex  stocks  of  fine  Table  Linens  by  the  yard  or  by  the  cloth,  with 
Napkins  to  match,  will  supply  every  demand. 

We  also  have  for  immediate  delivery  fine  grades  in  pure  linen^and 
medium  to  cheaper  qualities  in  Union  or  all  cotton. 

Unions  and  fine  cottons  are  now  being  shown  in  designs  and  qualities 
even  superior  to  former  or  linen  goods,  and  are  meeting  with  ready 
acceptance. 

Towel  stocks  are  complete  with  Union  Goods  at  popular  selling  prices. 


THE  H.  B.  CLAFLIN 
CORPORATION 


Wholesale  Exclusively.  Not  affiliatea 


H.  P.  BONTIES,  President 


October  7,  1916 

priced  pocketbooks  as  well,  and  did  not  favor 
handling  many  below  $1. 

Two  years  later  he  suggested  throwing  out  all 
pocketbooks  below  $1.  He  had  educated  our  cus- 
tomers to  a point  where  they  could  appreciate 
the  value  in  a pocketbook,  and  he  is  now  selling 
pocketbooks  as  high  as  $7.50. 

Another  instance:  In  our  muslin  underwear 
department  we  are  making  a specialty  of  out-sizes. 
We  found  since  we  put  these  in  that  our  ability 
to  satisfy  our  customers  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased and  to-day  we  are  selling  many  other 
lines  to  people  who  first  came  to  us  merely  for 
out-sizes  in  underwear.  We  have  built  up  a re- 
markable business  on  this  idea  of  supplying  un- 
usual wants. 

In  our  advertising  we  have  done  much  in  the 
way  of  business-building.  Every  word  we  print 
we  back  up  absolutely.  Sometimes,  of  course, 
a slip-up  will  occur,  but  the  instant  we  hear  of 
it  we  make  it  right  with  the  customer.  Unfor- 
tunately, here  and  there  a customer  will  not  ad- 
vise us  and  thereby  obtain  correction  or  satis- 
faction, but  the  great  majority  have  learned  to 
believe  that  what  we  say  about  our  merchandise 
can  be  relied  on. 

These  three  items,  we  think,  explain,  in  some 
degree,  how,  in  its  field,  our  store  dominates  in 
merchandising. 

Bloomingdale  Bros., 
New  York. 


Oldfashioned  Courtesy 

McCreery’s  is  now  in  its  fifty-ninth  year,  yet 
the  policy  of  the  house  is  the  same  to-day  as  when 
James  McCreery  welcomed  customers  at  the  en- 
trance of  his  shop  at  Broadway  and  Eleventh 
Street  and  personally  attended  to  their  wants. 
Every  visitor  to  the  store,  whether  a purchaser 
or  otherwise,  is  made  to  feel  individually  wel- 
come, because  the  spirit  of  the  founder  still  lives 
in  the  store. 

One  New  York  woman,  in  a letter  to  an  out- 
of-town  friend,  characterized  McCreery’s  as  “the 
store  of  oldfashioned  courtesy.”  It  was  a 
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graceful  compliment  made  by  a woman  whose 
mother  and  whose  grandmother  had  shopped  at 
this  store.  In  fact  many  of  the  salesmen  who 
sold  silks  and  organdies  to  the  grandmother  are 
now  selling  similar  merchandise  to  the  grand- 
daughter. In  this  fact  we  trace  the  importance 
of  the  courteous  treatment  of  customers  when 
coupled  with  the  sale  of  dependable  merchandise. 

“McCreery  silks,  famous  for  half  a century — 
the  finest  silks  the  world  produces” — this  expres- 
sion is  not  misleading.  It  is  a terse  statement 
of  fact  which  expresses  how  McCreery  fabrics 
have  dominated  in  New  York  retailing  for  the 
period  named. 

James  McCreery  & Co., 

New  York. 


Three  Important  Factors 

The  ability  of  our  four  stores  in  the  upper 
portion  of  Manhattan  to  dominate  in  certain 
directions,  not  only  as  regards  other  neighbor- 
hood stores,  but  also  in  relation  to  the  larger 
stores  in  the  city’s  main  retail  district,  is  due 
to  the  personal  touch  with  the  public  constantly 
maintained  by  the  head  of  our  concern  ever  since 
the  foundation  of  the  business. 

When  he  had  but  one  store,  and  that  a small 
one,  he  endeavored  to  have  all  complaints  brought 
to  his  attention  so  that  he  could  right  them  imme- 
diately, or  at  least  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. In  other  words,  he  was  a good  listener,  and 
encouraged  dissatisfied  customers  to  give  voice 
to  their  opinions. 

Another  important  factor  is  constantly  having 
wanted  merchandise  in  stock.  Such  a thing  as 
being  out  of  staple,  every-day  merchandise,  is 
hardly  known  in  our  store.  If  such  a thing  does 
happen,  we  strive  to  get  the  article  in  the  short- 
est possible  time  and  deliver  it  promptly. 

From  the  early  days  of  our  business  Mr.  Wer- 
theimer has  striven  to  give  instructions  to  the 
employees  and  inspire  them  with  his  ideas.  To 
those  members  of  the  force  who  proved  them- 
selves most  efficient  he  gave  responsibility  and 
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in  every  possible  way  encouraged  them  to  put 
forth  their  best  efforts. 

L.  Wertheimer  Department  Stores,  Inc., 

New  York. 


Profit  to  Customer 

What  we  have  done  in  making  this  store  is 
the  giving  to  the  public  of  something  that  it  did 
not  have  before.  The  people  can  be  sure  of  qual- 
ities and  prices.  Also  they  may  be  sure  of  a 
distinct  consideration  of  their  point  of  view. 

This  store  is  founded  upon  principles  that 
work  for  profit  to  the  customer  as  well  as  to  the 
merchant. 

While  we  have  been  growing  ourselves,  it  has 
been  a pleasure  to  witness  the  growth  of  almost 
every  one  of  the  retail  stores  of  the  city,  and  this 
having  been  recognized  from  the  first  as  a new 
kind  of  store,  we  believe  that  we  have  been  in 
some  small  measure  like  the  Liberty  Statue,  giv- 
ing light  to  brother  merchants  and  providing 
safeguards  to  the  buying  public. 

Faults?  Yes,  far  too  many  of  them — it  is  a 
human  weakness;  and  in  later  days  the  tax  on 
shipping  and  steam-car  facilities,  creating  delays 
in  delivery  of  goods,  and  the  uncertainty  of  la- 
bor in  keeping  promises  have  been  very  troubling. 
Nevertheless  we  can  generally  overtake  and  rem- 
edy every  failure,  and  we  are  making  progress 
in  permanent  improvements. 

John  Wanamaker, 
New  York. 


Take  Public  Into  Confidence 

After  giving  the  matter  due  consideration,  it 
appears  to  us  that  our  store  dominates  in  our 
community  through  the  fact  that  we  have  made 
our  establishment  a most  comfortable  place  in 
which  to  shop.  Our  new  building,  with  its  splen- 
did equipment,  has  certainly  helped  us  to  a posi- 
tion of  mercantile  leadership  in  our  community, 
and  then,  too,  we  are  aggressive  and  persistent 
advertisers.  While  our  advertising  is  aggressive, 
we  do  not  countenance  exaggerated  statements  as 


No.  5 — A Strong  Appeal  to  Tourists 

This  setting  in  the  form  of  the  observation  platform  of  a railroad  car,  for  articles  needed  by  tourists,  was  the  conception 
of  A.  R.  Wagoner,  display  manager  for  the  A.  T.  Lewis  & Son  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver,  Col.  While  the  spectacular  element 
dominated  the  display,  rather  than  the  merchandise,  the  setting  is  so  closely  associated  with  the  goods  and  so  potently  does  it 
suggest  the  purchase  of  traveling  necessities  and  luxuries  that  the  prominence  of  the  setting  is  fully  justified. 

De  Sumo  Interes  para  los  Turistas 

El  arreglo  en  la  forma  de  una  plataforma  de  un  carro  de  ferrocarril  de  articulos  apropiados  para  turistas,  fue  ideado 
por  A.  R.  Wagoner,  director  de  exhibiciones  de  la  tienda  de  A.  T.  Lewis  & Son  Dry  Goods  Co.,  de  Denver,  Colorado.  Aunque 
el  elemento  espectacular  domina  el  despliegue,  en  lugar  de  las  mercancias,  el  arreglo  tan  intimamente  asociado  con  los  articu- 
los y tan  sugestivo  de  la  compra  de  productos  necesarios  a los  turistas  lo  justifica  ampliamente. 
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Pillow  Case  205/2  Scalloped 


E_nve'°Pe 


Case 


OUR  NEW  OEPARTmeNT 


These  new  lines  represent  the  HEGLA”  standard  in 
merchandise,  value  and  service.  Buyers  will  find  here  a 
wealth  of  novelties  and  staples  in 

Embroidered  Pillow  Cases,  Envelope  Cases, 

Luncheon  Cloths,  Scarfs,  Shams, 
and  Tray  Cloths,  Etc. 

— hemstitched  and  scalloped,  all  designed  and  manufactured  in  our  own 
factory;  put  up  also  in  fancy  boxes  for  the  holiday  trade. 


Linen  Department 

Housekeeping — Art  Linens 
and 

Dress  Linens 


Velvet  Department 

We  are  showing  for  immediate  delivery 

Velveteens,  Chiffon  Velvets, 
Corduroys — All  Shades 
and  Widths 


Cotton  and  Silk  and  Cotton  Department 

Plain,  Colored,  Woven  and  Printed  Fabrics 

Voiles,  Organdies,  Poplins,  Piques,  Gabardines,  Etc. 

Silk  and  Cotton  Tussahs,  Cantons, 

Crepes,  Poplins,  Etc. 

HENRY  GLASS  & COMPANY 

Importers , Converters  and  Manufacturers 

44-4 6 “4  8 White  Street  - - - 


Hemstitched  Scarf  1075/3 


NEW  YORK 


October  7,  1916 
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to  qualities  and  former  prices,  etc.,  and  when  the 
people  of  our  community  read  our  advertisements 
we  feel  they  know  that  the  values  are  there  and 
that  the  goods  are  exactly  as  represented.  If  the 
lot  is  small,  we  say  so;  if  the  sizes  are  odd,  or  if 
the  merchandise  is  of  second  quality,  we  are  sure 
to  inform  the  public  of  that  fact. 

We  believe  in  taking  the  public  into  our  con- 
fidence, and  from  time  to  time  run  editorials  in 
our  advertisements  stating  what  the  policies  of 
our  establishment  are,  and  thus  endeavoring  to 
make  our  community  feel  that  our  success  is  linked 
with  its  success. 

The  Shartenberg  & Robinson  Co., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


Atmosphere  the  Dominating  Feature 

The  atmosphere  of  the  store  is  the  dominating 
feature  of  the  Burgess-Nash  Co.  over  the  other 
stores  in  Omaha. 

By  atmosphere  we  mean: 

The  general  appearance  of  the  store  both  out- 
side and  inside,  the  attractiveness  of  the  display 
windows,  the  layout  and  arrangement  of  the  many 
sections,  ease  of  access,  wide  aisles,  light  and  airy, 
insuring  convenient  and  comfortable  shopping. 

The  absence  of  overcrowded  displays  of  mer- 
chandise— just  enough  to  attract  attention,  but  not 
enough  to  be  confusing. 

The  sales  force,  contented,  bright-eyed,  happy- 
faced,  well  trained,  courteous  and  attentive,  with 
uniformity  of  dress,  according  to  season. 

The  confidence  of  the  general  public,  gained  by 
living  up  to  our  policy  of  “Everything  just  as 
represented,”  and  an  assurance  of  certain  satis- 
faction in  every  transaction. 

The  trustworthiness  of  the  merchandise.  Every 
article  sold  with  the  understanding  of  “Thorough 
satisfaction  or  it  will  be  replaced  or  the  purchase 
price  refunded.” 

The  warm,  wholesome  welcome  to  every  one 
who  enters  the  door — a feeling  of  “at  home”  that 
permeates  the  entire  establishment. 


The  service  of  the  store  in  general,  constantly 
aiming  to  be  of  “the  greatest  service  to  the  great- 
est number,”  and,  in  reality,  be  “Everybody’s 
Store,”  a place  where  every  one  likes  to  go. 

The  Burgess-Nash  Co., 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Quality  and  New  Things  First 

For  fifty-three  years  this  store  has  dominated 
this  section  of  the  State  in  the  distribution  of 
merchandise  of  the  higher  grades.  Few  stores, 
if  any,  in  cities  of  the  size  of  Peoria,  carry  lines 
of  such  exclusive  apparel,  fabrics  and  accessories 
of  dress  as  are  assembled  by  this  store  season 
after  season. 

This  class  of  trade  has  been  retained  and  in- 
creased year  after  year  only  by  adhering  to  the 
rigid  standard  of  “quality  and  the  new  things 
first”  demanded  by  the  president  of  this  firm, 
Mr.  S.  M.  Clarke. 

This  store  also  dominates  this  field  in  its  sys- 
tem of  accounting,  having  installed  very  late 
office  equipment  and  many  original  ideas  along 
the  efficiency  and  quick  service  line  which  have 
recently  been  investigated  and  adopted  by  many 
stores  with  a considerably  larger  output. 

We  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  expressing 
ourselves  concerning  those  features,  of  which  we 
are  justly  proud. 

Clarke  & Co., 

Peoria,  111. 


Interest  of  Firm  Very  Important 

We  find  it  true  that  some  departments  domi- 
nate to  a greater  extent  than  others,  and  we  be- 
lieve this  superiority  dates  back  some  years,  in 
most  instances  to  the  time  when  the  members  of 
our  firm  took  a deep  personal  interest  in  various 
sections. 

At  present  we  think  it  rather  to  our  advan- 
tage to  build  up  such  departments  as  might  not 
be  classed  among  those  that  dominate,  and  we 
believe  that  if  the  same  interest  can  be  awakened 


in  favor  of  backsliders,  they,  too,  can  be  made  to 
stand  out  conspicuously.  Certainly  they  can  at 
least  attain  a position  which  is  a distinct  credit 
to  the  institution  of  which  they  are  a part. 

The  trouble  is  that  no  one  likes  to  “back  a 
loser,”  and  sometimes,  like  human  beings,  depart- 
ments get  started  on  the  wrong  foot,  and,  having 
done  so,  they  are  neglected  and  kicked  about  until 
their  chance  of  adoption  by  some  executive  as  his 
hobby  becomes  more  and  more  remote.  Too  often 
we  all  climb  into  the  band  wagon  and  hurrah  for 
the  departments  that  are  making  money  and  going 
ahead.  We  are  carried  away  by  the  impetus  the 
department  has  gained,  and  enjoy  the  exhilaration 
so  much  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  sit  down  be- 
side a sick  department  and  nurse  it  along  as  it 
needs. 

The  Block  & Kuhl  Co., 

Peoria,  111. 


Advertising,  Prices,  Values 

The  dominating  position  we  hold  in  this  city 
and  State  is,  we  believe,  due  to  the  following 
three  factors: 

1.  Our  advertising  is  strictly  truthful.  We 
do  not  exaggerate  or  mislead. 

2.  Our  prices  are  based  on  the  smallest  margin 
of  profit  on  which  a business  of  this  sort  can  be 
operated. 

3.  We  give  no  premiums,  trading  stamps  or 
gifts,  but  concentrate  on  value  in  the  merchan- 
dise we  sell. 

The  Kaufmann  Stores  Co.,  Inc., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Quality,  for  150  Years 

Probably  no  one  will  deny  that  Gladding’s  is 
the  one  high-class,  exclusive  dry  goods — as  dis- 
tinct from  a general  department — store  in  New 
England,  outside  of  Boston,  and  that  it  is  recog- 
nized as  a distinctly  individual  and  indispensable 
factor  in  the  distribution  of  dry  goods  and 
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No.  6 — Appeal  to  Local  Sentiment 

The  above  display  was  installed  by  Otto  Orlowski,  display  manager  for  the  Bell  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Leavenworth,  Kan.  De- 
signed to  emphasize  an  event a Fall  Festival rather  than  merchandise,  it  attracted  much  attention  and  won  admiration 

from  a community  in  close  touch  with  rural  affairs.  Even  the  gown  on  the  figure  was  made  of  corn  husks. 

Llamada  al  Sentimiento  Local 

El  presente  despliegue  fue  instalado  por  Otto  Orlowski,  director  de  exhibicion  de  la  tienda  de  Bell  Dry  Goods  Co.,  de 

Leavenworth,  Kansas.  Esta  destinado  a dar  enfasis  a un  acontecimiento un  Festival  de  Otono en  lugar  de  anunciar  los 

productos.  Atrajo  mucho  atencion  y merecio  la  mas  franca  aprobacion  de  una  comunidad  intimamente  ligada  a el  campo. 
Aun  el  vestido  de  la  figura  fue  hecho  de  hojas  de  maiz. 
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YOU  WOULDN'T  OFFER  YOUR 
TRACE  "PLATE”  FOR  "STERLING”, 
AND  SAY  : "JUST  AS  GOOD.' 

Nor  would  you  sell— as  GENUINE  the  count- 
less makeshifts  that,  at  first  glance,  resemble 
PALM  BEACH. 

PALM  BEACH  has  won  a nation-wide  reputa- 
tion for  Worth,  Wear  and  Washing  Qualities— 
because  it  is  a fabric  of  distinctive  merit. 

Its  peculiar  construction  and  remarkable  finish 
are  the  results  of  years  of  probing  and  slow 
development.  THEY  CANNOT  BE  COPIED. 

The  name  and  design,  as  you  know,  are  trade- 
marked,  and  we  are  stamping  them  on  the 
selvage  of  every  yard,  so  that  your  trade  will 
identify  the  GENUINE  at  a glance. 

Our  great  educational  campaign  next  Spring, 
in  the  national  magazines  and  newspapers,  will 
bring  the  PALM  BEACH  demand  to  your  door. 

PALM  BEACH  1917  is  shown  in  a world  of 
different  shades  and  patterns.  Buy  from  your 
Jobber. 

REMEMBER  IT  IS  THE  GENUINE  YOU  WANT. 
SIDE-STEP  THE  MAKESHIFTS. 

T»e  PALM  BEACH  MILLS 

GOODALL  WORSTED  COMPANY 
R.  K.  MULFORD  DEPT.,  SELLING  AGENTS 
229  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


October  7,  1916 
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women’s  apparel  of  the  medium  and  better  grades 
throughout  southeastern  New  England. 

Perhaps  the  goods  in  which  we  are  acknowl- 
edged to  be  easily  first  as  distributors  in  our 
section  are  linens,  dress  fabrics  and  women’s  ap- 
parel. 

One  of  our  officers  started  originally  as  a linen 
man,  and  has  managed  during  the  last  twenty- 
eight  years  to  gain  the  acquaintance  and  confi- 
dence of  practically  every  woman  of  means  in 
this  community.  Hence  we  are  known  in  the 
linen  centers  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home,  as  being 
one  of  the  best  outlets  for  fine  table  linens  in 
America. 

Just  because  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
our  business  has  centered  around  the  sale  of  dress 
fabrics  we  have  always  given  the  selection  of 
these  goods  our  most  careful  attention,  with  the 
result  that  we  sell  the  finest  silks,  wool  and  wash 
dress  fabrics  in  considerable  volume. 

The  present  management  has  taken  advantage 
of  the  increasing  vogue  for  ready-to-wear  ap- 
parel, and  met  this  demand  with  an  adequate 
supply  of  the  most  up-to-date  and  exclusive 
fashions  in  gowns,  suits,  wraps,  millinery  and 
furs,  with  the  result  that  this  store  to-day  holds 
a unique  place  for  these  goods  in  the  eyes  of  the 
discriminating  shoppers  of  southeastern  New 
England. 

We  excel  in  other  classes  of  goods,  but  in  the 
above  predominantly.  Taking  the  store  as  a 
whole,  probably  the  two  ideas  which  stand  out 
strongest  in  the  mind  of  every  woman  in  this 
section,  when  thinking  of  Gladding’s,  are  quality 
and  reliability. 

Our  store  might  have  been  very  much  larger 
to-day  if  we  had  ever  attempted  to  become  uni- 
versal providers.  Our  peculiar  function,  on  the 
contrary,  is  to  distribute  only  the  better  and 
medium  grades  of  those  goods  carried  by  a high- 
class  dry  goods — as  distinct  from  a general  de- 


partment— store. 

It  also  goes  without  saying  that  we  could 
hardly  have  existed  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
if  the  women  of  this  community  had  not  at  all 
times  had  perfect  confidence  in  the  dependability 
of  our  merchandise  and  our  willingness  to  make 
good  any  of  the  mistakes  such  as  are  bound  to 
occur  in  a business  of  this  nature. 

You  doubtless  know  that  we  have  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  probably  the  oldest  retail  business 
in  America,  advertising  “At  the  Sign  of  the 
Bunch  of  Grapes,  Cheapside,  Providence,”  in  the 
autumn  of  1766.  We  have  long  been  planning 
to  spend  this  entire  month  of  October  celebrating 
our  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  in  a 
dignified  way,  with  many  unique  features,  linking 
up  the  past  with  the  present. 

Gladding  Dry  Goods  Co., 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Three  Factors  in  Domination 

The  Nonpariel  has  been  established  more  than 
fifty-seven  years.  It  is  Sacramento’s  oldest  de- 
partment store- — in  fact,  it  is  nearly  as  old  as  the 
city  itself.  And  through  all  these  years  of  life 
and  growth  there  has  been  one  definite  idea  re- 
garding this  store  that  has  dominated  the  public 
mind,  and  that  is  “Quality  Merchandise.”  Among 
those  people  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Sacramento  stores  you  will  find  this  common  ex- 
pression, “If  you  want  something  good,  go  to  The 
Nonpareil  for  it.”  We  believe  this  one  idea,  more 
than  anything  else,  has  been  responsible  for  our 
steady  growth.  During  all  these  years  we  have 
consistently  tried  to  measure  up  to  this  ideal — 
offering  good  merchandise,  and  good  merchandise 
only. 

During  later  years  we  have  also  dominated 
our  field  as  “a  store  that  does  things.”  Always 
quick  to  adopt  progressive  ideas  in  storekeeping, 
always  striving  to  do  something  new  and  some- 


thing different,  we  are  to-day  recognized  as  Sac- 
ramento’s livest  as  well  as  oldest  department 
store. 

Still  another  point:  We  believe  our  store  per- 
sonnel is  of  a higher  standard  than  the  average 
store,  and,  consequently,  we  have  attracted  to  our 
store  twhat  is  called  the  better  class  of  trade. 
The  personal  following  of  some  of  our  older  sales- 
people is  a big  asset  to  us,  and  we  have  played  up 
this  personal  element  to  good  advantage.  Due  to 
our  exceptional  personnel,  our  store  is  considered 
“My  Store”  by  a great  many  people. 

There  you  have  it  in  a nutshell:  The  Non- 
pareil, Wassermann-Gattmann  Co.,  Sacramento’s 
oldest,  livest  and  best  department  store. 

The  Wasserman-Gattmann  Co., 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Honest  Merchandising  and  Complete  Stocks 

Business  to-day  is  successful,  in  our  estima- 
tion, in  proportion  to  the  confidence  of  the  buying 
public.  It  is  this  fact  that  we  continually  impress 
upon  our  buying  organization  and  sales  force,  a 
policy  which  has  dominated  the  merchandising  of 
this  institution  for  twenty-four  years. 

The  result,  we  believe,  is  simply  that  in  St. 
Louis  and  the  West  the  name  of  Stix,  Baer  & 
Fuller  stands  forth  as  a symbol  of  honest  mer- 
chandising. Our  patrons  know  that  our  business 
is  conducted  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  attain- 
ing profits,  but  realize  that  our  firm  has  always 
taken  great  pride  in  the  confidence  granted  them 
by  the  public  and  has  endeavored  always  to  in- 
crease it  by  fair  treatment. 

Our  buying  staff,  which  can  be  justly  classed 
among  the  strongest  in  the  country,  is  granted 
broad  authority  in  the  merchandising  of  the  in- 
dividual departments.  Severe  censure,  however, 
is  given  any  buyer  if  at  any  time  he  permits  ex- 
aggerated values  to  be  quoted  in  his  department. 

To  sum  up,  our  policy  is,  and  has  been,  simply 
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No.  7 — Introducing  Allied  Lines 

For  old  and  young  alike  the  baby  is  invariably  a source  of  attraction.  Much  value  has  been  added  to  the  display  of 
infants’  wear  in  the  above  window  by  the  introduction  of  the  little,  realistic  figures.  This  nursery  scene  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  display  of  infants’  wear  attractive,  and  also  shows  nursery  accessories  in  a forcible  way.  It  was  arranged 
by  William  A.  Gillies,  display  manager  for  the  Shepard-Norwell  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Introduciendo  Articulos  Aliados 

Tanto  para  la  gente  de  edad  como  para  lo  joven,  el  bebe  constituye  invariablemente  una  fuente  de  interes.  En  la  vidriera 
presente  se  ha  agregado  muc'na  importancia  al  despliegue  de  articulos  infantiles  introduciendo  pequenas  figuras  de  ninos.  Esta 
presentacion  ofrece  oportunidad  para  hacer  muy  atractiva  la  exhibicion  de  ropa  de  ninos,  y tambien  anade  interes  a los  acceso- 
rios  infantiles  que  se  muestran  al  mismo  tiempo.  Fue  arreglada  esta  vidriera  por  William  A.  Gillies,  director  de  exhibiciones  de 
la  tienda  de  Shepard-Norwell  Co.,  de  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
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that  our  people  should  conduct  their  transactions 
“by  means  of  the  simple  law  of  right  and  wrong.” 
Honest  merchandising  and  complete  stocks  have 
been  responsible  for  our  success. 

The  Stix,  Baer  & Fuller  Dry  Goods  Co., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


In  Linens  and  Ready-to-Wear 

The  word  Mannheimer’s  stands  for  the  best 
in  all  the  lines  that  are  carried  by  this  store,  not 
alone  in  this  immediate  community,  but  in  the 
entire  Northwest.  Its  clientele  is  built  entirely 
upon  confidence,  and  deservedly  so,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  the  sole  purpose  of  this  business  to 
render  the  best  service  that  it  is  possible  to  give, 
not  alone  in  merchandise,  but  through  the  me- 
dium of  its  organization  as  well. 

This  store  is  not  large  enough  to  cater  to  two 
or  three  different  clienteles,  nor  do  we  believe 
that  a store  can  successfully  do  so  even  though  it 
has  the  floor  space;  so  we  confine  our  efforts  ex- 
clusively to  that  class  of  people  who  are  seeking 
the  best  in  merchandise.  This  does  not  mean  that 
we  are  exclusive  in  the  sense  that  we  cater  to 
any  particular  “set”  of  people;  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  a cordial  welcome  here  for  any  and 
everybody  who  is  looking  for  quality  and  style. 

There  are  two  sections  in  this  house  that  espe- 
cially demonstrate  this  fact.  One  is  our  linen  de- 
partment, which  is  as  good  and  better  than  a 
great  many  stores  that  are  larger  and  do  a more 
pretentious  business;  and  the  other  department 
is  our  ready-to-wear,  which  has  to  do  more  with 
the  style  features,  and  in  this  department  we  be- 
lieve we  are  easily  the  leaders  in  this  community. 

Mannheimer  Bros., 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Leads  in  Women’s  and  Men’s  Wear 

“One  unconsciously  thinks  of  Joske  Bros.  Co. 
when  preparing  to  purchase  anything  pertaining 
to  a department  store,”  one  of  our  patrons  re- 
cently said. 

The  name  “Joske,”  to  use  a much-abused 
phrase,  is  really  a household  word  in  our  section. 

The  store  has  grown  and  developed  with  the 
city  and  its  surrounding  territory.  In  fact,  the 
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foresight  of  Mr.  Alexander  Joske,  the  active  head 
of  the  firm,  has  kept  it  just  a little  ahead  of  the 
natural  growth  of  the  community. 

All  of  the  various  departments  are  conducted 
on  a high  plane  of  efficiency,  but  our  women’s 
ready-to-wear  and  the  men’s  clothing  and  furnish- 
ing departments  probably  show  the  greatest  de- 
velopment. The  women’s  ready-to-wear  section 
does  about  22  per  cent  of  the  entire  business,  and 
we  have  frequently  had  merchants,  and  men  ac- 
quainted with  business  conditions  generally,  tell 
us  that  our  men’s  departments  do  a larger  per- 
centage of  the  store’s  business  than  is  usually  the 
rule  in  department  stores  throughout  the  country. 

Well-directed  publicity,  supported  by  efficient 
merchandising  and  honest  dealing,  has  made  our 
store  dominant  in  this  section. 

Joske  Bros.  Co., 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 


Policy  Toward  Public  and  Employees 

We  do  not  feel  that  we  can  say  we  dominate 
in  anything;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  so  far  to 
go  on  the  road  toward  achievement  that  we  should 
dislike  very  much  to  brag  as  to  anything  we  have 
done,  as  we  feel  that  we  are  far  from  perfect. 

In  the  light  of  our  building  operations,  it 
seems  to  us  that  almost  everywhere  we  look  there 
is  such  vast  room  for  improvement  that  domina- 
tion is  about  the  last  thing  we  are  aiming  for.  If 
it  could  be  applied  in  our  business  at  all,  we 
should  like  to  have  it  in  vision  as  to,  first,  our 
policy  toward  the  public;  second,  toward  our  em- 
ployees. The  Emporium, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


In  Carpets  and  Draperies 

Two  of  the  most  successful  departments  in  our 
store  are  the  carpet  and  drapery  departments. 
They  are  successful,  we  believe,  for  the  following 
reasons: 

Workmanship — No  job  is  permitted  to  leave 
the  house  or  be  done  in  the  home  of  a customer, 
unless  it  is  first-class.  New  and  better  methods 
are  adopted  as  fast  as  known;  this  applies  to 
tools,  machinery  and  better  ways  of  doing  work. 
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More  important  even  than  workmanship  is  the 
plan  of  always  keeping  our  word  as  to  when  the 
job  is  to  be  done.  One  of  the  greatest  evils  that 
a carpet  or  drapery  department  can  face  is  t.ie 
evil  of  a customer  calling  up  and  wanting  to 
know  why  the  shade  hanger,  the  drapery  man  or 
the  carpet  man  did  not  come  at  the  appointed 
time.  No  amount  of  argument  takes  the  place 
of  a broken  promise,  and  the  taking  on  of  work 
to  be  done  at  a specified  time  is  a definite  promise. 

Our  methods  of  doing  work  well  and  on  time 
being  established,  make  it  possible  to  market  such 
goods  as  we  believe  to  be  the  best  the  market 
affords.  We  try  to  have  good  assortments,  but 
not  too  many  different  lines.  We  endeavor  to 
concentrate  our  buying  with  as  few  manufac- 
turers and  importers  as  possible  and  then  stay  by 
these  manufacturers  and  importers  season  after 
season  and  year  after  year,  so  long  as  their  lines 
are  good  and  they  continue  to  work  with  us.  We 
have  handled  one  make  of  linoleum  over  forty 
years. 

Concentration  on  a few  lines  at  times  has  its 
disadvantages.  A manufacturer  sometimes  be- 
lieves that  his  line  is  indispensable  to  us.  There 
have  been  seasons  that  we  have  overlooked  not 
being  on  the  lowest  possible  basis,  rather  than 
break  with  a manufacturer.  We  are  primarily  in 
business  to  make  money,  and,  if  changing  the 
line  would  be  expensive  that  season,  we  prepare 
for  the  coming  season  in  ample  time,  so  as  to  be 
on  the  right  basis,  or  put  in  a new  line.  A de- 
partment conducted  as  we  conduct  ours  is  not  de- 
pendent on  any  particular  manufacturer’s  line. 
Our  customers  will  take  what  we  recommend. 

Our  success  in  both  of  these  departments  could 
be  summed  up  in  one  statement:  We  carry  ample 
assortments  of  dependable  goods  and  do  our  work 
in  such  a manner  that  our  customers  can  rely 
upon  us.  Geo.  Wyman  & Co., 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Clean-Cut  Advertising  and  Goods 

There  are  two  distinct  divisions  of  endeavor 
in  which  a store  can  outshine  its  rivals.  The  one 
is  service  and  the  other  is  merchandise. 

By  “service”  we  mean  that  intangible  some- 


No.  8 — Exhibiting  Manufacturing  Processes 


A display  of  articles  which  in  themselves  are  commonplace  and  do  not  readily  lend  themselves  to  artistic  presentation 
can  be  made  attractive  by  illustrating  in  some  way  the  processes  of  manufacture.  In  the  center  of  this  automobile  tire  window 
is  a rubber  tree,  showing  the  tapping  process.  The  material  in  its  crude  state  and  in  various  stages  of  transformation  is 
shown.  The  processes  of  manufacture  are  made  clear  by  means  of  photographs.  A noteworthy  feature  is  the  tropical  scene 
in  the  background,  in  front  of  which  foliage  is  realistically  arranged. 

Exhibiendo  un  Proceso  de  Manufactura 

Una  exhibicion  de  articulos,  que  por  naturaleza  propia  son  comunes  y que  no  se  prestan  a una  artistica  presentacion, 
puede  hacerse  atrayente  ilustrando  en  alguna  forma  su  proceso  de  manufacturera.  A1  centro  de  esta  vidriera  de  neumaticos 
de  automovil,  hay  un  arbol  de  la  goma,  que  muestVa  la  manera  de  extraer  este  material.  La  substancia  en  estado  crudo  y en 
8us  varias  faces  de  transformacion,  se  exhiben  claramente.  Los  procesos  de  manufactura  se  esclarecen  por  medio  de  foto- 
grafias.  Un  rasgo  digno  de  nota  es  el  fondo,  a cuyo  frente  se  levanta  un  foliaje  de  exuberancia  tropical. 
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Turkish  Bath  Towels 

and 

Bath  Rugs 


The  more  novelty  is  introduced 
into  staple  merchandise,  the 
better  for  the  progressive  mer- 
chant.  Live  stores  now  feature 
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New  York  Office:  Boylston  Mills — Fox  Chase  Mills 

89  Worth  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


instead  of  ordinary  kinds,  and 
stimulate  business  instead  of 
just  waiting  for  trade  on 
“staples”  at  small  profits. 
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thing  that  gives  a store  individuality  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public  in  the  way  it  presents  its  offerings 
to  them,  in  the  way  it  sells  them,  and  in  the  way 
it  closes  the  transaction. 

The  one  particular  branch  of  service  in  which 
we  claim  superiority  is  our  advertising.  And 
herein  we  feel  it  is  the  change  from  the  everlast- 
ing dollar-and-cents  idea,  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
always  trying  to  sell  something  or  induce  the 
public  to  come  in  for  a bargain.  The  infusion  of 
sentiment,  of  general  ideas,  and  news  of  interest 
to  every  woman  has  been  the  aim  of  our  adver- 
tising. We  are  the  only  department  store  in  this 
town  that  does  not  use  comparative  prices  in  our 
advertising.  This  rule  is  absolutely  inflexible,  as 
we  do  not  even  use  them  for  clearance  sales. 

In  the  second  division,  merchandise,  we  feel 
that  we  are  by  all  means  the  leaders  of  the  town 
in  blouses,  women’s  ready-to-wear  and  silks. 

Blouses  are  the  most  obvious  and  the  most 
insistently  visible  object  of  a woman’s  apparel. 
Yet  the  large  variety  of  these  that  a fashionable 
woman  must  have  necessarily  limits  their  price. 
The  unusual  success  of  our  blouse  section  may 
be  attributed  to  the  following  causes:  quick  turn- 
over, few  numbers  of  any  one  style,  and  always 
the  latest  ahead  of  the  other  store. 

Women’s  ready-to-wear,  in  a town  of  this  size, 
is  sold  entirely  according  to  the  lead  of  the  fore- 
most society  women  of  the  city.  Catering  to 
them,  individually  and  collectively,  it  has  been 
our  good  fortune  to  have  supplied  the  garments 
for  nearly  every  society  leader  in  town.  The 
hoi  polloi  flock  to  us  now,  in  the  perfect  assurance 
that  our  garments  are  bound  to  be  accepted  in 
their  social  circles. 

Silks  have  been  most  remarkable  with  us. 
The  semi-annual  sales  of  silks  we  have  held  have 
been  the  biggest  days  any  department  has  ever 
seen  in  this  town.  Regular  business  is  also  far 
out  of  proportion  to  our  share  of  the  town’s  busi- 
ness. This,  we  feel,  is  due,  to  a large  extent,  to 
clever  operation  and  timely  sizing  up  of  market 
conditions.  Thereby  we  have  been  enabled  to  un- 
derprice our  competitors  and  show  merchandise  of 
a character  that  others  could  not  obtain  at  any 
price.  The  Whitehouse  Co., 

Spokane,  Wash. 
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Broad  Policy  of  Service  and  Liberality 

In  what  respect  does  our  store  dominate  in  our 
center?  We  have  been,  and  are,  the  trading  cen- 
ter for  the  better  class  of  trade  in  western  Massa- 
chusetts. Our  broad  policy  of  service  and  lib- 
erality in  dealing  with  customers  has  gained  us 
this  position. 

Forbes  & Wallace, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


Co-operation  Throughout  Store 
Organization 

As  to  the  cause  of  our  success  as  a depart- 
ment store,  we  feel  the  following  factors  to  be 
among  the  most  important: 

First,  the  co-operation  that  exists  to  a great 
degree  among  the  various  members  of  the  organ- 
ization. The  members  of  the  firm  are  interested 
in  all  the  other  people  in  the  store,  and  make  it  a 
point  to  keep  in  touch  with  every  employee.  The 
various  buyers  co-operate  with  each  other,  with 
the  advertising  department,  and  with  the  floor 
managers;  and  the  sales  people,  in  turn,  do  their 
best  to  make  everything  go  smoothly  as  far  as 
lies  in  their  power.  This  is  a very  potent  factor 
in  our  success. 

Another  great  element  is  our  service  to  the 
customer.  We  make  a constant  effort  to  secure 
the  best  class  of  sales  people,  paying  them  larger 
wages,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  give  our  custom- 
ers the  very  best  possible  service.  These  sales 
people  are  trained  to  use  their  own  powers  and 
judgment  to  render  the  most  efficient  and  most 
agreeable  service  possible.  We  consider  these  the 
two  greatest  reasons  for  our  success. 

The  Lasalle  & Koch  Co., 

Toledo,  Ohio. 


Institution  Is  Well  Balanced 

As  to  the  respects  in  which  our  store  dominates 
in  this  community,  and  the  reasons  for  such  leader- 
ship, we  are  very  fortunate  in  having  a very  well- 
balanced  institution.  Practically  all  departments 
in  the  store  are  far  and  away  ahead  of  anything 
else  in  the  city,  due  to  the  fact  that  our  stocks 
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are  larger  and  more  complete  and  our  service 
better,  we  believe,  than  that  offered  by  any  of 
our  competitors. 

The  keystone  of  our  success  has  been  “Widest 
Quality,”  which  is  a byword  in  the  community. 

Our  store  has  been  established  over  seventy- 
three  years,  and  we  have  never  departed  from  the 
high  ideals  of  its  founder,  with  the  result  that  we 
have  the  entire  confidence  of  the  public. 

We  carry  nothing  but  dependable  goods  priced 
conservatively. 

P.  Wiest’s  Sons, 

York,  Pa. 


A Number  of  Causes 

The  causes  that  have,  we  believe,  contributed 
most  largely  to  the  success  we  have  attained  in 
the  thirty-five  years  of  our  business  are: 

The  offering  of  the  highest  quality  of  merchan- 
dise, selected  by  an  efficient  organization,  a well- 
kept  stock  of  staple  goods,  early  presentation  of 
novelties  of  all  kinds  as  selected  by  our  own  rep- 
resentatives, advertisements  that  have  the  im- 
plicit confidence  of  our  patronage  because  of  their 
truthfulness  and  absence  of  misrepresentation, 
provision  for  the  physical  comfort  of  the  cus- 
tomer, generous  aisle  space,  consistently  intelli- 
gent and  courteous  service. 

Woodward  & Lothrop,  Inc., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

4- 

Economisms 


There  are  a number  of  points  to  which  mer- 
chants should  give  personal  study  and  attention 
before  finally  passing  on  architect’s  plans  for  a 
new  store  or  an  addition,  and  in  the  solution  of 
such  problems  the  Economist  freely  offers  its 
assistance. 


There  are  various  conditions  which  in  them- 
selves ought  to  put  merchants 'when  dealing  with 
strangers  on  their  guard  against  signing  con- 
tracts, incurring  pecuniary  obligations,  or  paying 
out  money  to  such  parties. 


No.  9 — Part  of  Fashion  Show  Campaign 

A merchandise  window  which  was  run,  among  several  others,  in  a campaign  by  the  Lindell  Dry  Goods  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
the  display  manager  being  David  B.  Chambers. 

Relacionada  a una  Exposicion  de  Modas 

Una  vidriera  que  constituyo  parte  de  un  extensivo  displiegue  de  mercancias  de  la  Lindell  Dry  Goods  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Fue  arreglada  por  David  B.  Chambers. 
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Manville  Wash  Fabrics  and  Draperies 
A Line  That  Dominates  in  Style  and  Value 


The  Manville  Line  of  Novelty  Wash  Fab- 
rics, Fancy  White  Goods  and  Chambrays 
for  Spring  is  more  varied  and  more  beau- 
tiful than  ever  before.  Dealers  who  know 
and  sell  the  line  have  looked  to  us  for  years 
for  leaders  and  have  not  been  disappointed. 

The  line  offers  advantages  in  attractive  pat- 
terns, superior  qualities  and  moderate  prices 
that  should  not  be  overlooked.  Get  in 
touch  with  your  jobber  now  and  enjoy  the 
full  benefits  of  the  early  Spring  buying. 

Linfeel  Napkins 

have  the  elegance  of  real  linen — at 
a price  that  all  can  afford.  Retailers 
everywhere  who  are  experiencing  dif- 
ficulties in  buying  linen  goods  may 


safely  buy  and  feature  “Linfeel  Napkins.” 
Manville  Draperies  and  Curtain  materials 
have  for  years  established  a standard  of  qual- 
ity combined  with  variety  and  originality  of 
design. 

The  beauty  of  the  goods  and  their  strong 
selling  power  as  a popular-price  feature 
offer  the  best  of  all  magnets  for  profitable 
business. 


Color  Craft  Draperies 

combine  artistry  with  practicability. 
Y our  upholstery  department  will  gain 
new  friends  and  new  profits  as  soon 
as  it  shows  the  beautiful  new  designs 
and  colors. 


George  B.  Duren  & Sons 


57  Leonard  St. 


Selling  Agents 


New  York 


Manville  Chambray 


LINEN  FINISH 
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Dress  Goods  Shown  on  Living  Models 

“Vanity  Fair  Parade”  Ushers  in  Fall  Season  in  Fabric  Departments  of 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Store  with  Gratifying  Results 


SPECIAL  department  displays  and  ar- 
tistic Opening  windows  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a new  season  make  any  store 
interesting  and  inviting.  But  when  living 
models  attired  in  the  way  women,  misses 
and  children  will  dress  correctly  for 
months  to  come  are  employed,  widespread 
interest  is  aroused  and  crowds  are  at- 
tracted to  the  store.  Heretofore,  the  use  of 
living  models  has  been  confined  almost 
wholly  to  the  displaying  of  ready-to-wear 
— garments,  millinery,  shoes  and  acces- 
sories. 

So  far  as  we  know,  Hahne  & Co.,  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  is  the  one  retail  concern  which 
has  utilized  living  models  for  the  increas- 
ing of  interest  in  new  season  dress  ma- 
terials. 

Has  Proved  Its  Merits 

The  plan  was  inaugurated  by  that  store 
last  spring.  The  exhibit  was  entitled  “The 
Vanity  Fair  Parade,”  and  its  good  effect  on 
the  business  of  the  dress  goods,  silks,  wash 
goods  and  white  goods  departments  was  so 
marked  that  the  management  at  once  de- 
cided that  the  fall  season  in  those  depart- 
nents  should  be  opened  in  like  manner,  ex- 
cept that  the  original  program  should  be 
extended. 


This  fall  showing  was  held  throughout 
the  week  before  last,  and  it  proved  so  re- 
sultful that  “The  Vanity  Fair  Parade” 
promises  to  be  a semi-annual  event  for  the 
boosting  of  trade  in  the  fabric  departments 
of  the  Hahne  store  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Each  day  there  was  a performance 
from  10:45  a.  m.  to  12  noon  and  another 
from  2 to  3 p.  m.  On  the  Saturday  even- 
ing there  was  also  a Parade — from  7 to  8 
o’clock.  The  Parade  was  held  in  the  space 
occupied  by  the  dress  fabric  departments 
on  the  street  floor.  While  it  was  an  expo- 
sition of  handsome  and  fashionable  suits, 
coats,  dresses,  skirts  and  waists,  the  ma- 
terials had  due  precedence  over  the  gar- 
ments into  which  they  had  been  made, 
more  especially  as  similar  fabrics  were 
also  displayed  as  fabrics  and  in  a lavish 
yet  tasteful  manner. 

Materials  Featured 

All  of  the  garments  shown  were  prac- 
tical styles,  likely  to  interest  home  sewers 
and  along  the  lines  provided  for  by  the 
paper  pattern  concerns.  The  character  of 
the  materials  and  how  much  they  could  be 
bought  for  were  made  clear  to  the  specta- 
tors by  means  of  a program  which  was 
freely  distributed. 

Each  of  the  models  carried  a card  bear- 
ing a number  corresponding  with  the  num- 
ber preceding  the  description  of  the  gar- 
ment in  the  program.  This  description  in- 
cluded the  kind  of  materials  and  trimming, 
the  width  of  the  fabric  and  the  number  of 


yards  required  for  the  garment,  together 
with  the  price  per  yard.  The  cards,  about 
3 in.  in  diameter,  were  carried  by  each 
model  on  the  back  of  her  gloved  hand, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a wrist 
watch,  the  figures  being  sufficiently  large 
to  be  read  by  any  spectator. 

How  Descriptions  Were  Worded 

Of  the  91  descriptions  on  the  program, 
we  print  the  following  as  an  example: 

Model  61 — Evening  dress,  a combination  of 
gold  cloth  and  net,  surplice  waist  effect,  under 
tunic  heavily  embroidered  in  silver,  finished  with 
velvet  ribbon  girdle.  Material  required,  2 yd. 
flouncing  at  $2.25;  % yd.  gold  metal  cloth,  $1.25; 
2 yd.  tulle  at  $1.59;  2 yd.  silver  metal  cloth  at 
$1.25  a yard;  2 14  yd.  velvet  ribbon  at  39  cents  a 
yard;  4 yd.  braid  at  19  cents  a yard. 

The  only  reference  to  other  lines  was 
the  announcement  that  the  fur  sets  worn 
were  from  the  fur  department,  on  the  sec- 
ond floor. 

Arrangement  of  Platform 

It  is  doubtful  if  a fashion  show  could 
have  been  staged  to  better  advantage  than 
this  Vanity  Fair  Parade.  As  above  stated, 
it  was  held  on  the  street  floor,  in  the  midst 
of  the  fabric  departments.  A stage  was 
constructed  on  the  tops  of  two  of  the  fix- 
tures, each  about  40  ft.  long,  the  width  of 
each  being  temporarily  extended  to  about 
8 ft. 

The  cross  aisle  between  the  ends  of  the 
fixtures  was  bridged  for  the  occasion,  so 
as  to  connect  the  two  platforms.  Besides 


Department  heads  who  desire  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  salespeople  will  cut  out  this  unusually  broadening 
and  helpful  summary  and  post  it  where  all  tljeir  assistants  can  see  it. 
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We  wish  to  draw  particular  attention 
to  our  line  of 

COLORED  LINENS  for  SPRING 


Featuring 

“NON  SHRINK  LINEN” 

A 36  inch  rich  lustrous  dress  linen  in 
all  the  prevailing  shades 


NOVELTY  HANDKERCHIEF  LINENS 

Plain  colors,  stripes,  dots,  etc. 


COLORED  RAMIES 

Complete  color  assortments  of 
36"  and  45"  cloths 


TURTLE  BROS. 


55-57  White  St. 

PARIS 


NEW  YORK 

BELFAST 
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| Farley,  Harvey  & Co.  | 

103  FranklinlStreet  j 

I New  York  S 

Linens 

Very  Unusual  Lines  SPOT  DELIVERY  j 

1 j 

| All  Linen  j 

Crashes — Towels — Napkins — Damasks  ! 

1 ! 

I i 

i s 

1 1 

i § 

No.  8000 — 70-Inch  BleachedjUnionyjDamask 
5 22-Inch  Napkins  to  Match 

'(The  best  value  in  this  market) 

j Spring  [Delivery 


j French  Serges — All  widths — Spring  delivery 
Full  Line  Colors,  including 
Navy — Burgundy — Plum 

I ! 

1 I 
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Nathan,  Weiner  & Co.,  Inc. 

IMPOR TERS 

257  Fourth  Ave.,  Eagle  Bldg.,  New  York 

37-40-42  in.  CHIFFON  VELVETS 

stUSlin.  VELVETEENS 


38-40  In.  SILK  DRESS  PLUSHES 
IN  ALL  SHADES  FOR  FALL,  1916 


KNITTED— Not  Woven— WORSTED 

JERSEY  CLOTH 

In  Fancies  and  Full  Range  of  Colors 

NEARFUR 

An  imitation  fur  in  strips 
Various  widths  in  fur  shades 

TINGUE  MFG.  CO.,  120  East  25th  St.,  N.  Y. 


MEANS  JUST  WHAT  IT  SAYS 


Whenever  bought  or  sold  “NOFADE”  Printed  Cotton  Fabrics  are 
unconditionally  guaranteed  not  to  fade,  from  washing , sunlight  or 
perspiration. 

Ask  for  samples  of  “NOFADE”  at 
16%  and  21  cents  a yard 
Put  up  in  double  fold,  25  yards  to  a piece. 

NOFADE  TEXTILE  MILLS,  27  Broadway,  New  York 
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adding  to  the  length  of  the  promenade,  this 
bridge  gave  a decorative  touch  to  the 
promenade,  as  it  was  four  steps  higher 
than  the  level  of  the  platforms,  so  as  to 
permit  of  easy  passage  beneath  it. 

White  material,  about  a yard  wide, 
was  laid  on  each  side  of  the  platform,  and 
potted  plants  and  festoons  of  autumn 
i leaves  were  used  as  decorations. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  platform,  adjoin- 
ing a wall,  was  a dressing  room  for  the 
models. 

An  Example  to  Fabric  Men 

Readers  of  the  Economist  will  recog- 
nize in  this  clever  and  effective  display  of 
fabrics  an  idea  which  our  Fabric  Section 
has  presented  at  various  times  in  a par- 
ticularly forcible  way.  This  is,  that  when 
a woman  buys  material  for  a suit,  a dress 
or  other  garment,  it  is  the  finished 
product  that  she  has  in  mind,  whereas  too 
frequently  all  the  average  salesman — and 
often  the  average  department  head  and 
the  average  adman — thinks  of  is  just  so 
many  yards  of  goods.  All  fabric  depart- 
ment managers  may  not  be  in  a position  to 
conduct  a Style  Show  with  living  models, 
yet  they  can  apply  the  suggestion  pre- 
sented by  the  Hahne  Co.’s  Vanity  Fair 
Parade.  There  may  be  other  effective 
ways  of  showing  the  public  how  yard 
goods  may  be  used  and  of  arousing  a de- 
sire to  use  them.  At  least,  the  consumer’s 
view  can  be  conveyed  to  the  salespeople. 
And  that  in  itself  will  prove  a long  step 
forward. 

♦ 

Pile  Fabrics 


Erect  Pile  and  Chiffon  Velvets  Have 
the  Call — Velveteens  Steady 

Recent  developments  in  the  market  for 
pile  fabrics  serve  to  intensify  the  unusual 
conditions  that  have  ruled  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war. 

An  advance  of  two  points  per  kilo  in 
schappe  silk,  from  which  popular-priced 
velvets  are  made,  clearly  indicates  that 
prices  will  be  advanced  from  20  to  25  per 
cent  for  1917  deliveries. 

As  only  one  month  remains  of  the  fis- 
cal year  of  1916,  velvet  mills  are  making 
deliveries  of  goods  sold  and  estimating 
costs  for  next  year. 

Favored  Weaves 

There  is  no  change  in  the  position  of 
weaves.  Erect  pile  and  chiffon  velvets 
have  the  call.  Velveteens  are  in  steady 
request.  Importers  of  English  velveteens 
in  the  finished  state  and  converters  who 
buy  in  the  gray  from  English  mills  and 
have  their  importations  finished  here  re- 
port that  deliveries  will  be  late. 

Corduroys  are  doing  better.  A short- 
age of  dress  fabrics  for  popular-priced 
selling  has  resulted  in  a better  demand  for 
corduroys,  especially  for  children’s  wear. 

Imitation  furs  continue  to  hold  a strong 
place. 

Silk  plushes  show  no  falling  off  in  pop- 
ularity. Mohair  plushes  and  mohair 
plush  trimmings  are  in  steady  request. 
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Silks  Continue  Active 


Demand  in  Excess  of  Production  with 
Prices  Very  Firm 

The  demand  for  silks  continues  to  be 
in  excess  of  production.  Prices  are  firm 
and  a large  distribution  is  looked  for  dur- 
ing the  coming  spring  and  summer  sea- 
sons, the  periods  which  are  now  engag- 
ing the  attention  both  of  producers  and  of 
large  buyers. 

The  advance  sales  sheets  of  manufac- 
turers show  a phenomenally  large  volume 
of  orders  booked,  which  include  an  unusu- 
ally large  range  of  fancies. 

In  many  instances  manufacturers  place 
a limit  on  the  number  of  pieces  to  be  sold 
to  any  one  purchaser,  and  it  is  thought 
that  there  will  be  no  change  in  this  policy 
in  the  immediate  future. 

As  is  generally  known,  there  is  a short- 
age of  labor,  and  this  is  an  important  fac- 
tor in  keeping  down  production.  It  is 
stated  that  in  some  factories  not  over  75 
per  cent  of  the  looms  are  running. 

Raw  Silk  High 

Prices  of  raw  silk  continue  high.  Silk 
manufacturers  both  here  and  abroad  con- 
tinue to  buy  in  small  quantities  and  this 


action  on  their  part  tends  to  sustain  prices, 
as  there  is  no  long  period  of  inactivity. 

Broadly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that 
sales  of  silks  are  larger  than  was  the  case 
one  year  ago  at  this  time,  many  buyers 
having  ordered  from  designs  shown  in 
advance  of  fall  collections. 

Indicated  Styles 

It  can  be  safely  said  that  styles  for 
1917  were  never  so  varied.  A vogue  of 
silks  and  the  absence  of  the  usual  woolen 
novelties,  due  to  the  war,  has  given  oppor- 
tunity for  silk  stylers  and  artists  to  de- 
velop a large  variety  of  attractive  styles. 

Stripes  in  variety  continue  in  popular- 
ity. Both  narrow  and  wide  widths  have 
been  taken  up.  Not  infrequently  wide 
stripes  with  wide  spacings  are  associated 
with  coin  dots.  These  designs,  by  the  way, 
are  highly  regarded  by  artists  and  manu- 
facturers for  next  year. 

Checks  also  are  confidently  offered. 
Checker-board  formations  are  one  style 
and  occasionally  these  have  an  over-dec- 
oration of  small  flowers.  Then,  too,  block 
checks  are  formed  by  the  assembling  of 
small  checks  made  up  of  harmonious 
colors. 

Some  plaids  are  shown.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  the  colors  selected  for 


Illustrating  the  Vogue  of  Velvet  and  Fur  Fabrics  for  Luxurious  Outer  Wear 
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♦ SORORITY  ♦ 

WHITE  FABRICS 


attractiveness  and  good  value  or  k bor- 
ority  maintain  tlie  reputation  of  your 
department. 

Market  conditions  demand  that  you  pro- 
tect yourself  as  to  price  and  delivery. 
Anticipate  your  wants  — Order  now. 
Sorority 

English  Long  Cloth 
(; Special  “ Doe  Skin * Finish) 

Lingerie 

English  Nainsooks 
Novelty  White  Fah  ncs 
Lmen  La' 


Cambric; 
Piq  ues 
Voiles 
Lawns 


Colored  Wash 
• ncs 


Lwns 


We  Shall  Be  Pleased  to  Send  Samples 


ORK 


JAMES  ELLIOTT  & CO.,  INC. 

370  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers 

Irish  and  Scotch  Linens, 

Table  Damasks,  Napkins,  Crashes 
Dress  Linens,  White  Goods,  Quilts, 
Handkerchiefs 


GRANITE  LINEN  COMPANY 

Manufacturers 

Huck  Towels,  Art  Crashes,  Damasks, 
Towelings. 


V elvets,  Plushes,  Velveteens,  Golfette  Cords, 

& -’sr-sr  ? Corduroys  -g.  . . 


* t .in  rc* 

. — — Velvet 

. 

Sole  Sidling  Agents  for 

THE  AMERICAN  VELVET  COMPANY 
Stonington,  Conn- 

A.Wimpf.heimer.  g.  B r.q 

Established  1845 

450  to  460  Fourth  Ave.  At  31st  St.  NEW  YORK 


TAKE  INVENTORY  EASY 


SEE  YARDS  RIGHT 


4 TO  DO 

Get  This  on  Approval 
Measures  Cloth,  Laces,  Trimmings 
and  Rihbons  without  unwinding 

PUTNAM’S  IMPROVED  CLOTH  CHART 

Price  $12.00  Parcel  Post,  on  Approval 

THE  A.  E.  PUTNAM  CO., 

DEPT.  E Washington,  Iowa 


Farley,  Harvey  & Co. 

103  Franklin  Street 

New  York 


Importers 


DRESS 

GOODS 


Dry  Goods 


* THE  ■*- 


Pile  Fabrics 
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plaids  are  of  rather  soft  tones,  except 
when  applied  to  sport  fabrics. 

Trailing  vines  and  a long  range  of 
fancy  figures  have  been  chosen  by  design- 
ers for  what  will  probably  be  the  largest 
showing  of  fancy  silks  during  recent  sea- 
sons. 

Color  Range  Ample 

In  regard  to  colors  a surprise  awaits 
the  buyer  of  silks  for  the  spring  season. 
So  far  as  printings  are  concerned,  the 
color  range  is  ample  and  the  combinations 
were  never  more  artistic.  For  dress  silks 
pastels  have  important  representation. 
Many  combinations  of  blue  and  white  are 
seen  and  printers  emphasize  the  clearness 
and  purity  of  the  white. 

Taffetas  Prominent 

As  for  weaves,  it  is  certain  that  taffe- 
tas will  have  a large  distribution.  As  is 
generally  known,  taffetas  are  well  suited 
to  the  prevailing  styles  in  dress. 

As  taffetas  lend  themselves  to  the  pro- 
duction of  fancy  weaves  they  will  be  fa- 
vored by  all  manufacturers  of  fancy  dress 
silks.  Radiums  will  also  have  important 
attention  and  it  is  predicted  that  habutais 
will  be  taken  up  by  printers,  because  of 
their  comparatively  low  cost  of  production. 

Orders  from  individual  buyers  for 
chiffon  crepes  in  some  cases  total  from 
$75,000  to  $85,000  for  spring  deliveries. 
Voiles,  too,  are  selling  well,  and  sheer 
weaves  are  indicated  for  a large  distribu- 
tion. 

As  showing  the  broad  movement  of 
silks  for  next  spring,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  tussah  weaves,  in  variety,  are  every- 
where favorably  mentioned  for  sport  wear. 
Not  only  are  they  being  taken  in  solid 
colors,  but  they  are  highly  regarded  in 
printed  form. 

Unless  all  signs  fail,  the  sale  of  silks 
for  sport  wear  for  next  spring  will  total 
a larger  yardage  than  was  distributed  dur- 
ing the  silk  year  beginning  July  15,  1915, 
and  ending  July  15,  1916. 

♦ 

Woolens  and  Worsteds 

Manufacturers  Will  Only  Contract  for 
Delivery  Within  Limited  Period 

Viewed  as  a whole,  the  dress  goods 
market  reveals  conditions  very  similar  to 
those  found  in  other  divisions  of  textiles. 
It  is  what  might  be  called  a period  market, 
because  manufacturers  are  only  willing  to 
make  contracts  for  delivery  in  a short 
period,  instead  of  selling  the  output  of  a 
mill  for  six  months  ahead  as  formerly. 

Serges  in  Short  Supply 

The  market  is  short  of  fine  French 
serges.  Only  recently  a leading  producer 
of  fine  French  serges  advanced  prices  from 
21/2  cents  to  5 cents  per  yard  according  to 
the  quality.  After  selling  a few  thousand 
pieces  he  then  withdrew  all  the  numbers 
from  sale. 

This  action  was  made  possible  for  four 
reasons : 

First,  prices  for  raw  wool  remain  high 
and  strong  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all 
desirable  counts  of  worsted  yarns. 

mm*. 


Second,  there  is  both  a domestic  and  a 
foreign  demand  for  serges  of  all  qualities 
which  have  become  the  chief  staple  in  dress 
goods  both  here  and  abroad. 

Third,  the  majority  of  mills  producing 
serges  are  unable  to  operate  over  75  per 
cent  of  their  looms  because  of  the  indif- 
ference of  operatives  to  steady  employ- 
ment. Due  to  the  shortage  of  labor  opera- 
tives know  that  they  can  take  a short  leave 
of  absence  with  the  certainty  of  being  rein- 
stated on  their  return. 

Fourth,  fine  French  serges  make  up  to 
advantage  in  simple  dresses.  Speaking 
from  a style  standpoint,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  fabrics  suitable  for  dresses  are  in  fa- 
vor in  all  home  and  foreign  fashion  cen- 
ters. 

Mixtures  Selling  Well 

Next  to  plain  dress  goods,  mixtures  are 
doing  well  for  spring.  Dress  goods  buyers 


Economist  photo  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 

Prize-Winning  Gown 

Of  orchid  poult  de  soie  with  barre  stripes  in 
white.  This  creation  by  Mme.  Marguerite,  from 
silk  manufactured  by  J.  A.  Migel,  was  awarded  a 
prize  of  $1,000  at  a recent  competition  in  Chicago. 


who  recently  returned  from  London  ex- 
press a belief  that  unobtrusive  mixtures 
will  receive  fair  attention. 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Due  to 
the  absence  of  the  customary  creation  of 
fancy  dress  goods  in  France  and  in  Ger- 
many buyers  have  drawn  upon  the  English 
markets,  in  which  mixtures  have  been  suc- 
cessfully featured  for  years. 

For  Suits  and  Coats 

Merchant  tailors,  too,  who  cater  to  the 
advance  trade  have  been  stocking  mixtures 
for  fall  and  winter,  both  in  suitings  and  in 
overcoatings. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  manufac- 
turers of  fancy  and  of  semi-fancy  dress 
goods  are  advocating  light  and  medium- 
light  mixtures  for  spring  wear,  and  such 
fabrics  have  been  selected  by  makers  up 
of  ready-to-wear  garments. 

Interest  in  Sport  Fabrics 

Sport  styles  are  clearly  indicated  for 
another  successful  run  next  spring  and 
summer.  Buyers  confidently  look  forward 
to  a good  sale  of  sport  skirts  and  are  taking 
up  fancy  stripes  and  checks  suitable  for 
such  a purpose.  From  present  indications 
the  distribution  of  separate  skirts  will  be 
of  gratifying  proportions  next  year. 

With  dresses  indicated  for  a large  sale 
and  a continued  interest  in  sport  skirts,  it 
follows  that  separate  coats  will  be  in 
demand.  Accordingly  manufacturers  of 
coating  fabrics  are  preparing  lines  of 
fancies  in  rather  bright  colors. 

Stripes  are  being  developed  in  a variety 
of  widths  and  colors  on  white  grounds,  and 
black  checks  are  advocated  in  such  strong 
color  combinations  as  black  and  yellow. 


Retailers  and  Trademarks 

Trademarking  creates  standardiza- 
tion. 

Successful  standardization  can  be 
built  only  on  merit. 

Merit,  consistently  and  continuously 
advertised,  gives  trademark  value  to 
manufacturer,  merchant  and  consumer. 

Goods  thus  manufactured,  merchan- 
dised, advertised  and  trademarked 
have  a place  in  the  well-balanced  re- 
tail stock,  and  the  Dry  Goods  Econo- 
mist commends  such  merchandise  to 
the  attention  of  retailers. 

Furthermore,  great  as  is  the  power 
of  the  retailer’s  own  name  locally,  he 
can  benefit  by  the  effort  and  outlay  of 
the  makers  of  meritorious  trademarked 
and  advertised  articles,  so  long  as  in 
each  of  his  departments  he  selects  the 
brands  which  are  best  suited  to  his 
own  conditions  and  to  the  require- 
ments of  his  community  and  on  which 
he  can  make  an  adequate  profit. 

Realizing  the  advantages  which  re- 
tailers, large  and  small  can  derive 
from  due  recognition  of  these  facts,  the 
Economist  will,  as  in  the  past,  adhere 
to  this  attitude  in  regard  to  trade- 
marked  merchandise. 
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YoSan  pontined  means  that  the  daring 
has  become  more  darings  ravishing 
beauty  more  ravishing,,  inspiration  of 
design  more  infinitCo 

YoSan  alone  is  a glorified  gossamer 
web  of  natural  silk  that  9twonld  seem 
had  been  woven  on  a fairy  loom 
YoSan  pontined  becomes  a gowning 
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White  Goods 

Indications  Point  to  a Strong  Spring 
and  Summer  Season 

White  goods  are  in  excellent  demand, 
both  for  immediate  and  for  future  deliv- 
ery. 

Noting  the  congested  conditions  with 
bleachers,  the  firm  prices  now  ruling  for 
gray  clothes,  and  the  broadening  demand 
for  white  goods  generally,  retailers  are 
still  buying  fair  quantities  for  immediate 
selling,  notwithstanding  the  1916  season 
for  buying  white  goods  has  ended. 

Spring  Contracts  Placed 

Some  specialty  houses  state  that  the 
bulk  of  their  contracts  for  spring  deliv- 
ery has  been  placed,  and  that  they  are 
now  considering  weaves  and  prices  for  the 
spring  season  of  1918. 

Manufacturers  say  that  they  have  or- 
ders for  white  goods  running  well  into  the 
spring,  and  that  from  present  indications 
there  will  be  a continuous  demand  at  firm 
prices. 

In  some  instances,  converters  have  cut 
down  orders  approximately  one-half,  espe- 
cially those  from  firms  that  buy  for  spec- 
ulation. Domestic  converters  report  that 
bleacheries  in  England  are  so  well  supplied 
with  contracts  that  some  English  goods 
are  being  sent  here  in  the  gray  to  be 
bleacheu  and  finished. 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  some  converters  are  selling  their 
spot  gray  cloths  instead  of  converting 
them,  as  small  converters  who  are  without 


stock  are  willing  to  pay  a premium  for  the 
wanted  cloths. 

The  Favored  Weaves 

There  is  an  excellent  demand  for  nain- 
sook boxed  in  10  to  12-yd.  lengths  for  the 
making  of  underwear,  and  this  demand  is 
expected  to  continue. 

Voiles  head  the  list  of  favored  weaves, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will  hold 
first  place  during  next  spring  and  summer. 
In  plain  form  they  will  sell  freely.  Orna- 
mented with  stripes  and  other  decorations, 
they  are  certain  to  have  a large  distribu- 
tion for  sheer  waists  and  summer  dresses. 

This  statement  is  confirmed  by  the 
large  orders  for  chiffon  silk  crepes  now  be- 
ing placed  for  next  spring. 

Organdies  continue  to  be  taken  by  con- 
verters, but  only  in  quantities  usually  ap- 
portioned to  such  comparatively  fragile 
weaves.  Mercerized  batiste  is  also  in 
favor. 

Big  Distribution  of  Skirtings 

The  opinion  is  general  that  white  skirt- 
ings will  have  a large  sale  next  year.  Evi- 
dence of  this  belief  is  found  in  the  large 
orders  placed  for  sheer  fabrics  suitable  for 
blouses,  which  naturally  require  a sepa- 
rate skirt. 

Then,  too,  a variety  of  weaves  in  skirt- 
ings is  being  developed  for  next  spring  and 
summer.  For  example,  plain  high-class 
gabardines  of  a quality  that  will  tailor 
to  advantage  are  generally  indorsed. 

Gabardine  grounds,  embellished  with 
^tripes,  checks,  coin  dots  and  other  fancy 


forms  of  weaving,  are  also  finding  favor. 
Jacquards  are  gaining  in  strength. 

Fancy  pique  weaves  will  be  generally 
accepted  as  a novelty.  Poplins  will  have  a 
large  sale,  and  adaptations  from  butchers’ 
linen  are  certain  to  have  recognition  both 
for  skirts  and  for  simple  dresses. 

f 

Linens  in  Short  Supply 

Shortage  of  Labor  Affects  Production, 
Though  Flax  Is  Now  Plentiful 

The  situation  in  New  York  linen  trade 
circles  shows  no  improvement.  Advices 
from  Irish  and  Scotch  manufacturing  cen- 
ters are  to  the  effect  that  the  recent  receipt 
of  large  quantities  of  flax  has  assured  the 
spinners  sufficient  raw  material  to  keep 
them  busy  until  April  or  May,  1917.  Nev- 
ertheless, this  has  no  influence  on  immedi- 
ate conditions. 

One  prominent  importer,  when  asked 
what  effect  the  new  flax  supplies  would 
have  upon  the  supply  of  the  finished  ar- 
ticle, replied: 

Means  Limited  Buying 

“Yes,  they  have  got  the  flax  now,  and 
they  are  getting  the  price,  too.  At  the 
figures  we  are  compelled  to  pay  we  can- 
not afford  to  buy  linen  goods  freely  to-day. 

“As  a case  in  point,”  he  continued,  “I 
retailed  a certain  quality  of  all-linen  8/4 
tablecloth  at  $2  before  the  war.  To-day, 
in  order  to  get  the  same  amount  of  profit 
out  of  this  tablecloth,  I am  compelled  to 
ask  $3.75  for  it.  Really,  I think  the  situa- 


No.  1 0 — An  Inspirational  Motif 

Several  unusual  ideas  are  apparent  in  this  window.  The  somewhat  idealized  figure  in  the  center  panel  would  make  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  average  woman,  suggesting  to  her  the  way  she  would,  at  least,  like  to  look,  and  might  look  if  she  bought 
some  of  the  merchandise.  The  recessed  shelves  on  the  two  side  panels  are  unique,  and  help  materially  to  emphasize  the 
accessory  merchandise.  This  highly  commendable  display  is  by  William  A.  Gillies,  display  manager  for  the  Shepard-Norwell 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Un  Motivo  Inspirado 

Hay  varias  brillantes  ideas  en  esta  vidriera.  La  figura,  algo  simbolica,  del  centro,  se  encamina  a causar  una  gran  impre- 
sion  en  la  mujer,  pues  le  sugestiona  la  manera  como  ella  se  veria  si  comprara  alguno  de  los  articulos  que  alii  se  muestran.  Las 
exhibiciones  laterales  sirven  para  dar  mayor  realce  a la  importancia  de  los  articulos.  Esta  notable  vidriera  se  debe  a William 
A.  Gillies,  director  de  exhibiciones  de  la  Shepard-Norwell  Co.,de  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


Eye  Appeal  And  Quality  Feel 
Win  Every  Woman9 s Fancy 


has  the  elegance  that  appeals  to  the  discriminating 
purchaser.  Its  rich,  lustrous  loveliness  is  irresist- 
ible. And  it  is  soft — luxuriously  soft — yet  super- 
latively sturdy. 

No  wonder  more  and  more  women  are  looking  for,  asking 
for,  insisting  upon  the  Sol  Satin  label  in  the  garments  they  buy. 


No  wonder  Sol  Satin  is  a lining  counter  attraction  that 
spells  patronage  and  profits 

Leading  makers  of  fine  garments  know  that  the  exquisite 
quality,  the  fast  color,  permanent  finish  and  lasting  durability 
of  Sol  Satin  are  the  short  cut  to  sales  and  satisfaction. 

Remember  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  Sol  Satin.  Em- 
phatically there  is  no  lining  just  as  good.  So  take  no  chances. 
Specify  Sol  Satin  lining  for  your  Wraps,  Coats,  Dresses,  Petti- 
coats, Suits,  Skirts  and  Waists  and  purchase  from  makers  of 
known  integrity. 

Protect  yourself  and  your  customers  by  seeing  that  the 
name  Sol  Satin  is  on  the  back  of  every  yard  of  material  you 
buy. 


S.  M.  HEXTER  & CO. 


NEW  YORK 


SOLE  OWNERS 

CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO 
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tion  is  appalling.  In  some  of  the  cotton 
damasks  and  other  weaves  which  have 
been  substituted  for  all-linen  goods,  we 
are  compelled  to  pay  to-day  quite  as  much, 
and  in  some  cases  more,  for  all-cotton 
goods  than  we  formerly  paid  for  all-linen 
goods.” 

This  is  in  part  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  Middling  Upland  grade  of  raw  cot- 
ton is  now  quoted  in  Belfast  at  the  equiva- 
lent of  19  cts.  per  lb.,  while  finer  grades 
are  much  higher. 

Comparative  Costs 

From  another  source  the  Economist 
learns  that  there  is  little  possibility  of 
exaggeration  in  the  importer’s  statement 
above  quoted.  Manufacturers  of  all-linen 
goods  describe  the  increase  in  cost  of  pro- 
duction, due  to  higher  raw  materials  and 
labor,  as  fully  110  per  cent,  and  to  this 
the  American  importer  must  add  35  per 
cent  duty.  Thus,  on  one  grade  of  cloth 
which  cost  20  pence  to  manufacture  in 
July,  1914,  the  present  cost  of  production 
is  from  41  to  42  pence. 

In  United  States  currency  these 
amounts  are  equivalent  to  about  40  cents 
and  82  to  84  cents  respectively.  The  duty 
is  levied,  of  course,  on  the  basis  of  mar- 
ket value  at  time  of  importation. 

Imports  Not  Large 

As  to  the  quality  of  goods  now  coming 
forward,  a local  importer  stated  that 
where  he  formerly  received  a shipment 
every  alternate  week,  he  considers  himself 
lucky  if  he  gets  one  each  month.  Another 
importer  told  of  receiving  a shipment  in 
July  and  the  next  in  the  latter  part  of 
September,  with  nothing  between. 
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Cotton  Dress  Goods 

Large  Orders  Placed  for  Spring  at 
Advances  Over  Last  Year 

The  orders  placed  for  spring  with  man- 
ufacturers and  converters  of  cotton  dress 
goods  total  a larger  volume  than  was  the 
case  at  this  time  last  year. 

With  French  producers  showing  com- 
paratively limited  collections,  and  English 
offerings  restricted  because  of  the  war, 
buyers  generally  have  naturally  drawn 
upon  the  domestic  market  for  their  initial 
spring  purchases. 

Distributors  in  foreign  countries  whose 
ports  are  open  to  the  reception  of  Ameri- 
can merchandise  have  also  made  liberal 
purchases  in  this  market.  Evidence  of 
this  is  found  in  the  withdrawal  from  sale 
of  some  lines  and  the  naming  of  deliver- 
ies as  late  as  March  and  April  next  for 
woven  colored  cotton  dress  goods,  which 
are  in  high  favor. 

Prices  Advanced 

Some  manufacturers  have  advanced  the 
prices  of  wrnven  colored  cotton  dress  goods. 
This  was  necessary  because  of  the  ad- 
vance in  price  of  colored  cotton  yarns  and 
of  artificial  silk  used  for  illuminating  pur- 
poses. Moreover,  dyes  such  as  are  used  by 
manufacturers  are  only  procurable  at  fab- 
ulous prices. 

Manufacturers  of  colored  cotton  goods 
have  now  completely  used  up  dyes  bought 
at  figures  ruling  before  the  war,  and  must 
now  pay  the  higher  rates. 

Printers,  too,  have  materially  increased 
their  advance  orders  as  compared  with  this 
time  one  year  ago.  Buyers  who  place  ad- 


vance orders  for  early  openings  have  com- 
pleted their  initial  purchases.  The  in- 
creased business  booked  by  printers  is  due 
in  part  to  the  attractive  styles  offered. 

The  continued  advance  in  the  raw  cot- 
ton market,  bringing  prices  for  early  de- 
liveries above  16  Y>  cents  is  causing 
anxiety  alike  to  manufacturers  and  dis- 
tributors. The  upward  movement  is 
predicated  on  unfavorable  crop  reports, 
the  prospect  of  increased  exports  and  the 
ability  of  farmers  to  hold  their  cotton  in 
the  hope  of  still  higher  figures. 

The  Favored  Designs 

As  regards  designs,  there  is,  as  yet,  no 
pronounced  movement  in  any  direction. 
One  order  amounting  to  $4,000  included 
some  fifty  numbers.  Checks,  plaids,  mod- 
est stripes,  coin  dots  and  geometrical  fig- 
ures are  called  for  in  all  the  orders  thus 
far  placed. 

Persians  are  one  of  the  revivals  in 
printings,  and  have  met  with  success  as 
a novelty.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  persians  are  included  in  the 
collections  shown  by  leading  printers. 

Floral  printings  practically  foot  the 
list,  having  been  overshadowed  by  newer 
patterns  and  combinations.  Printers  who 
featured  florals  exclusively  during  the 
present  year  had  a poor  season. 

Awning  stripes  in  strong  shades  have 
given  way  to  less  obtrusive  widths  and 
colors,  which  are  selling  freely  in  wide  va- 
riety. Coin  dots  are  a novelty,  both  in 
sheer  and  in  heavy  cloths. 

In  weaves,  voiles  hold  first  place,  and 
they  will  finish  the  season  strong. 

Sport  skirtings  are  everywhere  pre- 

( Continued  on  page  83) 


No.  1 1 — A Good  Sale  Window 

One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  the  display  man  is  to  arrange  a stocky  window  that  is  really  attractive.  This  is  largely 
due  to  the  prevalence  of  the  opinion,  before  the  value  of  artistic  arrangement  was  fully  realized,  that  in  order  to  give  the 
impression  that  the  store  contained  an  ample  quantity  of  merchandise  it  was  necessary  to  crowd  the  windows  to  the  fullest 
extent.  In  the  above  window  the  impression  of  quantity  is  given,  and  yet  the  arrangement  is  well-balanced  and  artistic. 
This  display  was  made  for  Hochschild,  Kohn  & Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  by  A.  C.  Barker,  display  manager. 

En  Relacion  a una  Venta  Extraordinaria 

Una  de  las  mas  dificiles  tareas  del  ecargado  de  las  exhibiciones,  es  la  de  presentar  en  forma  agradable  una  vidriera  repleta 
de  mercancias.  Esto  se  debe  principalmente  a la  opinion  prevalecente,  antes  de  que  se  apreciara  el  valor  de  un  arreglo  artistico, 
de  que  para  causar  la  impresion  de  que  la  tienda  estaba  bien  surtida,  era  necesario  llenar  por  completo  sus  vidrieras  de  articu- 
1 os.  En  la  presente  vidriera  se  da  la  impresion  de  cantidad;  sin  embargo,  el  arreglo  esta  muy  bien  balanceado  y es  artistico  en 
alto  grado.  Este  trabajo  se  debe  a A.  C.  Barker,  director  de  exhibiciones  de  la  tienda  de  Hochschild,  Kohn  & Co.,  de  Balti- 
more, Maryland. 
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LININGS 

Values  are  determined  by  comparison. 

Since  1881  Gilbert’s  Linings  have  been  recognized  in  the 
trade  as  standard. 

We  are  the  sole  owners,  converters  and  distributors  of  the 
Gilberta  Brand  Linings. 

We  have  the  best  range  of  correct  and  up-to-date  shades  of 
any  house  in  the  trade. 

We  specialize  in  hard-to-match  shades. 

We  are  the  distributors  to  the  Dry  Goods  Trade  of 

Geo.  S.  Cox  & Bro.  Celebrated  Hair  Cloths 

Put  up 

Not  in  the  Old  Way  But  in  the  New  Way 

Heavy — stiff  like  a board  Light — Soft  like  a lace 

80  yards  to  the  piece  40  and  20  yards  to  the  piece. 

Cox’s  Hair  Cloth  never  loses  its  elasticity.  Hair  never  comes  out;  it’s 
tied  fast- 

We  are  also  distributors  to  the  Trade  of  Winner  Satin,  made  in  32  inches  in 
Black  and  Colors;  also  36  inches  in  Black — put  up  in  30  and  60  yard  pieces. 
Winner  Satin  is  guaranteed  to  outwear  the  material  of  the  garment  in 
which  it  is  used  as  a lining.  A comparison  of  this  fabric  with  others  will 
show  that  Winner  Satin  is  made  so  as  to  carry  out  its  guarantee. 

The  H.  B.  Claflin  Corporation,  New  York 

H.  P.  BONTIES,  Pres. 

Wholesale  Exclusively.  Not  affiliated  with  any  Retail  Enterprise  Anywhere 


The  House  of 
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Silk  Sale  Without  Price  Comparisons 

Indianapolis  Store’s  Annual  Event  in  Silks  Has  Proved  Remarkably 
Successful,  Even  Though  Held  in  Christmas  Selling  Period 

Written  for  the  Dry  Goods  Economist  by  Horace  E.  Ryan,  Advertising  Man- 
ager for  L.  S.  Ayres  & Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


TO  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  one  grew  before  is  proverb- 
ially a laudable  achievement,  espe- 
cially if,  in  the  growing,  other  profitable 
crops  are  not  neglected.  Thus  do  we 
justify  the  L.  S.  Ayres  & Co.  Sale  of  Silks 
in  December. 

This  annual  sale  will  soon  be  ten  years 
old,  and  in  no  essential  has  it  been  altered 
in  plan  since  its  birth,  except  in  the  elim- 
ination of  comparative  prices,  which  was 
an  innovation  in  1915. 

Until  1906  it  was  a habit  of  the  Ayres 
store  to  start  December  with  a more  or 
less  vigorous  exploitation  of  holiday 
goods,  but  in  spite  of  our  admonition  to 
“buy  it  early,”  there  was  more  or  less  of 
a lull  during  the  first  week  of  the  month. 

Success  from  Start 

Our  president,  Mr.  F.  M.  Ayres,  sug- 
gested the  advisability  of  a silk  sale  at  this 
date,  and,  in  spite  of  some  opposition 
within  the  organization,  and,  later,  con- 
siderable criticism  from  elsewhere,  ar- 
rangements were  made  and  the  sale 


launched  with  a page  spread,  plenty  of  real 
bargains  and  a salesforce  more  than 
doubled  by  recruits  from  other  depart- 
ments. 

The  first  day’s  business  was  nearly 
triple  that  of  any  previous  silk  sale  at  any 
time,  and  the  week’s  business  in  the  de- 
partment was  more  than  double  the  silk 
business  of  any  other  week  in  the  store’s 
history. 

Merchandise  Preparations 

By  way  of  preparation,  our  silk  buyer 
then  spent,  and  now  usually  spends,  a week 
or  more  in  New  York  City  and  frequently 
a few  days  in  Chicago.  Any  silks  or  vel- 
vets up  to  the  Ayres  standard  are  pur- 
chased outright,  if  they  can  be  secured  at 
prices  attractively  low.  Sometimes  stocks 
on  memo,  are  secured.  There  is  mutual 
advantage  in  handling  staple  black  silks  in 
this  manner,  for  it  is  often  possible  to  sell 
double  what  one  would  feel  justified  in  buy- 
ing outright,  of  some  lines.  Moreover, 
there  is  impressiveness  in  quantity.  As  a 
fact,  we  have  frequently  sold  a dozen  bolts 
of  some  silk  of  which  we  should  hardly 
have  presumed  to  buy  outright,  more  than 
a hundred  yards  or  so. 


Big  quantities,  big  floorspace,  exten- 
sive window  exhibits,  numerous  salespeo- 
ple, enthusiasm  in  spirit  and  in  publicity 
— all  these  combine  to  send  the  sale  for- 
ward with  vim  and  resultfulness. 

Prices  Always  Attractive 

We  always  play  fair  with  the  customer 
— lower  prices  on  even  the  most  staple 
stocks  10  per  cent  or  more  and  throw  out 
the  waning  novelties  and  broken  stocks  at 
the  sharpest  kind  of  reductions.  What  we 
buy  specially  for  the  sale  is  good  merchan- 
dise, and  the  prices  set  are  based  on  a quick 
turnover. 

Advertising  is  liberal — well  displayed, 
extensive  bulletins  daily  in  the  newspa- 
pers ; at  least  two  or  three  large  window 
exhibits,  with  prices;  often  a direct  mail 
announcement,  and  always  plenty  of  price 
cards  and  counter  displays.  In  recent 
years  the  sales  force  has  been  augmented 
400  to  500  per  cent,  and  counter  space  is 
usurped  in  all  neighboring  departments. 

One  Particular  Advantage 

The  real  charm  of  the  sale,  from  our 
viewpoint,  is  its  power  to  lower  stocks. 
Experience  has  shown  that  for  each  one 
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Careful  Preparation  Assures  Unusual  Service  During 


Spaciousness  is  an  essential  and  this  has  been  provided  by  vacating  one  of  the  linen  counters,  two  usually  occupied  by  woolens 
and  one  each  of  the  trimming  and  lining  counters.  Two  cross-aisle  tables  have  been  installed;  altogether,  perhaps  four  hundred 
feet  of  counter  space. 

CK>er  Forty  Additional  Salespeople  Ha9e  Been  Engaged 

T o tut.',  . e the  Last  possible  handicap  of  a sale  like  this  we  have  nearly  quadrupled  our  sales  force.  At  times  fifty  or  more  salespeople  may  prove  insufficient,  but 
we  hop..-  x-  a usual  thing  to  give  each  customer  that  individual  attention  which  will  permit  her  to  make  careful  selections— to  get  just  what  she  wants,  easily  and  speedily. 


A Final  Word  as  to  the  Price  Reductions 

e published  below.  That  you  c 


t help  but'sdve  is  the  e 


Beautiful  Double  Width  Fabncs  at  88c,  98c,  $1  .19,  $1.29— Black  and  Colors 


Worthy  Black  Silks 

At  Prices  Without  a Precedent 

Black  Messaline.  68c 

36inck  MessaLne.  8 9c 
Black  Pea-j  de  Cygne.  djk 
^ Black  Sarin,  faille,  48c 
^ Black  Brocades.  68c 

4 -o  Ser**.  98c 

_ [ Black  Bengal me,  S1.1 9 

^ ^ Peau  de  So*.  $1.19 
r __  Crepe  de  Oune,  $1.20 
^ ^ Black  Chameuse.  $:.z9 
Black  Silk  Serge.  $14,9 


Yard-wide  Chiffon  Taffetas  88c 


Shaded  Chiffons  or  Gauze  68c 


The  Silk  Hosiery  Eyent  of  the  Tear  Begins  Monday) 

For  Men,  Women  and  "Onyx' £ Jloiiery  Each  Pair  In  a Beautiful 
Children  — sR Christmas  Box 


Worn nf  Ony»  H onrrj 


•1.00  Ww  1, 


SI  95  ValZlzSOft 

82.65  ValuMtl.ntat 
Mums’  Orryi  Silk  Hosiery 

» "/ b s,u>  i <»  n.  8 1 .00  Vii.4  $ 

Suu  I to  H.  81.23  ValuS 
Mn’s  Oirjx.  Sills  Half  H*m 

!OT*io*liot»  Very  flu 
EM  11— Eilr.  tp-rUl  . 


*0.50 

*1.00 


81-35. 


Haskel’s  Black  Sill 

Many  of  Them  in  a Window  Display 
Hk*kel  > miles  are  no  Rood,  tbafc  t-r  twenty*1 


Peau  de  Soie  Taffeta  at  89c 


Regular  $1.25  Values  at  qbc 

(Alls.' ROY.lt.  ARMORE.  JIKXSALTVE,  I 


$200  Charmeuf-  only  $1,215 
•CHARlfEUXE.  dmo  MXSSALINF.  ui 
C1IIFKON  *ATI\.  filr.'.Mn.r, V IWion.  nll>— 

$2.50  Satin  Duchess  at  ‘$1.89 

nrONK  ‘pi  MESS  ALINE.  r-nl  u eyJOquilRta. 
oae  n,  Uu.  M « »1»  4 .,d 

Real  Lyons  Radiums  $:.88 


B berr  'Andies 

At  Yoqr  Disposal-Read^?  Monday  \ 
AsTThorce  a Collection  of  Pictures  | 
Framed  and  Unframed,  as  We’Oe  E-Jer  Shown  j 

Tb-  '.Jl.,»v  ^ -<  kr-o-h  priafx.  -ttpp-r  j 

p<«u  ntrvur-1  %rA  b*aA--lor-a  plm.»T*-r-,r-»  of  taw-ib  J 
uA  fb-antr  • Th»v  If*  ufiBt'ally  t-irn-A  t>  snllau-  | 

ZZZZZZZ  "Z  s,  -Am  « W. 

.«ri  U4  r ..  -x.  “r""*  *“ 

-Ib-S  oft  -b- 

For  Good  Coffee — A Percolator 

CX-  '<u:z  v J7 

txuor  •tjluki  t*mn  4k.>ntd  it. a by 

a»  r><  ™ ^ 

ZZZZ  *"  ’ ’L‘  ■l®11*  w 

At  $2.65 
At  $145  \ 


A Set  of  Guernsey,  Only  98c 


The  GrealeJt 

SaIc  of  silks 


& Company 


The  Year's  Greatest 

Sale  of  SILKS 


Again-the  One  Big  Yearly  Event  in  Fabric  Selling 

Starts  with  first  business  hour  of  the  first  day  of  the  month,  the  year’s-end  bargain  disposal  of  thousands  of  yards  of  re- 
cently acquired  silks  from  Eastern  milis,  importers  and  jobbers,  together  with  oup  own  great  silk  stocks— Indiana’s  biggest  anJ  best. 


Nearly  One  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars’  Worth  Underpriced 

This,  the  seventh  annual  event  of  its  kind,  owes  much  of  its  appeal  to  the  well-known  brands  represented— silks  from  such  manufacturers  as  Cheney  Brothers. 
Haskel,  William  Skinner  Sons  & O' , Belding  Brothers,  Susquehanna  Silk  Mills  and  Ppidebard  Silk  Mills,  as  well  as  special  consignments  from  Victor  & Achelis.  M C 
Miguel,  Henry  Doherty,  Schwartzenbach  & Huber  and  others — with  stock  on  hand,  neftrly  5100,000.00  worth. 

Robes  and  Velvets  Are  Included  With  the  Silks 


Every  robe,  as  well  as  every  vard/if  silk,  velvet  and  chiffon  is  included  in  the  general  markdown.  Not  a yard  has  been  reserve-  In  fact  some  of  the  consign- 
ments are  of  spring  (1914)  silks  i'liflfc  as  well  as  stock  fabrics  of  the  present  season  will  be  specially  priced  for  the  occasion. 


Worthy  Silks  for  as  Little  as  15c,  19c?  29c,  39c,  49c,  59c,  68c  and  78c  a Y ard 


China  Kahkai  Silks  at  15c 
Jacquard  Printed  Silks  19c 

•50c  Louisine  Fancies  at  29c 
69c  Sotin-foced  Messaline  39c 
Spring  Foulards,  Also,  at  39c 


Skinner’s  Lining  Satins 

The  $1.50  Grade  for  $1.19 

Skinner'-  Batin,  jinm-rblal  for  lonn  wear, 
,-in<t  Alwa.v>  lure  to  tire  $1.50  a yard,  join- 
I lie  other  "R-ryl  ihiiiR*.' " ill  this  greet  tall 
nt  a rc.liie.-d  prior. 

Tliia  i*  the  yard-wide  Skinner  balm. 


A $7.50  Matt  ales  sc  at  $4 .73 


Poplins  and  Radiums  ot  $348 


Dolly  Madison  Salk*  $1.19 


.Print*,  Crepes  ^1.98 

4.50  Br^feferc  Strtp«»tjl£4' 

|u,.  I if  ycii*  autptd  « vidjf 

• I «i  I*  > £-0  "I  VM  tf  V-kitt. 

*V»,  - » va  bvtilrt* 


40i«ch  Crepe  de  Chines 
I Only  $1.29  a Yard 

lurried  forward  a ophite  ui  J9M  a 


Dress  and  Waist  Silks  at  59c 


75c  and  85c  Fancy  Silks  at  59c 


An;?  $1.00  Messaline  or  Peou  de 
Cygnc  at  78c 


, $3.50  Novelties  $248  a Yard 


Grenadines  68c  to  $1.98. 


ALLOVlk  MOLADE  OX 


75c  Chiffon  Poplins  ot  39c 


69c,  79 c,  $ixx>  and  $1.50  Silks  at  49c 
85c,  $1.00,  $1.50  and  $2.00  Silks  at  68c 


Plaid  Marquisettes  nt  $148 


$3.50  Shaded  Grenadines  a 8c 

$3.50  Silk  Suitings  Si.qS 
$9.50  Black  Satins  only  $£9 8 


40-inch  Charmeose  at  $1.29 

Standard  $2.00  qiiattt  -40  inches  wide, 
one  of  th«  year's  roost  UiarnuDfc  nlk», 
whu-b  will  be  s feature  of  lhuv.1.- 
a yard.  A.  full  mner-  .of--l>oth  street  and 
rreniDj;  -Wee  ia  at  your  iliapntal— . aB  ot 
$1  3p  a yard 


40- inch  Crepe.  Meteor 
Only  $1.68  a Yard 

riWied  from  III-  wason  ahead-:.  .n 

li»l~  tlic  most  demanded  silk  "fUi-  It- 
The  .--li.r’  • umplrraeut  includes  prw 

|,.ll|,Ul->bd.Dp,  as  u-cU  Ob  ilu.se  dc-.ct. 


Velvets  and  Velvetines 

$1.50  Tw'oloned  CorduroyS  68c 
$1.50  Mixture  Corduro^f  only  68c 
ImporTcd  Novthy  V«k'rt3  Ss.oS 
Striped  Vel-vea  from  Fro.ic».  $i.p8 

jSy.00  Englrsk  Liberty  VekVts  JyoiJ 
LliuLcn  Vekets  S1.0S.  »'ere  Syc-t 
Ly'csu  Fine  Qhck  Vels'et  W 
Bordered  Chiffon  Voiles  $1.20 

$2.50  Brocaded  Setms  at  $i.oS 
Suiting  Silks  and  Brocades  at  98c 


Evening  Brocades,  at  o8c-2Rerr\n*nlj 


Fancy  Radium  98c,?  Yard 

^ 
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The  Hind  & Harri 


<2E  H.  Fabrics  Dominate 
the  Fur  Effect  Field 

Surpassing  domestic  productions  or  the  highest  priced  importations 
in  their  likeness  to  real  fur,  depth  of  dye,  inherent  quality  and  mod- 
erate pricing. 

Decreed  by  garment  manufacturers  and  fabric  buyers  to  be  the 
nearest  approach  to  peltry  made  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  Hind  & Harrison  Plimsh  Co 

Mills:  Clark  Mills,  Oneida  County,  New  York 


October  7,  1916 
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Imagine,  if  yon  please,  silk  or 
satin  or  other  vognish  weave, 
pluis  pontine,  with  its  leather- 
like  surface-  -with  its  gorgeons 
color  combinations  — with  its 
bewitching  harmonies — with  its 
style  featmres  hitherto  impossi- 
ble., Small  wonder,  then,  that 
pontine  conqnered  as  it  came  l 
Now  follows  a panorama  pre- 
senting pontine  in  motor,  street 
and  sport  apparel  and  millin- 
ery — conceived  and  execnted 
by  a few  of  those  of  nndispnted 
right  to  fashion  fame. 

Pontine  Sales  Department 
120  Broadway  New  York 
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Satin  pies  pontine ! ?Tis  a com- 
bination that  lends  itself  to 
countless  color  chords  of  har- 
mony and  brilliance!  The  leathe- 
rn ay  be  worn 
inside  or  outside  as  the  design 
er  may  decree*  For  eith 
of  pontine  is  the  outside* 

A smart  top  coat  in  bottle  green 
satin  backed  with  sand  color 
pontine*  Pontine  forms  the 
cape  collar,  the  deep  cuffs  and 
the  wide  panels  down  the  front* 
Notable  for  the  origin  all  tv  lh><p> 

found  in 
$k  Lefkovics 
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The  f° 


pontine  so  inspired 
New  York  milliner 
that  he  not  merely  created  hats 
■ font  added  to  his 
and  scarves  and  bags 


of  pontined  fabrics..  Thun 
pontine  start  am  endless  chain 
of  ideas!  Mere  we  present  a 
chic  and  serviceable  motor  coat 
and  hat  in  a lovely  shade  of 
brown  pontine,  backed  with 
atim  The  scarf,  cuffs 
and  wide  slit  pockets  of  black 
tin  make  this  coat,  by  C„  M. 
Inc,,  especially  effective. 
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The  march  of  progress  in  fabrics 
and  fashions  is  distinctly  in  the 
direction  of  simplicity.,  And  the 
creations  of  Mary  Anderson 
Warner  have  rightly  won  re= 


Coat  of  sand=color  pontine,  with 
reverse  ©$hs*nnl  berry  satin, 
ary  Anderson 
simple  soft  lines, 
sechring  artfnlly  blending  tones 
ine  and  satin.  The 
nrnover  of  the  co 
cuffs  and  the  be. 
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motor  coat 
is  limed  with 
high  collar  fastens 
the  throat; 


e satin 
The 
smugly  about 
it  falls  in 


yellow  stitching  add  a 
touch  to  collar,  cuffs,  belt  and 
pocketSo  Another  unusual  ad= 
vantage  possessed  by  this  coat, 
cleverly  designed  by  Shots  <& 
(Coo,  is  its  reversiblenesso  The 


worn  on  the  outside 
requires,, 


occasion 
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n©  warcir©©©  i§  ©©m= 
plete  with©iuit  its  c©atg  for  gp©rt 
and  ©Mtieg  wear0  F©r  fid 


link — p©etiime  ig  jjimgt  the  thing,, 
It9g  g©  T©ggy,  y©M  kn©w!  C©n= 


§p©rt  e©at  in  navy  Mine  p©ntine 
and  green  and  Mm©  gh©t  gllk„ 
Heavy  gtitchimg  hrighteng  cel- 
lar, euiffg  and  peckettgo  Higlk 
e©llar  buiitteng  giragly  ahent 
meek  with  wide  eape  effect  fall- 
ing t©  either  gh©imldero  A ©©at 
©f  gimple  elegance 
tic  ©f  §ime©x  <§£  (C©mmpany„ 


n 


i 


l 


( 
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ityle  possibilities,  weather- 


silk,  for  iestaeceo  The 
silk  for  sprieg  is  the  new  and 
seesatioeal  YoSae*  YoSae 
sparkles  with  Style,  Character 
Dariego  Bet  “YoSae  pies 
? gives  fashioe’s 
someth  leg  eedreaiee 


tieettive  for  enottor 


of  the 
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tuie  it  taio 


for  motor. 


foeer  fabrics  were  met  suffb 


cue 


bad  their  imdividuiial  shorttcoim 
imggo  The  creation  ol 


was  logical;  it  crystallized  the 


u misses  sills:  or  sattim  or 
other  fashion  fabrics  with  soft 
leatherlike  surfacing  s9  new 
beauties  and  multiplied  style 
possibilities..  This  pins  of 
means  mew 


ready  to  wear 
exclnsive  stores. 


Fomtiee  Sales  Department 


October  7,  1916 

Week  in  the  Trade 

Concise  Outline  of  Conditions  in  Lead- 
ing Dry  Goods  Lines 

In  all  lines  of  dry  goods  the  market  sit- 
uation is  becoming  more  and  more  serious. 
Numbers  of  converters,  jobbers  and  re- 
tailers who  hitherto  have  held  off  persist- 
ently are  now  coming  into  the  market  for 
spring  supplies,  and  realizing  the  results 
of  their  delay  are  absolutely  besieging  the 
mills,  selling  agents — in  fact,  anyone  who 
has  the  goods — to  accept  their  orders.  The 
higher  the  price  the  greater  seems  to  be 
the  desire  of  such  buyers  to  provide  for 
their  respective  wants. 

Prices  Still  Advancing 

Both  because  of  this  increased  demand 
and  on  account  of  the  continuance,  or 
rather  intensification,  of  conditions  which 
have  long  prevailed,  prices  on  all  lines  are 
still  advancing.  Yet  many  manufacturers 
show  increased  unwillingness  to  accept  or- 
ders and  many  others  will  not  accept  con- 
tracts extending  over 
so  long  a period  as 
buyers  desire. 

Besides  fear  on 
the  part  of  buyers 
that  they  will  not  get 
the  goods  they  need, 
the  broad  and  insist- 
ent demand  for  mer- 
chandise is  attribut- 
able, of  course,  to  the 
great  prosperity  now 
apparent  i n every 
section  of  the  Union. 

This  condition  is 
again  reflected  in  the 
weekly  statement  of 
the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks.  This  shows 
great  industrial  and 
commercial  activity 
in  all  the  twelve  cen- 
ters in  which  the 
banks  are  located,  to- 
gether with  an  834 
million  dollar  expan- 
sion in  the  banks’  gold  reserve. 

In  the  cotton  goods  branch  conditions 
are  intensified  by  the  unprecedented  cost 
of  raw  cotton.  With  spot  cotton  quoted  in 
New  York  at  16.70  cents  and  with  con- 
tinued indications  of  a short  crop  and  of 
the  ability  of  farmers  to  hold  their  cotton 
for  still  higher  prices  and  with  a keen  de- 
mand for  fabrics,  further  advances  in  cot- 
ton goods  are  regarded  as  certain.  Many 
mills  have  temporarily  withdrawn  their 
goods  from  sale.  Gray  cloth  plants  are 
sold  far  ahead,  and  such  is  the  scarcity  of 
cloths  for  immediate  delivery  that  brokers 
are  scouring  the  market  in  the  search  for 
goods  to  ship  to  their  customers.  There  is 
an  absolute  shortage  of  gray  goods  to  be 
finished  into  organdies,  voiles  and  gabar- 
dines, the  three  fabrics  on  which  large  dis- 
tribution for  spring  is  expected  to  center. 

Percales  Withdrawn 

After  orders  had  been  taken  for  per- 
cales at  the  new  prices  which,  as  we  stated 
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last  week,  are  % cent  to  2 cents  a yard 
higher,  according  to  the  amount  of  dye  re- 
quired, one  of  the  largest  factors  with- 
drew all  offerings.  Other  concerns  which 
had  taken  orders  at  the  advance  at  once 
informed  their  customers  that  they  would 
have  to  cut  down  the  orders  taken  by  their 
salesmen. 

With  large  producers  of  desirable  sta- 
ples in  wool  and  worsted  dress  goods,  such 
as  serges,  for  instance,  the  recent  advances 
are  sustained  and,  in  some  cases,  lines  have 
been  withdrawn.  Spring  orders  with 
manufacturers  of  novelties  are  not  of 
large  volume.  In  fact,  all  the  lines  have 
not  yet  been  opened,  due,  in  part,  to 
trouble  in  the  perfecting  of  colors  and,  in 
part,  to  the  lateness  of  the  fall  business. 

Raw  wool  prices  continue  very  firm  in 
all  the  foreign  and  domestic  markets. 

Spring  Fancy  Silks 

The  opening  of  spring  novelties  by  silk 
manufacturers  was  a feature  of  the  week. 
In  variety  and  beauty  their  showings  sur- 
pass all  the  previous  efforts  of  American 


silk  mills.  The  novelties  featured  are 
largely  for  sport  wear.  Paisley  shawl  de- 
signs are  prominent.  Producers  of  staple 
silks  are  restricting  quantity  to  large  buy- 
ers. 

The  latest  cables  from  Yokohama  re- 
port an  advance  on  raw  silk  of  20  to  25 
cents  a pound. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  been  said 
above  in  regard  to  woven  cottons,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  suggest  that  buyers 
of  knit  underwear  and  hosiery  will  find 
their  difficulties  increased. 

Keen  Interest  in  Coats 

• 

In  women’s  garments  the  vogue  for 
street  dresses  continues  a most  important 
factor,  and  with  this  goes  a continued 
heavy  demand  for  coats.  Manufacturers 
complain  bitterly  of  the  shortage  and  high 
price  of  fabrics  and  of  the  difficulty  in  get- 
ting desirable  colors  and  in  matching 
trimmings  and  linings  to  the  garment  fab- 
ric. Particularly  good  in  coats  are  all 
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fabrics  which  have  a soft,  velvety  finish. 

Manufacturers  of  muslin  underwear 
express  extreme  anxiety,  in  view  of  the 
prospects  in  the  cotton  goods  market ; and 
the  same  is  true  of  corset  manufacturers. 

In  the  dress  accessories’  field  women’s 
neckwear  is  about  the  most  active  item, 
production,  however,  being  limited  by 
scarcity  of  workers  and  a shortage  of 
white  broadcloth. 

Veilings  are  profiting  by  the  unusually 
wide  range  of  styles  in  millinery,  a de- 
mand being  thus  opened  for  many  types  of 
veilings. 

The  movement  in  dress  trimmings  con- 
tinues to  be  fostered  by  the  fashion  vogue 
in  evening  wear  and  in  street  dresses. 

Unusually  heavy  orders  for  gloves, 
both  silk  and  leather,  are  being  placed  for 
spring  delivery,  buyers  evidently  recog- 
nizing the  stringent  conditions  surround- 
ing production,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

Store’s  Silk  Sale 


(Continued  from  page  71) 

thousand  dollars’  worth  of  new  purchases 
at  least  five  thousand  dollars’  worth  of 
business  is  done.  Thus,  virtually  at  the 
fall  season’s  end,  we  do  the  biggest  week’s 
silk  business  of  the  year  and  at  the  same 
time  lower  stocks  to  the  year’s  minimum. 

I inclose  two  typical  ads,  lifted  from 
a scrap  book  of  1913,  also  one  of  1915, 
without  price  comparisons.  It  may  be  in- 
teresting to  know  that  this  1915  sale  did 
surpass  all  previous  records,  and  that  the 
second  day’s  sales — those  following  this 
particular  bulletin  were  the  week’s  great- 
est for  any  one  day. 
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Cotton  Dress  Goods 


(Continued  from  page  67) 

dieted  to  score  a great  success.  Cotton  jer- 
sey cloths  are  among  the  new  offerings. 

Prices  of  Gray  Cloths 

The  conflicting  prices  for  gray  cloths 
are  easily  accounted  for.  Some  counts 
show  a decline  because  the  qualities  have 
reached  a level  which  places  them  outside 
the  range  of  popular-priced  fabrics.  Hence 
they  have  been  discarded  for  lower 
counts.  On  the  other  hand,  some  convert- 
ers having  stock  on  hand  of  some  of  the 
wanted  counts  are  selling  them  at  a pre- 
mium over  mill  quotations  for  future  de- 
liveries. 

Buyers  who  hesitated  to  pay  the  open- 
ing prices  for  1917  deliveries  are  now  plac- 
ing orders  at  an  advance,  and  are  finding 
some  attractive  lines  withdrawn  from  sale. 

* 

The  firm  of  William  Anderson  & Co.,  famous 
in  the  cotton  goods  trade  for  their  ginghams, 
shirtings  and  fancy  novelty  voiles,  plain  and 
printed,  has  been  dissolved,  and  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  the  William  Anderson  Textile  Manu- 
facturing Corporation,  Inc.  The  new  concern 
will  carry  on  the  business  as  heretofore  at  the 
former  location,  48  White  Street.  The  officers 
of  the  new  corporation  are:  W.  M.  MacFarlane, 

president;  William  Anderson,  vice-president,  and 
W.  J.  MacLaughlin,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


MOHAIR 


All  seasons  are  Mohair  sea- 
sons. 

Regardless  of  the  varying 
whims  of  Fashion,  the  utility 
and  economy  of  Mohair 
make  it  a steady,  staple 
seller. 

For  outdoor  wear  especially, 
Mohair  is  peculiarly  desir- 
able. Its  lustrous  surface 
sheds  dust  and  dirt  and  in 
even  the  most  delicate 
shades  it  retains  its  smart- 
ness indefinitely. 

The  year  ’round  fabric  of 
style,  utility  and  economy  is 
Mohair — 

And  “B.  D.  A.”  means  Mo- 
hair of  maximum  merit. 


American  Bureau:  231  West  39th  St 
New  York  U.  S.  A. 
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Giving  Heed  to  the  Human  Element 

Great  London  Store’s  Progressive  Methods  of  Training  Employees — All  Are 
Taught  the  Ideals  and  Policies  on  Which  the  Business  Is  Conducted 

Written  for  the  Dry  Goods  Economist  by  P.  A.  Best,  Chief  of  Staff  for  Selfridge  & Co., 

London 


SELLING  systems  are  as  the  rudder 
to  the  liner,  but  the  human  element 
is  as  the  very  vitals  of  the  ship,  from 
which  are  obtained  speed,  stability  and 
resistance ; therefore,  unless  the  vital 
mechanism  is  just  right  efficiency  is  lost, 
for  the  rudder  can  only  direct  the  ship 
to  which  it  is  attached. 

Machinery  can  do  much,  but  it  cannot 
replace  human  nature,  since  it  possesses 
no  personality;  therefore  unless  this — the 
most  charming  attribute  of  mankind — is 
developed  in  a selling  force  a tremendous 
factor  toward  efficiency  is  being  neglected. 

The  salesforce  of  any  store  is  as  the 
neck  to  the  bottle,  as  all  merchandise  must 
pass  through  their  hands.  However  well 
bought  this  may  be,  however  cleverly  ad- 
vertised, all  this  good  work  can  be  un- 
done if  the  attitude  of  the  sales-person 
creates  a bad  atmosphere  around  the 
transaction. 

Feudal  Ideas  Dying  Out 

•Until  Mr.  Selfridge  opened  his  busi- 
ness in  London  there  had  been  little  or 
no  attention  paid  to  the  training  of  staff 
in  the  drygoods  business  of  this  country. 
Even  boys  and  girls  from  whose  parents, 
in  many  instances,  premiums  had  been 
taken  had  to  pick  up  their  knowledge  of 
the  business  as  best  they  could  from  the 
experienced  members  of  the  store  in 
which  they  were  apprenticed. 

The  absurd  idea  was  prevalent,  and 
even  to-day  is  still  lingering  in  the  minds 
of  employers,  that  people  who  sell  goods 
in  business  are  servants,  and  must  simply 
render  service  in  the  manner  expected 
from  people  waiting  at  one’s  table  or  en- 
gaged in  other  domestic  duties.  I con- 
sider it  a survival  of  the  feudal  idea  that 
a man  in  the  employ  of  another  man  is  his 
physical  and  moral  slave.  This  absurd 
idea  is  slowly,  but  too  slowly,  dying  out, 
but  in  our  own  House  of  Business  it  was 
preached  against  before  the  doors  were 
opened  to  the  public  over  seven  years  ago ; 
and  one  of  the  greatest  factors  that  con- 
tributed to  its  success,  in  my  opinion,  has 
been  the  fact  that  Mr.  Selfridge  appre- 
ciated the  enormous  possibilities  of  the 
human  side  of  the  organization,  and  has 
conducted  his  business  so  that  its  atmo- 
sphere helps  each  individual  member  to 
get  the  greatest  efficiency  from  them- 
selves. 

Selection  of  Staff 

When  the  business  was  opened  the  se- 
lection of  the  whole  staff  was  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  writer,  but  as  it  grew  as- 
sistants were  added  to  the  staff  division 
whose  duties  were  to  select  various  grades, 


they  themselves  being  chosen  because  of 
their  close  knowledge  of  the  requirements 
of  their  particular  grade,  as  well  as  their 
ability  to  judge  character  generally. 

As  an  added  refinement  to  selection  we 
now  have  a lady  staff  manager,  whose 
education  and  training  enable  her  to  add 
to  our  organization  those  whose  refine- 
ment gives  added  distinction  to  the  busi- 
ness. 

Suitability  for  Certain  Departments 

We  exercise  great  care  in  selecting 
staff  for  special  work,  and  choose  candi- 
dates who  are  in  every  way  suitable  by 
appearance,  temperament  and  physique, 
for  the  particular  duties  they  will  be 
called  upon  to  perform ; needless  to  say, 
great  attention  being  paid  to  cleanliness, 
appearance,  voice  and  general  deport- 
ment. 

In  the  children’s  sections  those  with 
bright  dispositions  and  who  enjoy  marked 
good  health  are  selected. 

In  the  millinery  departments,  where 
hats  are  frequently  placed  upon  the  heads 
of  salespeople,  attention  is  given  to  the 
hair  and  to  the  appearance  of  the  hands 
and  nails. 

Throughout  the  whole  store  great  at- 
tention is  given  by  all  selectors  to  the 
teeth  of  applicants,  who  are  always  made 
to  smile  some  time  during  the  interview, 
without,  of  course,  their  realizing  that 
their  teeth  are  undergoing  inspection. 

School  of  Instruction 

Every  individual  joining  our  selling 
force  passes  through  the  School  of  In- 
struction where  they  are  not  only  trained 
in  the  systems  applying  to  our  own  house, 
but  are  educated  upon  the  ideals  and  poli- 
cies of  the  business  and  are  expected  to 
thoroughly  master  technical  selling  points 
that  are  collected  in  folders  for  each  de- 
partment. 

In  these  folders  are  twelve  general 
selling  points,  common  to  all  merchandise, 
and  twelve  or  more  specific  selling  points 
peculiar  to  each  department.  Thus,  in 
the  woven  underwear  advice  is  given  as 
to  the  best  make  to  recommend  for  Egypt 
or  India,  because  in  both  these  countries 
the  washing  is  done  mostly  by  native 
women,  who  beat  the  garments  between 
stones.  Some  fibers  resist  this  damaging 
process  longer  than  others ; hence  the 
need  for  this  information,  so  that  good 
service  may  be  rendered  to  customers  who 
place  themselves  in  our  hands  for  advice. 

Under  the  education  scheme,  boys  and 
girls  who  come  to  our  house — and  who 
are  called  business  students — receive  a 
defined  training.  Lectures  are  given  by 
the  buyers  of  departments  on  the  mer- 
chandise they  sell.  These  are  illustrated 
by  limelight  views.  Prizes  are  awarded 
each  year,  and  traveling  scholarships 
every  two  years. 


The  educational  authorities  have  been 
approached,  and  day  technical  classes  on 
color  and  drapery  have  been  arranged  at 
various  centers,  to  which  these  students 
go  two  mornings  a week. 

The  whole  staff  is  met  by  the  various 
members  of  the  management  and  heart- 
to-heart  talks  given  at  intervals,  so  that 
the  spirit  of  the  house  and  its  ideals  are 
constantly  in  the  minds  of  the  general 
staff.  It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  house 
that  a spirit  of  co-operation,  founded  upon 
mutual  respect,  should  exist  between  the 
management  and  the  staff.  From  the 
earliest  days,  the  head  of  this  house  made 
it  clear  to  us  members  of  the  managing 
force  that  he  expected  us  to  rule  by  the 
power  of  personality  and  not  by  the 
scepter  of  office,  with  the  result  that  there 
exists  in  this  organization  an  enthusiasm 
and  loyalty  that  has  been  a most  impor- 
tant factor  in  its  phenomenal  success. 

Training  of  Managers 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  business 
in  England  is  that  as  soon  as  a vacancy 
occurs  in  the  management  line  the  ma- 
jority of  houses  immediately  steal  an- 
other firm’s  manager,  instead  of  promot- 
ing their  own  people.  When  I have  spoken 
about  this  I have  been  informed  that  they 
consider  that  new  blood  is  a good  thing; 
therefore,  every  time  a new  manager  is 
appointed  the  policy  of  the  house  in  some 
detail  is  changed,  which  cannot  possibly 
make  for  efficiency. 

The  best  of  our  business  students  are 
selected  after  two  years  as  members  of  an 
Embryo  Club,  and  for  six  months  during 
the  year,  once  a month,  they  meet  the 
members  of  the  general  management  at 
an  informal  supper,  and  in  a conversa- 
tional manner  the  evening  is  taken  charge 
of  by  one  of  these  managers,  who,  in  simple 
language,  details  to  these  youths  the  prin- 
ciples and  systems  governing  his  particu- 
lar responsibilities  of  the  business.  It  is 
our  hope  that  in  the  years  to  come  there 
will  be  growing  up  in  this  organization 
young  men  trained  by  the  house  who  will 
ultimately  be  able  to  direct  its  destinies. 

Democratic  Control 

So  that  the  staff  shall  have  an  interest 
in  the  management  of  the  business  by 
suggestions  and  criticisms,  a “staff  coun- 
cil” or  “parliament”  has  been  formed, 
the  members  of  which  are  selected  by 
popular  vote  from  each  department,  of- 
fice and  section  of  the  business.  The  busi- 
ness of  this  Council  is  conducted  by  a 
secretary.  The  Council  meets  at  frequent 
intervals  to  discuss  any  particular  mat- 
ters that  they  wish  to  bring  before  the 
management.  The  management  also  use 
this  Council  when  some  important  change 
of  policy  is  contemplated. 

It  owes  its  origination  to  the  follow- 
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England's  Best 
Scarves 

For  GOLF,  MOTOR 
STREET  or  SPORT 
Also  for  SMART  THEATER 
—or  EVENING  WEAR 

are  manufactured  by 

Wallace  Thorn 

Designer  of 

Exclusive  Goods  at  Moderate  Prices 


Complete  Catalogue 

of  Pure  and  Artificial  Silk  and 
Crepe  De  Chine 

Royasco  and  Pareethor 

Reg.  Reg. 

Scarves,  Wraps  and 
Neckwear 

Sent  on  Request  to 

Wallace  Thorn 

17  Watling  Street 
London,  E.  C. 

Cable:  Royasco. 


SARGAS  DE  LANA 

para  Vestidos  y Trajes  Sastre  de  Senoras  y Vestuar- 
ios  de  hombres. 

GEORGE  WILLIAMSON  CO.,  Manufactureros  de  Estambres, 
12,  Hall  Ings,  Bradford,  Inglaterra 

ALL  WOOL  SERGES 

in  Dress  and  Costume  weights  for  Ladies’  wear  and 
Coating  weights  for  Men’s  wear. 

GEORGE  WILLIAMSON  CO.,  Worsted  Manufacturers, 

12,  Hall  Ings,  Bradford,  England 


Selling  and  Advertising 

"SELLING  AND  ADVERTISING”  is 

the  journal  for  the  up-to-date  business 
man.  Problems  of  selling,  and  advertising 
as  an  efficient  aid  thereto,  dealt  with  by 
experts. 

Annual  Subscription 

$2.25  post  free 

Advertising  Rates,  £6.0.0  ($28.80)  per  page  and  pro  rata  to 
a quarter.  Send  10  cents  for  specimen  copy  to  30  Norfolk 
St.,  Strand,  W.  C. 


WORLD’S  HEADQUARTERS  FOR  SPONGES 

Cresswell  Brothers 

(Branch  of  International  Sponge  Importers  Ltd.) 

18  19  RED  LION  SQUARE,  LONDON,  ENG. 

Capital  $1 ,200,000 

Apart  from  the  ordinary  types  of  Sponges  every  Store 
should  make  a special  feature  of  stocking  a selection  of  the 
highest  grade  Unbleached  Mandruka  Mediterranean 
Sponges. 

This  same  quality  Sponge  is  supplied  to  the  King  and 
Queen  of  England  by  Creswell  Brothers  through  the  appoint- 
ed Chemists  to  the  Court  in  London. 

They  are  fished  from  the  depths  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  and  are  unequalled  for  softness  and  are  most  delightful 
in  use. 

Sample  selection  sufficient  to  make  an  effective  display, 
as  detailed  below,  of  Mandruka  Honeycomb  and  Fine  Silk 
Cup  Sponges,  enabling  buyers  to  make  up  stock  orders, 
will  be  sent  to  Stores  with  satisfactory  rating  on  open 
account,  post  free  to  destination.  To  others — Remittance 
must  accompany  order  less  2 1-2  per  cent  cash  discount. 

The  duty, IOC  ad  valorem,  to  be  paid  by  purchaser  on  delivery. 

Each  Sponge  is  ticketed  and  marked  according  to  invoice. 

Special  show  cards,  to  enable  buyers  to  make  a Feature  Window 

Display,  will  be  sent  with  each  selection. 

By  this  method,  stores  will  quickly  create  a sale  for  these  finest 
grades  of  sponge. 

Stores  can  order  cases  of  each  size  from  these  sample  selections. 

Order  the  following  sample  selection  without  delay  — 1 dozen 
Choice  Quality  Mandruka  Honeycomb  each  at  $3.00  $4.20  $6.00 
$9.00  $1 1.40  $14.40  $18.00  per  dozen  Sponges. 

I dozen  Choice  Fine  Silk  Cups  at  $6.00  $9.00  $14.40  per  dozen 
Sponges. 

Total  value  of  Selection  $95.40 

This  selection,  Post  Free  to  destination. 

Less  24*3%  cash  discount,  with  order. 

References — National  Provincial  Bank  °I  England  Ltd.  London  Joint  Stock  Bank  Ltd. 


Great  Britain  Is  the  largest  over- 
seas buyer  of  American  goods.  If 
you  want  to  know  your  British  trade 
opportunity,  the  “A.W.”  Information 
Bureau  will  report  to  you  free  of  cost. 

What  Leading  British  Advertising  Experts 
say  of  “The  Advertising  World"  Service. 


Mr.  DERRICK 

who  has  so  successfully 
solved  the  problem  of  selling 
branded  cotton  fabrics  for 
Tootal  Broadhurst  Lee  Co 
Ltd.,  and  whose  agency  has 
for  many  years  conducted 
the  British  and  Colonial 
advertising  of  Quaker  Oats, 
Johnnie  Walker,  Dexter 
Weatherproofs,  Old  Dutch 
Cleanser,  and  many  other 
important  American 
and  British  firms. 


No.  2.  PAUL  E.  DERRICK. 

TH  E Advertising  W orld’s 
Information  Bureau  has 
rendered  most  valuable 
service  to  many  Americans. 
I will  be  glad  to  give  informa- 
tion regarding  it,  to  anyone 
interested  in  discovering  his 
trade  possibilities  in  British 
anJ  British  Colonial  markets. 
PAUL  E.  DERRICK. 

INVEST 

$3.00  in  a subscription  to  the 
NEXT  12  MONTHLY  ISSUES 
OF  “A.W.”  POST  FREE.  Send 

to-day  to  “ADVERTIS.NG  WORLD,” 
SARDINIA  HOUSE,  KINGSWAY, 
LONDON,  ENGLAND. 
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ing  circumstances : As  this  business 

opened  with  a staff  of  1200,  gathered  from 
other  businesses  all  over  the  country,  and 
as  the  business  was  instituting  some  new 
systems,  and  as  during  the  last  rushed 
moments  of  opening  sufficient  time  had 
not  been  given  to  the  education  of  this 
staff  in  the  new  methods,  there  was  con- 
siderable delay  and  congestion  occasioned 
during  the  first  week.  We  thought,  there- 
fore, that  the  quickest  method  of  obtaining 
a common  interpretation  of  the  systems 
was  to  select  an  intelligent  assistant  from 
each  department,  place  the  difficulties  be- 
fore them,  point  out  the  errors  that  were 
being  made,  and  then  send  them  back 
to  their  departments  next  morning  to 
pass  on  what  they  had  heard. 

This  was  so  successful  that  it  elimi- 
nated 90  per  cent  of  these  initial  errors  in 
the  first  week.  From  that  beginning  this 
most  democratic  body  originated. 

Living  Wage  for  All 

Great  care  is  exercised  so  that  there 
shall  be  no  individuals  of  the  organization 
who,  being  dependent  upon  themselves, 
are  not  in  receipt  of  an  adequate  and 
living  wage.  The  welfare  supervisor, 
chosen  because  of  her  qualities  of  heart 
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and  general  good  judgment,  advises  little 
women  who  come  from  provincial  towns 
as  to  where  they  may  find  suitable  board- 
ing houses,  and,  while  paternal  supervi- 
sion is  avoided,  the  house  is  very  watch- 
ful, and  guidance  and  help  are  always  to 
hand  when  required. 

I am  glad  to  say  that  a few  of  the 
other  houses  are  seriously  studying  our 
staff  methods,  and  I feel  that  when  the 
human  element  in  business  receives  more 
general  attention,  efficiency,  not  only  in 
the  drygoods  business,  but  in  all  the  busi- 
nesses of  the  nation,  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased. 

Workers  cannot  give  of  their  best  un- 
less they  are  happy.  This  is  the  birth- 
right of  everyone,  but  no  person  can  be 
truly  happy  where  the  management  under 
which  they  are  working  is  autocratic  and 
arbitrary.  We  need  a means  of  express- 
ing ourselves,  and  self-expression  is  not 
possible  in  unsympathetic  surroundings. 

The  war  has,  of  course,  taken  all  our 
young  men — some  can  never  return,  hav- 
ing already  made  the  supreme  sacrifice — 
but  the  position  of  every  boy  who  has  gone 
forth  at  the  call  of  King  and  country  is 
being  kept  open.  A few  will  doubtless 
prefer  the  freer  life  of  an  outdoor  occu- 


pation, but  every  week  a letter  is  sent 
from  this  house  to  the  730  soldiers,  so 
that  they  may  be  reminded  of  their 
friends  who  are  keeping  the  business 
going,  hoping  thereby,  if  possible,  to  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  positions  that  they 
have  temporarily  relinquished. 

Progress  Surely  Coming 

But  while  the  war  is  occasioning  busi- 
nesses of  the  country  serious  loss  in  per- 
sonnel, it  has  brought  into  striking  promi- 
nence the  magnificent  spirit  of  our  wom- 
en throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land ; it  has  leavened  society  with  a 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  kindness  and  con- 
sideration, and  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that 
the  war  will  help  to  destroy,  more  than 
anything  else,  the  inexcusably  stupid  out- 
look of  capital  toward  labor,  so  that  the 
reforms  in  staff  control  should  come  from 
the  top — not  forced,  but  brought  about  by 
a desire  to  do  obviously  the  right  and  in- 
telligent thing.  When  that  is  achieved, 
this  dear  old  country  of  ours  will  value 
initiative  and  enthusiasm,  will  encourage 
progress  in  all  things,  and  will  look  upon 
business  as  the  one  and  desirable  thing 
through  which  a nation  expresses  itself, 
its  ideals  and  its  quality. 


No.  12 — Winter  Sport  Wear  in  Natural  Setting 

Skating  windows  were  quite  the  vogue  last  autumn,  and  from  all  indications,  will  again  be  popular  during  the  coming 
season.  Here  we  have  an  elaborate  winter  scene,  with  three  figures  wearing  skates  and  attractive  winter  apparel.  The  scenic 
background  is  both  elaborate  and  artistic.  This  display  is  the  work  of  A.  V.  Fraser,  display  manager  for  Marshall  Field  & Co., 
Chicago. 

Fondo  Natural  de  Ropa  de  Deporte  de  Invierno 

Las  vidrieras  con  escenas  de  patinar  estuvieron  muy  en  boga  el  ultimo  otono,  y segun  las  indicaciones  seran  populares 
otra  vez  durante  la  proxima  estacion.  La  presente  ilustracion  representa  una  escena  de  invierno,  con  tres  figuras  que  llevan 
patines  y vestidos  con  ropa  deportiva  de  invierno.  El  fondo  es  al  mismo  tiempo  artistico  y elaborado.  Este  despliegue  es 
trabajo  de  A.  V.  Fraser,  director  de  exhibiciones  de  Marshal  Field  & Co.,  de  Chicago. 
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IT’S  LIKE  A TRIP  TO  ENGLAND  EVERY 
MONTH  AT  A COST  OF  THREE 
DOLLARS  A YEAR ! 

Become  a subscriber  to  THE  DRAPERS’ 
ORGANISER,  and  get  intimate  with  all  that’s  doing 
in  textile  trades  across  the  water. 

THE  DRAPERS’  ORGANISER  is  the  new 

monthly  de  luxe  that  is  stirring  the  dry  goods 
business  in  Britain  to  enthusiasm  without  precedent. 
It  has  come  along  like  a breeze  through  the  doldrums, 
creating  wonder,  admiration,  excitement  and  boundless 
gratitude. 

Its  use  to  you  is  incalculable.  It  is  the  privileged 
mouth-piece  of  every  live  element  in  dry-goods 
commerce,  wholesale  and  retail.  It  is  pregnant  with 
information  that  matters.  It  is  galvanic  with  enthu- 
siasm and  high  ideals. 

Let  us  mail  you  a specimen  copy  free,  and  then 
judge  for  yourself  if  this  new  live-wire  monthly  is  not 
worth  three  dollars  a year  to  you. 

The  Draped  Organiser 
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Regent  House,  Kingsway,  London,  England. 
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Women’s,  Misses’  and  Children’s  Garments 

Style  and  Market  Conditions  in  Suits,  Coats,  Dresses,  Skirts,  Waists,  Furs,  Petticoats 
and  Lingerie — Marked  Activity  in  Many  Lines 


THE  week’s  most  important  develop- 
ment in  women’s  garments  has  been 
the  interest  in  separate  coats.  Under 
such  circumstances,  as  is  to  be  expected, 
reorders  on  suits  have  been  of  a disappoint- 
ing character. 

The  demand  for  suits  has  also  been  un- 
favorably affected  by  the  exceptional  con- 
sumption of  serge  dresses.  Manufacturers 
and  retailers  alike  look  for  an  increased  de- 
mand for  suits  with  the  continuance  of  fall 
temperatures. 

If  this  proves  to  be  the  case,  many  re- 
tailers will  find  themselves  without  an 
adequate  supply  of  suits  on  hand,  and  will 
have  to  re-enter  the  market  for  such  mer- 
chandise. 

Though  still  experiencing  great  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  materials,  and  con- 
fronted with  unusually  high  wages,  suit 
manufacturers  have  succeeded  in  making 
up  some  numbers  to  retail  at  $25,  $30  and 
$35,  so  as  to  meet  the  demands  of  retail- 
ers throughout  the  country. 

All  the  garment  houses  are  still  feel- 
ing the  effects  of  the  Jewish  holidays, 
wffiich  caused  cessation  of  work  during 
three  days  of  last  week  and  one  of  this. 

Suit  and  Coat  Materials 

The  large  use  of  velvets  for  suits,  coats 
and  dresses  points  to  the  extension  of  in- 
terest to  pile  fabrics  generally.  Already 
separate  coats  in  velours  and  plushes,  as 
well  as  in  velvets,  are  being  taken. 

In  the  higher  priced  suits  all  the  fab- 
rics coming  under  the  head  of  wool  velours 


are  receiving  recognition,  but  in  the  me- 
dium and  popular  grades  broadcloth  has 
the  preference  with  consumers.  A few 
serges  and  poplins  are  being  taken,  but 
preference  is  given  to  the  heavier  mate- 
rials. 

In  coats,  velour  fabrics,  despite  their 
high  cost,  are  selling  readily,  but  broad- 
cloths and  other  smooth-finished  fabrics 
are  also  employed.  A few  plaids,  checks 
and  mixtures  are  included  in  the  coat  or- 
ders, but  the  tendency  is  in  favor  of  plain 
fabrics. 

Dress  and  Waist  Fabrics 

Excellent  orders  for  dresses  entirely 
of  serge  or  of  serge  and  silk  are  being 
placed.  Afternoon  dresses  of  sheer  silk 
crepe  are  in  strong  demand.  Many  are 
trimmed  with  fur  or  with  fur  fabric. 
Misses’  frocks  of  wool  jersey  for  street 
and  school  wear  are  taking  well. 

Waists  of  sheer  silk  crepe  and  of  crepe 
de  Chine  continue  in  demand.  There  is 
increasing  interest  in  waists  of  plaid  taf- 
feta and  of  taffeta  in  broad  bright  stripes 
on  dark  grounds.  Chiffon,  the  high  style 
dress  and  waist  material,  is  used  in  com- 
bination with  heavier  silks  or  with  velvet. 

A few  velvet  waists  in  dark  suit  color- 
ings have  been  introduced.  Waists  of  all- 
over  lace,  especially  in  combination  with 
chiffon  or  sheer  silk  crepe,  are  coming 
more  strongly  to  the  front. 

The  Favored  Colors 

Mulberry,  wine,  absinthe  and  mustard 
are  in  great  favor  and  are  difficult  to 
obtain  in  desirable  fabrics. 

All  dark  and  neutral  colors  continue 
smart,  for  street  and  afternoon  suits,  coats 
and  dresses.  For  evening  wear,  bright 
colors  and  pastels  lead. 

Fur  trimmings  on  coats,  suits,  dresses 


and  waists  continue  their  extraordinary 
vogue.  Even  pockets  and  belts  of  fur  are 
now  seen.  Mole  and  seal  are  especially 
favored. 

Velvet  and  plush  often  take  the  place 
of  fur.  Marabout  also  has  some  use  on 
separate  wraps. 

Beaded  effects  are  largely  used  on 
dresses  and  waists  in  matching  color,  in 
gold,  silver,  steel  and  jet,  and  in  iridescent 
effects.  Sequins  and  spangles  are  effec- 
tively employed  on  many  of  the  evening 
gowns.  Chenille  embroidery  and  also 
heavy  silk  floss  embroidery,  in  matching 
or  in  Oriental  colorings,  find  favor.  Wool 
embroidery  is  also  used  to  some  extent  on 
dresses  of  serge  and  other  cloths. 

Two  Distinct  Silhouettes 

Retailers  have  purchased  freely  of  the 
straight-line  effects,  as  well  as  of  the  snug- 
fitting  dresses,  suits  and  coats.  The  early 
fall  distribution,  however,  shows  a strong- 
ly marked  preference  for  the  straight-line 
styles,  which  hang  unfitted  from  shoulder 
to  hem. 

Suit  Skirts  Are  Plain 

The  strongest  tendency  in  suit  skirts 
is  toward  the  narrow  and  plain  effect — 2 
to  21/2  yd.  In  some  of  the  smart  suits, 
however,  the  skirt  fullness  is  gathered  at 
the  belt.  A third  type  has  the  skirt  cut 
in  semi-circular  effect,  with  plain  fitted 
top.  The  semi-circular  style,  and  also  the 
skirt  with  gores,  or  with  pleated  panels, 
are  included  in  the  successful  lines. 

Only  in  rare  instances  is  the  suit  skirt 
elaborately  trimmed. 

Diversity  in  Dress  Skirts 

There  is  great  diversity  in  the  skirts  of 
street,  afternoon  and  evening  gowns.  The 
pleated  styles,  also  the  gathered  skirts 
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What  Garment  Salespeople  Ought  to  Know 

Copyrighted  by  the  Dry  Goods  Economist — Not  to  be  reprinted  without  permission. 


To  sell  women’s  wear  of  any  kind  you  must  have  a thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  fashion  movement. 

You  must  be  able  to  use  all  the  newest  fashion  terms — 
correctly.  Showing  a dress  in  a style  different  from  that  asked 
for  will  at  once  destroy  the  customer’s  confidence  in  your 
ability  to  serve  her. 

If  you  know  fashions  you  can  much  more  readily  help  an 
undecided  customer. 

"Fashion”  includes  the  silhouette  or  figure  outline,  the 
width,  length  and  form  of  skirt,  the  placing  of  the  waistline, 
the  length  and  form  of  sleeves,  the  neck-finish  and  other 
details  of  the  bodice  or  waist,  the  material,  the  color  and  the 
trimming. 

Get  acquainted  with  each  new  color  as  it  comes  into  vogue 
and  the  name  or  names  by  which  it  is  known. 

Learn  all  you  can  about  the  various  materials  and 


weaves.  Ascertain  how  they  wear,  as  well  as  their  style  value 

Study  your  stock  from  a fashion  standpoint,  as  well  as 
from  that  of  quantity.  Then,  if  a customer  asks  for  a style 
which  you  have  not  in  her  size  you  will  readily  be  able  to 
bring  out  an  acceptable  substitute.  Thus  you  will  often  make 
a sale,  instead  of  losing  one. 

A working  knowledge  of  corset  styles  and  their  applica- 
tion to  different  figures  will  enable  you  to  tell  a woman  how 
she  can  get  the  effect  she  desires.  A customer  will  be  more 
apt  to  buy  a suit  or  dress  if  she  has  been  convinced  that  with 
the  proper  corset  it  will  fit  her  and  have  the  fashionable  lines. 

A well-posted  saleswoman  can  save  her  house  a good  deal 
in  alterations.  If  a customer  asks,  for  example,  that  a 40 
garment  be  cut  down  to  a 36,  tell  her  that  in  so  doing  its  lines 
are  almost  certain  to  be  ruined.  It  is  well  to  realize  that 
“alteration”  does  not  mean  making  over. 


Department  heads  who  desire  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  salespeople  will  cut  out  this  unusually  broadening 
and  helpful  summary  and  post  it  where  all  their  assistants  can  see  it. 
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The  Place  For  Misses  Suits 


GuessWhat 


^J^CLEVER  garment 
that  has  taken  every- 
one s fancy  and  is  retailed 
today  in  all  prominent  shops 
everywhere  from  Fifth 
Avenue  to  Frisco. 


What  s it  like?  Ah,  that  s 
a secret  we  re  only  telling 
buyers  who  visit  our  show- 
rooms. 

Xumhl  e-In  is  too  tig  a prop- 
osition to  risk  unrestricted 
copying  and  exploitation. 

Tumble-In  is  smart  to  the 
last  degree,  clever,  practical 
and  full  of  selling  appeal. 

Come  and  see  Tu  m u e-In. 


It’s  A 
Tumble-In 
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with  embroidered  borders  above  the  hem, 
have  proved  very  successful  at  retail. 

Pleated  panels  are  also  in  high  favor 
for  utility  frocks,  and  the  tunic  has  again 
come  very  strongly  into  prominence  in 
dresses  featuring  this  style.  Some  of  the 
most  effective  tunics  are  in  redingote  ef- 
fect, with  the  open  skirt  panel  in  front. 
Others  are  slightly  draped. 

Among  the  extreme  skirt  styles  are  the 
looped-up,  draped  effects. 

A few  circular  skirts  are  shown,  as 
well  as  the  gored  skirts  set  on  at  a low 
waistline  or  attached  to  a skirt  yoke.  The 
width  of  the  dress  skirts  varies  from  21/2 
to  5 yd. 

Trend  in  Suits 

In  many  of  the  high-priced  suits  the 
coat  extends  to  the  knees  or  slightly  below 
that  point ; but  suits  with  32  to  34-in.  coats 
arouse  interest,  particularly  in  the  misses’ 
and  small  women’s  sizes,  as  many  buyers 
have  found  the  long  suit  coat  unsuited  to 
short  women  and  in  some  cases  to  girls. 

Some  of  these  short  coats  are  made  in 
very  jaunty  styles,  flaring  from  the  shoul- 
der and  falling  in  ripples. 

Many  of  the  longer  suit  coats  are  fitted 
above  the  waistline  and  have  fullness  be- 
low that  point. 

Some  of  the  smartest  suits  are  made 
in  Moyen  Age  effect.  Others  are  belted  in, 
while  still  others  are  so  made  as  to  outline 
the  figure.  Belted  effects,  indeed,  continue 
to  find  favor  despite  their  lack  of  novelty. 

Separate  Coats 

New  separate  coats  are  made  with  a 
wide  ripple  effect,  starting  from  shoulder 
or  waistline.  The  fitted  tendency  is  not 
readily  accepted. 

Many  new  collar  forms  are  being  in- 
troduced. Cape  effects,  sailor  collars  and 
military  collars  hold  their  own. 

Pockets  in  novel  shapes  and  frequently 
of  self  material  are  often  placed  at  the 
hip  line. 

Sleeves  are  set  on  at  a low  shoulder 
line  and  made  with  considerable  fullness, 
or  are  of  simple  type  with  novelty  cuffs. 

Capes,  introduced  recently  for  evening 
wear  and  cape  wraps,  are  shown  only  in 
very  high-priced  materials,  as  they  are 
not  practical  for  street  wear  in  cold 
weather. 

Separate  Skirts 

Separate  skirts  follow  the  suit  and 
dress  style  closely,  but  with  greater  con- 
servativeness, both  in  narrowness  in  the 
plain  skirts  and  in  width  in  the  fancy. 

Pleated  effects  are  desirable  in  separate 
skirts,  including  clusters,  side  and  box 
pleats  in  many  forms. 

Velvet  skirts  in  plain  colors  and  to  a 
less  extent  in  stripes  and  other  fancies 
are  the  newest  in  dressy  numbers.  Char- 
meuse,  satin  and  taffeta  skirts  are  selling 
fairly  well. 

Bridk  Dress  Demand 

There  is  little  abatement  in  the  call 
for  street  and  afternoon  dresses.  The  con- 
tinued vogue  for  tailored  dresses  of  serge 
kas  proved  a great  surprise  both  to  re- 


tailers and  to  manufacturers.  A smart 
feature  is  the  use  of  white  broadcloth 
collars. 

At  no  previous  time  have  the  evening 
gowns  represented  such  richness  in  fab- 
rics and  trimmings.  Bright  colors  or 
dark  tone  relieved  by  vivid  trimmings  or 
by  metal  or  iridescent  beaded  garnitures 
are  employed. 

Styles  in  Waists 

The  salient  feature  in  the  waists  re- 
ceiving the  strongest  endorsement  at  re- 
tail is  simplicity  in  design.  The  frill, 
which  was  so  popular  last  season,  has  now 
been  wholly  displaced  by  the  smooth  finish 
with  touches  of  hand  embroidery  or  bead- 
ing. 

Lace  is  used  on  the  collar,  fronts  and 
cuffs,  but  mostly  in  motif  form.  Lace  is 
often  introduced  in  the  beaded  or  embroid- 
ered decorations. 

High  style  waists  are  mosly  in  suit  col- 
orings and  in  sheer  materials. 


Eoonomisrt  photo  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 


Long  Waisted  Effects 

A feature  of  many  of  the  smart  fall  coats,  as 
shown  in  this  fur-trimmed  garment  of  wool  valour 
in  absinthe  green.  From  Jacob  Rapoport  & Co. 


The  Russian  blouse  and  peplum  waists 
in  various  styles  have  taken  splendidly  at 
retail.  The  long  Russian  lines  are  worn 
with  the  long-coat  suits  and  the  slip-over 
and  peplum  waists  with  the  shorter  suit 
coats. 

There  is  a special  call  for  the  peplum 
waists  for  wear  with  the  dressy  separate 
skirt,  as  this  gives  the  appearance  of  a coat 
dress. 


Big  Demand  for  Fur  Coats 

That  the  vogue  for  fur  coats  is  becom- 
ing stronger  than  ever  is  shown  by  the  re- 
orders. Due  to  misses  having  taken  up  the 
fur  coat  this  season,  the  demand  for  sport 
models  is  unprecedented. 


Fur  Coats  Active 

In  spite  of  the  effort  made  to  push  the 
shorter  fur  coats  the  40  to  45  in.  lengths 
hold  a strong  position.  The  36  to  40  in. 
coats  are  chosen  mostly  by  misses  and 
slender  women. 

The  evening  coats  are  full  length  and 
in  wide  ripple  flare.  The  sleeves  are  of 
the  dolman  type  or  else  are  very  wide 
sleeves  and  set  on  at  the  low  armhole. 

Every  style  of  coat  is  made  with  a rip- 
ple sweep,  the  fullness  depending  on  the 
style  of  the  garment  or  on  its  cost. 


Small  Furs 

In  fur  neckpieces  as  in  coats  durability 
is  decidedly  a secondary  consideration. 

Due  to  their  dressy  appearance  fur 
capes  are  having  a large  sale.  Some  are 
merely  collarettes,  while  others  are  so  long 
as  to  touch  the  waistline.  All  forms  have 
Fashion’s  endorsement. 

In  muffs  the  semi-round  forms  in  the 
medium  and  small  sizes  are  by  far  the  best 
sellers,  the  very  large  muff  being  out  of 
fashion.  Trimmings  are  an  important  fea- 
ture, as  the  muff  must  match  the  fur  coat 
or  neckpiece. 


Children’s  Coats 

Reorders  on  children’s  coats  are  being 
placed  very  freely.  A large  proportion 
call  for  simple  coats  suitable  for  school 
wear,  but  a good  demand  for  the  dressy 
numbers  is  expected  shortly. 

Belted  effects  continue  to  find  favor, 
the  belt  being  placed  at  the  high,  normal 
or  low  waistline.  Many  of  the  coats  are 
cut  in  two  sections,  the  lower  one  in  flare 
effect.  Others  have  the  fullness  starting 
from  the  shoulders  or  from  a small  yoke. 


Children’s  Dresses 

Considerable  business  has  been  done  on 
wash  dresses  in  the  heavier  fabrics  for 
young  children,  but  for  girls  of  6 
to  14  years  serges,  gabardines  and  other 
worsteds  are  being  taken. 

Simple  one-piece  dresses,  in  pleaited 
and  panel  effects,  finished  with  fancy 
pockets  and  with  novelty  collars  and  cuffs, 
are  being  taken.  Many  of  these  are  almost 
duplicates  of  the  dresses  worn  by  the 
gTown-upe. 

For  young  girls  and  intermediate*  R*ws- 
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Special  Coat  No.  1 

English  Vicuna  dJIO-50 
Velour  Cloth 

(Illustrated) 

One  of  the  especial  “stars”  of  the  six;  a de- 
cidedly stylish  model,  full  circular  cut;  48  in. 
long;  deep-cut  armhole;  fancy  buttons;  deep 
sport  pockets,  extra  cash  pocket,  with  lap  and 
buttons ; large  storm  collar,  to  be  worn  open 
or  muffled  up  at  neck ; unlined ; in'  medium 
gray,  oxford  gray,  ombre  navy,  ombre  brown, 
ombre  green  Velour  Cloth  ; 
our  purchase  enables  us  to 
offer  it  at  only 


Early  this  season  we  bought  a large  quantity 
of  the  real  Imported  (English)  Vicuna  Velour 
Cloth  at  an  advantageous  price. 


The  quality  is  beautiful — soft  as  down,  with 
full  body  and  fine  texture,  18-ounces  to  the 
yard — worth  today  much  more  than  we  gave. 

We  are  making  up  this  Cloth  on  the  basis 
upon  which  we  bought,  to  help  you 


Make  the  most 


It  is  your  opportunity  to  [offer&Coats  of  New- 
gass  standard,  at  prices  tojdraw'crowds.  Read 
on — 

Special  Coat  No.  2 $15“ 

(Not  illustrated) 

A beauty — our  word  for  it.  Full  fancy  cut  50-in.  long  coat ; yoke  in  back, 
with  fullness  in  center  of  waist  line,  finished  with  belt  across  back,  fastened 
with  buttons ; Poire  belts  in  front,  lapping  over  each  other  and  fastening 
at  side  with  buttons  and  button-holes ; coat  finished  all  ’round  with  narrow 
tucking  9 in.  from  bottom,  deep  slit  pockets ; medium  gray,  oxford  gray, 
ombre  navy,  ombre  brown',  ombre  green ; half 
lined  with  Sol  satin.  Include  this  in  your  order 
at  


Special  Coat  No.  3 v±irhaSr$18” 

(Not  illustrated) 

Swagger  English  cut  48-in.  long  Coat ; 4-yard  sweep  around  bottom ; deep 
collar,  which  may  be  worn  as  motoring  hood ; large  patch  pockets ; raglan 
effect  sleeve,  fancy  cuffs  and  buttons ; Coat  fastened  with  large  buttons 
and  button-holes  down1  front ; lined  to  waist  with  fine  peau  de  cygne,  and 
interlined ; medium  gray,  oxford  gray,  ombre  navy,  ombre  brown ; ombre 
green ; not  necessary  to  see  a sample  when  we 
recommend  this  model  so  highly — especially  at  the 
price  


2 to  1 6 West  33rd  Street,  near  Fifth  Ave. 
The  Waldorf  Building  NEW  YORK 
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sian  blouses  and  coat  dresses  are  good,  es- 
pecially in  serges. 

For  afternoon  wear  taffetas,  in  plaids, 
stripes  and  checks,  frequently  combined 
with  cloth,  are  well  liked.  Dresses  of  vel- 
vet, and  of  velvet  combined  with  silk,  are 
receiving  attention.  Little  party  frocks  of 
chiffon,  sheer  silk  crepe,  net,  taffeta  and 
other  popular  fabrics  are  finding  pur- 
chasers. 

Petticoats  Sell  Freely 

The  brisk  demand  for  fancy  petticoats 
continues  and  extends  to  all  grades. 

Changeable  taffetas  are  being  used  ex- 
tensively and  especially  in  bright  colored 
effects  because  of  the  favor  for  dark  suits 
and  dresses.  Plaid  and  striped  silks  are 
also  in  demand. 

The  great  vogue  of  sheer  dresses  has 
caused  the  petticoat  in  many  instances  to 
be  practically  an  underslip,  made  of  satin 
or  satin-surface  silk  and  veiled  with  net, 
chiffon  or  sheer  silk  crepe.  These  petti- 
coats are  heavily  adorned  with  beads  or 
with  scintillating  sequins,  in  white  or 
colors. 

A few  petticoats  distended  by  ruffles  or 
by  cords  or  soft  boning  are  still  on  the 
market. 

There  is  some  interest  in  black  satin 
petticoats,  due,  doubtless,  to  the  demand 
for  black  satin  dresses. 

Muslin  Underwear 

There  is  an  excellent  demand  for  un- 
derwear in  all  grades  and  of  practically 
every  type. 

Demand  for  higher-priced  goods  is  a 
marked  feature  of  the  early  fall  retailing. 
Liberal  re-orders  are  being  placed  on  un- 
derwear made  of  crepe  de  Chine  and  of 
wash  satin,  and  also  for  garments  made  of 
sheer  silk  crepe  and  of  cotton  of  finest 
quality,  each  of  these  fabrics  being  com- 
bined with  wash  silk. 

In  combinations  the  envelope  chemise 
continues  the  biggest  seller.  Separate 
drawers  and  camisoles  are  also  in  excellent 
request. 

Where  Space  Can  Be  Had 

Display  of  Garments  on  Main  Floor  a Feature 
With  Some  Stores 

For  several  reasons,  few  department 
stores  have  their  coat,  suit  and  dress  de- 
partments on  the  street  floor.  Some 
stores,  however,  are  making  an  effort  to 
increase  the  business  of  those  departments 
by  placing  on  the  main  floor  an  exhibit 
of  the  latest  and  most  attractive  garments 
that  are  carried  upstairs.  In  one  store 
which  can  spare  the  space  for  the  purpose 
these  garments  are  displayed  on  a plat- 
form, about  10  in.  high  and  about  6 ft. 
square. 

This  raised  platform  is  covered  with 
dark  carpet,  one  or  two  small  rugs  being 
laid  thereon,  and  is  surrounded  with  a 
brass  railing. 

We  are  informed  that  this  display  has 
been  the  means  of  attracting  many  people 
to  the  store’s  garment  departments,  more 
especially  as  visitors  can  inspect  the  fab- 
rics and  other  details  of  the  garments 


more  closely  than  they  can  in  the  case  of 
a window  display. 

Naturally,  the  merchandise  is  changed 
frequently.  A sign  is  often  used  to  tell 
the  price  or  give  other  information.  For 
instance,  in  the  case  of  new  goods  the  sign 
may  read : “A  few  specimens  of  the  new 
things  received  this  week  in  our  suit  de- 
partment,” or  whatever  the  merchandise 
may  call  for. 

♦ 

The  Lafayette  Waist  Co.,  Inc.,  is  a new  con- 
cern manufacturing  popular-priced  lingerie 
waists,  with  offices  and  showrooms  at  119-121 
West  Twenty-third  Street. 

M.  Lurie  & Co.,  who  conduct  stores  in  a num- 
ber of  cities  in  New  York  State  and  also  in  Pitts- 
field and  North  Adams,  Mass.,  and  in  Baltimore, 
Md.?  have  purchased  a women’s  ready-to-wear 
business  which  occupies  a prominent  location,  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.  This  store  will  be  remodeled  and 
conducted  in  the  progressive  manner  character- 
istic of  this  concern. 


Prejudiced  Salesgirls 


Economist  photo  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 


Attitude  Which  Every  Garment  De- 
partment Should  Strive  to  Eradicate. 

“Believe  me,  I wouldn’t  show  a dress 
like  that  to  a friend  of  mine !” 

Rather  a startling  statement  to  come 
from  a salesgirl  about  any  of  the  goods  she 
has  to  sell.  These  are  the  exact  words, 
however,  that  came  from  the  lips  of  the 
oldest  salesgirl  in  the  dress  department  in 
a certain  store.  The  concern’s  educational 
director  accidentally  overheard  the  re- 
mark. Her  comments,  made  to  an  Econ- 
omist staff-member,  are  of  decided  in- 
terest. 

“She  was  the  oldest  salesgirl  in  the  de- 
partment, and  her  remark  could  do  in  a 
few  words  what  I could  not  undo,  if  I 
hadn’t  happened  to  hear  it.  The  dress  she 
said  she  wouldn’t  show  to  a friend  was 
one  of  a large  number  of  new  styles  that 
had  just  come  in.  I’ll  admit,”  continued 
the  instructor,  “that  perhaps  I wouldn’t 
wear  that  dress  myself.  But  isn’t  it  likely 
that  neither  I nor  that  salesgirl  would 
wear  many  of  the  new  styles? 


Effects  of  Prejudice 

“I  was  convinced  the  girl  meant  what 
she  said,  and  I believe  that  the  other  girls 
who  heard  her  were  also  prejudiced,  be- 
cause her  remark  was  followed  by  many 
severe  criticisms.  I was  also  convinced 
that  if  that  girl  would  not  show  that  dress 
to  any  of  her  friends  she  would  not  be  en- 
thusiastic about  showing  it  to  anybody. 

“What  disturbed  me  most  was  the  pos- 
sibilities as  to  the  number  of  styles  in 
stock  which  she  would  refuse  to  show  to  a 
friend.  And  I had  to  conclude  that  the 
mistaken  attitude  which  one  girl  betrayed 
so  plainly  existed  among  the  salespeople 
in  other  departments. 

Makes  Mark-Downs  Inevitable 


“In  view  of  the  possible  loss  of  sales 
and  the  cost  of  mark-downs,  here  was 
something  that  was  more  of  a menace  to 
the  business  than  any  of  the  things  I had 
been  fighting.  I soon  decided  that  every- 
thing in  my  class  work  for  several  weeks 
to  come  must  be  secondary  to  a 
campaign  against  the  newly  dis- 
covered evil.” 

The  advice  given  to  the  store’s 
salespeople  in  the  subsequent  talks 
began  with  a reference  to  the  old 
saying  that  “there  is  no  account- 
ing for  tastes.”  She  emphasized 
the  fact  that  what  one  person  may 
consider  good  taste  may  strike 
others  as  the  reverse.  She  point- 
ed out  that  neither  salesperson  nor  store 
could  hope  to  correct  all  the  errors  of  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  public.  She  de- 
scribed the  problems  involved  in  buying 
style  merchandise  and  showed  to  what  an 
extent  success  in  purchasing  depends  on 
recognition  of  the  variety  of  taste. 

Prejudice  Avoided  in  Buying 


Several  Fashion  Features 

This  afternoon  gown  shows  the  use  of  velvet 
and  of  fur  trimmings.  Another  feature  is  the 
semi-fitted  bodice,  fastened  in  the  back,  and  the 
full  skirt.  From  Leon  Jobin. 


“Many  good  merchants  and  department 
heads,”  she  told  them,  “have  the  best  of 
taste  in  dress  and  fully  understand  color 
harmony  and  all  other  matters  that  have 


(Continued  on  page  119) 
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A New  Dean  Houseapron 
Made  Like  a Dress 


For  economy,  style  and  wear 
there  is  nothing  to  compare 
to  this  attractive  style. 

A new  style  coverall  apron, 
with  elastic  belt  and  made  of 
good  quality  percale  in  black 
figures.  Neck,  sleeves,  waist 
and  pocket  trimmed  in  plain 
pink  or  blue  bands  and  edged 
with  wave  braid.  Looks  and 
fits  like  a dress  and  can  be 
had  both  in  medium  and 
large  sizes,  retailing — 

No.  749  at  $1.00. 

Dust  Cap  No.  1302  to 
match  at  15  cents. 

If  your  dealer  cannot 
supply  you  send  us  his 
name  and  the  apron  will 
be  sent  to  you  prepaid. 

Look  for  this  trade- 
mark in  every  apron 
you  buy — 


$ ~ nu""lU 

*1s« 
."srs-s^^ — 


It  stands  for  expert 
workmanship,  finest 
quality  of  materials 
used  and  sanitary  man- 
ufacturing conditions. 

At  Dean  prices  you 

can’t  make  aprons  so  durable  and  stylish. 

W.  H.  DEAN  CO.,  Everett  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  City 

The  largest  manufacturers  of  aprons  in  the  world 
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The  Women  of  America — KNOW 


Prices  referring  to  num- 
bers shown  above 

B535— $4.25 

per  dozen  net 

1204— 80c. 

per  dozen  net 

1256— $1.50 

per  dozen  net  (Sets) 

749— $8.75 

per  dozen  net 

1302— $1.15 

per  dozen  net 

B2 165— $6.00 

per  dozen  net 

295— $4.25 

per  dozen  net 

1241— $2.00 

per  dozen  net 

1287— $1.50 

per  dozen  net 

1231— 75c. 

per  dozen  net 

1291— $1.75 

per  dozen  prs.  net 
Terms  2'A — 10  days,  net  30  days 


DEAN  LOCK  STITCH  APRONS 

Both  Through  Our  Nation-Wide  Magazine  Advertising  and  Personal  Use 

Dean  Aprons  are  THE  Aprons  they  want 

IF  you  are  not  selling  Dean  lock  stitch  aprons  you  are 
1 missing  the  surest  selling,  biggest  advertised,  most 
diversified  and  altogether  most  profitable  line  in  the 
market. 


They  include  aprons  for  every  conceivable  purpose  and 
made  of  every  adaptable  material,  also  nurses’  and  maids’ 
caps,  collars  and  cuffs  in  great  variety. 

There  is  a demand  for  Dean  Aprons  in — your  town. 

If  you  don’t  already  handle  them — get  in  touch  with  us 
at  once. 

Write  for  our  Special  Sample  Assortment  of  10  dozen 
Retailing  at  25c.  to  $1.00 


W.  H.  DEAN  COMPANY 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Aprons  in  the  World 
EVERETT  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 


October  7,  1916 
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From  Country  Store  to  City  Emporium 


Starting  in  Hamlet  with  One  Floor  18  by  40  Ft.,  Z.  L.  White  Now  Has  Nine 
Stores,  63  by  211  Ft.,  in  State’s  Capital  City 


THE  story  of  a poor  boy  who  became  a 
great  merchant  has  been  told  many 
times,  and  probably  in  no  country  in 
the  world  has  it  been  told  so  often  or  have 
its  “heroes”  been  so  numerous  as  in  the 
United  States.  Among  those  of  the  pres- 
ent day  who  began  life  in  a very  humble 
manner  and  have  achieved  reputation  and 
wealth  is  a merchant  who  for  many  years 
has  been  at  the  head  of  a successful  store 
in  Columbus,  Ohio.  His  name  is  Zenas 
Leonard  White,  and  his  concern  is  known 
as  the  Z.  L.  White  Co. 

How  he  saved  $48,  devoted  the  money 
to  his  education,  and,  later,  started  as  a 
storekeeper,  together  with  the  tale  of  his 
subsequent  struggles  and  success,  fur- 
nishes so  excellent  an  example  that  our 
merchant  subscribers  may  well  place  our 
story  of  Mr.  White’s  career  in  the  hands 
of  their  more  ambitious  employees. 

Son  of  a Pioneer 

George  White,  the  father  of  the  future 
merchant,  was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers 
of  Delaware  County,  Ohio.  On  the  farm 
his  father  tilled  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  born,  in  1839.  Until  he  was  twelve 
years  old  the  youngster  attended  the  dis- 
trict school.  Then  the  family  removed  to 
a new  location,  and  for  two  years  and  a 
half  the  lad  went  to  a private  school. 
When  he  was  seventeen  years  old  he  got  a 
job  as  a teacher,  but  held  it  only  a short 
time.  He  was  anxious  to  complete  his  own 
education. 

Used  Savings  for  Study 

He  had. saved  $48,  and  with  this  sum 
in  his  possession  entered  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  continuing  his  studies  as  long 
as  his  funds  lasted.  Needless  to  say,  a 
dollar  went  a great  deal  further  in  those 
days  than  it  does  at  this  time. 

In  1858  he  went  to  work  in  a dry  goods 
store  in  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio.  His  pay  was 
$4  a week,  but  of  that  small  sum  he  laid 
aside  something;  in  fact,  during  the  two 
years  or  so  that  he  held  the  job  he  saved 
up  something  like  $150. 

Decided  to  Start  a Store 

By  this  time  he  had  given  up  the  idea 
of  completing  his  college  education.  He 
had  acquired  a love  for  business  and  he 
yearned  for  a store  of  his  own.  His 
mother  had  sold  the  farm  on  which  he  had 
been  brought  up,  and  from  her  he  was  able 
to  borrow  $1,000. 

Choosing  a location  in  East  Liberty,  a 
small  village  in  Delaware  County,  Ohio, 
the  embryo  merchant  leased  a store  18  x 
40  ft.  in  size,  and  started  for  New  York  in 
search  of  credit  and  merchandise.  His  re- 


and the  close  of  the  war  found  him  free 
from  debt  and  with  some  $2,500  in  the 
bank,  in  addition  to  his  stock. 

The  growth  of  his  business  during  the 
five  years,  however,  had  not  been  rapid 
enough  to  suit  him.  He  began  casting 
around  for  a location  which  would  offer 
him  wider  opportunities.  He  selected 
Cardington,  a growing  town,  situated  on  a 
railroad  and  in  his  native  State.  Here  he 
opened  up  “Z.  L.  White’s  Store,”  in  April, 
1865.  As  it  chanced,  his  opening  took 
place  on  the  day  on  which  President  Lin- 
coln was  assassinated. 

Again  he  journeyed  to  the  metropolis 
— his  second  buying  trip,  for  at  that  time 
means  of  communication  were  few,  slow 
and  costly.  While  in  New  York  he  viewed 
the  mortal  remains  of  the  martyred  Presi- 
dent, which  were  lying  in  state  in  the  City 
Hall. 

When  Prices  Dropped 

About  this  time  Mr.  White  had  what 
he  calls  “the  first  fight  for  his  life.” 
During  the  war,  as  everyone  knows,  com- 
modities reached  fabulous  prices.  A 
standard  sheeting,  Mr.  White  remarked  to 
the  writer,  such  as  now  sells  for  9 cents 
a yard,  at  that  time  sold  for  75  cents. 

Immediately  after  the  restoration  of 
peace  prices  began  to  slide  downward  at  a 
tremendous  rate.  Many  merchants  were 
caught  in  the  crash.  Mr.  White,  among 
others,  found  himself  facing  bankruptcy. 
His  early  experience  had  built  for  him  a 
sure  foundation,  however.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  close  figuring  and  to  economizing 
in  every  way  possible.  Nevertheless,  the 
struggle  was  a severe  one,  and  it  lasted 
five  years.  Year  by  year  merchandise 
prices  continued  dropping  and,  of  course, 
merchandise  stocks  had  to  be  sold  on  ever- 
decreasing  margins.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  in  the  60’s,  as  in  the  50’s, 
goods  could  not  be  bought  in  a hand-to- 
mouth  fashion,  but  that  merchants  bought 
twice  a year  their  entire  stock  for  the  en- 
suing six  months. 

Meanwhile,  Cardington  had  not  equaled 
the  young  man’s  anticipations  as  a place  of 
opportunity.  In  1870,  therefore,  he  sold 
out  and  removed  to  Delaware,  Ohio.  He 
then  had  a capital  of  $4,000. 

Built  Up  Good  Business 

In  Delaware  he  took  a store  not  much 
larger  than  the  one  he  had  started  in  at 
East  Liberty.  It  measured  20  x 60  ft.  In 
these  restricted  premises  he  did  business 
for  two  years,  and  then  entered  into  part- 
nership with  Joseph  Hyatt,  who  also  had 
a dry  goods  store  in  Delaware.  The  firm 
name  was  Hyatt,  White  & Co. 

At  the  end  of  four  years  Mr.  White  was 
able  to  buy  his  partner’s  interest.  Under 
his  sole  ownership,  but  under  the  style  of 
White  & Co.,  the  business  continued  to 
grow,  the  store  gradually  developing  into 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  city.  Then  his 
close  application  to  work  for  so  many 


ception  in  this  market  was  what  to  be 
expected.  Nobody  knew  him,  and  his  ap- 
plications for  credit  were  turned  down 
cold. 

Aid  When  Least  Looked  For 

What  course  he  might  have  pursued 
at  this  juncture  opens  up  a broad  field  of 
speculation.  By  chance  he  came  in  con- 
tact with  a merchant  of  Mount  Vernon 
who  had  made  White’s  acquaintance  while 
the  young  fellow  was  working  in  that 
town.  Evidently,  this  Mount  Vernon  man 
had  a keen  eye  for  ability,  for  on  learning 
the  nature  of  the  young  man’s  errand  and 


Front  of  Store  as  Illumined  at  Night 

its  lack  of  success  he  took  him  in  tow.  To- 
gether they  made  the  rounds  of  the  job- 
bing houses,  and,  with  the  endorsement  of 
a merchant  of  known  standing,  young 
White  got  a very  different  reception  from 
the  various  credit  men. 

He  was  granted  a sufficient  line  of 
credit  and  was  able  to  purchase  an  ade- 
quate stock  of  goods.  He  then  hurried  in 
East  Liberty  to  get  his  store  ready,  await 
the  arrival  of  his  stock  and  prepare  for  his 
opening. 

Weathered  War  Storm 

No  sooner  had  he  started  than  the  Civil 
War  broke  out.  He  managed  to  weather 
the  storm  and  keep  his  head  above  water, 
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The  Importance  of  the  Patronage  of 

The  Stout  Woman 

A very  large  percentage  of  the  large  stores  that  cater  to  women  have  not  as  yet  given  the 
Stout  Woman  the  consideration  which  is  her  due,  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  do  not  carry 
garments  in  a wide  variety,  specially  constructed  to  fit  her  requirements. 

But  this  condition  is  rapidly  changing.  The  manufacturers  of  “Stylish  Stout- Wear,”  by 
word  of  mouth  and  lavish  use  of  Printers’  Ink,  have  brought  the  Trade  to  a realization  of  the  vast 
importance  of  the  Stout  Woman’s  profit-possibilities. 

The  store  that  deliberately  sets  out  to  get  the  Stout  Woman’s  business  by  carrying  merchan- 
dise of  the  proper  sort  not  only  in  the  Garment  Section  but  in  all  the  departments , is  bound  to 
gain  her  good  will.  And  this  favorable  opinion  will  count  enormously  in  favor  of  that  Store, 
when  the  Stout  Woman  makes  her  purchases  for  the  rest  of  her  family. 


ASSOCIATED 


m 


STouhveaR 


MAKERS 


m 


The  Eight  Stylish  Stout-Wear  Makers  represented  below  have  concen- 
trated their  entire  efforts  in  one  specialized  feature , 

GARMENTS  FOR  STOUT  WOMEN 


Th's  Association  means  that  we  combine  the  individual  and  expert  knowledge  and  experience  of  each  of  these  manu- 
facturers— the  establishment  of  a high  standard  of  quality  and  workmanship — the  concentration  of  each  individual 
maker  working  on  a scientific  basis — that  we  can  give  you  service  which  no  other  manufacturer  separately  can 
accomplish — better  garments  for  your  stocks — better  satisfaction  for  your  customers — that  you  will  profit  by  our 
co-operation. 


Alfred  Beer  Co. 

A.B.C.  Stout  Waists 


1 16  West  32d  St. 


New  York 


Specialists  in  Waists  for  Stylish  Stout 
Women,  constructed  on  a scientific 
basis  to  give  value,  comfort  and  sat- 
isfaction to  those  that  have  been 
looking  for  it.  Stouts  exclusively. 


Fox  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

Mildred  Stout  Underwear 
Peru,  Ind. 

N.  Y.  Office,  1 16  W.  32d  St. 

New  York 

Mildred  underwear,  scientifically 
constructed,  is  made  to  give  stout 
women  satisfaction  and  pleasure. 
The  Lines the  Shape the  Rein- 
forcements  the  Fit,  render  selling 

points  of  superiority  to  any  other 
muslin  underwear  on  the  market. 


Arlington  Skirt  Mfg.  Co. 

Stylish  Stout  Petticoats 
302  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 

Cor.  3 1 st  St. 

The  "ARLINGTON  STYLISH 

STOUT”  petticoat  is  cut  on  scien- 
tific lines,  and  has  style  and  quality. 
We  are  showing  “Stylish  Stout"  pet- 
ticoats in  Taffetas,  Jersey  tops  with 
taffeta  and  messaline  ruffles,  black 
and  colored  cotton  goods,  of  every 
description. 


J.  A.  Goldstein  & Co. 

Shur-Fit  Suits 

3 5 West  32d  St.  New  York 

Showing,  in  the  very  newest  models, 
a wonderful  collection  of  Suits  and 
Coats  made  of  Broadcloths,  Velours, 
etc.,  for  STYLISH  STOUT  WOMEN. 
Merchants  featuring  Large  Women  s 
Apparel  should  not  fail  to  see  our 
line.  Our  coat  line  is  ready. 


Blogg  & Littauer 

S.S.S.  Suits  and  Coats 
1 5 1 West  26th  St.  New  York 

The  stout  woman  can  now  save  the 
annoyance  of  having  her  tailored 
suit  custom  made.  We  have 
shown  with  our  S.S.S.  SUITS  and 
COATS  that  this  is  a fact.  We  have 
given  exhaustive  study  in  cutting 
patterns  and  making  garments  for 
the  stout  woman  on  lines  that  tend 
to  slenderize  her  figure. 

Hertzherg  Bros. 

Stout  Skirts 

30  West  21st  St.  New  York 

Specializing  in  making  STYLISH 
STOUT  SKIRTS,  in  the  very  latest 
styles,  and  newest  fabrics,  we  have 
perfected  our  production  to  give 
youthful  lines  and  trimmings  clev- 
erly manipulated  to  give  to  the 
STOUT  woman  slenderness,  indi- 
viduality, grace  and  poise. 


I.  Heller  & Co. 

Stout  Dresses  and  Costumes 
I 16  West  32d  St.  New  York 

The  house  of  undisputed  style- 
leadership  specializing  in  Stylish 
Stout  Women’s  gowns  and  dresses 
for  all  occasions;  dignified  and 
youthful  in  appearance,  combining 
latest  modes  in  materials,  trimming 
and  workmanship,  with  slender-like 
figure-lines. 

Weingarten  Bros.,  Inc. 

W.  B.  Reduso  Corsets 
4 7 West  34th  St.  New  York 

W.  B.  REDUSO  Corsets  shape  the 
stout  figure  by  giving  a smaller 
waistline,  smoothing  the  over-full 
bust-lines  and  reducing  abdomen. 
The  dresses,  petticoats,  skirts,  waists, 
coats,  suits  and  underwear  of  the 

ASSOCIATED  STYLISH  STOUT- 
WEAR  MAKERS,  Inc.,  are  modelled 
over  W.  B.  REDUSO  Corsets,  there- 
by assuring  perfect  fit. 


Associated  Stylish  Stout -Wear  Makers,  Inc.,  47  West  34th  St.,  New  York 
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years  began  to  tell.  His  health  failed.  So 
he  sold  out  and  decided  to  take  a rest. 
This  was  in  the  spring  of  1884. 

Sought  Larger  Center 

He  could  not  remain  idle,  however.  He 
began  to  formulate  plans  for  resuming 
business.  He  wanted  to  be  in  a larger  cen- 
ter, and  his  choice  finally  narrowed  down 
till  it  rested  between  Cleveland  and 
Columbus. 

What  looked  like  an  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire a desirable  site  in  Columbus,  where  a 
building  had  just  burned  down,  decided 
him.  He  went  to  that  city  and  though  he 
was  unsuccessful  in  getting  the  site  in 
question,  he  obtained  another.  He  ar- 
ranged for  the  erection  of  a building  and 
leased  the  street  floor. 

Before  the  structure  had  been  com- 
pleted he  formed  a partnership  with  Ben- 
ton Denman.  The  building  was  finished 
and  the  store  was  opened  in  September, 
1884,  by  the  firm  of  White  & Denman. 
This  firm  lasted  one  year,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  Mr.  White  bought  his  partner’s 
interest  and  formed  a new  firm,  Z.  L. 
White  & Co.,  the  new  partners  being  Mr. 
White’s  son,  the  late  Homer  E.  White,  and 
J.  R.  Lane. 

Every  dollar  that  Mr.  White  could  com- 
mand was  invested  in  the  business,  and 
the  profits  as  they  accumulated  were  used 
for  its  expansion. 

Made  Rapid  Progress 

At  the  end  of  its  first  year  the  firm  of 
Z.  L.  White  & Co.  had  met  all  of  its  obli- 
gations and  the  business  had  grown  beyond 
its  founder’s  fondest  expectations.  During 
the  next  year  the  business  doubled  in  vol- 
ume, and  the  need  for  more  room  became 
urgent.  This,  however,  could  not  be  ob- 
tained at  once,  as  the  upper  floors  were 
occupied  on  leases.  As  each  lease  expired 
the  White  firm  secured  another  portion  of 
the  building,  but  it  was  not  until  twenty 
years  after  the  opening  of  the  store  that 
the  last  portion  was  secured. 

In  the  meantime,  and  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  White’s  only  son,  the  present  com- 
pany had  been  formed.  Its  officers  are 
Z.  L.  White,  president;  J.  G.  Likes,  vice- 
president;  T.  E.  N.  Taylor,  treasurer,  and 
A.  J.  Scott,  secretary. 

Prepared  for  Further  Growth 

Ten  years  ago  Mr.  White  realized  that 
the  building  then  occupied  would  soon  be- 
come too  small  for  the  company’s  needs 


and  determined  to  have  a more  com- 
modious structure,  one  which  would,  in  his 
own  language,  “be  a credit  to  Columbus 
and  to  himself.” 

The  first  step  was  the  selection  of  a 
suitable  location,  and  before  that  could  be 
determined  it  was  necessary  to  study  the 
probable  growth  of  the  city  and  the  direc- 
tion that  growth  would  take.  Every  site 
on  the  principal  thoroughfare  (High 
Street),  from  one  end  of  the  shopping  sec- 
tion to  the  other,  was  examined  and  its 
availability  tested.  The  most  desirable 
parcel  proved  to  be  that  adjoining  the 
White  store  of  that  day.  It  had  a front- 
age of  63  ft.  and  a depth  of  more  than  200 
ft.  As  each  lease  on  a portion  of  this  prop- 


erty expired  the  White  Co.  secured  that 
portion,  but  not  until  about  a year  ago  was 
possession  of  the  last  piece  obtained. 

In  the  meantime,  the  type  and  size  of 
building  were  discussed  in  detail  and  the 
advisability  of  rounding  out  the  establish- 
ment by  the  addition  of  new  departments 
was  considered.  As  a result  of  this  fore- 
handedness, when  the  architect  was  called 
in  to  prepare  working  drawings  the  con- 
cern was  in  a position  to  inform  him  ex- 
plicitly as  to  its  requirements.  Even  the 
use  for  each  square  foot  of  space  on  the 
various  floors  had  been  determined. 

The  Present  Store 

The  new  building  was  opened  to  the 
public  on  April  14  of  the  current  year.  It 
is  eight  stories  above  ground,  with  a base- 


ment 12  ft.  in  the  clear,  and  is  used  en- 
tirely by  the  Z.  L.  White  Co.  Up  to  the 
third  floor  level  the  front  is  in  light  gray 
granite.  Above  that  point  it  is  faced  with 
light  glazed  terra-cotta.  The  two  side 
walls  where  they  extend  above  adjoining 
buildings  are  in  brick  of  a light  straw- 
color  and  in  each  wall  the  name  of  the 
concern  is  worked  in,  near  the  top,  in  white 
tile.  The  whole  idea  of  the  exterior  is  to 
emphasize  the  word  “White.” 

The  display  windows  are  so  arranged 
that  in  entering  the  store  one  passes 
through  one  of  two  entrances,  separated 
by  an  island  window,  in  the  rear  of  which 
is  a cross  passageway,  with  the  door  in 
the  center.  Those  passageways  are  bor- 


dered by  display  windows,  the  total  glass 
frontage  measuring  154  linear  ft. 

A bronze  marquee  extends  the  full 
width  of  the  building  and  out  to  the  curb. 
Four  high-speed  electric  elevators  convey 
passengers  from  floor  to  floor. 

Several  new  departments  have  been  in- 
stalled, including  misses’  and  children’s 
suits  and  coats,  women’s  shoes,  floorcover- 
ings,  hollow  and  fancy  silverware,  and  ar- 
tificial flowers. 

Among  the  features  provided  for  the 
convenience  of  customers  are  public  tele- 
phones, with  ten  booths,  located  on  a bal- 
cony over  the  main  floor,  an  inter-depart- 
ment telephone  system,  with  87  connec- 
tions, a bureau  of  information  and  adjust- 
ment, an  appointment  bureau  and  parcel 
checking  room. 


Windows  of  the  Arcade  Entrance  to  Store  of  the  Z.  L.  White  Co, 


Tremendous  Selling  of  Smart 
Serge  and  Silk  Dresses 

Sone  of  our 

ALES  LEADERS 

STYLE  7121  E. 

Made  of  Very  Fine  French  Serge.  White  broad  cloth  col- 
lar. Cuffs  and  pockets  piped  with  white  broad  cloth.  Belt 
embroidered  front  and  back  in  novelty  design. 

Price,  black  or  navy  blue $8.25 

This  is  the  sales  leader  of  our  Serge  Models,  a top-notch 
value  and  as  snappy  as  a whip-crack  in  style. 

The  entire  country  is  buying  dresses — both  serge  and  silk — 
Jos.  Rosenberg  & Co.  are  supplying  a big  proportion  of 
them. 

SEND  US  YOUR  ORDERS 

Samples  sent  upon  request 

JOSEPH  ROSENBERG  & CO. 

141-43-45  West  36th  Street  at  Broadway 

New  York 
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The  Season's  Best 
Sellers 


We  show  many  of  them.  They  have  snappy  style, 
attractive  trimming,  correct  fit  and  fine  tailoring. 
As  leaders  in  value,  you  can’t  beat  them. 

Here’s  One  of  Them 


This  coat  is  made  in  F.  & H.  wool  velour  silk, 

Venetian  lined,  and  large  collar  is  made  of  real 
beaver.  Can  be  had  in  all  shades. 

$14.75 

Terms  3/10  or  2/10  30 

We  have  this  equally  good  number  in  coats  which 
will  make  big  leaders  in  your  department.  Don’t 
forget  our  Suits  are  remarkable  for  the  value  as  well 
as  style. 

WRITE  OR  WIRE.  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Bernard  Bloom  & Bro. 

14-16  East  33d  St.,  New  York  City 
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Fur  Sale  Added  to  Store’s  Prestige 

August  Event  in  an  Omaha  Store  and  Methods  Which  Made  It  Productive 
of  Good  Results — Buying  and  Advertising  Preparations 

Written  for  the  Dry  Goods  Economist  by  A.  L.  Green,  Advertising  and  Promotion 
Manager  for  the  Burgess-Nash  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


IT’S  really  quite  hard  to  draw  the  line 
and  determine  the  most  successful  mer- 
chandising event  our  store  has  ever  had, 
because  there  have  been  several 
during  the  past  two  and  one-half 
years  (the  period  of  time  our  firm 
has  been  in  existence)  which 
might  well  be  considered  as  bril- 
liant achievements  of  merchan- 
dising. 

Possibly,  the  one  event  that 
stands  out  more  prominently 
than  the  others  in  our  history, 
when  every  point  is  carefully 
considered,  is  the  August  Fur 
Sale  of  this  season. 


markets,  selected  the  skins  and  had  them 
made  up  according  to  their  own  specifi- 
cations and  ideas. 

Early  in  July  illustrations  were  made 
of  various  pieces,  and  these  were  used  in 
compiling  a neat  little  brochure  setting 
forth  the  advantages  of  the  offering — 


Three  Proofs  of  Success 

It  might  be  said  “most  suc- 
cessful” for  several  reasons : 

Because  it  was  the  second 
event  of  its  kind  our  store  had 
ever  held.  (The  first  was  held 
last  year — the  first  of  any  impor- 
tance ever  held  in  Omaha  during 
the  month  of  August.) 

Because  the  sales  far  sur- 
passed our  greatest  expectations, 
more  than  trebling  the  quota  we 
had  set  down  in  advance  with  the 
hope  of  reaching  it. 

Because  it  established  a con- 
fidence and  prestige  in  another 
line  of  merchandise,  the  influence 
of  which  is  being  realized  daily 
in  this  particular  section  of  our 
store. 

The  Preparations 

Naturally  enough,  much  care 
and  preparation  were  given  to 
this  particular  event. 

Long  months  in  advance  our 
representatives  went  into  the 


•Store  Hour*:  8:30  A.  M.  to  5 P.  M.  Saturday.  9 P.  M.  = === 

Burgess-Nash  Company 


VIHYBODr's  STORE' 


STORE  NEWS  f 


Monday,  Marks  the  Beginning  of  Our  Second  Annual 

August  Sale  of  Furs 


An  Event  of  Unusual  Interest— Presenting  A Noteworthy  Opportunity  to 


Save  15  to  25  Per  Cent  On  the  Finest  Furs  the  Market  Affords 

THE  sale  this  season  is  of  even  greater  importance  than  ever  before.  Furs  will.be  in  greater 
demand  than  for  many  years.  Our  showing  is  very  complete  and  extremely  wide  in 
variety  and  we  believe  our  patrons  will  welcome  this  unusual  opportunity. 

1^1 6 Situation 

The  natural  demand  and  extreme  popularity  of  furs  during  the  past  year,  combined  with  the  fact  that  certain 
European.  sources  of  supply  are  now  cut  off  from  this  country,  have  led  to  a steady  price  advance. 

We  anticipated  the  present  high  market  by  making  our  heaviest  purchases  months  ago.  Not  only  did  this  enable 
ub  to  secure  our  stocks  at  the  lowest  figure,  but  it  gave  ua  the  choice  of  the  American  supply  and  also  allowed  U3 
ample  time  for  manufacturing  our  furs. 

Every  piece  represented  had  to  be  proven  worthy  of  the  Burgess-Nash  guarantee  of  quality,  to  insure  the  enure 
satisfaction  of  every  custotner.  Therefore,  you  may  be  sure  that  every  fur  piece  sold  will  be  exactly  as  represented. 

Back  of  Every  Piece  of  Fur  Sold  la  tbe  Burgess-Nash  Guarantee  of  Quality,  Authenticity  of 
Style,  and  Thoroughly  Satisfactory  Wear 
~ r Cent 


JF  YOU  will  o 
icpUtnfxr  1. 


Fur.  Stored  Till  N« 

QHOULD  you  devire  you  m«y  a 


"Hw  ‘JuA  Coat* 


AME  FA6HI0N  h*s  unir  dtcided  ind  certainly  tonic  vtry  charming 
and  greater  i»'cp  la  the  prevallm^nota.  Horn*  hara  aemi-fitted  bactu. 
Ita  place  la  taktn  by  now  collar  effect*.  varying 

Hud.on  Seal  Coats,  $85-00  to  $400.00. 

Marmot  Fur  Coats,  $69-50. 

Wqter  Mink  Coats,  $75.00  to  $115.00. 

Jap  Mink  Coats,  40  Inches  Long,  $175.00. 

Nutria  Beaver  Coats,  Raccoon  Collar,  $175.00. 
Leopard  Skin  Coats,  Marten  Collar,  $250.00. 


'jke  Tlcw  and  arty 


Individual  Fur  Sets 

a SaU,  1100  to  »180. 


We  Offer  in  Connection  With  the  August  Sale  of  Furs 

^ Pile  Fabric  and  Seed  Plush 


Coats  at  Special  Prices 

IE  same  great  care  and  attention  has  entered  into  the 
selection  and  preparation  for  this  sale  of  plush  coats 
was  given  the  Fur  Sale.  Every  fabric,  every  style, 
d to  meet  up  fully  with  the  Burgess-Nash  require- 
ments of  quality,  style  and  workmanship. 

No.  3014,  as  Illustrated — Price -$29.50 

Thu  practical  cast  la  made  of  • fine  loitrou*  black 
■'Salta"  seal  pluah.  La fit,  yvnerona.  roll  collar,  which  la/i 
flat  or  buttons  high  to  tho  nock 

1 Wide  noval  ball,  front  of  which  te  adjustable, 
can  be  riuied;  Ion*,  full  modal, -Uned  with  toU 
satin.  Sices  M to  44  Miaa «a‘  19  and  18  yearn. 

No.  3016— Price  $39.50 

Thi.'benuOfpl  coat  In  made  of  an  excellent  qual- 
ity of  “Balts"  luatrous  black  seal  plunh.  Large  col- 
lar .^p^  Wide  plash  adjustable  belt. 

plash.  Vide  bsnd  of  "Beaver^  plnnb  eround  bot- 
tost:  Llnod . throughout  with  soi-aatin-  Sties  39 

to  42/ 

No.  3002— Price  $25.00 

. This  beautiful  coal  Is  made  of  a fins  lustrous 
jwsrk f^SalU^fenl  glaelL  Larr» ^t»^s  collsr  that 

. _J4»*d ' throi»*V-<it  wfo  noisette.  Foil,  loose 
•ftotot  kod  dSmcnod  aartleukolp  tar  women  wnth 
large  hip*.  Sues  36  to  48.  7 “:v 

No.  3012— Price  $35.00 

Thta  noval  style  b made  of  “Saha"  teal  plunh 
In  a beautiful  lustrous  black.  Tho  Imv*  cap*  collar 
and  eoftn  are  trimmed  with  anal  pfaah  in  ''Beavar" 


and  loose  model  Lined 


Burgess-Nash  Direct  Particular  Attention 
to  the  Very  Special  Values  Offered  in 

Correct  Apparel  for  the  School 


and  College  Miss— New  Fall  Models 


We  are  specialists  in  this  line  and  believe  offer 
best  selected  llnca  for  your  approval.. 

We  feature  for  Monday  four  extreme- 
ly appropriate  and  pretty  modelt 


Style  601 — Like  Illustration,  $18.50 

Coat  of  fine  pebble  cheviot  In  green,  African 
brown  or  navy  blue,  full  flare  model  made  with 
pocket*  aod  detachable  belt. 

Style  1106 — Price  $1850 

Suitable  for  high  school  mine — charming  nsw 
style  (rock  (two-piecs)  of  fino  quality  ter**;  collar 
and  cuffs  trimmed  with  braid,  silk  tie;  new  yoke 
skirt  with  box  plaits. 

Bizas  14,  18,  J8  and  20  yaan 

Stylo  720 — Price  $17.50 

This  college  “Suit  Press"  la  a one- piece  model 
fastroed  in  front'  bto  (tanning  back  with  pleats 
to  oorrsapond  with  ptkato  in  fro  at.  Bolling  collar, 
with  sflk  Ua.  Fall  plea  tod  skirt,  material  fin*  quality 
nary  serga. 

Sixes  14,  19,  18  and  20  yaan 

Style  806*— Pric*  $25.00 

Ulasn'  -College-  suit  of  fino  ponhn  In  navy, 
brown  and  green.  A pleasing  youthful  model  with 
detachable  bait,  aatchel  pockets,  bone  buttons,  In- 
laid velvet  collar  and  pipings;  plaited  model  skirt. 


•Burgess-Nash  Co. — Everybody’s  Store — 16th  and  Harney  Stroetsks 


elaborating  on  the  possible  saving  of  25  to 
33!4  per  cent  over  September  prices  and 
on  the  authenticity  of  the  styles. 

These  brochures  were  mailed  to  a se- 
lected list  of  women  in  Omaha  and  vicin- 
ity ten  days  before  the  opening  of  the 
sale. 

Called  Up  on  ’Phone 

In  addition  to  this,  a specially 
selected  list  of  the  preferred  class 
was  prepared  and  given  to  young 
ladies,  who  called  the  people  on 
the  lists  over  the  telephone  and  in- 
formed them  of  the  sale  and  its 
advantages. 

About  the  middle  of  the  week 
prior  to  the  sale,  neat  inserts 
which  had  been  printed,  announc- 
ing the  event,  were  inclosed  in 
every  package  of  goods  that  left 
the  store. 

For  Team  Work 

A special  notice  regarding  the 
sale  was  sent  to  the  entire  selling 
force,  explaining  its  advantages, 
and  requesting  their  assistance 
and  co-operation  to  help  make  it 
the  success  we  desired. 

Two  big  front  display  win- 
dows were  attractively  decorated 
two  days  before  the  sale,  and  furs 
were  more  or  less  featured  in  the 
windows  throughout  the  month. 

The  Newspaper  Publicity 

This  was  all  done  leading  up 
to  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
newspaper  publicity.  Three  an- 
nouncements were  run  in  advance 
of  the  opening  of  the  sale. 

Follow-up  ads  were  then  run 
throughout  the  month,  backed  by 
department  displays,  bringing 
about  the  result  mentioned  above, 
the  most  successful  merchandis- 
ing event  our  store  ever  held. 


Prejudiced  Salesgirls 


(Continued  from  page  107) 

to  do  with  the  esthetic  value  of  merchan- 
dise. But  if  they  were  to  buy  such  goods 
as  would  be  pleasing  only  to  people  whose 
taste  was  as  refined  as  theirs  the  store 
would  not  have  many  customers.  They 
know  human  nature,  and  realize  that  they 
must  hit  the  tastes  and  ideas  of  many  peo- 
ple who  lack  training  in  the  appreciation 
of  what  is  really  beautiful  and  appropri- 
ate. 

“We  do  not  expect,”  she  added,  “that 
there  is  any  one  girl  in  this  store  to  whom 
every  article  in  our  stocks  would  appeal. 
But  in  their  interest,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
firm,  we  do  require  that  they  find  out  the 
desires  of  every  possible  customer  and 


strive  to  satisfy  her  wants  and  desires.” 
Not  satisfied  with  such  efforts,  the  edu- 
cational director  sought  for  other  in- 
stances of  prejudice  on  the  part  of  sales- 
people. And  she  found  them?  Oh,  yes! 
Quite  a number  of  them. 

How  often  do  such  things  happen  in 
your  store? 

♦ 

The  Boston  Store,  Milford,  N.  H.,  has  been 
sold  by  Mrs.  A.  K.  Lewis,  for  several  years  its 
owner,  to  M.  A.  Thompson,  who  has  been  in  the 
dry  goods  business  in  Salem  Depot,  N.  H. 

Extensive  improvements  have  been  made  in 
his  store  by  C.  H.  Cox,  Meriden,  Conn.  The  color 
scheme  is  now  French  gray  and  buff.  The  space 
devoted  to  women’s  ready-to-wear  has  been  en- 
larged and  a department  of  “stouts”  has  been 
established.  The  infants’  wear  section  has  also 
been  enlarged. 


Fur  Man  Passes  Away 


President  of  Well-Known  New  York  Concern 
Victim  of  Apoplexy 

Alexander  Heilbroner,  president  of  Kaye  & 
Einstein,  manufacturers  of  furs,  40  West  Thirty- 
second  Street,  died  suddenly  at  his  office  on  Mon- 
day of  last  week,  from  apoplexy.  Mr.  Heilbroner, 
who  was  forty-four  years  of  age,  had  long  been 
prominent  in  the  fur  trade  and  industry.  He 
was  at  one  time  president  of  the  Association  of 
Fur  Manufacturers,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  a director  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  Fur 
Industry. 

Mr.  Heilbroner  was  a man  of  forceful  per- 
sonality, and  his  death  is  generally  regretted. 

He  is  survived  by  a widow  and  two  daughters. 

4 

T.  B.  Wheeler,  who  conducted  a store  in  West 
Rutland,  Vt.,  has  sold  his  stock  to  the  Murdick  & 
Durkee  Co.  and  G.  A.  Bucklin  & Co.  of  Rutland. 
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Broadcloth  at  a price 

It’s  a “Wonder”  for  These  Days 


This  Suit  made  of  Madison  all  wool  Broadcloth.  Lined  with  fine  quality 
Peau  de  Cygne;  also  interlined  and  trimmed  with  Seal  Fur. 

Misses’  sizes,  14  to  22. 

Junior  sizes,  15  to  17. 

Positively  75 

a wonder  at  mIi 

Order  it  as  No.  1939,  Navy  and  Black  only. 

Same — American  Woolen  Poplin,  known  as  No.  1940,  Black,  Navy, 
Brown,  Green  and  Taupe.  Same  sizes  and  same  price. 


Sorry  ! It’s  Too  Late 

We  couldn’t  get  cuts  made  in  time  to  illustrate,  so  we  can  only 
announce  that  we  have  just  created 


6 Velvet 

SUITS  AND  COATS 

that  you  will  surely  want  which  are  copies  of  the  newest  models  at 
popular  prices.  Shall  we  include  some  with  the  Broadcloth  Suit  order? 
And  how  about 

JERSEY  SPORT  SUITS 

As  this  is  being  printed  the  M.  R.  S.  Designers  are  bringing  out  a line  of 

HEAVY  WOOL  VELOUR  COATS 


that  you  will  want  because  they  will  be  ready  sellers. 


Prices  range  from 
Sizes  14  to  22. 


$8.75  to  $13.50 


MORRIS  R.  SILVERMAN 

Established  1897 

Foremost  Maker  of  Fashionable  Misses’,  Juniors’  and 
Shoe-top  Suits  and  Coats  AT  POPULAR  PRICES. 

151  to  163  W.  26th  Street  NEW  YORK 


Style  865 


All  wool  mix- 
ture, 48  in. 
long,  plush 
trimmed. 


Other  splendid  values  in 
all  popular  fabrics. 


Send  in  your  open  orders. 


Satisfaction 

Guaranteed 


BAER  MFG.  CO. 

19  West  36th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


The  Greatest 
Coat  Value  in 
America  to- 
day. 


More 
Profits!! 

In  Skirts 

and 

Petticoats 

The  Sunflower  skirt 
and  petticoat  rack  will 
increase  your  sales. 

30  Days  Free  Trial 

It  will  keep  your  stock  in  a more  orderly  and  attractive  condition 

and  show  more  garments  in  less  space  than  any  other  fixture. 

You  need  this  rack  to  properly  display  your  fall  stock  of  skirts  and 
petticoats. 

You  take  no  risk if  it  does  not  sell  more  garments  for  you  we  will 

accept  return  and  pay  freight  both  ways. 

Price  $16.50  F.  O.  B.  Chicago 

3/10—2/30 

BUCKINGHAM-RAE  CO. 

208  S.  La  Salle  Street  Chicago 


October  7,  1916 
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To  Raise  Sales  During  an  Entire  Month 

Campaign  Conducted  by  New  Orleans  Store  for  Getting  Trade  of  Purchasers 
Who  Wait  Until  May  to  Buy  Spring  Apparel 

Written  for  the  Dry  Goods  Economist  by  Paul  Renshaw,  Advertising  Manager  for  the 
D.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


r~— 

I Sec fssary 
to.  June 


Requirements  lot 
Bride  Are  Listed 
This  Page 


New  Arrivals  of 
Leghorn  and  All 
White  Hats 


Mak+  Their  Appearance  In  Our 
Millinery)  Pallors 
*mong  range  ol  nobby  nodtli 
ideas  cm  b«  met — they  ofler  sugges- 
Being  developed  in  Light  Crepe  and 


Women’s  Auto 
Coats 

5.00 


Wash  Starts  at  1.93 

The  popular  bluer  stripe  Shill. -4  4udy 
c*tao‘ 

At  3 .95 


Cool  Wash  Dreamt,  at  650 


QUITE  incidentally  the  manager  of 
the  Holmes  store  received  the  “tip” 
which  prompted  the  sales  campaign 
of  which  this  article  speaks.  This  is  the 
way  it  came : 

During  the  discussion  of  some  question 
that  was  under  consideration  by  the  Re- 
tail Merchants’  Bureau  of  New  Orleans 
early  in  the  year  our  manager  made  the 
statement  that  the  sales  of  this 
store  for  either  March  or  April 
each  year  are  regularly  greater 
than  for  May.  He  was  taken 
to  task  for  the  statement  by 
practically  every  merchant 
present,  the  only  exceptions 
being  the  proprietor  of  a high- 
grade  shoe  store  and  the  man- 
ager of  an  exclusive  shop  for 
women’s  and  children’s  ap- 
parel. All  of  the  others  said 
that  their  sales  for  the  month 
of  May  were  always  greater 
than  for  either  March  or  April. 

When  our  manager  re- 
turned to  his  office  he  reas- 
sured himself  of  his  statement 
by  examining  the  figures  for 
a period  of  ten  years.  Though 
he  was  correct  with  respect  to 
this  store,  he  did  not  doubt 
that  the  others  were  equally 
so  regarding  their  sales.  It 
brought,  however,  this  revela- 
tion : 

That  early  in  the  season,  Summer  Toys 
when  styles  are  new  and  high- 
er quality  merchandise  is  es- 
pecially in  demand,  this  store  is?; 

had  been  receiving  the  patron- 
age of  the  class  of  purchasers 
doing  their  shopping  then ; 
whereas,  after  styles  had  be- 
come established  for  the  season  _______ 

and  shoppers  began  to  be  less 
exacting  regarding  the  newness  of  mer- 
chandise, buyers  did  not  continue  to  rec- 
ognize the  distinction  of  this  store. 

To  Win  the  Late  Purchasers 

The  problem  then  presented  itself:  to 
get  the  class  of  purchasers  “who  wait  until 
May”  to  buy  clothing.  (It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  season  at  New  Orleans  is 
about  six  weeks  in  advance  of  the  East.) 

From  the  railroads  we  secured  the  in- 
formation that  5 per  cent  of  the  city’s 
population — about  20,000  persons — were 
away  on  tourists’  vacation  tickets. 

By  checking  our  delivery  records  we 
were  able  to  ascertain  in  which  section  of 
the  city  deliveries  were  relatively  heavy  or 
light.  It  was  decided  that  by  an  aggres- 


sively dignified  method  we  could  capture 
the  patronage  of  many  who  regarded  us 
as  “a  high-priced  store.” 

Basis  of  Publicity  Appeal 

Very  deliberately,  with  the  merchan- 
dise manager,  a campaign  of  sales  was 
planned — to  cover  the  month  of  May. 

Some  of  the  advertisements  submitted 
herewith  tell  the  story  of  those  sales.  But 
the  campaign  was  divided  between  the 
various  departments  of  the  store  so  that 
a general  appeal  would  be  made.  The  ad- 


day  by  furnishings  to  complete 
the  porch,  lawn  and  summer 
home. 

May  5 — A sale  of  men’s  suits,  hats, 
haberdashery  and  shoes. 

May  8 — Women’s  shoes,  dresses  and 
accessories ; and  a special  sale  of 
books  for  summer  reading. 

May  14 — Sale  of  linens,  towels  and 
bedding. 

May  21 — June  bride’s  outfit,  sup- 
plementing it  with  jewelry,  silks 
and  linens. 


Holmes  Store  News 


We  Sell  Standard  Patterns--- 
Nobby  Dreaees  for  All  Occa- 
sions Are  Made  From  Them 


Choice  Silk  Selections.  Are 
Offered  for  Any  Costume 

The  Bride  to  be  can  have  lustrous  and  becoming  Dresses 
developed  in  .these  choice  silks.  The  colors,  are 
Fashion's  demand— they  are  inexpensive,  when 
the  high  market  is  taken  into  consideration. 


Suita  bleMa  te  rials 

Featuring  Dainty  Lingerie  W ' / Street  Dresses 
in  Special  Displays  for  ' J 
the  June  Bride 

The  demand,  that  ol  the  Bride  especially,  for  Lingerie  with  scalloped  '^iiTVwhf  V'r!'/5[,'CI11, 

“and  embroidery,  and  exceedingly  fimly  daintiness,  invests  this  iai  lor'VJiiilw  *‘3?“!'.’ 

, ion  with  special  interest.  The  needlework  is  remarkably  beautiful,  25* 

while  the  garments  are  designed  and  made  with  unusual  skill-each  gar-  'h"r  t"1' 

priced  modestly  invites  supplemented  interest.  !!n*«r;^»rd  /.  *""'*£* 


The  Keynote  in  Cor  set ry 

rh«r«  are  American  Lady  Corset!  in  an  almo«t  unlimited  ranee  ot  Ityles — 
f r%ngt—t,t  & °n<  " m°ft  m0d'l,  Wh"h  W'"  i0,  y°'r  D"d’- 

1. 00.  1.25,  1.50,  2.00,  2.50,  3.00,  3.50 

Armenian  jewelry  Set  With 
Semi-rrecious  Stones 

Hand-  Wrought  Antique  Reproduction. 

luatrated)  irhtra  ibe  cbolca  of  • frsduattoo  or  bridal  gfH  ml, 


TZHo 


lull,  Jade,  Green  and  Bad  Sard  OCT  a Moon, 
-raaa  MaUir.  Coral.  Seed  Peart.,  Yopai  and 
>!toO,ana  (.fleed  a.  150.  1.00  3.00,  4.00 


Grace  in 
Womens 
Shoes 


Linen  Damask,  Napkins  and  Towels 

Will  constitute  a sale  of  much  interpstfos  tbmorrow 
ve~y  worth  while^alues  being  offered 


Huck  Towels 


Silk  Hose.  Underwear  and  Parasols 


One  Merged  into  Another 

Such  a campaign  is  not  to 
be  confused  with  general  clear- 
ance sales;  for  the  sales  were 
kept  distinct  to  the  depart- 
ments mentioned,  each  event 
merging  into  the  other,  but,  as 
we  calculate,  bringing  trade 
constantly  to  all  departments. 

By  constantly  changing  the 
nature  of  the  sales,  and  by 
showing  in  the  advertisements 
that  the  first  day’s  offerings 
were  supplemented  by  addi- 
tional ones  for  the  second  and 
third  days’  selling,  interest 
was  maintained. 

To  the  store’s  management 
this  entire  series  of  sales  was 
a cohesive  event,  planned  di- 
rectly to  overcome  the  records 
which  March  and  April  had 
set. 

Gratifying  Results 


For  Men 


Blouses  Wore  Never  Mdre  Charming 


H.  HOLMES  CO.  afaBSHB 


vertising  underwent  a distinct  change 
from  the  more  stilted  “talk”  regarding 
styles,  etc.,  which  had  characterized  it  dur- 
ing March  and  April.  Economy  in  buying 
was  made  the  basis  of  the  appeal. 

Sales  Campaign  Schedule 

Here  is  the  schedule  that  was  adopted 
and  presented  to  the  advertising  depart- 
ment to  follow : 

May  1 — Sale  of  white,  including  the 
usual  articles  in  this  event, 
which  is  commonplace  among 
the  larger  stores  of  the  country. 

May  3 — Spring  sale  of  kitchen 
utensils,  chinaware,  silverware, 
bric-a-brac;  followed  the  next 


Compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding month  of  the  previ- 
ous year,  the  volume  of  charge 
sales  showed  an  increase  that 
was  highly  satisfactory.  In- 
cluded among  these  entries  was 
a healthy  percentage  of  new 
accounts.  The  evidence  was 
plain  that  we  were  getting  hold 
of  a class  who  had  not  shared 
their  patronage  so  liberally  with  us  before. 

The  cash  and  C.  0.  D.  business  also 
showed  a gratifying  increase. 

The  shoe  section  and  the  millinery  sec- 
tion, two  departments  of  the  store  that 
had  particularly  been  known  as  “high- 
priced,”  showed  marked  increases  in  the 
number  of  sales-tickets  issued. 

The  lowered  average  amount  for  the 
sales-tickets  issued  throughout  the  store 
also  indicated  that  a more  popular  trade 
had  been  brought  into  our  doors. 

Incidentally,  we  also  accomplished  this : 

A margin  of  7 per  cent  in  favor  of 
April  was  wiped  out  and  a gain  of  8 per 
cent  added,  thus  giving  us  a net  increase 
of  15  per  cent  over  the  sales  of  a month 
that  is  normally  the  big  month  for  spring. 
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J.  Wise  Company 

INCORPORATED 

Womens , Misses Children's  Dresses 

and 

Waists 

33  East  33rd  St. 

New  Yorfy 


1 NEW  DRESSES  I 
1 FOR  WINTER  \ 

g Attractive  models  in  Velvet,  Geor-  M 
g gette  and  Satin,  featuring  late  Paris  M 
g ideas.  Many  show  popular  fur  trim-  M 
g mings  in  tasteful  effects.  g 

g It’s  a showing  that  is  unusually  M 
g strong,  and  its  attractiveness  is  in-  |§ 
g creased  by  its  price-moderateness.  H 

g “When  you  think  of  Dresses — think  g 
g of  Lahm  & Deutz.”  g 

| LAHM  & DEUTZ  \ 

g 35  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City  g 

Illllllllllllllll^ 


Style  557,  Price  $5.50 

(Shown  Above) 

Attractive  waist  of  fine  quality 
Georgette  with  combination 
collar  and  cuffs  in  color.  The 
fronts  are  hand-embroidered  in 
attractive  pattern. 


John  Freid 

Waists  & Dresses 

121  WEST  27th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Leaders  in 
Georgette  W aists 

$3.75  up 

Laces 

$2.75  up 

Crepe  de  Chine 

$2.75  up 

Great  variety  of  novelty  silks  in 
wide  range  of  prices. 


October  7,  1916 
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Merchandising  Methods  in  Australia 

How  Goods  Are  Bought  by  Stores  in  the  Great  Antipodean  Common- 
wealth— Exceptional  Opportunity  s Now  Presented  for  American 

Products 

Written  for  the  Dry  Goods  Economist  by  W.  J.  Bailey,  formerly  advertising 
manager  for  Farmer  & Co.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales 


Merchandising,  so  far  as  the  dry  goods 
trade  is  concerned — usually  designated  as 
the  “soft-goods”  trade  in  Australia — is  di- 
vided into  three  sections,  namely,  manu- 
facturing, wholesaling  and  retailing. 

First  as  to  the  manufacturer.  He 
either  sells  the  retailer  direct  or  supplies 
the  wholesaler  only,  who  then  distributes 
to  the  retailer  in  city  and  country. 

In  Some  Other  Lines 

In  some  trades  such  as  hardware, 
builders’  hardware,  cement,  carbide  and 
similar  commodities,  the  importing  houses 
usually  buying  in  large  quantities,  sell 
through  what  are  known  as  “mercantile 
brokers,”  who  charge  a commission  of  one 
per  cent;  but  by  far  the  larger  proportion 
of  this  business  consists  of  transactions 
between  importing  houses. 

For  example,  a firm  holds  a big  stock 
of  barbed  wire,  galvanized  iron,  wire  net- 
ting, carbide,  cement,  tin  plates  or  fenc- 
ing wire.  The  broker  acts  as  the  negotia- 
tor between  buyer  and  seller,  and  may  oc- 
casionally act  as  buyer  for  a big  up-country 
store  in  the  same  way. 

By  Commercial  Travelers 

Wholesale  soft  goods  houses  do  not  em- 
ploy brokers.  Their  own  travelers  in  the 


city  and  country  districts  make  regular 
trips  and  sell  direct  to  the  retailer. 

Most  of  the  travelers  work  for  a fixed 
salary  and  are  allowed  a maximum  for 
expenses,  while  others  work  on  commis- 
sion for  several  houses  whose  lines  do  not 
“clash.”  In  such  case,  they  operate  on  a 
percentage  or  commission  basis  only,  pay- 
ing their  own  expenses.  In  such  cases, 
however,  prices  are  rigidly  fixed  by  the 
houses  thus  represented,  and  no  cutting  is 
allowed  unless  special  permission  is  given. 

Most  of  the  largest  department  stores 
and  the  larger  country  stores  import  their 
goods  direct,  from  the  manufacturers  in 
Great  Britain,  the  Continent  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose maintain  a buying  staff  of  their  own 
in  London  or  purchasing  through  recog- 
nized buyers  if  their  operations  do  not 
warrant  the  maintenance  of  a London  of- 
fice. These  London  buyers,  operating  on 
commission  in  most  instances,  render  in- 
voices direct  from  the  manufacturers  to 
the  Australian  customer,  but  in  other 
cases  they  buy  largely  and  then  split  up 
quantities  among  a number  of  firms, 
charging  a commission  to  each. 

What  “Indenting”  Means 

A few  of  the  largest  British  firms  send 
direct  representatives  to  Australia  to  sell 
their  goods,  but  they  carry  no  stock,  all 
ordering  being  from  samples,  which  are 


fully  representative  of  the  goods  the  firm 
manufacture  and  sell.  This  is  called  “in- 
denting.” And  it  might  be  said,  in  pass- 
ing, that  this  is  the  name  given  to  buying 
or  importing  goods,  whether  the  order  be 
given  to  a direct  employee  of  the  selling 
firm  or  to  an  agent  who  may,  and  usually 
does,  represent  several  British,  Continen- 
tal or  American  houses. 

Seasons  Reversed 

Indent  orders  are  placed  well  ahead, 
summer  goods  being  ordered  in  Australia 
from  samples,  shown  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, for  the  summer  season  beginning 
in  the  following  August  and  September 
and  extending  to  January  and  February, 
while  for  the  winter  season  orders  are 
placed  in  June  and  July  for  the  season  be- 
ginning in  March  and  April  and  extend- 
ing to  the  end  of  July. 

Australian  seasons,  of  course,  are  the 
reverse  of  those  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
North  America. 

Must  Now  Buy  Far  Ahead 

Owing  to  the  abnormal  conditions  due 
to  the  war,  importers  have  for  some  time 
found  it  necessary  to  place  their  buying 
orders  twelve  months  or  more  ahead,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  there  is  great  difficulty 
in  gaging  one’s  buying  so  far  in  advance. 
Hence,  recourse  is  being  had  more  and 
more  to  locally  manufactured  goods. 

Here,  again,  however,  a difficulty  pre- 

(Continued  on  page  133) 


No.  1 3 — In  Style  of  Mural  Painting 

This  unusual  display  was  placed  in  one  of  the  windows  of  Lewis’s,  a prominent  store  in  Liverpool,  England,  by  J.  W. 
Davies,  display  manager  for  the  concern.  This  novel  and  artistic  arrangement  was  suggested  by  the  famous  picture  “Captive 
Andromache.”  The  clever  wax  figures,  posed  before  the  scenic  background,  were  draped  in  velveteen. 

A1  Estilo  de  Cuadro  Mural 

Este  extraordinario  despliegue  fue  exhibido  en  las  vidrieras  de  Lewis,  una  de  las  principales  tiendas  de  Liverpool,  Ingla- 
terra,  por,  J.  W.  Davies,  director  de  exhibiciones  de  la  casa.  El  nuevo  y artistico  arreglo  fue  sugestionado  por  el  famoso 
cuadro  Andromache  Captiva.”  Las  hermosas  figuras  de  cera  que  aparecen  en  el  fondo  escenico  estan  arropadas  en  ter- 
ciopelo  de  algodon. 
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'If  it  is  in  demand 
Superior  has  it  for  delivery.” 


P 


HILOSOPHERS,  past  and  present,  owe  their  greatness  to  their  ability 
to  look  ahead  and  speculate  about  the  future.  There  was  nothing  super- 
human about  them — they  were  just  men. 


We  are  men  and  we  feel  that  we  can  convince  anyone  that  we  have  looked  ahead 
— and  successfully.  W e need  only  point  to  the  quantity  of  material  on  hand — 
and  the  kind.  Our  stock  today  is  as  tremendous  as  ever  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
scarcity  of  merchandise.  The  variety  of  new  materials  and  designs  is 
astounding. 

But  don’t  think  for  one  moment  that  we  are  ignoring  the  future.  Our  factories 
are  working  every  minute  of  the  day  to  their  fullest  capacity.  We  are  deter- 
mined to  maintain  our  reputation  for  Immediate  Deliveries — and  we  are  spar- 
ing neither  effort  nor  expense  in  so  doing. 

We  are  going  to  ask,  however,  that  you  co-operate  with  us  in  one  respect. 
When  sending  in  your  open  orders,  always  specify  sizes,  colors  and  price.  It 
will  obviate  the  necessity  of  returns,  a practice  as  displeasing  to  us  as  it  is 
annoying  to  you. 


Suits  $7.50  to  $35.00 
Coats  $3.Z5  to  $5o.oo 

Superior  Garment  Co.,  Inc. 

“The  House  of  the  Hour” 

1333  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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Physical  Examination  of  Employees 

Broad,  Progressive  Policy  Adopted  by  a Leading  Department  Store  It 
Has  Proved  Its  Worth  to  Concern,  Store  Force  and  Customers 

By  Frederick  H.  Rike,  President  of  the  Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  and 
President  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


THE  determination  to  apply  a physical 
examination  as  a test  of  employment 
took  definite  form  with  us  in  the 
spring  of  1912,  when  we  moved  into  a new 
store,  with  largely  increased  space  and  the 
opening  of  many  new  departments.  The 
realization  of  the  value  of  such  examina- 
tion came  to  our  company  from  the  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  this  same  work  as  it 
has  been  done  by  the  National  Cash  Regis- 
ter Co.  of  this  city  for  a number  of  years, 
and  also  from  the  testimony  of  the  man- 
agement of  that  company  of  the  benefits 
derived. 

Reasons  for  the  Step 

The  new  departments  we  put  in  at  the 
time  of  our  removal  included  a large  res- 
taurant, a tea  room,  a lunch  counter,  a soda 
fountain,  a bakery,  ice  cream  making, 
candy  manufacture,  and  a market  depart- 
ment. The  ambition  of  making  these  de- 
partments thoroughly  sanitary,  clean  and 
attractive  was  one  factor  which  led  us  to 
decide  on  physical  examination  and  defi- 
nite physical  requirements  as  a test  for 
employment. 

Again,  our  employees  number  from  600 


to  850  people,  and  our  experience  with 
certain  cases  of  tubercular  trouble  and 
other  diseases  emphasized  the  necessity  for 
some  means  of  protection  of  the  members 
of  our  store  family  from  each  other,  and 
also  the  great  desirability  and  importance 
of  safeguarding  our  customers. 

Again,  our  experience  had  shown  to  us 
that  had  we  possessed  accurate  informa- 
tion as  to  the  true  physical  condition  of 
our  employees  we  should,  in  a number  of 
instances,  have  been  instrumental  in  sug- 
gesting changes  in  location  and  in  mode 
of  living  that  might  have  saved  years  of 
life  for  work  and  earning  capacity.  We 
felt  keenly  our  responsibility  in  this  re- 
gard, and  this  in  no  small  way  fixed  our 
determination  to  undertake  this  work. 

Health  a Factor  in  Success 

Another  consideration  leading  to  our 
decision  was  our  belief  in  this  work  as  a 
means  of  developing  individual  and  col- 
lective efficiency  in  our  whole  organization. 
We  have  beep  doing  educational  work 
among  our  people  for  a number  of  years, 
and  the  value  of  mental  equipment  was  al- 
ways recognized,  and  definite  means  were 
taken  to  supply  it.  In  the  same  way,  good 
health  was  recognized  as  a very  important 
factor  in  the  success  of  our  business,  and 


yet  nothing  was  done  to  emphasize  its 
importance.  The  store  superintendent 
charged  with  the  duties  of  employment, 
without  a physical  examination  must  rely 
on  his  superficial  observation  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  applicants’  statements  rela- 
tive to  health.  Supported,  however,  by  a 
physical  examination,  his  investigation 
may  be  confined  to  the  applicant’s  other 
qualifications  for  the  position  he  or  she 
desires  to  occupy.  Thus  was  the  need  for 
such  work  demonstrated  to  us. 

Value  Fully  Proven 

The  value  of  physical  examination  of 
employees  has  been  proven  by  our  actual 
experience.  Here  is  the  testimony  of  our 
present  store  superintendent: 

“Our  house  physician,  nurse,  and  hos- 
pital perform  such  valuable  service  to  our 
business  in  the  way  of  keeping  our  people 
on  the  firing  line,  in  the  way  of  economy 
to  our  employees  and  ourselves,  that  to 
dispense  with  it  would  be  an  unwise  move. 
Stores  not  having  such  facilities  do  not 
realize  that  the  investment  would  pay  large 
annual  health  dividends.” 

Doctor  and  Nurse  at  Hand 

An  outline  of  the  way  in  which  this 
work  is  handled  may  be  of  interest.  We 
have  a small  but  well-equipped  hospital, 


No.  14 — Effective  Use  of  Corner  Window 

Corner  windows  are  frequently  difficult  to  handle  in  an  attractive  way.  Here  the  problem  has  been  cleverly  solved  by 
J.  R.  Patton,  display  manager  for  L.  S.  Ayres  & Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  In  fact,  so  well  is  the  work  done  that  the  passerby 
could  hardly  resist  turning  the  corner  from  one  street  to  another,  in  order  to  continue  the  inspection. 

Efectivo  Uso  de  Vidriera  de  Esquina 

Las  vidrieras  de  esquina  son  dificiles  de  arreglar  en  forma  interesante.  En  el  caso  presente  se  ha  resuelto  el  problema  de 
una  manera  feliz,  por  J.  R.  Patton,  director  de  exhibiciones  de  la  casa  de  L.  S.  Ayres  & Co.,  de  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  En 
realidad,  tan  bien  se  ha  ejecutado  el  trabajo,  que  el  transeunte  no  puede  evitar  seguir  adelante  sin  retenerse  a inspeccionar  la 
vidriera  por  ambos  lados. 
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j Beck’s  Better  Blouses  Beckon  Best  Buyers  [ 

| BECAUSE  | 

We  have  focused  our  25  years  of  manufacturing  experience  on  Saratoga  Waists. 


SAILOR  SUIT 

DE  LUXE 

For  Schools  and  Colleges 


Stvle  1821 — Regulation  Sailor  Suit  for 
School,  College  or  Home  Wear.  A 
natty  style  dress,  made  of  all  wool, 
double-warp,  storm  serge;  trimmed  in 
black,  blue,  white  and  red  braids;  hand 
embroidered  chevrons  on  sleeve,  stars 
on  collar,  anchor  on  shield;  yoke  skirt 
with  lacer;  strictly  tailored,  black  and 
blue,  sizes  13-15-17- 
19;  14  - 16  - 18  - 20. 

Price  


rea,  oiacK  ana 

$6.75 


Special  Values — Immediate  or  Later  Delivery 

M.  HERZSTEIN  & CO. 

707  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


If  you  want  the  charm 
of  high  priced  waists 
to  retail  at  popular 
prices. 

Here  are  the  Waists 

Georgette  Crepe  $3.75 
ea. 

Crepe  de  Chine  $2.25- 
$3.75  ea. 

Jap  Silks  $18.00  doz. 
Voiles  — $8. 50-$16.50 
doz. 

Novelty  Voiles  and  Or- 
gandies $8.50  doz. 

Two  examples  that 
make  the  Saratoga  line 
dominant  in  waistdom 
are  styles  1628  and 
1535,  illustrated. 


It  is  only  a question  of 
time  and  you  will  want 
Saratoga  waists  in  your 
store. 


Buy  Now— Why  Wait  ? 

well  a a y 
than 


Good  waists  well 
bought  are  more 
half  sold.  Test  our 
waist  values  and  order 
now.  Our  quick  service 
will  help  you  to  make 
rapid  turn-overs. 

We  are  ready  for 
prompt  deliveries. 

Our  terms  are  8/10  or 
7/10/60. 

Foreign  countries  cash 
only. 


No.  1535  — Price  $8.50  doz.  | 

Unusual  value  in  waists  of  good  quality 
voile  with  trimmings  of  embroidered  or- 
gandie. Val  lace  and  insertion  trim  the  col- 
lar, cuffs  and  front.  Four  groups  of  five  pin 
tucks  in  front. 


S.  N.  Beck  & Co.,  inc. 

40-46  W.  20th  St.,  New  York 


Anthony  Waist  Co. 
Silk  Waists 

from 

$16-50  to  H5  00  per  doz. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Write  for  Samples 


No.  1628  — Price  $16.50  doz. 


Attractive  waist  made  of  fine  voile  with  g 
emb. organdie  front  and  plain  organdie  collar,  g 
Filet  insertion  and  lace  trims  front,  cuffs  and  g 
wide  sailor  collar.  Fancy  pearl  buttons. 


LINGERIE  AND  SILK  WAISTS 

The  Poliak  Waist  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

“Wayne-Maid” 

Lingerie  Waists 

$9-00  to  $42-00  per  doz. 


t][  Leading  manu- 
facturers and 
wholesalers  of  dry 
goods  and  textile 
lines  use  the  pub- 
licity pages  of  the 
Dry  Good  Econo- 
mist as  their  “show 
windows.”  Don’t 
pass  these  show 
windows  without 
“looking  in.”  And 
— if  you  don’t  see 
what  you  want,  ask 
for  it. 
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and  are  prepared  to  take  care  of  first-aid 
treatment  in  case  of  accident,  and  there 
are  beds  for  temporary  rest  in  acute  cases. 
The  work  is  done  by  a house  physician, 
who  devotes  a definite  part  of  each  day  to 
the  task.  A nurse  is  employed  who  de- 
votes her  full  time,  and  is  in  charge  of  the 
hospital  and  the  demands  upon  it  in  the 
doctor’s  absence.  The  service  rendered  is 
free  of  any  expense  to  the  employees,  and 
is  only  compulsory  to  the  extent  of  the 
initial  or  entrance  examination. 

At  the  time  we  began  the  work  of  phys- 
ical examination  we  made  a compulsory 
examination  of  all  the  people  in  our  em- 
ploy, and,  somewhat  to  our  surprise,  we 
met  only  a minimum  of  objection. 

What  Examinations  Show 

About  5 per  cent  of  all  applicants  for 
positions,  and  who  would,  without  a phys- 
ical examination,  be  employed,  are  shown 
to  be  unfit  for  service  by  such  an  examina- 
tion. 

In  addition,  we  find  that  there  are 
about  5 per  cent  whom  we  put  in  a doubt- 
ful class,  but  whom  we  employ.  Those 
employed,  however,  under  these  conditions, 
are  examined  weekly,  and  this  examination 
is  compulsory  until  we  are  sure  that  they 
are  able  to  do  their  work  safely  and  im- 
prove in  their  physical  condition. 

Fully  25  per  cent  of  the  applicants  have 
minor  defects  which  are  corrected  when 
their  attention  is  called  to  them,  but  which 
would  be  neglected  if  they  were  not  exam- 
ined. Oftentimes  these  defects  are  un- 
known, and  a distinct  gain  has  been  made 
to  the  person  examined  and  also  to  the 
company  for  which  he  or  she  must  work. 

Some  of  the  Good  Results 

In  the  past  four  years,  by  the  precau- 
tions we  have  taken  and  the  physical  exam- 
ination insisted  upon,  we  have  been  able 
to  protect  our  employees  so  that  we  have 
not  had  one  acute  eruptive  contagious  dis- 
ease develop  during  their  service.  True, 
some  have  developed  outside  of  the  store, 
but  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  get 
them  away  from  their  employment  and  un- 
der the  care  of  their  physician  forty-eight 
hours  before  the  contagious  condition  ap- 
peared. 

As  a concrete  example,  last  fall  a cash- 
ier came  to  work  complaining  of  a sore 
throat.  As  soon  as  the  store  opened  she 
went  to  the  hospital.  The  nurse  found  con- 
ditions serious  and  sent  her  home  imme- 
diately. Two  days  later  the  information 
was  brought  to  the  store  that  she  had  scar- 
let fever,  but  due  to  the  prompt  action 
taken  here  no  one  was  exposed.  The  cash- 
ier, too,  having  medical  attention  early, 
had  every  advantage  in  fighting  the  disease 
and  the  chance  of  a light  attack  and  a quick 
recovery. 

A similar  case  was  that  of  a sales- 
woman in  the  basement  department,  who 
developed  diphtheria  several  days  after  the 
physician  had  insisted  that  she  go  home 
and  stay  there. 

Just  at  the  holiday  time  Dayton  was 
confronted  with  an  epidemic  of  the  grippe, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the 
good  our  institution  derived  through  what 
might  be  termed  first-aid  work  in  warding 
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off  the  attacks  of  this  disease.  We  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  unable  to  supply 
substitutes  to  fill  the  places  of  those  who 
would  have  been  afflicted.  This  point 
brings  up  the  fact  that  the  benefit  of  our 
physical  examination  and  the  work  done 
by  the  physician  and  nurse  is  evidenced 
by  the  raising  of  the  percentage  of  regular 
attendance  to  a very  high  mark. 

Lessens  Changes  in  Store  Force 

We,  in  common  with  other  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  are  very  much  con- 
cerned about  our  “labor  turnover,”  and  are 
endeavoring  to  reduce  changes  in  our  force 
as  far  as  possible.  We  believe  that  our 
work  in  the  matter  of  physical  examination 
and  service  is  going  to  help  us  in  this  di- 
rection. 

Besides  our  medical  work,  we  are  mak- 
ing constant  endeavor  to  train  our  employ- 
ees, employing  an  educational  director  who 
not  only  gives  lessons  as  to  materials  and 
the  method  of  store  service,  but  who 
teaches  bur  people  many  elementary 
branches.  Our  physical  examination  pre- 
vents our  training  those  who  are  unfit,  and 
enables  us  to  give  our  best  efforts  toward 
those  who  are  not  otherwise  handicapped. 

Our  experience  thus  has  demonstrated 
that  compulsory  physical  examination  of 
employees  has  tangible  and  intangible 
value.  We  believe  there  is  an  actual  dollar- 
and-cents  value  in  the  increase  of  the  per- 
centage of  regular  attendance  among  our 
employees  and  in  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
wasting  effort  in  the  training  of  the  phys- 
ically unfit. 

4 

Merchandising  in  Australia 

(Continued  from  page  127) 

sents  itself,  owing  to  the  commandeering 
of  the  output  of  the  majority  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  woolen  goods,  such  as  rugs, 
blankets,  underwear,  flannel  and  similar 
goods,  by  the  Commonwealth  government 
of  Australia  for  military  purposes,  and  the 
prohibition  against  supplying  wholesale 
or  retail  houses  without  special  permis- 
sion. 

Among  the  Producers 

As  to  manufacturing,  take,  first,  the 
Australian  producer.  Since  the  advent  of 
federation  in  1901,  when  the  six  separate 
States  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
Queensland,  South  Australia,  Western  Au- 
stralia and  Tasmania,  merged  themselves 
into  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  there 
has  been  a great  increase  in  local  manu- 
facturing, due  to  the  imposition  of  protec- 
tive duties  by  the  Commonwealth.  These, 
of  course,  apply  to  all  the  States  equally, 
whereas  prior  to  the  federation  each  State, 
except  New  South  Wales,  had  its  customs 
duties  against  the  other,  as  against  Great 
Britain. 

New  South  Wales,  mentioned  as  the  ex- 
ception, was  practically  a “free-trade” 
State,  admitting  all  goods  from  any  coun- 
try free  of  duty,  and  imposing  duties  only 
on  tea,  tobacco,  spirits  and  a few  other 
items  for  revenue  or  taxation  purposes. 

The  chief  lines  of  dry  goods  made  up 
in  Australia  now  are  woolen  goods,  such 
as  blankets,  tweeds,  rugs,  boots  and  shoes, 
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men’s  felt  and  straw  hats,  ready-to-wear 
clothing,  raincoats,  ties  (made  up  from 
imported  silks),  women’s  cloaks  and  suits 
(usually  called  “costumes”  or  “coats  and 
skirts”  in  Australia),  brushes,  leather 
goods,  toys,  trunks  and  traveling  bags. 

Some  of  these  industries  are  run  on  a 
small  scale  only,  while  others  are  rapidly 
growing,  fostered  by  the  protective  tariff. 

Possible  Tariff  Changes 

As  Great  Britain  allows  the  utmost 
freedom  to  her  overseas  dominions  in  the 
matter  of  customs  tariffs,  British-made 
goods  have  to  bear  a tariff,  the  only  pref- 
erence shown  being  about  5 to  10  per  cent 
in  their  favor,  as  against  foreign-made 
goods. 

There  is  a general  feeling  that  after 
the  war  there  may  be  a prohibitive  tariff 
imposed  against  German  and  Austrian 
goods.  In  fact,  many  Australians  are  ad- 
vocating total  prohibition  of  imports  from 
the  countries  now  at  war  against  the  Al- 
lies, but  the  future  in  this  respect  is  as 
uncertain  as  the  duration  of  the  war,  and, 
anyhow,  is  not  within  the  province  of  this 
article. 

How  Big  Stores  Buy 

Most  of  the  large  department  stores  in 
such  cities  as  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Bris- 
bane, Adelaide,  Perth  and  Hobart,  send 
their  buyers  periodically  to  England  from 
Australia,  in  order  to  keep  in  closer  touch 
with  the  home  buyers,  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  larger  firms  also  have  their 
London  buyers  visit  Australia  for  the  same 
purpose. 

None  of  the  large  department  stores 
buy  very  largely  from  the  Australian 
wholesale  houses,  but  look  to  their  British 
and  Continental  buyers  to  keep  them  well 
supplied  with  goods.  Where,  however, 
sorting  up  lines  are  required — that  is,  lines 
to  supplement  their  stocks — they  have  re- 
course to  the  wholesale  houses. 

Sending  Buyers  to  U.  S.  A. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  quite  a 
number  of  Australian  houses  have  sent 
buyers  to  the  United  States  and  Japan  to 
endeavor  to  procure  goods  to  supplement 
their  British  purchases,  which  have  been 
slow  in  arrival  through  the  British  manu- 
facturers having  been  occupied  in  supply- 
ing the  Imperial  Government  or  working 
short-handed  through  the  enlistment  of 
their  employees. 

There  is  at  present  a good  market  for 
American  goods  to  supplement  British  and 
Continental  imports.  And  now  should  be 
the  opportunity  for  American  manufac- 
turers to  take  hold  and  make  good  in  Aus- 
tralia. A number  of  American  houses 
have  already  served  the  market  and  are 
apparently  doing  a good  business.  Of 
course,  there  are  others  who  have  for  years 
found  in  Australia  a profitable  market  for 
their  goods. 

To  show  the  extent  of  the  opportuni- 
ties for  American  trade  in  Australia  it 
need  only  be  mentioned  that  the  imports 
from  Germany,  in  all  lines,  for  the  year 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war,  were  valued 
at  about  £5,000,000,  or  $25,000,000. 
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Style  662 — NOVELTY  REGULATION  MIDDY — Slip  over  with  deep  yoke, 
inverted  plaits,  belt  and  silk  laces.  Made  in  Lonsdale  Jean  and  trimmed  in 
Contrasting  colors.  All  sizes.  Price 


$9.00  per  doz. 

School  Is  Open 

and 

The  Kiddies  Want  Middies 


THE 


“MADE  TO  MAKE  GOOD” 


Freshen  up  your  stock  with  the  latest  in  Regulation 
and  Novelty  Styles.  An  open  order  from  you  will 
receive  our  best  attention  and  will  bring'  you  a 
surprising  assortment  of  our  best 

Z & S MIDDY  CO. 

Showroom 

1270  Broadway,  New  York 

Factories,  67  to  GB  Hope  St.,  83-87  Meserole  St.,  Brooklyn. 


Joseph’s  Baby  Novelties 

Are  so  distinctive  that  they  stand  as  a 
class  apart. 

Give  them  a show  and  they  will  “show 
you.” 

A host  of  new  ideas  ready 
They  sell  at  popular  prices 

Send  for  a $25,  $35,  $50 
or  $75  Collection. 


Fur  fcr i-mim i nee — Ttrp  q.oatHy  at  b*«Km  prkooa 
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Are  You  Looking  for  Something  New? 


Coat  HS /m 
Hat  N3  M22 


CHILDREN’S  COATS 

Sizes  2 to  6 
From  $2.50  to  $13.50 


GIRLS’  COATS 

Sizes  6 to  14 
From  $375  to  $20.00 


CHILDREN’S  HATS 
and  BONNETS 


From  $2.25  per  Doz.  to  $54.00 
per  Doz. 


Special  Feature 
Large  Collars  and  Fur  Effects 


OPEN  ORDERS  SOLICITED 

MENTION  PRICES, 
SIZES  AND  COLORS 


Hanauer,  Arnstein  & Siegel,  Inc.  1211231N5E^YoU7th street 


G.  & S. 

Smart  Skirts 


Distinctive  in  Style  = — Individual  in  Value 

For  whatever  occasion,  the  “G.  &:  S.”  designs  are  the  high- 
water  mark  of  sensible  styles  and  shrewd  value  and  always 
includes  all  the  popular  novelty  and  staple  materials  for 

Sport,  Street  and  Dress  Wear 

Always  Immediate  Shipments 

Tell  us  your  needs  =====  Send  us  your  open  orders. 

We  Guarantee  Complete  Satisfaction 

G.  & S.  SKIRT  COMPANY 

129-131-133  West  27th  Street  ::  ::  NEW  YORK 
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Fashions  In  the  Films 


From  Coming  Releases  by  the  Hearst  Vita 
graph  Co.  and  the  Consolidated  Film  Co. 


These  prominent  producers  make  sure  that  the 
fashions  in  their  photo-plays  and  news  pictures  will  be 
authentic.  All  of  the  fashionable  apparel  worn  in 
their  productions,  therefore,  is  selected  by  the  Dry 
Goods  Economist,  and  this  fact  is  announced  on  their 
films  and  in  their  programs. 


The  lavish  use  of  lace 
on  negligees  has  endorse- 
ment in  this  attractive  gar- 
ment from  Samek  & Lobel. 
Worn  by  Miss  Olonova  in 
“The  Crimson  Stain  Mys- 
tery.” Consolidated  Film 
Co. 


Economist  photos  (Fashion 
Camera  Studios) 


A Spanish  effect  is  apparent  in  this  dinner  gown  of 
orange  taffeta,  net  and  lace,  from  Geo.  C.  Heimin- 
dinger  Co.  Hearst-Vitagraph. 


The  favor  for  rich  fabrics  and  costly  furs 
for  evening  wear  is  illustrated  in  this  velvet 
coat  from  Wm.  Fischman.  Flearst-Vita- 
graph. 
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This  dancing  frock  of 
pink  satin  with  metal  lace 
trimmings  reflects  simplic- 
ity of  line.  From  M.  & H. 
Rentner.  Hearst-Vitagraph. 


The  extraordinary 
favor  extended  by 
Fashion  to  silk  net 
and  metal  laces  is 
exemplified  in  this 
dancing  frock  in 
green  and  'silver, 
from  M.  & H.  Rent- 
ner. Hearst  - Vita- 
graph. 


In  this  suit  of  taupe 
broadcloth  trimmed  with 
seal,  from  M.  Altman  & 
Co.,  several  of  the  season’s 
fashion  tendencies  are  ap- 
parent. The  velvet  hat  in 
military  effect  is  from  Gage 
Bros.  & Co.  Worn  by 
Miss  Olonova  of  the  Con- 
solidated Film  Co.  in  their 
new  production,  “The 
Crimson  Stain  Mystery.” 


The  draped  effect,  the  fur  trimming  and 
the  embroidery  are  features  of  this  luxurious 
wrap  in  gold-colored  velvet  from  Wm. 
Fischman. 


The  high  place  held  by  the  long  tunic  in 
evening  gowns  is  exemplified  in  this  dress  of 
pink  tulle  with  rhinestone  trimmings  and 
blue  velvet  pipings,  from  Geo.  C.  Heimin- 
dinger  Co.  Hearst-Vitagraph. 
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No.  2991.  Exquisite  frock, 
made  of  fine  net  with  slip  to 
match.  Trimmed  with  filet 
pattern  of  lace  and  knife  pleat- 
ed ruffles  of  net.  Messaline 
ribbon  girdle. 

Price  from  6- 1 4 

$5.00  each 


Infants’  and  Children’s 
White  Dresses 

1917 

SPRING  LINE  READY 

Reflecting  the  newest  modes  in 
their  daintiest  conceptions  and  in 
their  fullest  values. 

SEE  THEM 

Now  being  shown  on  the  road 

PARTY  DRESSES 
In  Nets  and  Chiffons 

Sizes  6 to  14 

The  big  demand  for  children’s  and 
girls’  party  dresses  has  inspired  us 
to  develop  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  attractive  line  in  the 
market. 

BLASKOPF  & CO. 

2-16  West  33d  Street  Waldorf  Bldg.  New  York 


No.  2986.  Dancing  frock  of 
silk  georgette  crepe  with  net 
lining.  Shoulder  straps,  and 
edge  of  tunic  and  skirt,  of  taf- 
feta. Two  rosettes  at  waist. 

Price  from  6-14 

$7.50  each 


WE’VE  BEEN  TOLD 

by  several  of  our  customers  that  there  are  scores  of 

MERCHANTS  AND  BUYERS 

who  find  it  hard  to  get  a line  of  COTTON  DRESSES  of  the 
Standard  of 

THE  “SARATOGA”  DRESSES 

For  Porch,  House  and  Street  wear  and 

“MISS  SARATOGA”  MIDDIES 

the  most  talked  of  line  in  the  country,  and  that  we  should  bring 
them  to  their  notice. 

Better  Made,  Better  Fitting  Than  Many 

We  are  showing  the  Spring  line.  A card  to  us  will  bring  our  man 
to  you  if  possible 

WE  BEAR  THE  EXPENSE 

You  are  under  no  obligation. 

IT  IS  WORTH  INVESTIGATING 

for  we  can  be 

OF  REAL  SERVICE  TO  ^ OU 

New  York  I , rttTtTf^ri  Nr  TvfMrl  San  Francisco 

33  West  34th  St.  ^ 1VC1U  154  Sutter  St. 

Mr.  Cohen  BALTIMORE  Hoff  & Rich 
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SPECIAL  LEADER 

In  $3.25 

Silk 

Petticoat 

This  attractive  model  is 
made  of  excellent  quality 
taffeta  in  changeable  and 
plain  colors.  The  flounce  is 
deep  with  wide  sweep 
and  finished  with  two 
rows  of  knife  pleating. 
Snap  fastening. 

This 

Wonderful 
Number 
Priced  at 
$3.25  fora 
Limited 
Time  Only 

Order  No.  2172 


ffiwTI® 


Cotton  Petticoats 

$7.50  to  $18 

dozen 

Silk  Petticoats 

$2.50  to  $15 

each. 
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Wm.  Morris  & Co  • y Inc. 


140  West  22nd  St- 
NEW  YORK 


October  7,  1916 
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Development  of  Pan-American  Trade 

Closer  Relations  Between  the  Latin  Republics  and  the  United  States 
Regarded  as  a Sure  Result  of  the  Recent  Conferences 

(By  the  Economist’s  Correspondent) 


WASHINGTON,  Oct.  4,  1916. — One  of 
the  last  of  the  larger  barriers  that 
was  persistently  held  against  the 
advance  of  Pan-American  trade  is  being 
rapidly  dissipated,  in  the  opinion  of  Latin- 
American  experts  here  in  Washington. 

The  very  marked  growth  within  the 
past  two  years  of  a genuine  Pan-American 
friendship,  associated  with  the  realization 
of  interdependence  between  the  two  hemi- 
spheres, has,  it  is  pointed  out,  already  as- 
sured a close  and  favored  trade  relation 
between  this  country  and  the  Republics  to 
the  south,  and  promises  to  be  the  deciding 
factor  in  drawing  the  nations  of  the  two 
American  continents  together  into  a com- 
pact economic  union. 

Desire  for  Friendship 

President  Wilson  gave  voice  to  this 
sentiment  in  his  address  at  Baltimore  the 
other  day  when  he  said : “For  the  first 
time  in  my  recollection  they  (the  South 
American  countries)  are  beginning  to 
trust  and  believe  in  us  and  want  us,  and 
one  of  my  chief  concerns  has  been  to  see 
that  nothing  was  done  that  did  not  show 
friendship  and  good  faith  on  our  part.” 

Making  the  Way  Smoother 

One  of  the  principal  factors  in  bring- 
ing about  this  eminently  desirable  situa- 
tion between  North  and  South  America 
has  been  the  series  of  Pan-American  con- 
ferences that  have  been  held  during  the 
last  few  years,  notably  the  Washington 
conference  of  May,  1915,  with  its  return 
meeting  of  the  so-called  High  Commission 
in  Buenos  Aires  early  this  year. 

The  caliber  and  very  evident  sincerity 
of  the  American  representatives  at  these 
conferences,  together  with  the  high  stand- 
ing and  ability  of  the  American  business 
men  forming  the  groups  that  visited  South 
and  Central  America  at  various  times  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years,  practically  com- 
pelled such  attention,  it  is  pointed  out,  as 
is  now  developing  into  a close  and  practical 
co-operation. 

Gradually,  also,  the  lesser  obstacles  to 
a free  interchange  of  trade  are  being  over- 
come. 

For  Trademark  Registration 

One  of  the  first  big  constructive  re- 
sults to  come  out  of  the  recent-Pan-Ameri- 
can  conferences  will  be  the  establishment 
at  an  early  date  in  Habana  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro  of  central  bureaus  for  the  regis- 
tration of  trademarks,  such  registrations 
to  be  effective  throughout  the  countries 
ratifying  the  Pan-American  trademark 
treaty  agreed  upon  at  the  Buenos  Aires 
meeting. 


One  of  the  provisions  of  this  treaty  is 
that  on  its  ratification  by  ten  of  the  Pan- 
American  countries  the  central  bureaus 
will  be  opened,  and  it  is  now  announced 
that  the  recent  ratification  by  Costa  Rica 
completes  the  necessary  number  of  ad- 
hesions. The  other  countries  that  have 
ratified  the  convention  are  Brazil,  Cuba, 
Ecuador,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Guate- 
mala, Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Panama  and 
Paraguay.  The  United  States  proclaimed 
the  treaty  on  Sept.  16  of  this  year. 

Protection  of  Commercial  Names 

In  addition  to  the  protection  of  trade- 
marks, commercial  names  will  be  recog- 
nized and  respected  under  this  new  con- 
vention. Article  X provides:  “Commer- 
cial names  shall  be  protected  in  all  the 
States  of  the  Union,  without  deposit  or 
registration,  whether  the  same  forms  part 
of  a trademark  or  not.” 

The  importance  of  this  action  to  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  exporting  to  Central 
and  South  America  cannot  easily  be  over- 
estimated. It  is  confidently  expected  to 
prove  a large  factor  in  increasing  the  ex- 
portation of  standard  American  goods  to 
those  countries,  and  particularly  will  it 
tend  to  open  new  markets  in  many  dis- 
tricts where,  for  protective  reasons,  cer- 
tain American  products  have  not  hitherto 
been  introduced. 

Why  Change  Is  Needed 

Latin-American  trademark  laws  gen- 
erally are  framed  from  quite  a different 
viewpoint  than  are  those  of  the  United 
States.  Their  effect  is  to  give  the  first 
registrant  of  a mark  all  rights  thereto,  re- 
gardless of  the  lawful  owner  of  the  same, 
and  in  this  respect  they  lend  themselves, 
however  unintentionally,  to  the  piracy  of 
this  class  of  industrial  property. 

A number  of  popular  American  trade- 
marks have,  in  fact,  been  registered  in  cer- 
tain of  the  Southern  Republics  in  recent 
years  by  unscrupulous  persons  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  up  the  rightful  own- 
ers when  they  came  to  place  the  goods  in 
those  particular  markets.  Either  through 
ignorance  of  the  law  or  on  account  of  care- 
lessness or  lack  of  foresight,  the  American 
manufacturers  had  neglected  to  protect 
themselves  against  such  exploitation,  and, 
in  several  cases,  were  actually  forced  to. 
buy  back  their  own  property. 

With  this  Pan-American  agreement  in 
force,  and  the  central  offices  in  operation, 
the  trademark  situation  will  be  very  satis- 
factorily cleared  up,  in  so  far  at  least  as 
the  adhering  countries  are  concerned.  The 
expectation  is  that  all  of  the  twenty-one 
Republics  will  soon  come  into  the  agree- 
ment and  make  the  system  uniform  over 
the  entire  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  question  of  uniform  regulations  to 
govern  the  operations  of  commercial  trav- 
elers and  their  samples  in  all  the  American 


countries  is  another  matter  that  bids  fair 
to  reach  a satisfactory  settlement  within 
the  near  future. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Buenos 
Aires  meeting  covering  this  point  are  ex- 
pected to  be  ratified  by  the  various  gov- 
ernments concerned  and  embodied  in  a con- 
vention. This,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  ready  for 
promulgation  some  time  during  the  com- 
ing winter.  The  recommendations  are  to 
the  effect  that : 

1.  All  merchants,  manufacturers,  com- 
mission agents,  and  other  traders,  legally 
recognized  in  those  countries  where  they 
are  domiciled,  may  operate  as  commercial 
travelers,  either  personally  or  through 
agents,  in  any  other  nation  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent  on  payment  of  a single 
license  fee  valid  for  the  whole  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  that  country. 

2.  Documents  accrediting  the  character 
of  a commercial  traveler  shall  be  issued  by 
proper  authorities  of  each  country  and 
vised  by  the  Consul  of  that  country  in 
which  it  is  intended  to  operate. 

3.  Commercial  travelers  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  sell  samples  of  commercial  value 
without  special  license,  but  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  sell  other  merchandise. 

4.  Samples  of  no  commercial  value,  or 
such  as  are  defaced  or  stamped  so  as  not 
to  be  of  commercial  value,  shall  be  given 
free  entry. 

5.  Samples  of  commercial  value  shall 
be  allowed  entry  under  bond  sufficient  to 
cover  the  duty.  All  such  samples  not  re- 
exported to  be  assessed  and  pay  the  full 
duty. 

Will  Open  Trade  Avenues 

It  is  felt  here  in  Washington  that  the 
reduction  in  the  license  fee  alone,  if  this  is 
finally  agreed  upon  by  all  the  countries, 
will  be  of  very  great  service  to  innumer- 
able American  interests  which  have  been 
practically  shut  out  of  the  larger  South 
American  markets  through  the  excessive 
charges  assessed  against  commercial  trav- 
elers. 

In  some  of  the  countries  of  South 
America — Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, for  instance — these  license  fees  are 
payable  for  each  district  or  state,  so  that 
if  the  whole  territory  of  the  Republic  is  to 
be  covered  by  the  agent  the  tax  amounts 
to  more  than  $1,000. 

Uniform  Invoice  Forms 

A special  commission  is  now  at  work  on 
a uniform  system  of  invoice  forms  for  mer- 
chandise moving  between  North  and  South 
America,  another  problem  whose  solution 
will  go  far  toward  smoothing  out  the 
trade  channels  between  the  two  continents. 
The  commission  expects  to  submit  a form 
that  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  the  prin- 
cipal countries  at  the  next  general  Pan- 
American  conference  to  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington early  next  year.  A.  A.  C. 
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Show  Your  Styles  to  Your  Customers 


Los  montadores  del  Sistema  Economizador  de 
Muestras  constituyen  la  ultima  palabra  en  la 
eficiencia  de  mostrar  calzado.  Los  resultados 
que  han  producido  a los  detallistas  han  sido  me- 
jores  que  los  que  se  anticipaban. 

Se  emplean  verdaderos  materiales  de  zapatos. 
El  montador  de  muestra  hace  visible  todos  los 
detalles:  el  cosido,  botones,  cuero,  material  del 
fondo,  etc.  Estos  montadores  no  son  foto- 
grafias. 

A1  comprar  calzado  ordenelos  de  los  fabricantes. 
Estos  pueden  enviarselos  a Ud.  casi  inmediata- 
mente. 

Son  muy  efectivos  para  adornar  las  vidrieras  y 
anuncios  en  periodicos,  sobre  todo  para  mostrar 
los  nuevos  estilos.  Son  verdaderos  economiza- 
dores  de  tiempo  cuando  se  emplean  para  mos- 
trar los  estilos  a sus  clientes,  y sus  dependientes 
pueden  mantener  un  estado  o cuenta  clara 
y exacta  de  la  existencia  en  su  tienda,  usando 
los  registros  especiales  que  van  pegados  a la 
espalda  de  cada  montador. 

Ensaye  Ud.  nuestro  metodo  la  proxima  estacion. 
Si  lo  hace  Ud.  nunca  mas  se  desprendera  de  el. 
A solicitud  le  enviaremos  una  muestra  de  estos 
montadores.  Solicitamos  su  correspondencia. 


AMPLE  SAVING  SYSTEM  mounts  are  the  last  word  in  shoe 
sample  efficiency.  They  have  proven  to  be  of  greater  help  to 
retailers  than  was  anticipated. 

Actual  shoe  materials  are  used.  The  sample  mounts  show  every 
detail  stitching,  buttons,  leather,  bottom  stock,  etc.  These 
mounts  are  not  photographs. 

Order  them  from  your  manufacturer  when  ordering  shoes.  Your 
manufacturer  can  deliver  them  almost  immediately. 

They  are  very  effective  for  window  trimming  and  newspaper  ads 
—showing  the  incoming  styles.  They  are  big  time-savers  in  show- 
ing styles  to  your  customers— and  your  clerk  can  keep  a wonder- 
fully clear  and  comprehensive  stock  record  on  a sheet  pasted  on 
the  back  of  the  mount. 

Try  our  method  this  season,  and  you  will  never  again  be  without 

it.  One  free  sample  mount  will  be  sent  on  request.  Inquiries 
invited. 


Nuestros  productos  no  pagan  de- 
rechos  de  aduana  en  el  extranjero. 


No  custom  duties  in  foreign  countries. 


knccessoir  to  Simplex  Sample  System,  Smc. 
HAVERHILL,  MASS, 


Los  Montadores 
del  Sistema 
Economizador  de 
Muestras  no  son 
fotograflas.  Son 
hechos  de  los 
mlsmos  materi- 
ales del  calzado 
lue  Ud.  eompra. 


Pat.  Nov.  16,  1915.  Pat.  Foreign  Countries 

Patentados  en  Nov.  16,  1915. 

Patentados  en  los  paises  extranjeros. 


Sample 

Saying 

System 

Mounts 

are  not 

photo- 

graphs. 

They 

are  made  of  the 

actual 

materi- 

ala  you 

order 

in  your 

shoea. 
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Desarrollo  del  Comercio  Panamericano 

Estrechas  Relaciones  entre  las  Repub  licas  en  la  America  Latina  y los  Esta- 
dos  Unidos  Resulta  de  las  Recientes  Conferencias  Panamericanas 

Por  El  Corresponsal  del  Dry  Goods  Economist 


WASHINGTON,  4 
de  Octubre  de 
1916.  — Uno  de 
los  ultimos  graves  ob- 
staculos,  que  con  per- 
sistence han  impedido 
el  progreso  del  comercio  panamericano,  segun  la  opinion  de 
notables  autoridades  sobre  asuntos  latino-americanos,  se  esta 
disipando  rapidamente. 

El  notable  desarrollo,  durante  los  dos  ultimos  anos,  de  una 
verdadera  amistad  panamericana,  asociada  con  la  comprension 
del  estado  de  interdependencia  entre  las  dos  porciones  del  hemis- 
ferio,  ha  dado  base  concreta  y favorable,  segun  nos  dicen  los 
expertos,  a intimas  relaciones  comerciales  entre  este  pais  y las 
Republicas  del  Sur,  y promete  ademas  ser  el  factor  mas  potente 
en  crear  una  union  economica  de  las  naciones  americanas. 

El  deseo  por  amistad  del  Presidente  Wilson  encontro  expresion 
en  su  discurso  pronunciado,  hace  poco,  en  la  ciudad  de  Baltimore, 
cuando  dijo:  “Por  primera  vez,  segun  mi  entendimiento,  ellos 

(refiriendose  a los  paises  de  la  America  Latina)  han  empezado 
a confiar  y creer  en  nosotros,  y a necesitarnos ; una  de  mis 
grandes  preocupaciones  ha  sido  ver  que  nada  se  haga  que  no 
les  demuestre  nuestra  amistad  y buena  fe.” 

Evidencias  Tangibles 

Las  cifras  correspondientes  al  ano  fiscal,  que  termino  el  30 
de  junio  de  1916,  muestran  que  el  comercio  total  de  los  Estados 
Unidos  con  la  America  Latina  alcanza  a la  vasta  y sin  precedente 
suma  de  $1,250,000,000,  un  tercio  mayor  que  la  relativa  al  ano 
1915  y casi  el  doble  de  la  correspondiente  a la  del  30  de  junio  de 
1914. 

Se  anticipa  que  este  gran  comercio  no  solamente  se  mantendra 
sino  que  aumentara  tan  pronto  como  el  mundo  vuelva  a sus  con- 
diciones  normales.  Esto  se  debera  en  gran  medida,  a la  creciente 
amistad  panamericana,  cuyas  presentes  manifestaciones  son  tan 
claras  y significativas. 

Suavizando  el  Camino 


En  adicion  a la  protection  de  las  marcas  comerciales,  se  re- 
conoceran  y respetaran  los  nombres  comerciales,  bajo  esta  nueva 
convencion.  El  articulo  X declara  que : “Los  nombres  comerciales 
seran  protegidos  en  todos  los  estados  de  la  union,  sin  necesidad  de 
deposito  o registro,  formen  o no  parte  de  la  marca  comercial.” 

La  importancia  de  esta  action  para  los  manufactureros  ame- 
ricanos,  que  exportan  a la  America  del  Sur  y Centro  America,  es 
de  mucha  trascendencia.  Se  anticipa  que  sera  un  factor  muy 
efectivo  para  aumentar  la  exportation  de  los  principales  pro- 
ductos  americanos  a esos  paises,  y tendera  a abrir  nuevos  mer- 
cados  en  muchos  distritos,  en  los  cuales,  por  razones  protec- 
cionistas,  no  ha  sido  hasta  ahora  posible  introducir  ciertos 
productos  de  manufactura  americana. 

Por  Que  Hay  Necesidad  del  Cambio 

Las  leyes  latino-americanas  que  se  relacionan  con  las  marcas 
comerciales  no  tienen  el  mismo  punto  de  vista  que  las  de  los 
Estados  Unidos.  Su  efecto  es  dar  al  primer  registrante  de  una 
marca  todos  los  derechos  del  caso,  sin  considerar  si  es  o no  su 
verdadero  propietario ; a causa  de  esto  se  presta  a una  practica 
que  puede  calificarse  de  pirateria  de  propiedad  industrial. 

Un  buen  numero  de  populares  marcas  comerciales  americanas 
han  sido  registradas  en  ciertas  Republicas  del  Sur,  durante  los 
ultimos  anos,  por  individuos  inescrupulosos,  simplemente  con  el 
proposito  de  obligar  a sus  legitimos  duenos  ( tan  pronto  como 
entran  en  el  mercado  a vender  sus  productos),  a pagar  gruesas 
sumas  de  dinero  por  el  derecho  de  usarlas.  Bien  por  ignorancia 
de  las  leyes  o por  descuido  o falta  de  precaution,  los  manufac- 
tureros americanos  hasta  ahora  habian  olvidado  tomar  las  debi- 
das  medidas  contra  la  practica  de  tales  explotaciones.  En  muchos 
casos  se  han  visto  obligados  a rescatar  sus  propriedades,  pagand'o 
fuertes  sumas  de  dinero. 

Con  el  convenio  panamericano  en  vigor,  y la  operation  de 
las  oficinas  centrales,  el  asunto  de  las  marcas  comerciales  quedara 
protegido  y bien  aclarado,  sobre  todo,  en  los  paises  que  se  han 
adherido  a la  convencion.  Se  espera  que  los  21  paises  americanos 
participaran,  en  este  movimiento,  para  asegurar  asi  uniformidad 


Uno  de  los  principales  factores  que  han  concurrido  al  estable- 
cimiento  de  esta  apetecible  situation  entre  la  America  del  Sur, 
han  sido  las  varias  conferencias  panamericanas  celebradas  du- 
rante los  ultimos  anos,  entre  las  que  sobresalen  aquellas  que 
tuvieron  lugar  en  la  ciudad  de  Washington,  durante  el  mes 
de  mayo  de  1915  y las  que  les  correspondieron,  bajo  el  nombre 
de  reuniones  de  la  Alta  Comision,  en  la  ciudad  de  Buenos  Aires, 
al  principio  del  presente  ano. 

El  calibre  y evidente  sinceridad  de  los  representantes  ameri- 
canos a estas  conferencias,  junto  con  la  prominencia  y habilidad 
de  los  hombres  de  negocios  del  pais,  que  fueron  en  grupos  a visitar 
a la  America  del  Sur  y Centro  America  durante  los  ultimos  dos 
anos,  llamaron  mucho  la  atencion,  y se  dice  que  el  interes  que 
despertaron  se  esta  manifestando  ahora  en  intima  y practica 
cooperation.  Tambien  al  mismo  tiempo  se  estan  salvando  gra- 
dualmente  todos  los  obstaculos  que  se  presentan  al  libre  inter- 
cambio  comercial. 

En  Beneficio  del  Registro  de  Marcas  Comerciales 

Uno  de  los  primeros  grandes  resultados  constructivos  de  las 
recientes  conferencias  panamericanas  sera  el  establecimiento  en 
breve,  tanto  en  la  Habana  como  en  Rio  de  Janeiro,  de  una  oficina 
central  para  el  registro  de  marcas  comerciales.  El  registro  se 
hara  efectivo  en  todos  los  paises  que  ratifiquen  el  tratado  Pan- 
Americano  aprobado  en  la  conferencia  en  Buenos  Aires. 

Una  de  las  clausulas  de  este  tratado  es  que  tan  pronto  como 
sea  ratificado  por  diez  de  las  naciones  americanas,  se  establecera 
una  oficina  central.  Se  acaba  de  anunciar  que  la  reciente  ratifi- 
cation de  Costa  Rica  completa  el  numero  de  adhesiones  necesarias. 
Los  paises  que  han  ratificado  la  convencion  son:  Brasil,  Cuba, 
Ecuador,  Santo  Domingo,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
Panama  y Paraguay.  Los  Estados  Unidos  proclamaron  su  ad- 
hesion al  tratado  en  septiembre  del  presente  ano. 


de  sistema  en  todo  el  Hemisferio  Occidental. 

Regulation  de  los  Viajantes  de  Comercio 

El  asunto  de  regulaciones  uniformes  para  gobernar  las 
operaciones  de  los  viajantes  de  comercio  y sus  muestras,  en 
todos  los  paises  americanos,  es  otra  materia  que  promete  alcanzar 
una  temprana  y satisfactoria  solucion. 

Las  recomendaciones  hechas  en  la  conferencia  de  Buenos 
Aires  referiendose  a este  punto  se  anticipan  que  seran  tambien 
ratificadas  por  los  varios  gobiernos  concurrentes,  e incorporadas 
en  la  convencion  general.  Se  cree  que  esta  materia  estara  lista 
para  ser  promulgada  durante  el  proximo  invierno. 

Abrira  Nuevas  Avenidas  al  Comercio 

Se  estima  aqui  en  Washington  que  la  reduction  del  permiso 
solamente,  si  se  aprueba  por  todos  los  paises,  sera  de  incalcu- 
lable servicio  a numerosas  empresas  americanas,  que  han  perma- 
necido  afuera  del  mercado  sudamericano  a causa  de  los  excesivos 
impuestos  sobre  los  viajantes  de  comercio. 

En  algunos  paises  de  la  America  del  Sur,  como  el  Brazil 
y la  Argentina,  hay  que  sacar  permisos  en  cada  estado,  de  tal 
suerte  que  un  via j ante  de  comercio  que  recorre  todo  el  pais 
se  ve  obligado  a pagar  mas  de  $1,000  en  impuestos. 

Formas  de  Facturas  Uniformes 

Hay  al  presente  una  comision  especial  que  esta  trabajando 
en  un  sistema  uniforme  de  facturas  de  mercancias  que  trafican 
entre  la  America  del  Norte  y la  del  Sur,  lo  cual  es  otro  problema 
cuya  solucion  ayudara  mucho  a suavizar  las  vias  comerciales 
entre  los  dos  continentes.  La  comision  espera  someter  una 
forma,  que  sera  satisfactoria  a todos  los  principales  paises,  a la 
proxima  conferencia  panamericana  que  se  celebrara  en  Wa- 
shington a principio  del  ano  venidero.  A.  A.  C. 
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Redfern 
Front  Lace 
Corsets 

have  a protecting  tongue 
(patented)  beneath  the 
lacings — a most  important 
feature  in  the  comfort  of 
a front  lace  model. 

The  clasps  of  the  Kedfern 
front  lace  corsets  are 
ground  thin  at  the  top, 
making  them  soft  and 
flexible,  so  that  they  cannot 
press  or  irritate,  regardless 
of  the  posture. 

$3  and  Up 


ftotdjetd-  | 


Back  Lace  — Front  Lace 
( The  Protecting  Tongue 
and  the  Soft  Top  Clasp) 


WHY? 


Why  isn't  a woman  going  to  jump  at  a front  lace  corset  (if 
she  wants  such  a model)  of  the  same  name  and  quality  as  the 
most  famous  back  lace  style  corset,  and  one  that  she  has  favor- 
ably known  for  years? 

Why  won't  you  sell  Fvedfern  Front  Lace  Corsets  easier  and 
quicker  than  any  other  front  lace  corset,  if  you  let  your  custo- 
mers know  you  have  them? 

You  can,  and  you  will,  just  as  hundreds  of  other  merchants 
are  doing.  They  are  cashing  in  on  the  Redfern  reputation. 
They  are  sure  they  are  getting  better  shape,  better  value,  be- 
cause they  always  get  it  in  Kedfern  Corsets,  whether  front 
lace  or  back  lace. 


THINK  THIS  OVER 


Redfern  Corsets,  value  for  value,  challenge  any  competition. 
At  every  price  they  represent  the  maximum  quality. 

Kedfern  front  lace  corsets  are  dollar  for  dollar  the  equal  of  the 
Redfern  back  lace  styles  you  know. 

FAedfern  Corsets — back  lace  and  front  lace — are  designed  by 
the  most  skillful  corset  designers  in  the  world — or  else  why 
are  they  so  extensively  copied? 

Redfern  front  lace  corsets,  with  such  features  as  the  ground 
top  clasps  and  patented  protecting  tongue  between  the  lacings, 
represent  the  utmost  in  front  lace  designing. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  ACT 

Redfern  front  lace  and  back  lace  corsets  are  now  being 
advertised  extensively  in  magazines  and  for  eight  weeks  in 
the  leading  papers  of  over  one  hundred  cities. 

We  will  supply  complete  electrotypes  for  your  use  of  as  many 
as  fifteen  different  ads — see  proof  of  one  herewith — and  pay 
one-half  the  cost  of  running  the  same  in  your  local  papers. 


Your  Name 
Here 


If  you  have  Redfern  front  lace  models  in  stock,  feature  them  note. 

If  you  have  not  Redfern  front  lace  models  in  stock,  Pul  irj  a few 
styles  and  give  them  the  acid  test  of  consumer  demand  and 
satisfaction. 


New  York 
225  Fifth  Avenue 


THE  WARNER  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

Chicago 

367  West  Adams  Street 


San  Francisco 
28  Geary  Street 


. 


October  7,  1916 
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Factor*  in  Successful  Corset  Selling 

How  One  Department  Head  Develops  Efficient  Salespeople  and  Keeps 
Her  Department  Staff  Constantly  at  the  Highest  Pitch 


TO  the  corset-fitting  room  credit  is 
given,  and  rightly,  for  the  large  pro- 
portion of  high-grade  corsets  sold  to- 
day even  in  the  average  store.  Good  ad- 
vertising has  done  much  in  educating 
women  to  wear  better  corsets,  but,  after 
all,  it  is  the  fitting  service  that  has  forced 
home  the  idea  that  a corset  which  is  cor- 
rect in  style  and  fit  is  essential  if  a woman 
is  to  be  properly  attired. 

That  the  success  of  a corset  depart- 
ment to-day  depends  as  much  on  its  fitting 
as  on  the  kinds  of  corsets  carried,  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  frequently  the  lines  of  one 
and  the  same  manufacturer  are  carried  in 
the  busiest  and  in  the  quietest  depart- 
ments. Of  course,  bad  fitting  will  injure  a 
make  of  corsets.  Women  have  often  been 
heard  to  say,  “I  paid  so-and-so  once  for 

a pair  of corsets,  but  never  again!” 

Most  women,  however,  have  found  out  that 
the  fault  is  with  the  store,  rather  than  with 
the  corset — and  they  place  the  blame 
where  it  belongs,  with  the  store.  And  to- 
day, in  the  most  progressive  stores,  cus- 
tomers are  encouraged  to  ask  for  a fitting 
and  urged  to  have  one,  even  without  a 
price  limit,  below  which  fitting  service  is 
not  provided. 


To  maintain  an  organization  of  expert 
corsetieres  makes  the  payroll  of  the  de- 
partment look  high.  Nevertheless,  where 
such  an  organization  has  been  maintained 
sufficiently  long  to  show  full  results  the 
percentage  of  selling  cost  is  lower  than  in 
stores  where  low  payroll  is  the  chief  ob- 
ject. 

Service  First 

This  being  the  case,  the  development  of 
an  efficient  corset  organization  has  become 
a matter  of  deep  concern  to  every  store. 
Selling  corsets  is,  indeed,  more  of  a pro- 
fession than  the  handling  of  most  other 
lines.  Hence,  in  most  highly  organized 
corset  departments  it  is  found  that  the  de- 
partment head  has  developed  her  own  fit- 
ters and  her  own  salespeople. 

For  in  this  department  careful  training 
is  particularly  essential.  Knowledge  of 
how  corsets  are  made  is  of  importance,  but 
less  so  than  familiarity  with  style.  Then, 
too,  as  above  suggested,  ability  to  select 
a corset  that  will  fit  perfectly  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Moreover,  proper  fitting  in- 
volves not  only  the  proper  style  and  suita- 
bility to  the  customer’s  figure  require- 
ments, but  due  regard  to  comfort  and  to 
health. 

How  This  Manager  Does  It 

But  the  successful  corset  department 
head  must  be  able  not  only  to  train  her  as- 
sistants, but  after  they  have  become  ex- 
pert fitters  she  must  keep  their  knowledge 


of  style,  etc.,  up  to  date  and  must  other- 
wise maintain  their  efficiency  at  a high 
level.  One  such  department  manager  told 
an  Economist  staff-member  recently  that 
no  apprentice  with  less  than  a year’s  ex- 
perience in  the  corset  department  should 
be  allowed  to  handle  a customer  in  the  fit- 
ting room. 

When  a new  salesgirl  enters  the  corset 
department  in  question  great  care  is  exer- 
cised in  her  selection.  She  is  usually  taken 
from  some  other  department  of  the  store 
after  having  been  placed  under  careful  ob- 
servation. She  must  have  a record  for  in- 
telligence and  selling  ability,  and  must 
show  promise  of  becoming  a successful 
corsetiere. 

She  is  first  put  to  selling  brassieres  and 
corset  waists.  If  she  makes  good  in  this, 
she  is  required  to  study  the  literature  sent 
out  by  corset  manufacturers.  At  best, 
however,  this  is  merely  an  auxiliary  to  ed- 
ucational work  by  the  department  head. 

Instruction  Never  Completed 

A part  of  the  instruction  given  by  the 
department  we  have  in  mind  is  demonstra- 
tion of  corset  fitting  with  other  girls  in 
the  department  acting  as  customers. 

After  a year  of  this  work  the  beginner 
is  qualified  to  take  to  the  fitting-room  a 
customer  who  possesses  a normal  figure 
and  therefore  does  not  require  special 
treatment. 

Believing  that  the  education  of  an  effi- 
cient corsetiere  never  ends,  this  depart- 

(Continued  on  page  159) 
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What  Corset  Salespeople  Ought  to  Know 

Copyrighted  by  the  Dry  Goods  Economist — Not  to  be  reprinted  without  permission. 


A thorough  knowledge  of  the  fashion  movement  as  it 
affects  the  woman’s  figure  is  the  very  basis  of  corset  and 
brassiere  salesmanship. 

You  must  know  the  kind  of  figure  fashion  calls  for — 
small  or  large  waist,  high  or  low  bust — and  the  kind  of  cor- 
set which  will  produce  the  right  effect  for  each  type  of  woman. 

Besides  getting  fashion  news  and  information  from  other 
sources,  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  garment  department, 
so  as  to  know  the  silhouette  which  is  fashionable  and  how  the 
customers  regard  it. 

Keep  in  your  mind  a classification  of  the  different  types 
of  figures  and  the  kind  of  corset  which  will  give  the  right  con- 
tour to  each.  Then  you  will  be  able  to  size  up  a woman’s 
requirements  quickly  and  accurately.  This  will  lessen  the  num- 
ber of  returns — a most  important  matter,  for  a corset  that  has 


been  tried  on  by  the  consumer  is  almost  invariably  soiled  or 
pulled  out  of  shape. 

You  can  fit  abnormal  figures  as  readily  as  normal  ones,  if 
you  know  their  peculiarities  and  are  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  stock  which  has  been  bought  for  such  figures. 

Different  corsets  are  required  for  different  occasions — 
athletic  sports,  utility  wear  and  formal  evening  dress.  Recog- 
nition of  this  fact  will  often  enable  you  to  sell  two  corsets, 
instead  of  one. 

In  no  other  line  is  quality  so  important.  Higher  price 
means  better  fit,  a more  fashionable  contour  and  longer  serv- 
ice. In  the  long  run,  the  customer  will  thank  you  for  having 
sold  her  a better  corset.  By  so  doing,  too,  you  not  only  make 
a bigger  sale  to-day,  but  your  sales  to  each  customer  will  be 
bigger  right  along. 


What  Brassiere  Salespeople  Ought  to  Know 


Y ou  can  sell  four  brassieres  to  one  corset,  if  you  fit  the 
customer  with  the  proper  brassiere  at  the  start.  The  shape 
of  the  brassiere  is  just  as  important  as  the  shape  of  the  corsetr 
Many  women  do  not  know  the  real  function  of  a brassiere, 
viz.,  to  mold  the  flesh  and  give  contour.  Such  customers 


must  be  started  right;  otherwise,  they  may  never  buy  a 
brassiere  again. 

With  the  low  bust  corsets  a brassiere  is  indispensable. 
It  molds  the  flesh  above  the  waist,  just  as  the  corset  shapes 
the  figure  below  the  waist. 


iiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 

Department  heads  who  desire  to  increase  the  efficiency  o f their  salespeople  will  cut  out  this  unusually  broadening 
and  helpful  summary  and  post  it  where  all  their  assistants  can  see  it. 
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Alberts’ 


Brassieres 


Style  980 — Made  of  imported  allover  em- 
broidery, trimmed  with  fine  eluny  lace. 
$8.00  per  dozen. 

Estilo  980 — Hechos  de  bordados  importa- 
dos,  adornados  con  encajes  finos  eluny ; 
precio  $S  la  docena. 


Dominate  for 
Popular  Prices 

— and  help  stores  to  dominate  by  offer- 
ing unsurpassed  Brassiere  styles  and  val- 
ues to  retail  profitably  at  popular  prices. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  market  conditions 
designate  by  comparison  the  Alberts’  line 
as  the  leader. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  are  retailers  alert 
to  merchandise  that  offers  the  exceptional 
possibilities  for  satisfaction  that  Alberts’ 
Brassieres  do. 

GREAT  50c  RETAILERS 


Style  983— Made  of  very  fine  batiste  and 
trimmed  with  imported  embroidery. 
$4.25  per  dozen. 

Estilo  983 — Hechos  de  batista  muy  fina  y 
adornados  con  bordados  importados ; precio 
$4.25  la  docena. 


Style  884 — Price,  $4.25  per  doz. 

Style  884— Price  $4.25  per  dozen.  Hook- 
in-front  model,  trimmed  front  and  back 
with  lace. 

Estilo,  884— Precio  $4.25  la  docena. 
Modelo,  broche-en-frente,  adornado  con  en- 
cajes al  f rente  y espalda. 


Alberts’ 


Style  891 — Price,  $7.50  per  doz. 

Style  891 — Price  $7.50  per  dozen.  Un- 
usual  value  in  fasten-in-front  brassiere, 
made  entirely  of  embroidery  edging. 

Estilo,  891 — Precio  $7.50  la  docena. 
Valor  excepcional  en  brassieres  cerrados  al 
frente,  hechos  completamente  de  ribetes 
bordados. 


Brassieres 


The  line  includes  a vast  assortment  up  to 
the  high  grades. 

The  evidence  of  our  tremendous  output 
and  perfect  organization  is  in  the  fact  that, 
notwithstanding  market  conditions,  we 
still  offer  unsurpassed  values. 

See  the  new  Alberts’  styles — judge  the 
Alberts’  values.  You  need  Alberts’  in 
order  to  secure  volume  Brassiere  business. 

Foreign  Trade  Given  Special  Attention 


LOS  CUBRESENOS  ALBERT 

Estan  por  sobre  todos  en  calidad  y popularidad  de  precios. 
Gran  variedad  de  estilos.  Sobrepasan  en  ajuste,  trabajo, 
y calidad  de  materiales.  Solicitamos  correspondencia. 


Alberts  Mfg.  Co. 

37-39-41-43  West  26th  St.  New  York 


October  7,  1916 
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Brisk  Corset  Demand 


Low-Busts  in  Stronger  Position  with 
Some  Call  for  Medium-High 

With  the  progress  of  the  retail  season 
the  demand  for  low-bust  corsets  grows 
stronger  and  stronger.  There  are  indica- 
tions, indeed,  that  the  demand  for  the  top- 
less and  the  low  corset  will  soon  reach  the 
old-time  volume. 

Along  with  the  low-top  styles — from 
2l/2  to  4 in. — comes  the  request  for  lighter 
boning,  a somewhat  shorter  skirt,  and 
flexible  materials. 

The  Medium  High  Goods 

There  is  still  some  call  for  the  medium 
high  corset,  but  less  than  one  would  expect 
in  view  of  the  molding  of  the  figure  and 
the  support  therefor  required  by  many  of 
the  garment  styles  and  provided  by  these 
more  shapely  corsets. 

Garment  department  heads  find  that 
the  average  woman  regards,  no  matter  how 
large  her  figure,  a brassiere  worn  with  a 
low-top  corset  as  sufficient  restraint  for 
the  bust.  Evidently,  she  does  not  care 
how  clearly  her  figure  is  apparent,  pro- 
vided she  has  flexibility.  Therefore,  such 
of  the  new  gowns  as  fit  the  figure  snugly 


Flexible  Corset 

Made  of  fancy  broche,  with  medium  low  bust, 
slightly  curved  fronts  and  straight  back.  Cut-out 
section  in  front  of  skirt  gives  freedom  of  movement. 
From  Crown  Corset  Co. 

outline  the  natural  figure  instead  of  the 
shapely  figure. 

It  is  well  for  retailers  to  consider  this 
corset  trend,  now  so  clearly  establishing 
itself  for  the  fall  and  winter,  when  placing 
re-orders  on  corsets. 


In  addition,  there  are  certain  women 
in  every  department’s  clientele  who  are  so 
conservative  in  that  they  will  continue  to 
purchase  the  medium  corset,  which  just 
reaches  the  bust,  and  has  sufficient  fullness 
at  the  top  for  the  flesh  to  settle  into  it  with- 
out crowding  upward. 

For  the  average  trade,  however — in- 
cluding very  stout  women — it  is  safer  to 
take  the  medium  low  styles. 

High  Prices  Maintained 

There  is  no  indication  of  a decline  in 
the  wholesale  prices  of  corsets  or  of  the 
raising  of  quality  in  the  regular  lines.  On 
the  contrary,  with  the  cost  of  production 
still  climbing  higher  and  higher,  many 
manufacturers  question  their  ability  to 
maintain  prices  and  qualities  at  the  pres- 
ent level  for  any  length  of  time.  They  ex- 
press great  reluctance  to  further  lower 
qualities  or  values,  or  make  any  further  ad- 
vance in  price.  But  they  are  emphatic  in 
asserting  that  nothing  better  than  the 
present  values  can  be  hoped  for  in  the  near 
future. 

This  is  of  importance  to  any  retailers 
who  may  be  inclined  to  delay  placing  or- 
ders in  sufficient  quantity  in  the  hope  that 
the  values  will  be  increased  or  prices  low- 
ered. 

Pushing  the  $1.50  Grade 

There  is  a noticeable  tendency  on  the 
part  of  retailers  throughout  the  country 
to  push  the  $1.50  corset  as  “next  best”  to 
the  dollar  value.  The  $1.25  corset,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  discarded,  by  any 
means,  but  it  is  allowed  to  take  its  place 
naturally,  without  any  forcing  by  man- 
ufacturers or  by  department  heads. 

Where  $1.50  looks  too  big  to  the 
consumer  who  has  heretofore  bought  pv^' 
a dollar  corset,  she  can  get  an  ex-  t/'li 
cellent  value  at  the  slight  increase  of  25 
cents.  Where  she  can  afford  the  50  cents 
extra,  she  should,  if  possible,  be  induced  to 
pay  it,  as  splendid  values  are  offered  in 
these  $1.50  numbers. 

Specialization 

Some  of  the  up-to-date  departments  are 
specializing  in  stout  women’s  corsets  to  the 
extent  even  of  opening  a special  depart- 
ment for  stout  women.  This  is  in  line  with 
the  opening  of  a department  in  which  cor- 
sets and  corset  waists  for  slender  women 
and  misses  are  exclusively  handled. 

Other  Favorable  Conditions 

The  distribution  of  front-laced  corsets 
is  making  rapid  strides  throughout  the 
country.  They  are  now  considered  so  im- 
portant that  practically  every  manufac- 
turer of  back-laced  corsets  has  supplement- 
ed his  regular  line  with  a splendid  showing 
of  the  laced-in-front  goods  and  is  finding 
the  demand  for  them  well  sustained,  espe- 
cially in  the  better  grades. 

Concerns  making  front-laced  corsets 
exclusively  are  now  reaping  the  reward  of 
their  education  of  department  heads,  sales- 
women and  consumers  to  the  possibilities 
and  advantages  of  their  product.  This  is 
apparent  even  in  the  smaller  stores,  whose 
stock  is  necessarily  limited  to  the  more 
practical  goods. 


Brassieres  in  Demand 


Current  Garment  Fashions  Give  Strong 
Impetus  to  Their  Distribution 

The  marked  increase  in  the  demand 
for  low-bust  corsets  has  had  a highly  fa- 
vorable influence  on  brassiere  sales.  In 
fact,  the  general  use  of  the  low-top  corset 
is  made  possible  only  by  the  shaping  of  the 
figure  by  means  of  a brassiere. 

Thus  a large  call  for  the  more  shapely 
styles  of  brassieres  and  for  the  quality 


\ 


Drawn  by  an  Economist  artist 

Fancy  Brassiere 

Made  of  allover  embroidery  with  trimmings  of 
lace,  the  back  fastening,  low  cut  and  ribbon  straps 
are  special  features.  From  Model  Brassiere  Co. 

kind  is  apparent  and  the  trend  for  later 
distribution  is  also  indicated. 

Other  Favorable  Conditions 

It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  transpar- 
ent materials  are  now  largely  used  for 
waists:  chiffon,  sheer  silk  crepe  and  lace 
and  sheer  cottons  with  hand  embroidery. 
This  means  an  increased  call  for  fine  qual- 
ity brassieres. 

Dress  bodices,  too,  are  worked  out  in 
combinations  of  sheer  and  heavy  materials 
in  such  a way  that  a brassiere  of  allover 
lace  or  embroidery  is  required  to  form  an 
attractive  lining. 

All  this  points  to  an  unprecedented  sea- 
son in  brassieres. 

Segregation  of  Types 

A marked  feature  of  the  fall  retailing  is 
the  specializing  on  figure  types  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  stout,  the  medium  and 
the  slender  woman.  In  a large  store  in  New 
England  brassieres  for  stout  women  are 
segregated  and  placed  in  charge  of  a 
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RENGO 

Trade  Mark  Registered 

BELT 

CORSETS 


The  Line  for  Stout 
Women  which  has  no 
equal  at  the  prices . 


The  RENGO  BELT  FEATURE 
reinforces  the  corset  where  the 
strain  is  greatest.  It  holds  the 
flesh  in  restriction  and  supports 
the  abdomen. 

Stock  the  line  for  Stout  and 
Medium  figures  having  special 
features  designed  by  experts. 


STYLE  No.  83 

(Illustrated) 

With  Rengo  Belt  feature 
and  broad  elastic  band  at 
the  back  to  hold  edge  of 
corset  snugly  to  the  figure. 
Successful  style  in  Stout 
and  Medium  sizes. 


Price  $36.00  doz. 


CROWN  CORSET 
COMPANY 

170  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 
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woman  who,  being  stout  herself,  under- 
stands what  women  of  avoirdupois  require. 

Similarly,  a young  and  slender  sales- 
girl wearing  a bandeau  or  a brassiere  es- 
pecially designed  for  slender  figures  has  a 
better  chance  of  helping  a customer  of  her 
type  to  decide  on  a purchase.  In  the  case 
of  the  stout  woman,  the  saleswoman  se- 
lected in  the  above  manner  can  further 
impress  the  customer  with  the  advantage 
of  moulding  the  flesh  into  symmetrical 
lines  by  means  of  a correctly  shaped  bras- 
siere. 

For  Evening  Wear 

Brassieres  for  evening  wear  are  find- 
ing ready  sale  as  the  social  season  opens. 
Besides  the  bandeaux  and  camisole-bras- 
sieres, the  regulation-shaped  brassiere 
with  ribbon  straps  and  low-cut  neck  is  be- 
ing taken  in  liberal  quantities. 

In  the  finer  numbers  silk  jersey,  crepe 
de  Chine,  allover  laces  and  embroideries 
and  fine  hand-embroidered  cottons  are  fea- 
tured. White  is  in  greater  demand,  but 
fleshcolor — either  the  entire  garment  or  in 
combination  with  white — is  still  called  for. 

The  Fasten-in-Front  Kind 

The  brassieres  which  fasten  in  the 
front  and  mould  the  figure  having  any  ac- 
cumulation of  flesh  into  more  graceful  con- 
tour than  do  the  other  forms,  are  having 
widespread  acceptance. 

With  brassieres  of  this  type  the  flesh 
under  the  arm  is  drawn  slightly  forward 
and  the  bust  is  rounded  and  confined  by 
the  slight  drawing-in  necessary  to  make 
the  center-front  fastening. 


Corset  Selling  Factors 

(Continued  from  page  149) 

ment  head,  despite  her  experience  of  many 
years,  is  continually  seeking  new  informa- 
tion about  corsets,  fashion,  the  human  fig- 
ure and  other  points.  Thus  prepared,  she 
calls  her  staff  together  once  a week,  and 
she  never  fails  to  have  something  new,  in- 
teresting and  valuable  to  impart. 

A favorite  method  with  her  is  demon- 
stration of  the  faults  frequent  in  corset  fit- 
ting, corsets  being  fitted  on  salespeople 
and  the  different  faults  most  common  be- 
ing explained  and  methods  of  correcting 
them  being  explained.  It  is  her  aim  to 
make  every  fitting  nothing  less  than  100 
per  cent  perfect  in  style,  fit  and  comfort, 
and,  consequently,  in  service. 

Economy,  as  Well  as  Service 

This  continual  training  has  proved  pro- 
ductive of  quicker  service  to  the  customer, 
and  is,  consequently,  a time-saver  to  the 
store.  The  well-trained  corsetiere  never 
has  to  take  more  than  two  or  three  corsets 
into  the  fitting  room,  while  the  less  effi- 
cient fitter  is  often  obliged  to  try  on  sev- 
eral models,  thus  wearying  the  customer 
and  increasing  the  cost  of  making  a sale. 

Many  girls  become  so  expert,  indeed, 
that  they  can  fit  a normal  figure  with  the 
first  try-on,  though  good  salesmanship  re- 
quires that  the  customer  always  be  allowed 
to  think  that  she  is  doing  all  of  the  choos- 
ing. 

If  the  department  head  referred  to  has 
a special  hobby  it  is  the  fitting  of  the  young 


girl’s  first  corset.  Her  constant  care  in 
such  sales  has  proved  a business-getter  for 
her  department.  It  appeals  strongly  to  the 
mother  or  other  relative,  and  as  for  the 
youthful  customers,  they  become  warm 
friends  of  that  store.  And  they  also  be- 
come permanent  customers  in  other  de- 
partments. 

Necessarily  this  department  head’s  in- 
struction in  corset  selling  is  not  confined 
to  fitting,  fashion  and  figures.  Her  as- 
sistants are  required  to  know  corsets  and 
to  be  able  to  talk  about  the  different  makes 
intelligently.  That  common  fault  with  cor- 
set salespeople — the  tendency  to  show  the 
same  make  of  corsets  to  practically  every 
customer — is  carefully  avoided,  since  it 
creates  the  impression  that  the  stock  is 
limited. 

The  constant  training  on  this  point  is 
another  factor  that  has  contributed  to 
make  the  department  in  question  a pro- 
nounced success. 

♦ 

For  State  Corset  Club 

Efforts  for  Pennsylvania  Organization  Already 
Pass  Preliminary  Stage 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  form  an  organiza- 
tion of  corset  men  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
to  be  known  as  the  Penn  Corset  Club. 

A temporary  organization  to  this  end  has  al- 
ready been  formed,  and  Jack  Hogan,  secretary, 
has  sent  out  a letter  bearing  the  names  of  the 
temporary  officers,  with  a view  to  holding  a meet- 
ing at  an  early  date  for  establishing  a perma- 
nent organization,  electing  officers  and  procur- 
ing a charter.  Mr.  Hogan  will  be  glad  to  give 
information,  and  can  be  addressed  at  the  Fort 
Pitt  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 


No.  15 — Advantageous  Use  of  Upper  Windows 

Displays  in  the  upper  part  of  windows  are  especially  valuable  for  those  passing  the  store  in  vehicles  and  for  pedestrians 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  In  the  above  illustration  the  merchandise  in  the  upper  windows  is  of  such  a character  that 
it  will  show  off  to  advantage  from  a distance.  Especially  is  this  upper-deck  display  of  value  when  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the 
lower  windows  is  crowded.  By  E.  E.  Watson,  display  manager  for  the  C.  E.  Metzger  Co.,  Ltd.,  Warren,  Pa. 

Ventajoso  Uso  de  las  Vidrieras  Superiores 

Las  exhibiciones  en  las  vidrieras  superiores  son  especialmente  ventajosas  para  los  que  pasan  al  frente  de  la  tienda  en 
vehiculo3  y los  pedestres  que  van  por  la  acera  opuesta  de  la  calle.  En  la  presente  ilustracion  la  mercancia  exhibida  en  las 
vidrieras  superiores  es  de  tal  caracter  que  puede  mirarse  venta  josamente  a la  distancia.  Esta  exhibicion  es  valiosa  especial- 
mente cuando  la  acera  al  frente  de  la  vidriera  inferior  estallena  de  gente.  Trabajo  de  E.  E.  Watson,  director  de  exhibi- 
ciones de  la  tienda  de  C.  E.  Metzger  Co.,  Ltd.,  de  Warren,  Pensilvania. 
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Style 

3116 

Price 

$12.00 

Per 

Dozen 


The  Dominating  Brassiere 


“ H.  & W.”  Brassieres 
fashionable  figure  contour 


anticipate  the 
and  mold  the 
flesh  into  perfect  symmetrical  lines,  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  style. 


H.  & W.”  Trade  IVIark  stands 


“ H.  & W.”  Brassieres  are  made  in 
styles  suitable  for  all  figures,  prices  rang- 
ing from  $4.25  to  $60.00  per  dozen. 


The  “H.  & W.”  Company 


FACTORY,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


GEO.  C.  BATCHELLER  & CO.,  Selling  Agents 

New  York:  130  Fifth  Ave.  Chicago:  303  South  Monroe  St.  San  Francisco:  B.  F.  Wellington 

AGENCIES  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 
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Dando  Importancia  al  Elemento  Humano 

Brillantes  Metodos  de  Instruction  a los  Empleados — A Todos  Se  Ensenan  los 
Ideales  y Fropositos  que  Rigen  al  Negocio 

Escrito  para  el  Dry  Goods  Economist  por  P.  A.  Best,  Jefe  del  Personal  de 

Selfridge  & Co.,  Londres. 


LOS  sistemas  de 
venta  son  como 
el  timon  al  barco, 
pero  el  elemento  hu- 
mano es  como  la  fuerza 
principal  del  buque  de  donde  se  obtienen  velocidad,  estabilidad 
y resistencia ; de  ahi  que  si  el  mecanismo  primordial  no  es  apro- 
piado  se  pierde  la  eficiencia,  porque  el  timon  puede  solo  dar  rumbo 
a la  nave  sobre  la  cual  esta  montado. 

La  maquinaria  puede  hacer  mucho,  pero  no  puede  reemplazar 
a la  naturaleza  humana,  puesto  que  no  posee  propia  personali- 
dad ; por  consiguiente,  si  esta,  que  es  el  mas  encantador  atributo 
de  la  humanidad,  no  se  desarrolla  en  una  fuerza  de  venta,  se 
descuida  un  tremendo  factor  de  la  eficiencia. 

El  personal  encargado  de  las  ventas  en  toda  tienda  es  como 
el  gollete  a la  botella,  pues  por  sus  manos  pasan  todas  las  mer- 
cancias.  Por  muy  bien  comprado  que  haya  sido  un  articulo,  por 
mucho  que  se  le  haya  anunciado,  todo  este  buen  trabajo  se  malo- 
gra  si  la  actitud  de  los  empleados  produce  mala  atmosfera  al- 
rededor  de  la  transaccion. 


En  todos  los  departamentos  del  almacen  se  cuida  mucho 
de  que  todos  los  empleados  tengan  buenos  dientes,  limpios  y 
sanos.  Durante  la  entrevista  de  los  aplicantes,  se  les  hace  son- 
reir  y sin  que  ellos  se  aperciban,  se  les  examina  asi  lo  dientes. 

Escuela  de  Instruccion 

Cada  individuo  que  se  emplea  como  vendedor  en  nuestra 
tienda  pasa  por  la  Escuela  de  Instruccion,  donde  no  solo  se  educan 
en  los  sistemas  establecidos  en  la  casa,  sino  tambien  en  los  ideales 
y propositos  del  negocio.  Se  espera  del  empleado  un  conoci- 
miento  completo  de  los  puntos  tecnicos  de  la  venta,  que  se  colec- 
cionan  en  archivos  especiales  que  lleva  cada  departamento. 

Asi,  al  tratarse  de  ropa  interior  tejida  se  da  informacion 
sobre  la  mejor  marca  de  Ejipto  o India,  pues  en  ambos  paises 
el  lavado  se  efectua,  en  su  mayor  parte,  por  mujeres  nativas, 
que  golpean  los  trajes  entre  piedras.  Algunas  fibras  resisten 
este  danino  proceso  mas  que  otras.  De  aqui  la  necesidad  de  dar 
esta  informacion,  para  rendir  buen  servicio  a los  dientes  que 
dependen  de  nuestro  establecimiento  por  consejo. 

Conferencias  por  Jefes  de  Departamento 


Ideas  Feudales  Desaparecen 

Hasta  que  Mr.  Selfridge  establecio  su  negocio  en  Londres 
no  se  habia  alii  dado  atencion  a la  instruccion  del  personal  de 
las  tiendas  del  pais.  Aun  los  ninos  y muchachas  aceptados  en 
muchos  casos  tenian  que  obtener  su  conocimiento  del  negocio, 
en  la  mejor  forma  que  pudieran,  de  los  empleados  de  experiencia 
de  la  tienda  en  donde  eran  aprendices. 

Prevajecia  entonces,  y aun  al  presente  reside  en  la  mente 
de  algunos  duenos,  la  idea  de  que  las  personas  que  venden  mer- 
cancias  son  sirvientes,  y que  deben  rendir  el  servicio  en  la  misma 
forma  que  la  gente  que  sirve  a la  mesa  o dedicada  a otros  traba- 
jos  domesticos.  La  considero  como  remanente  de  la  idea  feudal, 
que  un  hombre  al  empleo  de  otro  sea  su  esclavo  material  y moral. 
Esta  absurda  idea  esta  lentamente,  pero  muy  lentamente,  pa- 
sando ; sin  embargo,  en  nuestra  propia  casa  de  negocios  se 
combatio  antes  de  que  abriera  sus  puertas  al  publico,  hace  siete 
afios.  Y uno  de  los  factores  mas  grandes  que  concurrieron  a su 
exito,  en  mi  opinion,  fue  el  hecho  de  que  Mr.  Selfridge  apreciaba 
las  enormes  posibilidades  del  lado  humano  de  la  organizacion, 
y ha  conducido  su  negocio  en  tal  forma  que  su  propia  atmosfera 
ayuda  a cada  miembro  individual  a lograr,  por  si  mismo,  el  mas 
alto  grado  de  eficiencia. 

Seleccion  del  Personal 

Cuande  se  abrio  la  tienda  recayo  sobre  el  autor  la  responsa- 
bilidad  de  seleccionar  los  empleados.  Cuando  credo  la  tarea, 
se  anadieron  ayudantes  a mi  departamento  del  personal,  cuyos 
deberes  eran  escoger  ciertas  clases  de  empleados.  Escoji  ayu- 
dantes que  poseian  conocimiento  de  los  requisites  que  demandaba 
el  empleo,  y que  tenian  al  mismo  tiempo,  habilidad  para  juzgar  el 
caracter  de  los  candidates. 

Como  un  adicional  refinamiento  a la  seleccion  tenemos  ahora 
una  senora  a cargo  del  personal  femenino,  cuya  educacion  y 
experiencia  la  habilitan  para  anadir  a nuestra  organizacion  a 
aquellas  jovenes  capaces  de  dar  mayor  distincion  al  negocio. 

Adaptabilidad  a Ciertos  Departamentos 

Ejercitamos  mucho  cuidado  en  la  seleccion  de  empleados  para 
trabajo  especial,  y solo  aceptamos  a los  que  por  apariencia,  tem- 
peramento  y estado  fisico  se  adaptan  al  desempeno  del  trabajo. 
Superfluo  es  decir  que  damos  particular  atencion  a la  limpieza, 
apariencia,  voz  y modales  en  general  del  aplicante. 

En  las  secciones  de  articulos  de  ninos  admitimos  solamente  a 
aquellos  de  disposicion  jovial  que  gozan  de  muy  buena  salud. 

En  los  departamentos  de  sombrereria,  donde  con  frequencia 
las  empleadas  prueban  los  modelos  sobre  sus  propias  cabezas, 
ponemos  especial  cuidado  en  su  peinado  y apariencia  de  sus 
manos  y unas. 


Sobre  este  plan  de  educacion,  los  jovenes  de  ambos  sexos  que 
vienen  a servir  en  nuestra  casa,  y que  se  llaman  estudiantes  de 
negocio,  reciben  una  educacion  definida.  Los  jefes  de  departa- 
mentos dan  conferencias  sobre  las  mercancias  que  venden.  Son 
ilustradas  con  vistas  de  proyeccion  sobre  telon.  Los  estudiantes 
que  se  distinguen  reciben  premios  anuales,  y tambien  viajes  de 
estudio  cada  dos  anos. 

Las  autoridades  publicas  de  instruccion  dan  cooperacion  a 
nuestro  plan  de  instruccion,  lo  cual  nos  ha  habilitado  para  enviar 
a nuestros  estudiantes  dos  veces  a la  semana  a clases  diurnas 
en  los  principales  centros  para  que  aprendan  asuntos  tecnicos 
sobre  colgaduras  y colores. 

Todo  el  personal  es  recibido  por  los  varios  miembros  de  la 
direccion,  entre  los  cuales  se  establece  una  conversacion  franca, 
de  amigos,  de  tal  suerte  que  el  espiritu  e ideales  de  la  casa  estan 
constantemente  en  la  mente  de  todos  los  empleados.  El  mas  ar- 
diente  deseo  de  la  casa  es  que  exista  la  cooperacion,  fundada 
sobre  el  mutuo  respeto,  entre  la  direccion  y los  dependientes. 
Desde  el  principio,  el  jefe  de  esta  casa  nos  dijo  muy  claramente 
que  espera  de  nosotros,  los  jefes  del  personal,  que  mandaramos 
por  la  fuerza  de  la  personalidad  en  lugar  de  recurrir  al  poder  de 
nuestro  puesto.  El  resultado  de  este  plan  esta  visto  en  la 
presente  organizacion,  llena  de  entusiasmo  y lealtad,  y que  ha 
sido  uno  de  los  factores  mas  importantes  en  el  fenomenal  exito 
de  la  casa. 

Preparando  a los  Futuros  Gerentes 

Uno  de  los  peores  rasgos  de  los  negocios  en  Inglaterra  es  que 
tan  pronto  como  ocurre  una  vacante  en  la  direccion,  la  mayoria 
de  las  casas  sacan  un  gerente  de  otra  firma,  en  lugar  de  pro- 
mover a uno  de  sus  propios  empleados.  Cuando  yo  he  hablado 
sobre  este  punto  me  han  dicho  que  es  una  cosa  muy  buena  incul- 
car  nueva  “sangre”  en  el  negocio,  Es  decir,  cada  vez  que  nombran 
un  nuevo  gerente  la  casa  cambia  en  algun  sentido  su  rumbo,  con 
lo  cual  es  imposible  mantener  eficiencia  continua. 

Los  mejores  de  nuestros  estudiantes  del  negocio,  despues  de 
dos  anos  son  elegidos  como  miembros  a un  Club  de  “Futuros 
Gerentes,”  y durante  seis  meses  al  ano,  una  vez  al  mes,  se  reunen 
con  los  miembros  de  la  direccion,  en  banquetes  o comidas,  y 
durante  la  reunion  discuten  las  diferentes  faces  y necesidades  de 
los  diferentes  departamentos,  y responsabilidades  de  sus  jefes. 
Tenemos  la  esperanza  de  que  en  los  anos  futuros  resultaran  de 
este  plan  jovenes  instruidos  y bien  preparados  para  dirigir  los 
destinos  de  la  casa. 

Gobierno  Democratico 

Para  que  el  personal  tenga  interes  en  el  mane  jo  del  negocio, 
por  medio  de  sujestiones  y criticas,  se  ha  formado  lo  que  se  llama 
“Consejo”  o “Parlamento”  de  Empleados,  cuyos  miembros  son 
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4th  Avenue  and  22d  Street,  New  York 


ANNOUNCE  CONTINUED  AND  COMPLETE  PREPAREDNESS  IN  ALL 
DEPARTMENTS  TO  MEET  THE  DEMANDS  OF  FALL  BUSINESS  AND 

OF  SPRING  1917 

SIXTY  TRAVELERS  NOW  ON  THE  ROAD  COVERING  EVERY  STATE 
WITH  FULL  LINES  OF  SAMPLES  FROM  ALL  DEPARTMENTS 


LINEN  DEPARTMENT 

THE  LARGEST  AND  MOST  PROGRESSIVE  LINEN  DEPARTMENT  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  Our  buyer  has  visited  the  European  markets  four  times  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  secur- 
ing many  stock  lots  of  desirable  merchandise  at  advantageous  prices  and  enabling  us  to  keep  all  the 
lines  up  to  full  strength.  Large  contracts  made  last  year  and  early  this  year  puts  us  now  in  possession 
of  a huge  stock  of  LINEN  AND  UNION  DAMASKS,  NAPKINS,  CRASHES,  PLAIN  LINENS  AND 
TOWELS,  which  we  are  offering  for  immediate  and  later  deliveries  at  prices,  in  many  instances,  lower 
than  they  can  now  be  landed  for. 

WHITE  GOODS  DEPARTMENT 

We  are  converters  of  LONG  CLOTHS,  PERCALES,  NAINSOOKS,  HONEYMOONS,  40"  LAWNS, 
LINON  D’INDE,  EGYPTIANS,  SUTTEES,  MERCERIZED  BATISTE,  LYKLINEN,  PLAIN  VOILES, 
DIMITIES,  UNDERWEAR  CHECKS,  POPLINS,  WELTS,  etc. 

Our  travelers  have  prices  and  constructions  that  will  interest  every  white  goods  buyer. 

PRICES  GUARANTEED  UP  TO  DATES  OF  DELIVERY— STYLES  EXCLUSIVE— DELIVER- 
IES PROMPT. 

LACE  DEPARTMENT 

ALWAYS  LEADING,  we  are  showing  in  addition  to  a complete  stock  of  staple  laces  and  nets  a 
most  extensive  collection  of  EXTREME  NOVELTIES  IN  RICH  METAL  LACES  IN  GOLD  AND  SIL- 
VER COMBINATIONS,  PLAIN  AND  EMBROIDERED  METAL  CLOTHS,  SILK  NETS  AND 
MARGETTES  in  BLACK,  WHITE  AND  ALL  COLORS  FOR  EVENING  WEAR. 

EMBROIDERY  DEPARTMENT 

Our  travelers  are  now  showing  the  Spring  line,  covering  edgings,  insertings,  18,  27  and  45-inch 
flounces  and  allovers  in  Swisses  and  nainsooks. 
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elejidos  por  voto  popular  de  cada  departamento,  oficina  y sec- 
cion  de  la  casa.  La  labor  de  este  Consejo  esta  a cargo  de  un 
stcretario.  El  Consejo  se  reune  con  frecuencia,  a discutir  cual- 
quier  asunto  a que  se  desee  llamar  la  atencion  de  la  direccion. 
La  direccion  tambien  consulta  este  Consejo  cuando  desea  efec- 
tuar  algun  importante  cambio  en  el  rumbo  de  sus  negocios. 

Origen  del  Consejo 

Debe  su  origen  a las  siguientes  circumstancias : Como  esta 

casa  se  abrio  con  1200  empleados,  recogidos  de  otros  negocios, 
de  todas  partes  del  pais,  y como  el  negocio  estaba  instituyendo 
algunos  nuevos  sistemas,  hubo  muchos  inconvenientes  durante 
los  primeros  dias,  pues  no  hubo  tiempo  suficiente  para  educar 
el  personal  en  los  metodos  de  la  casa.  En  vista  de  esta  situa- 
cion  pensamos  que  la  manera  mas  practica  de  solucionarla  seria 
seleccionar  un  ayudante  inteligente  de  cada  departamento,  indi- 
carle las  dificultados  y errores  y como  solucionarlos,  y enviarlo 
al  dia  siguiente  a repetir  lo  mismo  a sus  companeros. 

Este  plan  resulto  tan  efectivo  que  elimino  el  90%  de  estos 
errores  iniciales  durante  la  primera  semana.  Asi  se  origino  este 
democratico  cuerpo. 

Sueldo  Suficiente 

Se  da  especial  atencion  para  que  en  la  organizacion  no  haya 
un  solo  empleado,  que  dependa  de  su  trabajo,  que  no  reciba  un 
sueldo  adecuado  a sus  necesidades.  El  superintendente  del  bien- 
estar  de  los  empleados  es  una  senora  de  buen  juicio  y benevo- 
lente  disposicion.  A las  empleadas  que  vienen  de  otras  ciudades 
les  indica  donde  pueden  encontrar  pension  agradable.  Aunque 
la  vigilancia  sobre  los  empleados  no  es  paternal,  la  casa  siempre 
esta  cuidandolos,  guiandolos  y ayudandolos  en  toda  ocacion. 

Me  complazco  en  decir  que  algunas  tiendas  estan  avidamente 
estudiando  nuestros  metodos,  y creo  que  cuando  el  elemento 
humano  en  los  negocios  reciba  mas  atencion  general,  aumentara 
la  eficiencia  del  empleado  no  solo  en  las  tiendas,  sino  tambien, 
en  toda  otra  empresa  nacional. 


Los  empleados  no  trabajan  bien  si  no  se  sienten  felices.  El 
bienestar  es  el  derecho  natural  de  todos : mas  nadie  puede  sen- 
tirse  contento  bajo  la  direccion  de  un  jefe  autocratico  y arbi- 
trario.  Todos  tenemos  necesidad  de  expresarnos  y nuestros 
deseos  no  encontraran  eco  si  trabajamos  en  una  atmosfera  fria, 
falta  de  simpatia. 

Cartas  a los  Soldados 

La  guerra  nos  ha  llevado  todos  los  jovenes  de  nuestra  casa. 
Algunos  no  volveran  mas,  pues  han  hecho  el  supremo  sacrificio; 
mas  el  empleo  de  todo  muchacho  que  ha  ido  a pelear  por  su  rey 
y patria  se  le  mantiene  abierto  hasta  que  regrese.  Algunos  tal- 
vez  preferiran  la  vida  al  aire  libre,  en  ocupacion  congenial.  La 
casa  mirara  por  sus  deseos.  Todas  las  semanas  la  casa  escribe 
a cada  uno  de  los  730  muchachos  que  se  enlistaron  en  el  ejercito. 
Se  les  envia  saludos  de  sus  amigos,  y se  les  recuerda  que  sus 
companeros  siguen  atendiendo  al  negocio,  para  que  asi  ellos 
aprecien  la  importancia  de  sus  empleos  abandonados  temporal- 
mente. 

Resultados  de  la  Guerra 

A pesar  de  que  la  guerra  esta  ocasionando  serias  perdidas 
a todos  los  negocios  del  pais,  nos  ha  puesto  de  manifiesto,  al 
mismo  tiempo  la  importancia  y magnifico  espiritu  de  nuestras 
mujeres  en  todas  partes  de  la  nacion.  Ha  inculcado  en  la  socie- 
dad  el  espiritu  de  propio  sacrificio,  de  bondad  y de  consideracion. 

Mi  mas  ambicionada  esperanza  es  que  la  guerra  ayudara  a 
destruir,  mas  que  todo  otro  elemento,  la  mirada  inexcusable- 
mente  estupida  que  tiene  el  capital  con  relation  al  trabajo,  para 
que  las  reformas  en  el  gobierno  del  personal  vengan  de  arriba 
y no  sean  forzadas,  sino  impuestas  por  el  deseo  de  hacer  algo 
justo  y correcto.  Cuando  se  realize  esto,  esta  querida  y vieja 
tierra  patria  nuestra  estimara  mejor  la  iniciativa  y el  entu- 
siasmo,  dara  impulso  al  progreso  en  todas  las  cosas,  y vera  en 
los  negocias  un  noble  medio  que  tiene  la  nacion  completa  para 
expresar  mejor  sus  ideales  y progresos. 


No.  1 6 — An  Appropriate  Setting 

The  representation  of  a furnished  room  makes  an  attractive  setting  for  certain  kinds  of  merchandise.  In  this  window 
Winston  Davis,  display  manager  for  the  Boylan-Pearce  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  has  arranged  a typical  drawing-room  as  a back- 
ground for  evening  wear.  The  effect  is  unusually  good  and  can  appropriately  be  used  by  almost  any  store,  irrespective  of 
its  size. 

Un  Fondo  Apropiado 

La  representacion  de  una  habitacion  amoblada  hace  un  fondo  bastante  atractivo  cara  cierta  clase  de  mercancia.  En  esta 
vidriera,  Winston  Davis,  director  de  exhibiciones  de  la  tienda  de  Boylan-Pearce  Co.,  de  Raleigh,  Carolina  del  Norte,  ha  arre- 
glado  un  salon  tipico  que  sirve  de  fondo  a trajes  de  recepcion.  El  efecto  es  verdaderamente  admirable  y puede  aplicarse  a 
cualquiei*  tienda  similar.  { ' 
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A FEW  DISTINGUISHED 
PATRONS  of 
COMMUNITY  SILVER 

( By  Permission') 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont, 

New  York 

Hon.  Mrs.  Beresford, 
London 

Baroness  De  Meyer, 

New  York 

Countess  Festetics, 

New  York 

Mrs.  James  B.  Haggin, 

New  York 

Baroness  Huard, 

Paris 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Havemeyer, 

New  York 

Mrs.  Oliver  Harriman, 

New  York 

Mrs.  Robert  Jordan, 

Boston 

Mrs.  Frederick  Neilson, 

New  York 

Mrs.  Honore  Palmer, 
Chicago 

Princess  Troubetzkoy, 

New  York 

Mrs.  James  Viles, 

Chicago 

Mrs.  Reginald  C.  Vanderbilt, 
New  York 

Countess  Cadogan, 

London 

Lady  Randolph  Churchill. 
London 

Marchioness  of  Dufferin, 
London 

Mrs.  Alexander  Morten, 

New  York 

Lady  Sarah  Wilson 


Photographed  by  permission. 


DINING  ROOM  of  MRS.  FREDERICK  C.  HAVEMEYER. 


Mrs.  Havemeyer,  who  was  Miss  Lillie  Harriman,  is 
a sister  of  Mrs.  William  K.  Vanderbilt.  She  is 
almost  as  well  known  as  a connoisseur  and  a woman  of 
taste  as  she  is  a leader  of  fashion.  Her  dining  room  is 
furnished  with  the  Patrician  design  in  Community  Plate. 


ONEIDA  COMMUNITY,  LTD., 


ONEIDA,  NEW  YORK 
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COMMUNITY  DISPLAY  OF  FAMOUS  & BARR,  ST.  LOUIS. 


A CAREFULLY  thought  out,  forcefully 
presented  display  of  quality  merchandise 
is  a dependable  indication  of  the  character  of 
the  store. 

Famous  & Barr,  St.  Louis,  is  one  of  the  repre- 
sentative stores  that  make  a year-round 
feature  of  Community  Plate. 

This  splendid  merchandising  institution  car- 
ries other  lines  of  plate  as  well,  but  the  promi- 
nence given  to  “Community”  in  the  above 


display  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Commu- 
nity is  relied  upon  to  maintain  their  prestige  in 
the  line  of  Rat  plated  ware. 

A department  devoted  to  Community  Plate  is 
an  indication  that  the  store  seeks  the  patronage 
of  the  most  desirable  custom. 

We  have  made  up  assortments  to  sell  readily, 
and  without  danger  of  overstock,  for  commu- 
nities of  every  size.  Specify  the  “buying 
population”  of  your  city;  we  will  recommend 
the  assortment  that  will  sell  most  profitably. 


ONEIDA  COMMUNITY,  LTD.,  ONEIDA,  NEW  YORK 
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The  best  retail  merchants 
recognize  the  demand  for 
silverware  of  artistic  and 
exclusive  appearance  at  a 
moderate  price. 

William  Rogers  & Son 
Silverware  fully  meets  this 
demand  and  for  years  has 
been  a universal  favorite 
among  the  trade. 

Th  ese  popular  designs, 
together  with  the  public’s 
confidence  in  the  manufac- 
turer, facilitate  sales  and 
make  this  line  a particularly 
attractive  one  for  the  dealer 
to  handle. 

Wm.  Rogers  Mfg.  Co. 

International  Silver  Co.,  Successors 
Meriden,  Conn. 
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SILVER  PLATED  WARE 


This  pattern  immediately  attracts  the  purchaser  who  avoids  the  ornate  in  the 
selection  of  silverware.  Simplicity  of  design,  correct  weight  and  perfect 
balance  have  made  The  Clinton  pattern  the  choice  in  many  homes  of  refined  taste. 
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Sell  Silverware  for  Anniversary  Gifts 


Weddings  Only  Start  the  Chain  of  Retail  Opportunities — Records 
and  Follow-Ups  Which  Bring  Business — Chances  Also  in  Birthdays 


THE  silverware  buyer  of  a Western 
store  makes  capital  out  of  wedding 
anniversaries.  In  other  words,  like 
many  other  department  heads,  he  keeps 
close  watch  of  the  weddings  in  his  city  and 
its  tributary  territory. 

“Most  silverware  buyers  consider  that 
the'  sales  possibilities  end  with  the  wed- 
ding,” remarked  this  buyer  recently. 
“They  strain  to  get  business  before  the 
wedding,  but  lose  interest  when  the  cere- 
mony is  over. 


A Chain  of  Sales 


“That  where  they  make  a mistake. 
A wedding  is  just  the  beginning  of  a series 
of  sales  opportunities  for  the  silverware 
buyer,  if  he  properly  plans  to  profit  by 
them. 

“When  we  learn  of  a wedding  we 
know,  of  course,  that  it  means  silverware 
sales,  and  we  try  to  get  our  share  of  the 
business. 

Helpful  Records 


“But  we  also  look  to  the  future.  When 
customers  buy  silver  to  be  sent  to  Miss 
Junebride  we  keep  a record  of  the  pat- 
tern and  of  the  articles.  That  enables  our 
salespeople  to  help  other  friends  of  Miss 
Junebride  who  may  be  selecting  silver- 
ware to  avoid  duplicating  someone  else’s 
gift. 

“We  also  keep  record  of  the  date  of  the 
wedding,  together  with  the  name  of  that 
insignificant  detail  in  all  weddings — the 
groom. 

“Then  we  file  away  the  card,  to  be 
brought  up  for  attention  just  fifty  weeks 
later. 

A Mail  Reminder 


“This  means  that  the  card  automat- 
ically comes  up  just  two  weeks  before  the 
anniversary.  We  mail  friend  husband  a 


A Welcome  Reminder 


the  buyer,  “but  you  would  be  surprised  at 
the  way  it  works  out. 

“Many  people  take  that  simple  letter 
as  a personal  courtesy.  They  seem  aston- 
ished that  a business  house  should  remem- 
ber their  wedding  anniversary. 

“Of  course,  we  do  not  tell  them  that 
we  have  an  automatic  memory.  Having 
gone  to  some  trouble  to  remember  the 
date,  we  think  we  are  entitled  to  all  the 
‘credit’  and  good-will  that  may  result. 

“It  is  hard  to  tell  whether  the  wife  or 
the  husband  is  more  pleased  with  this  lit- 
tle attention.  But  it’s  the  men,  I think, 
who  act  on  it  most  frequently. 


grandma  and  aunts  and  uncles  are  glad 
of  a suggestion — especially  glad  of  a sug- 
gestion that  will  settle  the  troublesome  gift 
question,  not  only  for  this  year,  but  for 
years  to  come.  For,  of  course,  in  cases 
where  people  cannot  afford  to  buy  knife, 
fork  and  spoon  as  a single  gift,  these  can 
be  made  to  cover  three  birthdays. 

“Many  people,  moreover,  begin  by  giv- 


“We frequently  have  men  tell  us  that 
our  letter  was  a ‘life-saver’ — that  they 
had  been  busy  and  had  forgotten  all  about 
the  anniversary  until  our  letter  came  as  a 
mighty  fortunate  reminder. 

“In  such  a case,  our  record  of  what 
patterns  and  pieces  were  given  the  couple 
often  comes  in  handy  in  helping  the  hus- 
band make  his  selection.” 

Good  for  Any  Store 

Such  a method  of  keeping  track  of  an- 
niversaries can  be  adapted  to  stores  of  any 


Investing  a Fixed  Amount 

Such  cases  are  a great  boon 
to  the  gift  givers.  Most  people 
who  go  to  a store  to  buy  a pres- 
ent have  a much  more  definite 
Chest  idea  of  how  much  they  intend  to 
spend  than  of  what  they  are  go- 
ing to  buy. 

When  Mrs.  Doubtful  asks  to  see  some- 
thing in  silverware  as  a gift  the  salesper- 
son tactfully  suggests  a gift  set.  This 
sounds  well,  but  may  carry  the  impression 
of  too  great  an  investment.  So  the  sales- 
person follows  up  the  suggestion  with  an 
inquiry  as  to  how  much  the  customer 
wishes  to  invest. 


Odd  Pieces  Round  Out  a Collection 


ing  a girl  a personal  set  and  then  realize 
the  advantage  of  adding  a few  pieces  of 
the  same  pattern  year  after  year  to  go 
into  her  ‘hope  chest.’  ” 

Gift  Cases  Help  Sales 

Another  aid  to  the  sale  of  silverware 
as  gifts  is  found  in  the  featuring  of  gift 
cases. 

These  cases  are  to-day  made  up  in  at- 
tractive, yet  inexpensive,  form, 
to  contain  a single  piece,  or  a 
two  or  three-piece  set,  and  from 
that  all  the  way  up  to  a complete 
outfit  of  table  silverware. 


A Suitable  Addition  to  the  Family  Silver 


size.  In  the  largest  cities  the  system  will, 
of  course,  have  to  be  as  simple  as  possible. 
In  metropolitan  centers,  probably  it  would 
be  impracticable  to  do  more  than  keep 
track  of  the  weddings  and  anniversaries. 
Yet  it  must  always  be  remembered  that 
the  more  personal  such  a service  can  be 
made  the  more  effective  it  will  be. 


For  Birthday  Gifts 


Carving  Sets  Are  Always  Acceptable 

little  letter,  mentioning  that  such-and-such 
a day  will  be  the  anniversary  of  his  wed- 
ding, and  that  silverware  in  the  pattern 
he  is  using  would  be  an  appropriate  gift. 
“All  this  is  simple  business,”  continued 

Editor’s  Note — This  is  the  fifth  article  in 
our  series  on  the  retailing  of  silverware.  The 
sixth  will  be  published  in  an  early  issue. 


One  of  the  large  Eastern 
stores  has  worked  up  quite  a 
sale  of  silverware  as  birthday 
gifts. 

This  store  keeps  records  of 
youngsters’  birthdays.  Shortly 
before  each  anniversary  a card 
is  sent  out,  suggesting  the  idea 
of  a personal  set  of  table  silver- 
ware for  the  youngster. 

A Suggestion  for  the  Relatives 

The  head  of  the  silverware  department 
in  question  recently  told  an  ECONOMIST 
staff-member  that  the  idea  was  catching 
on.  “Mother  and  father,”  said  he,  “usu- 
ally know  what  little  Mary  wants.  But 


Make  a Good  Showing 

With  this  information,  the  salesperson 
can  select  several  cases  which  will  figure 
at  about  the  price  named. 

These  cases  should  be  filled  with  the 
proper  pieces  of  silverware  before  being 
showed  to  the  customer,  for  silverware  in 
such  a gift  case  makes  a big  impression 
and  seems  to  be  worth  much  more  than 
its  actual  value. 

That,  too,  is  an  item  to  every  gift  giver. 

The  idea  of  selling  table  silverware  in 
small  sets  in  gift  cases  originated  in  Eng- 
land, where  such  cases  are  known  as  “can- 
teens.” While  new  in  this  country,  gift 
cases  are  a recognized  feature  of  the  Eng- 
lish merchants’  stocks. 
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New  9-in.,  4 -Minute,  50c  Record 
Ready  Nov.  15 

Another  remarkable  value!  Another  demon- 
stration that  the  MAJESTIC  is  making  the  retailing 
of  Records  a big,  profitable  business. 

This  new  Record  is  nine  inches  in  diameter,  plays 
four  and  a half  minutes,  and  retails  with  full  margin 
at  50c. 


30  New  Titles  Monthly 

of  both  sizes.  Send  an  order  for  the  7-inch  for 
immediate  delivery,  and  book  your  order  for  No- 
vember 15th  delivery  on  the  new  9-inch 
MAJESTIC  Record. 


The  Majestic  Adaptor 

is  a universal  attachment  that  plays  all  records — 
Victor,  Columbia,  Edison,  Pathe  and  MAJESTIC; 
slips  on  without  tools,  and  is  permanent. 


Los  discos  dobles  Majestic  son  inmejo- 
rables,  se  ha  eliminado  por  completo  el  ruido 
en  la  superficie  al  ser  tocados. 

Solicitamos  correspondencia  y tendremos 
placer  en  enviar  catalogos  y demas  datos. 

Precios  especiales  para  exportacion. 


!■-  1 
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Musical  Events  and  Talking  Machines 

Schenectady  Store  Gets  Big  Results  from  Hooking  Them  Up  in  Its  Adver- 
tising— Window  Displays  Would  Add  Strength  to  Idea 


non 


THERE  are  two  methods  of  advertis- 
ing a talking  machine  department. 
One  is  emphasizing-  the  special  fea- 
ture of  the  machines  you  handle ; the  other 
is  advertising  the  pleasure  of  owping  a 
talking  machine.  • 

The  first  method  aims  to  get  business 
by  inducing  people  wln'o  are  considering 
the  purchasing  of  a,  talking  .machine  , to 
buy  the  kind  you  handle ;,r  : 

The  second  method  aims  to  so  interest 
people  generally  that  they  will  desire  to 
possess  a machine  that  is  capable  of  giv-. 
ing  so  much  pleasure  and  amusement.  . 

It  is  w:ell  to  ,usb  both  methods  on  occa- 
sion, but  the  Second  is,  perhaps,  the  higher 
type  of  merchandising. 

A Good  Example 

Among  the  retail  concerns  which  have 
built  up  a successful  talking  machine  de- 
partment largely  by  the  use  of  this  sec- 
ond form  of  advertising  is  the  H.  S.  Bar- 
ney Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Its  work  and  the  success  it  has  de- 
rived therefrom  are  particularly  inter- 
esting because  department  stores  are  often 


charged  with  “trying  to  reap  without  hav- 
ing sown,” — an  accusation  for  which,  of 
late  at  least,  there  has  been  little  ground. 

The  Barney  Company  watches  all  local 
musical  events  and  seek  to, profit  by  them. 


' MORNING.  SEPTEMBER  13.  1916. 


BARNB-rSjffijtea*  BARNEY’S 


These  Famous  Artists  Will  Sing  “ Cavalleria  Rusticana ” & “/  Payliacci ” 


-Both  of  Which  Cfperas  Come  to  the  Van  Curler  Tomorrow— 
In  Your  Own  Home  On  the  V l Cl  RO LA' 


CARUSO 

s Canio  in  Pagliscci 
'ictor  Record  88061 
On  With  the  Play." 


■Ye  Bird.  Withou 


of\he  c 

rob  the 


orld’s 


y honv 


vou  hnv< 


eVr.i 


ind  play 

•w  this  and  that  is  why  they  moke  rfccordi 
kjiowo  it,  too,  and  that  is  why  ifie  Vjctroln  U thi 

-any  o/th^e’iIIsTi ^^'vi^Coad'Eddie!1, 
nOO.U’ Victor.  JIO  to ilOO."  Terms  to  mee 


, Grand  Opera  With  a Victrola 
50c  * 


Sold  in  the  Victrola  section 4th  floor, 

. The  Victor  Book  of  the  Opera 
$1.00 

Stories  of  one  Hundred  and  ten  operis  with  seven  hundrei 
operyecords.  358  pages— including  "Pagliawi  and  Cavol 


We  Still  Have  30  Silk  and 
Serge  Dresses 


U the  Price  for  $19.50  to  $37.50  Silk  Dre^ 

he  dresse.  are  beautifully  made  and  are  good  styles;  o 

10  Sport  Skirts  Remain — Silver  bloom  Dress 
Skirts— $5  Formerly— $f.9S  Now. 


TODAY’S  BARGAIN 

Stamped  and  tinted 
pillow  tops,  center- 
pieces,  worth  from 
25c  to  50c  for 

18  Cents 


Autumn  Coatings  and  a New  Butterick  Coat 


Hs  RARNFY  CO  • SCHENECTADY’S 
• O.  l)i  t AV  l . GREATEST  STORE 


For  example,  on  the  morning  of  Sept.  12, 
on  which  date  the  light  opera,  “Very 
Good  Eddie”  was  billed  to  be  played  at 
the  local  Opera  House,  the  store  gave 
prominent  space  in  its  advertising  to  the 
information  that  “Very  Good  Eddie” 
could  be  enjoyed  at  home.  The  advertis- 
ing copy  was  not  a mere  statement  that 
records  could  be  obtained  at  such  and  such 
a price ; it  was  really  creative  copy. 

To  show  the  idea  and  how  cleverly  it 
was  carried  out,  we  quote  from  the  ad: 

From  the  Rise  of  the  Curtain 
‘‘Very  Good  Eddie" 

Which  Comes  to  the  Van  Curler  To-Night 

to  the  end  of  the  last  act,  the  performance, 
orchestra  and  all,  does  not  surpass  the  enter- 
tainment you  can  enjoy  in  the  comfort  of 

your  own  home  with  a talking 

ipachine. 

This  announcement  was  backed  up  by 
advertising  in  the  Opera  House  program 
of  the  same  date,  telling  the  playgoers 
that  all  “Very  Good  Eddie”  records  were 
on  sale  at  Barney’s. 

Another  Event  Featured 

Two  days  later,  when  the  San  Carlo 
Grand  Opera  Company  was  billed  to  pro- 
duce “Cavalleria  Rusticana”  and  “I  Pag- 


No.  1 7 — Exemplifies  Use  of  Musical  Instruments 

The  difficulty  usually  encountered  in  displaying  musical  instruments  in  a way  that  will  suggest  their  use  has  been  cleverly 
overcome  in  this  window.  The  doll  violinist  and  the  dancers  create  a powerful  interest  in  the  merchandise,  especially  at  the 
opening  of  a social  season.  This  window  is  the  work  of  B.  F.  Gibbons,  display  manager  for  the  Mullen  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Ejemplifica  el  Uso  de  Instrumentos  Musicales 

La  difi  cultad  que  generalmente  se  encuentra  al  exhibir  instrumentos  musicales  en  una  forma  sugestiva  de  su  uso,  ha  sido 
habilmente  solucionada  en  esta  vidriera.  Las  figuras  del  violinista  y bailarines  establecen  un  poderoso  interes  en  la  mer- 
cancfa,  especialmente  de  una  estacion  social.  Esta  vidriera  es  trabajo  de  F.  G.  Gibbons,  director  de  exhibiciones  de  la  tienda 
de  Mullen  Co.,  de  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 
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Plllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllll! 

| The  Complete  Fraad  Line  M 
| in  Talking  Machine  Selling  E 

lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

There  s no  retail  business  which  offers  greater  profits 
and  possibilities  for  dealers  than  the  development  of 
Talking  Machines,  and  none  which  progressive  mer- 
chants are  taking  so  much  interest  in  at  the  present  time. 

There  is  no  Talking  Machine  which  offers  greater  op- 
portunities for  good  business  and  splendid  profits  than 
the  complete  Fraad  Line. 

The  Fraad  Talking  Machine  is  famous  for  the  richness 
and  clearness  of  its  tone.  In  volume  and  articulation  it 
is  not  surpassed. 

The  finish  and  design  of  cabinets  are  artistic,  and  add  immensely  to 
the  furnishing  of  the  home.  Its  motor,  sound  box,  tone  arm  and 
other  equipments  are  superior  in  every  way. 

Another  strong  feature,  Fraad  Talking  Machines  reproduce  any  and 
all  Records  without  extra  attachments. 

The  Fraad  Line  ranges  in  price 
from  $10  to  $150,  with  the 
wonderful  Fraad,  Jr.,  Cabinet 
Talking  Machine  at  $35. 
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liacci”  at  the  same  theatre,  the  Barney 
advertising  devoted  four  columns  by  8 
in.  of  space  to  featuring  the  enjoying  of 
these  operas  at  home. 

And  so  the  campaign  goes  throughout 
the  season.  Every  local  musical  event  is 
made  to  contribute  to  the  store’s  talking 
machine  department. 

The  principle  involved  is  that  the  best 
time  to  sell  music  is  when  people  have 
just  enjoyed  listening  to  it.  The  Barney 
Company  does  in  a big  way  what  the  boy 
at  the  theatre  door,  selling  “All  de  hits  of 
de  opera,”  does  in  a small  way. 

Applicable  in  Many  Centers 

This  plan  of  advertising  talking  ma- 
chines is  particularly  adapted  to  the 
towns  where  theatres  are  few  and  at- 
tractions change  rapidly,  staying  at  most 
a week  or  two. 

In  the  big  metropolitan  centers  there 
are  too  many  “rings  to  the  circus.”  One 
attraction  offsets  another,  so  that  there  is 
no  central  focus  for  the  interests  of  the 
music-lovers. 

In  most  centers,  however,  one  amuse- 
ment follows  another  rapidly.  Public  in- 
terest is  focused  for  a day  or  two,  or  at 
most  a week,  upon  a certain  musical  piece 
or  item.  It  then  goes  its  way  and  another 
takes  its  place.  Thus  a constant  stream 
of  suggestion  is  maintained. 

Great  Selling  Efficiency 

By  linking  up  its  talking  machine  de- 
partment with  such  events,  the  Barney 
store  increased  the  pulling  power  of  its 
advertising  many  hundred  per  cent. 
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This  idea  might  well  be  carried  a step 
further  by  devoting  a small  section  of  one 
of  the  store’s  windows  to  featuring  the 
current  musical  events. 

A Good  Follow-Up 

The  display  should  be  made  on  the  day 
following  the  event,  however,  instead  of  on 
the  same  day,  or  the  preceding  day.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  people,  as  a rule, 
are  more  interested  in  buying  the  music 
of  an  opera  after  they  have  heard  it  than 
before. 

Many  men  and  women  find  snatches  of 
a song  continually  running  through  their 
memory  the  day  after  “seeing  a musical 
show.”  It  annoys  them.  They  cannot  for- 
get those  few  bars  and  cannot  remember 
the  whole  song.  Yet  they  wish  they  could 
and  keep  on  striving  to  recall  it. 

You  Get  His  Order 

If  they  pass  your  window  and  see  your 
display,  along  with  the  sign,  “All  the 
Music  Hits  of  Last  Night’s  Show;  Enjoy 
Them  in  Your  Own  Home,”  or  perhaps, 
“That  Catchy  Song  You  Can’t  Remember; 
Call  at  Our  Talking  Machine  Department 
and  Ask  to  Have  It  Played  for  You,”  they 
will  very  probably  accept  the  suggestion 
and  at  the  very  least  draw  some  steps 
nearer  to  buying  a talking  machine. 

This  sort  of  advertising  gets  the  big- 
gest returns  for  every  dollar  of  cost. 

* * * 

Editor’s  Note. — This  is  the  sixth  ar- 
ticle on  the  retailing  of  talking  machines. 
The  next  article  will  be  published  in  an 
early  issue.  It  will  deal  with  other 
methods  of  advertising  the  machines. 


Big  Store  Enlarged 

H.  & S.  Pogue  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Opens  Addi- 
tion to  Remodeled  Building 

The  enlarged  store  of  the  H.  & S.  Pogue  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  opened  on  Monday  of  this 
week,  the  Mayor  of  the  city  participating  in  the 
ceremonies. 

With  the  completion  of  a new  nine-story  annex 
and  the  raising  of  the  concern’s  main  structure  to 
a similar  height,  together  with  the  remodeling  of 
basement  and  sub-basement,  the  concern  now  has 
a total  floor-space  of  150,000  sq.  ft. 

The  additional  space  has  enabled  the  concern 
to  add  many  conveniences  for  customers  and  for 
employees.  On  the  roof  there  is  an  attractively 
furnished  sun  parlor  for  women  employees.  There 
is  also  a sick-room,  with  trained  nurse  always  in 
attendance.  For  the  men  employees  there  is  a 
comfortable  smoking-room,  furnished  in  leather. 
A gymnasium,  a lunch-room,  a branch  of  the 
city’s  Public  Library  and  a large  room  for  social 
purposes  are  also  provided  for  the  use  of  all  the 
employees. 

Attractive  fitting  rooms  for  customers  are 
located  on  the  sixth  floor.  A cold  storage  plant, 
beauty  parlors  and  a children’s  hair-cutting  room 
are  also  among  the  new  features.  On  the  main 
floor  is  a men’s  shop,  with  separate  entrance. 

The  improvements,  which  cost  more  than 
$1,000,000,  require  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
employees  of  about  20  per  cent. 

The  attendance  was  so  great  that  the  opening 
was  continued  during  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

4- 

Stamp  Injunction  Voided 

Action  of  Federal  Court  in  Indianapolis  May 
Prove  Far-Reaching 

A Federal  Court  in  Indianapolis  has  dissolved 
the  injunction  which  was  granted  to  three  trading 
stamp  concerns  in  connection  with  the  rebate 
stamp  law  enacted  by  the  Indiana  Legislature 
last  year.  We  expect  to  print  a full  report  of  this 
development  in  an  early  issue. 


^ndewDisplaijs 
Based  on  Ideas 


No.  18 — Window  of  Christmas  Merchandise 

Instead  of  using  the  conventional  figure  of  Santa  Claus  to  express  the  Christmas  idea,  C.  M.  Else,  display  manager  for 
the  Bush  & Bull  Co.,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  has  here  set  before  the  public  a typical  interior  at  Christmas  time.  In  this  window 
the  giving  of  presents  is  forcibly  suggested  and  merchandise  appropriate  for  Yuletide  gifts  is  displayed. 

Vidriera  de  Articulos  de  Pascuas 

En  lugar  de  recurrir  a la  convencional  representacion  de  Santa  Claus  para  expresar  la  idea  de  Pascua,  C.  ML  Else,  director 
de  las  exhibiciones  de  la  tienda  de  Bush  6c  Bull  Co.,  de  Williamsport,  Pensilvania,  ha  puesto  delante  el  publico  una  tipica 
manifestacion  de  esta  fiesta  en  el  hogar.  En  esta  vidriera  se  presenta  el  acto  de  hacer  regalos,  y al  mismo  tiempo  se  exhiben 
lo8  articulos  mas  apropriados  para  tal  objeto. 
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RUBBER  SHEETING 


In  buying  any  merchandise  made  of  rub- 
ber, you  are  only  safe  when  you  are  sure 
of  the  maker. 


Even  an  expert  cannot  tell  rubber  quality 
by  merely  looking  at  it  and  feeling  it.  It  is 
service  that  tells  the  real  story.  All  rub- 
ber goods  bearing  the  Kleinert  label  are 
guaranteed  to  contain  no  shoddy  and  will 
give  your  customers  complete  satisfaction. 


Kleinert’s  Rubber  Sheeting  is  made  in 
three  weights:  light,  medium  and  heavy, 
and  comes  in  three  colors:  black,  white 
and  tan.  All  Kleinert’s  Rubber  Sheeting 
is  guaranteed  acid  proof. 


Rubber-faced  on  both  sides  or  one  side. 
Graded  to  meet  any  demand  for  Rubber 
Sheeting. 


You  cannot  afford  to  risk  your  own  repu- 
tation by  selling  Rubber  Sheeting  that  is 
not  up  to  the  Kleinert  standard. 


The  name  Kleinert  is  stamped  on  every 
yard  of  genuine  Kleinert’s  Rubber  Sheet- 
ing. 


I.  B.  KLEINERT  RUBBER  COMPANY 

725  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 


. 
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Selling  Program  for  Six  Months 

The  Notioneer  Outlines  Sales,  Merchandising  and  Advertising  Plans 
for  Notions,  Fancy  Goods  and  Toilet  Goods  During  Definite  Period 


WHAT  follows  here  is  not  a time  pro- 
gram— something  to  clo  on  certain 
dates.  It  is  rather  an  action  pro- 
gram, dealing  with  something  to  do,  no 
matter  what  the  date. 

Every  plan  must  have  divisions  of  time, 
so  that  it  can  begin,  develop  and  progress 
logically,  so  it  will  fit  the  object  it  is 
planned  for.  In  this  instance,  the  object 
is  season  business,  increased  business. 
Therefore,  the  six  months  idea — the  half 
year,  if  you  like  that  better. 

The  Notioneer  likes  the  sound  of  the 
six-months  term  better,  because  it  sug- 
gets  the  divisions  of  action,  the  idea  of 
accomplishing  one  thing  in  a given  time 
— a month,  say— then  going  on  from  there 
to  further  accomplishment,  and  so  on  un- 
til something  big  and  worth  while  is  fin- 
ished. 

In  Six  Periods 

How  does  it  sound?  Six  months  of 
sales  effort,  six  months  of  merchandising 
effort,  six  months  of  advertising  effort — 
divided  into  six  periods  of  four  weeks 
each.  And  how  does  this  sound  for  the 
ultimate  object?  Increased  volume,  neiv 
customers,  extra  profit.  Good?  All  right, 
then,  let  us  go  ahead  with  the  idea. 


Keep  in  mind  that  this  is  a real  idea, 
planned  out  by  the  Notioneer  for  a store 
doing  $500,000  annually  and  upward  in  a 
town  of  less  than  200,000  population.  It 
can  easily  be  fitted  to  the  needs  of  smaller 
or  larger  businesses,  and  it  will  work  if 
it  is  followed  out  consistently  and  persist- 
ently, but  not  unless  it  is  planned  ahead. 

For  the  sake  of  directness  and  simplic- 
ity, let  us  take . each  phase  of  the  plan 
separately,  sales  or  selling,  merchandis- 
ing and  advertising,  in  the  order  named, 
keeping  in  mind,  of  course,  that  all  three 
must  work  together  each  month. 

Sales  Plans  for  Six  Months 

Plan  out  the  sales  program  for  six 
months.  (The  word  “sales”  here  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  selling,  not  to  convey  the 
cut-price  idea  of  “sales.”)  It  means  the 
work  the  salesmanager  will  do,  if  there  is 
such  a man  in  the  store — the  constructing 
and  carrying  out  of  departmental  events. 
That  is  clear  enough.  Begin  with  Novem- 
ber and  run  through  December,  January, 
February,  March  and  April.  This  brings 
you  within  one  month  of  summer  selling. 

Now  we  are  ready  for  the  ideas  to  be 
put  into  the  sales  plans  of  a six  months’ 
program. 

The  First  Month 

The  big  idea  for  the  first  month  is  the 
Christmas  value  of  the  shopping-goods  de- 
partments. Stores  have  learned  that  a 
goodly  bulk  of  their  sales  volume  can  be 
traced  to  many  small  sales  a day  at  small 


price  figures  throughout  a big  selling  pe- 
riod. They  have  learned  that  the  pur- 
chases of  hundreds  of  customers  spending 
from  30  cents  to  75  cents  an  article,  and 
buying  scores  of  articles,  soon  run  into  a 
compact  column  of  figures  quite  high  and 
three,  four  and  five  figures  wide. 

Where  in  the  store  is  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  small-sized  and  small  and  medium- 
priced  articles?  In  the  toilet  goods,  no- 
tions and  fancy  goods.  The  third  group 
has  articles  in  it  that  sell  as  high  as  $10, 
$15  and  $20,  and  still  they  are  small  arti- 
cles— handbags,  for  example,  or  boudoir 
sets,  and  so  on. 

What  season  of  the  year  brings  out 
the  greatest  demand  for  small  articles? 
The  shopping  season  just  preceding  Dec. 
25 — the  Christmas  holiday  season.  There 
you  are : shopping  goods  and  the  biggest 
shopping  season.  Not  bad  for  a Novem- 
ber idea,  is  it? 

The  Second  Month 

For  December?  A continuation  of  the 
same  idea,  but  a more  intensive  method. 
The  idea  for  that  month  is  the  gift  value 
of  the  lines  coming  under  the  heads  of 
toilet  goods,  notions  and  fancy  goods. 
Break  your  stocks  up  into  gift  sections, 
exploiting  every  possible  article  as  a gift 
possibility.  You  may  laugh,  but  the  No- 
tioneer got  six  cakes  of  toilet  soap,  un- 
scented, and  a big  bath  sponge  among  his 
gifts  last  Christmas ; and  he  was  pleased 
mightily.  He  would  gladly  have  accepted 
tooth  paste,  shaving  cream,  hair  brushes, 


What  Fancy  Goods  Salespeople  Ought  to  Know 

Copyrighted  by  the  Dry  Goods  Economist — Not  to  be  reprinted  without  permission. 


What  applies  to  fancy  goods  is  equally  true  of  the  asso- 
ciate lines,  such  as  notions,  toilet  goods,  jewelry,  small  art 
wares,  art  needlework  supplies,  etc. 

Fashion  in  woman’s  dress  exerts  an  appreciable  influence 
on  notions,  staple  as  they  may  seem,  especially  collar  sup- 
porters, hair  goods,  dress  shields,  shoe  laces,  skirt  belting, 
hooks  and  eyes  and  other  fasteners,  etc. 

Fashion  plays  a still  larger  part  in  the  selling  of  fancy 
goods,  such  as  handbags,  belts,  girdles  and  hair  ornaments. 
These  link  up  closely  with  garments,  shoes  and  millinery. 

Therefore,  watch  the  style  movement  in  those  departments 
in  your  own  store,  in  others,  in  window  displays,  on  the  street 
and  in  fashion  magazines. 

The  jewelry  demand  is  almost  wholly  dependent  on 
fashion.  Certain  kinds  of  jewelry  may  suddenly  spring  into 
prominence  through  a change  in  the  style  of  costuming.  For 
example,  the  revival  of  Second  Empire  fashions  has  created  a 
demand  for  cameo  effects. 

A knowledge  of  fashions  will  enable  you  to  suggest  the 
right  article  for  each  occasion,  and  will  often  lead  to  the  sale 
of  two  articles  instead  of  one. 

While  individual  sales  in  notions  are  small,  the  saleswoman 
can  make  herself  of  real  importance,  because  no  department 


affords  so  many  opportunities  for  creating  steady  customers 
for  the  store. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  needs  that  naturally  go  with  an 
article  purchased — for  example,  thread  with  buttons,  hairpins 
with  curlers,  sewing  accessories  with  workbags  or  baskets, 
dentrifices  with  toothbrushes — will  increase  your  sales  and 
may  save  a forgetful  customer  annoyance. 

Know  the  features  of  your  specialties,  their  exact  purpose, 
how  they  are  applied  and  their  mechanical  features.  Be  able 
to  give  information;  don’t  be  a slot  machine. 

Durability,  as  well  as  novelty  and  beauty,  is  important  in 
selling  some  lines  of  fancy  goods.  Therefore,  materials  and 
make-up  call  for  thorough  study.  In  such  articles  few  cus- 
tomers can  detect  differences  in  value;  if  you  can  explain  them 
you  can  get  the  business  and  can  sell  higher  grades. 

In  the  case  of  toilet  goods,  knowledge  of  the  quality  and 
the  ability  to  properly  present  it  are  especially  essential,  if 
you  are  to  induce  the  customer  to  try  something  that  is  new  to 
her. 

Keep  posted  on  changes  in  art  needlework  tastes  and  ideas, 
new  stitches,  colors,  etc.,  by  studying  booklets  got  out  by 
the  manufacturers  of  supplies.  You  can  also  get  excellent 
ideas  from  the  upholstery  department. 


mini 

Department  heads  who  desire  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  salespeople  will  cut  out  this  unusually  broadening 
and  helpful  summary  and  post  it  where  afl  their  assistants  can  see  it. 
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“KUDDLES” 

(Patented) 

The  most  popular  child’s  toy  of  the 
hour.  Sells  practically  on  sight  where- 
ever  shown.  Set  consists  of  Holland 
boy  and  girl,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bunny  and 
the  Favorite  Kitten.  Price,  $6.00  per 
dozen. 


“KUDDLES 


El  juguete  m&s  popular  de  los  ninos  al 
presente.  Se  vende  a primera  vista 
dondequiera  que  se  exhiba.  El  juego 
consiste  en  nino  y nifia  de  Holanda, 
el  Sr.  Bunny  (Liebre)  y su  senora,  y el 
Gato  favorito.  Por  docena,  $6.00. 


Small  wooden  tub;  attractively 
enameled;  covered  with  nursery 
figures  of  applique  containing 
assortment  of  toys.  Price,  $12.00 
per  dozen. 

Pequena  altesa  de  lavar,  rica- 
mente  esmaltada,  con  figuras  de 
cuarto  de  nino  y un  gran  surtido 
de  iuguetes.  Presio  por  docena, 

$12.00. 


O Child's  “Bunny”  coat  hanger. 
“•  Comes  in  four  different  attrac- 


tive designs, 
dozen. 


Price,  $10.50  per 


Gancho  de  colgar  abrigo  de 
nino  “Bunny.”  En  cuatro  difer- 
entes  dibujos  atractivos.  Por 
docena,  $10.50. 

Handy  little  paint  house.  Made 
of  pebbled  oil  cloth;  decorated 
by  hand.  Contains  painting 
book,  brush  and  paints.  Price, 
$6.00  per  dozen. 

Casita  de  pintura  pr&ctica. 
Hecha  de  hule  especial,  y deco- 
rada  a mano.  Contiene  libro  de 
pintura,  pincel  y pinturas.  Por 
docena,  $6.00. 


A Floating  duck.  Made  of  Terry 
“•  cloth;  hand  made  and  decorated. 
Very  light  and  soft.  $6.00  per 
dozen. 

Pato  flotante.  Hecho  de  pano 
Terry,  a mano  y decorado.  Muy 
liviano  y suave.  Por  docena, 

$6.00. 

5 An  exclusive  evening  bag.  Made 
• of  flowered  velvet.  Trimmed 
with  gold  lace.  Handle  is  jade 
ring.  $7.50  each. 

Bolsa  de  tarde,  modelo  exclu- 
sive, hecho  de  terciopelo  flore- 
ado.  Adornado  con  banda  do- 
rada.  El  mango  es  de  anillo. 
Cada  uno,  $7.50. 


JANE 

2 East  23rd  Street 


NOVELTIES 

with 

DISTINCTION 

Each  and  every  creation  designed 
here  is  completed  by  hand,  and  then 
decorated. 

That  distinctive  touch  of  exclusive- 
ness so  much  desired  by  your  cus- 
tomers who  appreciate  daintiness 
and  beauty,  dominates  in  every  ar- 
ticle turned  out  of  this  establishment. 

NOVEDADES 

de 

DISTINCION 

Cada  articulo  de  nuestra  creacion  es 
acabado  a mano  y pintado  a mano. 
Ese  rasgo  distinto  de  exclusivismo 
que  sus  clientes  tanto  desean,  sobre 
todo  aquellos  que  saben  apreciar  la 
delicadeza  y hermosura,  domina  en 
todo  articulo  que  sale  de  nuestro  es- 
tablecimiento. 

gray  co. 

New  York  City 


THREE 

TRES 


FOUR 

CUATRO 


FIVE 

CINCO 


TWO 

DOS 
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GERMAN  SILVER  MESH  BAGS  in  beautiful  patterns  of  Fish  Scale,  Ring  and  revers- 
ible Mesh,  with  engraved,  filigree,  and  fancy  ornamented  frames.  Prices  range  from 
$4.25  to  $54.00  per  dozen. 

Especially  featured  for  Fall  and  Holiday  trade. 


S 523 — Reversible  Mesh, 
Per  doz.,  $30.00 


S 523— Per  Doz.,  $27.00 


S 544 — Pine  tonality  Fish 
Scale  Mesh.  Per  doz.,  $42.00 


S 530 — Per  doz.,  $30.00 


S 575 — Per  doz., 
$8.50 


S 574 — Per  doz., 
$8.50 


S 529— Per  doz.,  $30.00 


S 520— Per  doz.,  $21.00 


S 527— Per  doz.,  $27.00 


S 538— Fine  Qnality  Fish 
Scale  Mesh.  Filigree  Orna- 
ments. Per  doz.,  $43.00 


S 533 — Showing  open  view 
with  mirror.  Fine  Ring 
Mesh.  Per  doz.,  $45.00 


S 571 — Per  doz. 
$4.25 


S 573 — Per  doz., 
$0.00 


S 521— Per  doz.,  $24.00 


S 545 — Fine  gnality  Fish 
Scale  Mesh.  Per  doz., 
$45.00 


doz., 


S 580 — Reversible 
Mesh.  Per  doz., 
$24.00 


S 537— Filigree  Or- 

naments. Imitation 
Coral  Stones. 

Per  doz.,  $54.00 


S 534 — Filigree  Or- 
naments. Reversi- 
ble Mesh.  Cameo 
Pendant. 

Per  doz.,  $48.00 


S 539  — Filigree 
Ornaments.  Re- 
versible Mesh. 
Imitation  Flower 
stones. 

Per  doz.,  $45.00 


S 547  — M e d i n m 
Fish  Scale  Mesh. 
Per  doz.,  $54.00 


S 578— Reversible 
Mesh.  Per  doz., 
$18.00 


S 572 — Per 
$6.00 


S 576— Per  doz. 
$18.00 


NEW  YORK 

134-142  W.  37th  St. 


CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 

111-119  So.  Fifth  Ave.  Salesroom:  Silk  Exchange  Bldg. 
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A Westclox  Watch 


POCKET  BEN  has  the 
looks,  the  package,  the 
selling  helps,  to  get  atten- 
tion, and  works  that  do  you 
credit  as  well  as  himself. 

Pocket  Ben  was  designed 
to  attract  customers  for  you, 
to  satisfy  them  and  bring 
them  back  for  other  goods. 
The  best  recommendation  we 
can  give  him  is  the  tag,  which 
reads,  “Western  Clock  Co., 
La  Salle,  111.,  U.  S.  A.” 

Pocket  Ben  is  well  designed 
and  finely  finished.  The  case 
is  nicely  rounded  and  well- 
proportioned,  the  dial,  clear 
and  distinct. 

He  has  the  same  style,  light 
running,  reliable  movement 


that  makes  Westclox  so 
successful. 

Each  dozen  is  packed  in  a 
carton  with  two  display  cards 
and  a novel  display  stand  for 
your  window  or  show  case. 

With  an  order  for  three 
dozen  at  your  request  we  send 
a handsome  walnut  display 
rack  shown  above,  a very  at- 
tractive fixture. 

There’s  a good  margin  of 
profit  in  Pocket  Ben.  The 
box  and  selling  helps  create  a 
good  demand. 

Is  it  any  wonder  they  sell 
faster  than  we  can  make 
them  ? 

Furnished  in  nickel  or  gun 
metal. 


Western  Clock  Co. 

La  Salle,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 
Makers  of  Westclox 
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or  anything  else  of  the  kind.  And  so 
would  you. 

Anyway,  the  idea  is  clear  enough. 
Many  stores,  indeed,  have  featured  almost 
everything  in  the  three  departments  for 
years  past  at  Christmas  time. 

The  Third  Month 

V v 

For  January?  The  usual  thing,  sales; 
but  this  time  in  the  sense  of  a real  price 
appeal,  not  an  extravagant  claim  appeal. 
The  usual  thing,  but  not  in  the  usual  way : 
feature  'price  as  a means  of  exploiting  the 
store’s  service,  the  quality  of  its  goods, 
and  its  values.  Do  it  for  one  solid  month. 
Make  the  event  something  in  the  nature 
of  a “quality  and  value”  exhibit,  with  the 
object  of  selling  the  exhibits. 

Feature  the  goods  in  counter,  table  and 
window  displays  in  such  a way  that  cus- 
tomers must  get  an  idea  of  the  good  val- 
ues you  can  give  in  toilet  goods,  notions 
and  fancy  goods.  The  point  of  view  is 
what  counts.  Get  it  yourself,  and  give  it 
to  your  customers.  Do  it  by  turning  your 
great  January  Clearance  Sales  into  a great 
January  Exhibit  of  Values  for  the  Money. 

The  Fourth  Month 

February  is  a winter  month  in  earnest. 
It  is  a between-seasons  proposition,  usu- 
ally given  over  to  continuance  of  January 
Clearance  Sales,  pre-inventory,  after-in- 
ventory, and  all  other  kind  of  “inventory” 
events,  which,  in  the  final  analysis,  amount 
to  cut-price  sales.  These  sales  may  “get” 
something  for  the  store,  but  they  do  very 
little  for  the  customer  by  way  of  extra 
values  or  exceptional  service  or  good  mer- 
chandise. 

The  era  of  the  cut-price  sale  in  retail- 
ing is  passing  rapidly,  and  with  it  is  pass- 
ing a good  deal  of  business  that  some 
stores  ought  to  have.  Use  February,  then, 
to  feature  midwinter  needs  in  shopping 
goods.  Try  to  get  the  customer’s  point 
of  view — that  there  are  certain  purchases 
needed  for  the  entire  family  which  can 
best  be  made  in  February,  the  month  fol- 
lowing January,  and  the  month  preceding 
March. 

Plan  your  February  sales  campaign  in 
toilet  goods,  notions  and  fancy  goods  so 
that  it  will  sell  these  lines  and  pave  the 
way  for  the  opening  of  the  spring  cam- 
paign— the  new  season  of  selling. 

The  Fifth  Month 

March?  It  is  the  month  in  which  new 
merchandising  life  begins  to  awaken.  It 
is  the  month  in  which  customers  begin  to 
plan  for  the  small  goods  that  go  with 
newly  planned  wardrobes,  newly  replen- 
ished bathrooms,  boudoir  tables  and  serv- 
ing tables — fancy  goods,  toilet  goods  and 
notions.  Make  the  March  campaign  a 
“Home  Campaign  in  the  Little  Things  that 
All  the  Family  Needs,”  especially  the 
women. 

The  Sixth  Month 

April  is  the  second  month  of  spring, 
and  spring  is  the  gateway  to  a new  sea- 
son’s selling.  Plan  your  April  selling  pro- 
gram on  a distinctly  April  basis.  Feature 
toilet  goods,  fancy  goods  and  notions  as 
spring  merchandise.  Do  not  hold  “sales.” 


Quit  that ! Get  out  of  the  habit  of  it.  Hold 
April  Selling  Events.  Speak  of  your  shop- 
ping goods  as  spring  shopping  goods. 

A good  idea  is  to  use  April  as  a month 
in  which  to  exploit  new  goods  or  to  ex- 
ploit old  goods — old  in  the  sense  of  well- 
known  goods — in  a new  way.  Think  up 
the  ways  yourself,  so  they  will  fit  your 
store  and  your  town  and  your  customers. 
That  is  what  the  Notioneer  would  do  if  he 
were  in  your  place. 

Merchandising  for  Six  Months 

Merchandising  is  really  the  merchan- 
dise man’s  and  the  department  buyer’s  job, 
but  it  is  mentioned  here  in  order  to  open 
the  subject  that  is  to  be  dealt  with  last — 
advertising. 

Merchandising  consists  of  a good  many 
things,  some  of  which  are  individual  with 
every  separate  store.  But  merchandising, 
in  the  broad  sense,  means  the  buying  and 
selling  of  goods,  taking  into  consideration 
the  marking  of  goods,  bought  at  a cer- 
tain price,  to  sell  at  a certain  price;  and 
it  is  the  selling  price,  in  the  long  run,  that 
decides  the  fate  of  the  stocks  so  far  as  the 
customer  goes.  She  figures  an  article 
three  ways : first,  its  use  as  compared  with 
its  cost;  second,  its  value  for  the  money 
spent ; third,  its  service — the  length  of 
time  it  will  be  useful,  its  wearing  quality, 
and  its  style  value. 

Only  skillful  and  intensive  merchandis- 
ing will  insure  the  steady  and  seasonable 
selling  of  any  of  the  stocks  in  fancy  goods, 
notions  and  toilet  goods. 

Merchandise  by  the  month — by  the  six 
months,  according  to  this  plan — and  do  it 
in  such  a way  as  to  get  the  turnover,  both 
of  stock  and  capital,  that  means  a profit 
on  the  goods  and  satisfaction  for  the  cus- 
tomer. 

Advertising  for  Six  Months 

Make  the  advertising  fit  the  merchan- 
dising; that  is,  make  it  sell  what  you 
have  bought,  so  that  the  selling  condi- 
tions will  coincide  with  the  buying — mer- 
chandising— purposes.  To  do  this  for  six 
months  you  must  plan  the  advertising  as 
you  plan  the  merchandising  or  the  stock- 
ing of  the  goods  month  by  month. 

The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  plan  the 
ads  when  you  lay  out  the  sales  plan,  and 
advise  the  adman  as  to  the  intermediate 
step — the  merchandising.  Keep  him  posted 
on  what  you  are  buying  for  the  depart- 
ment, why  you  are  buying  it,  what  it  must 
sell  at,  and  why. 

Co-ordinate  Activities 

All  this  simply  means  that  the  sales 
plans,  the  merchandising  methods,  and  the 
advertising  plans  must  coincide — co-ordi- 
nate, rather — to  bring  the  best  results  for 
six  months  in  the  fancy  goods,  the  toilet 
goods  and  the  notions. 

Figure  on  the  advertising  appropria- 
tion for  this  period ; estimate  the  size  and 
number  of  the  ads,  and  the  season  they 
are  to  be  used  for,  also  the  merchandise 
they  are  to  exploit. 

Final  Results  of  the  Plan 

Your  sales  plans  for  six  months  will 
result  in  extra  volume  of  business,  because 


they  will  stimulate  interest  in  the  goods 
and  further  the  selling.  The  merchandis- 
ing will  lay  the  basis  for  profitable  selling, 
proper  turnovers,  and  the  proper  margin 
of  profit.  The  advertising  will  bring  in 
new  customers  and  help  to  keep  the  old 
ones. 

Deserve  Concerted  Plan 

Shopping-goods  lines  bring  in  so  much 
business  for  other  departments  that  they 
deserve  a concerted,  systematic  plan, 
worked  out  in  advance.  Give  the  idea  a 
tryout.  Anyway,  think  it  over.  The  No- 
tioneer has  worked  it  out  in  practice.  It 
works  satisfactorily. 

♦ 

Learning  Salesmen’s  Faults 

“Diet  you  ever  notice  how  people  fre- 
quently point  out  their  own  faults  to  you?” 
remarked  an  observing  buyer  to  an  ECONO- 
MIST staff-member.  “A  young  fellow  came 
in  and  applied  to  me  for  a job  the  other 
day.  He  looked  pretty  good.  He  told  me 
what  he  knew  of  the  drapery  business  and 
what  experience  he  had.  Everything 
seemed  satisfactory  until  he  finally  made 
the  statement  that  he  would  never  make 
any  mistakes.* 

“If  I had  not  been  in  need  of  help  right 
then  I am  afraid  I should  have  turned  that 
young  man  down  on  the  spot.  As  it  was, 
however,  I put  him  on  and  decided  that  I 
knew  where  to  look  for  his  weaknesses,  if 
he  had  any.  Sure  enough,  mistakes  began 
to  develop  with  a frequency  that  threat- 
ened to  add  several  gray  hairs  to  my  head 
a day  and  finally  led  to  the  necessity  of 
discharging  that  young  man. 

“It  is  my  experience  that  if  a buyer 
will  let  an  applicant  for  a position  do  most 
of  the  talking  he  will,  by  listening  care- 
fully, learn  just  wherein  that  particular 
applicant  is  weak.  Of  course,  this  is  an 
advantage  because  in  many  cases  such 
knowledge  will  enable  the  buyer  to  watch 
his  new  employee,  guide  him  over  the 
rough  spots  and  so  help  him  to  succeed 
where  otherwise  he  might  fail.” 


Retailers  and  Trademarks 


T rademarking  creates  standardization. 

Successful  standardization  can  be  built 
only  on  merit. 

Merit,  consistently  and  continuously  ad- 
vertised, gives  trademark  value  to  manufac- 
turer, merchant  and  consumer. 

Goods  thus  manufactured,  merchandised, 
advertised  and  trademarked,  have  a place  in 
the  well-balanced  retail  stock,  and  the  Dry 
Goods  Economist  commends  such  merchan- 
dise to  the  attention  of  retailers. 

Furthermore,  great  as  is  the  power  of 
the  retailer’s  own  name  locally,  he  can  bene- 
fit by  the  effort  and  outlay  of  the  makers  of 
meritorious  trademarked  and  advertised  arti- 
cles, so  long  as  in  each  of  his  departments  he 
selects  the  brands  which  are  best  suited  to  his 
own  conditions  and  to  the  requirements  of 
his  community  and  on  which  he  can  make  an 
adequate  profit. 

Realizing  the  advantages  which  retailers, 
large  and  small,  can  derive  from  due  recog- 
nition of  these  facts,  the  Economist  will,  as  in 
the  past,  adhere  to  this  attitude  in  regard  to 
trademarked  merchandise. 
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DIADEM  CROCHET  HOOKS  & KNITTING  PINS 

UNEQUALED  QUALITY 


EVERY  USABLE  SIZE  AND  STYLE 


STANDARDIZED  SIZES  FOR  ALL  YARNS 


All  Pins 
& Hooks 


Marked  U.S. 
and  Milli- 
meter sizes 


HOOKS 
Amber  & Ivory 


10  or  14  in.  long 

also  double  point  pins 

AMBER  CELLULOID 


ASSORTMENT  “C” 

53^2  Doz.  Knitting  Pins,  best  sizes 
Retail  15  to  50  Pr.  $9.00 


Our  Mahogany  Counter  Case 

ILLUSTRATED  BELOW 
Solves  Your  Selling  Troubles 

on  above  line. 

Partitioned  drawers  to  hold  all  sizes  of  hooks  and  pins. 

Size  16x21x13  High  (Back  View) 


PATENT 
IVORY  HOOKS 


CROCHET  SET 

5 Hooks  and  Leather  Case 

$4.00  Doz.  Sets 

(Good  Xmas  Item) 


same  as  m case 

FLATTENED  HANDLE 
EASY  TO  HOLD 
WILL  NOT  TWIST 


These  are  the  most 
perfect  Crochet 
Hooks  ever  made. 


RETAIL  10c.  AT 
LARGE  PROFIT 


A” 


Assortment 
H Gro. 

IVORY  HOOKS 
above 

$3.75 


SEND  FOR  OUR  GAUGE  CARD  & PRICE  LIST 

DIADEM  MAN’FG  CO. 


MAKERS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED  DIADEM  HAIR  PIN 

SALES  ROOMS 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
LOS  ANGELES 


215  FOURTH  AVE. 
706  TEXTILE  BLD. 

Adams  at  Fifth 

31  BEDFORD  ST. 
917  CENTRAL  BLD. 


i£> 


5 y2  and  8*4  in.  long 

also  DOUBLE  POINTED  HOOKS 
10  to  18  inches  long. 


Assortment  “B” 

6 Doz.  CROCHET  HOOKS 

Good  selection  of  sizes 

AMBER  CELLULOID 

Retail  10  to  15  $3.90 


Front  View  Mahogany  Case 

Photo  Display  Various  Sizes.  Hooks  and  Pins 
under  glass.  Creates  Demand 
THIS  CASE  FURNISHED  NO  CHARGE 
With  a good  assortment  hooks  and  pins. 

One  dozen  each,  omitting  extremes. 

Invoice  amounting  to  about  $40 
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Newest  Offerings  in  Art  Needlework 

Bags  in  Linen,  in  Cretonne  and  in  Black  Poplin — Use  of  Wool  Yarns — 
Pillows  of  Various  Materials — Elaborate  Designs 


Bags  in  various  sizes  have  designs 
worked  in  wool  yarns  in  many  colors. 
These  articles  are  very  rich  in  effect. 

In  fancy  bags,  for  various  purposes, 
preference  is  given  to  the  large  sizes. 
These  bags  are  offered  in  linens  and  in 
cretonnes  in  a wide  range  of  patterns,  as 
well  as  in  white  or  plain-color  materials. 
On  these,  cut-out  patterns  are  to  be  ap- 
pliqued. 

Features  of  New  Bags 

Bags  of  heavy  white  linen  having  a 
stamped  design  or  a stenciled  design  for 
outline  stitch  in  color  combinations  are 
taking  well.  The  work  bags  in  these  lines 
are  large  enough  to  hold  the  yarn  and 
other  materials  for  a sweater  or  even  bed 
or  table  linens. 

A new  line  of  bags  will  soon  be  placed 
on  the  market.  They  are  fashioned  of 
plain  black  poplin  of  fine  quality,  with 
stenciled  designs  to  be  worked  solid  with 
wool  yarns.  The  colors  to  be  employed  are 
indicated  in  each  design,  but  there  is  no 
restriction  as  to  the  kind  of  yarn.  These 


bags  will  retail  at  75  cents  and  $1,  with- 
out the  yarns. 

Big  Demand  for  Pillows 

In  pillows  the  round  and  oblong  shapes 
hold  first  place  in  an  active  demand.  Fine 
taffetas,  silk  brocades  and  tapestries  are 
the  favored  materials  for  the  higher- 
priced  numbers.  Luxurious  hand-made 
pillows  in  old  blue  and  old  rose  brocades, 
combined  with  gold  lace  and  small  ribbon 
flowers,  retail  at  $10  and  upward. 

Pillows  made  of  fine  linen,  in  black 
or  in  striking  colors,  are  ornamented  with 
grotesque  designs  in  linen  in  combinations 
of  unusual  shades.  These  retail  at  from 
$6.50  up. 

Breakfast  Tray  Set 

A white  linen  breakfast-tray  set  in- 
cludes two  12-in.  napkins,  one  hot-roll 
case,  and  one  14  x 25  tray  cover,  in  each 
of  which  is  a small  bird  carrying  a spray 
of  flowers,  to  be  worked  in  colors.  These 
articles  are  finished  with  a narrow 
crocheted  lace  edge.  This  attractive  set 
retails  at  $1. 

Much  Use  of  Wool  Yarns 

Wool  yarns  are  being  employed  in  art 
needlework  for  a variety  of  uses.  Besides, 
scarfs,  sweaters  and  couch-covers,  there 
are  pillows  and  couch-rolls  made  entirely 
of  wool  yarns. 


A wide  assortment  of  18-in.  circular 
white  centerpieces  to  retail  at  25  cents 
each  is  stamped  with  attractive  designs 
and  finished  with  a narrow  white  fringe 
or  with  a crocheted  lace  edge. 

For  the  small  child  there  are  ready- 
made white  cotton  flannel  sleeping  gar- 
ments which  are  complete,  except  for  a 
small  yoke  design,  which  is  to  be  em- 
broidered in  colors.  They  have  a draw- 
string in  the  hem. 

Elaborate  Embroidery  Designs 

Embroidery  designs  in  Oriental  and 
Japanese  effects,  including  also  peacocks, 
birds  of  paradise  and  other  birds,  are  so 
elaborate  as  to  require  considerable  skill. 
The  completed  pieces  are  especially  effec- 
tive in  art  needlework  displays. 


Late  Partner’s  Interest 

Acquired  by  Surviving  Members  of  Big 
Concern  in  St.  Louis 

The  interest  of  the  late  Charles  A.  Stix  in  the 
Stix,  Baer  & Fuller  Dry  Goods  Co.,  proprietors 
of  the  Grand  Leader,  St.  Louis,  the  par  value  of 
which  is  $586,500,  will  be  purchased  by  his  four 
partners,  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  concern  for  keeping  the 
ownership  of  the  business  in  the  right  hands. 
The  four  surviving  partners  are:  Julius  A.  Baer, 
first  vice-president;  Aaron  Fuller,  second  vice- 
president;  Sigmund  Baer,  secretary  and  . treas- 
urer, and  Julius  Baer,  a director. 


Upper:  Oblong  pillow  top  of  heavy  white  cot- 

ton. Design  is  in  fast  colors  with  edges  embroid- 
ered in  colored  floss;  3 in',  white  fringe.  From 
Meyer  Bros.  & Danda. 

Lower:  Linen  pillow  in  natural  color,  embroid- 

ered in  wool  yarns  in  high  colors;  edges  in  button- 
hole stitch.  From  the  United  Arts  and  Crafts 
Workers. 


Upper:  Filet  lace  chairback.  Can  be  had  in 

various  sizes  and  designs.  From  M.  H.  Frank 
& Co. 

Lower:  Circular  centerpiece  of  white  linen, 

with  lace  edge.  Made  in  various  sizes,  up  to  52  in. 
Design  is  in  fast  colors  and  is  outlined  with  floss. 
From  Meyer  Bros.  & Danda. 


Upper:  Oval  table  cover  in  golden  brown 

suede,  embroidered  in  silk  floss  in  solid  design; 
4 in.  silk  fringe  on  24  x 40  in.  size.  From 
Lorimier-Greenbaum  Co.,  Inc. 

Lower:  Large  linen  workbag  with  silk  cord 

drawstring,  ornamented  with  printed  design  worked 
over  with  wool  yarns  in  filler  stitch.  From  F.  A. 
Wurzburg  & Son. 
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Featherbone 

means  “Warren’ s” 


F3R  nearly  a quarter  century 
“Warren’s”  Featherbone  products 
have  blazed  the  trail  in  the  crea- 
tion of  specialties  for  the  Notions 
Counter. 


In  both  the  year  ’round  “staples”  and  in 
those  novelties  limited  in  selling  season 
but  paying  exceptional  profit,  “War- 
ren’s” Featherbone  has  been  and  is  the 
predominating  profit  winning  factor  in 
thousands  of  Notions  sections. 

Both  Sales  and  Quality  dominance  have 
been  won  and  are  held  by  creating  mer- 
chandise to  fit  a standard  rather  than  a 
price. 


Warren's ” Featherbone 
Waist  Bone 

llliltii 


“Chicago”  Grade.  For  boning  girdles; 
in  creating  the  tight  or  semi-tight  fit- 
ting effects  in  bodices,  etc. 

12  yd.  coils,  gross  yds.,  list $12.00 

“ Warren’s"  Featherbone 
Cablebone 


2599 — Cablebone — A satisfactory  dur- 
able cording — white  or  black.  Extra 
heavy,  full  (4  in.  in  diameter,  36-yd. 


w/4  A I ! 0 + 


“ Warren’s  ” GirdleJFoundations 


No.  71 — Percaline. 

Boned  with  9 strips  of  War- 
ren’s FEATHERBONE,  depth 
front  and  back  9 inches,  sides 
7 inches;  unbound.  White  and 
black.  Sizes  24  to  36  inches, 
solid  or  assorted..  1 dozen  in 
box. 

Dozen  list,  $2.50 


For  afternoon  or  evening 
gowns  requiring  a girdle 
foundation.  Bias-cut  perca- 
line or  crinoline  boned  with 
Featherbone.  Left  unbound 
for  correct,  easy  fitting.  Cut 
shows  No.  61,  a medium 
height  and  very  popular  style. 

Price  per  doz.,  $2.50  list. 


114"  Coil  list. ..$1.00 
2"  Coil  list...  1.25 
214"  Coil  list...  1.50 
3"  Coil  list...  1.75 
314"  Coil  list...  2.00 


4"  Coil  list.. .$2.25 
414"  Coil  list...  2.50 
5"  Coil  list...  2.75 
514"  Coil  list...  3.00 
6"  Coil  list...  3.25 


“ Warren’s  ” Girdelin 
Belting  No.  2120 


Made  of  Percaline,  cut  straight;  boned 
every  4 inches  with  flat  covered  War- 
ren’s Featherbone/  bound.  W.hite.  12 
yds.  in  box. 

Prices  on  white 

1(4"  to  314"  Per  gro.  yds.  list ...  $15.00 

4"  to  6"  per  gro.  yds.  list...  18.00 

6(4"  to  8"  per  gro.  yds.  list.  . . 21.00 

"Prices  on  black,  20%  additional. 


THREE  OAKS,  MICHIGAN 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ET  SAN  FRANCISCO 

44  East  23rd  St.  624  S.  Michigan  Ave.  50  Sansome  St. 


“Warren’s”  Girdelin 
Belting  No.  2799 


- — . «.  --.y..  .‘J. rsr 
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tilRDELIN 

: . _ J 

Stayed  every  3(4  inches  with  Warren’s 
Featherbone  woven  into  the  fabric. 
Straight.  ^ 10  yard  coil  in  box 

Prices  on  white 


Prices  on  black,  20%  additional. 
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M.&G. 

Holiday 

Novelties 


Bed-Time  Dolls 
Bean  Bag  Dolls 
Floating  Dolls 

and 

Knockabout  Dolls 

To  Retail  at 
25c  to  50c 


This  is  a line  you 
should  have.  Order 
a sample  assortment. 


Sweet 

Grass  Baskets 

These  are  in  greater 
demand  than  ever 
before.  Our  line  is 
very  complete,  con- 
taining all  the  best 
selling  sizes  and 
shapes. 

Order  a $35.00  as- 
sortment now. 

/IIoore  d Gibson 

CORPORATION  op  N Y. 

39  WE4T  19TA5T1UW.  NCW  YORK 


Order  Today  from  your  jobber. 


The  Season  for  Embroidering 
will  soon  be  at  its  height 


Women  all  over  the  country  are  getting-  ready  for  their  usual 
holiday  embroidery  work.  Everyone  of  them  will  want 
“Duchess”  Hoops  in  order  to  get  the 
most  satisfactory  results. 

“Duchess”  Embroidery  Hoops  are  the  most 
popular  hoops  on  the  market.  They  have  no 
springs  or  attachments  projecting  to  catch  the 
silk ; hold  thick  or  thin  fabrics  equally  taut, 
and  the  Felt  Cushion  which  protects  the  work 
from  injury  when  being  placed  in  the  hoops  is 
a feature  which  instantly  appeals  to  women 

Sizes  in  Round,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  12  inch. 
Sizes  in  Oval,  3x6,  4%  x 9,  6 x 12  inch. 

If  you  are  not  already  carrying  “Duch- 
ess” Hoops,  novo  is  the  best  time  to  put 
in  a stock- — they’re  the  Big  Ten-Cent 
Item  in  over  18,000  stores. 


The  Gibbs  Mfg.  Co., 


CANTON, 

OHIO 


TO  THE  WHOLE  WORLD 
“OUR.  SERVICE 


EH 


IN  18  foreign  countries  and  in 
every  state  in  this  country  we 
have  good  customers.  They  buy 
W OVEN  LABELS  from  us  by  mail 
— they  secure  quotations  only  from 
us  — their  experience  with  this 
great  organization  makes  them  sure 
of  right  prices  on  any  size  order — 
quality  exactly  as  specified — deliv- 
eries on  time  every  time.  We  will 
give  you  our  service,  with  this 
same  satisfaction.  Write  to  us. 

Service  Department 

E.  H.  KLUGE  WEAVING  COMPANY 

The  Woven  Label  Authorities 

NEW  YORK 


EH 


EH 


EH 


in  all  modish  leathers,  silk  moire  and 
velvet,  with  mirror  and  purse  fittings. 
Lined  with  novelty  fabrics  or  silk. 

Pullman  Aprons 

in  variety  great  enough  to  keep  your  dis- 
play fresh  daily. 

$9  Doz.  up 

Send  for  a sample  assortment 


ENTERPRISE 
TOURIST  CASE  CO. 

10  W.  13th  St.,  New  York 


Quik  Selling 

‘QUIK-PAK 

The  “Quik-Pak,”  well  known  as 
a regular  seller,  will  be  a big  hol- 
iday feature.  Order  now  for 
prompt  delivery. 

Fits  trunk  or  suit  case — the  “first 
aid”  for  neat,  rapid  packing. 

New  Golf  “Quik-Pak” 

( Patent  Applied  For) 

has  pockets  for  shirts,  underwear,  socks, 
golf  balls,  collars,  comb,  brush,  mirror, 
handkerchiefs;  hangs  in  locker  or  rolls  up 
for  travel. 


in  immense  assortment 

$4  to  $42  Doz. 


Ladies’  Hand  Bags 

$8  Doz.  up 


The  “QUIK-PAK” 

( Patent  Applied  For) 

— men  s and  women’s  sizes;  of  leather, 
silk,  cretonnes,  cravenette.  $18  doz. 
and  up. 

OTHER 

TOURIST  CASES 
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Gingham  dog  and  calico  cat.  Packed  in  decorated 
gift  box  containing  Eugene  Field’s  poem.  To  retail  at 
$1.  From  M.  Mitteldorfer  Straus. 


French  hand-made  waste  paper  re- 
ceptacle, lor  which  silK  tapestry, 
panne  velvet  and  gold  galloon  braid 
are  used.  Height  18  in.  From  J.  O. 
Sachs,  Inc. 


Left:  New  style  silver  pouch  mesh  bag. 
To  retail  at  $3.  Can  also  be  had  in  rolled 
gold  plate,  both  in  yellow  and  in  green 
gold  finish,  to  retail  at  $10.  Right:  Fish 
scale  mesh  bag  with  gate  top.  Made  of 
German  silver.  To  retail  at  $1.  Both 
from  the  H.  B.  Claflin  Corporation. 


Newest  in  trinket  and 
workbaskets.  Made  of 
wire,  lined  with  silk  and 
trimmed  with  gold  gal- 
loon, rosebuds  and  lace. 
To  retail  at  from  $2  to 
$6.  From  Martin  Bros. 


New  line  of  costume  jew- 
elry consisting  of  enamel  on 
metal.  Brooches,  barpins, 
bow  knots,  etc.,  can  be  had 
in  various  sizes  and  color- 
ings to  match  the  costume 
worn.  To  retail  at  50  cents 
each.  From  Samstag  & 
Hilder  Bros. 


German  silver 
drawstring  mesh 
bag.  To  retail  at 
50  cents.  Can  also 
be  had  in  qualities 
to  retail  at  75  cents 
and  $1.  From  the 
H.  B.  Claflin  Cor- 
poration. 
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rtUtrbt  met  or  dry  Up 


Gift  suggestions.  Left:  Novelty  for  hanging  up  wet  umbrella; 

put  up  in  fancy  box;  to  retail  at  20  cents.  Right:  Practical  pipe 
cleaner,  consisting  of  stopper  in  which  are  inclosed  scoop  and  pick- 
put  up  in  fancy  box.  To  retail  at  50  cents.  From  the  Pohlson 
Galleries,  Boston;  Butterworth  & Gardiner,  New  York  selling 
agents. 


Black  moire  bag  trimmed 
with  cut  steel  beads.  Han- 
dle of  black  moirS.  Stqel 
bead  tassel  2 in.  long.  Size 
6 x 6%  in.  To  retail  at  $5. 
From  the  H.  B.  Claflin  Cor- 
poration. 


French  hand-made  braid  bonnet, 
trimmed  with  flowers  and  ostrich 
feathers.  Lined  with  silk  and  finished 
with  broad  silk  ribbon  bows.  Can  be 
had  in  different  pastel  shades.  An 
artistic  telephone  ornamentation.  From 
Maison  des  Beaux  Arts. 
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Artistic  pin  cushion  made  of  taffeta.  Cushion  se- 
creted under  skirt.  Trimmed  with  lace  and  ribbon 
flowers.  From  the  Moore  & Gibson  Corporation. 


Bamboo  workbasket 
with  silk  top.  Size  7 
in.  across.  To  retail 
at  50  cents.  From  Sam- 
stag  & Hilder  Bros. 


Left:  Opera  bag  made  of  changeable  taf- 
feta trimmed  with  tinsel  braid  and  flow- 
ers. Hoop  handle.  Size  7 x 7%  in.  To 
retail  at  $6.50.  Right:  Hand  crocheted  bag 
with  all  silk  suede  top.  Silk  cord  handle. 
Size  7x11  in.  To  retail  at  $15.  Both 
from  A.  Steinhardt  & Bro. 


Powder  puff  hol- 
der. Made  of  glass 
covered  with  lace 
and  trimmed  with 
tinsel  braid  and 
rosebuds.  Height 
3%  in.  To  retail  at 
$1.  From  Martin 
Bros. 
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Imported  clay  Tunisian 
candle  holder  and  inkwell 
in  artistic  combination  of 
color  effects.  To  retail  at 
$4.  From  M.  Mitteldorfer 
Straus. 


Gift  suggestions.  Left:  Three  cakes  of  gum.  One  for 
cleaning  paper  and  linen,  the  second  for  cleaning  gloves 
and  leather  goods,  and  the  third  for  cleaning  silks  and 
other  delicate  materials.  To  retail  at  35  cents.  Right; 
Hydrometer  and  tube  for  testing  gasoline.  To  retail 
at  $1.25.  Both  from  the  Pohlson  Galleries,  Boston; 
Butter-worth  & Gardiner,  New  York,  selling  agents. 


Stuffed  “Goose  Grab  Bag,”  containing 
20  imported  toys.  Height  21  in.  To 
retail  at  $1.50.  From  M.  Mitteldorfer 
Straus. 
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PERFUME  BALLS 


A Fashion  Demand 


No.  2.  Perfume  Ball  of  daintily  hand 
painted  special  enamel,  on  excep- 
tionally good  quality  roll  plate 
soldered  link  chain.  In  Pink,  Yel- 
low, Lavender,  Nile  Green,  Dark 
Blue,  Light  Blue  and  White.  Packed 
each  in  a special  box,  as  per  cut. 

Per  dozen,  $8.00 

Per  gross,  $90.00 


No.  3.  Perfume  Ball  of  fine,  hard 
transparent  French  enamel  of  the 
most  delicate  quality,  with  chain  of 
five  dainty  enamel  sections,  in  sau- 
toir  style.  Gold  filled  chain  of  finest 
quality.  Colors  same  as  No.  2. 
Packed  in  a specially  constructed 
box  of  very  handsome  jeweler’s 
quality,  as  per  cut. 

Per  dozen,  $12.00 


No.  1.  Perfume  Ball  of  special  enamel  on  black  ribbon  sautoir  in  Pink, 
Yellow,  Lavender,  Nile  Green,  Dark  Blue,  Light  Blue  and  White. 

Per  dozen,  $4.25  Per  gross,  $48.00 


The  Best  Jewelry  Buy  of  the  Year 

These  Perfume  Balls  are  indistinguishable  from  those  advertised  to  retail 
from  $5  up.  Exclusively  handled  by  us,  they  represent  unheard-of  value  in 
jewelry  manufacture.  Perfume  Balls  are  in  demand  everywhere.  No  item  in 
years  has  taken  hold  so  quickly  as  this  dainty  scent-bearing  novelty. 

THEY  CAN  NOW  BE  OBTAINED  AT  POPULAR  PRICES 

as  illustrated  hereon — an  extraordinary  opportunity  to  live  merchants  every- 
where to  share  in  the  great  current  demand. 

These  Perfume  Balls  are  of  simple  construction,  unscrewing  easily  at  the 
centre  and  affording  the  wearer  an  opportunity  to  use  her  favorite  perfume 

or  sachet.  No.  1 . Delivery  upon  receipt  of  order. 

No.  2.  Delivery  beginning  October  15th. 

No.  3.  Delivery  beginning  November  1 st. 

All  Orders  to  Be  Filled  in  Rotation  as  Received. 


Registered 


Pronounced  Ma-lee-ka — from  the  Hindu,  and  meaning  “QUEENLY” 


The  Most  Sensational  Comb  Success 


Malika  Combs  have  originated  a new  vogue  in  hair  ornamentation and 

should  prove  the  dominant  hair  adornment  for  Fall  and  Winter. 

This  startling,  daring  design  has  won  the  admiration  of  every  visitor  to  our 

salesrooms admiration  resulting  in  the  placing  of  orders the  acid  test. 

Every  shade  of  hair  has  been  considered  in  evolving  Malika  color  combinations. 


Set  with  white  brilliants,  green  or  blue  stones  or  combinations  of  all  three, 
and  wonderful  Oriental  effects  in  rich  enamels. 

Prices  offer  an  equally  broad  selection,  ranging  from  $4.25  per  dozen  to 

$10.00  each.  Three  sizes 4J/2  ",  4",  3 J/2  " end  to  end.  Send  for  illustrated 

circular. 


Samstag  & Hilder  Bros., 


Broadway  and  29th  Street, 


New  York 
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Celebration  of  Twentieth  Anniversary 

Successful  Merchandising  Event  and  How  It  Was  Conducted — Five  Special 
Features  Included  Coupon  and  Dollar  Days  and  Hour  Sales 

Written  for  the  Dry  Goods  Economist  by  Joseph  S.  Gettler,  Advertising  Manager  for 

the  Outlet  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


AMONG  the  many  merchandise  cam- 
paigns promoted  by  The  Outlet,  our 
Twentieth  Birthday  Sale,  which  was 
celebrated  in  March,  1914,  was  the  most 
successful  event  this  store  ever  held. 

Being  the  twentieth  year  of  our  busi- 
ness career,  we  determined  to  make  this 
particular  sale  stand  out  stronger  than 
any  other. 

The  sale  was  planned  a number  of 
months  in  advance.  Into  these  prepara- 
tions every  buyer  and  mana- 
ger, under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  the  proprietors  of 
the  store,  entered  with  a vim 
and  energy  that  were  most  re- 
markable. 

The  fundamental  principle 
of  this  sale  was  to  give  the 
people  unheard-of  merchan- 
dise values,  so  they  would  long 
remember  our  twentieth  busi- 
ness birthday. 

Large  blocks  of  stocks  were 
bought  specially  and  held  for 
this  sale  and  sacrificed  at  ex- 
ceptionally low  prices  to  bring 
the  crowds. 


department  in  our  store.  One  hundred 
thousand  of  these  Bulletins  were  dis- 
tributed in  a house-to-house  campaign 
throughout  all  our  suburban  districts 
within  a radius  of  fifty  miles  of  our  store. 

Baby  Outfits  Free 

Another  feature  of  this  sale  that  cre- 
ated considerable  comment — and  one,  by 
the  way,  which  we  have  continued  each 
year  since — was  the  giving  of  a complete 
baby  outfit,  free,  to  every  baby  born  in 
Rhode  Island  on  the  opening  day  of  our 
Birthday  Sale.  The  outfit  consisted  of 
coat,  long  dress,  pinning  blanket,  sacque, 


Entire  Newspaper  Section 

The  chief  advertising  fea- 
ture of  this  particular  sale  was 
the  taking  of  one  entire  sec- 
tion in  all  our  local  newspa- 
pers. 

The  first  page  was  devoted 
to  a pictorial  history  featuring 
the  many  novel  events  in  our 
concern’s  successful  career. 

Another  entire  page  was 
devoted  to  many  congratula- 
tory letters — from  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State,  the  Mayor  of 
the  city  and  other  prominent 
citizens. 

These  letters  came  to  us  voluntarily 
and  were  of  a highly  complimentary  char- 
acter. Touching,  as  they  did,  on  many 
important  public-spirited  deeds  accom- 
plished by  this  store,  they  were  of  excep- 
tional interest,  as  each  letter  retold  of  im- 
portant features  that  were  promoted  by 
this  store  from  time  to  time. 

Outlet  Birthday  Bulletin 

This  store,  undoubtedly,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  its  history,  has  entered  into 
more  novel  features  in  promoting  public 
questions  and  charity  than  is  usually  in- 
dulged in  by  department  store  advertis- 
ing. 

During  this  sale  we  published  a spe- 
cial Outlet  Birthday  Bulletin,  containing 
full-page  advertisements  covering  every 


we  did  not  want  anyone  to  be  disap- 
pointed. 

The  Friday  during  the  Birthday  Sale 
was  designated  Coupon  Day.  Positively 
no  merchandise  advertised  on  that  day  was 
sold  at  the  special  price  unless  the  cus- 
tomer brought  in  the  coupon.  As  we  have 
always  taken  a stand  regarding  the  pres- 
entation of  the  coupon,  all  who  attended 
this  sale  made  it  their  business  to  bring 
the  coupons. 

Windows  Brought  Crowds 

Previous  to  opening  the  sale  we  had 
window  displays  of  the  merchandise  that 
was  to  be  sold  on  the  first  day ; 
this  brought  the  crowds  to  our 
store,  as  they  were  anxious  to 
see  what  they  were  going  to 
get  for  their  money.  The  mer- 
chandise values  were  most  un- 
usual, and  the  crowds  helped 
to  advertise  our  Twentieth 
Birthday  Sale. 

Prior  to  coming  out  with 
our  eight-page  section  in  all 
the  local  papers,  we  did  con- 
siderable advance  advertising, 
using  a full  page  the  day  pre- 
vious for  a general  explanation 
of  the  coming  event. 


cotton  skirt,  rattle,  bib,  pair  of  bootees, 
bonnet,  nainsook  slip,  cashmere  hose,  flan- 
nel shirt,  band  and  vest.  All  that  was  re- 
quired was  the  presentation  of  the  doc- 
tor’s certificate  to  show  that  the  baby  was 
born  on  this  particular  day. 

We  sent  the  happy  couple  a congratu- 
latory letter,  notifying  them  to  come  to 
our  store  and  get  the  outfit.  Forty-six 
babies  were  supplied  with  outfits. 

Feature  for  Each  Day 

The  sale  continued  for  five  days;  each 
day  special  features  were  advertised. 

On  the  Thursday  we  held  a Dollar  Day, 
and  we  offered,  in  most  instances,  mer- 
chandise worth  $2  for  $1.  Most  of  this 
merchandise  was  bought  in  large  quanti- 
ties in  advance,  in  readiness  for  the 
crowds  that  were  sure  to  participate,  as 


Hour  Sales  Another  Feature 

On  other  days  we  held  hour 
sales.  The  novel  feature  of 
holding  an  hour  sale  between 
5 and  6 o’clock  was  at  first 
thought  inadvisable ; but,  as 
it  was  out  of  the  ordinary,  we 
tried  it,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  hour  sales  we 
ever  held. 

Part  of  our  store  decora- 
tions were  signs  4 ft.  square 
with  the  figures  “20”  in  bold 
cut-out,  with  the  inscription 
“Birthday  Sale.”  As  these 
signs  were  very  elaborately  ex- 
ecuted and  were  out  of  the  ordinary ; they 
added  much  to  the  decorations  and  com- 
pelled attention. 

Values  the  Real  Factor 

In  conclusion,  although  our  advertising 
appropriation  for  this  sale  was  much 
larger  than  for  any  other  sale,  the  great 
success  rested  solely  on  the  character  of 
the  merchandise  values  we  offered;  and, 
after  all  is  said  and  done,  this  is  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  all  successful  sales. 


Shippers  can  do  much  toward  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  claims  for  loss,  damage 
or  overcharge;  and  consignees  can  expe- 
dite matters  by  making  necessary  claims 
with  due  promptitude,  accompanied  by  the 
required  proofs. 
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We  Dominate  In 
Ocean  Pearl  Buttons 
and  Novelties 


Our  Product  stands  at  the  head  for  every- 
thing that  helps  the  merchant  do  more 
business  in  Pearl  Buttons  and  Pearl 
Novelties — 

— high  quality 
—newness  of  ideas 
— originality  of  design 
— true  value 
— and  real  service 

As  large  manufacturers,  with  splendid 
equipment  and  trained  organization  we  are 
first  in  the  market  with  new  styles  and  can 
deliver  goods  so  as  to  keep  your  stock  fresh 
with  novelties  and  complete  with  staples. 


Hamburg  Button  Company, 

Manufacturers 

FACTORY:  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE: Textile  Bldg.,  180  West  Adams  St. 

New  York  Office:  1140  BROADWAY 

N.  E.  Cor.  26th  St. 

Address  all  correspondence  to  the  New  York  Office 


36  line 


24  line 


As  large  exporters  of  pearl  buttons  of  the 
better  grades  we  solicit  foreign  business 
generally. 


Somos  importantes  exportadores 
de  botones  de  nacar  de  clase  su- 
perior. Solicitamos  negocios  en 
general  en  el  estrangero. 


60  line  No.  890 
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Button  Sales  Gain  by  Co-operation 

Gratifying  Results  from  Bringing  Notion  and  Fabric  Departments 
into  Active  Co-operation — Fabric  Sales  also  Increased 


“TTTHILE  looking  through  my  cur- 
Yy  rent  copy  of  the  Economist  a 
few  weeks  ago  and  admiring 
the  fashion  illustrations,”  said  a re- 
tailer the  other  day,  “I  was  struck 
with  the  quantities  of  buttons  used  for 
trimming  purposes.  I immediately  sent 
for  the  head  of  the  suit,  coat,  dress  and 
waist  department  and  spoke  to  him  of  the 
matter.  He  stated  that  while  in  the  mar- 
ket he  had  been  impressed  with  the  quan- 
tities of  buttons  used  and  had  bought 
many  garments  thus  trimmed.  On  many 
of  the  new  garments,  I learned,  anywhere 
from  a dozen  to  a gross  of  buttons  were 
used,  according  to  the  size  of  the  button. 

“That  talk  with  my  garment  buyer  was 
only  a preliminary  to  the  plan  which  the 
illustrations  had  suggested  to  me.  And 
with  the  support  derived  from  what  he  had 
told  me  I proceeded  to  carry  it  out.  I 
called  the  notion  department  head  and  the 
fabrics  head  together  and  quizzed  them 
about  the  button  demand. 

“To  my  disappointment,  only  one  of 
them  had  discovered  what  I had  learned 
about  the  extent  to  which  buttons  were  to 
be  used  during  the  fall  season.  The  man 
who  knew  was  the  notion  department 
head.  He  believed  there  was  a special  op- 
portunity in  buttons,  but  he  had  not  con- 
sidered it  worth  while  to  bring  this  oppor- 
tunity to  my  attention.  It  seemed  he  was 
content  to  proceed  along  lines  that  called 
for  no  initiative,  either  in  buying  or  in 
selling. 

Notion  Department  Neglected 

“I  hadn’t  realized  before  what  a pessi- 
mistic frame  of  mind  this  notion  chap  had 
got  into.  He  talked  about  the  ruinous 
competition  of  the  5 and  10  cent  stores, 
and  complained  that  his  department  didn’t 
have  a fair  show  either  in  window  or  in 
advertising  space.  And  he  blamed  me  for 
it.  I felt  guilty,  I must  confess,  and  I felt 
that  if  I had  got  only  that  amount  of  in- 
formation as  a result  of  scanning  that  is- 
sue of  the  Economist  I had  obtained 
something  well  worth  having. 

“However,  I confined  my  comments  to 
expressing  my  conviction  that  buttons 
were  going  to  be  in  big  demand  and  told 
them  why.  I said  a real  opportunity  had 
presented  itself  to  attract  trade  to  our  no- 
tion department,  not  only  for  buttons,  but 
for  all  the  other  things  for  the  dressmak- 
er’s stock  closet  and  the  housekeeper’s 
workbasket. 

Team-Play  Good  for  All 

“Then  I asked  my  fabric  man  what  he 
could  do  to  help  the  notion  department  to- 
ward a big  button  season.  He  was  evi- 


dently stumped  by  my  question.  And  the 
result  was  the  same  when  I asked  him  if 
it  was  not  possible  for  the  notion  depart- 
ment to  help  the  yard  goods  business  by 
properly  displaying  buttons. 

“A  little  lecture  on  team-play  seemed 
to  be  in  order,  and  this  I delivered,  along 
with  some  good  advice  on  the  value  of 
watching  conditions  in  lines  outside  of 
one’s  own  departments.  I gave  both  the 
buyers  some  advice  about  making  a study 
of  lines  of  merchandise  that  are  associated 
in  the  mind  of  the  public,  so  that  the  de- 
partment head  and  his  assistants  may  see 
things  as  the  consumer  sees  them. 

Good  Co-operation  Ideas 

“By  way  of  suggestion,  I asked  the 
yard  goods  man  if  it  might  not  help  the 
notion  department  if  buttons  were  dis- 
played on  the  fabric  counters.  Both  buy- 
ers thought  it  would.  I also  asked  them 
if  it  would  not  help  both  departments  if 
buttons  were  displayed  in  the  windows 
along  with  fabrics.  They  agreed  that  it 
was  a good  idea.” 

Notions  in  Dress  Goods  Ads 

One  of  the  direct  effects  of  this  confer- 
ence, and  one  about  which  the  merchant  in 
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Recent  Importations 

Novelty  buttons  of  the  latest  type.  Actual  size. 
From  B.  Blumenthal  & Co. 

question  is  most  enthusiastic  is  the  way  in 
which  his  yard  goods  and  notion  depart- 
ments now  co-operate  in  advertising.  As 
to  this,  he  said : 

“We  never  run  a fabric  ad  of  any  kind 
now  without  including  in  it  some  suitable 
notion  item  or  items.  At  first  this  rule 
applied  to  buttons  only.  The  effect  on  but- 
ton sales  was  gratifying,  and  the  button 
items  helped  the  yard  goods  in  return. 
Now  we  include  other  notion  items  in  our 
fabric  ads,  and  we  know  that  our  policy 
is  right.” 


Good  Call  for  Buttons 


Both  Staple  and  Fancy  Kinds  Are  in 
Active  Request 

Button  houses  are  enthusiastic  over  the 
fall  season  business.  All  kinds  of  staple 
and  fancy  buttons  have  been  in  good  de- 
mand, and  the  reorders  from  retailers, 
which  will  be  placed  within  the  next  few 
weeks,  are  expected  to  close  the  season, 
so  far  as  the  manufacturers  and  importers 


are  concerned,  in  a satisfactory  manner. 

Bone  and  pearl  buttons  in  large  sizes 
continue  to  be  in  favor  for  women’s  suits. 
Among  the  season’s  best  selling  novelties 
are  buttons  of  black  glass,  both  painted 
and  plain,  and  also  filigree  buttons  in  dark 
metal. 

A large  importation  from  France  re- 
cently received  by  a big  Eastern  button 
house  includes  many  excellent  numbers  in 
colored  glass  and  porcelain  in  bright  color 
combinations,  in  floral  and  other  designs 
burned  into  the  button  materials.  These 
are  mostly  small  odd  shapes  suitable  for 
high-grade  blouses  and  dresses. 

As  to  Spring  Lines 

Manufacturers  are  already  at  work  on 
samples  for  next  spring.  Women’s  gar- 
ment manufacturers  will  begin  to  place 
their  orders  within  the  next  month,  but 
as  yet  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  what 
sizes,  shapes  or  colors  will  be  the  best 
sellers. 

Manufacturers  are  beginning  to  show 
some  advance  samples,  but  they  admit  that 
Paris  ideas  govern  the  button  styles.  Pearl, 
ivory  and  pyroxylin  will  be  the  materials 
most  extensively  used.  And  men  in  the 
garment  field  predict  that  the  present  lav- 
ish use  of  buttons  for  the  trimming  of 
women’s  garments  will  continue. 

Prices  Still  Advancing 

That  prices  will  maintain  their  upward 
course  is  the  prediction  of  the  trade.  Raw 
materials  are  scarce  and  high,  especially 
the  pearl  obtained  from  freshwater  mus- 
sel shells.  The  cost  of  this  material  has 
advanced  more  than  100  per  cent.  Sharp 
advances  have  been  made  by  other  mate- 
rials, and  the  prices  of  buttons  will  also 
be  affected  by  the  increased  cost  of  card- 
board boxes,  cotton,  etc. 

The  greatest  problem  of  all,  say  the 
manufacturers,  is  that  of  labor.  Opera- 
tors are  scarce  and  independent,  and,  as  a 
result,  uncertainty  exists  as  to  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  as  to  date  of  delivery. 


Burned  Out 


Mendon  (Mich.)  Concern  Asks  Wholesalers 
to  Temporarily  Withhold  Shipments 

Hickmott  & Dukette  are  among  the  many 
business  concerns  whose  stock  and  buildings  are 
a total  loss  through  a fire  which  occurred  this 
week  in  Mendon,  Mich.  Hickmott  & Dukette’s  loss 
is  about  $5,000,  with  insurance  of  $2,800.  Whole- 
salers are  requested  not  to  ship  any  more  goods  to 
the  concern  at  present.  Hickmott  & Dukette  say 
they  expect  to  pay  every  dollar  they  owe  within 
a brief  period. 


The  New  York  Merchandise  Co.,  importers 
and  manufacturers  of  notions  and  fancy  goods, 
540  Broadway,  have  leased  the  ten-story  build- 
ing at  the  northeast  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Nineteenth  Street,  which  formed  a part  of  the 
old  Lord  & Taylor  store.  They  expect  to  occupy 
this  building  early  in  1917.  The  change  is  made 
to  provide  the  increased  space  necessary  to  take 
care  of  the  concern’s  growing  business. 
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WISCONSIN  PEARL  BUTTON  COMPANY 

LA  CROSSE,  WISCONSIN 

377  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Wisconsin  Buttons  are  mode  for  every  class  of 
trade.  Bine  grades  of  cabinets  for  the  dealer 
1900  kinds  fur  the  garment  manufacturer. 


FROM  the  Northern  Waters  of  the 
Mississippi  come  the  strong,  lustrous 
clam  shells  which  make  the  Wisconsin  “Button  of 
Quality”.  The  extremities  of  the  Northern  cli- 
mate are  said  to  make  these  Northern  shells 
superior  in  hardness  and  color. 

From  the  selection  of  the  finest  Northern  shell 
to  the  double  inspection  for  perfect  matching,  the 
policy  of  American  industry  and  American  efficiency  operates 
consistently  to  make  Wisconsin  Buttons  as  near  perfect  as 
human  skill  can  produce. 


When  you  order  pearl  buttons  remember  that  the  secret  of  pearl  buttons 
commanding  quality  prices  is  in  the  beauty  and  strength  of  the  pearl  and  in 
the  matching. 


For  the  pearl  of  beauty  and  perfect  matching,  specify  Wisconsin  Buttons. 
Always  order  from  your  jobber.  We  do  not  sell  to  retailers  direct. 
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How  British  Operate  Stores  in  India 


Methods  Pursued  Under  Conditions  Widely  Different  from  Those  in 
Temperate  Climes — Stores  Are  8,000  Miles  from  Source  of  Supply 


FROM  a member  of  a large  concern 
which  conducts  a number  of  stores  in 
India  and  who  recently  passed 
through  New  York,  we  have  been  favored 
with  some  facts  as  to  retail  methods  and 
conditions  in  that  important  dependency 
of  Great  Britain.  What  this  gentleman 
had  to  say  will  be  new  and  extremely  in- 
teresting to  our  readers. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  native  popula- 
tion of  India  is  enormous,  yet 
it  is  not  with  the  native  popu- 
lation that  the  stores  conducted 
by  European  concerns  can  deal 
to  any  great  extent. 

The  Rajahs  and  Zemindars 
(land  owners)  do  buy  imported 
silks,  boots  and  shoes,  watches, 
clocks,  automobiles,  etc.,  and 
the  educated  Indian,  who  for 
the  most  part  follows  the  legal 
profession  sometimes  clothes 
himself  in  semi  - European 
style.  The  needs  of  these  peo- 
ple in  the  way  of  clothing  are 
not  great,  however.  Hence,  it 
is  on  the  white  residents  that 
the  stores  depend  for  their 
business. 

The  White  Element 

In  the  beginnings  of  Brit- 
ish rule  in  India,  stores  were 
started  by  Britishers,  but, 
necessarily,  on  a small  scale. 

In  those  early  days  the  white 
population  was  confined  almost 
entirely  to  British  soldiers  sta- 
tioned in  India.  Since  that 
time  the  white  population  has 
greatly  increased.  Military  es- 
tablishments were  followed  by 
the  employees  of  the  Civil 
Service,  which  has  under  its 
charge  the  administration  of 
government  throughout  the 
country.  Besides  the  great 
numbers  of  Britishers  who 
are  associated  with  the  two  services,  there 
are  now  numbers  of  Europeans — every 
white  man  in  India  not  born  in  the  coun- 
try is  know  as  a “European,”  this  term 
including  even  Americans — who  own  and 
operate  businesses  of  various  kinds  and 
also  figure  largely  in  the  missionary  so- 
cieties. In  addition,  there  are  the  men 
who  are  engaged  in  the  construction  and 
management  of  railroads  and  other  en- 
gineering works,  tea  and  coffee  planters, 
and  in  the  Presidency  towns  there  is  a 
large  mercantile  class. 

Altogether,  a pretty  large  population 
and  possessed  of  a considerable  consuming 


power,  or,  in  other  words,  the  ability  to 
purchase  and  pay  for  quantities  of  goods. 

They  are  mostly  men,  however;  and, 
for  this  reason,  it  is  on  men’s  goods  that 
the  bulk  of  the  European  stores’  business 
is  done. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  “European” 
women  resident  in  India,  the  wives  of 
officials  and  other  government  employees, 
planters,  engineers,  etc.  Of  late  years, 
however,  it  has  become  more  and  more  the 
custom  for  those  who  can  afford  it  to  send 
their  wives  “home”  during  the  hot  sum- 
mer months.  To  a Britisher,  of  course, 
no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  world  he  is 
located,  “home”  means  England.  For- 
merly all  of  the  white  women  went  to  the 
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Street  Scene  in  India 

This  beautiful  example  of  Oriental  architecture  is  in  the  city  of  Hyderabad. 


hills  during  a part  of  the  year,  as  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  bear  the  heat  of 
the  plains,  and  the  men  who  could  get 
away  did  likewise.  But  nowadays,  when 
the  trip  to  London  can  be  made  in  some- 
thing like  fifteen  days,  many  women — 
and  men,  too,  for  that  matter — spend  the 
hot  season  in  England. 

Such  opportunities  for  replenishing 
one’s  wardrobe  in  London  naturally  tend 
to  curtail  the  business  of  the  stores  in 
India. 

Another  point  to  be  noted  is  the  extent 
to  which  the  white  population  is  distrib- 
uted over  the  country.  There  are  only 


three  large  cities,  Calcutta,  Madras  and 
Bombay,  each  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
great  Presidencies.  In  other  cities  there 
are  only  small  numbers  of  Europeans. 
Many  of  the  Europeans,  too,  are  located 
in  small  cantonments. 

Many  Men,  Few  Women 

In  these  latter  instances,  the  number 
of  European  women  is  very  small.  In 
Lucknow,  for  instance,  there  are  ordi- 
narily two  regiments  of  troops,  say,  2000 
men,  besides  a small  civil  population,  but 
probably  not  more  than  40  European 
women.  Even  the  2000  men  do  not  neces- 
sarily offer  much  of  an  outlet  for  the 
stores’  merchandise,  as  their  wants  are 
~~  supplied  by  the  government. 
Nevertheless,  these  outlying 
groups  afford  some  opportuni- 
ties for  trade,  and  their  mail 
orders  are  solicited  by  catalogs 
and  circulars.  In  addition, 
branch  stores  are  maintained 
in  a number  of  suitable  cen- 
ters, these  being  fed  with  mer- 
chandise, ideas,  and  so  on, 
from  the  central  establishment 
which  is  nearest  to  the  point 
in  question. 

The  wide  difference,  then, 
between  the  American  depart- 
ment stores  and  those  in  India 
is  strongly  apparent  in  this 
fact,  that  while  in  the  Ameri- 
can stores  women  customers 
are  tremendously  in  the  ma- 
jority, in  India  it  is  the  other 
way  around. 

How  Buying  Is  Done 

Now  as  to  the  management 
and  running  of  the  stores.  The 
heads  of  the  concern,  of  course, 
are  British,  and  so,  too,  are  the 
heads  of  the  departments. 

The  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, however,  occupies  a 
somewhat  different  position 
Ifrom  that  of  a department  head 
4'n  an  American  store.  The  de- 
partment head  in  India  can 
hardly  be  called  a buyer.  His 
market  is  8000  miles  distant. 
The  buying  is  done  in  London, 
and  the  department  head  merely  sends  in 
his  orders.  It  is  very  much  as  if  a firm 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  was  unable  to  send 
its  buyers  to  New  York,  but  maintained 
a resident  buying  office  in  this  center. 

Orders  Closely  Followed 

The  orders  sent  in  to  the  London  office 
by  the  department  head,  however,  are 
closely  observed.  The  London  office  takes 
upon  itself  to  deviate  from  his  instruc- 
tions only  in  the  case  of  some  line  which 
is  regarded  as  sure  to  prove  particularly 
desirable. 

In  other  respects,  the  functions  of  the 
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ART 

TEXTILES 


HOME  DECORATIONS 
MODERN  FURNISHINGS 

Unique  designs  in  decorative  fabrics  lend 
distinction  and  individuality  to  the  home. 
Here  you’ll  find  variety  enough  for  every 
buyer.  Cushion  tops,  table  covers,  doilies, 
scarfs,  curtains  and  draperies,  either  sten- 
ciled, hand  or  machine  embroidered  on  fine 
art  linens  or  soft  jutes.  All  at  popular  prices 


ARCA  LAMPS 

GIVE  DOUBLE  THE  LIGHT 

of  other  lamps  by  using  a prismatic  reflector 
that  radiates  a stronger  but  diffused  light  over 
a greater  area.  Furnished  in  table,  floor  or  bou- 
doir standards,  with  silk  shades  in  a variety 
of  shapes  and  colors.  ARCA  lamps  perfectly 
solve  the  difficult  problem  of  home  lighting. 
Ask  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  and  terms. 

United  Arts  <&  Crafts  Workers 

129  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


Ill  I 

lllllll  I 


ONE  DOZEN 

Seamless  Sanitary  Napkins 

ABSORBENT.  ECONOHICAI.,  STERILE 

wasufactuk  t r> 

EAGLE  KNITTING  MILL  OF  NEW  YORK 


Have  You  Ordered  Yet? 


We  can  safely  say,  and  be  backed  up  by  leading  stores  everywhere, 
that  we  have  the  best  Sanitary  Napkin  proposition  in  the  country. 

Re-orders  are  what  the  success 
of  this  business  is  built  on, 
and  re-orders  for 

EAGLE 

SANITARY  NAPKINS 

are  matters  of  course.  New 
customers  come  to  us  by 
almost  every  mail. 

We  sell  such  a superior  grade  of  Sanitary  Napkins  for  a low  price 
because  they  are  made  by  an  improved  process,  in  immense  quan- 
tities, at  reduced  cost. 

We  use  the  finest,  purest  materials  and  still  save  money. 

Try  a V4  Great  Gross 

assorted  one-dozen  and  half-dozen  boxes,  and  you  will  do  as  many 
other  stores  do — sell  them  right  off  your  counter  and  send  in  regular 
re-orders. 


Read  the  Figures 

Great  Gross  Costs  $31.00 
You  Get  43.20 

You  Make  $12.20 


Eagle  Knitting  Mill  of  New  York 

177-179  E.  87th  Street,  New  York 


Read 

This  Important 

SELLING  POINT  No.4Q 

“NU -GUARD”  SAFETIES  |j 


Every  retailer  of  notions  knows  that 
higher  costs  have  affected  Safety  Pins 
more  than  most  other  merchandise. 

You  know  what  you  must  sell  the  small, 
cheap  unguarded  Safety  Pin  for. 

You  know  what  you  must  sell  the  No.  3 
size  in  cheap  unguarded  Safety  Pin  for. 
In  the  face  of  all  this — 

The  “NU-GUARD”  Remains  the 
Greatest  Value  in  “ Safeties” 

It  is  the  superior  Pin  with  the  superior  Safety  Guard. 
It  retails  at  the  same  prices  as  the  cheap,  unguarded 
pins.  These  facts  make  the  “Nu-Guard  ” 

The  Best  Safety  Pin  You  Can 
Offer  Your  Customers 

Place  an  order  now — write  your  Jobber.  Place  the 
“Nu-Guard”  on  sale  as  quickly  as  you  can  so  that  you 
may  offer  a better  Pin  at  the  same  price. 


El  imperdible  “Nu-Guard”  aunque  muy  superior  en  calidad 
su  precio  es  solamente  un  poco  mas  alto  que  el  imperdible 
corriente. 

Somos  tambien  agentes  exclusivos  de  importantes  manufac- 
tureros  de  Broches  de  Presion,  Botones  y Hevillas  de  todas 
clases;  y elasticos  de  doble  fuerza. 

The  Seymour  Metal  Goods  Co.,  Seymour,  Conn. 

A.  L.  Clark  & Co.,  Inc. 

Sole  Selling  Agents 

652  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Indian  store’s  department  head  are  prac- 
tically the  same  as  those  of  the  manager 
of  a section,  or  sections,  in  an  American 
department  store. 

The  Salespeople 

Reference  has  been  made  to  two  races 
in  India,  the  natives,  whose  complexion 
may  run  all  the  way  from  swarthy  to  a 
rich,  dark  brown,  and  the  European. 
There  is,  however,  a third  class,  betwixt 
and  between;  in  other  words,  persons  of 
mixed  parentage.  These  were  formerly 
known  as  Eurasians,  but  as  they  have  in- 
creased in  numbers  so  have  they  gained 
quite  a degree  of  racial  pride  and  now  in- 
sist that  they  must  be  known  as  East 
Indians.  So,  while  we  speak  of  any  native 
or  resident  of  Hindustan  as  an  “East  In- 
dian,” in  India  itself  the  term  is  applied 
only  to  half-castes.  These  adopt  the  Eu- 
ropean style  of  living,  but  for  the  most 
part  are  poor,  so  are  only  purchasers  of 
the  cheaper  grades  of  goods. 

It  is  these  “East  Indians”  who  are  em- 
ployed as  salespeople. 

What  the  Natives  Wear 

In  this  connection,  it  might  be  stated 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  wholly 
unacquainted  with  India  that  the  natives 
of  pure  blood  clothe  themselves  at  a mini- 
mum of  expense.  With  about  6 yd.  of 
40-in.  wide  bleached  cotton  muslin  a na- 
tive swathes  his  body  and  thighs ; and  this 
form  of  “garment”  has  the  advantage  that 


at  night  it  can  be  taken  off  and  used  as  a 
counterpane. 

Seldom  does  a native  wear  shoes,  and 
still  less  often  does  he  wear  socks.  Both 
kinds  of  footwear,  when  he  does  wear 
them,  are  of  the  cheapest  character.  The 
shoes  are  described  as  “patent  leather,” 
but  this  is  highly  complimentary,  as  they 
really  are  made  of  oilcloth. 

The  lines  handled  by  European  firms 
include,  of  course,  all  sorts  of  wearing  ap- 
parel and  haberdashery  for  men  and  the 
“makings”  of  clothes  for  women,  also  all 
kinds  of  household  furnishings  and  sun- 
dries. Then,  there  is  a large  trade  in 
fancy  goods,  perfumeries  and  toilet  arti- 
cles, jewelry,  watches  and  clocks.  The 
firm  with  whose  member  we  talked  buys 
large  quantities  of  American  refrigerators, 
icecream  freezers,  boots  and  shoes,  hosiery, 
soaps  and  perfumery,  etc. 

Men  and  Women  Employees 

To  get  back  to  the  store  and  its  per- 
sonnel, all  of  the  department  heads  are 
men.  Women  do  not  answer  for  such 
positions  in  India.  They  quit  too  soon. 
Marriage  offers  too  many  desirable  oppor- 
tunities. Frequently  a girl  becomes  en- 
gaged before  the  ship  reaches  port. 

The  East  Indian  employees,  however, 
include  both  men  and  women,  the  former 
being  employed  in  departments  in  which 
men’s  goods  are  sold,  while  the  latter  work 
in  those  handling  goods  distinctly  for  fem- 
inine use.  In  addition  to  the  salespeople, 


there  are  in  each  department  natives, 
known  as  bearers,  who  are,  in  reality 
what  we  would  call  light  porters,  although 
their  duties  extend  somewhat  further,  as, 
besides  keeping  the  department  clean, 
dusting  fixtures,  etc.,  they  straighten  out 
stock,  replenish  the  shelves  and  bring 
goods  down  from  the  reserve  stockrooms. 

Clerical  work  is  done  by  educated 
Indians,  usually  called  Babus.  They 
make  very  reliable  bookkeepers,  cashiers, 
typists,  etc. 

Up-to-Date  Office  Equipment 

In  its  offices  the  concern  uses  up-to- 
date  appliances,  such  as  loose-leaf  ledgers 
and  other  books,  card  index  systems  and 
typewriters. 

The  concern  in  question  also  conducts 
stores  in  China,  and  we  hope  at  some  later 
date  to  have  an  opportunity  of  describing 
some  of  the  methods  employed  in  that 
country. 

f . 

Remodeled  Store 

Improvements  Effected  by  Mabley  & Carew 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

The  store  of  the  Mabley  & Carew  Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  has  been  remodeled.  The  first  floor 
as  it  now  stands  has  been  pronounced  by  ex- 
perts to  be  one  of  the  most  modern  retail  selling 
floors  in  the  country. 

The  Mabley  & Carew  Co.’s  main  building, 
which  occupies  one  of  the  best  locations  in  Cin- 
cinnati’s retail  district,  was  erected  by  Joseph 
Thomas  Carew,  who  formed  a co-partnership 
with  C.  R.  Mabley  about  forty  years  ago. 


No.  1 9 — Doubling  the  Pulling  Power 

In  the  above  window  Edgar  A.  Moss,  display  manager  for  the  Watson,  Parker  & Reese  Co.,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  has  arranged 
an  attractive  display  of  outdoor  wearing  apparel  and  at  the  same  time  has  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  show 
sporting  goods.  Each  line  of  goods  has  equal  prominence  and  by  the  clever  arrangement  the  value  of  the  space  is  doubled. 

Doblando  la  Fuerza  de  Atraccion 

En  la  presente  vidriera,  Edgar  A.  Moss,  director  de  exhibiciones  de  la  casa  de  Watson,  Parker  & Reese  Co.,  de  Pensacola, 
Florida,  ha  arreglado  un  despliegue  de  ropa  apropiada  para  deportes  al  aire  libre,  en  una  forma  muy  atrayente,  y al  mismo 
tiempo  ha  aprovechado  esta  oportunidad  para  mostrar  articulos  deportivos.  Ambas  clases  de  mercancias  tienen  igual  promi- 
nencia,  y su  interesante  disposicion  ha  duplicado  el  valor  del  espacio  de  exhibicion. 
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A New  Sales-Maker 
A New  Profit-Maker 


Needed  by  Every  Home  Seamstress.  Used  and 
Recommended  by  Leading  Dressmakers 
Everywhere 


Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Office 


RIBBON  BANDS 

Packed  in  convenient  cartons  for  easy  handling 


The  striking  blue,  black  and  gold  reels 
are  very  effective  for  display  purposes. 

Witchtex  ribbon  bands  are  indispensable  in  securing 
the  proper  permanency  of  line  in  the  season’s  garments. 

It  sews  easily,  presses  perfectly  and  retains  its  form 
while  the  fabric  lasts. 

To  be  used  in  hems,  panels,  box  and  inverted  plaits, 
peplums,  collars,  cuffs,  millinery,  fancy  work,  etc. — 
more  than  25  practical  uses  as  an  interlining,  distending 
or  stiffening  material. 

It  sells  easily  and  carries  a good  profit. 

Is  packed  in  six  assorted  or  solid  widths  and  each 
piece  is  full  36  yards  long. 

Witchtex  Ribbon  Bands  are  the  biggest  salesmakers 
ever  devised  for  the  Notions  Department. 

Write  for  samples  and  information. 

Carried  by  Leading  Jobbers  Everywhere 
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FREYDBERG  BROS.  Inc. 

Sole  Makers  of  Witchtex  Bands— by  arrangement  with 
J.  W.  Goddard  & Sons,  Incorporated 

44-46-48  West  18th  St.,  New  York  City 
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How  To  Sell  It” 

in  Dolls  is  not  so 
essential  as 


u 


What  To  Buy” 


Ambers  Dolls 


\ 


| Always — 

The  American  Standard 

| Now — 

The  World  Standard 

j will  sell  themselves  and  actually  bring  in  customers  at  the 
I Holidays. 

! Complete  assortment  still  on  sale — ranging  from 

25c.  to  $10 — retailers 

Order  at  once — if  you  like — the  “$ioo  Dry  Goods  Assortment” 

I of  Amberg  dolls,  which  are  guaranteed  to  you  and  to  your  cus- 
I tomer  to  be  unbreakable  in  usage,  absolutely  washable,  non- 
f peelable  and  sanitary. 

<£>)iiiiiiiiiinoiiiiiiiiiuiDiiiiiniiiiianiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiflimoiunitiiii|Oiiiiiinini(]iiiiiiuiiiii^ 

Fabricamos  mune-  | Toys  sitlCP  1879 

I cas  de  todas  clases  j “Agents  Everywhere” 

| y formas,  muy  | ° 

i atrayentes,  y de  I , . Al  . © 

S todosprecios  j Louis  Amberg  a hon 

J Ordenes  para  ex-  | 

| portacion  son  aten-  | Makers 

| Pie^er'  j 32  Union  Square  East  New  York 
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Announcing 

Cheval 

Linen 

A Wonderfully 
Smart  and  New 
Surface  in  Fine 

Writing 

Papers 

supplied  in  regular 
style  Papeteries,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  large  size 
package  which  contains 
24  sheets  and  24  Enve- 
lopes. The  sheets  to 
fold  twice  and  are  suit- 
able for  crests  and 
monograms.  Plain  or 
gold  bevel  bordered. 

Ribbon  tied. 

Write  about  “Cheval” 

AMERICAN 
PAPETER1E 
COMP. 4 1 V Y 

Sole  Manufacturers 
Keith’s  Fine  Papers 

Albany,  New  York 

^ J 


§ Next  week’s 
Economist  will 
contain  some  im- 
portant articles  by 
big  merchants. 
They  will  appear  in 
the  separately 
bound  section  de- 
voted to  men’s  and 
boys’  apparel  now 
known  as  the  Men’s 
Economist. 
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Fashion  Favors  Dress  Accessories 

Brisk  Demand  for  Dress  Trimmings,  Laces,  Nets,  Veilings  and  Neckwear 
— Ribbons  Show  Improvement — Umbrellas  Now  a Fashion  Line 


Dress  Trimmings 

Rich  Novelties  Add  Attraction  to 
Already  Interesting  and  Varied  Lines 

The  vogue  for  street  frocks  of  serge 
continues  to  enliven  the  demand  for  dress 
trimmings.  Wool-embroidered  motifs  are 
particularly  well  liked,  in  a wide  range  of 
smart  colors,  such  as  purple,  wine  and 
Russian  green.  Many  of  the  handsomest 
novelties  show  delicate  darnings  of  metal. 


line  of  dresses  which  hang  straight  from 
shoulder  to  ankle.  These  beaded  girdles, 
however,  are  also  fashionable  in  crystal 
and  in  jet.  Some  are  made  of  narrow 
beaded  bandings  and  are  finished  at  the 
end  with  drops  or  tassels. 

Spangles  in  New  Shades 

The  outlook  for  spangled  trimmings 
continues  bright.  Manufacturers  of  even- 
ing dresses  are  using  such  decorations  lib- 
erally, and  the  demand  over  the  counter 
will  no  doubt  follow  as  the  season  for  even- 
ing dresses  advances. 

The  newest  spangles  are  especially  rich 
in  color.  For  instance,  there  are  the  new 
wine  or  ruby  shade,  the  rich  olive  green, 
the  new  deep  purple,  and  a vivid  blue. 


much  employed,  in  combination  with  the 
metal  lace  trimmings,  especially  in  the 
form  of  a foundation  or  lining. 

Plain  Silk  Nets 

The  vogue  for  plain  silk  nets  continues 
unabated.  Black  and  white  are  perhaps 
the  strongest  sellers,  but  a wide  range  of 
delicate  evening  shades  are  in  good  call. 
Prices  continue  high,  and  there  is  no  in- 
dication of  a let-up. 

The  demand  for  fine  silk  crepes  contin- 
ues a strong  market  note.  It  is  thought 
that  such  goods  will  be  a prominent  item 
for  spring  selling.  Chiffons,  however,  are 
expected  to  regain  considerable  favor. 

Spangled  Effects 


New  Jeweled  Effects 

The  metal  note,  however,  is  present  in 
an  infinite  variety  of  forms.  Among  the 
handsomest  novelties  are  the  jeweled  orna- 
ments set  in  dull  gold  or  silver  elaborately 
carved.  These  effects  are  extremely  rich, 
especially  when  used  in  combination  with 
fur  on  costumes  and  millinery  showing  the 
Russian  influence. 

The  combination  of  metal  with  fur  is 
also  a feature  of  many  of  the  simpler  types 
of  trimmings.  For  instance,  a narrow  lat- 
tice-like  band  of  silver  will  be  bordered 
with  a narrow  strip  of  mole  or  seal. 

Paisley  Designs  and  Colorings 

The  craze  for  motifs  and  colorings 
borrowed  from  the  old  fashioned  Paisley 
shawls  continue  a strong  feature.  These 
effects  are  seen  in  silk  ornaments  and  in 
those  made  of  beads,  with  tassel  drop  and 
ball  effects  to  match. 

Handsome  bead  girdles  finished  with 
deep  tassels  are  also  featured  in  these  col- 
orings, and  are  used  for  defining  the  waist- 


4 

Laces  and  Nets 

Large  Outlet  for  Metal  and  Spangled 
Effects — Nets  Very  Active 

The  newest  fashion  developments  in 
evening  dresses  are  highly  favorable  to 
the  use  of  lace  as  a decoration.  Not  only 
are  the  narrow  flouncings  used  in  panel 
arrangement  and  in  tunic  form,  but  elab- 
orate shoulder  and  arm  draperies  of  lace 
play  an  important  role  in  some  of  the  most 
recent  gowns  from  Paris  dressmakers. 

Silver  Lace  and  Metal  Tissue 

Silver  laces  are  by  all  odds  the  great 
favorite  of  the  hour.  Silver  embroidered 
designs  on  white  silk  net  are  dominant, 
but  silver  on  delicately  colored  nets  also 
shares  attention. 

Gold  lace  novelties  continue  to  be  well 
represented,  and  in  some  sections  of  the 
country  they  are  running  a close  second  to 
silver. 

Imitation  metal  cloths  and  tissues  are 


Those  houses  which  include  in  their 
novelties  for  evening  wear  decoration  an 
assortment  of  spangled  goods  are  finding 
a ready  outlet  for  such  merchandise. 
Blacks  are  in  call,  and  purples  and  blues 
are  prominent  among  a long  list  of  the 
smart  colors. 

Narrow  Venise  edgings  up  to  2 in. 
show  a marked  improvement  and  are  be- 
ing ordered  by  the  manufacturing  trade 
for  use  in  their  spring  lines.  A good, 
steady  business  is  being  done  in  narrow 
Vais. 

Chantilly  and  Filet 

Chantilly  effects,  especially  in  black, 
continue  in  moderate  request. 

One  of  the  leading  Paris  dressmakers 
is  using  wide  black  Chantilly  so  arranged 
as  to  form  an  elaborate  shoulder  drapery. 
This  drapery  is  caught  in  to  the  waistline 
at  the  back,  and  extends  therefrom  over 
the  long,  narrow  train. 

Filet  laces  are  much  used,  especially 
in  the  decoration  of  the  better  grades  of 
women’s  neckwear.  In  fact,  some  of  the 


What  Yardage  Dress  Accessories  Salespeople  Ought  to  Know 

Copyrighted  by  the  Dry  Goods  Economist — Not  to  be  reprinted  without  permission. 


In  order  to  sell  yardage  dress  accessories,  such  as  dress 
trimmings,  laces,  embroideries,  ribbons,  braids,  fringes,  etc., 
accurate  fashion  knowledge  of  the  complete  garment  is  essen- 
tial. Therefore,  watch  the  styles  in  coats,  suits,  dresses  and 
waists,  and  analyze  them  for  the  opportunities  they  offer  for 
the  use  of  your  merchandise.  If  you  handle  laces,  embroid- 
eries or  ribbons  watch  also  the  women’s  underwear  and  chil- 
dren’s wear. 

Observe  the  window  displays  and  read  the  fashion  peri- 
odicals. 

Study  the  dress  fabric  movement.  Consult  your  pattern 
department. 

Learn  the  names  of  colors  as  they  come  up,  so  that  you 
may  quickly  grasp  a customer’s  meaning;  it  may  be  a familiar 
shade  under  a new  name. 

Old  types  of  decoration  also  bob  up  under  new  names. 


Be  on  the  lookout  for  them. 

The  women  who  come  to  your  department  can  be  divided 
into  two  broad  classes:  those  who  see  an  attractive  piece  of 
merchandise  without  realizing  its  purpose,  and  those  who 
come  to  you  after  having  selected  material  for  a garment. 
With  the  first  class  you'  must  stimulate  their  imagination  with 
information  as  to  how  your  accessories  can  be  used.  With 
the  second  class  you  must  quickly  see  the  possibilities  of  apply- 
ing your  accessories  to  the  goods  they  have. 

You  need  sufficient  practical  knowledge  of  dressmaking, 
together  with  accurate  grasp  of  current  styles,  to  be  able  to 
intelligently  estimate  the  yardage  required. 

Matching  colors  for  a customer  is  a simple  problem,  but 
to  recommend  a color  combination  you  must  have  an  appreci- 
ation of  color  contrasts  and  harmonies,  as  well  as  a knowl- 
edge of  the  fashionable  combinations  of  the  moment. 


Department  heads  who  desire  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  salespeople  will  cut  out  this  unusually  broadening  and  helpful  summary 

and  post  it  where  all  their  assistants  can  see  it. 
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Lichtensteig 


Schmerikon 


o 


9 


Transparent  Or- 

Manof actured  by 


TOFFEL 


t 


OMPANY 


witzer  land 


Schonengrund 


Neuhaus 


We  reproduce  on  this  page  photographs  of  the  most  important  factories  of  this  concern. 

Late  advices  from  all  the  fashion  centers  show  that 
ORGANDIES  will  be  the  fashion  fabric  for  the  Spring. 


The  largest 
manufacturers 
in  Switzerland 


We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  TRANSPARENT  ORGANDIES  in  the  United  States. 


STOFFEL’S  Transparent  Organdies 


St.  Gall 


can  be  washed  and  ironed  without  the  use 
of  starch  and  will  retain  their  original  finish, 
lustre  and  transparency. 

Every  Quality  — 

Every  Color 


Eschenbach 


STOFFEL’S  T ransparent  Organdies 

can  be  had  in  every  prominent  department  store  throughout  the  United  States  and 
in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world. 


354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States 
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more  extreme  novelties  feature  the  real 
filet.  The  filet  idea  is  also  represented  in 
the  very  heavy  silver  laces.  In  these  goods 
the  filet  mesh  is  exaggerated  to  such  an 
extent  that  a lattice-work  effect  is  pro- 
duced. Their  very  weight,  however,  limits 
the  use  of  these  novelty  laces  to  gowns 
made  of  heavy  materials,  such  as  satins, 
brocades,  etc. 

♦ 

Ribbon  Movement 

Looking  to  Christmas  Selling  Period 
for  Increase  in  Demand 

Manufacturers  and  importers  of  rib- 
bons look  forward  to  the  approach  of  the 
holiday  season,  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
serve  to  stimulate  the  somewhat  lagging 
demand.  The  vogue  for  fancy  handbags 
made  of  various  fabrics  is  expected  to  ex- 
tend throughout  the  holiday  season,  and 
it  is  believed  that  handsome  ribbons  will 
be  employed  in  the  making  of  such  acces- 
sories. Some  of  the  more  progressive  rib- 
bon department  heads  are  making  plans 
along  this  line  in  order  to  supplement  their 
usual  work  in  the  promotion  of  ribbons 
for  fancy  goods  purposes. 

Plain  Grosgrains  for  Hats 

For  millinery,  plain  grosgrain  ribbons 
in  narrow  widths  continue  the  leading 
item.  Blacks  are  foremost,  but  there  is 
a tendency  toward  a larger  use  of  such 
dark  shades  as  navy,  brown,  wine  and 
Russian  green. 

Heavy  ribbed  grosgrain  effects  on  the 
belting  order  are  employed  as  a banding 
on  some  of  the  new  ultra-high  crown  sail- 
ors now  being  featured  by  the  better-class 
trade.  Such  ribbons  are  also  used  for 
brims  of  sport  hats.  Bows  of  wide  faille 


ribbon  are  used  to  accentuate  the  height  of 
the  tall  velvet  turbans  on  the  Russian 
order. 

Among  the  newer  developments  also  is 
the  use  of  very  narrow  velvet  ribbon  for 
the  making  of  winter  sport  hats.  In  one 
model  of  note  the  entire  hat,  including  the 
huge,  baggy  crown  was  made  of  narrow 
purple  ribbon.  The  trimming  consisted  of 
a band,  with  a huge  rosette  of  the  ribbon 
placed  in  front. 

Fancy  metal  ribbons  continue  to  be 
fairly  successful.  A band  of  fur  is  fre- 
quently used  to  enrich  their  appearance. 

The  simpler  designs  in  the  narrow  met- 
als are  used  for  neck  cords  and  for  hold- 
ing lorgnettes. 

Plain  metal  gauze  ribbons  continue  to 
be  employed  for  the  decoration  of  even- 
ing dresses.  They  are  particularly  fash- 
ionable in  the  delicate  pastel  shades. 

Ribbon  Bodices  a Note 

The  use  of  wide  satin  ribbons  to  form 
the  bodice  of  an  evening  gown  was  the 
feature  of  a model  gown  recently  imported 
from  a Paris  dressmaker.  This  idea,  it 
is  hoped,  will  find  adoption  in  this  market 
and  serve  to  stimulate  action  in  the  wide, 
soft,  satin  effects,  now  so  prominently  fea- 
tured by  many  of  the  leading  ribbon 
houses. 

4 

J.  C.  Neuhoff,  formerly  associated  with  Joseph, 
New  York,  is  now  with  the  E.  T.  Slattery  Co., 
Boston.  One  of  the  new  features  which  Mr.  Neu- 
hoff plans  is  the  establishment  of  an  English  room 
for  the  distinctive  display  of  high-class  sport  hats. 

William  J.  Taylor,  who  has  recently  been  con- 
nected with  a metropolitan  store,  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  Hess  Bros.  & Co.,  Rockford, 
111.  The  concern  is  now  enjoying  one  of  the 
busiest  seasons  in  its  history.  Its  fall  opening, 
held  last  week,  was  unusually  successful. 


What  Sells  in  Veilings 

Diversified  Line  as  Result  of  Variety 
in  Millinery  Styles 

The  exceptional  variety  in  millinery 
styles  this  season  is  proving  a boon  to  the 
veiling  business  by  providing  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  use  of  widely  diversified  types. 
Most  promising  among  the  newer  milli- 
nery developments,  as  incentive  to  the 
larger  use  of  veilings,  is  the  tendency  to- 
ward high  effects  with  medium  or  narrow 
brims. 

Wool  Embroideries  Smart 

For  the  ultra-high  hat,  wool-embroid- 
ered veilings  are  exceptionally  modish. 
Among  the  better  types  are  those  in  plain 
hexagon  mesh  with  the  embroidery  ex- 
tending halfway  the  width  of  the  veiling. 
A favorite  method  of  adjustment  is  to 
so  drape  the  embroidered  portion  that  it 
forms  a decoration  for  the  hat. 

In  these  goods,  beige  and  taupe  are 
the  favorite  colors  with  the  high-class 
trade  because  of  their  neutral  character, 
which  makes  them  suitable  for  wear  with 
a hat  of  almost  any  color. 

Chenille  and  Fur 

Among  the  newer  effects  are  mesh  veil- 
ings with  delicate  borders  of  chenille  in 
the  new  colors.  This  trimming  idea  is  evi- 
dently borrowed  from  the  current  milli- 
nery vogue. 

Fur  edgings  are  also  a noted  feature. 
They  are  employed  on  the  plain  hexagon 
meshes  as  well  as  on  the  more  elaborate 
ramage  designs.  In  some  instances  a wide 
neckband  of  fur  is  used  for  holding  the 
veil  in  place.  This  idea  was  brought  out 
in  June  by  one  of  the  leading  Paris  mil- 

(Continued  on  page  251) 


No.  20 — Spring  Opening  Window 

That  the  use  of  elaborate  backgrounds  at  special  periods  is  justified  is  proved  by  the  above  display,  which,  while  beautiful 
in  the  extreme,  serves  a practical  purpose.  It  is  by  C.  A.  Vosberg,  display  manager  for  McCreery  & Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Vidriera  de  Comienzo  de  Primavera 

Que  el  empleo  de  fondos  elaborados,  al  tratarse  de  periodos  especiales,  se  justifica,  es  un  hecho  probado  por  el  presente 
despliegue,  el  cual,  a pesar  de  ser  muy  hermoso,  responde  a un  proposito  practico.  Se  debe  a C.  A.  Vosberg,  director  de 
exhibiciones  de  McCreery  & Co.,  de  Pittsburg,  Pensilvania. 
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DOMINANT  CROWN 
STYLES  in  AUTUMN 
. . . VEILS  . . . 

CASHION  and  Good  Taste  have  never 
1 created  a more  brilliant  array  of  Veil- 
ing Novelties  than  is  here  displayed  for  the 
Fall  Season.  It  is  a showing  that  from  every 
viewpoint  maintains  the  high  prestige  of 
Crown  Veilings;  and  it  offers  rare  oppor- 
tunities to  dealers  who  seek  continued 
style- prestige  coupled  with  attractive  values 
in  their  Veiling  Departments. 

The  Crown  Veiling  Co. 

ROTHSCHILD  &■  RECHNITZER 

Importers  and  Manufacturers 

96  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


MARK  of  QUALITY 
and  NOVELTY  in 

V&ILINGS 

■■ill  in  iiiiiMWiiniriniii 
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The  medallion  effect, 
a smart  note  in  veilings, 
is  shown  in  this  novelty 
from  E.  & Z.  Van 
Raalte.  Velour  hat  trom 
A.  D.  Burgesser  & Co. 
Broadcloth  collar  in 
white  and  rose  from 
A.  W.  Millar. 


The  inversion  of  the  elaborate  border 
so  that  the  design  decorates  the  hat  is  one 
of  the  recent  departures.  We  chose  this 
wool-embroidered  example  at  Weil  Bros. 

/ 

Economist  photos  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 


The  vogue  for  wool 
embroidery  has  invaded 
the  veiling  field.  This 
new  veil  is  from  Crown 
Veiling  Co.  The  Span- 
ish sailor  with  fur  pom- 
pons is  from  Farrington 
& Evans  Co. 


The  combination  of  fancy  borders  with 
dots  or  other  small,  scattered  designs  is 
favored  in  veilings  for  wear  in  snug 
arrangement.  This  selection  is  from 
E.  & Z.  Van  Raalte.  The  tall,  ribbon- 
trimmed  turban  is  from  Moorhead  & 
Jardine  Co. 
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THIS  season  will  find  Van  Raalte  Nevvatare  Nets  and  Fairytex  Tulle  nationally  advertised.  Women  will  demand  them 
for  they  know  they  represent  the  utmost  in  Nets — Value,  Style,  Durability.  Are  you  prepared  for  the  certain  demand: 
Plain  nets  in  every  color  and  at  every  price,  and  a new  line  of  Fancy  Esprits  in  all  the  fashionable  evening  shades. 

E.  & Z.  Van  Raalte,  5th  A ve.  at  16th  St.,  New  York 

Factories:  Paterson,  N.  J.  Foreign  Offices:  Lyons,  Calais,  Nottingham,  Etc. 
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Fur  Trimmings — Top  quality  at  bottom  prices 


Laces  • Embroideries 


|— [andkerchiefs  • White  Goods 


Open  Orders  given  Prompt  Attention 

KROWER-TYNBERG  CO., . 


32  to  46  West  23d  Street,  New  York 

FACTORIES: 

ST.  GALL  and  ST.  MARGARETHEN.  SWITZERLAND 


D ONT  BUCK  THE  TIDE 


An  Investment  That 
Brings  Big  Returns 

Invest  in  a year’s  subscription  to  the 
Economist — $5.00  brings  52  weekly 
numbers  if  you  live  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

In  Canada,  the  price  is  $6.50.  Mer- 
chants in  other  parts  of  the  world  must 
pay  $10.00.  All  subscriptions  are  pay- 
able in  advance.  A clever  merchant 
will  get  enough  ideas  from  a single 
issue,  a single  page  or  even  a single  para- 
graph to  pay  his  subscription  over  and 
over  again. 


THE  COMB 

creation 


5AM 5 TAG  6 HILDER  BROS 
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Satin 

Neckwear 


from  $4.00  doz.  up.  Above  are  shown 
Set  978  (washable  satin)  $12.00  per  doz. 
Windsor,  3789,  at  $4.25  per  doz. 


TANTON 

BROS  .. 


Broadcloth 

Neckwear 


See  our  line  at  our  salesroom  or  through  one 
of  our  18  Roadmen,  or  at  the  American  Mer- 
chants Syndicate,  153  E.  Superior  St.,  Chicago. 


Early  Orders  Will  Insure  Deliveries 


Stanton  Brothers 

Established  1869 

I 894-900  Broadway  ^ 


New  York 
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“IN  THE  CIRCLE  OF  STYLE” 


STYLE  “A” 

No.  8507 — Medium  flat  pique  collar.  Price ....  83.00 

No.  8520 — Pique  cuffs  to  match.  Price 2.00 

No.  8508 — Same  style  in  silk  poplin.  Price....  4.00 
No.  8537 — Silk  poplin  cuffs  to  match.  Price. . . . 3.00 
No.  8509 — Same  style  in  bengaline  silk.  Price..  4.25 
No.  8538 — Bengaline  silk  cuffs  to  match.  Price. . 3.00 


STYLE  “E” 


No.  S523— Flat  square  back  collar  in  pique. 

Price  83.00 

No.  8541— Pique  cuffs  to  match.  Price 2.00 

No.  8524— Same  style  in  silk  poplin.  Price 4.00 

No.  8542 — Silk  poplin  cuffs  to  match.  Price....  3.00 

No.  8525— Same  in  Bengaline  silk.  Price 4.25 


No.  8325 — Starched  linen  collar.  Price 2.00 

No.  0164 — Organdie.  Price 2.00 

No.  0165 — Organdie  hemstitched 3.00 

STYLE  “B” 

No.  0166 — Large  flat  organdie  collar.  Price 84.00 

No.  0265 — Organdie  cuffs  to  match.  Price.  . . . 2.00 


STYLE  “C” 

No.  8478 — Shawl  collar  in  pique.  Price 8 6.00 

No.  8520 — Pique  cuffs  to  match.  Price 2.00 

No.  8485 — Same  style  in  silk  poplin.  Price 10.50 

No.  8537 — Silk  poplin  cuffs  to  match.  Price 3.00 

STYLE  “D” 

No.  0163 — Scalloped  collar  in  organdie.  Price 82.00 

No.  0263 — Organdie  cuffs  to  match.  Price 2.00 


No.  8543— Bengaline  silk  cuffs  to  match.  Price  3.00 

STYLE  “F” 

No.  8437— Scalloped  starched  linen  collar.  Price. 82.50 
No.  8488— Starched  linen  cuffs  to  match.  Price  2.00 


No.  8466 — Pique  collar.  Price 4.00 

No.  8495 — Pique  cuffs  to  match.  Price 3.00 


Corliss,  Coon  & Co.inc 


TROY 

CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 

BOSTON  BALTIMORE 


ST/TOUIS 


NEW  YORK 
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The  high  stock  with 
flowing  jabot  makes  a 
smart  accompaniment  to 
the  high  Russian  turban. 
This  neckpiece  is  from 
Timothy  F.  Crowley, 
Inc.  The  silver  embroid- 
ered velvet  turban  is 
from  Gage  Bros.  & 


The  deep  sailor  back, 
a strong  note  in  collars, 
is  seen  in  this  fringed 
and  hand  embroidered 
effect  white  broadcloth, 
from  the  Hand  Embroid- 
ery Co.  The  mole- 
trimmed  velour  mush- 
room is  from  A.  D. 
Burgesser  & Co. 


The  bib,  or  dip,  collar  with  deep  sailor  back  is  one  of 
the  most  modish  ideas  for  wear  with  the  smart  street 
dress.  This  selection,  from  Aitken,  Son  & Co.,  is  in 
white  satin.  Seal  fur,  blue  fancy  ribbon  and  metal  fringe 
compose  the  hat  from  Moorhead  & Jardine  Co.  The 
gloves  with  fur-trimmed  cuff  and  fancy  two-toned  em- 
broidery are  from  P.  Centemeri  & Co. 


Filet  lace  adds  distinction  to  this  spreading  collar  of 
fine  white  broadcloth,  from  Timothy  F.  Crowley,  Inc. 
The  envelope  flap  effect  is  the  new  feature  exemplified 
in  this  velvet  hat  from  C.  M.  Phipps  & Co. 


Economist  photos  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 
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Qrozoley^  l^cEzoear 


j^rHomen 


Designed  and  made  by 

TIMOTHY  F.  CROWLEY 

Inc. 


New  Y ork 
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wear 


Designed  and  made  by 

TIMOTHY  F.  CROWLEY 

Inc. 


New  Y ork 
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lass  way  of  taking  Fashion 


at  her  word — "Furs  on  everything. 


ORDEK  AN  ASSORTMENT  OF  THIS 
FASHIONABLE  AND  RAPID 
SELLING  ACCESSORY 


HYDEMAN  6-  LASSNER 

VEILINGS-  NETTINGS— CHIFFONS 
105-1 07  Fifth  Ave.,  Corner  of  18th  St.,  New  York 
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Unusual  Variety  in  Millinery  Styles 

Great  Height  a Prominent  Factor — Military  Idea  in  New  Forms — Fur, 
Lace  and  Jeweled  Ornaments  Among  the  Favored  Trimmings 


THE  variety  of  types  in  millinery  de- 
veloped since  the  opening  of  the  sea- 
' son  in  June  continue  to  hold  interest. 
Even  in  the  case  of  entirely  new  effects 
analysis  will  usually  reveal  one  of  the 
basic  style  tendencies  introduced  earlier  in 
the  season. 

Crowns  Much  Taller 

Among  the  features  most  emphasized 
is  the  very  high  crown,  introduced  earlier 
in  the  season  in  the  Directoire  sailors  and 
Russian  turbans.  In  the  newer  interpre- 
tations, however,  the  crowns  are  of  much 
more  graceful  shape,  being  large  at  the 
top  and  curving  inward  toward  the  brim. 
In  other  instances,  the  severity  of  the 
crown  is  softened  by  graceful  draping. 

Many  of  the  most  striking  models  with 
draped  crowns  have  high,  encircling  brims 
cut  or  convoluted  into  rippling  points  or 
daring  angles.  In  one  of  the  newer  mod- 
els a cut-out  section  of  about  6 in.  occurs 
squarely  in  front. 

Georgette’s  New  Idea 

Closely  akin  to  this  shape  is  a new 
model  from  Georgette,  with  the  brim 
turned  up  sharply  in  the  back. 

The  striking  novelty  of  this  hat  was 
emphasized  by  its  appearance  alongside  of 
an  extreme  Napoleonic  shape  completed  by 
a snug  military  visor. 

The  military  idea  is  becoming  more 


pronounced  as  the  midwinter  season  ap- 
proaches. Thus  some  of  the  newer  models 
have  chin  straps  such  as  are  used  to  hold 
the  modern  steel  helmet  in  place.  Others 
are  decorated  with  military  ornaments  and 
odd  buttons  of  metal. 

Chinese  Ideas  Shown 
In  direct  contrast  to  these  styles  are 
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Child’s  Set  in  Velvet 

The  vogue  for  hat  with  scarf  to  match  extends 
to  children's  millinery.  This  smart  set  with  fur 
trimming  and  balls  is  from  New  York  Mfg.  Co. 

models  fashioned  after  the  hats  worn  by 
the  mandarins  in  China.  Chinese  em- 
broidery helps  to  complete  the  bizarre  ef- 
fect of  these  creations. 

Among  the  newer  tarns  is  one  shaped 
to  a point  in  the  front. 


Spanish  turbans  still  further  help  to 
add  the  spice  of  variety. 

Beaver  with  Panne  Velvet 

In  materials  a new  note  is  sounded  by 
the  use  of  beaver  in  combination  with 
panne  velvet.  It  is  particularly  effective 
for  facings,  and  fits  in  with  the  vogue  for 
fur  effects. 

Excellent  representation  continues  to 
be  given  to  black  Lyons  velvet.  Hatter’s 
plush  holds  its  own  for  the  strictly  tail- 
ored sailor. 

The  trend  in  velours  for  midwinter  is 
away  from  the  soft,  light  colors  so  fash- 
ionable for  early  sport  wear  and  toward 
the  dark  brown,  purple  and  burgundy 
shades. 

Tinsel  Cloth  Much  Liked 

Another  material  which  is  favored  for 
facings  and  crown  drapings  is  tinsel  cloth. 
This  material  is  especially  appropriate  for 
use  on  dressy  shapes,  with  handsome  fur 
trimmings. 

Gold  Lace  and  Fur 

The  metal  note  is  further  represented 
in  the  use  of  handsome  gold  lace  brims. 
Wide  bands  of  fur  support  halo-shaped 
brims  of  the  lace,  or  lace  brims  are  at- 
tached to  crowns  of  fur.  Huge  balls  of 
fur  give  the  necessary  wintry  touch  to 
small  theater  hats  of  gold  lace. 

Medallions  of  gold  with  rich  jeweled 
centers  are  among  the  handsomest  of  the 
novelty  trimmings.  Another  idea  of  note 
is  a jet  spear  which  is  run  through  a 
golden  buckle. 

Dull  silver  and  smoked  pearl  orna- 


What  Millinery  Salespeople  Ought  to  Know 
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Apart  from  a knowledge  of  your  stock,  familiarity  with 
the  newest  fashions in  hats  and  garments — is  the  basic  essen- 

tial. 

Keep  posted  on  the  newest  styles  in  hair-dressing,  but  be 
able  to  select  from  stock  hats  that  will  suit  any  individual 
mode  of  hair  arrangement. 

If  you  know  what  type  of  hat  goes  well  with  a certain 
type  of  face  or  figure  you  will  more  quickly  suit  the  customer. 

The  constantly  changing  vogue  in  colors  is  especially 
important  in  millinery.  Watch  the  incoming  of  new  shades 
and  know  them  by  their  current  names.  Watch  the  new 
fabrics,  straws  and  trimmings  and  learn  the  names  given  to 
them. 

The  fewer  hats  you  show  the  less  likely  you  are  to  con- 
fuse a customer.  Careful  selection  of  hats  which  suit  the 
customer’s  taste  and  individuality  constitutes  superior  millinery 
service. 

Frequently  the  style  value  of  a hat  depends  upon  the  angle 
at  which  it  is  worn.  Therefore,  ability  to  immediately  pose 
the  hat  on  the  customer’s  head  at  the  proper  angle  assures 


a favorable  first  impression. 

The  hat  size  must  be  comfortable.  Often  a sale  is  lost 
or  the  purchaser  is  dissatisfied  because  “the  hat  does  not  feel 
right.” 

Knowledge  of  the  quality,  as  well  as  the  fashion  value, 
of  your  goods  will  help  you  to  overcome  objections  as  to 
price. 

Familiarity  with  styles  and  colors  is  especially  essential 
in  helping  a customer  to  decide  upon  a shape  and  choose  the 
trimming  for  it. 

Learn  to  recognize  the  types  of  women  who  will  accept 
advice  or  suggestion  only  in  homeopathic  doses.  “Many  a 
sale  is  talked  to  death”  applies  particularly  to  millinery. 

If  you  know  what  hats  are  in  the  window  you  will  not  be 
at  a standstill  when  a customer  asks  to  see  a duplicate. 

Many  of  your  customers  will  ask  whether  a veil  can  be 
worn  with  the  hat;  it  is  essential,  therefore,  that  you  keep 
posted  on  the  veiling  styles  and  how  they  are  worn. 

“Patience  is  a virtue,’’  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  the 
millinery  saleswoman. 


Department  heads  who  desire  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  salespeople  will  cut  out  this  unusually  broadening  and  helpful  summary 

and  post  it  where  all  their  assistants  can  see  it. 
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Wide  sailor,  silk  velvet,  contrast  edgings; 
black  and  white  and  other  good  combinations. 
Swell?  We  should  say  so — and  only  $18  doz. 


The  Fifth  Avenue  craze — a hat,  bag  and 
stole  to  match.  A typical  New  York  manu- 
facturing company  big  seller.  The  “Smart 
Set”  Is  of  plush  in  black,  navy,  purple,  green, 
brown,  mahogany,  Copenhagen  and  all  the 
new  shades.  Tams,  $13.50  doz.;  Bag, 

f 13.50  doz.:  Scarf,  $13.50  doz.,  or 

40.50  doz.  sets. 


Imitation  leopard  with  moleskin  crown  and 
scarf  end ; ball  and  tassel  in  all  colors ; 
there’s  verve  and  “go”  for  you!  Don’t  miss 
this  one — $30  doz.  hat  and  scarf  sets. 


Shepherd  check  velour  plush,  assorted  colors. 
“Miss  Daintiness”  would  be  a good  name  for 
this  fine  seller ; $13  doz.  hat  and  scarf 
sets. 


Silk  velvet,  satin  lined ; imitation  white  fur 
edging  There’s  style  for  you  at  a low  price, 

$43  doz. 


Moleskin  plush,  imitation  fur  band  and 
buckle ; edge  on  scarf  to  match ; black,  navy, 
brown,  rose  and  Copenhagen — $18  doz.  hat 
and  scarf  sets. 


College  Cloth,  velvet  trimmed,  snug-fitting 
hat,  and  scarf  which  just  cuddles  around  the 
neck ; one  of  the  best  numbers — $13  doz. 
hat  and  scarf  sets. 


Check  wool  plush  hat  in  new  tam  effect  with 
velvet  top  in  all  colors ; note  that  scarf,  too ; 
a New  York  manufacturing  idea — $36  doz. 
hat  and  scarf  sets. 


Imitation  fur,  astrakhan  band  and  tassel ; 
ribbon  ornament  with  buckle;  white  and 
black,  black  and  white,  black  and  red,  red 
and  white,  navy  and  red,  navy  and  white. 
One  of  the  best  of  4 pages  of  good  ones. 
Only  $31  doz.  hat  and  scarf  sets. 


600-602  Broadway 

New  York 
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ments  are  also  prominently  represented. 

Interest  in  ostrich  novelties  continues 
a marked  feature.  Tubings  of  ostrich  are 
used  on  the  edge  of  the  high,  flaring  brims, 
while  clusters  of  ostrich  balls  add  distinc- 
tion to  the  newest  Spanish  sailors. 

Hats  made  entirely  of  long  ostrich  flues 
are  shown  with  close-fitting  neckpieces  to 
match. 

Such  sets  are  also  featured  in  the  rich 
velvets  or  in  silks  in  the  fashionable  Pais- 
ley colorings  and  designs. 

Black  shapes  continue  the  dominant 
selling  item,  but  the  favorite  colors  are 
taupe,  corbeau,  tete  de  negre  and  dark 
burgundy. 

Velvet  Ribbon  Sport  Hats 

In  the  millinery  intended  for  winter 
sport  wear,  hats  made  entirely  of  narrow 
widths  of  velvet  ribbon  are  among  the 
newer  features.  For  such  styles  the  very 
high,  draped  crown,  which  can  be  crushed 
down  in  tarn  fashion,  is  a favorite  note. 

♦ 

Children’s  Millinery 

Features  of  Hats  and  Sets  Now  Offered 
for  Midwinter  Selling 

In  children’s  millinery  a number  of 
new  models  suitable  for  midwinter  wear 
are  now  ready  for  inspection.  Despite 
great  diversity  in  shapes,  colors  and  ma- 
terials, simple  effects  prevail.  The  sea- 
son opened  with  the  medium  sizes,  but  the 
close-fitting  toque  for  sport  wear  and  the 
larger  hat  for  dressy  occasions  are  ex- 
pected to  win  approval  as  the  season  ad- 
vances. 

The  more  exclusive  houses  are  confin- 
ing their  newest  models  to  soft  effects. 
This  is  true  even  of  hats  with  brims  made 
entirely  of  fur. 

Decorative  Crowns 

Crowns  vary  in  height  and  in  size,  and 
are  of  a very  decorative  character.  Often 
two  materials  are  combined,  embroidered 
motifs  or  flowers  are  appliqued  on  the 
crown. 

Frequently  narrow  ribbons  are  em- 
ployed. On  one  of  the  newer  models  with 
brim  of  seal  the  soft  crown  is  made  from 
No.  7 picot  ribbon  in  pink  faille,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  simulate  fence  rows. 

The  long-haired,  furry  beaver  is  com- 


bined with  various  other  materials,  in 
some  of  the  midwinter  hats,  the  soft,  loose 
crown  being  of  the  beaver  and  the  brim 
of  velvet  or  fur  in  contrasting  color. 

Strips  of  felt,  in  plain  colors  and  in 
stripes,  checks  and  figures  are  being  used 
extensively,  in  combination  with  velvet, 
either  erect-pile  or  panne,  and  with  fur. 
Metal  embroideries  on  plain  felt  are  de- 
cidedly rich  in  appearance.  Quantities  of 
felt  embroidered  with  silk  are  also  being 
used  in  the  medium  grade  goods.  Outing 
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Smart  Hat  for  Miss 

Fur  edging,  hand-made  rose,  draped  crown  and 
grosgrain  band  distinguish  this  mushroom  of  black 
velvet.  From  S.  Mayer  & Sons. 

hats  of  striped  and  checked  felt  are  faced 
with  velvet  and  are  so  decorative  that  they 
require  very  little  trimming. 

Sets  of  Plush 

High-pile  plushes  continue  in  demand 
for  hats  of  all  styles  and  for  popular-priced 
sets. 

Sets  consisting  of  hat,  neckpiece  and 
muff  are  much  shown  and  in  the  handsom- 
est of  these  the  fur  is  used  around  the 
crown  of  the  hat. 

Colored  Designs  on  Felt 

Small  floral  designs  in  Dresden  color- 
ings on  white  or  colored  felt  are  especially 
effective  when  employed  on  crowns  and 
on  top  of  brims,  the  under-facing  usually 
being  of  dark  velvet. 

Other  favored  motifs  are  stars,  cres- 
cents, birds  and  Egyptian  figures.  These 
designs  are  stenciled  and  outlined  with 
matching  beads,  metal  or  silk. 


The  collapsible  crown  continues  to  be 
a feature  of  the  larger  hats.  One  of  these 
has  a crown  composed  of  tiny  ruffles  of 
pink  ribbon,  under  which  are  circles  of 
wire  11/2  in-  apart.  Silver  embroidery 
decorates  the  edge  of  each  ruffle  and  a bow 
of  mole  placed  at  the  front  of  the  brim  is 
filled  in  with  the  embroidery. 

For  street  wear,  tarn  effects  decorated 
in  various  ways  are  particularly  favored, 
especially  those  which  have  the  elastic 
head  size. 

♦ 

Damage  Suit  Quashed 

Judge  Directs  Verdict  Against  Ira  M.  Smith 
of  Grand  Rapids 

In  July  of  last  year,  several  months  after 
severing  his  connection  with  the  company  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  which  still  bears  his  name, 
Ira  M.  Smith  commenced  suit  against  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank,  Grand  Rapids,  for  $50,000  dam- 
ages. Mr.  Smith  asserted  that  the  bank  had 
irregularly  foreclosed  his  collateral  security  and 
had  bid  it  in  at  an  inadequate  price.  The  trial 
of  the  case  has  just  been  concluded,  by  a verdict 
in  favor  of  the  bank,  directed  by  the  court  on  the 
ground  of  no  cause  of  action. 

At  the  time  of  the  foreclosure  sale  of  the  con- 
cern the  plaintiff  owed  the  bank  about  $54,000 
and  had  deposited  with  the  bank  as  collateral 
capital  stock  of  the  Ira  M.  Smith  Co.  to  the  par 
value  of  about  $50,000  and  other  securities  valued 
at  about  $21,000.  He  claimed  that  when  this  col- 
lateral was  foreclosed  the  bank  was  the  only 
bidder  and  bought  it  in  at  $33,000.  The  col- 
lateral, he  asserted,  was  worth  $100,000,  and  the 
bank,  he  claimed,  should  have  paid  him  the  dif- 
ference between  that  and  the  amount  of  his  in- 
debtedness. 

The  Judge  held  that  from  the  plaintiff’s  own 
evidence  proper  notice  of  the  sale  had  been  given 
and  that  Mr.  Smith  had  had  ample  opportunity 
to  redeem  the  stock  by  paying  up  his  indebted- 
ness at  any  time  since  the  sale.  Incidentally,  the 
judge  remarked  that  he  was  well  aware  that  the 
concern  was  in  much  better  condition  financially 
than  it  had  been  during  the  latter  part  of  Mr. 
Smith’s  administration. 

The  Smith  store  has  recently  been  improved, 
rearranged  and  otherwise  brought  up  to  date. 
Some  time  ago  P.  J.  Dolt,  for  many  years  mer- 
chandise manager  for  Cleveland  and  Detroit 
stores,  and  well  known  in  New  York,  became 
manager  of  the  concern.  It  would  seem  that  with 
his  recent  election  as  president  of  the  company  its 
success  is  once  more  assured. 

f 

R.  H.  Macy  & Co.  have  acquired  a parcel  of 
land  in  the  rear  of  their  store,  with  frontages  of 
50  ft.  and  45  ft.,  respectively,  on  Thirty-fourth 
and  Thirty-fifth  Streets.  The  depth  from  street 
to  street  is  200  ft.  On  this  site  Macy  & Co.  will 
erect  a twelve-story  building,  as  an  addition  to 
their  store. 


Ill 


What  Veiling  Salespeople  Ought  to  Know 
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Knowledge  of  millinery  fashions  is  essential. 

You  must  be  able  to  show  the  customer  how  to  adapt 
the  various  types  of  veiling  to  current  millinery  styles. 

If  your  department  head' keeps  millinery  types  on  display 
in  the  department  you  can  more  readily  sell  veilings. 

If  you  can  show  the  customer  how  to  arrange  a veil  with 
any  type  of  hat,  and  in  such  a way  as  to  bring  out  the  veil’s 
pattern,  you  will  have  a decided  advantage. 


Fashions  in  garments  influence  veiling  sales.  You  will  be 
able  to  meet  customers’  objections  if  you  know  how  a veil 
will  fit  when  worn  with  the  latest  neck-finishes — fur  pieces, 
for  example,  as  well  as  coat  and  suit  collars. 

Ability  to  suggest  the  right  veil  for  any  occasion — evening 
wear,  street  wear,  motor  wear,  etc. — will  also  help  in  increas- 
ing your  sales. 

Keep  posted,  of  course,  as  to  style  changes  in  veilings., 


Department  heads  who  desire  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  salespeople  will  cut  out  this  unusually  broadening 
and  helpful  summary  and  post  it  where  all  their  assistants  can  see  it. 
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Style  d**!  0 .50 
1019  X O Doz. 

High  pile  silk  velvet;  black,  navy, 
brown,  Copenhagen,  mahogany, 
green,  purple;  with  chenille  buds 
and  foliage;  nice  little  hat  for  hard- 
to-fit  girl:  $13.50  doz. 

Order  a dozen  assorted. 


Style  ^Q.50 
600  Doz. 

Black  silk  seal  plush  tam;  as- 
sorted color  tassels;  2 sizes,  7 to  10 
— 10  to  16  years;  a dandy  school 
hat;  $8.50  doz. 

Order  a dozen  assorted. 


Style  ^ fVOO 
1095  Doz. 

Velveteen,  all  colors;  contrasting 
bands  and  underbrims;  another 
high  school  beauty;  $9  doz. 

In  solid  color,  erect  pile  silk  velvet, 
contrasting  brim  and  bands;  $15 
doz.  Order  a dozen  assorted. 


Style  ^ ^ /V50 
1082  V Doz. 

High  pile  silk  velvet,  soft  effect, 
neatly  trimmed;  black,  navy, 
brown,  Copenhagen,  mahogany, 
green  and  purple;  $10.50  doz. 

Order  a dozen  assorted. 


A new  corduroy  tam  that  is  a 
“peach”;  navy,  green,  brown,  Co- 
penhagen, cardinal,  rose  and  all 
shades;  with  silk  tassel;  $4.25  doz. 


Silk  velvet;  black,  navy,  brown, 
green,  mahogany,  Copenhagen,  and 
all  novelty  shades;  with  fur  band 
and  ribbon  rosette;  a cracker-jack 
hat;  $13.50  doz. 


A beauty — will  bound  into  big  favor  at 
first  showing  in  your  window;  style  of 
individuality,  yet  widey  adaptable;  a 
Tam  made  of  erect  pile  silk  velvet;  silk 
tassels;  black,  navy,  purple,  green, 
brown,  mahogany,  Copenhagen,  and  all 
other  new  shades;  $18  doz. 

Style  2061 — Same  in  silk  velvet;  $15  doz. 


A silk  velvet  Miss  hat;  draped 
crown;  ribbon  and  silk  chenille 
trim;  black,  navy,  brown,  Copen- 
hagen, mahogany,  green  and  pur- 
ple; a dandy  hat  for  a high  school 
Miss;  $15  doz. 


Order  a dozen  assorted. 


Order  a dozen  assorted. 


Order  a dozen  assorted. 


Order  a dozen  assorted. 


Other  new  and  snappy  hats  for  misses  and  chil- 
dren in  all  the  new  materials  in  our  “Compar- 
ison Box”  of  24  Hats,  from  $4.25  to  $24.00 


NEW 
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Women’s  Neckwear 

Wide  Range  of  Styles  and  Materials 
Favored  by  Fashion 

The  continued  vogue  for  serge  street 
frocks  is  having  a beneficial  effect  on  styles 
in  women’s  neckwear  appropriate  for  use 
with  such  garments.  Separate  collars  are 
especially  active,  and  there  is  a fair  de- 
mand for  cuffs  to  match. 

Deep-Back  Sailors 

The  types  of  collars  included  in  the 
range  of  favor  are  almost  endless.  Gen- 
erous size  is  the  chief  requirement, 
whether  it  be  the  fashionable  cape,  the 
shawl  or  the  deep-back  sailor  shapes.  At 
the  moment,  however,  the  last  mentioned 
shape  is  slightly  in  the  lead. 

Matching  cuffs  are  frequently  chosen 
in  odd,  curving  forms  or  in  striking, 
gauntlet  outline. 

White  Broadcloth  Scarce 

In  materials,  white  broadcloth  con- 
tinues supreme,  and,  as  a result  of  the 
phenomenal  demand,  the  cost  of  this  cloth 
has  greatly  advanced.  The  majority  of 
manufacturers  were  not  prepared  for 
this  development,  and,  consequently,  or- 
ders which  were  taken  in  August  and 
were  figured  on  the  basis  of  the  price  then 
prevailing  have  been  filled  during  Septem- 
ber at  an  unusually  slim  margin  of  profit. 

White  satin  is  struggling  to  share  first 
honors  with  broadcloth,  and,  thus  far,  it 
is  meeting  with  fair  success. 

White  silk  crepe  novelties  continue  in 
fair  position. 

Hand  Embroidery  and  Fur 

As  to  collar  ornamentation,  hand  em- 
broidery, especially  in  white,  is  the  lead- 
ing note.  Fringe,  wool,  chenille,  beads 
and  fur  trimmings,  however,  are  all  well 
represented. 

The  fur  effects  this  season  are  partic- 
ularly handsome. 

New  High  Styles 

As  the  winter  season  approaches,  con- 
fidence in  high,  closed  styles  grows  more 
pronounced.  Such  types  are  not  expected 
to  supplant  the  flat  and  semi-flat  effects 
now  so  much  in  vogue,  but  it  is  believed 
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they  will  supplement  such  styles  in  filling 
the  added  requirements  which  will  neces- 
sarily arise  with  the  general  adoption  of 
winter  suits  and  coats. 

High  stocks  of  satin  and  velvet  are 
especially  well  represented.  Flowing 
jabots  of  delicate  lace  are  a feature,  as 
also  are  quaint  tabs,  turnovers  and  bows. 

Bib,  or  Dip,  Collars 

Among  the  newer  ideas  inspired  by  the 
neckfinish  of  a Paris  gown  is  the  “dip,” 
or  “bib”  collar.  This  novelty  is  draped 
onto  a curving  extension  in  the  front  and 
is  finished  with  a long-back  sailor  in  the 
back.  The  fastening  occurs  in  the  center 
back  and  is  hidden  by  a row  of  buttons. 
Because  of  its  round,  draped  effect  in  the 
front,  this  idea  is  at  its  best  when  de- 
veloped in  the  softest  qualities  of  fash- 
ionable white  satin. 

Scarf  Demand  Grows 

The  demand  for  scarfs  is  growing  as 
the  season  progresses.  Such  goods  will 
be  aided  by  the  coming  of  cold  weather. 
Among  the  newer  scarfs  are  models  made 
of  fur-trimmed  chiffon,  of  metal  dec- 
orated nets  and  of  silk  in  Paisley  shawl 
designs  and  colorings. 

Windsors,  in  plain,  in  plaid  and  in 
striped  effects,  continue  to  keep  pace  with 
the  demand  for  separate  collars. 

■ ♦ 

What  Sells  in  Veilings 

(Continued  from  page  2'29) 

liners,  but  only  now  is  it  taking  hold  in 
this  market. 

The  border  idea,  so  long  a popular  fa- 
vorite, continues  to  have  wide  representa- 
tion. In  the  new  goods  it  frequently  ap- 
pears in  fancy  form  in  combination  with 
fancy  designs  on  neat  meshes. 

Ramage  ideas  continue  to  be  well  re- 
ceived, especially  by  the  high-class  trade. 

New  Motor  Veil 

Among  the  newer  developments  is  a 
knitted  Shetland  hexagon  veil  for  use  in 
motoring.  This  novelty  has  the  advantage 
of  being  much  more  serviceable  than  the 
woven  hexagon  mesh  so  much  in  favor. 

As  to  colors,  taupe,  dark  brown  and 
beige  are  among  the  leaders.  Black,  how- 
ever, continues  supreme. 


Umbrellas  Are  Fancy 

Fashion  Becoming  More  and  More 
a Feature  in  Various  Details 

The  element  of  fashion  is  seen  in  many 
details  of  umbrella  construction. 

Among  the  most  effective  ideas  is  the 
use  of  striped  borders  on  colored  umbrel- 
las. Narrow,  triple  stripes,  in  self  and  in 
contrasting  colors,  are  represented,  as  also 
are  handsome  broad  satin  stripes  in  self 
color  backed  with  a black-and-white  de- 
sign. A feature  of  the  last-mentioned 
styles  is  the  location  of  the  stripe,  about 
an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  umbrella.  A 
miniature  stripe  combined  with  a dainty 
dot  borders  some  of  the  more  conservative 
of  these  extremely  radical  effects. 

Rich  plaid  silks  in  very  dark  shades  are 
used  for  the  entire  umbrella ; plaids  in 
vivid  shades  are  also  used  as  a narrow 
woven  edging. 

Narrow  black-and-white  borders  con- 
tinue to  be  prominently  featured,  and 
should  sell  well  to  those  who  are  not  yet 
receptive  to  the  more  daring  color  ideas. 

Wood  Shanks  Again 

Introduced  as  an  extreme  idea  during 
the  past  season,  wood  shanks  will  again  be 
represented.  In  many  instances,  however, 
the  same  effect  will  be  obtained  by  the  use 
of  a rod  with  a heavy  club  end. 

Frequently  a note  of  color  is  introduced 
in  the  club  to  match  the  handle  and  the 
fancy  border  of  the  silk. 

Ten-Inch  Handle  Strong 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  ex- 
ists as  to  the  length  of  the  handle,  and  nov- 
elties are  being  shown  from  8 to  12  in.  The 
8-in.  length  is  smart  in  the  sport  styles, 
especially  when  completed  with  loops  or 
similar  forms  of  decoration.  This  handle, 
however,  is  too  short  for  practical  use  in 
general;  the  10  and  12-in.  lengths  will  be 
the  best  numbers  for  all-round  use. 

Loops,  silk  rings,  finger  rings,  chains 
finished  with  balls,  and  silk  tassels  are 
among  the  most  favored  of  a wide  variety 
of  ornamentations. 

Among  the  richer  decorative  effects  in 
handles  are  those  of  transparent  pyroxylin 
and  various  other  compositions,  in  practi- 
cally all  colorings  of  umbrella  silks. 


What  Women’s  Neckwear  Salespeople  Ought  to  Know 
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Fashion  in  suits,  dresses,  coats  and  blouses  has  a direct 
bearing  on  neckwear  styles. 

By  study  of  such  garments  in  your  store  and  others,  you 
will  be  able  to  show  the  customer  that  you  know  what  style 
of  neckwear  is  fashionable  and  what  style  goes  with  each  type 
of  garment.  Thus  you  will  be  a real  help  to  the  customer  in 
making  her  selection. 

A knowledge  of  current  hairdressing  styles  will  enable 
you  to  tell  what  type  of  neckwear  will  look  well  with  the  type 
of  coiffure  affected  by  the  customer. 

Study  of  the  faces  and  necks  of  women  will  guard  you 


from  offering  low-cut  effects  to  the  scrawny  woman,  for 
example,  or  a high  neckpiece  to  the  pudgy  one. 

Analyze  values — based  on  materials,  workmanship,  trim- 
mings, as  well  as  style.  Then  you  can  show  how  desirable 
the  goods  are  and  thus  convince  the  customer. 

Showing  too  many  pieces  at  one  time  tends  to  confuse 
the  customer.  Offering  pretty  pieces  which  will  look  well  on 
her  and  fit  in  with  her  style  of  hairdressing,  her  face  and  her 
clothing,  will  insure  sales  and  build  up  a line  of  trade. 

Appreciate  the  fact  that  all  women  desire  neckwear  that 
is  exclusive.  Therefore,  dress  plainly. 


Department  heads  who  desire  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  salespeople  will  cut  out  this  unusually  broadening 
and  helpful  summary  and  post  it  where  all  their  assistants  can  see  it. 
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Ltd. 
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“LI  SSUE" 

HANDKEKCHIEFS 

Colors  guaranteed  absolutely  fast. 

Six  Handkerchiefs  free  for  every  one  that  loses  color  in  the  laundry. 

At  your  request  we  will  mail  you  a sample  folder  showing  the  full 
range  of  colors  and  designs  we  can  deliver. 

We  also  carry  a stock  of  "LISSUE”  all  White. 

Size  of  "LISSUE"  is  12x12 — $2.00  per  dozen — Terms  7/10.  60  days. 

THE  TOOTAL  BROADHURST  LEE  CO. 

387  4th  Avenue  at  27th  Street,  New  York 
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Glove  Style  Tendencies  for  Spring 

Novelties  Play  an  Important  Part — Contrast  a Salient  Note — New 
Forms  of  Embroidery — Short  Gloves  Will  Have  Chief  Call 


STYLE  features  for  spring  are  now  the 
main  topic  of  discussion  in  the  glove 
market.  Staples  are  being  liberally 
ordered,  but  since  novelties  are  expected 
to  continue  a prime  factor  in  the  making 
of  glove  department  profits,  the  majority 
of  buyers  are  intent  upon  enlarging  their 
selections  of  goods  which  have  the  neces- 
sary fashion  flavor. 

Novelties  Make  Profits 

“To-day  novelties  are  the  stimulus  of 
our  glove  business,”  said  a leading  mer- 
chant in  the  Middle  West  to  an  Economist 
staff -member  the  other  day.  “When  Paris 
point  effects  were  universally  used  the 
profit  opportunities  of  our  glove  business 
were  very  limited,  but  the  last  few  seasons 
the  style  element  in  gloves  has  given  us  a 
chance  to  sell  a greater  variety  of  goods 
at  higher  prices,  and  our  business  has 
prospered  accordingly.” 

This  experience  is  general,  and  it  is 
evidently  to  the  interest  of  wholesalers,  as 
well  as  of  retailers,  to  broaden  the  present 
style  basis  of  gloves.  It  is  advisable,  how- 
ever, to  avoid  bizarre  ideas. 

Contrasting  Ideas  Supreme 

The  element  of  novelty  for  spring  will 
be  largely  a matter  of  contrasting  ideas. 
This  fashion  inclination  is  evident 
throughout  the  entire  range  of  women’s 
apparel — so  much  so  that  even  the  plain- 
est tailored  street  garment  usually  has  a 
touch  of  bright  color. 

In  gloves  the  note  of  contrast  will  be 
shown  in  the  embroideries,  the  bandalettes 

BBIHiini 


and  the  sewing.  In  embroideries,  how- 
ever, the  tendency  is  toward  slightly  less 
obtrusive  effects,  with  emphasis  on  three- 
row  ideas. 

Innovation  in  Embroideries 

In  embroideries,  however,  many  excep- 
tionally striking  ideas  will  be  presented. 
Some  of  these  are  such  a far  cry  from  the 
conventional  patterns  as  to  be  almost  revo- 
lutionary in  effect. 

Thus,  delicate  floral  patterns,  odd  de- 
signs taken  from  old  Paisley  shawls,  and 
motifs  so  quaint  as  to  elude  description 
are  represented  in  the  newest  samples  now 
being  shown  from  the  glove  producing 
centers  of  Europe.  But,  whatever  the  de- 
sign used,  it  is  so  delicately  executed  as 
to  produce  an  exceptionally  neat  effect. 

In  these  high  novelties  combination 
ideas  are  the  rule,  and  narrow  pipings  are 
substituted  for  the  wider  bandalettes. 

Fur  Trimmings  and  Cuffs 

The  vogue  for  fur  trimmings,  so  evi- 
dent in  the  women’s  garment  field,  has  in- 
vaded the  glove  realm.  Here,  however, 
this  form  of  decoration  is  used  sparingly, 
as  a delicate  outlining  on  a carefully 
shaped  turn-back  cuff.  The  turn-back  cuff 
effect  is  also  represented  in  simpler  form 
by  means  of  scallops  and  points,  or  by 
polka  dots  of  contrasting  kid. 

The  cuff  idea  is  being  indorsed  in  Paris 
as  a part  of  the  general  vogue  for  a loose- 
wristed,  semi-mousquetaire  style.  The  op- 
portunity for  such  merchandise  in  this 
country  will  lie  chiefly  in  the  heavier 
grades  for  sports  wear,  and  as  the  sports 
idea  is  steadily  growing  in  favor  glove 
buyers  should  make  their  plans  accord- 
ingly. Consideration  should  also  be  given 
to  these  novelties  for  use  as  display  items, 
with  a view  of  attracting  customers  to  the 
glove  department. 


Hand  in  hand  with  the  trend  toward 
somewhat  more  delicate  embroideries  goes 
the  tendency  toward  soft,  elusive  shades 
which  harmonize  with  the  very  dark,  rich 
colors  favored  in  street  garments.  Among 
the  most  fashionable  shades  are  mode, 
mastic,  beige  and  soft  creamy  yellows. 

This  color  trend  is  especially  pro- 
nounced in  the  fine  imported  kid  goods, 
but  such  colors  have  also  been  successfully 
produced  in  the  lighter-weight  capes  used 
for  pique  styles. 

Short  Gloves  Dominate 

As  to  lengths,  little  doubt  exists  as  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  short  glove.  The 
short  sleeve  continues  to  have  presentation 
in  model  gowns  from  Paris  dressmakers, 
but  in  spite  of  all  its  struggling  has  not 
yet  caught  on  in  the  United  States.  The 
tide  may  possibly  turn  in  its  favor  in  the 
late  spring,  but  at  present  there  is  no  indi- 
cation of  such  a development. 

In  spite  of  the  predominance  of  the 
short  glove,  buyers  should  keep  up  their 
assortment  of  long  gloves,  especially  of 
long  white  kids,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  getting 
their  share  of  the  business  which  is  always 
done  on  these  goods  for  use  at  weddings, 
receptions,  dinners,  etc. 

Styles  in  Silk  Gloves 

The  style  features  in  silk  gloves  corre- 
spond generally  to  those  in  leather.  Thus 
the  short  lengths  are  preferred,  and  con- 
trasting novelty  ideas  figure  largely  in  the 
heavy  advance  ordering  for  spring. 

In  the  novelties  contrasting  four-row 
ideas  are  particularly  favored,  while  the 
self  Paris  point  effects  are  the  chief  staple. 
A moderate  demand  exists  for  three-row 
self  embroidery. 

In  the  silk  glove  field  the  shortage  of 
labor  continues  to  be  a handicap  to  produc- 
tion. 


What  Glove  Salespeople  Ought  to  Know 
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Garment  styles,  especially  as  to  sleeves,  have  a strong 
influence  on  the  length  and  cut  of  gloves.  Knowledge  of  the 
fashionable  in  clothes,  and  in  shoes  as  well,  will  help  you  in 
suggesting  harmonizing  or  contrasting  combinations. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  goes  knowledge  of  your  glove 
stock  and  of  the  costume  or  occasion  for  which  each  style  is 
designed. 

Knowing  how  to  size  up  a customer’s  requirements  will 
help  you  maintain  a “big  book.’’  The  dress  gives  some  indi- 
cation of  what  sort  of  gloves  a woman  will  buy,  but  the  feet 
are  an  almost  unvarying  indication.  You  can  readily  imbue 
the  smartly  shod  woman  with  a desire  to  be  smartly  gloved 
for  all  occasions. 

Asking  whether  the  glove  is  to  be  worn  for  dress  or  for 
service,  so  that  you  may  select  the  proper  type,  is  a double 


compliment  to  the  customer.  It  suggests  that  she  has  a “glove 
wardrobe,’’  and  shows  your  desire  to  give  her  good  service. 

Fitting  gloves  lessens  the  number  of  returns  and  com- 
plaints. If  properly  fitted  a glove  will  look  better  and  will 
wear  longer.  You  cannot  depend  on  the  size  numbers;  they 
vary  in  different  makes  and  in  different  gloves  of  the  same 
make. 

Ability  to  explain  the  difference  in  price  between  vari- 
ous gloves  in  stock  will  often  enable  you  to  sell  higher  qualities. 
If  you  study  the  type  of  skin,  the  stitching  and  the  embroidery, 
you  will  be  able  to  tell  why  two  pairs  which  look  so  much 
alike  are  so  fa.r  apart  in  price. 

If  you  can  talk  glove  fashion  gossip  while  you  are  fitting 
a pair  of  gloves,  the  customer  will  be  impressed  with  your 
efficiency  and  come  to  you  when  she  needs  gloves. 


Department  heads  who  desire  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  salespeople  will  cut  out  this  unusually  broadening 
and  helpful  summary  and  post  it  where  all  their  assistants  can  see  it 
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THOS.  H.  HALL,  Proprietor 

Manufacturers  of  *' 

SILK  GLOVES  AND 

GLOVE-SILK  UNDERWEAR 
“ FABRIC  HA  NT ” GLOVES 

(Reg.  V.  S.  Patent  Office.) 

Factory,  JERSEY  CITY,  N J. 
Salesroom,  50  Union  Square,  New  York 
Resident  Agents  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

S.  HALFF  & CO..  309  Delta  Building 
Canadian  Representatives 

CHAS.  PHILLIPS,  52  Bay  St.,  Toronto 


THE  BEST  SILK  PRODUCTS 
THE  BEST  FOR  YOUR  CUST 


ESPITE  the  great  shortage  and 
uncertain  character  of  raw 
materials  now  available,  We  are 
peeping  our  product  up  to  its  usual  top 
notch  of  quality.  We  have  never  sacri- 
ficed thoroughness  to  speed  and  no  matter 
how  great  the  demand  we  will  never  do 
so.  We  are,  however,  constantly  enlarg- 
ing our  present  factories  and  adding  new 
ones  which  will  shortly  be  able  to  supply 
all  customers  with  the  highest  class  of 
merchandise.  Keep  on  the  safe  side — our 
side. 

PLUS  THE  BEST  PROFITS 
OMER  — THE  BEST  FOR  YOU 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS 


English  Cape  Gloves 

For  Men,  Women,  Children 

French  Real  Kid  Gloves 
The  Cross  Silk  Gloves 

FANCY 

Leather  Goods 

AND  NOVELTIES 
Stock  and  Import  Orders 

MARK  CROSS  COMPANY 

Wholesale  Department 

2 West  37th  Street,  New  York  City 


^ The  false  god- 
dess of  consumer 
demand  has  lured 
many  a manufac- 
turer to  a losing 
enterprise. 


^ Successful  dis- 
tribution is  the 
first  principle  of 
successful  adver- 
tising. 


•I  No  line  of  tex- 
tile merchandise 
can  be  success- 
fully sold  without 
the  consent  of  the 
retail  merchant . 

^Manufacturers, 
wholesalers  and 
retailers  will  do 
well  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  this 
basic  principle  of 
merchandising. 
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Glove  Salespeople  Rendered  Efficient 

Formed  Into  Club  for  Weekly  Discussion  of  Trade  Problems — Subjects  for 
Investigation  Assigned  to  Each  Member 

of  hand.  This  habit  of  analyzing  goods 
further  tends  to  minimize  errors  in  buy- 
ing. 

Higher  Price  Brought  Sales 


“H 


AVE  you  ever  heard  of  a Glove 
Club?”  asked  the  head  of  a glove 
department  of  an  Economist 
staff-member  recently.  “I  thought  not,” 
this  glove  buyer  continued,  when  she  saw 
that  an  affirmative  was  not  forthcoming; 
“but  there  is  one  in  existence,  and  it  is 
right  here  in  this  store.” 

In  response  to  a request  she  proceeded 
to  tell  about  it. 

“It  is  my  idea,”  she  remarked  with 
pride,  “and  it  grew  out  of  my  desire  to 
develop  the  ability  of  the  girls  in  my  de- 
partment and  thereby  sell  more  gloves. 
You  see,  we  have  always  had  occasional 
meetings  which  the  girls  have  attended  in 
a more  or  less  half-hearted  fashion,  but  I 
conceived  the  plan  of  arousing  their  en- 
thusiasm by  forming  a regular  club,  with 
one  of  the  girls  as  chairman  and  another 
as  secretary. 


Moreover,  their  quick  action  started  a 
vogue  for  the  matching  of  gloves  to  shoes, 
which  not  only  benefited  the  two  depart- 
ments, but  also  the  store  in  general.  To 
help  the  good  work  along,  a few  pairs  of 
gray  gloves  were  displayed  in  the  shoe  de- 
partment, so  that  when  a customer  bought 
a pair  of  gray  shoes  the  purchase  of  gloves 
in  a harmonizing  color  immediately  sug- 
gested itself. 

Styles  Carefully  Analyzed 

At  the  club  meetings  the  girls  are  also 
encouraged  to  discuss  freely  any  selling 
problem.  If  a certain  style  is  moving 
slowly,  the  possible  reasons  for  this  condi- 
tion are  discussed,  and  each  girl  gives  her 
opinion.  Sometimes  it  is  found  that  the 
color  is  not  quite  right,  or  the  embroidery 
may  be  inappropriate,  or  that  particular 
style  of  glove  is  suited  for  a certain  type 


In  this  connection,  the  department 
head  told  of  a particularly  interesting  in- 
cident. There  was  one  style  of  glove  which 
would  not  move ; no  one  could  say  why. 
The  discussion  indicated  that  the  style  was 
all  right.  Finally,  one  of  the  girls  sug- 
gested that  the  gloves  be  prominently  dis- 
played, and  marked  at  a higher  price. 

This  idea  was  received  with  some  hesi- 
tancy. All  agreed,  however,  that  such  a 
procedure  could  not  make  matters  worse. 
So  it  was  adopted.  The  girl  who  had 
offered  the  suggestion  was  made  responsi- 
ble for  the  display,  and,  therefore,  did  her 
best  to  make  it  effective.  All  the  other 
girls  in  the  department  co-operated.  The 
gloves  readily  found  purchasers,  and 
everybody  was  gratified. 

Extra  efforts  were  made,  in  each  case, 
to  dispose  of  undesirable  goods,  and  within 
a year  the  percentage  of  “stickers”  was  re- 
duced by  a half. 


Systematized  News  Gathering 

Asked  for  information  as  to  the  club’s 
activities,  the  department  head  said  that 
one  of  the  more  important  of  these  was  co- 
operation among  the  salesgirls  in  gather- 
ing information  regarding  the  latest  fash- 
ion development  in  women’s  attire.  But 
the  important  point  was  this,  that  a sys- 
tematized plan  for  getting  such  informa- 
tion had  been  developed  by  the  members. 
Week  by  week  each  girl  received  an  as- 
signment for  a special  investigation.  One 
week,  for  instance,  she  would  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  fashion  news  from  the 
fur  section.  That  same  week  another  girl 
would  be  delegated  to  watch  the  styles  in 
suits  and  coats.  Another  would  be  called 
on  for  a report  on  shoes.  Thus  every 
member  of  the  club  was  encouraged  to 
keep  her  eyes  open  for  new  ideas. 

Of  course,  the  whole  intention  back  of 
this  continuous  investigation  was  to  keep 
fully  informed  of  every  fashion  change 
that  could  have  a bearing  on  glove  styles. 
One  important  point  was  the  quickness 
with  which  this  information  was  turned 
to  advantage  by  the  glove  department. 

Gray  Shoes  Sold  Gloves 

For  instance,  on  the  Friday  of  one 
week  the  shoe  department  received  a lot  of 
gray  shoes  and  prepared  to  display  them. 
Information  to  this  effect  was  reported  at 
the  club  meeting  that  same  evening,  and 
on  the  following  Monday  morning  gray 
gloves  were  featured  in  the  glove  depart- 
ment. A pair  of  the  gray  shoes  occupied 
a prominent  place  in  the  counter  display. 
So  enthusiastic  were  the  girls  in  the  glove 
department  that  their  sales  of  gray  gloves 
materially  increased  throughout  the  week. 


Economist  photo  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 


Fashionable  Street  Attire 

From  the  tall,  ribbon-trimmed  turban  to  the 
gloves  with  contrasting  embroidery,  the  accessories 
of  this  rich,  fur-trimmed  velvet  suit,  including  the 
umbrella  with  striped  border,  are  tout  ce  qu’  il-y-a 
du  plus  chic.  Hat  from  Moorhead  & Jardine  Co., 
gloves  from  P.  Centemeri  &c  Co.,  suit  from  Bauman 
& Berger,  umbrella  from  Follmer,  Clogg  & Co. 


Watched  Local  Events 

Each  week  a calendar  of  glove  events 
is  made  out.  Among  other  things,  social 
events  about  to  take  place  receive  consid- 
eration and  department  displays  are  made 
accordingly.  Commencements,  weddings, 
sports,  etc.,  are  all  played  up  at  the  proper 
moment.  In  this  way  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  salesgirls  is  constantly  stimulated, 
and  the  department  always  presents  a new 
appearance. 

The  Adoption  of  Slogans 

The  proper  talking  points  and  how  to 
present  them  also  have  the  club’s  atten- 
tion. If  a new  glove  for  sport  wear,  for 
example,  is  put  in  stock,  phrases  to  be 
used  in  recommending  it  are  suggested 
and  discussed.  In  such  an  instance,  the 
service  rendered  by  the  glove  would  be 
emphasized.  Again,  two  of  the  club  mem- 
bers may  demonstrate  the  sale  of  a fine 
kid  glove  for  formal  occasions,  the  expres- 
sions used  by  the  saleswoman  in  the  case 
being  discussed  and  criticised. 

Such  words  as  “exclusiveness,”  “indi- 
viduality,” “reliability,”  “unusual,”  “ap- 
propriate” and  “service”  are  carefully 
weighed;  as  a result,  each  girl  learns  how 
to  use  them  effectively. 


Has  Enlarged  Store 

William  Berno,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  held  an  open- 
ing of  his  improved  and  enlarged  store  on  Sept. 
14.  The  affair  took  place  during  the  evening — 
from  7.30  to  9.30 — and  was  enlivened  with  music. 
Souvenirs  were  distributed. 

One  of  the  principal  improvements  is  a new 
front,  which  gives  a large  amount  of  window 
space.  Mr.  Berno  has  received  from  traveling 
men,  as  well  as  from  his  local  public,  liberal  com- 
mendation on  the  changes  in  his  store,  more  es- 
pecially in  connection  with  the  new  show  windows. 
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The  Right  Way  to  Handle  Knit  Goods 

Present  Conditions  Dictate  Conservation  of  Stocks  and  the  Making  of  Ade- 
quate Profits — Hard  to  Understand  Action  of  Some  Concerns 


A LARGE  part  of  the  worries  con- 
nected with  the  knit  goods  business 
for  fall  rests  heavily  on  unprepared 
buyers,  who — through  no  fault  of  theirs, 
in  many  cases — are  caught  short  of  goods 
without  the  means  of  obtaining  important 
items  or  duplications.  Some  of  the  opin- 
ions expressed  by  department  heads  con- 
cerning their  superiors  are  more  forcible 
than  polite.  One  of  them  said  he  would 
like  to  voice  his  views  in  an  ad  reading 
something  like  this : “For  sale  at  half 

price,  a job  lot  of  merchandise  managers 
and  antiquarian  store-keepers  whose  stock 
in  trade  is  a perfect  knowledge  of  fossils 
and  fossilized  methods.  Complete  knowl- 
edge of  bookkeeping  guaranteed.” 

Rather  rough  on  the  targets,  though 
in  some  instances  perhaps  deserved.  Still 
every  man  is  entitled  to  his  own  opinion, 
and  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  watch-dog  of 
the  store  treasury  and  of  the  men  who 
risk  their  capital  to  take  such  action  as 
seems  best  to  them.  If,  through  errors  of 
judgment,  losses  are  incurred  they  are  the 
chief  sufferers. 

Should  Take  Responsibility 

No  doubt,  many  of  them  have  made 
mistakes  this  year,  but  as  a wise  man  once 
said,  “The  man  who  never  made  a mistake 
never  made  anything.”  They  may,  there- 
fore, be  forgiven,  if  they  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility for  their  own  losses. 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  will  not 
always  be  the  case.  In  too  many  cases  the 
department  head  will  be  made  “the  goat” 
for  errors  for  which  he  is  in  no  wise  re- 
sponsible. Undoubtedly  also,  as  another 


department  head  remarked,  many  will  lose 
their  jobs  for  obeying  instructions — being 
expected  to  show  profits,  though  refused 
permission  to  buy  the  merchandise  that 
produces  profits.  Theirs  is  certainly  an 
unenviable  position,  and,  so  far  as  knit 
goods  are  concerned,  there  is  no  possibil- 
ity of  the  market  helping  them  for  this 
fall. 

Reprehensible?  Oh,  Yes! 

Some  buyers,  after  studying  condi- 
tions and  making  sure  of  their  ground,  are 
said  to  have  disregarded  instructions  and 
placed  orders  for  their  usual  quantities, 
or  even  larger  lots,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  copies  of  the  orders  were  not  to 
be  sent  to  their  firms,  but  that  requisi- 
tions, with  the  usual  confirmation,  would 
be  sent  to  the  sellers  as  goods  became 
necessary. 

As  a general  proposition,  such  action, 
of  course,  is  to  be  severely  condemned. 
Still  those  who  so  acted  are  at  present  on 
Easy  Street. 

Sellers  Ran  Small  Risk 

This  year  there  was  no  danger  in  the 
adoption  of  this  method  because  such  slight 
risk  as  may  have  existed  was  assumed  by 
the  seller.  Not  all  sellers,  however,  were 
willing  to  accept  the  risk,  and  when  they 
did  so  it  was  due  to  long-continued  sat- 
isfactory dealings,  in  addition  to  the  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  their  action  would 
further  cement  this  friendly  relationship. 

If  such  were  possible  there  could  be 
few  greater  pleasures  for  the  Economist 
than  to  announce  that  knit  goods  were 
more  plentiful  and  would  continue  so,  and 
that  prices  were  more  in  line  with  the 
wishes  of  distributors.  This  cannot  be 
done,  however;  the  monotonous  story  of 
scarcity  and  high  prices  must  continue  and 
will  do  so,  to  all  appearances,  until  long 


after  the  close  of  the  current  fall  and  win- 
ter season. 

Retail  Prices,  Cut  and  Otherwise 

Because  of  the  conditions  which  am 
so  clearly  indicated,  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers,  and  even  many  consumers, 
are  looking  askance  at  the  numerous  ad.i 
now  appearing  in  the  newspapers  of  New 
York  and  other  centers,  offering  knit  goods 
to  the  public  at  alleged  steep  reductions. 
Such  ads  have  been  quite  prominent  re- 
cently. In  some  instances  they  have  been 
on  light-weight  merchandise  only,  but 
even  in  such  goods  there  seems  to  be  no 
reasonable  ground  for  the  heavy  cutting, 
as  in  no  case  can  any  kind  of  merchandise 
be  replaced  for  spring  at  anywhere  near 
the  old  figures. 

Investigation  of  some  of  the  offerings 
leads  to  the  conclusion  in  certain  cases  thal 
the  store  management  cannot  be  awam 
of  what  is  being  done.  In  others  sheei 
knavery  is  apparent. 

Some  of  the  Cuts 

We  have  found  sweaters  which  cannot 
be  replaced  within  from  20  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  old  prices  offered  at  reductions  rang- 
ing from  15  to  27  per  cent — and  this  at  the 
beginning  of  a fall  season,  rather  than  at 
the  end.  On  underwear  the  reductions 
range  from  17  to  34  per  cent,  and  on 
hosiery  from  20  to  35  per  cent — and  even 
more  in  some  instances — both  for  plain 
and  for  embroidered  goods. 

Why  Do  They  Do  It? 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  any 
store  should  at  this  time  wish  to  reduce  its 
stocks  by  cutting  prices  if  the  stock  ap- 
proximates even  ordinary  value,  in  view  of 
the  general  scarcity  of  knit  goods  and  the 
much  higher  prevailing  costs.  It  may  be 
that  those  in  authority  are  not  aware  that 
the  goods  cannot  be  replaced  at  anything 
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What  Knit  Goods  Salespeople  Ought  to  Know 

Copyrighted  by  the  Dry  Goods  Economist — Not  to  be  reprinted  without  permission. 


Underwear  is  bought  for  comfort  and  service;  hosiery  for 
appearance  and  service;  fancy  knit  goods  for  style  and  serv- 
ice. Therefore,  the  first  equipment  for  selling  is  to  know 
what  the  goods  are  made  of,  how  they  are  made  and  to  what 
extent  they  fit  the  fashion  trend. 

Is  the  material  cotton,  and,  if  so,  what  grade?  Is  it 
lisle  thread?  Is  it  silk  or  artificial  silk?  Is  it  wool  or  merino? 
Is  it  plated?  There  are  simple  methods  for  ascertaining.  Is 
it  plain  or  ribbed?  What  type  of  rib-tuck,  one  and  one,  spring 
needle,  or  two  and  two?  What  are  the  advantages  of  each 
type? 

Similarly,  knowledge  as  to  the  difference  between  fash- 
ioned and  seamless  in  hosiery  and  underwear  will  give  cus- 
tomers confidence  in  your  ability  to  serve  them. 


Ability  to  size  up  a customer  as  to  what  will  fit  comfort- 
ably will  start  the  sale  right.  Consider  both  chest  measure 
and  length  of  trunk.  If  the  customer  does  not  mention  size, 
ask  for  such  information.  Selling  the  right  lengths  in  sleeves, 
etc.,  will  help  in  holding  your  customers. 

Know  the  relative  sizes  of  shoes  and  hosiery.  A sock  or 
stocking  should  not  be  too  short. 

Your  knowledge  of  the  relative  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  union  suit  and  two-piece  underwear  will  help 
a customer  in  deciding. 

Knowledge  of  fashions  is  a great  help  in  selling  fancy  knit 
goods,  especially  coats  and  hosiery,  to  women  and  girls.  If 
you  know  the  prevailing  colors  in  shoes  and  in  skirts,  you 
will  sell  more  quickly  and  the  goods  will  stay  sold. 
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Department  heads  who  desire  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  salespeople  will  cut  out  this  unusually  broadening 
and  helpful  summary  and  post  it  where  all  their  assistants  can  see  it. 
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New  York,  October  7,  1916 

Gentlemen : 

About  a year  ago,  due  to  the  scarcity  and  the 
increased  prices  of  all  materials  entering  into 
the  production  of  Hosiery  and  Underwear,  costs 
were  materially  advanced. 

Since  that  time  various  other  costs,  including 
that  of  labor,  have  still  further  advanced  these 
prices.  The  reduction  in  the  production  of  both 
Hosiery  and  Underwear  due  to  labor  scarcity,  has 
also  added  materially  to  the  price  burden  carried 
by  the  manufacturers. 

When  these  advances  were  first  made  it  was  gen- 
erally believed  that  the  higher  prices  were  tem- 
porary, that  in  a short  time  normal  figures  would 
prevail.  After  a year  of  steadily  advancing 
costs,  however,  it  is  freely  admitted  that  during 
the  continuance  of  the  European  war  there  will  be 
constant  and  continued  advances  in  the  prices  of 
Hosiery  and  Underwear. 

Retailers  generally,  realize  fully  the  ser- 
iousness of  the  situation  and  in  endeavoring  to 
serve  customers  with  the  same  quality  of  merchan- 
dise as  in  the  past,  find  it  imperative  to  advance 
retail  prices  in  order  to  make  a proper  living 
profit . 

It  is  now  well  demonstrated  that  hesitancy  on 
the  part  of  the  retailer  to  thus  advance  his 
prices  on  Hosiery  and  Underwear  sufficiently  to 
provide  the  logical  profit  margin,  will  be  produc- 
tive of  serious  financial  results  to  his  business. 

The  national  publicity  which  has  been  given 
the  increased  costs  of  practically  all  lines  of 
merchandise  has  put  the  consuming  public  in  a re- 
ceptive frame  of  mind  to  understand  the  reasons 
for  advancing  prices  and  to  pay  them  without  pro- 
test . 

It  is  our  belief,  therefore,  that  such  aggres- 
sive action  taken  by  the  retailers  at  this  time 
will  prove  of  tremendous  immediate  and  lasting 
benefit  to  themselves,  to  the  manufacturers  and  to 
the  consuming  public  generally. 
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Singularly  enough,  in  some  of  the  cases 
we  have  in  mind  women’s  silk  hosiery  is 
offered  at  even  greater  reductions  than 
other  knit  goods,  although  the  reasoning 
above  outlined  applies  equally  to  this  line. 

Big  Cuts  on  Fancy  Hose 

However,  while  reductions  of  20  per 
cent  and  more  on  plain  black  and  white 
silks  is  bad  enough,  what  are  we  to  say 
when  we  find  fancy  hose  cut  35  per  cent? 
One  must  suspect  either  the  quality  of  the 
merchandise  or  the  sanity 
of  the  concern,  merchandise 
man  or  department  head. 

Yet  one  large  store  has 
made  an  even  greater  re- 
duction on  embroidered 
hosiery,  despite  the  excel- 
lent demand  and  the  outlook 
look  for  its  continuance 
next  year.  Cutting  prices 
at  this  time  means  that  the 
store  thus  cleaning  house  is 
selling  low  in  order  to  buy 
high.  It  is  a policy  that 
never  can  produce  mer- 
chant princes,  but  rather 
tends  to  a creditors’ 
meeting.  Or  if  those 
indulging  in  this  policy 
are  not  fooling  them- 
selves they  must  at  least  be  putting  it  over 
on  the  public. 


will  omit  this  kind  of  stuff,  will  eliminate 
cut  prices  from  their  advertising,  and  will 
conserve  their  knit  goods  stocks  to  the 
limit. 


To  Display  Underwear 


New  Counter  Cabinet  Saves  Time  in  Showing 
Garments 

A prominent  manufacturer  of  knit  un- 
derwear has  recently  devised  a display 
cabinet  for  use  on  retail  counters. 


New  Method  of  Underwear  Display 


The  Best  Policy  Now 

The  public  is  growing  more  and  more 
suspicious  of  cut  prices  and  of  phrases 
like,  “A  Fortunate  Purchase,  Which  En- 
ables Us  to  Offer  Special  Prices.”  In  knit 
goods  lines  to-day  “there  ain’t  any  such 
animal” ; the  overstocked  manufacturer  is 
not  in  existence.  Far-seeing  merchants 


The  principle  of  construction  and  oper- 
ation is  the  same  as  that  employed  in 
cabinets  for  men’s  and  women’s  clothing. 
A small  cabinet,  with  clear  glass  sides  and 
ends,  contains  what  is  commonly  termed 
a “pull-out”  slide.  On  this  slide,  sus- 
pended by  wooden  hangers,  are  samples  of 
the  various  styles  and  grades  of  under- 
wear in  stock.  Each  of  these  samples  is 
sewn  together  lightly  at  proper  points  so 
as  to  retain  the  folds  it  had  in  the  original 
package. 

In  waiting  on  a customer,  the  door  of 
the  cabinet  is  opened,  the  slide  is  pulled  out 
and  the  entire  line  brought  before  the  eyes 
of  the  customer.  Should  the  customer  wish 
to  inspect  a garment  at  close  range  and 
feel  of  its  weight,  it  is  a simple  matter  to 
unhook  the  hanger  and  remove  the  gar- 
ment. When  selection  has  been  made,  gar- 
ments of  the  desired  grade  and  size  are 
taken  from  the  shelf  boxes. 

This  cabinet  prevents  unnecessary 
handling  of  stock,  with  consequent  soil- 
ing, and  saves  time,  both  for  salespeople 
and  customers.  Retailers  who  have  used  it 
express  themselves  as  well  pleased  with  the 
results. 


Salesmanship  School 


Aid  to  Merchants  Afforded  by  Education 
Authorities  of  Indiana  City 

The  Salesmanship  Department  of  the  Voca- 
tional School  conducted  by  the  education  officials 
of  Lafayette,  Ind.,  has  started  on  its  second  year. 
Miss  Grace  King,  who  had  charge  of  the  school 
last  year,  continues  as  director.  The  course  this 
year  will  be  broadened  and  made  more  valuable 
to  the  progressive  merchants  of  the  city,  several 
of  whom  have  already  applied  to  the  salesmanship 
school  when  needing  new  employees.  Every  two 
weeks  there  will  be  issued,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  school,  a leaflet  giving  store  news  and  spread- 
ing the  gospel  of  better  salesmanship. 

A night  class  is  being  organized,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  cannot  attend  during  the  day. 


like  cost  figures,  but  can  such  ignorance 
prevail  in  stores  run  by  sane  and  experi- 
enced men?  Even  a superficial  study  of 
conditions  and  of  the  prices  which  must  be 
paid  for  replacement  would  convince  those 
in  authority  as  to  the  wisdom  of  conserv- 
ing stocks  and  securing  profits,  rather  than 
sacrificing  their  merchandise. 


Belief  Not  Well  Founded 


In  the  case  of  such  lightweights  as  are 
thus  being  slaughtered  the  belief  that 
stocks  are  too  heavy  for  this  time  of  year, 
is  not  valid  because  such  stocks  cannot  be 
heavy,  in  view  of  the  long  pursued  method 
of  buying;  and,  secondly,  because  even  al- 
lowing for  the  turnover  requirements,  put- 
ting the  goods  away  until  next  spring  and 
getting  the  profit  obtainable  at  that  time 
would  be  a far  wiser  policy.  Indeed,  it 
would  hardly  be  necessary  to  put  them 
away,  since  lightweights  now  sell  all  the 
year  round.  This  is  especially  true  of  un- 
derwear and  also  of  staple  hosiery,  as 
neither  fashion  nor  style  is  involved. 


Sweaters  Very  Scarce 


Three  Recent  Novelties 

bead  embroidery.  To  retail  at  $8  to  $9  per  pair. 


Sweaters,  to  some  extent,  are  ordinar- 
ily a different  proposition,  since  style  cuts 
some  figure,  except  in  staples.  But  why 
cut  prices  just  before  the  arrival  of  cold 
weather  and  the  holidays?  Sweaters  are 
almost  as  scarce  as  the  dodo  bird,  and 
prices  have  risen  materially  higher  than  on 
other  classes  of  knit  goods  and  will  be  still 
higher.  In  addition  to  this,  the  older  lines 
will  become  more  desirable  as  time  goes  on 
than  at  present,  because  some  of  them  are 
better  dyed  and  contain  better  material 
than  more  recent  productions. 

There  really  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
valid  reason  for  cut  prices  in  sweaters  or 
in  fancy  knit  goods  of  any  kind. 


In  silk,  with  steel 
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Radmoor 

England -rror 

DISTINGUISHED  ! 


~r  he  making  of  Honest  Dollar  Silks  is  dominated  by  the 
* same  determination  to  obtain  beauty,  comfort  and  service 
that  actuated  the  makers  of  the  original  RADMOOR  Hose, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  years  ago. 

These  sheer,  women-winning  stockings  possess  the  extra 
value  that  enables  the  retailer  to  use  them  as  a dollar  silk 
special  and  an  advertisement  for  the  entire  hosiery  depart- 
ment. 


Honest  Dollar  Silks  are  made  of  pure  silk,  reinforced  at  heel,  toe  and  sole 
with  six-thread  Sea  Island  Cotton,  assuring  Silk's  beauty  and  cotton's  service. 

The  obtaining  of  a reliable,  lasting  dollar  silk  is  becoming  an  increasingly 
difficult  problem.  Don't  experiment.  Dominate  the  situation  in  your  locality 
by  ordering  Honest  Dollar  Silks.  Sold  direct  from  mill  to  merchant. 


mm. 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 


jf^idmoor  Mills 

THOS.  E.  BROWN  & SONS, 

GLEN  KNITTING  CO. 
AND  BROWN-PHELPS  HOSIERY  CO. 

Mills  and  Main  Office: 

2d  and  Westmoreland  Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


HONEST 


HOSE 


N.  Y.  Office  and  Sample  Rooms : 
802  American  Woolen  Bldg., 
99^  TPnnrth  Ave. 


San  Francisco  Office  and  Sample  Rooms : 
No.  153  Kearney  St.  (Stock  Carried) 
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Publicity  Campaign  That  Sold  Shirts 

Kansas  City  Store  Used  About  Every  Avenue  to  the  Public’s  Attention 
and  Interest — Result  Described  as  Store  Triumph 

Written  for  the  Dry  Goods  Economist  by  F.  L.  Hillman,  Advertising  Manager 
for  the  Jones  Store  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


IT  IS  hard  to  tell  about  the  most  success- 
ful merchandising  event  this  store  ever 
held,  for  we  have  a great  many  of 
them.  We  have  just  finished  a merchan- 
dising event,  however,  which  was  a verita- 
ble store  triumph,  and  I believe  that  it 
would  be  very  interesting  to  the  readers  of 
the  Dry  Goods  Economist  to  hear  about 
how  we  “put  it  over.” 

This  store  believes  that  if  a thing  is 


worth  doing  it  is  worth  doing  well — and 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  success 
of  our  67c.  Shirt  Sale,  which  was  inaugu- 
rated on  Sept.  16. 

We  wanted  a big  day — and  we  got  it. 
The  day’s  business  would  have  been  a 
credit  to  big  stores  in  cities  many  times 


larger  than  Kansas  City.  And  this  de- 
spite the  fact  that  nearly  every  store  in 
Kansas  City  became  suddenly  imbued  with 
a desire  to  hold  shirt  sales,  and  advertised 
their  shirts  at  anywhere  from  59  cents  to 
65  cents.  Their  efforts  clearly  emphasized 
the  old  saying  that,  “as  long  as  you  follow 
you’ll  be  behind.” 

Starting  the  Campaign 

The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  become 
enthusiastic  about  the  shirts — the  general 
manager,  the  buyer,  the  advertising  office, 
the  merchandising  office,  everyone ! Every- 
one of  us  was  thoroughly  “sold”  before  we 
undertook  to  “sell”  anyone  else. 

A series  of  “teaser”  ads  was  run  in  the 
newspapers  several  days  before  the  sale. 

Blotters  advertising  the  event  were 
placed  in  every  office  building  in  Kansas 
City  a full  week  before  the  sale. 

Letters  were  written  to  every  customer 
who  had  bought  shirts  in  our  last  shirt 
sale. 

Postal  cards  were  sent  by  all  of  our  em- 
ployees to  their  friends. 

Package  inserts  were  placed  in  every 
package  leaving  the  store  for  a week  previ- 
ous to  the  sale. 

Circulars  were  distributed  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  city;  they  were  also  dis- 
tributed at  freight  houses,  factories,  etc. 

Wagon  banners  were  placed  on  deliv- 
ery wagons  and  trucks  a week  previous 
to  the  sale. 

The  Window  Displays 

Every  display  window  was  filled  with 
shirts  for  a couple  of  days — and  some  of 
the  windows  for  a longer  period. 

One  large  corner  window  was  made 
into  a washerwoman’s  home,  and  in  it  she 
washed  shirts  for  nearly  two  days  in  order 
to  show  that  they  were  absolutely  fast- 
color.  Of  course,  she  washed  the  same 
shirts  over  and  over,  hanging  them  on  a 
line.  This  attracted  a lot  of  attention  and 
answered  a very  natural  question  in  the 
minds  of  prospective  purchasers. 


Several  theaters  called  attention  to  the 
sale  during  each  act,  several  days  before 
the  sale  was  inaugurated. 

Animated  cartoons  were  run  in  several 
motion  picture  shows  for  a week  prior  to 
the  sale,  and  slides  were  shown  in  many 


You’re  glad  you  attended  our  last  SHIRT 
SALE,  aren’t  you? 

We’ve  planned  another,  bigger  and  better, 
and  more  worth-while  than  ever,  and  it  will 
be  inaugurated  on 

Saturday  Morning,  September  16th 

There  are  FIFTY  THOUSAND  SHIRTS  in 
th  is  sale!  Every  size  from  I 3 /i  to  20 — all 

colors all  patterns!  Well  made,  full  cut 

and  positively  FAST  COLOR! 

Most  of  them  are  of  percale  and  madras — 
they’re  actually  worth  $1,  $1.25  and  $1.50 
— in  this  sale  at  just  one  price — SIXTY- 

SEVEN  CENTS! 

We  know  that  men  are  not  bargain  hunt- 
ers, but  this  is  just  simply  a matter  of  taking 
advantage  of  a most  unusual  money-saving 

opportunity.  You’ll  need  shirts and  here’s 

a splendid  chance  to  get  them. 

We’re  going  to  open  the  men’s  store  at  7 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  September  1 6th. 

We’ll  leave  it  up  to  your  good  judgment — 
you  know  what  store-triumphs  these  Shirt 
Sales  are,  and  when  we  tell  you  that  this  one 
will  eclipse  in  importance  those  which  have 
gone  before,  you’ll  have  an  idea  of  what  it 
will  mean  to  you. 


Text  of  Typewritten  Circular  Sent  Out  in 
Connection  with  Shirt  Sale. 

picture  shows  which  did  not  run  the  film. 

A six-column  advertisement  was  run 
in  the  Kansas  City  Star,  a half-page  in  the 
Kansas  City  Post  and  a six-column  adver- 
tisement in  the  Kansas  City  Journal. 

Nothing  was  left  undone,  and  nothing 
was  left  to  chance.  Surely  everyone  in 
Kansas  City  and  surrounding  territory 
knew  that  we  were  having  a shirt  sale. 
> 

Stocktaking,  at  least  once  a year,  may 
be  essential  to  comply  with  fire  insurance 
policies ; in  any  case,  it  is  essential  to  the 
merchant’s  prosperity  and  progress. 


What  Men’s  Furnishings  Salespeople  Ought  to  Know 

Copyrighted  by  the  Dry  Goods  Economist — Not  to  be  reprinted  without  permission. 


Fashion  being  a particularly  strong  factor  in  this  line,  it 
will  pay  you  to  study  well-dressed  men  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself.  Acquire  a sense  of  color  harmony, 
appropriateness  and  good  taste. 

A sale  is  not  completed  unless  you  give  the  customer  the 
right  size — in  sleeve  lengths,  neckbands,  tie  lengths,  hosiery 
and  underwear.  He  may  forget  to  tell  you;  don’t  forget  to 
ask  him.  In  selling  hosiery,  for  example,  ask  size  of  shoe. 


Study  the  effect  of  different  hat  blocks  on  different  faces 
and  figures  in  the  store  and  as  you  go  along  the  street.  You 
ought  to  be  able  to  pick  the  hat  that  will  suit  any  man  more 
readily  and  accurately  than  can  be  done  by  the  customer. 

Realize  the  opportunities  for  sales  in  evening  dress  acces- 
sories— ties,  vests,  gloves,  mufflers,  sleeve-links,  etc. 

Yours  is  a great  department  for  sales  by  suggestion.  Use 
the  novelties  for  interesting  the  customer  in  “something  else.” 


niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiipiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

Department  heads  who  desire  to  increase  the  efficiency  c f their  salespeople  will  cut  out  this  unusually  broadening 
and  helpful  summary  and  post  it  where  all  their  assistants  can  see  it. 
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Special  Display  Week 

“ Harvard  Mills  ” pushed  Underwear 
“ M erode ” Fi^hed  Underwear 

NOVEMBER  20tti  to  25th 

This  is  an  annual  selling  event  which  hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds of  merchants  use  to  introduce  “ HAR  YARD 
MILLS” and  ‘ ‘ MER ODE ’ ’Underwear  to  new  users,  and 
to  get  old  users  to  buy  their  season’ s wants  early.  This 
event  will  be  advertised  to  millions  of  women  through 
page  and  half  page  ads  in  some  of  the  most  prominent 
women’s  magazines. 

To  help  you  link  up  with  this  national 
advertising,  we  supply,  gratis,  com- 
plete newspaper  ads  (with  electros)  for 
use  in  local  newspapers.  Also  show 
cards,  hangers,  and  suggestions  for 
effective  window  displays. 

If  you  do  not  carry 

“ HARVARD  MILLS' ' 


or  “M  ERODE’ 
Underwear,  it  will  pay 
you  to  investigate,  now,  these 
lines  for  Spring,  1917,  selling. 
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How  They  Merchandise  in  South  Africa 

Country’s  Purchasing  Public  Shows  Marked  Differences  and  Peculiarities,  There 
Being  Three  Distinct  Classes  of  Population  for  Which  Stores  Must  Cater 

Written  for  the  Dry  Goods  Economist  by  W.  H.  Terry,  of  J.  W.  Jagger  & Co.,  Cape 

Town,  South  Africa 


IT  has  been  said  that  “out  of  Africa  comes 
always  something  new,”  but,  so  far  as 
the  writer  has  been  able  to  discover,  the 
remark  does  not  apply  to  methods  of  mer- 
chandising and  selling.  Until  compara- 
tively recent  times  the  methods  of  selling 
in  vogue  in  the  southern  end  of  this  con- 
tinent were  about  as  time-honored  and 
crusted  as  any  in  the  world.  Things  large- 
ly sold  themselves. 

The  South  African  war,  however,  with 
its  enormous  expenditure  of  money, 
brought  a great  influx  of  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  English-speaking  world,  and 
though  most  of  them  left  afterward  with- 
out making  the  fortunes  they  hoped  for, 
they  certainly  left  behind  them  the  germ  of 
progressive  ideas  in  many  things,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  retailing  of  dry  goods,  or 
“soft  goods,”  as  they  are  called  here. 

Methods  Revolutionized 

The  booming  days  of  ’99  to  1903  revolu- 
tionized retailing.  I refer  now  to  retailing 
in  large  centers  like  Cape  Town,  Johannes- 
burg and  Durban.  Lofty,  steel-framed 
buildings  sprang  up.  Roofs  were  ripped 
off  and  new  stories  added  to  the  premises 
of  firms  which  had  slumbered  peacefully  in 
the  African  sunshine  for  decades.  Old 
windows  were  torn  out  and  new  shop 
fronts  put  in,  such  as  would  do  credit  to 
any  city  in  the  world. 

And  after  that  came  the  slump.  And 
after  the  slump  came  Union,  and  with 
Union  prosperity  returned.  So  that  al- 
though the  population  melted  rapidly  away 
after  the  boom,  the  shop  windows  had  come 
to  stay,  and  now  South  African  towns  have 
certainly  no  need  to  be  ashamed  of  their 
window  displays. 

All  the  same,  I do  not  think  we  can 
claim  that  our  methods  of  display  are  orig- 
inal, and,  as  far  as  I have  been  able  to  see, 
our  retail  selling  methods  are  much  the 
same  as  those  of  other  countries;  in  fact, 
they  are  simply  taken  from  Europe  and 
America. 

Three  Classes  of  Consumers 

Nevertheless,  there  are  decided  peculi- 
arities in  our  purchasing  public  which 
must  not  be  overlooked.  There  are  three 
distinct  and  very  different  classes  of  buy- 
ers in  South  Africa. 

First,  there  is  the  town  population  (Eu- 
ropean and  colored)  ; second,  the  Boer  pop- 
ulation of  the  country;  third,  the  native 
population. 

Wearers  of  Smart  Clothes 

The  European  population  of  South  Af- 
rican towns  such  as  those  already  men- 
tioned is  undoubtedly  the  best-dressed 
community,  class  for  class,  in  the  world. 


Perhaps  it  is  the  sunshine,  but  they  sim- 
ply will  not  wear  old  clothes.  The  great 
thing,  therefore,  in  selling  to  these  people 
is  to  give  them  something  smart  and 
dressy,  at  a moderate  figure. 

It  may  be  taken  as  axiomatic  that  in 
South  Africa  appearance  counts  65  points 
and  quality  35  in  every  hundred,  when  it 
comes  to  selling.  As  soon  as  some  new 
style  comes  into  vogue,  it  is  taken  up  en- 
thusiastically, only  to  be  dropped  as  soon 
as  another  and  more  recent  style  comes 
along.  The  colored  population  has  no 
doubt  a great  deal  to  do  with  this;  as 
soon  as  a style  gets  within  reach  of  the 
colored  community  the  Europeans  drop  it ; 
and  that  means  they  drop  styles  pretty 
quickly. 

It  follows  naturally,  from  this,  that 
people  do  not  want  to  pay  enormous  prices 
for  articles  which  they  will  probably  dis- 
card in  a very  short  while. 

Dutch  Farmers  Want  Quality 

Quite  a different  rule  applies  when  ca- 
tering for  the  back-country  trade.  The 
Boers  (Dutch  farmers)  are  sticklers  for 
quality  (of  a kind).  They  are  conserva- 
tive, and  they  buy  brands  they  know. 

Their  ideas  of  quality  are  sometimes 
queer  and  are  very  hard  to  shake.  For 
instance,  if  they  are  buying  cloth  it  must 
be  thick;  if  it  is  not  thick  no  amount  of 
persuasion  will  convince  them  that  it  can 
be  good.  In  the  matter  of  style,  too,  they 
are  equally  conservative.  The  suits  of  the 
men  and  the  millinery  and  costumes  of  the 
women  lag  a long  way  behind  in  the  wake 
of  fashion. 

Speaking  of  selling  methods,  it  is 
doubtful  if  new  selling  methods  would  be 
of  much  use  in  dealing  with  this  important 
section  of  the  community.  For  reasons 
that  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  this  article, 
these  people  have  generally  bought  up  to 
the  limit  of  their  credit.  What  the  store- 
keeper is  thinking  about  is  how  to  get  his 
customers’  money  and  to  keep  down  their 
purchases  to  the  safety  limit  without  of- 
fending them  and  losing  their  patronage. 

Natives’  Trade  Promising 

The  native  trade  is  at  present  chiefly 
confined  to  “Kaffir  truck”;  that  is  to  say, 
the  rough  necessaries  of  life.  It  is,  how- 
ever, full  of  great  possibilities,  for  mil- 
lions of  natives  are  emerging  from  bar- 
baric forms  of  life  and  daily  increasing 
their  wants.  Their  progress,  however,  is 
slow,  and  depends  upon  the  economic  con- 
dition of  the  country  generally. 

Long  Credits  a Restriction 

The  great  drawback  to  the  internal  of 
South  Africa  is  the  extended  credit  which 
has  to  be  given  in  the  country  districts. 
Twelve  months’  credit  is  much  more  com- 
mon than  six  months,  and  in  times  of 
drought  it  will  often  run  into  two  or  three 


years,  incredible  as  this  may  seem  to  read- 
ers in  other  countries. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  the  lot 
of  the  sales  and  advertising  manager,  like 
that  of  the  policeman  in  the  “Pirates  of 
Penzance,”  “taking  one  consideration  with 
another,”  is  “not  a happy  one.”  Most  of 
his  schemes  must  be  directed  to  that  com- 
paratively small  area  in  which  cash  re- 
turns may  be  expected. 

Speaking  generally,  however,  one  thing 
is  certain,  so  far  as  advertising  is  con- 
cerned, viz,  “the  picture  is  the  thing.” 
Pictures,  or,  rather,  illustrations,  appeal 
to  everybody,  but  especially  to  backward 
people  who  very  possibly  cannot  read  Eng- 
lish, and  these  people  are  in  the  majority, 
outside  the  towns,  in  South  Africa. 


Paris  Models  on  Display 

Newest  Tendencies  Shown  in  Fashion  Show 
in  Gimbel  Store 

The  opening  of  the  fall  season  is  being  cele- 
brated in  Gimbel  Brothers’  New  York  store  by 
a Promenade  des  Toilettes,  which  started  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week.  Fashion  editors  of  metro- 
politan newspapers  and  magazines  and  women 
of  prominence  in  social  affairs  have  been  among 
the  numerous  spectators. 

The  coats,  suits,  wraps  and  millinery  were 
from  the  most  important  Paris  houses  and  were 
conspicuous  for  their  richness  of  fabrics  and  the 
lavish  use  of  costly  fur  trimmings. 

Dressy  afternoon  and  evening  wraps  were  a 
striking  feature.  In  these  the  materials  included 
velvet,  broadcloth,  velour,  suede  leather,  metal- 
embroidered  silks  and  rich  woolens.  The  full 
ripple  flare,  hung  from  the  shoulder  or  from  the 
elongated  waistline  in  Moyen  Age  effect,  was 
strongly  endorsed. 

Extremely  wide  bands  of  fur  finished  the  edge 
of  the  garment  in  most  instances,  and  huge  col- 
lars of  fur  completely  enveloped  the  chin.  The 
cuffs  were  also  large,  often  extending  nearly  to 
the  elbow. 

Many  of  the  suits  were  in  three-piece  style, 
the  bodice  of  the  dress  being  often  in  contrasting 
color  to  the  skirt  and  coat  fabrics.  An  excep- 
tion to  this  style  which  created  considerable  ad- 
miration was  a three-piece  suit,  in  which  the 
skirt  was  of  burgundy  satin,  the  straight-line 
bodice  of  tan  chiffon  and  the  coat  of  tan  broad- 
cloth. 

A rich  suit  from  Bernard  in  taupe  broad- 
cloth had  the  long  coat,  trimmed  with  four  bands 
of  mole.  Besides  collar  and  buttons  the  entire 
sleeves  were  of  mole. 

The  gowns  were  marked  by  wide  diversity  of 
styles.  One  of  the  most  extreme  was  an  evening 
gown  by  Bulloz  in  black  jetted  net,  extremely 
tight  from  waist  to  ankle — in  fact,  form-reveal- 
ing. The  Callot  gowns  showed  the  conservatively 
narrow  skirts  which  that  house  has  adopted,  but, 
as  a rule,  the  skirt  was  sufficiently  full  to  swing 
gracefully — in  other  words,  from  3 to  3%  yd. 
wide. 

Many  of  the  gowns  showed  the  straight-line 
silhouette,  but  a few  had  the  tight-fitting  bodice 
and  the  skirt  showing  the  looped-up  draperies  or 
the  simulated  panier. 

The  hats  were  appropriate  to  the  periods 
and  influences  by  which  the  garment  fashions 
were  inspired.  The  millinery  colors  were  mostly 
dark,  with  rich  touches  of  metal  in  the  trim- 
mings or  in  the  hat  material. 
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Machines  reinforcing  P-Q-A  Buttonholes  with  a 
strong  thread,  like  the  buttonholes  on  your  coat,  so 
that  they  will  not  tear  or  stretch.  This  added  com- 
fort is  worth  everything  to  your  customer. 


Within  the  last  few  months  we  have  been  compelled  to  make 
decisions  of  far-reaching  effect  to  our  trade. 


P-Q-A  double  inspection  costs  us  twenty-five  cents 
per  dozen,  but  it  insures  perfect  garments.  If  you 
buy  good  underwear,  you  don’t  want  your  customers 
to  get  seconds. 


P-Q-A  Union  Suits  are  measured  before  final  pack- 
ing and  pressing  to  make  sure  that  your  favorite 
customer  won't  discover  that  the  supposed  42  is 
really  a 38  or  36. 


As  all  merchants  are  aware,  raw  materials  have  doubled  and 
trebled  in  price  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  Yarn  which  we  use  in  our 
low  end  numbers  and  which  we  formerly  bought  at  from  1 5c  to  1 6c 
per  lb.,  costs  on  today’s  market  32J/2C.  On  the  better  grades  of 
fine  combed  yarn  the  prices  are  higher  in  proportion  and  on  worsted 
yarns  the  price  has  advanced  from  78c  to  $1.47,  with  other  sizes  and 
percentages  of  worsted  corresponding. 

As  a result  in  making  our  plans  for  the  FALL  of  1917  we 
had  to  decide  whether  we  would  stick  to  old  standards  of  manufac- 
ture and  let  the  price  fall  where  it  would,  or  whether  we  would  dis- 
card the  operations  which  have  been  so  largely  responsible  for  P-Q-A 
reputation  and  success. 

This  has  been  especially  true  on  our  popular -priced  numbers 
which  have  previously  retailed  at  $1.00  and  whose  manufacturing 
cost  today  approximates  that  price. 

We  could  make  a dollar  union  suit,  but  it  would  not  be  worth 
a dollar  of  any  wearer’s  money,  and  as  sure  as  the  sun  rises  and 
sets,  the  reaction  on  the  merchant  who  sold  it  would  be  disastrous 
to  him  and  to  us. 


PIQUA  HOSIERY  CO.,  Piqua,  Ohio 
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TT  ouse  & Daking,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  N.  S.  W., 
Australia. — A two-column,  12-in.  ad  featur- 
ing blouses. 

The  burden  of  the  adman’s  introductory  argu- 
ment is  the  comfort  and  smartness  of  the  gar- 
ments referred  to  in  the  ad.  Only  small  space  is 
used,  and,  necessarily,  the  descriptions  are  brief. 
They  are  full  enough,  however,  to  give  the  keen 
•customer  enough  curiosity  to  bring  her  into  the 
shop  to  examine  the  goods  first  hand.  Not  much 
more  than  this  could  be  accomplished  in  an  ad 
■only  two  columns  wide  and  10  in.  deep.  It  is 
possible  that  this  ad  could  have  been  improved, 
however,  by  condensing  the  type  a bit  and  writ- 
ing one  or  two  descriptions  out  in  full  and  then 
referring  to  the  other  merchandise  in  the  ad  in 
brief  lines  of  description. 


Appropriate  Display 

TAavid  Spencer,  Ltd.,  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. — 
Four  ads,  devoted  to  special  season  mer- 
chandising in  various  departments  of  the  store. 

The  ads  are  set  in  three-column  measure,  full- 
column  depth,  and  are  all  devoted  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  opening  of  the  spring  season 


of  1916.  All  four  are  particularly  well  merchan- 
dised and,  while  the  arrangement  and  type  of 
display  is  not  unusual,  it  is  appropriate  and  easy 
to  read. 

The  text  matter  is  particularly  well  managed. 
Both  in  the  introductories  and  the  body  material 
the  ideas  are  clearly  defined  and  are  well  carried 
out.  Every  word  is  designed  to  do  its  part  in 
giving  the  customer  a definite  idea  of  what  the 
store  has  to  sell  as  to  assortment,  quality  and 
price. 

One  of  the  ads  is  reproduced  on  this  page. 
It  is  an  exceptionally  good  example  of  skillful 
utilization  of  limited  space  and  tasteful  arrange- 
ment of  material.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  ads 
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Economist  Ad  Critic’s  Weekly  Comment 

Retail  Ads  from  Various  Quarters  of  the  Globe  Which 
Contain  Interesting  Points  in  Display,  Ideas  and  Copy 


which  is  illustrated.  The  other  ads  of  the  group 
are  set  up  in  type  display  identical  with  the  one 
reproduced.  The  uniformity  of  the  type  display 
and  the  uniformity  of  the  layout  have  a tendency 
to  maintain  through  a long  series  of  ads  the 
identity  of  the  store  and  the  standing  of  its 
goods. 


Interesting  Text  Matter 

/^Iollinson  & Cunninghame,  Ltd.,  Palmerston, 
New  Zealand. — Group  of  medium-sized  ads, 
devoted  to  merchandise  from  various  depart- 
ments. 


In  spite  of  limited  type  and  printing  facili- 
ties, here  is  a group  of  interesting  ads.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  devoted  to  one  or  two  de- 
partments at  a time,  but  are  so  written  and 
merchandised  as  to  give  the  entire  store  good 
direct  publicity.  It  is  rather  interesting  to  note 
the  style  of  text  employed.  Here  is  a brief  ex- 
cerpt from  an  announcement  of  suitable  Christ- 
mas gifts: 

“Such  presents  as  we  illustrate  and  describe 
here  are  the  proper  sort  to  give.  They  last,  and 
their  usefulness  makes  them  practical  presents 
of  the  best  variety.” 

This  is  not  so  very  different  in  tone  from  the 
average  ad  of  U.  S.  stores  on  the  same  subject, 
but  it  is  a little  different,  and  the  difference  is 
in  favor  of  the  New  Zealand  store.  It  is  so 
eminently  practical  and  direct,  yet  it  makes  a 
subtle  personal  appeal.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  style  of  text  has  a great  influence  on  the 
drawing  power  of  retail  ads,  no  matter  where 
the  store  is  located  on  the  great  globe. 

One  of  the  ads  is  reproduced  on  this  page. 


Specialized  Ads 

“Death  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
TJ  — Group  of  ads  and  booklets  devoted  to  gen- 
eral publicity  and  departmental  merchandising. 


The  ads  range  in  size  from  four-page  folders 
down  to  three  and  four-column  announcements 
varying  in  depth  from  8 to  14  in.  The  larger 
ads  are  interestingly  and  completely  merchan- 
dised and  are  laid  out  and  typed  in  a manner 
typical  of  English  advertising.  The  smaller  ads 
are  more  American  in  style  of  set-up;  some  of 


them  would  easily  pass  for  the  work  of  a truly 
U.  S.  A.  advertising  man,  except  for  certain 
forms  of  diction  and  the  price  terms.  One  of  the 
smaller  ads  is  reproduced  on  this  page.  It  fea- 
tures blousings.  Others  in  the  group  feature 
single  departments,  such  as  men’s  and  boys’  cloth- 
ing, millinery,  neckwear,  and  traveler’s  goods. 

The  booklets,  one  of  which  is  a brief  history 
of  the  business,  are  notably  well  designed  and 
printed. 


Makes  Special  Appeal 

Dlythes,  Ltd.,  Napier,  N.  S.  W.,  Australia. — 
■*-*  A two-column  ad,  containing  ten  items  set 
in  double  measure,  the  chief  caption  of  an  intro- 
ductory, and  a central  illustration. 


The  material  is  unusually  well  organized  as 
to  its  arrangement  and  its  presentation  of  text 
matter.  This  is  the  kind  of  ad  that  usually 
brings  a good  deal  of  direct  business  the  day 
following  its  running  and,  in  addition,  gives  the 
store  a certain  amount  of  prestige — the  quality 
of  merchandise  and  values  offered  considered,  of 
course.  This  particular  ad  is  directed  to  the 
ladies,  the  chief  caption  reading,  “What  a Dismal 
Show  ’Twould  Be  Without  the  Ladies.”  The 
central  selling  idea  in  back  of  it  is  an  Annual 
Style  Show  and  Costume  Display.  It  is  a live, 
interesting  ad,  and  is  reproduced  on  this  page 
as  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  with  limited 
space  in  New  South  Wales. 


Pushes  Men’s  Goods 

RA.  Adams  & Sons,  Patea,  N.  S.  W.,  Aus- 
* tralia. — A three-column,  8-in.  ad  exploit- 
ing men’s  furnishings,  especially  featuring  shirts. 

This  ad  is  evidently  one  of  a series  devoted 
to  merchandise  from  different  departments  of  the 
store,  and  it  contains,  besides  shopping  hints  and 
price  information,  a good  deal  of  shopping  sug- 
gestion which  would  lead  the  men  folks  into  the 
store.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  most  of  the 
ads  of  the  series  of  which  this  one  is  a part 
were  set  in  uniform  display  and  layout  and, 
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THE  WORLD  JUDGES 

A Man  by  his  Clothes 


Send 
for  this 
Sign 
Book 


A Woman  by  her  Looks 


Matthews  Bronze  Signs  are  made  for  use  on  window  ledges,  inside  the 
window,  pilasters,  columns — anywhere,  in  fact,  where  a sign  can  be  used 
to  advantage. 

Before  you  invest  a dollar  in  signs,  p?et  tliis  32-pagre  book  filled 
with  pictures  of  the  kind  of  signs  the  foremost  stores  are  using  to  adver- 
tise their  name,  merchandise  and  service. 

1EWS  & CO.  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


Don’t  spoil  an  artistic  store  front  with  signs  that  do  not  truly  repre- 
sent  you. 

Foremost  stores  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  found  it  wise  to  in- 
stall Matthews  Bronze  Signs,  the  signs  that  “last  a business  lifetime.” 
That  stores  of  this  caliber  have  adonted  Matthews  Bronze  Signs  speaks 
volumes  for  the  merits  of  the  “Sign  Eternal.” 

Forbes  Field  JAS.  H.  MAT! 


Stitt  rut  .'in  in  rft 


iPITTSBURGHS  GMTEST 


i ! 

! 

U 

1 
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flhii 

Norwich  Fixtures 

Are  too  well  known  to  need  eulogizing 

You  will  find  them  on  display 
at  the  following  addresses: 

New  York  - 712  Broadway 

Boston  - 26  Kingston  St. 

ALSO 

at  American  Merchants  Syndicate 
155  East  Superior  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Send  for  a catalog — It's  free. 

The  Norwich  Nickel  & Brass  Co. 

Norwich,  Conn. 


American  Supremacy 


No.  845 


in  Knitted  Coats  is 
found  in  the  wide 
range  of  styles  of 
Gotham  make. 

Now  is  the  time  for 
holiday  preparation. 
Here  you  can  find 
coats  of 

Jersey  Wool 

Angora 

Cashmere 

Mohairs 

Fiber  Silks 

Pure  Silks 

Shetland 

Also  full  line  of 
Scarfs  and  Caps  in 
many  grades  at  all 
prices. 

Angora  Coat,  $7.50 
each ; Scarfs  to 
match,  $24.00  per 
dozen;  Caps,  $15.00 
per  dozen. 


THE  GOTHAM  KNITTING  MILLS 

30-32  West  21st  St.  New  York 


October  7,  1916 
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therefore,  calculated  to  maintain  the  identity  of 
the  store. 

This  method  of  small  space  advertising  is  not 
only  economical  in  that  it  uses  small  quantities 
of  space  at  a time,  but  it  gives  the  store  more 
frequent  advertising  for  the  amount  of  appro- 
priation used  in  a year.  It  is  a particularly 
good  plan  for  small  and  medium-sized  shops  to 
follow. 


Look  Chicagoesque 

John  ORR  & Co.,  Durban,  Natal,  South  Africa. 

- — Three  four-column  ads  devoted  to  special 
merchandising  events.  These  ads  are  set  in  uni- 
form display,  with  detailed  items  and  plentiful 
illustrations  bearing  directly  on  the  goods  de- 
scribed. 


accessories.  Others  are  devoted  to  men’s  goods 
and  special  announcements. 

The  arrangement  in  the  newspaper  ads,  while 
not  sensational  in  the  least,  is  striking  enough 
to  win  immediate  attention.  The  main  idea  in 
layout  is  a section  of  uniform  items  set  in  squares 
with  white  space,  and  the  main  caption  and  chief 
illustration  at  the  top  of  the  ad.  One  of  the 
ads  is  reproduced  on  this  page.  It  is  a rather 
interesting  example  of  striking  and  effective  dis- 
play and  well  utilized  white  space. 

The  catalog  is  about  the  size  of  the  usual 
American  women’s  magazine,  and  it  is  copiously 
illustrated  and  completely  merchandised.  Some 
of  the  illustrations  are  beautiful  examples  of 
color  work.  Altogether,  the  catalog  makes  an 
imposing  appearance. 


Things  you  should 

buy  now  and  why: 


POST  FREE.—  00  Page  Catalogue.  beautifully  tllast rated 
and  carefully  arranged  tor  quick  reference,  seat  Post  Free 
oa  request.  0 0 0*0  WRITE  FOR  ONE  TO-DA  Y. 


SALE  OF 
CURTAINS 


They  are  particularly  well  laid  out  and  have 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  the  ads  character- 
istic of  Chicago,  U.  S.  A.  This  is  a complimen- 
tary characterization,  for  Chicago  advertising  is 
notably  aggressive  and  productive  of  direct  busi- 
ness. The  text  matter  in  the  introductories  is 
well  written  and  is  sensibly  presented.  It 
refers  directly  to  the  merchandising  event  and 
is  worked  out  in  such  a way  as  to  give  the 
reader  a definite  view  as  to  the  merchandising 
event  that  is  going  on  in  the  store. 

One  of  the  ads  is  reproduced  on  this  page  as 
an  example  of  especially  effective  display  and 
layout,  two  things  that  add  to  the  drawing  power 
of  an  ad,  whether  run  in  Chicago  or  on  the 
other  side  of  the  earth. 


“First  Day  Bargains” 

TAavid  Jones,  Ltd.,  Sydney,  Australia. — News- 
paper  ads,  devoted  to  a special  merchandising 
event,  and  a season  catalog,  the  front  and  back  of 
the  latter  done  in  colors. 


DAVID  JONES’ 
SALE 

FIRST  DAT  BARGAINS 
IN  FASHION  SECTIONS 


Some  of  the  newspaper  ads  feature  special 
offerings  in  general  utilities  and  exploit  particu- 
larly fashion  sections — ready-to-wear  and  dress 


Powerful  Introductory 

C leghorn  & Harris,  Ltd.,  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa. — An  eight-column  10-in.  ad  devoted 
to  season  merchandising  in  various  lines. 

The  ad  is  set  in  small-point  black-face  type, 
with  cuts  and  item  sections  occupying  about  half 
of  the  space  respectively,  thus  giving  the  type 
area  somewhat  the  characteristic  of  a catalog 
page.  The  ad,  however,  has  all  the  appearance 
of  a distinctly  newspaper  ad,  and,  incidentally, 
we  are  informed  that  it  brought  excellent  returns. 

The  introductory  is  interesting  as  an  example 
of  how  admen  in  quarters  of  the  globe  distant 
from  the  United  States  bring  out  their  ideas  in 
introductory  matter.  This  introductory  consists 
largely  of  a dissertation  on  foresight  and  con- 
centration as  they  are  applied  to  sensible  shop- 
ping. There  is  also  a paragraph  on  reciproca- 
tion, which  has  to  do  with  the  store’s  merchandis- 
ing and  selling  policy. 

The  merchandise  descriptions  are  designed  to 
give  the  important  features  of  the  goods,  with 
the  price,  and,  in  most  cases,  the  cuts  used 
illustrate  the  garment  article  described. 


IRRESISTIBLE  STYLES!  INVINCIBLE  VALUES! 


The  ad  is  reproduced  on  this  page  as  an  inter- 
esting example  of  advertising  from  a vicinity 
far  removed  from  what  is  considered  the  home 
of  characteristic  retail  advertising,  i.e.,  the 
United  States.  The  ad  would  sell  goods  here 
just  as  well  as  in  South  Africa,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  goods  would  back  up  the  ads  just 
as  well  here  as  there. 


Good  Small-Space  Ads 

Morey  & Son,  New  Plymouth,  N.  S.  W.,  Aus- 
tralia.—A group  of  small  ads,  set  in  two- 
column  and  three  column  widths.  Each  ad  in 
this  group  brings  out  the  merits  of  the  merchan- 
dise and  service  in  one  or  two  single  departments 
of  the  store. 

One  ad  deals  with  fabrics,  another  with  under- 
wear and  furnishings,  another  with  linens  ami 
damasks,  another  with  home  fittings,  another 
with  ready-to-wear,  and  so  on  through  the  entire 
range  of  departments.  For  small  space  ads  these 
are  laid  out  so  as  to  get  the  best  effect  of  the  chief 
captions  and  illustrations. 

A series  of  this  kind,  run  steadily,  ought  to 
bring  in  good  returns  for  the  money  spent. 


Look  Businesslike 

W McKay  & Son,  Nelson,  N.  S.  W.,  Aus- 
* tralia. — A group  of  ads  each  two  columns 
in  width  and  10  in.  deep,  and  each  referring  to 
some  special  line  carried  in  the  store.  A series 
of  advertisements  carried  out  in  this  way  fur- 
nishes a very  valuable  method  for  keeping  up 


interest  in  the  store’s  merchandise  and  assuring 
a steady  day  by  day  trade. 

There  is  nothing  about  the  ads,  excepting  the 


store’s  signature  and  address,  which  would  indi- 
cate that  they  were  written  and  published  on 
the  lower  side  of  the  globe.  They  are  interesting 
looking  and,  certainly,  are  businesslike.  One  of 
the  ads  is  reproduced  on  this  page. 


An  Interesting  Group 

T)oston  Store,  Erie,  Pa. — Group  of  ads,  de- 
■*-'  voted  to  different  merchandising  events,  in- 
cluding a page  announcing  new  fall  fashion 
goods. 

One  of  the  ads  exploits  wedding  gifts;  an- 
other features  the  outing  departments,  another  is 
devoted  to  Saturday  specials,  and  so  on — every 
ad  has  something  definite  as  a basis. 


BOSTON  STORE  BOSTON  STORE 

Announcing 

Formal  Showing  and  Exposition  of 

JVeh>  Fashions -Season  of. Autumn  1<}16 

WEDNESDAY.  THURSDAY.  FRIDAY 
September  13th,  14th  and  15th 


The  page  devoted  to  fashions  is  exceptionally 
well  done  from  the  standpoint  both  of  display 
and  of  text  matter.  The  latter  conveys  real  style 
news  in  an  interesting  manner. 

The  fashion  ad  is  reproduced  on  this  page. 

Ads  sent  in  for  criticism  should  be  so  marked 
as  to  indicate  that  they  are  sent  in  either  by  the 
adman  or  by  a member  of  the  management  of  the 
store  publishing  the  announcement. 
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SPECIALLY  PRICED  This  Season’s  Choice  Sample  WAX  FIGURES 


MOUNTING  43A. 


Highest  grade — guaranteed  for  wear  and  latest  correct 

form  shapes 


We  have  eighteen  beautiful  artistically 
sculptured  size  16  year  misses’  wax 
figures  to  close.  They  have  half  wax 
adjustable  arms — assorted  color  natural 
hair  and  eyes — flesh  finished  hand-carved 
wood  legs  with  adjustable  cast  metal  tops 
and  invisible  supports.  Price,  Special, 
$35.00  complete,  for  these  samples. 
($50.00  is  our  regular  price.) 


We  have  twenty-eight  attractively 
beautiful  girls’  wax  figures  in  4,  6,  8 and 
10  year  sizes,  in  assorted  color  natural 
long  curly  hair — half  wax  arms — hand 
carved  flesh  finished  wood  legs,  with  iron 
last  shoes  (stand  without  support). 
Price,  including  pumps,  $30.00.  Your 
choice  of  any  size  that  we  may  have  in 
this  sample  lot.  (Our  average  price, 
$45.00.) 


BfeANKEt 

. 1 DISPLAY  FIXTURE  COMPANY.  NEW  Y0RK.1 


MANUFACTURERS 

“ Highest  Grade  Only  ” 

Wax  Figures— Display  Fixtures — Forms 

733  & 735  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 

(One  Block  from  Wanamaker’s) 


N.  B. — Orders  will  be  shipped  according  to  rotation  they  are  received 
and  FRANKEL  insurance  that  you  will  be  absolutely  pleased  accom- 
panies every  sale. 

ESTABLISHED  1888 


MOUNTING  75. 


DOMINATION ! 

DOMINATION ! ! 

MINNICH  BALING  PRESSES 
dominate  the  waste 
field  from  paper  to 
iron. 

MINNICH  BALING  PRESSES 
dominate  the  Dry 
Goods  and  Depart- 
ment store  field  and 
take  proper  care  of 
your  waste  paper, 
cutting  out  the  fire 
risk  and  coining  dollars  for  you. 

A MINNICH  BALING  PRESS  selected  with  a 
knowledge  of  your  store  needs  will  be  a 
continuous  paying  investment,  with  no 
cost  for  upkeep. 

MINNICH  BALING  PRESSES  are  endorsed  by  Fire 
Underwriters  and  every  user  from  ocean 
to  ocean. 

Write  today  for  catalogue  and  booklet,  “The 
Best  Evidence  in  the  World  ” and  let  us 
send  your  MINNICH  on  THIRTY  DAYS’ 
FREE  TRIAL. 

MINNICH  MACHINE  WORKS 

Makers  of  Baling  Presses  for  all  purposes 

Landisville,  Pa. 


Now  Is  the  Time  to 
Buy  Metal  Display 
Fixtures  for  Fall  and 
Holiday  Use. 


We  Make  and  Sell  the  Best 
Fixtures  for  the  Money. 

If  in  Need  of  Any  You  Can- 
not Afford  to  Overlook 
Our  Line. 

We  guarantee  perfect  satisfac- 
tion both  as  to  price  and  quality. 

No.  492  Handbag  Stand,  with 
sign  holder  is  not  only  one  of  the 
best  fixtures  for  displaying  hand- 
bags, but  its  construction  pre- 
vents shoplifters  from  easily  re- 
moving the  goods  thereon.  This 
fixture  has  eight  sections,  hold- 
ing from  4 to  6 handbags  to  a 
section,  enabling  you  to  display  from  32  to  48  handbags.  Height  36 
inches  on  an  8-inch  base  and  J/Zj-inch  standard.  Any  finish  desired. 

Price,  each  - - - - $4.00 

Two  in  one  shipment  - - $7.50 

Thousands  of  our  sign  holders  are  sold 
every  month  to  the  leading  dry  goods  and 
department  stores  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Send  for  our  catalogue,  which  shows  over 
30  different  styles,  as  well  as  the  best  line  of 
other  display  fixtures  for  the  money. 

No.  314  Frame  Sign  Holder,  holding  sign 
7x11,  is  one  of  the  most  economical  holders 
you  can  buy.  It  is  made  10,  12  and  15" 

high,  6-inch  pressed  steel  base.  Finished  in 
any  finish  desired. 

Price,  per  dozen  - - $6.50 

THE  D.  J.  HEAGANY  MFG.  CO. 

Original  Mail  Order  Fixture  House 

1121  W.  Washington  Blvd. 

Chicago,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 


THIS  HOLDER  HOLDS  SIGN 
SIZE  *7X11  SHEET 


So.  :ti4 
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The  Wide-Awake  Retailing  Page 


Real  Leadership  and  Dominance  in  Retailing  Is  Based  on  Construe 
tive  Ideas  and  Methods  in  Store  Service 


EXCELLENT  service  is  one  phase  of 
retail-store  leadership. 

Every  retail  institution  seeks  to  lead 
in  its  local  field.  It  seeks  leadership  be- 
cause in  leadership  lies  the  greatest  op- 
portunity for  growth  in  volume  and  in- 
crease in  general  profit.  The  store  that 
covets  leadership  is  fortunate  if  its  exec- 
utive heads  have  the  clearest  idea  of  what 
constitutes  real  leadership.  And  leader- 
ship, institutional  or  personal,  consists,  in 
the  broadest  sense,  in  service — well  estab- 
lished, consistent,  perfectly  developed  serv- 
ice. 

What  Good  Service  Is 

Selling  the  most  goods  in  a year  does 
not  imply  the  best  service.  Selling  the 
best  goods  for  the  money  does  not  amount 
to  the  best  service.  Giving  the  biggest 
value  for  the  money  does  not  constitute 
good  service.  But  a system  of  selling  that 
embodies  all  of  these,  and  in  addition  an 
understanding  of  the  shopping  needs,  tend- 
encies and  limitations  of  a clientele,  con- 
stitutes good  service.  This  is  really  con- 
structive service,  the  kind  that  saves  time, 
energy,  patience,  and  even  money  for  the 
customer.  And  it  is  important  that  a 
store’s  service  not  only  does  these  things, 
but  that  customers  know  it  does  them. 

Frequently  a store  does  not  get  full 
credit  for  the  excellence  of  its  service. 
Work  your  service  up  to  a point  as  near 
perfection  as  possible,  and  then  work  up 
ways  and  means  to  show  the  public  how 
perfect  your  service  is.  This  is  service 
dominance,  in  the  real  sense. 

Special  Kinds  of  Leadership 

After  service  comes  merchandise,  so 
far  as  the  customer  is  concerned.  Every 
store  strives  for  the  best — theoretically  at 
least — in  all  departments.  And  that  is  a 
step  toward  leadership.  But  there  is  not  a 
store  in  any  town  or  city  where  there  are 
several  stores  but  leads  in  some  one  line. 
It  may  be  in  carpets  and  rugs,  in  house- 
ware,  in  domestics,  in  millinery,  in  waists, 
or  what  not.  But  it  is  in  something;  and 
dominance  in  one  department  is  the  begin- 
ning of  dominance  in  the  field,  natural 
growth  and  development  considered. 

If  you  dominate  in  your  vicinity  in  one 
big  line,  your  chances  are  good  to  domi- 
nate in  another,  and  still  another,  until 
finally  yours  is  the  leading  store  in  the 
town. 

Departmental  Leadership  Counts 

When  a store  sells  more  pianos  or  more 
houseware  than  any  other  store  it  is  a sign 
that  in  one  department  the  best  buying 


and  selling  methods,  the  best  advertising 
and  display  methods,  the  best  hiring  and 
training  methods,  are  being  applied  to  the 
best  goods.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  store 
has  a good  pace  setter  right  within  its  own 
walls,  a pace  setter  toward  the  constructive 
building  of  big  business.  This  is  one  of 
the  benefits  of  departmental  or  special 
domination. 

Then  there  is  an  additional  benefit : 
good  business  and  good  regular  profit  that 
increases  steadily  and  surely  in  that  par- 
ticular department. 

Ads  That  Dominate 

More  than  one  store  that  enjoys  leader- 
ship in  its  community  can  trace  its  ad- 
vance back  to  advertising  that  dominates — 
dominates  in  looks,  in  informative  text,  in 
good  merchandising,  and  in  news  interest. 
Even  a poorly  merchandised  ad  will  draw, 
in  spite  of  bad  merchandising,  if  it  looks 
attractive  and  reads  interestingly.  This 
being  true — and  every  adman  knows  it  is 
true — an  ad  that  is  good  in  every  way  will 
surely  draw  well,  if  merchandise  condi- 
tions in  the  store  are  as  they  should  be. 

One  good  ad,  however,  is  not  enough, 
but  a plan  of  campaign  that  amounts  to  a 
year’s  series  of  good  ads  will,  in  time, 
bring  leadership  in  the  matter  of  local 
retail  publicity. 

Be  First  in  the  Newspapers 

Start  out  with  the  determination  to 
make  your  ads  dominate  in  your  local  field, 
inaugurate  a system  of  copy,  illustration, 
type  display,  layout  and  merchandising 
that  no  one  can  easily  equal  or  imitate,  and 
the  newspaper  page  that  your  ad  runs  on 
every  day  will  look  like  your  newspaper 
page,  even  though  the  ad  is  the  smallest 
one  on  the  page. 

Stores  that  start  doing  this  to-day  in 
some  centers  will  find  a clear  field,  for  the 
average  retail  ad  does  not  dominate,  either 
in  looks  or  quality,  especially  in  the  smaller 
cities. 

Get  Forward  in  Equipment 

There  is  a store  in  a city  of  100,000  in 
the  Central  West  that  owes  its  leadership 
to  its  modern  equipment  and  the  practical 
beauty  of  its  departments.  It  carries  no 
better  goods  than  any  other  store,  and  its 
service  is  no  better,  but  its  store  building 
and  its  equipment  dominate.  It  draws 
trade  by  sheer  force  of  good  equipment, 
attractive  surroundings  and  convenient  ar- 
rangement; and  it  has  not  laid  out  any 
extravagant  amount  of  money  on  equip- 
ment, either;  but  it  has  used  up  a lot  of 
good  taste  and  discriminating  judgment. 
It  is  gradually  outdistancing  all  its  com- 
petition in  the  field,  and  all  by  fair,  con- 
sistent means. 

There  are  many  types  of  department- 
store  supremacy,  and  good  appearance  is 
one  of  the  best. 


Another  type  of  leadership  might  be 
named  experience  supremacy — the  ability 
to  make  use  of  good  advice  offered  by  loyal 
customers.  Many  otherwise  progressive 
stores  are  weak  on  this  point. 

Experience,  while  the  most  expensive 
teacher,  is  the  most  enlightening.  A de- 
partment store  grows  and  broadens  and 
develops  by  taking  account  of  its  triumphs 
and  its  failures.  Its  little  mistakes,  if 
noted  and  corrected,  serve  as  stepping- 
stones  to  good  standing  with  a big  clien- 
tele. 

But  many  stores  are  sadly  lacking  in 
little  things,  and  this  is  a disparaging  com- 
mentary on  the  organization  methods  of 
big  stores  especially.  Too  often  they  are 
negative  methods  instead  of  positive  meth- 
ods. Such  stores  try  to  retrieve  on  bad 
judgment  or  bad  method  by  reducing  the 
selling  force  in  number  (or  by  curtailing  the 
payroll  when  a slump  comes. 

One  of  the  biggest  stores  in  the  coun- 
try, one  whose  ads  are  fairly  saturated 
with  unfounded  claims  for  fine  treatment 
of  its  salespeople  and  its  customers,  is 
every  day  losing  charge  customers  of  the 
best  kind  because  it  refuses  to  profit  by 
well-meant  and  well-directed  complaints 
from  its  customers.' 

And  it  refuses  because  its  system  of 
handling  mail  is  archaic. 

Got  Suggestions  by  Mail 

A customer  recently — one  whose  family 
spends  hundreds  of  dollars  a year  with 
this  store — took  the  trouble  to  write  a 
three-page  letter  to  its  head,  commenting, 
in  a tactful  and  constructive  way,  on  some 
of  the  store’s  shortcomings  in  service,  mer- 
chandise and  methods. 

The  letter  was  directed  to  the  manag- 
ing head  of  the  house,  a member  of  the 
firm,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  busi- 
ness. He  glanced  over  the  letter  just  cas- 
ually enough  to  discover  a word  or  a 
phrase  here  and  there  about  “poor  serv- 
ice,” “discourtesy,”  “lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  store,”  and  decided  the  letter  was  one 
of  the  hundred  complaining  about  an  in- 
dividual purchase.  He  therefore  turned  it 
over,  without  reading,  to  a so-called  Com- 
plaint Department,  which  is,  in  reality, 
nothing  more  than  an  excuse  department, 
whose  motto  is  “Get  out  of  it,  if  you  can.” 

A Stereotyped  Reply 

The  reply  that  came  back  to  the  sender 
of  the  letter  was  the  stereotyped  request  to 
call  and  “we  will  see  what  we  can  do.” 
The  writer  of  the  letter  called,  but  the 
store  did  not  “see  what  it  could  do.”  It 
did  not  get  the  opportunity. 

The  writer  demanded  an  interview 
with  the  man  to  whom  his  letter  was  ad- 
dressed. The  interview  was  given,  and  he 
stated  his  reasons  for  writing.  He  pointed 
out  that  he  thought  a progressive  house 
would  welcome  constructive  criticism  of 
its  methods,  and  would  also  welcome  con- 
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Make  the  Old 
Store  New  with 


CORCO 

METAL  CEILINGS 


To  keep  the  new  store  new  or  to  make  the  old  store 
new  is  a problem  easily  solved  with  Corco  Metal 
Ceilings. 

There’s  a style  to  make  a low  ceiling  appear  higher, 
another  to  give  breadth  to  a narrow  space  and  others 
to  give  depth  where  depth  is  lacking. 

A portfolio  of  designs  will  bring  these  facts  out  clearly. 

Write  our  nearest  address  for  your  copy. 


Wheeling  Corrugating  Company 

WHEELING,  WEST  VA. 

Branch  Offices  and  Stores 

NEW  YORK  CITY  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  ‘CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Exporting  Headquarters,  New  York  City 
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structive  praise,  for  it  transpired  that  in 
his  comments  he  had  spoken  very  highly 
of  one  phase  of  the  store’s  service — deliv- 
ery and  ’phone  orders. 

But  the  head  of  the  house,  in  his  casual 
glancing,  had  overlooked  this.  The  writer 
of  the  letter  told  the  merchant  that  he  had 
written  the  letter  as  a last  resort  for  get- 
ting the  treatment  which  would  permit  him 
to  continue  trading  with  that  store,  and  not 
merely  to  find  fault  with  the  organization 
of  a business  that  is  difficult  to  manage  at 
best.  Incidentally,  he  bade  the  store  good- 
by  right  then,  and  permanently. 

What  the  Head  Did 

The  store  head  was  disgruntled  at  the 
thoughtful  ex-customer,  and,  true  to  his 
type,  was  enraged  at  his  subordinates — 
enraged  at  them  for  his  own  mistake.  He 
called  them  in,  in  the  order  of  importance, 
and  discharged  them,  one  at  a time.  He 
did  this  after  pointing  out  that  store  ex- 
pense was  getting  so  high  he  could  not 
tolerate  inefficient  help.  He  overlooked 
completely  the  biggest  lesson  in  the  inci- 
dent— that  rising  costs  of  doing  business 
in  his  store  ivere  due  to  bad  management, 
not  to  bad  help — although  there  was  some 
bad  help,  too,  due  also  to  poor  manage- 
ment. 

This  merchant  will  always  lose  cus- 
tomers, and  his  rising  costs  will  always 
come  from  the  added  expense  of  hiring 
and  training  new  help  and  loading  the 
extra  cost  on  to  the  customer  in  order  to 
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retrieve  the  loss.  He  has  the  wrong  idea 
and  the  wrong  method. 

Start  with  Practical  Systems 

He  needs,  first  of  all,  a good  system  of 
handling  important  mail.  Then  he  needs 
a new  supply  of  commonsense  and  a new 
sense  of  proportion.  Also  he  needs  sin- 
cerity, for  in  his  ads  he  claims  to  accord 
to  his  customers  something  he  is  unwilling 
to  grant  in  actual  practice — fair  treatment. 
He  merely  pleads  for  credit  on  a point  on 
which  he  does  not  deserve  any  considera- 
tion. 

The  incident  cited  is  an  authentic  one, 
but  it  occurs  in  many  more  stores  than 
the  one  spoken  of  here.  Does  it  occur  in 
yours?  Do  you  resent  constructive  criti- 
cism from  loyal  customers? 

Do  you  turn  important  mail  over  to 
subordinates?  Do  you  discharge  them  be- 
cause they  cannot  make  clogged  business 
machinery  work  smoothly?  You  had  bet- 
ter change'  your  system,  if  you  do. 

The  spirit  of  business  to-day  is  sincere 
service,  not  service  that  is  only  apparently 
sincere. 

♦ 

For  Subscriber  Only 

Any  article  or  line  of  merchandise  described 
or  illustrated  in  the  Economist  is  referred  to  or 
shown  solely  in  the  interests  of  the  retailer.  Is 
it  new  in  itself?  Does  it  faithfully  represent  a 
new  tendency?  Is  it  trade  news  that  the  retailer 
ought  to  know?  These  are  among  the  acid  tests 
applied  by  the  editor  to  every  item  that  goes  into 
our  reading  pages. 
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Business  men  can  aid  materially  in  re- 
moving one  of  the  contributing  causes  of 
our  annual  fire  waste  by  inculcating  the 
importance  of  due  precautions  against  fire. 


Retailers  -should  foster  the  continuance 
of  demand  for  the  newer  articles  by  keep- 
ing out  unworthy  grades  or  imitations.  It 
is  the  novel  line  on  which  money  is  made ; 
not  the  “trade  footballs.” 


The  value  of  the  multi-page  ad  as  a re- 
sult-producer is  doubtful,  while,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  such  announcements 
may  contain  the  seeds  of  serious  trouble 
for  retailers  and  for  manufacturers. 


In  various  ways  the  retailer  benefits 
by  discounting  his  bills.  He  thus  obtains 
a very  high  rate  of  interest  for  his  money, 
and,  moreover,  those  known  to  be  prompt 
payers  often  get  advantages  not  offered  in- 
discriminately. 


The  greater  percentage  of  charge 
“sales”  which  do  not  stick,  as  compared 
with  the  cash  “sales”  that  come  back,  is 
worth  considering  on  its  own  account,  as 
well  as  in  connection  with  the  oft-raised 
question  whether  selling  all  goods  for 
cash  only  is  preferable  to  doing  some 
charge  business. 


No.  21 — Appeal  to  Masculine  Vanity 

The  idea  employed  in  window  No.  1 6 for  approaching  woman  on  her  weak  side  is  here  used  for  inducing  men  to  recog- 
nize the  value  of  the  style  element  in  apparel.  The  men’s  figures  in  silhouette  in  the  background  catch  the  eye  and  create  a 
desire  for  the  merchandise,  and  this  is  strengthened  by  the  attractive  grouping  of  the  clothing  and  accessories.  This  window 
is  from  the  store  of  David  Jones,  Ltd.,  Sydney,  Australia,  and  is  the  work  of  Albert  Gregory,  display  manager. 

Recurriendo  a la  Vanidad  Masculina 

La  idea  empleada  en  la  vidriera  numero  1 6,  para  interesar  a la  mujer  "por  su  lado  flaco"  se  usa  aquf  tambien  para  inducir 
al  hombre  a reconocer  la  importancia  de  la  moda  en  su  vestido.  Las  figuras  de  hombres,  en  silueta,  en  el  fondo,  atraen  en  el 
acto  la  mirada  y hacen  brotar  el  deseo  de  comprar  los  productos,  lo  cual  se  intensifica  con  una  atractiva  agrupacion  de  trajes. 
Esta  vidriera  es  del  almacen  de  David  Jones,  Ltd.,  de  Sydney,  Australia,  y fue  arreglada  por  su  director  de  exhibiciones,  Albert 
Gregory. 
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Sherman  Shoe  Co. 

Haverhill,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
Roger  Sherman,  Jr.,  President 

We  ship  all  over  the  world 


Linings  without  wrinkles 
Exclusive  styles  for  the  bet- 
ter stores 
Made  to  order 
Prices  right 

Anything  new — we  make  it 
Case  orders  solicited — try  us 
today 

Our  slogan — Style,  Merchan- 
dise and  Service 
Nothing"  but  turns. 


EFECTOS  BAJOS 


Forros  que  no  se  arrugan 
Estilos  esclusivos  para  tien- 
das  superiores 
Se  hacen  sobre  medida 
Precios  equitativos 
Si  hay  alguna  novedad — 
nosotros  la  fabricamos 
Solicitamos  ordenes  por  ca- 
jones — y enviela  hay  mismo 
Nuestro  lema:  Estilo,  Mer- 
cancia  v Servicio 
Fabricamos  solamente  turns. 
Hacemos  embarques  a todas 
partes  del  mundo 


TURN  BOOTS 

and 

LOW  EFFECTS 


STYLE 

FOUR 

EIGHTY 

SIX 

VAMP 

Dull  kid. 

TOP 

85^-in.  Schmidt’s  Cream 
Chiffon  Calf. 

BUTTONS 

16  pearl  rivet. 

HEEL 

Wood  covered  Louis  with 
aluminum  plate. 

SOLE 

Turn.  Square 
edge.  Bevel 
shank. 


AN 

5NDE 

COMPANY  1 


I 


. 
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Value  of  Right  Views  in  Shoe  Selling 

Clear  Survey  of  Their  Respective  Duties  and  Selling  Fields  Will  Help  Pro- 
prietor and  Salesman  in  Keeping  Up  Sales 


MUST  the  salesmen  know  the  goods 
and  the  customers  in  order  to  make 
sales  and  hold  trade  for  his  store? 
Must  the  head  of  the  department  know 
the  market,  the  local  business  conditions, 
and  the  vital  points  about  store  opera- 
tion? 

Yes,  they  must  know  the  things  above 
mentioned.  They  must  know  them  re- 
spectively, and  each  must  know  what  the 
other  knows.  Each  must  have  the  same 
viewpoint  and  the  same  information. 
Why?  Because  both  serve  the  customer. 
The  department  head  buys  the  shoes,  the 
salesman  sells  them.  How  can  a sales- 
man sell  goods  as  they  should  be  sold  if 
he  has  no  idea  of  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  bought  in  the  market  and 
of  those  under  which  they  are  handled 
in  the  department?  He  cannot — and  he 
does  not. 

Where  shoes  are  sold  most  advantage- 
ously to  the  customer  and  to  the  store  the 
salesman  feels  the  spirit  of  the  business, 
just  as  if  the  business  were  his  own.  He 
knows  what  the  goods  cost;  otherwise,  he 
has  an  imaginary,  and  perhaps  a wholly 
erroneous,  idea  as  to  their  value.  Yet  he 
must  have  a definite  idea  of  value  if  he  is 
to  give  his  customer  the  correct  idea  of 
value. 

One  Customer’s  Trade 

Take,  for  example,  the  possibilities  in- 
volved in  the  trade  of  one  steady  cus- 
tomer, if  properly  handled.  Study  it  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  department  buyer, 


who  really  analyzes  his  business  and  makes 
sure  that  his  salespeople  understand  that 
analysis. 

There  are  some  store  proprietors  and 
some  department  heads  who  do  this — 
some,  but  not  many.  We  know  of  one 
who  does  it.  He  is  the  shoe  buyer  for  a 
department  store  in  the  West.  He  has 
sold  shoes  for  twenty-two  years  in  that 
same  store — quite  a long  time  for  a man 
to  remain  in  one  store. 

The  town  has  something  over  30,000 
population.  The  store  is  the  oldest  in  the 
town,  and  it  is  the  leader  in  general  busi- 
ness. Its  shoe  department  was  started 
thirty  years  ago ; so  it  is  eight  years  older 
than  the  buyer’s  connection  with  it. 

The  Analysis 

The  town  has  grown  in  these  twenty- 
two  years  in  the  ways  in  which  towns 
usually  grow — by  newcomers  (individuals 
and  families)  and  by  the  birth  of  chil- 
dren. 

The  department  head  has  two  books  of 
statistics.  One  deals  with  newcomers  from 
other  cities,  possibilities — that  are  full 
grown  so  far  as  buying  power  goes.  The 
other  book  deals  with  families  that  are 
more  or  less  established  as  citizens.  He 
asks  his  salespeople  to  read  these  books 
several  times  a year. 

Households  and  Families 

He  figures  that  in  his  city  of  30,000  peo- 
ple there  are  5000  distinct  households — 
an  average  of  five  people  to  the  household 
or  family.  He  figures,  too,  that  in  their 
number  none  of  these  households  are  sta- 
tionary. Some  of  them  are  getting  smaller 
through  death,  removal,  and  so  on.  Some 
are  getting  larger,  due  to  the  activities  of 
the  stork  and  by  reason  of  additions  in 
other  ways.  Records  of  births  are  easy 


to  get  from  the  county  officials.  The  gen- 
eral population  is  given  by  the  United 
States  census. 

An  Interesting  Idea 

This  department  head’s  little  book 
works  out  very  well.  But  it  is  his  method 
of  figuring  on  family  business  that  is  most 
interesting  to  him  and  to  his  salesmen. 

He  takes  as  an  illustration  a family  of 
man  and  wife  twenty  years  ago.  They 
had  been  married  two  years  when  the  book 
record  begins.  (This  illustration  is  the 
record  of  one  of  his  established  customers, 
of  course.) 

At  the  beginning  they  buy,  these  two 
people,  five  pairs  of  shoes  each  during  the 
year.  At  an  average  price  of  $3  a pair — 
and  prices  average  much  higher  now — 
their  shoe  trade  amounts  to  $30  a year. 
That  is  quite  a little  money  from  one 
small  family.  It  will  amount  to  $600  in 
twenty  years,  if  the  family  gets  no  big- 
ger. 

The  Family  Grows 

But  it  does  get  bigger.  Within  five 
years  three  children  are  born.  The  father 
and  mother  still  wear  shoes.  The  children 
soon  begin  to  wear  them.  By  the  time  the 
youngest  child  is  ten  years  old  there  is 
a family  of  five,  all  needing  and  wearing 
shoes — more  than  one  pair  each  a year, 
certainly. 

For  argument’s  sake,  say  the  children 
use  four  pairs  a year  each,  at  an  average 
price  of  $1.50.  That  amounts  to  $18  a 
year.  Provided  the  parents  are  still  spend- 
ing $30  a year,  there  is  $48  a year  shoe 
money  for  some  store  in  any  one  year. 
And  part  of  it  goes  on  a certain  salesman’s 
book. 

There  are  five  retail  shoe  stores  in  the 
town.  If  each  got  a fifth  of  the  trade, 


What  Shoe  Salespeople  Ought  to  Know 
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How  to  ascertain  the  customer’s  wants  by  a brief  intro- 
ductory conversation. 

Know  the  different  types  of  feet  and  the  type  of  shoe 
that  each  requires. 

Ability  to  discover  quickly  the  condition  of  the  customer’s 

foot  on  removing  the  shoe detect  weakness,  corns,  bunions, 

etc. — is  a great  help  in  giving  satisfaction. 

Knowledge  of  shoe  accessories,  arch  supporters,  bunion 
protectors,  foot-powders,  etc.,  will  aid  you  in  the  above  direc- 
tion and  in  advising  their  purchase.  For  example,  a foot  with 
a falling  arch  will  gradually  press  down  the  arch  in  the  shoe 
and  the  foot  will  lengthen,  so  that  soon  the  shoe  will  become 
too  short,  although  apparently  correctly  fitted  at  the  start. 

Keep  posted  as  to  style  and  novelty  tendencies  in  men’s  as 
well  as  women’s  footwear.  Such  knowledge  will  often  enable 
you  to  sell  more  shoes. 


Women’s  footwear  styles  depend  on  the  styles  in  women  s 
dress.  Study,  therefore,  the  fashions  of  the  day,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  length  and  width  of  the  skirt  and  the 
dominating  colors  in  women’s  suits,  dresses  and  coats. 

Know  the  different  kinds  of  leathers  and  their  wearing 
qualities  under  various  conditions,  so  as  to  be  able  to  instruct 
the  customer  as  to  the  care  of  the  shoe  which  is  purchased. 

Be  familiar  with  the  various  substitutes  for  leather. 

Keep  informed  as  to  the  conditions  which  cause  price 
changes. 

Letting  the  customer  handle  a shoe  which  is  under  con- 
sideration while  you  are  seeking  another  pair  gives  the  cus- 
tomer a better  chance  to  decide. 

Advise  each  customer  to  own  at  least  one  pair  of  trees, 
as  tending  to  preserve  the  shape  of  the  shoe,  give  it  greater 
durability  and  make  it  more  comfortable  to  the  wearer. 


IIMIHIUmi 


Department  heads  who  desire  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  salespeople  will  cut  out  this  unusually  broadening 
and  helpful  summary  and  post  it  where  all  their  assistants  can  see  it. 
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And  it’s  an  endorsement  which  means 
much  — from  these  clever  artists  of 
America  s greatest  spectacular  produc- 
tion. 

For  no  other  condition  of  shoe  service 
equals  the  demand  of  the  stage  for 
style,  quality,  serviceability. 

Shoes  of  “F.  B.  & C.”  White  Wash- 
able Glazed  Kid  dominate  the  shoe 
situation  today.  It  is  the  only  leather 
that  “Fits  on  the  foot  like  a glove 
on  the  hand  ” and  the  only  leather 
that  needs  no  mussy  cleansers. 

Insist  upon  your  shoe  manufacturer 
attaching  the  “F.  B.  & C.”  tags  to 
shoes  you  purchase. 

Upon  request  we  will  furnish  names  of 
prominent  manufacturers  who  are  now 
using  “F.  B.  &C.”  Kid  and  attaching 
the  tags. 


all  that,  bat  what  appeals  to  us  is 
the  easy  way  they’re  cleaned — no 
mussy  stuff  to  rub  off.” 


& 


UW  e have  both  boupht  street  shoes 
of  ‘F.  B.  & C*  White  Washable 
Glazed  Kid  because  our  stale  shoes 
were  so  wonderfully  satisfactory.” 


“ Perfect ! How  else  can  I describe 
these  shoes  of  your  'F.  B.  & C.' 
White  Washable  Glazed  Kid ? So 

trim  and  smooth  and  chic I And  so 
easy  to  clean.” 


.WfflTl  WASfr3Ae,(LE 
<SLA2I®  W 

EY  ALL  TK1I  SKATItRS 


F.  B1  umen  th  al  Company 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 

“The  largest  manufacturers  in  the  of  GlaZed  Kid,  and 

the  largest  consumers  in  the  of  bigh  class  raw  material. ” 

Output:  EXCEEDING  180,000  skms  per  week. 

“The  Record  Output  of  the  World.” 
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there  are  a thousand  families  for  each.  If 
each  family  spends  $48  a year,  that  is  $48,- 
000  in  shoe  trade  for  each  store.  A lot  of 
money!  Yes,  indeed.  And  in  a town  like 
the  one  in  question  the  average  for  shoes 
per  family  is  much  greater  than  $48  a 
year.  Especially  has  it  been  greater  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years. 

Furthermore,  the  business  of  the  town 
is  not  equally  divided  between  the  five 
stores.  Some  of  the  stores  get  a third 
more  business  than  others  do. 

But  that  is  not  the  question.  This  is 
about  a shoe  department  head’s  data  book. 
He  contends  that  though  his  figures  are  a 
bit  stiff  and  formal,  it  is  worth  his  while 
to  cultivate  his  customers,  worth  his  en- 
ergy to  keep  their  business  as  they  branch 
out  numerically  from  two  to  five,  to  six,  to 
seven — all  with  feet,  and  all  with  recurring 
shoe  needs. 

Other  Fields  of  Trade 

Then,  besides  the  regular  business, 
there  is  rural  trade  and  transient  trade. 

All  of  these  people  buy  shoes.  He  gets 
some  of  this  business — a good  deal  of  it, 
in  fact. 

And  the  reason  he  gets  it  is  because  he 
studies  the  shoe  possibilities  of  his  town, 
and  applies  what  rules  he  can  deduce  from 
his  study.  And  he  sees  that  his  salesmen 
study  the  possibilities  also. 

Anyway,  he  thinks  it  has  given  him  the 
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lead  in  his  town.  There  is  no  doubt  it 
has  helped. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  figures,  for  they 
would  vary  from  year  to  year.  It  is  not 
what  they  tell  as  figures.  It  is  what  they 
suggest.  They  suggest  keeping  track  of  a 
customer,  once  he  has  become  a customer. 

They  suggest  keeping  accurate  account 
of  every  pair  the  customer  buys  from  the 
first  time  forward.  They  suggest  ideas 
for  getting  the  new  business  that  is  likely 
to  grow  from  this  new  customer. 

They  suggest  a guiding  program  in 
buying  for  a new  season.  They  suggest 
new  ideas  for  expanding  the  business. 

It  is  not  a bad  idea — this  hobby  of  fig- 
uring out  how  a shoe  customer  grows.  It 
surely  must  be  interesting  to  you,  Mr. 
Shoe  Retailer,  to  you,  Mr.  Department 
Buyer.  The  right  view  of  possibilities  is 
what  you  need,  and  it  is  what  your  sales- 
men need.  Get  it,  and  give  it  to  them  ! 
♦ 

Dies  on  Way  Home 

Secretary-Treasurer  of  Portland  (Ore.)  Firm 
Victim  of  Heart  Disease 

Horace  D.  Ramsdell,  secretary-treasurer  of 
Lipmany,  Wolfe  & Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  died  at 
the  home  of  a physician  in  a Chicago  suburb,  on 
Sunday  of  this  week,  while  on  his  way  home 
from  New  York.  For  several  years  he  had 
suffered  from  heart  disease. 

Mr.  Ramsdell  was  one  of  the  most  respected 
merchants  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  was  president 


of  the  Portland  Commercial  Club,  prior  to  its 
consolidation  with  the  local  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. He  was  sixty  years  old  and  is  survived 
by  a widow  and  four  children. 

^ — - 

Reorganization  Effected 

Union  of  Companies  Holding  Stores  Formerly 
Controlled  by  Claflin  Interests 

The  reorganization  of  the  Associated  Mer- 
chants Co.  and  the  United  Dry  Goods  Companies, 
under  the  name  of  the  Associated  Dry  Goods 
Corporation,  has  been  declared  effective,  over  99 
per  cent  of  the  stock  of  all  classes  in  both  com- 
panies having  been  deposited. 

This  reorganization  is  carried  out  under  the 
plan  formulated  at  the  close  of  last  year  and 
described  at  length  in  our  columns.  The  new 
company  acquires  all  the  properties  of  the  two 
former  organizations,  both  of  which  have  been 
dissolved.  The  balance  sheet  of  the  new  concern 
shows  assets  of  $20,795,453,  with  liabilities  of 
$19,579,742.  Securities  on  a par  basis  of  $20,- 
795,453  have  been  issued. 

Among  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  corpo- 
ration who  are  well  known  in  the  dry  goods  trade 
are  Louis  Stewart  of  Jas.  McCreery  & Co.,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  directorate,  Louis  Stewart,  Jr., 
Ralph  M.  Stauffen  and  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  Jr. 
• 

Any  article  or  line  of  merchandise  described 
or  illustrated  in  the  Economist  is  referred  to  or 
shown  solely  in  the  interests  of  the  retailer.  Is 
it  new  in  itself?  Does  it  faithfully  represent  a 
new  tendency?  Is  it  trade  news  that  the  retailer 
ought  to  know?  These  are  among  the  acid  tests 
applied  by  the  editor  to  every  item  that  goes  into 
our  reading  pages. 

4- 

Economist  Shoe  Section  next  week. 


No.  22 — Living  Model  in  Shoe  Window 

Judged  solely  by  the  merchandise  shown,  this  window  deserves  high  commendation.  Its  attraction  was  greatly  enhanced, 
however,  by  the  use  of  a living  model  to  show  the  various  kinds  of  slippers  in  the  display.  Only  the  feet,  limbs  and  lower 
part  of  the  skirt  of  the  model  were  visible.  This  clever  idea  was  carried  out  in  a window  of  the  Scott-Halliburton  Co.,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla.,  by  B.  F.  Gibbons,  display  manager. 

Modelo  Vivo  en  una  Vidriera  de  Zapatos 

Juzgada  unicamente  por  la  mercancia  en  exhibicion,  esta  vidriera  merece  aplauso.  Su  grado  de  atraccion  se  aumento, 
sin  embargo,  con  agregar  un  modelo  humano  para  mostrar  las  varias  clases  de  chinelas  en  exhibicion.  Solamente  Ios  pies, 
parte  de  las  piernas  y ruedo  de  la  falda  del  modelo  viviente  estaban  visibles.  Esta  brillante  idea  se  llevo  a practica,  bajo  la 
direccion  de  su  gerente  de  exhibiciones,  B.  F.  Gibbons,  en  la  tienda  de  Scott-Halliburton  Co.,  de  Oklahoma  City,  Estado  de 
Oklahoma. 
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STYLE  DOMINATIOI 


A7957  Black  kid  slipper,  bound 
with  French  braid;  turn  sole; 
Louis  heel. 


A7869  Patent  leather  slipper; 
perforated  Imitation  circular 
vamp;  turn  sole;  Louis  heel. 


A7957 — Zapatilla  de 
cabrltilla  negra,  li- 
gada  con  cordon 
trances;  suela  turn; 
tacon  Louis. 


A7869- — Zapatillas 
de  c u e r o Charol, 
capellada  perforada 
circular,  imitacion; 
suela  turn;  tacon 
Louis. 


HE  LEAD  in  style  and  finish  of  Fox  Footery  over  all  slipper  lines  has  tied 
the  best  domestic  and  foreign  trade  to  this  line  with  bands  of  confidence. 
This  has  been  due  entirely  to  the  unswerving  Fox  policy  of  serving  our 
customers  with  the  very  latest  fashions  in  slippers  and  pumps — at  prices  that 
attract  everybody. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  retailer  to  sell  slippers  and  pumps  to  a few  customers 
of  affluence.  With  Fox  Footery  our  patrons  have  dominated  the  business  in 
their  respective  localities.  They  have  sold  two,  three,  four,  five  and  more 
pairs  where  before  they  sold  only  one — or  none. 

Fox  Footery  is  made  with  special,  exclusively-owned,  labor-saving 
machinery.  That  accounts  for  the  popular  prices.  And  now  we  are  adding 
special  hand-finishing— greatly  enhancing  the  appearance  and  salability  of  the 
goods  at  only  a trifle  higher  wholesale  cost — with  better  profits  for  you  than 
before. 

Export  orders  attended  to  by  our  special  representatives— Henry  W.  Peabody  & Co.,  17  State  St., 
New  York  City,  U.  S.  A.  Address  domestic  inquiries  direct  to  Haverhill,  Mass. 


CHAS.  K.  FOX 
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Methods  for  Increasing  Rug  Business 

How  One  Store  Converts  Lookers  into  Purchasers — Making  Drapery 


Advertising  Help  Rug  Sales — Truth  Bi 

“But  I also  know  that  only  a small  per- 
centage of  them  will  buy  the  rugs  adver- 
tised without  first  ‘looking  elsewhere.’ 
“Many  of  the  women  will  do  part  of 
their  ‘looking’  in  our  department.  I try 
to  prepare  to  make  customers  of  as  large 
a number  of  them  as  possible. 


Answer  to  Objections 

monize  well  with  the  drapery,  and  makes 
an  attractive  unit  display  of  the  goods  in 
an  aisle  leading  from  the  elevator,  past 
the  rug  section  to  the  drapery  depart- 
ment. 

To  Attract  Attention 


CARPET  department  heads  often  com- 
plain that  floorcoverings  offer  less  op- 
portunity for  ingenious  salesmanship 
than  many  other  lines  of  merchandise. 

“We  can’t  make  a woman  want  a new 
rug  by  clever  display,”  remarked  a buyer 
to  an  Economist  staff-member  recently. 
“At  least,  women  are  not  influenced  by 
such  display  as  they  are  by  attractive 
showings  of  dresses  or  laces  or  other  per- 
sonal stuff.” 

The  Department  Heads’  Opportunities 

While  the  above  statement  is  true,  there 
are,  nevertheless,  plenty  of  opportunities 
for  the  floorcovering  man  to  show  his  sell- 
ing ability. 

It  is  well,  for  example,  to  watch  and 
profit  by  competitors’  advertising.  Most 
department  heads  do  this  for  the  purpose 
of  noting  special  sales  and  meeting  com- 
peting prices. 

Watch  Other  Stores’  Ads 

One  New  York  State  carpet  man,  how- 
ever, takes  another  view  of  the  value  of 
watching  the  announcements  of  other 
stores. 

“It’s  a recognized  fact,”  said  he,  “that 
women  usually  stop  at  several  stores  be- 
fore making  the  purchase  of  such  a costly 
and  lasting  article  as  a rug  or  carpet.  I try 
to  profit  by  that  fact. 

“When  I see  other  stores  in  the  city 
giving  considerable  space  to  a sale  of  rugs 
I know  that  there  will  be  a lot  of  house- 
wives coming  down-town  for  the  sale. 


Post  Salesmen  on  Competition 

“First  thing  in  the  morning,  I call  my 
salespeople  together  and  go  over  the  com- 
peting ads  with  them.  I tell  the  sales- 
people all  I know  about  the  competing 
stocks ; the  qualities,  the  patterns,  the 
prices,  etc. 

“Then  I go  over  our  own  stocks  of 
similar  grades  and  show  wherein  our 
goods  are  better.  I remind  ‘the  boys’  that 
I could  have  bought  the  rugs  which  com- 
petitors are  showing  if  I had  considered 
them  a ‘good  buy,’  and  I point  out  why  the 
goods  we  'have  on  the  floor  were  selected. 

Keeps  Salespeople  Informed 

“We  started  this  system  two  years  ago. 
It  not  only  helped  us  to  get  business  from 
many  people  who  came  to  the  department 
merely  to  compare  our  goods  with 
the  offerings  of  competitors,  but  it  also 
served  to  keep  our  own  salespeople  con- 
stantly enthused  about  the  stocks  we 
carry.” 

Co-operates  with  Drapery  Department 

In  a Western  store  the  head  of  the  floor- 
covering department  makes  capital  for  his 
section  by  watching  the  advertising  of  his 
own  store’s  drapery  department ; inciden- 
tally, he  watches  his  competitor’s  ads,  too. 

When  he  sees  an  advertisement  featur- 
ing a certain  type  of  drapery  he  borrows 
a piece  of  the  goods.  Next  he  selects  a 
rug  of  a type  and  pattern  which  will  har- 


Then  he  puts  a neat  placard  on  the  dis- 
play, announcing  “Rugs  to  Harmonize 
with  Draperies  Advertised.” 

By  such  methods  the  rug  man  has  dem- 
onstrated to  his  fellow  department  heads 
that  both  departments  profit  by  this  sort 
of  co-operation,  and  now  the  drapery  man 
frequently  makes  a similar  drapery  and 
rug  display  to  set  off  goods  in  his  depart- 
ment. 

Truth  as  a Selling  Aid 

One  aid  to  sales  which  is  not  over- 
worked in  rug  departments  generally  is 
rigid  truthfulness.  Not  that  rug  buyers 
seek  to  mislead  the  public,  but  that  when 
a $30  to  $100  sale  is  involved  there  is  a 
strong  temptation  to  gloss  over  objections. 
And  this  costs  loss  of  sales,  and  of  the  cus- 
tomer’s confidence,  too,  more  frequently 
than  is  generally  realized. 

“It  is  sometimes  hard  for  a salesman  to 
learn  that  the  surest  way  to  sell  rugs  is  to 
be  absolutely  frank,”  said  a big  buyer  re- 
cently, “but  once  they  see  the  advantage  of 
absolute  truthfulness  they  never  forget  it. 
The  other  day  I saw  that  one  of  my  men 
was  having  a rather  hard  time  with  a cus- 
tomer, so  I made  an  excuse  to  go  over  and 
speak  with  him. 

Frank  Admission  Closes  Sale 

“The  customer  was  looking  at  a plain 
color  rug.  ‘Will  this  show  footprints,’  she 
inquired.  The  salesman  hesitated  for  a 


What  Floorcovering  Salespeople  Ought  to  Know 
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Ability  to  briefly  explain  the  difference  between  the  stand- 
ard types  of  carpeting  is  the  foundation  of  your  selling  equip- 
ment. Wherein,  for  example,  does  a Wilton  differ  from  an 
Axminster,  a body  Brussels  from  a Tapestry? 

The  more  fully  informed  you  are  about  the  latest  ideas 
in  home  decoration  the  more  easily  you  can  sell  customers  of 
the  better  class.  Among  other  things,  study  the  booklets 
issued  by  drapery  and  wallpaper  manufacturers. 

Keep  in  touch  with  the  drapery  department  in  your  store. 
Borrowing  therefrom  a suitable  fabric  and  displaying  it  to  the 
customer  with  a rug  she  has  under  consideration  will  often 
help  in  effecting  a sale.  Furniture  can  be  used  in  like  manner. 

In  your  daily  work  note  the  designs  that  appeal  to  each 
type  of  customer.  Even  if  you  don’t  like  a design  it  may 
appeal  to  the  customer. 

Care  in  giving  advice  will  help  to  make  each  sale  a real 


one  and  reduce  the  percentage  of  returns. 

In  linoleums,  knowledge  of  the  different  grades  will  often 
enable  you  to  sell  the  higher  qualities.  For  example,  to  the 
house-owner  grade  A is  more  economical  than  grade  E because 
the  extra  wear  of  the  former  more  than  offsets  its  higher 
price. 

The  principal  features  of  rag  rugs,  cotton  rugs,  grass  rugs, 
etc.,  which  are  more  and  more  coming  into  general  acceptance, 
should  be  an  object  of  study.  Knowledge  as  to  the  proper 
use  for  each  kind  will  tend  to  increase  your  sales. 

Be  able  to  figure  the  yardage  required  for  a given  floor 
space,  with  due  allowance  for  the  repeat  of  the  pattern. 

Avoid  making  remnants  in  cutting  goods.  A small  left- 
over piece  may  destroy  all  the  profit  on  your  sale. 

Keep  your  eyes  open  for  opportunities  for  the  store’s 
contract  department  and  report  them  promptly. 


Illllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

Department  heads  who  desire  to  increase  the  efficiency  o f their  salespeople  will  cut  out  this  unusually  broadening 
and  helpful  summary  and  post  it  where  all  their  assistants  can  see  it. 
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nrHE  N.  C.  R.  system  of  department  store  auditing 
^ is  simple,  quick,  positive,  satisfactory  and 
economical. 

Each  time  the  salesperson  rings  up  a sale  during  the  day  she  makes  an  unchangeable  record  of  her 
cash  transactions. 

When  the  store  closes  at  night  these  records  are  all  locked  up  inside  the  register. 

The  information  thus  contained  in  the  register  benefits  both  the  auditing  department  and  the  salesforce. 

Salespeople  protected  and  helped 


The  salesperson  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  positively  that  her  records  cannot  be  misunder- 
stood. She  counts  her  cash — turns  it  in  with  her  daily  report — and  is  all  done  in  a short  time. 


One  assistant  of  the  auditor  makes  the  round  of  the  store 
each  night  and  copies  the  clerks’  totals  from  all  the  registers. 
Another  auditor’s  assistant  makes  the  same  round  of  the 
store  and  copies  the  department  totals  of  the  day’s  business. 

All  totals  are  mechanically  added  and  are  therefore  accurate. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  auditor  has  the  extra  safeguard  of 
printed  figures  of  all  transactions,  made  in  the  order  in 
which  they  occurred. 

Time  saved  in  many  ways 

Time  is  saved  in  balancing  the  cash,  in  getting  the  clerks’ 
totals  and  in  obtaining  departmental  totals.  The  few  figures 
copied  from  the  registers  have  only  to  be  combined  with 


the  charge  totals  to  yield  the  totals  for  the  different  depart- 
ments and  for  the  whole  store. 

The  detail  strips  are  placed  on  file.  With  them  any  sale 
can  be  quickly  and  accurately  traced. 

Quick  data  for  executives 

The  reliable  mechanical  figures  of  the  registers  form  the  basis 
of  clear  and  definite  classifications  and  make  it  possible  to 
put  complete  figures  of  the  day’s  business  on  the  manager’s 
desk  hours  earlier  than  under  the  old-time  system. 

Executives  can  get  full  details  regarding  the  N.  C.  R.  plan 
of  auditing  for  department  stores,  together  with  concrete 
suggestions,  by  writing  either  the  nearest  N.  C.  R.  agent  or 
the  main  office  in  Dayton. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
Offices  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  world 


October  7,  1916 
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moment.  He  wanted  to  tell  the  truth,  but 
saw  visions  of  a lost  sale  if  he  did. 
So  I answered  for  him,  ‘It  certainly  will, 
madam.’ 

“ ‘But,’  objected  the  customer,  T’ve 
just  come  from  Blank’s,  across  the  street, 
and  they  told  me  their  plain-color  rugs 
would  not  show  them.’ 


“ ‘Madam,  I have  been  in  the  carpet 
business  twenty  years,’  I responded.  T’ve 
seen  every  line  of  rugs  manufactured  in 
America.  I don’t  know  any  make  of  plain 
color  rugs  which  won’t  show  footprints.  I 
can’t  tell  you  anything  about  Blank’s 
stocks,  of  course,  but  I know  that  our  plain 
goods  will  show  the  footmarks.’ 
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“Th^  customer  bought  almost  instantly. 
That  was  one  lesson  for  my  salesman.  A 
few  days  later  she  brought  a friend  into 
the  department,  and  the  friend  also  bought 
a plain  color  rug.  That  settled  any  linger- 
ing doubt  the  salesman  had  as  to  the  value 
of  telling  the  truth  regarding  rugs  when 
trying  to  sell  them.” 


What  Drapery  Salespeople  Ought  to  Know 

Copyrighted  by  the  Dry  Goods  Economist — Not  to  be  reprinted  without  permission. 


The  trend  of  taste  in  home  decoration  is  a subject  for 
constant  study  by  the  drapery  salesmen.  Watch  the  booklets 
put  out  by  drapery  and  wallpaper  concerns.  Study  color — 
its  harmony  and  contrast. 

A general,  but  accurate  idea  of  the  central  motif  of  the 
leading  periods  in  decoration  will  always  be  a help  in  dealing 
with  consumers  of  the  better  class. 

A knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  the  different  window 
coverings  is,  in  itself,  essential.  In  addition,  you  can  better 
advise  the  customer  as  to  draperies  when  you  understand  the 
effect  of  different  curtain  materials  and  overdrapery  colors  on 
the  lighting  of  a room. 

The  apparent  height  and  width  of  windows  is  affected  by 
the  type  of  overdrape  adopted.  Valances  tend  to  shorten 
and  broaden;  narrow  side-drapes  increase  the  apparent  height. 

A projecting  sill  or  other  decided  break  in  the  line,  or  a 
window  seat,  forbids  the  use  of  full-length  curtains,  but  where 


these  can  be  used  they  give  a more  luxurious  appearance. 

In  your  line  the  principal  factor  in  the  desirability  of 
merchandise  is  its  attractiveness  to  the  eye  and  taste  and  its 
applicability  to  the  purpose  described  by  the  customer. 
Draperies  sell  not  because  of  what  they  are,  but  because  of 
how  they  will  look.  || 

The  names  of  all  the  lines  in  your  department  and  their 
place  in  decoration  form  a fundamental  part  of  your  necessary 
equipment.  Especially  essential  is  familiarity  with  the  different 
kinds  of  laces  (in  curtains). 

In  selling  accessories,  shades,  etc.,  make  sure  of  the  accur- 
acy of  the  customer’s  measurement.  Is  it  inside  measure,  or 
outside?  Was  it  taken  with  a rule  or  with  stretchable  tape? 

The  purchase  of  draperies  frequently  indicates  that  the 
customer’s  home  is  being  furnished,  or  refitted.  You  have  j 

exceptional  opportunities  for  sales  by  suggestion  in  other  1 

departments.  ( 


inlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^ 


Department  heads  who  desire  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  salespeople  will  cut  out  this  unusually  broadening 
and  helpful  summary  and  post  it  where  all  their  assistants  can  see  it. 


'Bedroom 


No.  23 — A Complete  Display 

The  feature  of  the  above  display  is  its  completeness.  Not  content  with  an  attractive  arrangement  of  the  merchandise,  the 

display  man  Has  carried  out  the  idea  of  a room  in  every  detail,  showing  in  particular  a glimpse  into  another  room on  the  left 

hung  with  a different  wallpaper.  This  window  was  arranged  by  H.  McGee,  in  the  Winnipeg  store  of  the  T.  Eaton  Co.,  of 
that  city  and  Toronto,  Canada. 

Un  Despliegue  Completo 

El  rasgo  caracterlstico  del  presente  despliegue  es  su  complemento.  No  satisfecho  con  el  atractivo  arreglo  de  la  mer- 
cancia,  el  encargado  de  la  exhibicion  ha  desarrollado  la  idea  de  una  habitacion  completa  en  todo  detalle,  que  muestra  en  par- 
ticular una  pequena  parte  de  otra  contigua,  hacia  la  izquierda,  cubierta  con  diferente  papel  de  pared.  Esta  vidriera  fue 
arreglada  por  H.  McGee,  en  la  tienda  de  Winnipeg  del  establecimiento  de  T.  Eaton  Co.,  de  esa  ciudad  y Toronto,  Canada. 
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ACCOUNTS  WANTED 


LI ANDKERCHIEFS  and  Ribbons.  Wanted  to 
represent  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  an 
up-to-date  manufacturer  of  domestic  handker- 
chiefs, also  one  of  ribbons,  by  an  established 
concern  in  Toronto,  Canada.  First  class  refer- 
ences. BOX  7546,  Dry  Goods  Economist. 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 

A Yorkshire  (England)  firm  of  manufactur- 
ers making  serges  for  the  ladies’  dress  and 
costume  and  the  men’s  wear  trade,  desires  to 
meet  established  representative  handling  other 
textile  lines  and  having  live  connection  with 
leading  firms  in  chief  cities  of  Argentine,  Brazil, 
etc.  Britisher  with  knowledge  of  the  trade  pre- 
ferred. BOX  370,  Dry  Goods  Economist,  11 
Queen  Victoria  St.,  London. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


NEEDED — Department  or  general  store  for 
town  3000.  Splendid  opening.  SEPULGA 
MILLING  CO.,  Evergreen,  Ala. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  up-to-date  dry  goods  man 
with  money  to  buy  half  interest  in  a going 
business  or  will  sell  outright.  BOX  7564,  Dry 
Goods  Economist. 


WANTED — Partner  to  begin  nice  retail  dry 
goods  establishment  in  good  town;  must 
have  experience;  reference  required.  BOX 
7608,  Dry  Goods  Economist. 


OPEN  for  proposition  from  wholesaler  or  man- 
ufacturer— young  blood  of  experience  and 
proven  ability — willing  to  travel  or  for  inside 
work.  Might  consider  investment  in  business. 
Highest  references.  BOX  7552,  Dry  Goods 
Economist. 


■"TURN  YOUR  OLD  MERCHANDISE  INTO 
l CASH — I will  sell  your  unsalable  merchan- 
dise, dry  goods,  shoes,  clothing,  ready-to-wear 
goods,  etc.;  5 per  cent  commission.  Daily  sales. 
Immediate  remittance.  Very  highest  references. 
JOSEPH  LANDAU,  Brokerage  Commission, 
2002  Beaver  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ARE  you  going  out  of  business?  We  pay 
highest  cash  value  for  entire  or  part  of 
large  or  small  stocks  of  dry  goods,  ladies’  and 
gents’  furnishings,  clothing  and  shoes.  Com- 
municate with  us;  it  will  be  to  your  advantage. 
References  of  the  highest  order.  VAN  PRAAG 
& CO.,  15  Greene  St.,  New  York.  Established 
1889.  Telephone  Spring  2248. 


DUYER  AND  MANAGER  OF  WOMEN’S 
D READY-TO-WEAR  OPEN  FOR  POSI- 
TION. HAS  MONEY  TO  INVEST  IF  DE- 
SIRED. TEN  YEARS’  RECORD  OF  SUC- 
CESS. BOX  7599,  DRY  GOODS  ECONO- 
MIST. 


BUSINESS  IN  CHILE. 

I accept  representations  of  commercial,  in- 
dustrial and  manufacturing  concerns.  I attend 
to  registration  of  trade  marks,  collections,  com- 
mission and  consignments.  Business  reports 
on  Chile.  Reference:  Consulate  General  of 

Chile',  S'nver  Bldg.,  New  York.  Address: 
ALEJANDRO  CASTRO,  P.  O.  770,  Santiago, 
Chile. 


A RARE  CHANCE. 

I have  a very  favorable  proposition  for  a 
hustling  young  dry  goods  man  with  abilitv  and 
some  capital.  I am  the  owner  of  one-half  in- 
terest in  an  old  established  dry  goods  business, 
in  which  fortunes  have  been  made.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  modern,  up-to-date  stores  situated 
in  a New  England  city  of  about  10,000  with 
yearly  sales  of  nearly  $100,000,  and  can  be 
iargely  increased.  On  account  of  family  sick- 
ness, I will  consider  to  dispose  of  said  interest 
and  possibly  arrangements  can  be  made  to  ac- 
quire the  whole  and  all  at  very  easy  terms, 
provided  the  applicant  has  the  highest  refer- 
ences for  honesty  and  ability.  BOX  7585. 
Dry  Goods  Economist. 


FOR  RENT 


J70R  RENT — Store,  25  x 90,  best  location 
U Sunbury,  Pa.  Address  C.  F.  SHIPMAN, 
Sunbury,  Pa. 


|70R  RENT — Best  corner  in  Decatur,  111.,  for 
* high  class  dry  goods  department,  women’s 
ready-to-wear  or  clothing  store,  56  x 152  ft., 
with  basement.  Illinois  has  largest  crops  and 
highest  prices  in  its  historv,  making  money 
plentiful.  WM.  H.  SUFFERN,  owner. 


FOR  SALE 


COR  SALE — Stock  of  dress  goods,  shoes, 
1 clothing,  notions,  millinery.  BOX  7501, 
Dry  Goods  Economist. 


DEST  dry  goods  proposition  in  Missouri, 
L*  county  seat  town;  $10,000  cash  will  handle; 
no  trades.  “H.  C..”  Box  7611,  Dry  Goods 
Economist. 


ETOR  SALE — A ladies’  and  children’s  ready-to- 
U wear  goods  store,  doing  a $200,000  a year 
business  and  steadily  growing.  Situated  in  a 
city  of  about  75,000  population  about  400  miles 
west  of  New  York.  Earning  about  $3,0,000  a 
year  and  without  a doubt  the  best  proposition 
in  the  country.  Owner  seriously  ill  and  must 
sell  before  January.  For  further  particulars 
address  BOX  7587,  Dry  Goods  Economist. 


Positions  Wanted:  Three  cents  per  word.  Minimum  amount  accepted  sixty  cents. 

For  other  ‘Want”  advertisements:  Five  cents  per  word.  Minimum  amount  accepted  $1.00. 
Payment  in  advance  is  required,  as  amounts  are  too  small  to  open  accounts. 
Advertisements  under  this  heading  will  be  received  up  to  S o’clock  Wednesday  evenings. 

Display  Rates  on  application. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — A Shoe  Manager.  Young  man  of 
experience,  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
market  and  good  judge  of  value.  Must  be 
thoro4’^,v  efficient  and  competent.  Address 
T.  STILLMAN,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


J F,  in  answering  Economist  Want  Ads  directed  to  this  office,  you  supplement 
your  letter  with  additional  matter  — photographs,  samples  of  ads,  etc. — 1 
be  sure  and  send  sufficient  postage  to  cover  the  cost  of  forwarding  them  to  the 
advertiser.  The  Economist  can  only  forward  first  class  mail  covered  by  2c 
postage. 


W j . — . 1,1  * live  cioaK 

department.  Would  like  one  who  has  had 
expenence  and  confident;  good  references  re- 
tIti:  tj  saUry  in  first  letter-  Address 

IIIE  H,  WEBER  SONS  & CO.,  Zanesville,  O. 


PERSONAL 

HELP  WANTED 

YYfANT  to  know  where  I can  reach  Mr.  Hal 
Myers,  once  worked  West  as  trimmer. 
Please  answer  this  ad.  BOX  7588,  Dry  Goods 
Economist. 

HELP  WANTED 

VY/INDOW  trimmer  and  card  writer  with  de- 
™ partment  store  experience.  Bring  photos 
and  samples  of  card  work.  SEAVER  BROS., 
52a  St.  and  3d  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

YY/ANTED  — Experienced  window  trimmer 
V*  and  card  writer  in  live  department 
Store  in  city  of  15,000  in  Michigan.  Com- 
plete business  history,  age  and  salary  wanted 
in  first  letter.  Position  open  after  Christmas. 
Communication  held  confidential.  BOX  7594, 
Dry  Goods  Economist. 

YY7  ANTED — Dress  goods  and  silk  salesman 
” and  buyer.  Man  preferred  who  can  trim 
windows  and  write  cards  or  advertisements. 
Permanent  position  to  capable  man  of  good 
habits  and  hustler.  City  18,000.  State  salary, 
references  and  send  samples  of  work.  GEO. 
BENKERT  & CO.,  Piqua,  Ohio. 

YW  ANTED — An  all  around  dry  goods  man  for 
” our  Atlantic,  Iowa,  store.  State  experi- 
ence, age  and  salary  desired  in  first  letter. 
Address  reply  to  L.  ORANSKY  & SONS, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

BARGAIN  BASEMENT. 

Buyer  and  manager  wanted  for  department 
store  in  Southern  city,  150,000;  must  be  fa- 
miliar with  all  lines  of  merchandise  and  know 
how  to  create  big  business.  Give  full  details  of 
your  experience  and  salary  wanted  in  first 
letter.  BOX  7618,  Dry  Goods  Economist. 

T IVE,  hustling  window  trimmer  and  card 
writer,  who  is  well  accustomed  to  depart- 
ment store  work  and  can  assist  in  selling,  etc. 
State  age  and  salary  in  letter.  MANSFIELD 
DRY  GOODS  CO.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

C ALESMEN  WANTED  ON  A COMMISSION 
BASIS  FOR  THE  EAST,  SOUTH,  MID- 
DLE WEST  AND  FAR  WESTERN  STATES 
TO  CARRY  A SIDE  LINE  OF  DRESS 
SIT  KS,  CONSISTING  OF  A FEW  UP-TO- 
DATE  NUMBERS.  THOSE  CARRYING  A 
DRESS  GOODS  LINE  PREFERRED.  AD- 
DRESS WITH  FULL  DETAILS,  BOX  7619, 
DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST. 

AGENT  for  high  class  woolen  and  worsted 
**  manufacturers  wanted.  Must  be  well  in- 
troduced to  first  class  houses  only.  Write 
“HUDDERSFIELD,”  833,  Sell’s  Advertising 
Offices,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.  C.,  England. 

u 


world-wide  wants” 


are  supplied  through  the  Economist.  Last  week  an  Irish  linen 
manufacturer  advertised  for  a U.  S.  selling  agent;  a British  firm 
advertised  for  American  novelties  to  sell  in  Great  Britain;  a whole- 
sale selling  agent  in  Canada  advertised  for  a handkerchief  and 
ribbon  line;  a store  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  advertised  for  a drapery 
salesman;  a store  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  for  a shoe  manager;  a store 
in  Akron,  Ohio,  for  an  advertising  man,  etc.,  etc.  There  were  72 
distinct  wants — each  one  a big  opportunity  for  somebody,  some- 
where. Read  the  wants!  If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want — 
ADVERTISE  YOURSELF. 


YYJ  ANTED — Combination 
” card  and  advertisement  writer. 


window  trimmer, 
Steady 

position  to  hustler  with  ability.  City  16,000. 
Send  samples  of  work,  references  and  state 
salary.  “OHIO,”  Box  7597,  Dry  Goods  Econo- 
mist. 

Y>REDIT  man  wanted  by  manufacturer  auto 
tires.  Must  have  mercantile  experience. 
Age  thirty  to  forty.  To  receive  attention,  give 
references  past  employers,  salary  desired  and 
all  particulars.  BOX  7600,  Dry  Goods  Econo- 
mist. 


SAUL  WOLFSON  DRY  GOODS  CO., 

San  Antonio,  Texas, 

has  position  for 

WOMAN  BUYER 

of  corsets,  lingerie,  negligees  and  infants’  wear. 
Will  only  consider  capable  woman  with  actual 
buying  experience.  Give  experience,  age  and 
salary  wanted.  Communication  held  confi- 
dential. 


YWANTED-TIIOROUGH  LY  COMPETENT 
..^E^PEmENCED  MANAGER  FOR  A 
T?UT  READY-TO-WEAR  ES- 

?-^TWr/,?9MENT,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 
KNOWLEDGE  OF  EASTERN  MARKET 

nlrnpnIAL'cmAUST  HAVE  SUCCESSFUL 
STATE  EXPERIENCE  FOR 
LAST  FIVE  YEARS,  AGE,  AND  WHETHER 

FtnTtcPtY?0  AT  PRESENT.  THIS  IS  AN 
UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  THE 
RIGHT  PARTY.  STATE  WHERE  YOU 
CAN  BE  INTERVIEWED  ABOUT  THE 
0F  OCTOBER.  REPLY  TO  H 
LIEBES  & COMPANY,  SAN  FRANCISCO! 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


T F,  in  answering  Economist  Want  Ads  di- 
rected to  this  office,  you  .supplement  your 
letter  with  additional  matter — photographs,  sam- 
ples of  ads.  etc. — be  sure  and  send  sufficient 
postage  to  cover  the  cost  of  forwarding  them 
to  the  advertiser.  The  Economist  can  only 
forward  first  class  mail  covered  by  2c.  postage. 

DOSITION  as  buyer,  muslin  underwear,  laces 
and  embroideries,  linens,  etc.;  16  years’  ex- 
perience in  present  position.  BOX  7614,  Dry 
Goods  Economist. 


DUYER  hosiery,  underwear,  gloves,  neckwear 
notions,  laces,  embroideries,  open  for  po 
r]™?’  ,rZoll?,g  "l311’  35>  thoroughly  capable 
liUA-  7596,  Dry  Goods  Economist. 


At  present  employed  but  desirious  of  makii 
Western  connection.  Capable  of  handling  lari 
affairs.  BOX  7590,  Dry  Goods  Economist. 


D EAD\  TO-WEAR  buyer,  eight  years’  experi- 
ence with  department  stores,  wishes  to 
locate  short  distance  from  New  York  or  in 
New  York.  Moderate  salary.  BOX  7605,  Dry 
Goods  Economist. 


GENERAL  DRY  GOODS  BUYER 
wants  position;  now  employed,  best  of  refer- 
ences, twenty-two  years’  experience,  married 
42  years  of  age.  Address  BOX  7591,  Dry 
Goods  Economist. 


^"'OMPETENT  buyer  of  hosiery,  underwear, 
gloves,  neckwear,  ribbons,  leather  goods 
and  notions  open  for  position — popular  and  me- 
dium goods.  Thirty-five  years  of  age.  BOX 
7533,  Dry  Goods  Economist. 


goods  and  shoes;  familiar  with  men’s  fui 
at  present  employed  and  reliable 
BOX  7602,  Dry  Goods  Economist. 


VW ANTED — By  experienced  saleslady,  a posi- 
tion as  dry  goods  saleslady  and  assistant 
bjryer  or  fitter  and  alteration  in  ready-to-wear; 
eighteen  (18)  years’  experience;  best  reference’. 
BOX  7617,  Dry  Goods  Economist. 


DUlf-K  and  manager  with  20  years’  recoi 
clean,  successful  merchandising,  sho\ 
mg  profit,  age  38,  now  in  New  England,  woul 
like  to  locate  with  concern  doing  $100,000 
$200,000.  BOX  7612,  Dry  Goods  Economist. 


WANTS  TO  GO  TO  CALIFORNIA. 


WJ  ANTED — Housefurnishing  buyer  (does  not 
vv  include  glassware,  china  or  bric-a-brac). 
Apply  in  person  or  write  stating  full  particulars 
as  to  past  experience,  references  and  salary  de- 
sired. Address  WISE,  SMITH  & CO.,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


W/  ANTED — Experienced  buyer  for  the  fol- 
vv  lowing  departments:  Silks,  wash  goods, 

dress  goods,  blankets.  Give  experience,  refer- 
ence and  salary  desired  in  first  letter.  TRASK, 
PRESCOTT  & RICHARDSON  COMPANY, 
Erie,  Pa. 


CALESMAN — Live  wire,  side  line,  to  intro- 
duce  a popular  price  men’s  collar  in  new 
territories  throughout  the  country.  Must  have 
followings  with  haberdasheries  and  dry  goods 
stores.  Good  opportunity.  Commission  basis. 
BOX  7613,  Dry  Goods  Economist. 


YYJ  ANTED — Thoroughly  experienced  advertis- 
" ing  manager,  one  with  a knowledge  of 
woman’s  wearing  apparel  and  millinery  and  cap- 
able of  inspiring  sales  organization.  State  full 
particulars  in  first  letter.  Inquire  A.  JEREMY, 
care  The  Max  H.  Rieser  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


DRESS  GOODS  BUYER. 

AN  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  A 
THOROUGH  DRY  GOODS  MAN  TO  BUY 
SILKS,  DRESS  GOODS,  LINENS  AND 
DOMESTICS,  FOR  A LIVE  STORE  IN 
WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  CITY  OF 
60,000.  MUST  BE  A STOCK  TURNER  AND 
MONEY  MAKER.  GIVE  EXPERIENCE 
AND  SALARY  EXPECTED  IN  FIRST  LET- 
TER. BOX  7589,  DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST. 


YY/ ANTED  a young  man  a.s  window  trimmer 
" and  card  writer.  Must  be  experienced  in 
dry  goods  business,  and  able  to  assist  in  man- 
agement of  store.  State  salary  wanted  and  all 
particulars  in  your  first  letter.  THE  EVANS 
DRY  GOODS  CO.,  Dover,  Ohio. 


SECTION  MANAGERS  WANTED. 

Young  men  25  to  35  years  of  age.  We  pre- 
fer young  men  who  have  had  moderate  sized 
store  experience,  one  which  has  given  a general 
idea  of  merchandising.  If  you  are  a success- 
ful salesman,  assistant  buyer,  or  buyer,  and 
wish  an  opportunity  to  advance  yourself  and 
broaden  your  experience,  we  can  offer  you  an 
excellent  opportunity,  as  the  rapid  expansion 
of  this  business  and  practically  doubling  of  our 
floor  space  are  making  openings  for  more  men 
of  ability  than  it  is  possible  for  our  present  or- 
ganization. to  supply.  It  is  the  policy  of  this 
house  to  advance  section  managers  to  assistant 
buyers  and  other  executive  positions.  At  the 
present  time  we  have  four  vacancies,  due  to 
promotions.  Kindly  give  details  of  experience, 
where  it  has  been,  for  how  long  and  in  what 
capacity  in  each  position,  reasons  for  making 
change  and  amount  of  salary  required.  All 
communications  will  be  held  confidential. 
CROWLEY,  MILNER  & COMPANY,  Detroit, 
Mich. 


Successful  linen  and  domestic  buyer  now  em- 
ployed in  Eastern  department  store  open  for 
engagement  January  1st.  BOX  7586,  Dry  Goods 
Economist. 


A WINDOW  trimmer  and  card  writer  of  ex- 
**  ceptional  ability,  who  can  write  advertise- 
ments, is  open  for  position.  He  has  a good  city 
record  and  understands  displays.  Prefers  New 
England  States  or  West.  BOX  7601,  Dry 
Goods  Economist. 


A DVERTISING  man,  window  trimmer  and 
™ i show  card  writer — 12  years’  live  store  ex- 
perience. Thorough  knowledge  of  merchandise, 
capable  of  organizing  and  conducting  sales. 
Five  years  with  present  employer.  BOX  7581, 
Dry  Goods  Economist. 


VW  ANTED — A position  as  assistant  to  owner 
vv  of  a small  department  store  by  an  A1 
trade  winning  window  dresser,  card  writer  and 
all  around  dry  goods  man;  20  years’  exnerience: 
Eastern  States  preferred.  Address  “WORKER,” 
Box  7603,  Dry  Goods  Economist. 


DUYER  and  manager  ladies’  ready-to-wear; 
■LJ  successful  young  man,  age  30,  married; 
now  employed  above  capacity.  Thoroughly  ex- 
perienced; acquainted  Eastern  and  Western 
markets.  Wide  awake,  energetic;  best  refer- 
ences. BOX  7598,  Dry  Goods  Economist. 


DAST  fifteen  years  advertising  man.  Best  cre- 
1 dentials.  Five  years  manager  store  in 
Central  States  city  of  70,000;  six  years  with 
most  successful  store  in  200,000  city.  Thor- 
ough knowledge  type  and  layout.  Moderate 
salary.  BOX  7609,  Dry  Goods  Economist. 


(Continued  on  next  fiape) 
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SHERMAN  SHOE  COMPANY 


Turn  Boots  and  Low  Effects 

Made  to  order.  Prices  right.  Nothing  but  turns. 
Linings  without  wrinkles.  Anything  new — we 
make  it.  Case  orders  solicited — try  us  today. 
Exclusive  styles  for  the  better  stores. 

Our  Slogan 

Style — Merchandise — Service 


Vamp:  Dull  kid. 

Top:  8k2-in.  Schmidt’s  Cream  Chiffon  Calf. 
Huttons:  16  pearl  rivet. 

Heel:  Wood  covered  Louis  with  aluminum  plate. 

Sole:  Turn.  Square  edge.  Bevel  shank. 


STYLE 

FOUR 

EIGHTY 

SIX 
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Advertising 

Co-operation 


Merchants  who  handle  Queen 
Quality  Shoes  in  representative 
quantities  receive  the  most  com- 
plete advertising  co-operation. 

It  will  be  well  worth  your 
while  to  talk  with  our  salesmen, 
now  on  the  road,  about  our  ad- 
vertising plans  for  1917. 

Salesmen  will  call  or  we  will 
give  you  any  information  you 
desire. 


THOMAS  G.  PLANT 
COMPANY 

Boston  New  York  Chicago 


It's  time  to  consider 
Fall  shoes-Come  in 
and  look 


I SHOE  ECONOMIST 


The  Economist’s  ad- 
vertising rates  are 
based  on  a weekly  cir- 
culation of  1 2,000 
copies.  Of  this  month’s 
Shoe  Economist  Sec- 
tion there  are  printed 
and  distributed  13,910 
copies. 
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Published  in  New  York,  the  Creative  Shoe  Center  of  the  World, 
by  the  Textile  Publishing  Co.,  231  W.  39th  St. 


The  Shoe  Economist 
Section  is  an  asset  to 
your  shoe  selling  force 
— make  sure  it  works 
for  you  by  seeing  that 
it  gets  to  your  shoe  de- 
partment. 
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How  Brown  Expanded  His  Shoe  Business 

Practical  Methods  of  Handling  Stocks  and  Managing  Help  Applied  to  the  Special 

Needs  of  the  Department  and  Its  Clientele 


“How  I Got  My  First  Customer”  is  the 
head  to  a brief  statement  printed  on  a card 
which  hangs  in  a conspicuous  place  in 
Brown’s  private  office,  just  off  the  shoe 
department.  You  remember,  last  month 
you  read  of  how  Brown  made 
new  customers.  Here  you  will 
read  of  how  he  expanded  his 
trade,  built  it  up  in  the  only 
two  ways  there  are  to  build  up 
a business.  In  other  words,  he 
got  new  customers  and  got  the 
old  ones  to  buy  more  goods  and 
better  goods. 

It  does  not  matter  so  much 
how  Brown  got  his  first  custo- 
mer ; how  he  viewed  his  first 
customer  as  a future  asset  is 
the  important  thing.  The  view 
accounts  for  the  expansion  of 
his  departmental  business  until 
it  was  the  envy  of  all  the  shoe 
dealers  in  the  town. 

You  will  remember  in  last 
month’s  Shoe  Section  Brown 
gave  his  department  personal- 
ity, and  thereby  got  new  custo- 
mers into  it.  That  was  the  be- 
ginning. Then  he  expanded  his 
business  by  expanding,  as  it 
were,  his  new  customers’  esti- 
mate of  his  department. 

Studied  Every  Avenue 

Brown  studied  the  local 
conditions  that  affected  his 
business.  He  studied  his  town 
for  new  sources  of  expansion, 
looked  about  for  customers  who 
had  never  traded  with  him,  an- 
alyzed the  business  of  those 
who  had  traded  now  and  then, 
and  studied  carefully  the  possi- 
bilities of  what  he  viewed  as 
established  customers. 

Through  a period  of  almost 
twenty-two  years  Brown  kept 
a record  of  sales  in  his  shoe  department, 
by  customers.  He  kept  a record  of  what 
his  customers  bought,  what  they  paid  for 
it,  and  when  they  bought;  also  how  often. 

Many  stores  do  this  now,  but  they  did 
not  start  to  do  it  ten  or  twenty  years  ago, 


so  their  records  do  not  show  what  Brown’s 
show.  Anyway,  Brown  did  it;  and  then 
he  did  something  still  more  important : 

He  tried  to  make  good  use  of  his  rec- 
ords in  getting  future  business.  That  also 


was  commendable. 

What  the  Records  Show 

Brown  can  look  at  any  family’s  or  indi- 
vidual’s trading  with  him  in  any  year  and 
tell  what  was  bought  by  the  family  or  the 


individual;  he  can  see  what  was  paid — 
the  sales  check  would  tell  that  anyway — 
and  then  he  can  compare  the  record,  say 
five,  six,  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  with  last 
year’s. 

He  can  trace  the  shoe-buy- 
ing history  of  an  individual 
from  the  time  he  changed  from 
a bachelor  to  a married  man; 
or,  if  the  record  is  that  of  a 
woman  customer,  he  can  tell 
when  the  Miss  became  Mrs. ; he 
can  tell  when  the  two  people 
started  a family,  with  one,  or 
two,  or  three  other  pairs  of  feet 
to  buy  shoes  for. 

Cost  Only  Effort 

He  can  do  this  because  he 
did  the  record  keeping  himself. 
He  kept  a book  of  family  and 
personal  shoe  statistics. 

A good  many  merchants 
scorn  statistics,  saying  that  it 
costs  more  to  get  them  than 
they  are  worth.  Brown  does 
not  think  so.  They  did  not  cost 
him  any  money;  they  cost  him 
only  the  effort  and  a little  paper 
and  ink. 

Of  course,  a little  extra  ef- 
fort was  also  required  for  en- 
listing the  intelligent  aid  of  the 
salesmen  in  the  department, 
but  that  was  not  so  difficult  as 
might  be  imagined. 

Each  salesman  kept  a rec- 
ord, as  accurately  as  he  could, 
of  the  purchases  and  the- per- 
sonal shoe  history  of  each  and 
every  customer.  The  sales- 
man’s data — each  salesman’s — 
were  entered  finally  in  Brown’s 
book  of  statistics,  together  with 
the  salesman’s  own  estimate 
of  the  customer’s  possibilities. 
The  data  includes,  of  course, 
how  much  the  customer  bought,  what  kind 
of  shoes,  remarks  about  the  sale,  etc. 

Channels  of  New  Trade 

Think  it  over!  Can  you  imagine  any 
better  fulcrum  upon  which  to  rest  the  lever 


What  Styles  in  Low  Effects  Will  Be 
Good  For  Spring  and  Summer,  1917? 

Another  season  of  buying  is  about  at  hand,  and  naturally 
the  question,  ‘What  to  Buy?"  is  in  the  mind  of  each  depart- 
ment head.  Manufacturers’  representatives,  moreover,  are 
getting  into  their  respective  territories  at  this  time.  Altogether, 
a few  words  as  to  what  styles  to  choose  from  are  timely  and 
worth  while. 

Pumps  and  Small  Tongue  Pumps 

Pretty  shoes  will  sell.  Creations  which  have  daintiness 
and  airy  effects  cannot  fail  to  please  the  most  critical  shopper. 

Pumps,  plain,  with  small  dainty  perforations  or  light  effect 
stitching,  also  pumps  with  very  small  tongue  effects,  with  or 
without  small  ornaments,  are  the  keynote. 

Materials,  Colors,  Lasts,  Heels 

As  to  materials,  patent  leathers,  dull  leathers,  bright 
finished  kid  and  darker  shades  of  kid  such  as  brown,  etc., 
will  predominate.  Lasts  with  arch  to  bring  out  the  lines  of 
the  foot,  over  shapely  foreparts  with  light  effect  heels,  such 
as  wood-covered  Louis  or  leather  Louis  heels,  many  with 
aluminum  heel-plates  to  protect  the  wear,  will  be  the  volume 
seller. 

Another  Big  White  Season 

For  hot  weather  wear,  another  big  white  season  is  the 
outlook  for  1917,  and  merchants  will  do  well  to  cover  a fair 
part  of  their  needs  in  this  direction  as  early  as  possible. 

The  outlook  for  women’s  high  shoes  will  be  determined 
largely  by  the  length  of  skirts.  This  cannot  be  forecast 
as  yet.  It  is  safe,  however,  to  prepare  for  a reasonable  busi- 
ness in  low  effects. 

Shoes  built  along  the  lines  indicated  above  will  give  a 
charming  effect,  and  where  the  foot  covering  is  so  much  in 
evidence  as  it  is  to-day  light,  airy  styles  will  find  favor. 
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ALBERT  refinement, 
originality  and  ex- 
clusiveness— Is 
well  reflected  In  the 
boot  Illustrated. 

A buttoned  boot 
8 % Inches  high; 
white  calf  top ; 
sixteen  white 
pearl  rivet  but- 
tons; perforated  patent  colt 
vamp  and  foxing;  Imitation 
stitched  tip;  wood  covered 
Louis  heel;  white  welted  sole 
and  top  lift,  with  heel  plate. 

Graceful  arch — smart  last — 
faultless  fit  and  finish — a 
boot  that  will  give  you  pres- 
tige— and  build  high  profit 
sales  among  your  most  dressy 
patrons.  Order  this  style 
at  once  to  have  that 
“something  new.” 

J.  Albert  & Son 

Ladies'  Fine  Shoes  and  Slippers 

557-567  DeKalb  Ave. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


October  14,  1916 


WHAT  TO  BUY  AND  HOW  TO  SELL  IT 
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of  increased  business  than  Brown’s  data 
book?  You  cannot,  because  there  isn’t  any. 
Why?  Because  most  new  business  comes 
either  from  old  business  or  in  parallel 
channels. 

In  more  direct  terms,  increased  shoe 
business  comes  into  a department  in  the 
form  of  a customer  whose  needs  for  shoes 
have  increased,  or  by  way  of  a customer 
who  has  recently  begun  to  supply  his  needs 
in  the  department. 

It  is  a local  proposition.  If  there  are 
only  10,000  people  in  your  town,  and  each 
of  them  wears  one  pair  of  shoes  a year, 
there  are  10,000  pairs  sold  in  a year.  If 
there  are  three  shoe  stores,  each  gets  a 
part  of  the  business  commensurate  with 
its  efforts.  But  the  shoe  business  does  not 
remain  stationary  in  any  town.  It  usually 
grows  bigger  and  bigger  every 
year.  In  time,  10,000  people 
grow  to  20,000 ; and,  still  more 
important,  they  begin  to  buy 
three  pairs  instead  of  one. 

The  illustration  is  stiff  and 
crude,  but  it  is  powerful.  Most 
merchants  figure  things  like 
this  out  after  some  one  else  has 
done  it  for  them.  Brown  did  it 
himself,  and  he  did  it  first — in 
his  town. 


began  this  a long  while  ago.  He  is  reap- 
ing the  benefit  now. 

You  might  begin  to-day,  and  at  this 
time  next  year  you  can  make  your  first 
report  to  your  regular  customers  regard- 
ing how  they  stand  with  your  shoe  de- 
partment. You  will  have  quite  a little  data 
by  then  for  your  Customers’  Data  Book. 

But  begin  right. 


Protect  Your  Reputation 

See  That  Your  Customers  Understand 
Conditions  Regarding  Shoe  Costs 

It  will  take  some  careful  merchandis- 
ing, Mr.  Shoe  Man,  to  keep  your  reputa- 
tion intact  during  the  next  year  or  so. 
Shoe  costs  have  gone  up  and  the  retail 


A Point  of  Contact 

Brown’s  data  book  is  a 
point  of  contact  between  his 
business  and  all  its  possibilities 
— old  and  new  customers,  and 
customers  whose  needs  have  in- 
creased with  the  years. 

Every  four  months — every 
season,  in  reality — Brown  gets 
out  an  interesting  report,  com- 
piled from  his  Book  of  Shoe 
Customers  Data,  and  sends  it 
to  his  select  mailing  list  of  cus- 
tomers, men  and  women  who 
have  shopped  with  him  in  the 
past. 

What  He  Tells  Customer 


Cloth  Must  Be  Used 


The  attention  of  all  Shoe  Economist  readers  is  called  to 
the  paragraphs  on  “cloth”  in  the  following  summary  of  shoe 
styles  for  fall  and  winter  which  appeared  in  the  June  10th 
Shoe  Section: 

All  materials  suitable  for  footwear  must  be  used  in  order 
to  produce  necessary  volume  of  shoes  to  supply  actual  needs. 

Kid  and  buck,  in  order,  will  be  the  favored  materials  in 
high  style,  high  grade,  high  priced  footwear. 

Cloth  will  be  extensively  used  in  high-grade,  as  well  as 
in  medium  and  in  popular  priced  shoes. 

Cloth  must  be  used  in  order  to  produce  a standard  quality 


shoe  at  prices  which  the  majority  of  consumers  can  afford  to 
pay. 

Skirts  will  range  from  6 to  8 or  9 inches  from  the  ground 
with  tendency  toward  6 inches  as  popular  height. 

Button  pattern  boots  in  all  materials  will  be  the  high 


which  tends  to  keep  salaries  low. 

And  you  may  be  sure  of  this:  when 
Mrs.  Journalist  pays  her  $4  for  shoes  to- 
day she  will  expect  as  much  wear  as  she 
got  from  her  $4  shoes  two  years  ago. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  your  fault  that  $4 
will  not  buy  as  good  a pair  of  shoes  as  it 
would  two  years  ago.  But  you  will  get 
the  blame  just  the  same,  if  Mrs.  Journalist 
and  others  of  your  customers  are  allowed 
to  expect  the  same  quality. 

Be  Frank  with  Customers 

This  is  the  time  for  absolute  frankness 
in  your  retailing.  Take  a leaf  from  the 
manufacturers’  book.  Through  salesmen, 
advertising,  etc.,  they  have  been  telling 
you  about  changed  conditions.  When  the 
price  increases  came  along  you  were  pre- 
pared, and,  because  of  being 
prepared,  you  accepted  them 
understandingly. 

Your  customers  are  entitled 
to  the  same  information  as  to 
prices  and  quality. 

A little,  probably  a very 
little,  of  this  educating  of  the 
customer  may  be  done  through 
your  advertising.  The  duty  of 
your  advertising  space  is  to  get 
business ; therefore,  this  edu- 
cational work  can  be  done  only 
by  your  advertising  when  it 
fits  in  with  your  selling 
schemes. 


toward  the  darker  shades, 
employed  in  shoe  toppings. 


The  report  is  varied  at 
times — not  the  subject  matter, 
but  the  manner  of  presenting 
it.  But  it  is  always  of  interest 
to  the  customer.  For  example, 

Mr.  John  Johnson  gets  his  re- 
port— gets  it  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fall  season,  when  new 
goods  are  in  stock  ready  to  sell. 

He  gets  in  his  report  news  of 
the  new  styles  in  shoes,  the  new 
finishes,  the  new  lasts,  the  new  boots  for 
occasions — walking,  riding,  evening,  and 
business.  There  is  always  an  interesting 
reference  to  something  Mr.  Johnson 
bought  a year  or  three  years  or  five  years 
ago.  Sometimes  the  amount  of  money  Mr. 
Johnson  spent  for  shoes  within  a certain 
period  is  mentioned.  Sometimes  a refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  pleasant  dealings  be- 
tween himself  and  the  store.  But  there  is 
always  something  in  the  report  to  impress 
Mr.  Johnson  with  the  close  personal  touch 
the  store  maintains  with  him  and  his 
needs. 

And  this  is  Brown’s  secret  for  the  rapid 
and  sure  expansion  of  his  business.  He 


style  to  be  worn  with  all  garments  under  IZl  or  8 inches  from 
the  ground. 

Lace  pattern  boots,  principally  in  kid  and  buck,  will  be 
favored  for  sportwear,  for  walking  purposes  and  in  high 
novelties  to  be  worn  with  garments  exceeding  7/2  or  8 inches 
from  the  ground. 

Garment  colors  for  fall  run 
Likewise,  subdued  colors  will  be 
with  grays  and  castors  leading. 

In  men  s footwear  for  fall,  button  boots  with  colored 
toppings  of  cloth  or  leather  are  the  new  style  note. 

Special  Note. — Retailers  who  are  considering  how  best  to 
protect  their  staple  trade — men  and  women  who  regularly 
purchase  footwear  of  style  and  quality  at  prices  ranging  from 
$4  to  $6 — will  be  forced  to  turn  to  cloth  and  leather  combi- 
nations, in  order  to  maintain  quality  at  reasonable  prices. 

This  is  because  of  the  scarcity  of  leather  and,  furthermore, 
because  it  fits  in  with  the  new  style  note  in  fall  and  winter 
footwear. 


Keep  Salesforce  Posted 


prices  have  gone  up,  but  incomes,  at  least 
of  a percentage  of  your  customers,  remain 
fixed  at  about  the  same  level  as  that  of  two 
and  a half  years  ago. 

Can’t  Pay  More 

Many  of  your  customers  will  buy  the 
same  grade  of  shoe  that  they  have  been 
buying  and  pay  the  increased  price.  But 
a considerable  part  of  your  trade  will  have 
to  stick  to  the  old  price. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  wife  of  the 
rising  young  journalist,  in  your  city.  She 
has  been  paying  $4  for  her  shoes.  She  will 
probably  have  to  stick  to  that  price,  for 
newspaper  costs  have  gone  up  to  an  extent 


You  will  have  to  depend 
upon  your  salespeople  to  edu- 
cate customers  as  to  condi- 
tions. The  salesman’s  job  is  to 
sell  goods  on  such  a basis  that 
you  not  only  get  a volume  of 
business,  but  also  hold  your 
customers. 

It  will  be  well  to  get  your 
salespeople  together  once  or 
twice  a month  and  go  over  con- 
ditions with  them. 

For  example,  begin  early 
Monday  morning  by  talking 
things  over  with  your  selling 
force. 

The  next  Monday  morn- 
ing, hold  an  “experience”  meet- 
ing. Get  your  salespeople  to 
tell  you  how  their  customers 
have  received  this  information, 
what  objections  or  comments 
customers  made.  If  your  sales- 
people were  able  to  meet  the 
objections,  get  them  to  tell  how,  so  all  may 
benefit  by  the  experience.  If  not,  either 
figure  out  answers  for  them,  or  ask  if  some 
other  member  of  your  staff  ran  into  the 
same  objection  and  how  he  answered  it. 

The  main  thing  at  this  time  is  to  be 
absolutely  frank  with  your  customers. 

Tell  them  diplomatically  that  your  $4 
or  $5  shoes  are  the  best  that  can  be  bought 
for  that  money  to-day,  but  not,  of  course, 
of  the  same  grade  as  could  be  purchased 
at  the  price  a year  or  so  ago. 

A careful  following  up  of  the  policy 
outlined  will  protect  your  reputation  and 
increase  the  efficiency  of  your  selling 
force. 


A7869  Patent  leather  slipper; 

perforated  imitation  circular 
vamp;  turn  sole;  Louis  heel. 


A7957  Black  kid  slipper,  bound 
with  French  braid;  turn  sole; 
Louis  heel. 


D7869  Gun  metal  tongue  pump; 

perforated  foxing;  turn  sole; 
Louis  heel. 


INFORMATION  gathered  from  the  leading  style  sources 
indicates  light,  dainty  and  chic  effects  in  slippers  and 
pumps  for  Spring. 

Pumps  will  be  in  demand  with  or  without  small  tongues — slippers 
with  dainty  perforations — very  light  motifs  in  stitching — orna- 
ments either  very  small  or  entirely  absent. 

And  along  these  ’ines  Fox  Footery  has  been  patterned — a new, 
ultra-fashionable  line  that  is  positively  alluring  in  its  smart 
simplicity. 

Fox  styles  for  Spring  are  in  complete  harmony  with  the  most 
select  garment  and  dress  accessory  modes  and  as  such  will 
prove  rapid  sellers  of  great  popularity — lasts,  colors,  heels  and 
decorations  adding  selling  value  at  every  point. 


CHAS.K.  FOX 
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Retailers’  Views  on  Adjustment  of  Complaints 

Unreasonable  Demands  a Drain  on  Profits — Must  Consider  Department  as  Well  as  Customer 
— How  Some  Stores  Handle  Grievances  of  Customers 


So  long  as  the  shoe  department  is 
forced  to  “adjust”  the  complaint  of  any 
woman  who  kicks  hard  enough,  just  so 
long  will  bookkeepers’  reports  fail  to  give 
a true  idea  of  the  department’s  earning 
power. 

A few  years  ago,  when  shoes  were  sold 
on  the  service  basis,  this  policy  was  prob- 
ably the  proper  one,  but  since  the  advent 
of  “foot  millinery”  the  idea  that  the  cus- 
tomer is  always  right  has  had  to  give  way 
to  a more  reasonable  basis  of  adjustment 
to  enable  the  Shoe  Department  to  make  a 
reasonable  profit. 

Style,  Not  Wear,  the  Factor 

High-style  shoes  are  not  made  for  hard 
service,  and  the  consumer  must  sooner  or 
later  be  taught  that  fact.  A delicately 
colored  kid  shoe  is  neat,  trim  and  beauti- 
ful, but  it  is  perishable. 

Of  course,  any  real  imperfection  in  the 
shoe  must  be  cheerfully  adjusted  by  the 
store.  Any  fault,  due  to  improper  handling 
of  the  customer,  by  the  store’s  salespeople, 
must  likewise  be  quickly  and  cheerfully 
made  good.  But,  it  is  not  up  to  the  Shoe 
Department  to  replace — or  even  to  make 
an  allowance  on — novelty  shoes  which  have 
been  ruined  by  being  rain  soaked  or  stained 
with  oil  or  grease,  or  made  unserviceable 
by  any  other  cause  hot  inherent  in  the  shoe. 

Where  Charge  Should  Lie 

If  the  department  store  manager  feels 
that  it  is  good  policy  to  make  an  adjust- 
ment with  Mrs.  DeSmythe  because  her  ac- 
count at  the  store  runs  several  hundreds 


name  on  request. 

of  dollars  per  month,  then  such  adjust- 
ment can  oe  charged  to  general  store  ex- 
pense, or  to  advertising,  or  to  any  other 
account  except  the  Shoe  Department. 

The  Shoe  Section’s  discussion  of  this 
question  in  its  Aug.  12  issue  brought  a 


number  of  interesting  letters  from  which 
we  quote  the  following : 

Significant  Statements 

C.  Denecke,  Inc.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. — We 
aim  to  satisfy  our  customers  in  every  respect 
when  complaint  has  been  made  against  merchan- 


No.  62366 Button  boot,  black  and  white 

checked  cloth  top;  black  kid  vamp;  16  gray  pearl 
rivet  buttons;  black  silk  buttonholes;  covered  Louis 
heel;  welt  sole.  Manufacturer’s  name  on  request. 

dise  purchased  in  any  of  our  departments;  the 
shoe  department  is  in  keeping  with  this  policy. 

Since  the  first  of  January  our  shoe  manager 
has  been  instructed  to  adjust  all  claims  made  by 
customers  as  if  he  were  conducting  an  exclusive 
shoe  store;  claims  that  would  be  adjusted  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  customer  in  an  exclusive  store 
must  be  adjusted  in  our  department  and  charged 
to  the  department.  However,  if  a good  customer, 
whose  account  is  highly  valued,  returns  a pair  of 
patent  leather  shoes  or  white  washable  kid,  be- 
cause the  one  has  cracked  and  the  other  stained, 
we  make  the  adjustment  and  charge  it  to  general 
expense.  You  will  observe  that  this  is  in  sub- 
stance of  what  you  have  suggested  in  your  letter 
of  August  12th,  and  as  we  find  this  a very  equita- 
ble way  to  give  the  store  and  shoe  department  an 
equal  chance,  we  heartily  endorse  the  publicity 
which  you  have  given  in  regard  to  this  plan  of 
adjustment. 

Davidson  Bros.  Co.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. — We 
have  for  years  charged  to  general  expense  any 
allowance  that  we  have  to  make  to  a customer 
where  the  customer  is  not  entitled  to  the  allow- 
ance, and  where  same  is  given  for  the  only  rea- 
son, in  order  to  keep  the  good  will  of  the  cus- 
tomer. 

G.  M.  McKelvey  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. — Un- 
just complaints  are  a plague  that  has  entered  the 
shoe  business  and  has  been  nursed  until  it  has 
grown  to  such  proportions  that  it  must  be 
stamped  out  or  it  will  ruin  the  shoe  profits.  I 
believe  one  of  the  greatest  causes  for  unjust  com- 
plaints made  by  customers  about  shoes  they  have 
worn  is  the  liberal  adjustment  that  has  been  made 
before  to  them  or  their  friends. 

Chronic  kickers  are  getting  more  plentiful 
every  day.  After  they  have  been  spoiled  by  some 
dealer  allowing  them  to  impose  on  him,  fearing 
he  might  lose  their  trade,  they  get  the  habit  and 
never  get  over  it,  and  I believe  the  only  remedy 
that  will  ever  stop  this  is  for  the  dealers  to  stop 
adjusting  complaints  in  a way  that  they  know  is 


unfair  to  themselves.  I have  stopped  it  and  am 
delighted  with  the  results. 

L.  S.  Donaldson  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.- — 
The  solutions  of  allowances  to  customers  is  ob- 
tained in  the  manner  outlined  in  the  Aug.  12 
Shoe  Section — namely,  when  it  is  found  that  an 
unreasonable  claim  must  in  policy  be  allowed, 
the  expense  is  not  put  upon  the  shoe  department. 
The  same  applies  to  all  other  departments,  and 
in  order  to  forestall  any  dissatisfaction  in  the 
mind  of  the  customer,  department  managers  are 
instructed  to  never  absolutely  refuse  a claim,  but 
when  they  must  decline  to  bear  the  expense,  ask 
the  customer  to  apply  at  the  Adjustment  Depart- 
ment. Many  department  managers  make  cus- 
tomers for  their  own  sections  by  liberality  in  al- 
lowing claims  and  without  greatly  affecting  the 
profits. 

Alms  & Doepke  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Your 
article  on  wrongfully  laid  store  burden  is,  I be- 
lieve. a timely  stroke  for  the  elimination  of  a de- 
partment store  abuse  and  can  be  brought  to  an 
issue  by  the  firm  backing  up  the  department  man- 
agers. Have  read  your  article  carefully  and  must 
say  it  covers  my  versions  exactly.  We  endeavor 
to  handle  such  unjust  complaints  as  tactfully  as 
possible  without  sacrificing  the  customer’s  good 
will  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  have  been  sue- ; 
cessful.  | p 

Kaufmann  & Baer  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — We 
have  had  little  trouble  in  adjusting  our  shoe  com- 
plaints in  spite  of  the  tremendous  increase  of  our 
shoe  sales. 

, If  the  customer  is  properly  handled  by  the 
sales  person,  the  shoe  department  should  not  pro- 
duce any  more  complaints,  in  proportion  to  sales, 
than  any  other  similar  departments,  such  as 
gloves,  hosiery,  etc.  Of  course,  there  are  always 
some  unreasonableness,  and  in  such  extreme  cases 
we  charge  the  loss  to  general  expense.  All  other 
cases  are  charged  direct  to  the  shoe  department, 
the  same  as  we  would  have  to  do  if  we  were  an 
exclusive  shoe  store. 

We  find  that  with  a properly  organized  adjust- 
ing department,  a customer  can  usually  be  con- 
vinced that  the  fault  does  not  lie  with  the  shoes 


No.  61285 Button  boot  l/i  in.  high;  tan  Russia 

calf  vamp,  tip  and  foxing;  metallic  brown  cloth  top; 
13  brown  pearl  rivet  buttons;  half  Louis  leather 
heel;  welt  sole.  Manufacturer’s  name  on  request. 

but  with  the  customer  himself.  In  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  one  hundred  the  customer  leaves  the 
store  satisfied. 

Faulty  Comparison 

We  have  received  just  one  letter  mak- 
ing an  unfavorable  comment  on  the  article 
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in  the  Aug.  12  Shoe  Section— and  this 
letter  comes  unsigned. 

The  line  of  argument  pursued  in  your  article, 
says  this  unknown  writer,  means  that  if  I am  in 
the  exclusive  shoe  business  and  treat  my  cus- 
tomers fairly  in  order  to  hold  their  good  will  and 
trade,  I should  ask  my  next  door  neighbor,  who 
is  in  the  millinery  business,  and  the  neighbor  on 
the  other  side,  who  is  in  the  “suit  business,”  to 
share  with  me  the  expense  of  keeping  my  trade, 
at  least  so  far  as  making  adjustments  and  re- 
placements are  concerned. 

The  writer  of  this  letter  overlooks  the 
facts  upon  which  the  entire  situation  rests, 
viz.,  that  in  the  department  store  the  shoe 
section  is  sometimes  forced  to  make  an 
adjustment  of  an  unfair  complaint,  not 
because  the  department  values  that  par- 
ticular customer’s  business,  but  because 
the  millinery  and  suit  departments  of  the 
store  want  her  trade  and  think  they  will 
not  get  it  if  she  gets  riled  with  the  shoe 
department.  If  those  departments  force 
the  shoe  department  to  make  unfair  ad- 
justments, what  is  more  logical  then  that 
they  should  stand  at  least  a part  of  the 
expense  ? 

Teaching  the  Customer 

The  New  York  stores  have  for  some 
time  recognized  the  need  for  cutting  down 
the  shoe  complaints  and  adjustment  com- 
plaint costs.  M.  W.  Coburn,  buyer  for 
James  McCreery  & Co.’s  shoe  department, 
has  managed  in  two  years  to  cut  shoe 
complaints  in  half,  as  a result  of  educating 
both  the  retail  clerk  and  the  customer. 

“We  insist  that  the  salesman  shall 
represent  the  shoe  properly  in  making  a 
sale,”  said  Henry  Clune,'  manager  of  the 
department  in  question,  in  explaining  the 
policy  to  an  Economist  staff-member. 
“When  a customer  asks  if  a kid  shoe  will 
wash  it  is  the  salesman’s  business  to  tell 
her  that  any  ordinary  dirt  can  be  removed 
by  washing,  but  not  a bad  stain  of  any 
kind.  It  is  his  duty  to  work  into  his  sell- 
ing talk  by  commenting  on  the  wearing 
qualities  of  the  shoe  and  not  to  allow  a 
customer  to  buy  a delicate,  hand-turned 


sole  pump  for  mountain  climbing.  She 
must  be  told  that  it  is  a ballroom  pump 
and  not  a sport  shoe. 

Teaching  the  Salesman 

“Then  when  a customer  comes  in  with 
a complaint,”  continued  Mr.  Clune,  “we 
immediately  call  over  the  clerk  who  made 
the  sale,  unless  the  complaint  is  due  to 


No.  627  78 All  light  gray  ooze  8 '/^  in.  button 

boot;  black  silk  stitching;  16  rivet  buttons  to 
match;  full  Louis  covered  wood  heel;  turn  sole. 
Manufacturer’s  name  on  request. 

some  fault  in  the  shoe  itself,  in  which  case 
adjustment  is  promptly  made.  If  the  error 
is  one  of  improper  fitting,  of  course,  the 
store  makes  good  and  the  clerk  is  cautioned 
to  be  more  careful. 

“In  the  case  of  a delicate  shoe  that  has 
been  stained  so  that  it  cannot  be  cleaned 
we  ask  the  salesman,  in  front  of  the  cus- 
tomer, whether  he  explained  to  the  cus- 
tomer to  what  extent  the  shoe  was  clean- 
able.  If  he  did  so  explain,  the  customer 
has  no  reasonable  right  to  expect  adjust- 
ment. If  he  did  not,  we  make  good  the 


complaint  and  warn  the  salesman  to  be 
more  careful  in  the  future. 

“This  policy  is  gradually  eliminating 
complaints  in  our  department;  it  is  teach- 
ing people  what  they  can  expect  in  wear 
and  service  from  novelty  shoes ; it  is  help- 
ing clerks,  and,  I believe,  it  is  also  helping 
sales,  for  the  majority  of  women  are  rea- 
sonable when  they  understand  conditions 
and  it  is  the  aim  of  our  policy  to  make 
these  conditions  plain,  slowly  but  surely.” 

Keeping  Track  of  “Grafters” 

Stern  Brothers  have  another  way  of 
handling  complaints.  They  believe  in 
keeping  track  of  constant  kickers  through 
what  they  call  their  “graft  book.” 

“We  try  to  use  common  sense  in  the  ad- 
justing of  complaints,”  said  E.  J.  Backes, 
head  of  Stern  Brothers’  shoe  department. 
“It  is  our  belief  that  few  men  and  women 
act  unreasonably  when  they  realize  that 
they  are  talking  with  a man  who  knows 
his  business  and  knows  it  thoroughly.  Our 
policy  is  to  be  liberal  without  being  foolish 
in  the  adjustment  of  complaints,  but  we 
would  rather  be  over-generous  than  offend 
the  customer  who  shows  any  inclination  to 
be  reasonable. 

“Of  course,  we  have  our  percentage  of 
grafters — people  who  want  unreasonable 
adjustments — and  we  keep  track  of  these 
by  keeping  a record  of  every  adjustment 
we  make,  so  that  we  quickly  get  to  learn 
the  chronic  kickers.  When  we  find  a man 
or  woman  imposing  upon  us  we  politely 
decline  to  entertain  any  further  kicks  from 
that  source. 

Liberal  Policy  Pays 

“On  the  other  hand,  as  I said  before, 
we  try  to  go  the  full  distance  with  any  cus- 
tomer who  is  reasonable.  For  instance,  a 
woman  came  in  here  the  other  day  with  a 
pair  of  blue  washable  kid  pumps.  She  ex- 
plained to  me  that  she  had  purchased  them 
for  a friend  in  Canada  and  had  gotten  a 
spot  on  them  before  sending  them  away. 
She  had  tried  to  remove  this  spot  with 


Fall  Opening  Display  of  Women’s  Shoes 
By  H.  H.  Ta  rrasch,  display  manager  for  the  F.  & R.  Lazarus  & Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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SHOE  SECTION  OF  THE  DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 


7Ae  TRIPLE  LINK 


The  greatest  of  all  the  great  selling  drives 
that  have  made  the  Red  Cross  Shoe 
“ The  Most  Salable  Shoe  in  America.” 


Look  for 
this  trade 
mark  on 
the_£ole 


On  September  14th  thousands  of 
women  everywhere,  turning  through 
the  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST, 
saw  before  them  a full  page  advertise- 
ment of  the  Red  Cross  Shoe.  It  fea- 
tured a beautiful  illustration,  pictured 
lovely  footwear,  and  told  them  con- 
vincingly of  the  wonderful  style  and 
comfort  of  this  famous  shoe.  That  is 
No.  1 — the  “Interest  Link.” 

On  that  same  day  their  postman  handed 
them  a mailing  piece  which  displayed 
the  name  of  their  local  Red  Cross 
dealer.  It  featured  in  six  colors  the 
same  beautiful  illustration  they  saw  on 
the  Post  page,  and  in  addition  showed 


a shoe  which  their  local  dealer  carried 
in  stock.  That  is  No.  2 — the  “Per- 
suasion Link.” 

On  that  same  day  also,  and  during  the 
week  or  ten  days  that  followed,  they 
saw  a large  and  striking  eight-color 
card  in  the  dealer’s  window  the  same 
beautiful  illustration  again.  That  is 
No.  3 — the  “Clincher  Link.” 

On  October  12th  the  same  procedure 
was  repeated — a second  full  page  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  a second 
mailing  piece  duplicating  this  page,  and 
a second  window  card. 

And  on  November  2nd,  it  will  be  re- 
peated again — a third  full  page  in  the 


These  styles  will  be  advertised 


Model  No.  461. 

White  Kid  Sapho 
Colonial.  Covered 


Model  No.  462. 

Patent  Pump.  Imi- 
tation Wing  Tip. 
Leather  Louis  Heel. 
Marcelle  Last.  Welt 
or  Turn.  Price  $3.10. 
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gasoline  and,  of  course,  it  left  a “ring” 
on  the  shoe.  This  would  not  have  mat- 
tered, she  said,  if  she  had  bought  the  shoes 
for  herself,  but  since  they  were  for  a friend 
she  could  not  very  well  send  them  on  in 
that  condition.  She  wanted  to  know 
whether  there  was  anything  we  could  do. 
For  the  sake  of  seeing  how  far  she  would 
go,  I explained  to  her  that  it  was  not  our 
fault  and  that  I did  not  consider  that  she 
should  hold  the  store  responsible.  She  ad- 
mitted the  truth  of  this  argument,  and 
said  she  guessed  she  would  buy  another 
pair. 

“When  I saw  how  reasonable  this  cus- 
tomer intended  to  be,  I decided  to  go  the 
limit  with  her,  and  told  her  I would  take 
that  pair  off  her  hands  and  sell  it  for  what- 
ever I could  get  for  it  and  give  her  a new 
pair  of  shoes. 

How  the  Department  Benefits 

“She  bought  a pair  for  herself,  and 
within  an  hour  or  so  later  her  husband 
came  in  and  bought  two  pairs  of  shoes  for 
himself  and  one  for  his  boy.  I sold  about 
$25  worth  of  shoes  to  that  family  that  day, 
and  I have  sold  a lot  more  to  their  friends. 
Undoubtedly,  that  adjustment  was  one  that 
could  not  fairly  be  demanded  of  the  de- 
partment, but  since  the  customer  had  evi- 
dently very  much  appreciated  this  fact 
and,  therefore,  would  be  pleased  with  any 
adjustment  I could  make  for  her  I con- 
sidered it  good  business  to  take  the  shoes 
off  her  hands  and  replace  them.  Of  course, 
the  shoes  will  be  sold  on  the  bargain  coun- 
ter, and  will  not  be  a dead  loss. 

“It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  hard  and 
fast  rules  for  making  adjustments,”  con- 
tinued Mr.  Backes.  “I  believe  the  principal 
necessity  is  that  common  sense  should  be 
used,  that  chronic  kickers  be  weeded  out 
and  that  all  complaints  be  handled  by  a 
man  who  knows  the  shoe  business  so  thor- 
oughly that  the  customer  will  recognize  at 
once  that  he  or  she  is  talking  with  a well- 
posted  man.” 

Store  Stands  These  Costs 

Saks  & Co.  follow  the  method  of  hav- 
ing the  shoe  department  buyer  use  his  dis- 
crimination in  making  adjustments.  But 
if  he  decides  against  allowing  a customer’s 
claim  the  customer  must  be  referred  to  the 
office.  Then,  if  the  office  decides  to  allow 
the  claim,  the  charge  is  not  made  to  the 
shoe  department,  but  to  general  expense. 

“The  system  works  very  well,”  said 
Mr.  Michaels,  the  buyer,  in  talking  to  an 
Economist  staff-member.  “Knowing  that 
we  must  refer  the  customer  to  the  office, 
we  are  as  liberal  as  possible,  but  where 
we  do  find  that  a customer  is  unreason- 
able we  are  not  charged  with  the  cost  of 
making  the  adjustment. 

“To  help  in  eliminating  complaints  as 
far  as  possible,  we  mark  all  shoes  plainly 
with  the  size,  even  going  so  far  as  to  write 
out  the  figures  51/2  instead  of  doing  as 
many  stores  do,  use  5 and  the  small  2. 

Good  Selling  Prevents  Complaints 

“I  consider  that  proper  salesmanship 
goes  a long  way  toward  eliminating  un- 
reasonable complaints.  We  make  it  a rule 
to  tell  the  customers  as  far  as  possible 


what  they  can  and  cannot  expect  from  a 
pair  of  shoes,  and  then,  too,  we  never  use 
PM’s,  neither  do  we  pay  commissions  to  a 
salesman  in  the  shoe  department.  I be- 
lieve these  two  methods  of  doing  business 
are  very  apt  to  bring  complaints.  The 
salesmen,  knowing  that  he  has  a commis- 


No.  62775 Button  boot  8J/4  in-  High;  patent 

leather  vamp,  perforated;  white  kid  top;  imitation 
cuff  perforations;  16  white  pearl  rivet  buttons;  full 
Louis  pyroxylin  heel  with  aluminum  plate;  turn 
sole.  Manufacturer’s  name  on  request. 

sion  on  the  shoe  or  a PM,  is  very  anxious 
and  over-persuasive  and,  in  many  cases, 
fails  to  employ  those  precautions  which 
would  enable  him  to  sell  the  shoes  with- 
out possibility  of  a comeback. 

Returned  Goods 

“What  I consider  more  serious  at  pres- 
ent than  the  matter  of  complaints  is  the 
trouble  we  have  with  returns.  So  many 


No.  62772 All  white  kid  9 in.  lace  boot;  full 

wave  vamp;  imitation  stitched  lace  stay;  scroll  at 
top;  blind  eyelets;  white  covered  wood  heel;  turn 
sole.  Manufacturer’s  name  on  request. 

women  will  buy  shoes,  or  at  least  order 
them  sent  home,  without  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  keeping  them.  Our  shoe  de- 
partment is  a convenient  resting  place. 
A woman  will  arrange  to  meet  a friend 


here  and  while  waiting  will  amuse  herself 
by  looking  over  the  shoes.  Perhaps  she 
feels  she  ought  not  to  take  up  a seat  in 
our  department  without  pretending  to  buy 
something. 

Handling  the  “Lookers” 

“I  have  instructed  my  salesmen  to  be 
pleasant  to  such  ‘lookers,’  but  to  use  their 
discretion  about  attempting  to  sell  them, 
for  in  such  a situation  a woman  will  very 
frequently  order  a pair  of  shoes  sent  home 
and  return  them  without  even  having 
opened  the  package.  We  do  not  follow  the 
plan  of  paying  commissions  to  shoe  sales- 
men nor  of  offering  PM’s  on  special  goods, 
because  we  believe  these  methods  aggra- 
vate this  condition.  I have  no  remedy  to 
suggest  for  this  return  goods  situation, 
but  I should  be  very  glad  to  have  the 
matter  discussed  properly  in  the  Shoe 
Economist.” 

f — - — 

Shoe  Retailers  to  Meet 


Pennsylvania  Association  to  Hold  Convention 
in  Philadelphia  in  February 

The  Pennsylvania  Shoe  Retailers’  As- 
sociation will  hold  its  next  convention  in 
Philadelphia  on  Feb.  19  and  20,  1917.-  All 
the  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  con- 
vention, including  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Philadel- 
phia, of  the  Philadelphia  local  shoe  associ- 
ation and  of  the  officers  of  the  National 
Shoe  Retailers’  Association  have  been  ef- 
fected by  Albert  J.  Schmidt,  secretary  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Shoe  Retailers’  Associ- 
ation. 

It  is  believed  that  the  success  of  the 
convention  held  in  Pittsburgh  during  the 
present  year  will  insure  a large  attend- 
ance at  the  coming  gathering.  A.  A.  Laz- 
arus, president  of  the  Association,  is  co- 
operating with  Secretary  Schmidt  and  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  in 
the  effort  to  make  the  meeting  one  of  vital 
importance  to  all  shoe  men. 

4 

Shoe  Concerns  Combine 


Consolidation  of  Two  St.  Louis  Concerns  for 
Greater  Efficiency 

During  the  last  week  in  September  a con- 
solidation of  the  Holters  Shoe  Co.  and  the  Miller 
Shoe  Manufacturing  Co.,  both  of  St.  Louis,  was 
completed.  The  new  concern,  which  is  known  as 
the  Holters  Co.,  is  capitalized  at  $600,000,  and  its 
officers  are:  John  G.  Holters,  president  and  gen- 

eral manager;  Frank  O’Brien,  vice-president  and 
sales  manager;  T.  G.  Thepe,  secretary;  B.  J. 
Holters,  treasurer. 

Charles  H.  Miller,  George  Ogden  and  the 
other  executives  of  the  Miller  Shoe  Manufactur- 
ing Company  will  be  in  charge  of  the  manufactur- 
ing end  of  the  new  concern. 

The  Holters  Co.  will  utilize  the  Miller  plant, 
and  expects  to  be  able  to  produce  2500  pairs  of 
women’s  footwear  per  day. 

All  of  the  salesmen  of  both  companies  have 
been  retained  by  the  new  concern  and  will  cover 
their  old  territories. 

The  Holters  Shoe  Co.  had  been  in  business 
about  seven  years,  the  Miller  Shoe  Manufacturing 
Co.  about  twenty  years. 

The  object  of  the  combination,  according  to 
President  John  G.  Holters,  is  to  do  an  increased 
volume  of  business  with  a decrease  of  expense. 


Black  Glace  Kid 
High  Cut  Button 

Made  on  our  new  Brighton 
last ; whole  foxed  ; light,  closely 
trimmed,  welted  sole ; two-  inch 
leather  Louis  heel.  AAA,  4 
to  8 ; AA  to  D,  2^/2  to  8. 

Price  $4.75 

The  Brighton  (825)  last  has  a 
slender  forepart  and  yet  fits  as 
comfortably  as  any  of  our  other 
lasts. 


Black  Glace  Kid  Vamp 
White  Washable  Kid  Top 

High  cut,  whole  foxed  Princess 
laced  boot ; light  welted  sole ; 
two-inch  breasted  leather  Louis 
heel;  Shelburne  (800)  last; 
AAA,  4l/2  to  8;  A A to  D,  2*d 
to  8. 

Price  $6.00 

The  real  white  washable  glace 
kid  has  doubled  in  price — our 
boots  are  cut  from  the  finest  se- 
lection of  this  wonderful  leather. 


Chestnut  Brown 
Glace  Kid 

High  cut  Princess  laced  be 
light,  welted,  closely  trimr 
sole  ; two-inch  leather  Louis  he 
Brighton  (825)  last.  AAA. 
to  8;  A A to  D,  2^  to  8. 

Price  $6.00 
A wonderful  success  introduc : 
by  us  just  one  month  ago  a 
already  in  demand  by  w<| 
dressed  women  in  every  city 
this  country. 


Samples  on  reqi 


S highly  attractive  and  fashionable  new  Fall  and  Winter 
footwear  we  recommend  these  six  boots  for  your  most  serious 
and  immediate  attention,  confident  that  they  reflect  the  best 
modes  obtainable  from  both  Paris  and  America.  Designed  for 
your  better  trade — exclusive — refined — high  grade  in  every 

detail merchandise  that  will  be  a credit  to  you  to  advertise, 

display  and  sell  as  your  leading  styles  this  season. 

Hallahan  shoes  are  in  stock.  They  are  ready  for  instant  ship- 
ment— a service  that  you  will  find  profitable  to  use  freely  and 
often. 
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Department  Location  and  Effect  on  Sales 


Should  Men’s  Shoes  Be  on  Main  Floor  or  Upstairs? — Second  Floor  Best  Place 
for  Women’s  Footwear — Co-operation  Between  Sections 


Judging  from  the  variety  of  locations 
occupied  by  successful  shoe  departments, 
a casual  observer  might  conclude  that  it 
made  no  difference  in  what  part  of  the 
store  footwear  was  carried. 

The  Economist  has  given  sound  rea- 
sons why  men’s  shoes  should  be  located  as 
near  as  possible  to  men’s  clothing.  For 
men’s  shoes,  however,  considered  as  a 
separate  proposition,  no  location  equals 
the  street  floor.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  a position  near  the  men’s  clothing 
is  the  second  preference. 

Upstairs  for  Men’s  Shoes 

Men’s  shoes,  however,  can  be  consid- 
ered as  a separate  proposition  no  more 
than  any  other  merchandise  in  a depart- 
ment store.  In  a recent  issue  we  showed 
the  direct  assistance  that  men’s  shoes  can 
give  to  men’s  clothing  by  location  close  by. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  men  will  go 


No.  62773 All  black  kid  8J/2  in.  lace  boot; 

pinhead  perforations;  full  Louis  leather  heel;  turn 
sole.  Manufacturer’s  name  on  request. 

to  an  upper  floor  to  get  a pair  of  shoes,  if 
the  shoes  are  the  kind  they  want. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  one  experi- 
enced shoe  retailer  that  if  good  shoes  will 
bring  men  up  to  the  third  or  fourth  floor 
that  is  the  place  to  put  them.  His  view  is 
based  on  the  idea  that  a lower  rental 
charge  will  enable  the  store  to  sell  the 
goods  a little  closer  and  thus  increase  the 
assistance  that  shoes  can  give  to  other 
men’s  wear.  The  lower  rental,  he  also 
suggests,  offers  opportunity  for  the  shoe 
manager  to  get  a better  net  profit. 

Women’s  Section  and  Privacy 

The  location  of  a women’s  shoe  depart- 
ment is  an  entirely  different  problem,  in 
the  opinion  of  shoe  managers  who  have 
given  this  subject  special  consideration. 
Unlike  men’s  shoes,  the  street  floor  is  no 
longer  the  first  choice  of  location. 

Most  shoemen  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  women  do  not  like  to  sit  down 


in  a shoe  department  that  is  too  exposed  to 
passers-by.  The  second  floor  is  a little 
more  private  and  comfortable.  And  wo- 
men’s shoes  on  the  second  floor  can  do 
more  than  just  sell  shoes,  if  the  women’s 
garments  are  also  there. 

Second  Floor  for  Women’s  Shoes 

The  manager  of  a very  successful  wo- 
men’s shoe  department  which  has  its  lo- 
cation on  the  second  floor  was  recently 
asked  by  an  Economist  staff-member  as 
to  what  he  considered  the  ideal  location  for 
women’s  shoes.  He  made  this  answer: 

“If  I had  my  choice  of  any  place  in 
this  entire  building  for  my  department,  I 
would  keep  my  shoes  on  the  second  floor. 
Women  don’t  object  to  coming  up  here  half 
so  much  as  they  dislike  to  try  on  shoes 
where  there  is  no  atmosphere  of  privacy. 
And  you  can  never  get  the  real  atmos- 
phere of  privacy  on  the  street  floor  of  a 
department  store,  even  if  the  department 
is  placed  over  in  a corner  so  that  it  will 
be  free  from  all  but  shoe  customers.  I do 
believe  that  a women’s  shoe  department 
situated  on  an  upper  floor  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  so  arranged  that  it  can  readily 
be  seen  from  the  elevators. 

“I  am  also  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
an  upstairs  shoe  department  should  get 
show  window  space  as  continuously  as 
possible — not  the  same  window  all  the 
time,  but  a large  window  occasionally  for 
a general  showing  and  a small  window 
frequently  for  special  displays.” 

Women’s  and  Children’s  Co-operate 

Children’s  shoes  are  invariably  placed 
close  by  the  women’s  department,  if  they 


No.  62  774 — Gray  ooze  leather  top  button  boot; 
gunmetal  vamp,  perforated;  16  dull  black  bone 
buttons;  leather  Cuban  heel;  turn  sole.  Manufac- 
turer s name  on  request. 


are  not  actually  carried  in  it.  Exception 
to  this  is  found  in  certain  large  stores 
where  the  children’s  and  infants’  wear  is 
so  highly  specialized  that  a special  shoe 


department  is  maintained  in  the  juvenile 
section. 

Women’s  and  children’s  shoes  have 
been  found  by  most  department  managers 
to  be  a distinct  help  to  each  other.  It  is 
“mother”  who  brings  in  the  little  boy  or 
girl  for  new  shoes,  and  it  should  be  made 
as  convenient  as  possible  for  “mother” 
to  buy  a pair  for  herself.  Furthermore, 
every  inducement  should  be  made  for 
“mother”  to  become  interested  in  what 
the  women’s  shoe  department  is  selling. 

Reciprocal  Displays 

Good  use  can  be  made  of  the  ledges 
in  the  children’s  side  by  placing  thereon 
the  smartest  new  things  afforded  by  the 
stock  of  the  women’s  department. 

This  is  done  very  effectively  by  using  a 
whole  white  skin  under  a pair  of  hand- 
some black  shoes  or  other  striking  com- 
binations. In  each  of  these  departments 


No.  61284 Button  boot,  brown  dreadnought 

cloth  top;  silk  buttonholes;  gunmetal  vamp,  foxing 
and  tip;  16  brown  pearl  rivet  buttons;  covered 
wood  heel;  welt  sole.  Manufacturer’s  name  on 
request. 

cases  are  used  with  good  effect  by  many 
stores  for  the  display  of  the  styles  shown 
in  the  other. 

Two  Sales  Instead  of  One 

That  two  sales  are  often  made  in 
place  of  one  where  the  women’s  and  chil- 
dren’s shoe  departments  are  worked  prop- 
erly together  is  the  statement  of  a promi- 
nent merchant. 

When  a mother  will  not  buy  shoes  for 
herself  in  the  same  store  in  which  she 
buys  footwear  for  her  child,  or  vice  versa, 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the  mer- 
chandising, and  it  should  be  investigated 
very  thoroughly.  But,  as  Kipling  says, 
that  is  another  story. 

+ 

Retailers  who  desire  to  obtain  the  best  re- 
sults from  their  underprice  offerings  must  fol- 
low them  up;  quickly  make  such  changes  as  are 
necessary  and  keep  all  visitors  to  the  store  in- 
formed as  to  the  offerings. 
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Are  Your  Shoe 
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The  Big  Idea  in  Footwear  Advertising 

Give  Public  Timely  Information  About  Shoes  in  Stock — Stimulate  Shopping 
by  Featuring  Various  Classes  of  Footwear — Exploit  Season  Novelties 


What  is  the  big  idea  in  advertising  the 
shoe  department?  Is  it  to  talk  about  how 
much  better  your  values  are  than  some- 
one’s else?  Is  it  to  make  repeated  claims 
that  you  have  the  biggest  and  most  varied 
stocks  in  town  ? Is  it  the  simple  announce- 
ment that  you  have  shoes  to  sell,  varying  in 
price  from  such  a figure  to  another  figure? 
Is  any  one  of  these  the  big  idea  ? 

No ; none  of  them  is,  and  shoe  publicity 
will  not  get  the  business  in  such  ways,  no 
matter  how  profligate  you  may  be  in  the 
use  of  newspaper  space. 

Create  Shopping  Interest 

The  big  idea  is  to  make  people  see  that 
they  need  shoes  and  to  make  them  want 
your  shoes.  And  there  is  no  bigger  idea 
in  advertising — for  the  department  store 
or  for  the  exclusive  shop.  There  is  no 
bigger  idea,  simply  because  the  retail  shoe 
business  is  built  on  creating  a demand  for 
footwear  and  supplying  that  demand  ivith 
the  stock  on  hand. 

And  when  your  department  or  your 
store  advertises  it  is  your  stock  that  must 
be  made  the  basis  of  the  advertising.  The 
customers  belong  to  anybody  who  can  in- 
terest them  and  get  them  into  the  store — 
any  store. 

Examples  of  Good  Shoe  Ads 

If  you  are  using  newspaper  ads  to  get 
shoe  trade,  the  ads  reproduced  in  connec- 
tion with  this  article  will  interest  you. 
They  are  out  of  a group  of  40  or  50  ads, 
all  planned,  written  and  run  with  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  getting  business  for  the 
store:  that  of  the  H.  M.  & R.  Shoe  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

And  they  are  good  examples  of  ads 
whose  subject  matter  reflects  the  stocks 
of  the  store — its  own  merchandise,  in 
other  words,  and  not  just  any  store’s 
stocks.  The  big  idea  in  the  series  was : to 
get  business  and  keep  it. 

There  are  nine  ads  reproduced,  three 
groups  of  three  each.  They  are  worthy  of 
your  close  study. 


The  first  group  brings  out  the  idea  of 
complete  merchandising.  That  is,  in  the 
three  ads  there  is  an  appeal  based  on  spe- 
cial kinds  of  shoes,  in  high  and  low  price 
ranges ; an  appeal  is  made  on  footwear  for 
special  classes  of  wearers,  such  as  chil- 
dren; and  an  appeal  is  made  on  special 
values  for  a special  day’s  selling.  These 
appeals  appear  in  the  order  of  the  ads  in 
the  lower  group,  reading  from  left  to 


right.  Study  the  headlines  of  the  ads  and 
the  illustrations.  They  tell  a clear  story. 

Informative  Text  Matter 

The  text  matter  in  these  ads  is  carefully 
and  clearly  written,  and  it  tells  the  big 
points  about  wear,  fit,  comfort,  quality  and 
price.  It  describes  the  shoes  in  regular, 
shoe-advertising  language.  Remember, 
the  main  point  brought  out  in  the  first 
group  of  these  ads  is  merchandising — 
complete  and  seasonable  merchandising. 

The  upper  group  of  three  brings  out 


the  same  point  the  first  group  does,  and 
an  additional  one — style  value,  emphasiz- 
ing novelty.  Notice  the  three  ads  from 
left  to  right.  They  exploit,  in  the  order 
mentoned,  “walking  boots,”  “riding 
boots”  and  “latest  fall  arrivals.” 

Ads  That  Look  Interesting 

These  ads  are  splendid  examples  of 
good  layout,  type  display  and  illustrations. 


In  other  words,  they  are  attractive  and 
informative,  and  their  very  excellence  as 
ads  reflects  favorably  on  the  goods. 

The  same  thing  that  is  done  for  wo- 
men’s shoes  in  xthis  group,  the  second, 
could  have  been  applied  to  children’s  and 
men’s  shoes;  and  it  was  applied  in  other 
ads  of  the  series.  These  are  reproduced 
merely  because  they  show  the  idea  so  well. 
The  entire  series,  reproduced  in  the  same 
size  as  those  shown,  would  fill  ten  Econo- 
mist pages. 

The  third  group  is  reproduced  because 


<&*  H M$R.  * H-M«R  -21“ 

This  group  of  Ads  Emphasize  Style,  Value  and  Novelty 
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for  Different  Occasions -Amongthe 

HIGH  and  LOW 
FOOTWEAR 


Priced  at  $3  to  $10 


Scores  of  ■worsen  are  wearing-  low.  shoes  — equal  scores  are 'wearing  high  top 
boots  — when  occasion  demands. 

Some  costumes  require  one  *tyle — other*  just  as  urgently  call  for  another. 
Here — a*  nl way* — you  will  find  .JUST  what  you  want— when  you  want  it 
— at  the  price  you  want  to  pay. 

Dolly  Madieon  pump*— that  are  *o  much  desired  thi*  spring—  ha Ve  Larec 
tongue*,  nielile  or  leather  buckles,  and  are  of  dull  kid,  patent,  white  or  many  colors 
and  combination*,— at  $3  to  $8. 

Other  Dolly  Madison  add  plain  pumps  in  all  leathers  and  colors,  with  high 
or  low  heels  a ri  $3  to  $10. 

High  8 hoe*  of  Havana  brown,  ivory,  gray,  dull  black,  or  white  are  $3.50 

to  $16. 

Second  Floor. 


WfiM  SUMMIT  — ADAMS  MEL  t - WALTER  V.  HOSKIM  - PRES. 
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From  Baby  to  Big  Sister- -- 
All  the  Young  Folks 
Are  Slipping  Into 

WHITE 
SHOES 

For  Summer 

Cool— clean — stylish — no  type  of  footwear  so 
aptly  fits  the  summer  season.  Here  you  will  find  a 
big  assortment  for  little  tots,  medium  tots  and  '-'big 
lots” — in  many  materials  and  all  sizes. 

For  young  ladies  who  want  low  heels  there  is  a delightful  new  white  kid# 
laced  model  at  $3.50,  as  well  as  white  kiq  pumps  at  $4.50  and  $5. 

A white  kid  ankle  strap  pump  for  children  has  white  sole,- and  is  priced  in 
sizes  llV^to  2 at  $4;  and  sizes  8 Vi  to  11  at  $3.50.  Shown  here  first  in  Toledo. 

Barefoot  sandals — as  illustrated  above — cool  and  comfortable,  in  tan,  patent 
leather,  dull  leather  and  white,  are  moderately,  priced,  according  to  size  and  quality 
at  75c  to  $2.50. 

Tennis  footwear  which  can  be  used  for 
tennis,  baseball,  canoeing,  yachting  or  other  out- 
door sports  combines  lightness  and  flexibility 
with  non-slipping  qualities,  in  ankle  strap  pumps, 
oxfords,  and  high  shoes  — they're  priced  accord- 
ing to  size  and  quality  at  50c  to  $1.50. 


Third  Floor. 


W HIDE  SUMMIT  — ADAMS  MEET  - • WALTER  W.  HOSKIN-  PRES. 


Style  and  Thrift  A re  Combined 

in  These 

Friday 

Specials 

At  the 

H.  M.  &fR. 

Patent  leather  pumps;  combination  colored  buck  tops  in  gray, 
sand  or  ivory;  turn  soles; -covered  heelsj  v^ry  high  grade  shoes;  $6  to  $8 
values,  $3.80. 

High  cut  colored  shoes,  broken  sizes;  all  gray,  ivory  .and  gray 
vamps  with  white' tops;  $6  to  $7  values,  $4.90. 

New  Summer  arrivals;  ivory  kid  pumps:- suede  quarters;  light 
welt  Soles;  leather  heels;  all  sizes  and  widths;  $7.00  values,  $4.40. 

White,  ivory  and  gray  kid  Colonial  pumps;  , large  tongues,  sil- 
ver buckles;  welt'soles;  Ostend-leather  heels;  $3.50  vaues,  $2.80. 

SECOND  FLOOR. 


THE 


This  Group  of  Ads  Brings  Out  the  Idea  of  Complete  Merchandising 
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Far  superior  to  leather — 
it  is  gradually  supplanting 
it  on  all  grades  of  shoes. 


It  wears  MUCH  LONGER. 
It  is  much  more  resilient  and 
flexible  — you  don’t  have  to 
“break-in”  TEXTAN-soled 
shoes.  It  is  WATER-PROOF 
— and  cool  and  comfortable. 
IT  TAKES  A CLOSE 
STITCH  AND  A CLEAN 
EDGE. 


You  MUST  sell  TEXTAN 
— specifying  it  on  shoe  orders 
and  using  it  for  re-soling— if 
you  wish  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
improvements  in  the  shoe  busi- 
ness. It  is  THE  sole. 


Made  in  “classy”  black,  white 
or  tan  (looks  just  like  leather  on 
the  shoe).  Comes  in  all  sizes 
— it’s  a Sole — 


Made  for  the  whole 
family 


Made  only  by 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Company 

^ Akron, 

Ohio 


STRAIGHT- 


TEXTAN 


-the  GOODRICH  Sole 


The  New  Shoe  Sole 
That  Outwears  Leather 


The  tremendous  success 
TEXTAJST  has  made  all 
down  the  line — with  man- 
ufacturer, dealer,  shoe- find- 
ings trade  and  consumer — 
is  easily  explained. 


October  14,  1916 


WHAT  TO  BUY  AND  HOW  TO  SELL 


IT 
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it  illustrates  two  points : how  to  utilize 
small  space  well  and  how  to  exploit  one 
big  point  in  every  ad. 

Notice  these  three  men’s  ads.  They 
are  two  columns  wide  and  5*4  in.  deep, 
much  smaller  than  the  ads  of  the  first 
group,  which  were  three  columns  by  8 in., 


No.  62776 Button  boot  8|A  in.  High;  deep 

shade  gray  kid  vamp  and  top;  dark  gray  suede 
foxing  and  cuff;  two  rows  stitching;  1 6 gray  bone 
rivet  buttons;  dark  gray  suede  covered  wood  Louis 
heel  with  plate;  turn  sole.  Manufacturer’s  name 
on  request. 

and  the  ads  in  the  second  group,  which 
were  two  columns  by  8 in. 

Cuts  Give  Drawing  Power 

Excellently  executed  drawings  of  the 
shoes  give  the  ads  drawing  power.  They 
dominate  the  page  in  the  newspaper,  no 
matter  what  else  is  on  it.  They  are  briefly 
written — a good  point  in  ads  directed  to- 
ward men — and  the  price  is  in  plain  sight, 
as  also  is  the  description  of  the  merchan- 
dise. 

Another  good  point  about  group  three, 
and  it  is  just  as  true  of  the  other  two 
groups,  is  that  each  ad  maintains  the  store 
identity  perfectly,  although  it  is  a differ- 
ent ad  in  all  cases.  This  is  due  to  careful 
planning  on  the  part  of  the  store  manage- 


ment and  the  advertising  manager.  There 
is  a system,  evidently,  and  it  is  followed 
closely.  The  result  is  that  every  ad  run 
carries  home  a new  idea  of  goods  and  re- 
awakens the  established  idea  of  service 
and  of  the  store  name. 

The  Lesson  to  Learn 

A systematic  study  of  the  three  groups 
of  ads  reproduced  with  this  article  will 
bring  to  light  the  fact  that  retail  shoe  ad- 
vertising may  be  made  a real  force  in  the 
creation  of  new  business  and  the  continu- 
ance of  regular  trade. 

Oddly  enough,  the  average  run  of  retail 
shoe  advertising  is  the  most  costly  and  the 
least  productive  of  any  retail  advertising. 
This  is  all  the  more  impressive,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  shoe  department — or  a 
specialty  shoe  shop,  for  that  matter — is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  to  keep  on  a pay- 
ing basis. 

Shoes  Are  Complex  Merchandise 

The  merchandising  reasons  for  this 
condition  are  fairly  simple  in  typical  cases ; 
that  is,  in  the  average  department. 

In  the  first  place,  a pair  of  shoes  is  a 
rather  complex  bit  of  merchandise,  so  far 
as  the  customer  is  concerned.  Ostensibly, 
it  is  bought  to  cover  the  feet,  but  it  must 
measure  up  in  a number  of  other  ways 
aside  from  a mere  covering.  It  must  fit 
comfortably ; it  must  look  well,  aside  from 
its  fit ; it  must  wear  well  in  proportion  to 
the  money  paid  for  it ; in  many  instances, 
it  must  measure  up  to  high  style  re- 
quirements of  no  simple  order.  In  short, 
it  is  complex  merchandise,  complex  in  its 
function  on  the  customer’s  foot.  This  may 
be  true  of  many  other  lines  of  merchan- 
dise, but  the  effect  is  not  so  difficult  to  get 
in,  say,  a men’s  hat,  millinery,  a coat  or  a 
suit,  a dress  or  a bedstead.  The  purposes 
to  which  these  articles  are  put  are  no  less 
important  than  the  purpose  for  which  a 
pair  of  shoes  is  bought,  but  the  process  is 
less  difficult. 

It  would  be  simple  enough  to  fit  any 
foot  of  any  size  to  a pair  of  shoes  if  there 
were  only  one  or  two  kinds  of  shoes,  only 
one  or  two  kinds  of  leather,  and  only  one 
or  two  styles  of  shoes,  and  if  shoes  were 


not  so  much  a style  element  in  the  well 
appointed  costume. 

Take  the  Sure  Way 

Since  a shoe  is  what  it  is,  why  not  take 
the  surest  and  quickest  way  of  getting  the 
customer  ready  to  buy  the  shoes  you  have 
in  stock?  And  that  way  is  to  educate  and 


No.  62  782 All  bronze  kid  lace  boot;  pinhead 

perforations  on  vamp  and  quarter;  perforated  imi- 
tation cuff;  covered  full  Louis  wood  heel;  turn  sole. 
Manufacturer’s  name  on  request. 

direct  by  the  use  of  carefully  written,  skill- 
fully merchandised,  educative  copy ! 

Educative  copy  in  all  directions — edu- 
cative as  to  what  is  in  stock,  educative  as 
to  special  uses,  educative  as  to  style  value, 
educative  as  to  price  value ! 

Study  These  Ads 

Study  the  appearance,  the  text,  the 
ideas  of  the  ads  in  these  three  groups; 
study,  too,  the  plan  of  running  them  in  the 
papers.  This  is  brought  out  in  each  group. 

You  may  not  be  able  to  use  so  much 
space  nor  use  space  so  often  in  your  store, 
or  you  may  be  able  to  use  more  space  more 
often  than  was  used  here.  But  whatever 
your  size  you  can  adapt  the  idea  here  and 
you  may  be  sure  it  is  the  right  idea,  pro- 
vided you  carry  the  shoes. 
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Johnston  & Murphy 
J.  & M.  Top  Boots,  $9 


For  the  Young  Man 
These  are ' th9  highest  art  of  men’s 
shoe  manufacture.  They  are  the  last 
word  In  every  particular.  Better  mater- 
ials cannot  be  purchased.  Workman- 
ship would  be  hard  to  improve.  Dis- 
tinctly a shoe  Sor  the  dresser  who  cares 
jfor  Individuality. 

The  H.  M.  & R.  Boot  Shop, 

BOODY  HOUSE  BLOCK, 


THE  “boots  shown  arc  oniytmn  of  the  many  lasts  in  the  most 
1 correct  Fall  styles,  f onieSfiv n ger^uaBfccaJkskln  vamp,  with  Im- 
ported cal J top,  blind  erelets.arand  i£aSHa>F&  on  a strictly  custom 
English  last.  A well  fitting  sefv iceab&janA  dressy  boot. 


Boston/ an  "zoeu 

T.  S.  Van  Hoeoen,  Mgr. 

© 

THE  boots  shown  are  only  one  of  the  many  lasts  in -the  most 

* correct  Fall*1  styles.  Comes  in  genuine  calkskin  vamp,  with  im- 
ported calf  top.  blind  eyelets,  and  is  made  on  a stiictly  custom 
English  last.  A well  fitting,  serviceable  and  dressy  boot. 


Branch^ 

Hi 

Pro/tE  Not. ) 

it 

Boooy  Hoi/saBlt 
' i 1 1 in  1 1 1 M i 

A Group  of  Ads  That  Dominate  Because  of  Their  Powerful  Display 
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United  Fast  Color  Eyelet  Co. 

BOSTON 


LACE  shoes  are  in  demand  be- 
_j  cause  the  lace  shoe  fits  with- 
out alteration  and  conforms  to  the 
foot  and  always  looks  neat. 

With  the  new  style  of  skirts  a 
high-top,  well-fitting  lace  shoe  is 
quite  the  smart  thing,  but,  in 
purchasing  your  shoes  be  particu- 
lar to  specify  Diamond  Brand 
Fast  Color  Eyelets.  They  nev£r 
wear  brassy,  always  look  new  and 
the  little  Diamond  raised  on  the 
surface  of  each  eyelet  is  a guar- 
antee that  you  have  the  genuine. 


MAIN  SECTION 


r «# 


Hfc  YEAR 


NEW  YORK, 


SATURDAY.  OCTOBER  14,  1016 


No.  3771 


REG  . U.S  . PAT.  OFF. 


THIS  ISSUE  CONSISTS  OF  THREE  SECTIONS, 
INCLUDING  MAIN  SECTION,  SHOE  ECONOMIST 
SECTION  AND  MEN’S  ECONOMIST  SECTION 


It  associates  the  store  with  the  nation-wide  Regal  organization  identifies  it  in  peculiar  degree  with 
American  progress  in  the  design,  making  and  distribution  of  footwear. 


And  the  years  of  service  which  it  marks  have 
created  so  many  friends  for  shoes  of  Regal  make, 
that  the  right  to  display  the  Regal  Boot  is  prized 
by  retailers  in  hundreds  of  stores. 


Not  every  store  can  be  a Regal  Store.  But  the 
Regal  Store  wherever  you  find  it,  is  invariably 
a profitable  one,  just  like  our  own  Regal  Stores 
in  the  leading  American  cities. 


Regal  Shoe  Company,  268  Somme*  St#,  Boston,  Mass* 
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Autumn's  outdoor  wear  is  charac- 
terized by  rich  satins,  brilliant  silks, 
dependable  serges. 

Piussed  with  pontine,  these  fashion 
fabrics  are  more  smart,  more  be- 
coming, more  appealing  to  those 

who  know. 

With  pontine,  either  side  is  outside. 

Shops  who  show — or  desire  to  show 
— the  new  styles  while  they  are  still 
new,  appreciate  the  possibility  of 
profit  in  Autumn’s  newest  fabrics — 

plus  pontine. 


€HJ> 


Pontine  Sales  Department 
120  Broadway  New  York 
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Six  Corning  Issues 

It  is  worth  while  for  “Economist”  subscribers 
to  look  back  over  recent  numbers  and  see  how 
much  they  are  getting  for  their  money. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  few  of  our 
readers  will  allow  the  extremely  valuable 
information  and  suggestions  which  are 
presented  in  last  week’s  World-Wide  Re- 
tailing Number  to  go  unutilized  even  in  a 
minor  degree.  Nevertheless,  in  the  inter- 
est of  our  readers  we  here  refer  to  some 
of  the  features  of  what  we  regard  as 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  most 
valuable  issues  the  Economist  has  ever 
produced. 

With  particular  pride  do  we  regard  the 
articles  applicable  to  fourteen  dilferent 
departments,  under  the  heading  of  “What 
Salespeople  Ought  to  Know.”  The  mer- 
chant or  department  head  who  has  not 
determined  to  make  the  fullest  possible 
use  of  these  articles  by  cutting  them  out 
and  posting  them  where  the  proper  sales- 
people can  see  them  is  missing  one  of  the 
greatest  opportunities  for  the  training  of 
his  selling  force  which  has  ever  been  pre- 
sented. This  is  one  of  the  big  little  things 
which  demand,  and  deserve,  immediate 
attention. 

Then,  there  are  the  statements  by 
some  forty  prominent  concerns  as  to  how 
they  won  domination  in  retailing.  These 
letters  are  full  of  ideas  and  advice  for 
merchants  and  also  for  department  heads 
who  desire  to  progress.  They  are  backed 
up  by  various  other  articles  on  the  man- 
agement of  help,  on  special  sales  which 
have  proved  successful,  etc.,  contributed 
by  those  who  are  in  the  thick  of  the  strug- 
gle for  store  growth  and  supremacy.  Rela- 
tive to  various  lines  of  merchandise  also 
there  are  a number  of  Economist  articles 
which  can  be  profitably  utilized  through- 
out a long  period. 

The  weeks  go  by  so  quickly  in  the 
busy  store  that  possibly  many  of  our  read- 
ers have  found  it  difficult  to  give  due  at- 
tention to  the  issues  of  the  Economist 
which  immediately  preceded  our  World- 
Wide  Number.  We  feel  that  last  Septem- 


ber was  a great  month  for  Economist 
subscribers.  Our  issues  in  that  month,  in 
which  there  were  five  Saturdays,  covered 
an  unusually  wide  range,  not  only  as  re- 
gards market  conditions,  but  also  in  the 
way  of  suggestions  as  to  how  to  dispose 
of  the  merchandise  after  it  has  been 
bought. 

The  Salespeople’s  Bulletin,  for  instance, 
a prime  feature  of  the  Fabric  Section  of 
the  first  Saturday  of  the  month,  must  have 
proved  and  eye-opener  to  the  members  of 
many  dress  goods,  silks  and  wash  goods 
departments. 

In  the  main  part  of  the  same  issue  we 
gave  information  as  to  what  certain  stores 
are  doing  for  the  building  up  of  mail- 
order business. 

Our  articles  on  silverware  and  phono- 
graphs in  that  issue,  as  well  as  in  the 
issue  of  Sept.  16,  included  many  ideas  and 
facts  which  cannot  but  prove  helpful  to 
many  retailers. 

Then  take  our  pictorial  reviews  of  cur- 
rent fashions  in  the  Garment  Sections  of 
the  two  issues  above  named.  These  pre- 
sent at  a glance  the  new  styles  not  only 
in  garments,  but  also  in  millinery  and  in 
various  dress  accessories. 

The  issue  of  Sept.  9 was  particularly 
striking,  in  the  light  of  the  number  and 
practical  nature  of  the  “how  to  sell  it” 
ideas  presented.  Although  most  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  this  character  appeared  in  the 
Shoe  Section  and  in  the  Men’s  Econo- 
mist, they  offer  ideas  which  can  be  util- 
ized in  other  departments,  and  we  advise 
any  subscribers  who  have  not  read  those 
two  Sections  because  they  were  not  apt 
to  be  directly  interested  in  footwear  and 
in  men’s  and  boys’  clothing  and  furnish- 
ings to  hunt  them  up  and  give  them  care- 
ful perusal. 

In  the  main  part  of  the  issue  of  Sept.  9 
we  told  how  to  stage  a Style  Show  suc- 
cessfully. This  is  an  article  which  might 
well  be  preserved  for  use  in  making  prepa- 
rations for  the  store’s  spring  Opening. 

Then,  take  our  Wide-Awake  Retailing 
article  in  the  same  issue  on  standardiz- 
ing service — a splendid  series  of  sugges- 


No.  3771 

tions  for  merchants  and  store  managers. 

Our  issue  of  the  16th,  besides  the  four 
pages  of  current  fashion  illustrations  al- 
ready mentioned,  gave  the  main  features 
of  Paris  models  being  shown  in  New  York 
at  that  time,  and  also  told  of  the  fashions 
shown  at  the  latest  openings  of  great 
Paris  dressmaking  concerns. 

Another  article  of  particular  value  in 
the  same  number  had  to  do  with  the  meth- 
ods which  brought  success  to  a toilet  goods 
department,  while  the  Wide-Awake  Re- 
tailing page  told  of  a successful  mer- 
chant’s method  for  insuring  the  pushing 
of  active  goods  at  the  right  time. 

The  issue  of  Sept.  23  contained  a re- 
port of  a meeting  of  merchants  and  mer- 
chandise men,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
which  is  regarded  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
officers  and  members  of  that  organization 
as  having  brought  out  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  information  relative  to  many 
retail  problems. 

The  Store  Service  and  Equipment  Sec- 
tion which  formed  part  of  the  same  issue 
contained  a number  of  extremely  valu- 
able features.  Of  these  we  will  here  men- 
tion only  the  description  of  the  up-to-date 
delivery  room  of  one  of  the  most  progres- 
sive stores  in  the  country,  this  description 
being  a sequel  to  another  article  on  the 
same  concern’s  delivery  equipment  pre- 
sented in  the  similar  Section  of  Aug.  26. 

How  the  proprietor  of  a general  store 
in  a small  country  town  increases  his  sales 
total  by  studying  the  needs  of  customers 
and  stocking  the  lines  wanted  was  one  of 
the  most  valuable  articles  in  our  Rug, 
Carpet  and  Drapery  Section  of  Sept.  30. 

The  main  part  of  that  issue  contained 
up-to-date  information  as  to  the  develop- 
ment of  an  American  dyestuff  industry 
and  the  character  and  extent  of  its  prod- 
uct, and  the  market  conditions  in  some  of 
the  principal  lines  of  dry  goods  were  out- 
lined with  an  accuracy  that  has  already 
been  demonstrated  by  subsequent  develop- 
ments. 

When  to  these  “high  spots”  we  add 
the  large  amount  of  information  in  vari- 


The  merchant  who  gets  away  from  the  standardized  figure  and  raises  his  selling  price  in  accordance  with  present 
market  values  will  gain  the  profit  to  which  he  is  entitled  and  protect  himself  against  possible  loss  later  on. 
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ous  lines,  the  items  of  trade  news  and  the 
various  other  “how  to  sell  it”  articles  on 
which  we  here  have  not  space  to  touch,  is 
it  not  clear  that  subscribers  have  good 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the 
service  which  they  are  receiving  week  by 
week  through  the  Economist’s  reading 
columns? 

This,  however,  is  not  all.  Each  week 
the  advertising  pages  are  full  of  informa- 
tion for  the  progressive  merchant  and  de- 
partment head.  Combining  the  reading 
columns  and  the  advertising  pages,  the 
World-Wide  Number  of  Oct.  7 is  espe- 
cially rich  in  information  as  to  “what  to 
buy”  and  in  suggestions  as  to  “how  to 
sell  it.” 


Thanksgiving  Falls  Late 

This  year,  unless  the  date  of  this  holiday  is  set 
ahead  by  the  President,  the  customary  shopping 
period  will  be  restricted  to  less  than  three  weeks. 

As  every  one  in  the  dry  goods  trade 
knows,  the  Christmas  shopping  period  be- 
gins immediately  after  Thanksgiving  Day. 
Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
the  period  is  none  too  long  for  properly 
satisfying  the  wants  of  the  gift-buying 
public,  and  the  rush  toward  its  close  taxes 
the  efforts  of  the  best  equipped  and  most 
efficiently  managed  store.  This  year,  how- 
ever, the  date  which  is  usually  selected  for 
Thanksgiving  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  whose  duty  it  is  to  appoint 
the  day — viz.,  the  last  Thursday  in  No- 
vember— falls  on  the  thirtieth  of  that 
month.  Consequently,  if  the  ordinary  se- 
lection is  made,  there  will  be  between 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  Day  an  in- 
terval of  scarcely  three  weeks,  or,  to  speak 
“with  schoolboy  accuracy,”  just  twenty 
week-days. 

This  would  create  a very  serious  situa- 
tion for  retailers  in  many  lines,  and  more 
especially  for  the  dry  goods  and  depart- 
ment stores. 

Our  readers,  therefore,  will  heartily 
welcome  the  efforts  now  being  made  to 
impress  President  Wilson  with  the  impor- 
tance of  setting  the  date  for  Thanksgiving 
one  week  ahead,  or,  in  other  words,  an- 
nouncing Nov.  23  as  the  date  for  the  holi- 
day in  question.  Communications  on  this 
subject  have  been  sent  to  the  President 
by  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce, 
by  the  Chicago  Jewelers’  Association,  and 
by  other  organizations  in  that  city  and 
others. 

We  doubt  not  this  excellent  example 
will  be  followed  by  organizations  in  many 
centers  and  by  those  of  national  charac- 
ter whose  members  are  interested  in  the 
distribution  of  holiday  merchandise. 

We  commend  the  movement  to  retail 
organizations  generally,  and  merchants 
and  firms  within  the  trade  may  well  write, 
individually,  to  the  President,  explaining 
the  situation  and  urging  the  adoption  of 
Nov.  23  as  the  date  for  Thanksgiving  this 
year. 


A Trading  Stamp  Change 

Large  premium  concern  introduces  in  New 
York  a plan  under  which  retailers  will  redeem  its 
stamps  in  cash  or  with  their  own  merchandise. 

The  radical  change  in  the  method  of 
redeeming  its  stamps  which  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  trading-stamp  concerns  re- 
cently proposed  to  some  of  its  New  York 
customers — briefly  referred  to  in  the 
Economist  of  Sept.  16 — is  about  to  go  into 
effect.  According  to  information  which 
has  reached  us  from  trustworthy  sources, 
announcement  of  the  new  plan  will  be 
made  by  the  stores  interested  in  New  York 
newspapers  to-morrow  (Sunday). 

Briefly  stated,  the  plan  is  that  on  and 
after  Monday  next,  besides  giving,  as 
heretofore,  stamps  (of  a certain  color)  re- 
deemable only  with  the  premiums  of  the 
stamp  concern  itself,  certain  large  New 
York  stores  will  distribute  stamps  (of  a 
different  color)  a full  book  of  which  will 
be  redeemed  in  one  of  two  ways.  At  any 
of  the  stores  distributing  the  stamps  the 
stamp  collector  can  obtain  for  a full  book 
of  the  new  stamps  $2  in  “coin  of  the 
realm,”  or  can  get  a book  of  twenty-five 
10-cent  coupons  good  in  that  particular 
store  for  merchandise  to  the  aggregate 
value  of  $2.50,  to  be  selected  by  the  cus- 
tomer. Thus  the  customer  need  not  “cash 
in”  on  all  of  the  twenty-five  coupons  at 
once,  but  can  use  them  in  making  pur- 
chases at  any  time. 

Some  of  the  coupons  perhaps  may 
never  be  cashed.  This  will  be  a gain  to 
the  store,  not  to  the  stamp  company.  It 
would  seem,  too,  that  if  this  new  plan  re- 
ceives general  adoption  another  and  far 
graver  objection  to  the  trading-stamp 
scheme,  set  forth  by  the  Economist  many 
times,  will  be  overcome.  In  other  words, 
the  risk  of  a store’s  losing  customers 
through  their  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
quality  or  character  of  premiums — a pos- 
sibility which  is  always  present  when  the 
stamps  are  redeemed  with  premiums  by 
some  outside  concern — will  be  removed. 

For  the  present,  as  above  suggested, 
customers  can  obtain  either  kind  of  stamp, 
but  the  old  kind,  of  course,  will  not  be 
redeemable  in  cash  or  in  the  store’s  goods. 
And  it  is  understood  that  as  soon  as  cus- 
tomers show  so  great  a preference  for  the 
new  stamp  that  the  proportion  is  as  four 
to  one  in  its  favor  the  old  ones  are  to  be 
dropped,  and  thereafter  all  of  the  trading- 
stamp  company’s  stamps  will  be  redeem- 
able in  cash  or  in  the  store’s  merchandise. 

Redeeming  the  stamps  with  premiums 
of  its  own  purchase  and  selection,  how- 
ever, has  been  at  the  very  core  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  trading-stamp  concern  which 
is  now  making  the  change.  And  in  that 
light  its  action  assumes  the  aspect  of  a 
very  radical  departure,  and  gives  ground 
for  the  hope  that  the  trading  stamp,  except 
when  redeemable  in  cash  or  with  the  re- 
tailer’s own  merchandise,  will,  ere  long, 
be  wholly  eliminated. 


Even  the  company’s  new  method  has 
its  objections.  For  example,  it  offers  a 
great  temptation  to  a tricky  customer  to 
commit  petty  larceny.  It  has  been  found 
that  such  a customer,  knowing  that  for  a 
full  book  the  store  will  give  only  $2  in 
money,  has  asked  for  the  coupon  book  good 
for  $2.50  in  merchandise.  After  exchang- 
ing her  book  for  goods  the  customer  would 
walk  around  the  block,  reenter  the  store, 
and  ask  to  be  allowed  to  return  the  arti- 
cles for  cash.  If  the  goods  were  taken 
back,  and  a refund  of  $2.50  given,  the 
store  was  “out”  the  difference  between 
$2.50  and  the  smaller  amount  it  received 
for  the  goods  from  the  trading-stamp  com- 
pany. 

It  looks  as  if  no  matter  what  efforts 
are  made  to  eradicate  the  faults  in  the 
trading-stamp  scheme,  some  new  weakness 
or  other  will  always  present  itself. 

Another  important  development  in  con- 
nection with  trading  stamps  is  the  deci- 
sion, to  which  we  referred  last  week, 
wherein  a Federal  Court  Jydge  in  Indian- 
apolis upheld  the  Indiana  law  of  1915  re- 
quiring trading-stamp  companies  to  pay 
a license  fee  of  $1,000  in  each  County  in 
that  State  in  which  they  operate.  The  ap- 
plication to  the  Court  to  forbid  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  was  made  last  spring,  the 
trading-stamp  company  above  referred  to 
being  among  the  three  concerns  making 
such  application.  At  that  time  the  Judge 
granted  a temporary  injunction,  but  this 
he  has  now  set  aside,  and  the  statute  is 
again  operative. 


Just  as  he  carefully  scrutinizes  every 
factor  when  granting  credit  to  his  custom- 
ers, the  wise  merchant  realizes  that  he, 
in  turn,  must  give  to  those  from  whom  he 
asks  accommodation  due  information  as 
to  the  conditions  on  which  his  own  credit 
is,  of  necessity,  to  be  based. 
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Country  Store’s  Extraordinary  Trade 

In  Village  of  One  Thousand  Inhabitants  Its  Yearly  Business  Is  Approach- 
ing Half-Million-Dollar  Mark — Sales  Increase  This  Year  Exceeds  $20,000 


THE  biggest  country  store  in  America ! 
How  many  of  our  subscribers  know 
where  it  is  located?  Stores  in  vari- 
ous sections  have  laid  claim  to  the  title. 
Some  of  these  are  of  large  proportions 
and  are  backed  by  enormous  wealth.  But 
they  are  not  entitled  to  be  called  “country 
stores” ; they  are  “company”  stores, 
operated  by  mining,  lumbering  or  other 
industrial  interests  to  supply  the  needs 
of  their  employees.  Only  stores  which 
compete  with  other  stores  in  their  com- 
munity or  vicinity  can  legitimately  be 
considered  in  this  connection. 

Big  Store  in  Small  Town 

With  this  limitation,  we  believe  the 
store  of  the  Garver  Bros.  Company,  at 
Strasburg,  Ohio,  is  entitled  to  first  place. 
Look  at  the  photo  of  the  front  of  their 
store  reproduced  on  this  page.  A remark- 
able building,  is  it  not?  And  while  the 
frontage  is  100  ft.,  the  building  is  125  ft. 
deep  and  besides  the  three  stories  shown 
in  the  cut  it  has  a commodious  basement. 
There  are  in  addition  two  large  warehouses 
and  a commodious  shed  and  parking  space 
in  the  rear  of  the  store. 

Altogether,  the  Garver  establishment 
has  in  no  way  the  look  of  a country  store ; 
yet  it  is  located  in  a village  having  but  one 
street  and  that  less  than  half  a mile  in 
length.  The  census  of  1910  gave  the 
population  as  835.  It  now  barely  exceeds 
1000. 

In  this  hamlet,  in  the  heart  of  a farm- 
ing district  and  in  the  center  of  a ring 
of  large  communities — Cleveland,  Canton, 
Coshocton,  Akron,  Canal  Dover,  Wooster, 
Massillon  and  so  on — the  Garver  store 


sells  an  average  of  more  than  $400  per 
annum  for  every  inhabitant  of  the  village 
in  which  it  is  located.  Last  year,  for 
example,  the  concern  did  a business  of 
$427,735.97,  and  when  an  Economist 
staff  member  visited  the  store  about  the 
middle  of  last  month  he  was  told  that 
comparative  figures  of  the  total  business 
done  up  to  Sept.  13  showed  a gain  in  sales 
for  1916  of  $20,817.73.  This  gain  in  it- 
self would  make  a large  business  for  nine 
months  in  the  average  country  store. 

The  interior  of  the  store  and  its  equip- 
ment are  fully  as  modern  as  the  exterior. 

Main  Floor  Departments 

Of  the  main  floor  nearly  half  is  de- 
voted to  piece  goods,  yardage  accessories, 
women’s  neckwear  and  other  furnish- 
ings, fancy  goods,  men’s  furnishings, 
shoes  and  other  lines  found  on  the  main 
floor  of  the  average  department  store. 
Along  the  center  aisle,  from  front  to  rear, 
are  groceries,  with  a meat  market  at  the 
rear.  The  remainder  of  the  main  floor  is 
given  over  to  implements  and  hardware. 

This  arrangement  differs  from  that  of 
the  average  department  store,  but  the 
Garver  establishment  is  a country  store — 
a general  store  some  might  call  it — and 
in  its  community  groceries  and  hardware 
are  very  important  items. 

Rugs,  linoleums,  upholstery  goods  and 
house  furnishings  are  carried  on  the  sec- 
ond floor,  and  furniture  on  the  third. 

The  company  is  the  successor  of  Gar- 
ver Bros.  That  firm,  composed  of  G.  R. 
Garver  and  G.  Albert  Garver,  was  dis- 
solved by  the  death  of  the  former  about 
six  years  ago. 


G.  Albert  Garver  was  away  from  home 
when  the  Economist  man  visited  Stras- 
burg. His  son  was  in  the  store,  however, 
and  so  were  E.  L.  Van  Curen,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  C.  E.  Garber,  treasurer.  Mr. 
Garber — this  is  not  a misprint;  he  is  not 
one  of  the  Garver  family — also  acts  as 
advertising  manager.  From  him  some 
mighty  interesting  facts  were  obtained. 

Began  in  Log  Cabin 

The  Garver  business  is  like  Abraham 
Lincoln;  it  began  in  a log  cabin.  That 
was  just  fifty  years  ago  to  a month.  And 
the  log  cabin  stood  where  the  100  x 125- 
ft.  store  stands  to-day. 

A half-century  ago  the  population  of 
Strasburg  reached  the  enormous  figure  of 
78.  Its  founder,  G.  Albert  Garver’s 
father,  sold  his  goods  to  the  honest  farm- 
ers within  a narrow  radius.  It  was 
mostly  a barter  business,  produce  taking 
the  place  of  cash. 

The  elder  Garver  was  of  the  average 
type  of  small  country  dealer,  satisfied  so 
long  as  his  business  grew,  if  ever  so 
slightly.  But  he  ran  the  store  success- 
fully for  twenty-six  years — until  1888 — 
incidentally  “raising”  two  fine  boys  and 
teaching  them  the  business. 

Bought  Goods  When  Boys 

Rudy,  the  elder,  was  just  thirteen 
years  old  when  his  father  sent  him  to 
Cleveland  on  a buying  trip.  Young  as  he 
was,  the  lad  proved  himself  a merchant, 
making  his  own  selections  and  deciding 
as  to  the  quantities.  Albert  made  his  first 
trip  as  a buyer  when  he  was  fourteen 
years  old,  but  he  had  the  advantage  of 
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J X.  V FABRICS 


Merchants  and  Garment  manufacturers  are  invited 
to  attend  an  exhibition  of  Nil  VogtlC  FabflCS 
in  the  piece  and  in  the  garment,  which  will  be  held 
at  254  Fourth  Avenue  at  20th  Street,  Dommerich 
Building,  New  York, 


October  17th  to  28th  inclusive. 
Ktt/ydGTJE 

J X V FABRICS  are  all  cotton  and  the  equal  in  design 
and  texture  of  any  cotton  goods  madet  foreign  or  domestic. 


kn/yoGUE 

JM,  V FABRICS  for  skirtings  and  suitings  have  all  of  the 
intrinsic  value  possible  put  into  them  and  will  retail  50c  to 
$1.50  yard. 

To  demonstrate  the  possibilities  of  Nu  Vogue  Fabrics  we  have 
made  up  several  garments — thus  making  this  preliminary  exhibition  of 
practical  value  and  unusual  interest  to  garment  manufacturers  as  well 
as  wholesale  and  retail  merchants. 

No  cards  necessary. 


F.  U.  STEARNS  & COMPANY 

Selling  Agents.  New  York 

Exhibition  held  at  Dommerich  Building 

254  Fourth  Avenue  at  20th  Street,  New  York 
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having  accompanied  his  father  on  a visit 
to  the  market  the  year  before. 

When  the  two  lads  started  in,  their 
father’s  store  occupied  the  ground  floor 
of  the  two-story  building  shown  in  the 
small  cut  on  this  page.  The  old  man  and 
the  boys  did  all  the  work. 

Later  on  competition  developed.  An 
aggressive  stranger  came  to  Strasburg 
and  opened  a general  store.  The  new- 
comer was  progressive  and  up  to  date.  By 
advertising  and  other  methods  he  made 
it  hot  for  the  Garvers  and  began  to  get 
a good  share  of  the  local  business.  Gar- 
ver  Senior  had  never  had  a competitor. 
He  decided  he  was  too  old  to  fight.  So  he 
turned  the  business  over  to  the  two  young 
men.  They  were  to  pay  him  as  rent  on  the 
store  and  interest  on  the  stock  at  the  time 
of  transfer  what  loomed  up  before  them  as 
a big  sum.  It  was  $18  per  week.  On  this, 
the  old  man  figured,  he  and  his  wife  could 
spend  the  autumn  of  their  lives  in  peace 
and  comfort. 

By  this  time — as  above  remarked,  the 
year  was  1888 — a one-story  annex  had 
been  added,  as  shown  in  our  little  illustra- 
tion. Altogether,  the  boys  had  about  50  ft. 
front  and  55  or  60  ft.  depth,  one  floor  and 
basement. 

Then  the  fight  began.  The  boys  were 
determined  to  hold  the  business  their 
father  had  built  up,  and  they  went  at  it 
without  gloves. 


Embraced  Opportunity 

It  so  happened  that  a debtor  who  was 
unable  to  meet  his  account  turned  over  to 
them  a small  hand-press  and  a miscel- 
laneous collection  of  type.  This  proved  to 
be  a turning  point  in  their  career.  The 
boys  looked  over  the  outfit  and  decided 
that  they  could  use  it.  When  they  had 
closed  their  store  for  the  day  they  studied 
the  art  of  printing.  Eventually  they  were 
able  to  get  out  a circular.  It  was  a crude 
affair,  but  it  told  their  story.  Copies 
went  to  every  nearby  farmer  as  well  as 
to  the  families  of  the  village.  The  fact 
that  they  themselves  had  gotten  up  the 
circular  was  noised  abroad  and  this  ini- 
tial piece  of  Garver  publicity  proved  a sale 
creator. 

With  practice  the  young  merchants 


How  News  Is  Used 


All  such  information  was  paid  for  in 
cash,  and  it  was  used  with  extraordinary 
zeal,  bringing  remarkable  results  in  many 
cases.  Any  retailer  can  see  at  a glance 
the  value  to  a store  of  just  such  news,  but 
how  many  have  thought  of  getting  it  and 
how  many  if  they  had  it  would  use  it  as 
the  Garvers  did  and  do,  for  they  still  pur- 
sue this  progressive  and  remunerative 
policy.  The  new  owner  of  a machine,  the 
prospective  bride,  or  the  “happy  man’’ 
is  called  up  on  the  phone  and  congratu- 
lated. Greetings  are  extended  to  the  pa- 
rents of  children  who  graduate.  In  the 
case  of  death  a floral  offering  is  sent. 
When  a birth  occurs  a little  gift  goes  out. 
In  the  event  of  fire,  assistance  is  promptly 
offered.  No  matter  what  the  occurrence, 
it  is  utilized — not  so  much  as  a means  of 


perfected  themselves  as  printers.  They 
got  out  more  circulars  and  better  ones, 
and  they  gave  them  wider  distribution,  so 
wide,  indeed,  that  little  by  little  they  got 
their  ads  into  the  territory  of  nearby 
towns.  As  trade  grew  they  went  still 
further  afield,  reaching  some  centers  as 
far  away  as  forty  miles  and  getting  cus- 
tomers therefrom. 

Cleaned  Up  the  Stock 

One  of  the  things  that  helped  them  in 
this  expansion  was  their  keen  sense  of 
how  to  merchandise. 

The  stock  their  father 
turned  over  to  them 
had  been  inventoried 
at  between  $5,000  and 
$6,000.  Every  item 
carried  a tag  bearing 
the  cost  and  selling 
price  at  the  time  the 
goods  were  bought, 
and  the  selling  price 
had  never  been 
changed.  Much  of  the 
goods  had  been  carried  " 
for  years.  The  Garver 
boys  put  the  knife  into 
it  ruthlessly.  And  well 
they  might!  Among 
other  items,  there  were  hoop  skirts  and 
poke  bonnets  of  a long  bygone  day. 

When  their  father  learned  of  this 
sacrifice  of  his  cherished  possessions  he 
went  up  in  the  air.  He  predicted  his 
sons’  immediate  bankruptcy,  and  wanted 
to  know  what  he  and  their  mother  were 
going  to  live  on.  But  the  sale  went  on. 
It  was  a rummage  sale  and  no  mistake. 
The  old,  dead  stock  was  cleared  out  and 
the  boys  put  in  a fresh  and  new  one.  This 
action,  backed  up  by  the  advertising, 
which  started  about  that  time,  enabled 
them  to  speedily  make  up  for  the  “sacri- 
fice” of  the  heirlooms. 

Winning  New  Territory 

As  they  gained  experience  and  en- 
larged their  territory  their  sales  volume 
grew  and  grew,  until  of  their  total  busi- 
ness of  last  year  three-quarters  came  from 
distant  communities,  every  one  of  them 
larger  than  Strasburg.  This  trade  was 


won  from  merchants  who  looked  upon  it 
as  their  own. 

How  They  Went  at  It 

How  did  they  do  it?  every  ambitious 
retailer  will  ask. 

Well,  in  the  first  place,  they  went  after 
the  business.  Among  other  things,  they 
got  some  one  in  every  community,  large 
and  small,  within  the  desired  territory, 
to  act  as  their  correspondent.  These  rep- 
resentatives sent  in  at  regular  intervals 
a report  as  to  the  business  possibilities 


Vs — 


The  Garver  Bros.  Store  in  1 888 


in  their  center  or  section.  They  included, 
in  particular,  the  names  of  people  who 
were  not  buying  at  the  Garver  store,  and 
whenever  possible  they  gave  the  reason. 

They  gave  suggestions  as  to  how  to  go 
after  the  trade  of  such  people;  they  fur- 
nished ideas  for  the  betterment  of  the 
store’s  service;  they  furnished  details  as 
to  new  buildings  being  erected  and  the 
names  of  those  who  were  to  occupy  them. 

Here  are  some  of  the  other  kinds  of 
information  the  Garver  brothers  thus 
obtained:  The  names  of  those  who  had 

just  bought  an  automobile,  the  names  of 
pupils  about  to  graduate  from  public 
school,  with  names  of  their  parents  and 
the  date  of  graduation  exercises;  names 
and  date  in  the  case  of  young  people  about 
to  be  confirmed ; approaching  marriages ; 
other  occurrences,  such  as  births,  deaths, 
fires,  etc.,  that  indicated  a special  need 
for  merchandise. 

These  representatives  also  reported  as 
to  locations  where  signs  could  be  placed 
to  advantage,  etc. 


Aisle  in  Dry  Goods  Section  of  Store  of  Garver  Bros.  Co. 
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Your  Department  Needs  Our  Cloaks 


Your  attention  is  directed  to  the  shortage  of 
desirable  coating  materials.  The 
styles  having  been  accepted  by  the  best 
retail  distributors,  and  the  factory 

being  amply  supplied  with  all  the  wanted 
materials  now  in  demand,  such  as  Silk 


Velours,  Wool  Velours,  Silk  Plushes,  and 
Wool  Plushes,  it  behooves  you  as  a retailer, 
to  put  yourself  in  communication  with  the 

Qgue  factory  where  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  quality  and  service  obtains. 


THE  JOHN  ANISFIELD  CO. 
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getting  business  as  of  establishing  or 
strengthening  good-will. 

And  all  this  is  not  a matter  of  form 
or  even  of  sentiment.  The  concern  gives 
real  help  in  times  of  emergency.  A year 
ago  a neighbor’s  barn  burned.  Next 
morning  while  in  the  store  buying  har- 
ness, wagons  and  other  things  to  replace 
those  destroyed,  he  remarked  that  he  was 
going  to  put  up  a temporary  bam.  That 
afternoon  G.  Albert  Garver  and  some  of 
the  store  employees  went  to  the  farm  and 
helped  build  the  temporary  structure. 
Said  Mr.  Garber,  in  speaking  of  this: 
“We  got  up  against  a lot  of  good  fellows 
who  were  there  and  certainly  we  didn’t 
lose  by  it.” 

How  the  news-gatherers  help  in  get- 
ting business  is  indicated  in  a case  where 
the  owner  of  a considerable  tract  of  tim- 
ber had  decided  to  cut  it.  As  soon  as 
they  heard  of  it  the  Garver  organization 
bought  a lot  of  axes  and  sent  notice  to 
the  wood-cutters.  All  the  axes  were  sold 
in  short  order. 

The  One-Cent  Sale 

The  one-cent  sale  has  been  pulled  off 
successfully  at  various  times  by  a chain 
of  drug  stores  with  headquarters  in  New 
York.  This  idea  originated  with  the  Gar- 
vers. 

A few  years  ago  they  bought  out  a 
men’s  furnishings  store  in  Canton,  and 
decided  not  to  move  the  stock  to  Stras- 
burg — a distance  of  about  twenty-five 
miles — but  to  sell  it  on  the  spot.  They  de- 
cided that  they  would  use  the  one-cent 
idea  in  disposing  of  the  merchandise  at 
approximately  one-half  the  price  put  on 
it  by  the  former  owner.  Here  is  how  they 
did  it: 

G.  Albert  Garver  happened  to  pass 
through  a small  town  and  stopped  near  a 
drug  store.  His  attention  was  caught  by  a 
sign  on  a pile  of  stationery,  “One  Box  of 
This  Writing-Paper  for  3 Cents,”  with  the 
additional  words,  in  small  but  readable 
type : “Buy  one  box  of  this  writing  paper 
for  25  cents  and  we  will  sell  you  an  extra 
box  for  3 cents.”  That  set  him  thinking, 
and  he  was  soon  working  out  plans  for  a 
sale  on  a similar  principle. 

Offer  Was  Quite  New 

He  figured,  however,  that  3 cents  was 
not  nearly  as  strong  a trade-getting  propo- 
| sition  as  1 cent  would  be.  So  he  put  the 
furnishing  stock  out  with  the  offer : 

One  piece  at  marked  price  and  a duplicate 
for  1 cent.  Think  of  a hat  for  1 cent,  a shirt  for 
1 cent,  a silk  tie  for  1 cent! 

It  was  exploited  in  page  ads  in  the 
Canton  papers  and  in  posters. 

So  great  was  the  response  that  before 

I the  close  of  the  first  day  the  concern  had 

taken  in  in  cash  the  full  amount  of  the 

purchase.  Within  ten  days  practically  the 

entire  stock  had  been  cleaned  out.  The 

remainder  was  removed  to  the  Strasburg 

store  and  put  into  stock. 

— 

Editor’s  Note. — This  article  was  intended  for 
presentation  in  our  World-Wide  Retailing  Number 
of  last  Saturday,  but  had  to  be  omitted  because 
of  other  demands  on  our  space.  It  is  a story 
which  will  be  of  especial  interest  to  merchants 
in  small  centers. 


Another  important  cause  of  the  Garver 
Bros.  Co.’s  success  is  its  relations  with  its 
employees.  Years  ago  it  began  issuing 
daily  a bulletin  showing  the  amount  of 
business  done  on  the  preceding  day,  with 
that  done  on  the  corresponding  day  of 
each  of  the  three  previous  years,  and  stat- 
ing the  conditions  prevailing  at  each  of 
these  times:  the  weather,  whether  favor- 
able or  otherwise,  whether  there  was  a 
special  sale  on  the  day  in  question,  etc. 

The  total  business  of  each  department 
is  also  given  in  the  bulletins,  and  the 
amount  of  gain  or  decrease.  Similarly, 
the  sales  of  each  salesperson  and  his  or 
her  increase  or  decrease  are  stated.  There 
are  also  comparisons  of  the  year’s  total 
business  to  date  with  that  of  the  three 
previous  years  to  the  corresponding  date. 

Salespeople  Posted  Daily 

In  addition  to  this  bulletin  each  sales- 
person receives  a slip  showing  his  or  her 
sales  record  of  the  day  before  and  of  the 
corresponding  day  one,  two  and  three 
years  ago.  A few  words  of  commendation 
are  added  when  improvement  is  apparent, 
and  in  case  of  a decrease  a suitable  mes- 
sage is  appended.  These  slips  are  handed 
by  G.  Albert  Garver  personally  to  each 
clerk  at  the  beginning  of  the  day’s  busi- 
ness, and  whether  the  message  on  it  be 
one  of  commendation  or  of  censure  only 
the  firm  and  the  recipient  know. 

The  confidence  in  every  member  of  the 
store’s  personnel  evinced  by  these  bulletins 
and  the  frankness  with  which  the  condi- 
tion of  the  business  is  made  known 
strongly  foster  loyalty  and  furnish  encour- 
agement or  stimulus  as  the  case  may  re- 
quire. 

1 . 


Retailers  and  Trademarks 


Trademarking  creates  standardiza- 
tion. 

Successful  standardization  can  be 
built  only  on  merit. 

Merit,  consistently  and  continuously 
advertised,  gives  trademark  value  to 
manufacturer,  merchant  and  consumer. 

Goods  thus  manufactured,  merchan- 
dised, advertised  and  trademarked 
have  a place  in  the  well-balanced  re- 
tail stock,  and  the  Dry  Goods  Econo- 
mist commends  such  merchandise  to 
the  attention  of  retailers. 

Furthermore,  great  as  is  the  power 
of  the  retailer’s  own  name  locally,  he 
can  benefit  by  the  effort  and  outlay  of 
the  makers  of  meritorious  trademarked 
and  advertised  articles,  so  long  as  in 
each  of  his  departments  he  selects  the 
brands  which  are  best  suited  to  his 
own  conditions  and  to  the  require- 
ments of  his  community  and  on  which 
he  can  make  an  adequate  profit. 

Realizing  the  advantages  which  re- 
tailers, large  and  small  can  derive 
from  due  recognition  of  these  facts, 
the  Economist  will,  as  in  the  past, 
adhere  to  this  attitude  in  regard  to 
trademarked  merchandise. 


In  Up-to-Date  Store 

Exceptionally  Well  Equipped  Is  New 
Building  of  Niagara  Falls  Firm 

The  new  store  of  Jenss  Bros.,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  recently  opened,  is  evidence  of  the  con- 
tinued success  of  the  four  brothers  who  compose 
the  firm.  The  opening  occurred  in  the  evening, 
the  heads  of  departments  and  salespeople  acting 
as  guides  to  the  visitors  and  escorting  them  from 
floor  to  floor.  Music  was  rendered  by  an  or- 
chestra. 

The  building  occupies  a corner  location,  which 
was  purchased  by  the  firm  in  1912.  As  the  plot 
is  not  entirely  covered  and  the  rear  fronts  on  an 
alley,  the  building  has  light  on  all  four  sides. 

Of  Fireproof  Construction 

This  four-story  and  basement  structure  is  of 
reinforced  concrete,  steel  and  brick.  The  fronts 
are  in  rough  texture  brick  and  dull  terra-cotta. 
The  total  floor  space  is  47,000  sq.  ft. 

The  display  windows  are  backed  with  real 
mahogany,  and  all  the  fixtures  are  in  mahogany. 
The  windows  were  attractively  decorated  for  the 
occasion  by  Chris.  K.  Gregory,  display  manager. 
Over  the  main  entrance  is  a marquee  in  glass 
and  metal. 

Spacious  Mezzanine 

Across  the  rear  of  the  main  floor,  which  is 
18  ft.  in  the  clear,  is  a mezzanine,  19  ft.  wide. 
On  the  balcony  is  located  a rest-room  for 
customers. 

The  elevators  are  equipped  with  all  the  latest 
safety  devices.  They  cannot  be  moved  until  the 
doors  are  closed,  and  they  are  provided  with  com- 
municating doors,  so  that  if  one  car  is  held  up  it 
can  be  emptied  into  another. 

Other  Equipment  Features 

On  each  floor  are  colored  lights  for  calling  a 
member  of  the  firm.  There  is  also  a complete 
telephone  system.  A fireproof  chute  connects 
each  floor  with  a fireproof  vault  for  waste  paper 
in  the  basement.  The  vault  is  equipped  with 
baling  machines  and  with  a metal  door  which 
would  close  in  case  of  fire.  On  every  floor  there 
are  semi-private  rest-rooms  and  toilets. 

In  the  basement  is  a refrigerating  plant  sup- 
plying cold  air  during  the  summer  and  cooling 
the  water  for  the  drinking  fountains  on  each 
floor.  There  is  also  a fur  storage  room. 

The  cash  carrier  system  is  of  the  pneumatic 
type,  with  six  cashiers’  desks  located  on  the 
mezzanine.  There  is  a vacuum  cleaning  system. 
All  the  doorcases  and  showcases  stand  on  feet, 
so  that  the  floor  can  be  cleaned  underneath.  The 
delivery  service  equipment  includes  two  motor 
wagons. 

New  Departments 

A number  of  new  departments  have  been 
added,  namely,  silverware,  cut  glass,  men’s  fur- 
nishings, stationery,  candy,  juvenile  apparel, 
bedding,  trunks  and  bags. 

There  is  a handsomely  appointed  rest-room 
for  employees  and  a kitchen  where  light  lunches 
may  be  prepared  by  the  employees  themselves. 
There  are  also  steel  lockers  for  the  employees. 
The  building  is  heated  throughout  with  hot 
water. 

The  opening  came  almost  simultaneously  with 
the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  business. 

4 

The  Frankel  Display  Fixture  Co.  announce 
that  F.  W.  Rice,  formerly  in  charge  of  their  Bos- 
ton office,  is  no  longer  representing  the  concern. 

The  firm  of  Northrup  & Dieker,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.,  has  been  dissolved.  The  building  in 
which  the  concern  has  done  business,  and  which 
was  owned  by  it,  has  been  sold  and  the  stock  has 
been  removed  to  a new  location.  George  T. 
Dieker  will  continue  the  business.  T.  J.  Northrup 
has  become  president  of  a new  concern  known 
as  the  Norwood  Co.,  which  will  do  a mercantile 
business  in  St.  Petersburg.  - 
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BEAR 

UNIT-WAIST' 

'A  BEAR  FOR  WEAR’’ 

For  Girls  and 
Boys 

The  BEAR  Waist  is  sure 
to  raise  universally  the 
child’s  waist  standards. 

The  numerous  BEAR 
improvements  have 
proven  that  existing 
weaknesses  could  be 
eliminated. 

As  a mere  matter  of 
keeping  fully  informed 
send  for  a sample  BEAR 
Waist. 

BEAR  WAIST 

$2.00  Per  Dozen 

The  Superior  of  Any 
Waist  You  Ever  Saw  at 
Any  Price.  Found  at 
all  wholesalers  without 
any  advance  in  price. 

Amazon  Products  Co. 

366  Broadway,  New  York 

Mills  at  Muskegon,  Mich. 


Every 

Retailer  and 
Linings  Buyer 
Needs  this  Book 


It  illustrates  and  de- 
scribes twenty-five  dif- 
ferent ways  in  which 
Witchtex,  the  modern  in- 
terlining, is  used — 

— twenty-five  different 
sales  possibilities  for  this 
big  Linings  specialty  in 
your  store. 


*rf«AOl.MAftX  RIQ 


V.S.  PAT.  OFF- 


Aggressive  retailers  are  tying  up  in  their  local 
advertising  and  department  displays  with  the  tre- 
mendous sales  promotive  force  behind  Witchtex. 
Write  at  once  for  this  book  and  we  will  send  as 
well  “Witchtex  Wisdom  for  the  Retailer”  telling 
how  to  stage  the  big  sales  event — “Dressmakers’ 
Display  Days.” 

Most  all  jobbers  sell  Witchtex,  Ask  yours. 

J.  W.  GODDARD  & SONS 

INCORPORATED 
America’ s Linings  Leaders 
Sole  Selling  Agents  of  Witchtex 

92-94-96  Bleecker  St.,  New  York 


Are  now  ready  for  your  inspection— 
Novelty  Voiles  — Basket  Weaves  — 
Poplins — Gabardines,  etc. 

ALL  GUARANTEED  ABSOLUTELY 
FAST  COLOR. 


Our  complete  collection  of  other 
Dragonia  Fabrics  is  also  ready — Linens 
— Linen  Effects  — White  and  Colored 
Cotton  Goods  of  all  descriptions. 


N.  ERLANGER,  BLUMGART  & CC. 

354  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 


WANT 


to  buy  a business  ? 
to  sell  a business? 
to  hire  help? 
to  find  a position? 
to  secure  capital? 
to  sell  an  interest? 
to  rent  a store? 
to  rent  out  depart- 
ments ? 


Turn  to  the  want 
page 


October  14,  1916 
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Meeting  Price  Advances  in  Knit  Goods 

Policies  Now  Being  Pursued  by  Progressive  Retailers  with  View  to  Guarding 
Against  Conditions  That  May  Follow  the  Present  Boom 


Reports  from  traveling  salesmen  just 
returned  from  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try are  interesting  as  showing  the  opti- 
mism now  generally  prevailing  and  the 
excellent  business  being  consummated  by 
retailers  in  every  section,  including  even 
those  in  which  there  has  been  a partial 
crop  failure.  Every  one  of  the  roadmen 
interviewed  said  that  he  had  sold  more 
knit  goods  for  spring  than  ever  before, 
and  with  less  effort,  and  in  from  one-third 
to  one-half  the  usual  time. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
these  reports  is  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  merchants  have  priced  their  goods  ac- 
cording to  replacement  value  and  not  ac- 
cording to  cost.  This  shows  shrewd  fore- 
sight and  a realization  of  conditions,  as 
present  replacement  values  are  still  below 
what  they  will  be  in  the  future. 

A Pertinent  Query 

Merchants  who  have  adopted  this  pol- 
icy ask,  “Why,  if  we  had  the  foresight  to 
buy  at  the  right  time  and  secure  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  lower  prices  of  that  time, 
should  we  throw  away  the  opportunity  for 
the  extra  profits  upon  an  ungrateful  pub- 
lic, who  accept  everything  as  their  due 
without  any  consideration  for  the  deal- 


er?” That  looks  like  pretty  good  logic. 

One  retailer,  when  asked  recently  if 
he  did  not  consider  the  wide  margin  be- 
tween his  cost  and  selling  price  as  taking 
an  unfair  advantage  of  the  public,  replied 
that,  of  course,  it  was  essential  to  deal 
squarely  with  one’s  clientele  and  give  them 
every  advantage  possible,  but  that  this  did 
not  imply  selling  goods  without  adequate 
profit,  and,  as  he  had  to  sell  some  goods 
at  a loss,  he  proposed  to  make  it  up  wher- 
ever he  could. 

Look  to  the  Future 

Some  overgenerous  retailers,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  still  selling  on  the  basis 
of  original  cost.  They  state  their  inten- 
tion of  giving  their  customers  the  full 
benefit  as  long  as  they  are  able  to  do  so. 
This  policy  may  be  admirable  from  a sen- 
timental viewpoint,  but  it  provides  no  sur- 
plus against  a possible  time  when  stocks 
on  hand,  bought  at  high  cost,  may  have  to 
be  sold  at  the  lower  prices  brought  about 
by  a reaction. 

Moreover,  the  putting  into  effect  sud- 
denly of  steep  price  increases,  which  must 
inevitably  be  made  on  goods  to  arrive, 
which  have  been,  or  will  be,  bought  at 
higher  figures,  will  be  less  palatable  to  cus- 


tomers than  a gradual  advance.  If  these 
merchants  are  banking  on  the  gratitude  of 
the  public,  they  will  find  it  more  or  less 
of  a sandbank. 

Average  Advance  Inadequate 

Another  interesting  feature  is  that 
buyers  no  longer  strive  to  get  a lower 
figure.  They  merely  inquire,  “What  is  the 
price?”  and  pay  it.  Furthermore,  those 
retailers  who  ask  the  higher  prices  are  get- 
ting them,  and  seldom  is  a protest  raised. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  reason  why  objec- 
tion should  be  made,  seeing  that  knit  goods 
are  still  being  jobbed  and  retailed  at  lower 
figures  than  many  other  and  less  neces- 
sary articles.  The  average  advance  over 
the  prices  of  a year  ago  is  only  about  25 
per  cent,  and  this  is  small  when  compared 
with  what  will  have  to  be  paid  for  fall, 
1917.  It  also  seems  low  in  the  light  of  a 
recent  announcement  by  a manufacturer 
of  men’s  outside  shirts,  to  the  effect  that 
his  former  $9  line  now  costs  $16.50  for 
spring  delivery,  and  will  be  still  higher. 

Altogether,  the  wise  retailer  will  stand 
no  longer  upon  the  question  of  advancing 
knit-goods  prices  to  the  public,  but  will 
advance  them  at  once,  taking  his  profits 
while  the  taking  is  good. 


Children’s  Play  Store 


Trade- Winning  Event  Conducted  with 
Good  Results  in  La  Crosse 

A Children’s  Play  Store  was  recently  estab- 
lished in  the  store  of  the  William  Doerflinger  Co., 
La  Crosse,  Wis.  M.  S.  Locke,  advertising  man- 
ager for  the  concern,  informs  us  that  “this  stunt 
proved  a howling  success.” 

In  the  basement,  in  a space  approximately 
20  x 20  ft.,  the  concern  erected  a store,  with  a 
regular  front,  including  display  windows.  The 
interior  of  this  “store”  was  fitted  up  with  count- 
ers, showcases,  a cashier’s  desk  with  register,  and 
all  other  necessary  equipment.  It  was  in  charge 
of  a competent  woman  and  the  salespeople  were 
boys  and  girls,  none  of  them  over  fourteen  years 
of  age  and  all  equipped  with  salesbooks,  aprons, 
etc.  The  merchandise  carried  in  this  “store” 
consisted  largely  of  the  samples  of  various  ar- 
ticles, such  as  breakfast  foods,  soaps,  toilet  goods, 
etc.,  which  are  furnished  by  manufacturers.  The 
Doerflinger  Co.  also  stocked  counters  with 
trinkets  and  novelties  procured  at  small  cost  by 
the  concern. 

Play  Money  with  Purchases 

For  “money”  milk -bottle  tops  with  the  words 
“The  Play  Store”  printed  on  them  were  used. 
With  every  5-cent  purchase  made  anywhere  in 
the  store  a piece  of  play  money  worth  1 cent  in 
the  Play  Store  was  given. 

Three  days  before  the  opening  of  the  children’s 
store  a handbill  was  distributed  in  all  the  schools. 
It  announced  the  opening  of  the  Play  Store,  “a 
store  owned  and  operated  by  children  and  seeking 
exclusively  the  patronage  of  the  younger  gener- 
ation.” 

The  handbill  also  told  how  children  could  use 
the  Play  Store,  namely,  “by  asking  mother,  father 
or  friends  to  save  their  play  money  for  you.” 
Thi.s  was  followed  by  the  announcement:  “With 
every  5-cent  purchase  anywhere  in  the  Big  Store 
we  will  give  a piece  of  play  money.  This  money 


can  be  exchanged  by  you  for  merchandise  in 
Your  Store.” 

Like  the  distribution  of  the  handbill,  the  giv- 
ing away  of  play  money  began  three  days  before 
the  opening  of  the  Play  Store.  So  great  were 
the  crowds  attracted  to  the  Play  Store  that  a 
doorkeeper  had  to  be  appointed  to  regulate  them. 

Excellent  Results 

The  Play  Store  was  in  operation  for  a week, 
and  at  the  close  of  that  period  the  stock  was  en- 
tirely cleaned  out. 

The  benefit  to  the  Doerflinger  Co.  was  neces- 
sarily more  or  less  indirect,  but  Mr.  Locke  states 
that  he  carefully  observed  its  operation  and  in  a 
number  of  cases  saw  mothers  buy  merchandise 
which  would  never  have  been  sold  had  it  not  been 
that  their  youngsters  were  clamoring  for  play 
money.  In  other  cases  customers  were  brought 
in  who  were  not  in  the  habit  of  buying  goods  of 
the  Doerflinger  concern. 

In  addition,  the  concern  got  the  good-will  of 
the  rising  generation. 

♦ 

Manager  of  Basement 


Big  Department  Store  Concern  in  Ohio  Center 
Appoints  Mr.  Sullivan 

T.  H.  Sullivan,  who  since  August,  1915,  has 
been  manager  of  the  Home  Store  in  Sidney,  Ohio, 
has  become  manager  of  the  various  basement  de- 
partments of  the  Thedieck  Department  Store 
Co.,  in  Sidney,  and  will  buy  the  merchandise 
therefor.  Mr.  Sullivan  has  a host  of  friends  in 
Sidney. 

He  is  an  experienced  dry  goods  man,  hav- 
ing for  several  years  conducted  a store  in  Spring- 
field,  Ohio.  This  business  was  subsequently 
merged  with  that  of  the  Kinnane  Co.,  Spring- 
field,  the  concern  becoming  known  as  Kinnane, 
Sullivan  & Co.  Mr.  Sullivan  withdrew  and 
started  the  Sullivan  Dry  Goods  Co.,  in  Spring- 
field.  When  his  store  was  burned  out  he  be- 
came the  manager  of  the  Home  Store  in  Sidney. 


Increased  Sales  Contest 


Conducted  with  Marked  Success  by  an 
Indiana  Store  During  September 

During  September  the  Chas.  F.  Wiley  Co., 
Elwood,  Ind.,  held  a contest  among  its  salespeople 
as  to  which  could  show  the  largest  percentage  of 
increase  in  sales  over  September,  1915.  The  de- 
partment managers  also  had  a contest:  for  the 
greatest  percentage  of  increase  over  the  same 
month  a year  previously.  The  prizes  were  a 
three-day  vacation  during  October,  with  pay. 

At  a meeting  held  at  the  close  of  last  week 
Salesmanager  W.  F.  Robertson  announced  the 
names  of  the  winners.  Of  the  buyers,  William 
C.  Walls  was  in  the  lead,  with  an  increase  of  114 
per  cent  in  the  furniture  department.  A.  H. 
Hoyer,  manager  of  the  hardware  department, 
came  next.  Six  department  managers  and  sales- 
people showed  a large  percentage  of  increase,  and 
a number  of  the  employees  showing  an  increase 
up  to  15  per  cent  were  placed  on  the  honor  list. 
Every  department  made  a substantial  increase  in 
sales,  the  percentage  for  the  entire  store  being 
25  per  cent. 

After  the  report  had  been  rendered  Charles  F. 
Wiley  announced  that  each  winner  would  be 
presented  with  $6  for  spending  money  during 
his  or  her  three-day  vacation. 

■ —4 

Stock  to  Employees 

Newark  (N.  Y.)  Concern  Rewards  Employees 
Who  Have  Shown  Exemplary  Interest 

At  the  recent  semi-annual  meeting  of  Chaf- 
fee’s Inc.,  Newark,  N.  Y.,  the  directors  voted 
to  increase  the  capital  and  to  issue  stock  to 
several  of  the  employees  of  the  concern’s  various 
stores  whose  services  have  contributed  to  the 
growth  of  the  concern.  Among  those  in  the 
Newark  store  who  received  stock  are  Mrs.  Wini- 
fred McCarty,  head  of  the  cloaks  and  suits,  Miss 
Nellie  Van  Male,  who  has  charge  of  the  first  floor, 
and  Merle  Jewett,  display  manager. 
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Don't  Let  Tradition  Wreck 

Your  Hosiery  and  Underwear  Profits 


II  WEST  I9T-  STREET 

CABLE  address'GOROON  OYEueberscooe  USED. 


ft  ^ 

oforesleMitfs 

Fine  Weave 
KXVT IWDERWEAR 


WILLIAM  H STALKER 
PAUL  E FITZPATRICK 
JAMES  P LYNCH 
Frank  s aoa/as 

THOMAS  M FITZPATRICK 


Gentlemen : 

Since  the  first  retailer  opened  his 
store,  cost  has  regulated  selling  price. 

Advancing  production  expense  has  been 
followed  by  mounting  retail  figures. 

In  the  Hosiery  and  Underwear  indus- 
tries, however,  long  stabilized  manufac- 
turing conditions  have  resulted  in 
established  selling  prices  on  definite 
qualities . 

The  war  has  now  wrecked  every  standard 
of  production  cost  that  ever  existed,  . 

Yarns,  dyes,  labor— ail  have  skyrock- 
eted to  an  unprecedented  altitude. 

Former  qualities  at  established  prices 
have  become  an  impossibility. 

Either  the  retailer  must  meet  condi- 
tions with  inferior  quality  or  with  in- 
creased prices . 

Farsighted  merchants  the  country  over 
are  maintaining  quality  and  advancing 
selling  figures. 

We  believe  every  retailer  of  Hosiery 
and  Underwear  will  be  compelled  to 
take  similar  action  or  face  serious 
profit  losses. 


BROWN,  DURRELL  CO. 

QllUbnJ 


VICC-.0E3 


October  14,  1916 

Week  in  the  Trade 

Concise  Outline  of  Conditions  in  Lead- 
ing Dry  Goods  Lines 

At  the  beginning  of  the  week  anxiety  pre- 
vailed, both  among  importers  and  among  manu- 
facturers, as  a result  of  the  presence  of  German 
naval  submarines  near  our  shores.  The  former 
were  apprehensive  lest  they  might  lose  goods 
which  are  so  greatly  needed  and  were  impressed 
with  the  steep  advance  in  marine  insurance 
rates.  The  latter  considered  the  effect  on  the 
market  which  might  be  exerted  by  the  checking 
of  exportations.  The  new  possibilities  of  serious 
complications  between  our  government  and  that 
of  the  Empire  were  also  recognized.  As  is  apt 
to  be  the  case  with  any  shock,  however,  these 
anxieties  eased  off  later  in  the  week.  And  to 
this  more  optimistic  attitude  colder  weather  gave 
added  strength. 

Cotton  Still  Aviating 

The  upward  movement  of  raw  cotton  has  con- 
tinued, spot  cotton  reaching  the  phenomenal  price 
of  17.30  cents  for  the  Middling  Uplands  grade, 
an  advance  of  60  points  over  the  price  of  Wed- 
nesday of  last  week.  This  is  nearly  5 cents  a 
pound  more  than  cotton  could  be  bought  for  a 
year  ago. 

All  the  conditions  tend  to  further  advances 
in  fabrics  of  all  kinds.  Well-known  brands  of 
staple  cottons  were  again  advanced  this  week, 
and  with  these  advances  went  the  notification 
that  prices  might  be  again  revised  in  the  near 
future.  Higher  quotations  are  also  expected  on 
whatever  lines  have  not  yet  been  moved  up  to 
the  present  price  level. 

Among  the  cotton  fabrics  that  are  particularly 
strong  are  ginghams,  in  part  because  plaids  and 
stripes  are  now  favored  by  fashion,  while  the 
sport  tendency  in  garments  is  also  helpful  to 
ginghams.  Shortage  of  labor  prevents  many  of 
the  gingham  mills  from  running  more  than  four- 
fifths  of  their  looms. 

Woolens  Well  Sold  Up 

The  tendency  toward  higher  prices  for  wool 
and  worsted  dress  goods  is  becoming  more  and 
more  marked.  One  of  the  largest  manufacturing 
concerns  has  announced  that  it  is  sold  up  on 
serges  and  cotton  warp  dress  fabrics  to  the  mid- 
dle of  February.  Many  other  mills  in  this 
branch  are  not  offering  any  goods. 

Coatings  for  fall  are  in  big  movement,  with 
a nominal  demand  for  suitings. 

The  buying  of  silks  continues  with  sufficient 
force  to  give  additional  strength  to  the  market. 
The  movement  of  striped  tussahs  and  other  silks 
suitable  for  sport  wear  is  especially  great. 

Suits,  Coats,  Dresses,  Etc. 

In  the  women’s  garment  field  high-grade  coats 
are  selling  better  than  the  lower  grades,  to-day’s 
prices  even  on  the  lower  qualities  being  so  high 
as  to  check  consumption  of  the  latter.  Reports 
as  to  suits  are  conflicting,  some  roadmen  who 
have  recently  returned  from  trips  stating  that 
they  have  had  good  sales  on  suits  as  well  as  on 
coats. 

Velvet  dresses  of  the  better  grade  are  showing 
increased  demand.  Afternoon  dresses  in  all 
kinds  of  satin-surfaced  materials  are  very  good. 
The  straight  line  styles  are  making  a big  hit. 
Dancing  frocks  in  the  better  grades  of  chiffons 
and  other  sheer  materials  are  finding  increased 
outlet,  and  the  same  is  true  of  sheer  waists  in 
the  high  style  end.  There  is  an  active  demand 
for  separate  skirts  as  well  as  for  waists. 

All  Kinds  of  Furs 

Furs  of  all  kinds,  including  fur  trimmings, 
continue  good  sellers.  The  broad  scarfs  and 
capes  or  cape  effects  are  assuming  a stronger 
position  than  the  strictly  animal  scarfs. 

Fur-trimmed  hats  are  also  having  a great 
vogue.  Millinery  houses  are  also  giving  consid- 
erable attention  to  metal  laces,  especially  for 
brims.  In  shapes  the  tendency  continues  to- 
ward the  smaller  sizes  and  high  crowns.  In 
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the  popular-priced  lines  for  misses  there  is  a 
great  run  on  hats  with  scarfs  to  match. 

Neckwear  houses  having  delivered  the  orders 
they  received  in  August  and  which  were  accepted 
at  the  old  price  range  and  filled  with  goods  made 
of  materials  purchased  at  the  new  and  higher 
prices,  are  now  endeavoring  to  put  their  produc- 
tion on  a more  profitable  basis.  In  other  words, 
the  new  orders  have  either  been  booked  at  a 
higher  figure  or  the  quality  has  been  reduced. 

In  dress  trimmings  the  salient  feature  is  tas- 
sel and  drop  effects.  There  is  a slight  improve- 
ment in  the  demand  for  spangles  for  evening 
dresses.  Metal,  wool  and  fur  continue  among 
the  leaders. 
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Paris  Gowns  on  View 

Dresses,  Separate  Coats  and  Millinery  Promi- 
nent in  Kurzman’s  Importations 

An  exhibition  of  Paris  gowns,  hats,  suits,  furs 
and  coats  was  held  by  Kurzman,  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Thirty-sixth  Street,  during  the  past  week. 
The  display  was  arranged  in  the  concern’s  special 
exhibition  rooms,  fifteen  living  models  being  em- 
ployed. 

Among  the  noteworthy  features  was  the  pre- 
dominance of  dresses  and  separate  coats.  In  the 
dresses  combinations  of  materials  were  much 
favored,  with  velvet  having  principal  use.  Gor- 
geous metal  embroideries,  fur  bandings,. elaborate 
tassels  and  buttons  were  prominent  as  trimmings. 
Sleeves  were  mostly  elbow  length  and  three- 
quarter  length.  Chinese,  ecclesiastical  and  Class- 
ic notes  were  apparent  in  the  dressy  street  gowns. 

Most  of  the  few  suits  shown  were  designed 
along  belted  Russian  lines  and  were  of  a sport 
character.  Perhaps  the  most  novel  feature  of 
the  suit  coats  was  the  surplice  fastening,  extend- 
ing from  the  left  shoulder  to  the  right  hip.  This 
idea  was  shown  in  a semi-fitted  model  with  rip- 
pled flare  extending  to  just  below  the  hips  and 
finished  with  a heavy  band  of  fur. 

Some  of  the  most  effective  of  the  evening 
dresses  showed  the  Spanish  inspiration,  accom- 
panied by  the  liberal  use  of  Chantilly,  metal  lace 
and  plain  net. 

Fur-trimmed  hats  in  high,  Russian  style  were 
chief  among  the  numerous  millinery  notes. 

-f 

Skirt  Concern’s  Changes 

The  M.  & C.  Skirt  Co.,  Boston,  has  enlarged 
its  New  York  sales'  headquarters,  on  the 
thirteenth  floor  of  the  Centurian  Building,  1182 
Broadway,  by  an  additional  50  per  cent  of  floor- 
space.  Melvin  Friedman,  who  formerly  covered 
the  Western  territory  in  behalf  of  the  concern, 
is  now  in  full  charge  of  the  New  York  office.  He 
will  also  call  on  part  of  the  trade  formerly  cov- 
ered by  Mr.  Zielman  in  Buffalo  and  Rochester, 
in  addition  to  visiting  customers  in  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Cincinnati 
and  Indianapolis. 

W.  D.  Seivwright  has  been  called  from  his 
former  position  as  manager  of  the  New  York 
office  to  assume  the  directorship  of  designing  and 
manufacturing,  with  a staff  of  four  designers 
and  a large  corps  of  assistants.  It  is  noteworthy 
in  this  connection  that  the  M.  & C.  Skirt  Co.  now 
has  six  important  manufacturing  units  in  im- 
portant parts  of  New  England  as  well  as  in  New 
York  City,  all  under  the  supervision  of  the  con- 
cern’s own  experts,  thus  tending  to  highly  in- 
tensify the  system  of  production.  The  executive 
and  buying  offices  and  the  shipping  department 
will  continue  to  be  maintained  in  Boston. 
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J.  H.  Tyroler  is  now  in  charge  of  the  cloaks, 
suits,  skirts,  dresses  and  furs  in  the  Toledo  store 
of  Meyer  Jonasson  & Co.,  being  manager  and 
buyer  of  the  departments  named. 

O.  D.  Coughlin,  who  until  recently  was  with 
the  Meier  & Frank  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  as  buyer 
of  umbrellas,  gloves,  handkerchiefs,  ribbons  and 
neckwear,  is  now  associated  with  the  Walker 
Bros.  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  as 
salesmanager. 
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Spring  Color  Card 

New  Recommendations  of  Association 
Which  Aims  to  Standardize  Shades 

The  Textile  Color  Card  Association  of  the 
United  States,  Inc.,  has  issued  a card  showing 
special  colors  for  spring,  1917.  This  new  card 
conflicts  in  no  wise  with  the  standard  card  issued 
by  the  Association.  In  fact,  four  of  the  shades 
shown  in  this  spring  season  card  are  drawn  from 
the  standard  color  card  and  eight  others  on  that 
card  are  recommended,  together  with  one  from 
the  fall,  1916,  card. 

The  card  indicates  the  revival  of  mouse  grays, 
two  of  which  are  shown.  The  lighter  shade  is 
entitled  Sand,  the  latter,  Nutria.  These  shades 
will  be  used  in  spring  suitings,  coatings  and  dress 
fabrics.  They  already  have  the  endorsement  of 
the  advance  trade. 

Immediately  following  is  a bright  blue  with 
a greenish  cast,  named  Robin’s  Egg.  Colors 
on  this  order  have  been  generally  adopted  for 
illuminations  in  millinery,  for  sport  hats,  and 
for  the  decoration  of  neutral  toned  cotton  dresses. 

Citrus  is  a light  shade  of  Chartreuse,  appro- 
priate for  illuminations.  In  perfect  sequence 
a color  four  tones  deeper  is  presented,  under  the 
name  of  Rhubarb. 

Wireless,  a Saxe  blue,  next  shown,  is  a repeat 
from  the  standard  card,  in  which  it  is  desig- 
nated Saxe  S 6053. 

The  Begonia  red  immediately  following  is 
also  a repeat  from  the  standard  card. 

A bright  Russian  green,  named  Malachite,  and 
a hunter’s  green,  termed  Diamine,  are  shown. 
Then  comes  a red,  Jacque  rose,  and  then  a shade 
appropriately  named  Hemp. 

Introducing  the  second  column  and  named 
Roseate,  is  an  old  rose  somewhat  brightened.  Im- 
mediately following  are  Mist  and  Nickel,  two 
grays  which  are  duplicates  of  colors  on  the 
standard  card. 

A bright  violet  is  presented  under  the  name 
of  Campanula.  Arizona  is  a rather  dark  tan. 
Palm  is  a light  moss-green. 

A medium  shade  of  yellow  brown  is  named 
Chipmunk.  Drake  is  the  appropriate  name  given 
to  a green-blue. 

A dark  reddish  cinnamon  is  entitled  Rosewood. 

The  card  closes  with  a soft  purple,  Digitalis, 
allied  to  wistaria  in  character. 

The  colors  on  the  standard  card  which  are 
recommended  by  the  Association  for  spring  uses 
are:  Saxe  Blue  S 6055,  Old  China  S 6184,  Maple 

S 4133,  Honey  S 4135,  Mignonette  S 5183,  Re- 
seda S 5185,  Fuchsia  S 7205,  Chartreuse  S 5413. 
Lime  O 4914  is  the  color  suggested  from  the 
fall  1916  card.  The  system  of  numbering  is 
the  same  as  in  former  cards. 

The  price  of  the  card,  including  forwarding 
charges,  is  $1.50.  The  Textile  Color  Card  As- 
sociation is  located  at  354  Fourth  Ave. 

French  Silk  Card 

We  have  also  received  from  Paris  the  J. 
Claude  Freres  & Co.  silk  card  for  spring.  This 
card  contains  sixteen  series  of  shades,  each  series 
consisting  of  either  three  or  six  tones.  In  its 
general  characteristics  it  closely  approximates 
the  Textile  Color  Card  Association’s  spring  card. 
A further  review  of  this  French  card  will  be 
given  in  next  week’s  Economist. 
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Australia  in  New  York 

Prominent  Concern  in  That  Commonwealth 
to  Have  Representation  Here 

Farmer  & Co.,  Ltd.,  Sydney,  Australia,  have 
engaged  Mrs.  L.  Searle,  until  recently  head  cos- 
tumer and  buyer  for  David  Jones,  Ltd.,  Sydney, 
to  act  as  buyer  of  fashion  merchandise  for  the 
Farmer  firm  in  America.  Mrs.  Searle  was  sched- 
uled to  start  for  New  York,  via  Vancouver,  on 
the  S.S.  Niagara  on  Sept.  28,  to  take  up  her  new 
duties.  Her  New  York  address  will  be  care  of 
the  American  Trading  Co.,  25  Broad  Street. 
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Alfred  Fantl,  resident  buyer,  120  West  Thir- 
ty-second Street,  has  added  to  his  list  of  out-of- 
town  houses  the  Bailey  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Harvard  Mills 

{Hand  Finished ) 

and  “M T erode 

{Hand  Finished ) 

Fine  Gauge  Ribbed 

Underwear 


Merchants  who  have  allowed  their  underwear 
department  to  work  under  a handicap  would 
do  well  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  in- 
herent merits  of  “HARVARD  MILLS”  and 
“MERODE”  Hand-Finished  Underwear. 

These  lines  carry  a proper  margin  of  profit  for 
the  merchant.  More,  their  sterling  quality 
lends  a very  definite  prestige  to  the  entire  retail 
establishment  where  they  are  offered. 

Orders  for  Spring,  1917,  are  now  being  booked. 


Founded  1888 


Harvard  Knitting  Mill 

{Win ship,  Boit  & Co.) 

JV akefield,  Mass. 

Nezv  York  Office  and  Salesroom: 

153  to  161  East  24th  Street 

Emery-Beers  Company , Inc. 

Sole  Selling  Agents  for  “Harvard  Mills”  and  “Merode”  Brands 


Before  you  invest  a dollar  in  signs,  get  this  32-page  book 
filled  with  pictures  of  the  kind  of  signs  the  foremost  stores 
are  using  to  advertise  their  name,  merchandise  and  service. 

JAS.  H.  MATTHEWS  & CO. 

Forbes  Field  Established  1850  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Velvets,  Plushes,  Velveteens,  Golfette  Cords, 

4 "sr  "(sr  y Corduro)  s •$ 


Sole  Stjling  Agents  for 

THE  AMERICAN  VELVET  COMPANY 
Stonington,  Conn- 

A.WlMP  F HE1MER.  t?  Baa 

Established  1845 

450  to  460  Fourth  Ave.  At  31st  St.  NEW  YORK 


October  14,  1916 
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WIDE-  AWAKE  RETAIL!  IMG 


Who  Operates  the  Store? 

Emergency  Management  Needed 
During  Big  Seasons 

With  the  opening  of  a big  season,  such 
as  the  one  now  in  full  swing,  many  little 
shortcomings  of  service  and  equipment 
come  to  light.  They  remained  hidden  be- 
fore, because  conditions  were  not  of  a kind 
to  bring  them  out. 

The  store  head  does  not  hear  all  the 
complaints  that  come  from  workers  in 
various  departments;  he  could  not  listen, 
if  they  did  all  reach  him.  Still  there  must 
be  some  central  place  for  such  things  as 
“not  enough  wrappers,”  “deliveries  too 
slow,”  “complaints  about  wrong  ad- 
dresses,” “elevators  too  crowded,”  and 
“not  enough  doormen  on  second  floor”  to 
come  for  immediate  attention.  Is  it  the 
superintendent’s  job?  Does  it  belong  to 
the  general  manager’s  assistant?  Does  one 
of  the  firm  handle  such  things  ? 

Who  does  attend  to  big  season  emer- 
gencies— new  emergencies  of  store  opera- 
tion? 

The  Store  Handy-Man 

Big  stores  and  some  not  so  big,  are  be- 
ginning to  see  the  need  of  a new  kind  of 
executive.  None  of  them  has  named  him, 
but  he  might  well  be  called  Manager  of 
Little  Things,  or  Manager  of  Unforeseen 
Details.  Either  name  fits  his  activities, 
and  he  deserves  plenty  of  leeway  for  in- 
dependent action. 

And  there  is  just  the  point.  There  are 
any  number  of  men  in  a big  selling  force 
who  could  use  their  commonsense  and 
judgment  if  they  were  not  hedged  in  by  a 
lot  of  convention  regarding  the  free  use 
of  initiative,  if  they  did  not  have  to  go  to 
some  one  higher  up  for  permission  to  do 
something  that  is  crying  to  be  done. 

The  Second  General  Staff 

Why  not  pattern  somewhat  after  the 
style  of  organization  adopted  in  the  army  ? 
Have  an  understudy  for  every  important 
officer  in  the  store,  a man  with  authority 
to  go  ahead  and  do  what  needs  to  be  done 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Suppose  there  is  such  a crowd  of  good 
shoppers  in  the  millinery  department  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  regular  corps  of 
saleswomen  to  serve  them  and  the  depart- 
ment head  has  authority  only  to  wish  he 
could  go  over  into  the  notions  or  silks 
where  trade  is  temporarily  dull  and  get  a 
few  good  girls.  Would  it  not  be  helpful 
if  he  could  call  up  the  office  of  the  Man- 
ager of  Little  Things  on  the  fifth  floor  and 
get  help  at  once?  This,  instead  of  first 
calling  up  the  superintendent,  who  calls  up 
the  manager,  who  calls  up  the  boss,  who 
is  out  or  too  busy  to  heed.  And,  mean- 
while, the  overflow  of  customers  drifts  out 
and  goes  to  another  store,  where  there  is 
plenty  of  help. 

What  is  the  idea  here?  Why,  in  reality, 


it  is  a matter  of  two  words — Delegated  Re- 
sponsibility. 

Too  many  stores  are  bound  up  so 
tightly  by  red  tape  that  the  machinery 
runs  only  when  the  big  boiler  is  heated.  If 
he  happens  to  be  cold  or  out  of  commission 
temporarily,  the  rest  of  the  machinery 
must  be  run  by  hand,  slowly,  laboriously 
and  without  design  or  spirit.  It  runs  just 
like  an  old  tea-kettle  auto  of  a last-decade 
model  whose  engine  died  just  as  it  started 
down  a steep  grade.  It  runs,  but  in  a zig- 
zag course  and  with  more  noise  than  pre- 
cision. 

Delegate  secondary  responsibility  to 
someone,  and  make  him  understand  that  it 
is  real  responsibility.  Do  this  in  all  di- 
visions of  the  store’s  operation — the  busi- 
ness office,  the  buying  departments,  the 
advertising,  the  selling,  the  delivery  sec- 
tion, the  wrapping  and  change-making  and 
elevator  systems.  Do  not  allow  a little 
emergency  to  lose  your  store  even  so  little 
as  $10  a day  because  someone  must  stop 
and  say,  “I’ll  go  ask  somebody  what  to 
do.” 

Manager  of  Little  Things!  How  does 
it  sound? 


Feature  Quality  Goods 


What  can  a store  do  to  make  customers 
appreciate  its  quality  merchandise?  That 
is,  what  can  it  do  to  make  them  under- 
stand that  quality  goods  are  the  rule,  not 
the  exception,  with  the  store  ? 

Even  the  so-called  popular-price  store 
sells  quality  merchandise,  goods  that  are 
not  only  extra  value  for  the  money,  but 
dependable,  desirable  goods,  whatever  the 
price  may  be.  And  then  there  is  the  store 
known  as  an  exclusive  house,  whose  goods 
are  conceded  to  be  of  the  best  quality 
mainly  because  the  store  has  always  been 
looked  upon  as  a high-class  institution. 

In  some  instances  this  kind  of  store 
does  not  always  get  its  just  due  of  credit, 
even  from  its  own  established  trade.  Per- 
haps the  reason  can  be  traced  to  a lack  on 
the  part  of  the  store  itself.  Perhaps  it 
does  nothing  definite  to  educate  its  custo- 
mers as  to  the  goods  it  carries,  depending 
too  much  on  the  customer’s  own  good  judg- 
ment. 

As  a rule,  customers  are  keen  enough 
on  the  question  of  value.  But  value  only 
means  what  they  get  for  the  money  spent. 
Value  and  quality  are  two  different  things 
altogether.  A customer  may  get  an  ex- 
cellent value  in  cloaks  for  $25,  and  yet 
never  realize  the  remarkable  quality  she 
is  getting  along  with  the  value. 

Bring  Out  Quality  Goods 

There  ought  to  be  other  means  besides 
claims  in  ads — although  they  are  valuable 
— for  forwarding  the  idea  of  quality,  and 
there  are  other  ways.  One  is  to  make  dis- 
plays— window  and  interior — that  actually 
have  the  quality  idea  in  them. 


Take  silks,  for  example.  They  are,  in 
their  nature,  quality  goods,  but  the  quality 
varies,  mainly  because  there  are  different 
standards  of  quality,  and  customers  do  not 
always  appreciate  the  differences. 

Why  not  take  a small  mahogany  table, 
polish  it  up  beautifully,  and  set  it  either 
at  the  end  of  a silk  counter  or  out  in  the 
aisle  adjacent,  and  lay  on  it  three  or  four 
bolts  of  the  best  silks-  in  the  house.  Then 
put  up  a neatly  printed  card  bringing  out 
this  idea:  “These  Silks  are  Typical  in 

Quality  of  the  High  Standard  of  Every 
Yard  of  Silk  We  Carry  in  the  Main  De- 
partment. Examine  Them.” 

Interested  customers  will  look  at  these 
silks  with  much  more  care  than  they  would 
if  the  goods  were  merely  displayed  with 
scores  of  others  on  the  shelves  or  counters. 
They  will  begin  to  study  silk  values  in 
your  store,  and  finally  will  gain  a clearer 
idea  than  they  once  had  of  what  the  store 
means  by  “real  quality.” 

The  same  idea  can  be  carried  out  in 
the  window  displays  with  even  better  ef- 
fect, because  quality  backgrounds  and  ac- 
cessories can  be  used  in  them  to  enhance 
the  quality  merits  of  the  goods. 

This  is  done,  in  part,  always  when  the 
goods  are  displayed  in  windows,  except 
that  the  quality  thought  is  not  emphasized. 
The  store  takes  it  for  granted  that  the 
customer  gets  the  quality  idea.  This  as- 
sumption robs  the  store  of  a certain 
amount  of  credit  for  carrying  the  best 
goods.  It  robs  the  customer  of  a full  ap- 
preciation of  goods  she  is  simply  satisfied 
with. 

Silks  have  been  used  here  as  an  ex- 
ample, but  practically  any  kind  of  quality 
merchandise  can  be  used  in  the  same  way ; 
it  need  not  be  fashion  goods  or  luxuries 
proper;  it  only  needs  to  be  goods  of  a 
high  quality. 

Quality  Ideas  in  Ads 

Talk  quality  in  the  ads,  but  not  by 
sheer  force  of  reiterated  assertions.  Ex- 
plain what  quality  actually  amounts  to, 
and  explain  what  your  store’s  idea  of  qual- 
ity is.  Educate  your  customer  to  give  you 
credit  for  giving  her  the  best  for  the 
money. 

A store  would  do  well  to  make  an  edi- 
torial quality  talk  a daily  or  semi-weekly 
feature  of  its  advertising,  also  to  establish 
adjacent  to  departments  tables  known  as 
“Typical  Quality  Tables.”  The  quality  fac- 
tor is  analogous,  in  selling,  to  the  style 
factor.  It  creates  sales  interest,  at  no  ad- 
ditional cost. 


In  endeavoring  to  improve  his  store 
system  the  merchant  will  do  well  to  avoid 
complexity  and  aim  for  the  elimination  of 
red  tape. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  the  wording 
of  prize  contests,  otherwise  the  announce- 
ment may  be  barred  from  the  mails  and 
the  advertiser  may  be  severely  punished. 
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“The  Big  White  Store” 
Block  & Kuhl  Co.,  Peoria,  111. 


Peoria,  Illinois. 
Sept.  4,  1916 
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Editor  Men's  Economist: 

Speaking  of  department  and  dry  goods  mer- 
chants generally,  I should  say  that  we  have  suc- 
cessfully bent  our  energy  on  pleasing  the  feminine 
taste  in  merchandising,  as  many  imposing  store 
edifices  bear  striking  testimony. 

Forward  strides  in  our  stores  have  not  been 
halted  by  specialty  shops  in  women's  wear,  in 
spite  of  the  large  business  they  too  have  achieved. 

It  is  our  sincere  belief,  and  we  preach  it  to 
our  people  in  the  men's  section  as  the  rule  and 
guide  of  their  life,  that  the  same  kind  of  honest  and 

Intelligent  Merchandising 

coupled  with  parallel  effort,  will  eventually  win 
the  men  over. 

We  are  pleased  to  add  that  we  are  backing 
our  judgment  by  enlarging  our  men's  sections 
very  materially  and  believe  there  will  be  an  activity 
in  these  new  sections  that  you  may  be  glad  to 
learn  about  a year  hence. 


The  Economist  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this 
campaign.  It  is  sane,  it  is  timely. 

Yours  very  truly, 

BLOCK  & KUHL  CO, 

Per  ~ 
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Trimfit  Shirts 

To  Retail  at  $1.50  and  up 

THE  name  Trimfit  stands  for  more  than  shirts  that  fit 
well.  It  stands  for  full-value  shirts.  Shirts  with  the 
box  pleat  centre,  that  are  laundered  better  and  are  full 
length.  Shirts  that  are  backed  by  thirty-five  years  of  suc- 
cessful shirt  making  and  are  sold  with  a guarantee  to  fit 
well  and  wear  well. 

You  can  sell  Trimfit  Shirts  to  your  customers  with  perfect 
confidence  that  you’re  offering  full-value  shirts  on  which 
you  are  making  a good  profit,  while  giving  your  customer 
real  style  and  real  value. 

There  are  over  4000  Trimfit  dealers  in  the  country  but 
there’s  room  for  more.  Just  write  in  for  samples. 

Also  manufacturers  of  “Sanspareil”  Produc- 
tions in  Shirts,  Night  Shirts,  and  Pajamas. 

MILLEN-AIKENHEAD  CO. 

INCORPORATED 
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Make  sure  that  the 
Men’s  Economist  Section 
gets  to  the  manager  of 
your  men’s  and  boys’  de- 
partment. Send  it  to  him 
now. 


Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Departments  Lead 

Figures  of  Progressive  Store  Which  Indicate  Sales  Increase  During  1915  of 
Considerably  More  Than  Quarter  Million  Dollars 


There  is  in  the  U.  S.  A.  a store  whose  1915  figures  showing 
its  sales  of  men’s  and  boys’  clothing  and  other  furnishings  cer- 
tainly furnish  inspiration  for  all  other  progressive  department 
and  dry  goods  stores.  And  this  is  true  whether  these  stores  at 
this  time  are  conducting  such  departments  or  are  contemplating 
adding  them  in  the  near  future. 

Sales  More  Than  $400,000  During  1914 

In  order  to  bring  out  clearly  the  gain  in  business  made  by 
these  sections  in  the  store  referred  to  during  the  year  1915, 
however,  we  must  first  show  the  store’s  figures  for  these  depart- 
ments for  the  year  1914,  which  were  as  follows: 

Boy’s  clothing  sales,  $55,000  plus. 

Men’s  clothing  sales,  $170,000  plus. 

Men’s  and  boys’  furnishings  sales,  including  sales  of  hats, 
neckwear,  gloves,  shirts,  underwear,  hosiery,  shoes,  etc.,  $211,000 
plus. 

Hence,  the  total  of  the  sales  of  these  three  departments  in 
this  store,  during  1914,  was  more  than  $436,000. 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Sales  Exceed  1/7 

Many  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  ask  themselves,  “How 
do  the  figures  of  these  three  departments  compare  with  those  of 
the  store’s  other  sections?”  And  so  we  add  that  during  the  year 
1914,  in  this  store,  the  three  departments  above  named  alone 
did  more  than  one-seventh  as  much  business  as  all  of  the  store’s 
other  departments  did  combined. 

Noteworthy  as  are  the  above  figures,  however,  the  store’s 
corresponding  figures  for  last  year,  as  suggested  above,  are 
even  more  striking,  since  during  1915  the  sales  totals  in  the 
three  departments  named  were  as  follows: 

Sales  More  Than  $600,000  During  1915 

Boys’  clothing  sales,  $80,000  plus  (an  increase  in  one  year 
of  ijot  far  from  50  per  cent). 

Men’s  clothing  sales  $296,000  plus  (an  increase  in  one  year 
of  not  far  from  75  per  cent). 

Men’s  and  boys’  furnishings  sales,  including  sales  of  hats, 
neckwear,  gloves,  shirts,  underwear,  hosiery,  shoes,  etc.,  $292,000 
plus  (an  increase  in  one  year  of  not  far  from  40  per  cent). 

Hence  the  total  of  the  sales  of  these  three  departments  in 
this  store  during  the  year  1915  exceeded  $668,000. 

Thus  in  the  sales  of  men’s  and  boys’  goods  in  this  store  there 
was  during  1915  an  increase  of  more  than  $232,000  (over  the 
corresponding  figures  for  the  year  1914).  This  means  that 
in  this  store  the  1915  sales  in  these  three  departments,  when 
combined,  showed  an  average  increase  of  more  than  50  per 
cent. 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Sales  Grow  to  1 /5 

This  increase,  however,  means  even  more  than  appears  on 
the  surface,  for  the  progress  made  by  these  three  sections 
was  so  great  that — while  the  store’s  other  departments  also 
made  great  gains  during  the  year — the  men’s  and  boys’  wear 
departments  alone  did  more  than  one-fifth  as  much  business 
during  1915  as  did  all  of  the  store’s  other  departments  together. 


In  other  words,  whereas  during  1914  in  men’s  and  boys’ 
departments  $100  worth  of  goods  had  been  sold  for  every 
$700  worth  sold  in  all  the  store’s  other  departments  combined, 
during  the  year  1915  the  men’s  and  boys’  departments  sales 
so  increased  that  for  every  $500  worth  of  goods  sold  elsewhere 
in  the  store  $100  worth  of  men’s  and  boys’  wear  was  disposed 
of  to  customers. 

More  Progress  Than  in  Other  Departments 

This  means  not  only  that  the  increases  shown  by  these 
lines  during  1915  were  far  greater  than  those  shown  by  the 
store’s  other  departments,  but  that  this  store  has  realized  the 
tremendous  merchandising  possibilities  that  are  to  be  found  in 
the  men’s  and  boys’  merchandise  field. 

It  is  further  evident  that  having  recognized  these  oppor- 
tunities the  store’s  proprietors  and  department  heads — includ- 
ing those  of  the  merchandise,  the  financial,  the  service,  and  the 
publicity  divisions — make  due  provision  for  the  steady  growth 
of  these  important  departments. 

Actual  Figures  Much  Larger  Than  Those  Shown 

As  our  readers  can  well  imagine,  in  giving  us  the  statistics 
on  which  the  above  figures  have  been  based  by  us  the  house  in 

Amount  of 


Department 

1914 

1915 

Increase 

Boys’  clothing 

. $55,000 

$80,000 

$25,000 

Men’s  clothing  

Men’s  and  boys’  furnish-  'i 

170,000 

| 

296,000 

126,000 

ings,  including  hats, 

neckwear,  gloves,  shirts, 
underwear,  hosiery, 
shoes,  etc J 

|>  211,000 
1 

292,000 

81,000 

Total  sales  of  men’s  and 

boys’  goods  

$436,000 

$668,000 

$232,000 

question  exacted  from  us  the  strictest  confidence.  In  order  to 
avoid  publishing  anything  which  would  give  a clue  as  to  the 
identity  of  this  progressive  concern,  therefore,  we  have  reduced 
in  exact  proportion  every  one  of  the  dollars  and  cents  amounts 
contained  in  the  statistics  above  referred  to.  In  other  words, 
every  one  of  the  dollars  and  cents  amounts  shown  on  this  page  is 
'proportionately  smaller  than  it  would  have  been  if  we  had 
published  the  real  figures  as  they  were  supplied  to  us. 

Percentages  Exact;  We  Didn’t  Change  Them 

By  taking  this  precaution,  however,  we  have  in  no  way 
lessened  the  accuracy  of  any  of  the  figures  here  shown.  On 
the  contrary,  since  every  one  of  the  dollars  and  cents  amounts 
was  reduced  in  the  same  proportion,  all  of  the  percentages  re- 
main unchanged,  and  all  of  the  percentages  here  shown  are  abso- 
lutely correct. 

To  avoid  misunderstanding,  we  repeat:  if  the  actual — and 
much  larger — dollars  and  cents  amounts  were  presented  by  us, 
the  percentages  (based  on  those  larger  figures)  would  be  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  the  percentages  shown  in  this  article. 
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In  Newest  Men’s  Clothing  Department 

Reasons  Underlying  Installation — Quick  Action  Followed  Decision  of 
McCreery  Management — Started  with  Suits — Expansion  to  Follow 


One  more  of  New  York’s  large  depart- 
ment stores  has  installed  a men’s  clothing 
department.  On  Wednesday  of  last  week 
James  McCreery  & Co.  began  selling  suits 
for  men.  When  this  was  announced  the 
Economist  at  once  put  the  following  in- 
terrogation to  the  firm : 

You  know  that  we  are  publishing  a series  of 
articles  from  the  best  stores  in  this  country,  such 
as  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit;  the  Jordan- 
Marsh  Co.,  Boston;  the  Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Dayton; 
etc.,  in  which  are  discussed  the  possibilities  for 
the  development  of  men’s  and  boys’  departments 
in  department  stores  and  methods  for  producing 
the  best  results. 

It  is  an  interesting  coincidence,  that  just  at 
the  time  the  Men’s  Economist  is  publishing  these 
articles  one  of  New  York’s  big  stores  should  put 
in  a new  men’s  department. 

The  first  question  that  naturally  occurs  to  us 
is:  Why  did  McCreery’s  do  it?  What  were  the 
reasons  and  motives  back  of  this  new  departure? 

Do  James  McCreery  & Co.  believe,  as  was 
pointed  out  in  an  editorial  in  the  September 
Men’s  Economist,  that  they  have  already 
secured  their  just  quota  of  women’s  and  chil- 
dren’s business,  and  that  to  further  extend  their 
business  they  must  enter  the  men’s  field? 

Undoubtedly,  your  firm  must  believe  that  the 
men’s  department  offers  remunerative  possibili- 
ties; otherwise,  such  action  would  not  have  been 
taken. 

On  Public’s  Demand 

To  this  William  G.  Timothy,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  firm,  replied : 

Replying  to  the  questions  in  yours  of  recent 
date  as  to  why  James  McCreery  & Co.  put  in  a 
new  department  for  men’s  clothing,  I have  to  say 
that  our  boys’  clothing  department  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  we  were  compelled,  by  the  increasing 
and  insistent  demand  from  our  customers  for 
men’s  clothing  of  similar  high  grade  and  reason- 
able price,  to  open  a men’s  clothing  department. 

The  response  from  the  public  has  been  most 
unusual  and  gratifying,  and  I,  although  accus- 
tomed to  the  way  in  which  any  new  department 
opened  in  this  house  goes,  as  the  French  say, 
comme  sur  des  roulettes  (as  if  on  wheels),  have 
been  surprised  and  delighted  to  note  the  im- 


mediate and  really  wonderful  success  attendant 
upon  our  new  venture. 

Looks  Like  a Record 

In  the  course  of  conversation  with  a 
Men’s  Economist  staff-member  Mr.  Tim- 
othy stated  that  it  was  the  policy  of  his 
concern  to  act  promptly  on  reaching  a de- 
cision and  that  it  took  just  two  days  for 
the  manager  of  the  new  department,  W. 
T.  McDowell,  to  lay  in  the  stocks  and 
engage  the  selling  force  of  some  thirty-six 
men.  Of  course,  it  was  not  possible  to 
purchase  and  install  new  fixtures  in  that 
period.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
for  the  construction  of  what  is  needed, 
and  pending  its  installation  a number  of 
stock-tables  were  obtained  from  the  vari- 
ous departments,  together  with  some  cir- 
cular racks  from  the  garment  department. 

With  this  limited  equipment  the  new 
stock  was  placed  on  sale.  The  initial  an- 
nouncement, here  reproduced,  told  of  an 
offering  of  tailored  suits  at  a popular  price. 
This  offer  met  with  a hearty  response,  and 
the  department  has  been  busy  ever  since. 

Big  Number  at  Opening 

Speaking  of  the  opening  of  the  depart- 
ment, Mr.  McDowell  said : 

“The  old  bugaboo  about  inability  to 
induce  men  to  go  to  an  upper  floor  in  a 
department  store  has  been  exploded  again 
in  our  case.  We  have  an  entrance  on  Fifth 
Avenue  which  leads  to  a balcony  from 
which  six  elevators  run  directly  to  this 
department.  Men  can  enter  the  store  by 
this  Fifth  Avenue  entrance  and  reach  the 
department  without  passing  through  a 
single  aisle  in  the  store.  Therefore,  they 
do  not  have  to  rub  elbows  with  women. 
Men  know  the  McCreery  reputation  as  well 
as  women  do,  and  even  in  the  short  time 
that  I have  been  here  I have  learned  that 


they  will  respond  readily  to  our  announce- 
ments. 

“It  will  be  some  time  before  our  depart- 
ment is  completed;  we  will  have  to  get 
along  with  our  present  equipment  for 
awhile.  It  is  planned,  however,  to  move 
the  men’s  shoe  department,  which  is  now 
alongside  of  us,  and  some  other  depart- 
ments, so  that  we  can  have  a clean  sweep 
of  about  half  of  this  immense  floor.  As 


fast  as  these  changes  are  made  and  we 
get  more  room  we  will  add  to  our  offerings. 

Suitable  Salesmen  Scarce 

“The  principal  difficulty  we  are  ex- 
periencing is  in  the  obtaining  of  the  sales- 
people we  want.  We  started  with  thirty- 
six,  but  we  have  few  of  the  original  lot 
left.  Men  who  are  to  hold  a position  in 
this  house  must  measure  up  to  the  Mc- 
Creery standard.  They  must  know  the 
merchandise  also.  As  this  department  is 
new,  we  have  few  men  already  in  the  firm’s 
employ  who  can  be  transferred  to  it.  How- 
ever, this  problem  has  been  solved,  and 
everything  is  running  smoothly.” 

4 

Men  are  logical  animals,  or  think  they 
are — which  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 
Give  the  men  straight  talk  in  your  adver- 
tising and  commonsense  reasons  for  buy- 
ing. 

Call  a man  by  name  as  he  slips  in  to  the 
men’s  section,  remember  his  likes  and  dis- 
likes in  clothing  and  furnishings  and  you 
will  hold  his  trade.  That  is  what  many 
men  call  service. 

To  the  growing  boy  the  very  word  “girl” 
is  “a  byword  and  a reproach.”  What  a 
mistake,  then,  to  surround  a boys’  clothing 
section  with  women’s  lingerie!  Put  your 
boys’  department  with  your  men’s  depart- 
ment, if  you  want  to  hold  the  boy’s  trade 
after  he  reaches  the  age  when  he  buys  his 
own  clothes. 


Temporary  Equipment  in  Men’s  Clothing  Department  of  James  McCreery  & Co. 


COLORS: 

oyster  white,  old  ivory, 
tan,  buff. 

MOCHA  light  and  dark  grey. 

KID  white,  self  and  black 

embroidery  ; tan, 
brown,  black  and  grey. 

BUCK  covert  and  natural. 


No.  151— Mocha  half  P.  K.  No.  154  — Velvet  Mocha  No.  154A— Arabian 
grey  only  p y i\^  . 1 — ^ 1 • 


15.00  the  doz. 


P.  X.  M.;  five  strand  em- 
broidery. 19.50  the  doz. 


P.  X.  M.;  unlined; 
point  embroidery. 

19.50  th 


No.  100 — Cape  P.  X.  M.: 
double  draw  embroidery. 

13.50  the  doz. 


No.  109— P.  X.  M.  Cape, 

contrasting  and  self  em- 
broidery. 

15.50  the  doz. 


No.  128 — P.  K.  Washable 
Cape,  light  weight. 

16.50  the  doz. 


No.  139  — Washable  Cape, 
P.  K.  sewing;  two  tone 
embroidery. 

18.00  the  doz. 


No.  196 — Milanaise  silk 
tan  Cape;  five  strand, 
point,  self  embroider. 

22.50  the 


No.  380 — Covert  Buck;  self 
spear  embroidery. 

24.00  the  doz. 


No.  465 — Half  pique;  Buck; 
horn  clasps  Natural  color; 
self  embroidery. 

18.50  the  doz. 


No.  375  — Natural;  Buck,  No.  490 — Buck;  plaid  wool  No.  491 — Buck;  natural 


unlined,  P.  X.  M.  sewed, 
one  clasp. 

24.00  the  doz 


lined;  half  P.  K. 

19.50  the  doz. 


lined;  2 clasp 


27.50  the 


P.Centemcri  pCo.  io6Fif  th  AveNietflJork 
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Started  Three  Times,  Now  Going  Strong 

Men’s  Clothing  Department  in  Dayton  Store  Which  Underwent  Vicissitudes,  but 
Has  Become  a Big  Factor — Some  Causes  of  Success 

Written  for  the  Dry  Goods  Economist  by  A.  L.  Altschul,  Manager  for  the  Louis  Traxler 

Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


Our  men’s  clothing  and  furnishing  de- 
partment is  doing  wonderfully  well  this 
year.  We  launched  an  85-cent  shirt  sale 
in  July,  and  sold  over  7500  shirts  in  ten 
days,  and  thereby  hangs  a tale,  or  moral — 
call  it  what  you  wish. 

We  opened  our  men’s  clothing  depart- 
ment a good  many  years  ago,  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  our  present  location.  After  go- 
ing along  in  a desultory  sort  of  fashion  for 
about  one  year,  we  sub-leased  the  depart- 
ment to  a clothing  concern,  who  thought 
it  was  only  a question  of  sales  manage- 
ment. Well,  the  department  went  from 
bad  to  worse,  until  it  began  to  be  a thorn 
in  our  side.  The  obvious  thing  to  do  was : 
extract  the  thorn — which  we  did.  We  dis- 
continued the  department. 


wonderfully  well  for  an  “infant  industry.” 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  induce  the  average  man 
to  enter  a department-store  men’s  shop. 
We  overcame  this  prejudice  by  opening  a 
special  entrance  off  the  street  and  creating 
a masculine  air  about  the  place.  These 
two  points  are  important,  and  we  can’t 
lay  too  much  stress  on  them. 

The  Advertising  Policy 

We  advertise  the  department’s  con- 
venient location,  and  we  advertise  values. 
And  we  have  found  that,  approached  prop- 
erly, the  man  falls  victim  to  a sale  appeal 
as  readily  as  a woman  does. 

Quality,  style  and  value  are,  of  course. 


department  store  than  in  an  exclusive 
men’s  shop,  and  friend  husband  is  induced 
to  go  to  the  department  store. 

Proof  of  the  Pudding 

Yes,  our  shirt  sale  was  a success,  and 
it  was  a pretty  good  indication  of  the  pop- 
ularity of  our  men’s  store. 

You  should  see  our  suit  and  coat  stock 
for  fall  and  winter ! We’ll  have  to  double 
last  year’s  business  to  sell  it  all.  And 
that’s  exactly  what  we  are  going  to  do ! 
> 

Economisms 

Most  men  think  they  are  in  a great  hurry 
when  in  reality  they  are  merely  impatient. 


Views  in  the  Men’s  and  Boys’  Departments  of  the  Louis  Traxler  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


Put  your  men’s  wear  advertising  where 
men  will  see  it.  Many  department  stores 
buy  space  on  the  sporting  or  editorial 
pages  of  the  newspapers  for  their  men’s 
wear  copy. 


Started  It  Again 

A few  years  later  we  determined  to  have 
another  try  at  it.  Our  women’s  business 
had  mounted  to  a very  satisfactory  vol- 
ume, and  we  wanted  some  men’s  business. 

We  tried  another  floor  this  time,  but 
with  about  the  same  results  we  experi- 
enced the  first  time.  Nothing  daunted,  we 
moved  the  department  to  the  first  floor. 
“If  the  mountain  won’t  come  to  Mahom- 


Delays  in  service  irritate  a man ; a ten- 
minute  wait  for  change  may  cost  the  store 
his  trade.  Yet  he  will  willingly  spend  half 
an  hour  looking  at  the  new  things  with  the 
salesman  who  gets  his  interest.  It  is  im- 
portant to  appreciate  this  distinction  be- 
tween hurry  and  impatience. 


med,  Mahommed  will  go  to  the  mountain.” 

Then  came  along  the  disastrous  flood 
of  1913,  and  cleaned  our  much  maligned 
men’s  department  out — lock,  stock  and 
barrel. 

The  Third  Time 

So  we  let  the  thing  drop  again,  until 
1914.  Then  we  secured  additional  space 
and  went  at  it  again,  and  with  hammer 
and  tongs. 

Our  men’s  clothing  and  furnishings  de- 
partment has  arrived,  and  is  going  strong ! 
Closely  connected  with  the  men’s  depart- 
ment— in  fact,  under  the  same  buyer — is 
our  boys’  department,  which  is  also  doing 


our  main  arguments,  in  season  and  out, 
but  the  bargain  appeal  works  splendidly 
on  special  occasions. 

Another  Approach  for  Women 

Women,  of  course,  are  an  important 
factor  in  the  success  of  a men’s  furnish- 
ings department,  so  we  have  provided  an 
entrance  that  connects  with  the  main  part 
of  the  store,  and  milady  uses  it  in  grati- 
fyingly  increasing  numbers. 

Here’s  one  strong  advantage  a depart- 
ment store  has  over  a men’s  clothing 
house.  Many  a woman  likes  to  accompany 
their  husband  in  his  quest  for  a new  suit, 
coat  or  hat.  She  feels  more  at  home  in  a 


Women  watch  details  better  than  men. 
If  a man  sees  shirts  which  appeal  to  him, 
he  is  likely  to  select  one  in  the  right  neck 
size,  but  forget  all  about  sleeve  lengths. 
When  he  finds  that  these  are  too  long  or 
too  short,  however,  he  mutter’s  “woman’s 
store !”  You  weren’t  at  fault,  but  you  get 
the  blame.  Watch  the  details  for  your 
men  customers. 

Many  department  stores  carry  better 
and  more  varied  stocks  of  men’s  wear  than 
the  specialty  stores  do.  But  too  often,  by 
the  use  of  more  attractive  display,  the  lat- 
ter are  allowed  to  carry  off  the  credit  for 
having  the  better  stocks. 
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MEN’S  ECONOMIST  SECTION 


SILK  SCARFS 


for  Yo  Ung  M en 


SPECIAL 

No.  1092,  This  handsome  scarf  in  8 different 
patterns  packed  in  individual  boxes 
Immediate  delivery.  Price 


$9-00 


PER 

DOZ 


All  popular  styles  (12)  in  stock.  Or- 
der now  and  make  sure  of  delivery. 
Just  mention  price,  range  and  quan- 
tity we  11  skip  your  order  at  once. 


Don  t fail  to  kave  plenty  of  tkese 
scarfs  as  tkey  will  sell  big  witkin  a 
very  few  days  ; in  fact,  big  reorders 
are  now  comingfrom  many  sections. 

The  livest,  hest  selling — popular  priced  novelty  for  Fall 

Tkrougkout  tke  country  tke  very  best  and  largest  stores,  wkick  are  keen  for  snappy  styles,  kave  bougkt  a variety 

of  tk  ese  scarfs  to  retail  at 

50c  75c  $1,  up  to  $5, 


OUR  LINE  EMBRACES 

Men's,  Boys  & Children  s sweat- 
ers and  sweater  coats,  jerseys 
both  plain  and  striped,  juvenile 
three-piece  sets,  skating  sets — 


tSsRose  Knit  Goods  Co 

/V  CREATORS  OF  KNITTED  NOVELTIES 

1251-55  WEST  9TH  ST  CLEVELAND  OHIO 

New  York  Office:  409  Wilson  Bldg.,  1270  Broadway,  cor.  33rd 


AND  A FULL  LINE  OF 

hockey  caps,  mufflers,  silk  and 
fibre  silk  scarfs,  leggings,  bath- 
ing suits,  silk  sweater  coats  for 
women,  etc. 


Believe  Me! 


QuftJcel  Utility 

underwear  is  full 
size  and  honest — 

— a n d I have 
always  secured 
complete  satis- 
faction from 

Qa/ilco  3(o4-wa.| 

which  is  also 
honest  value 
merchandise. 

For  Men,  Wom- 
en and  Children. 


James  Risk  Co. 

Sole  Distributors 

346  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 
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Selling  the  E.  Z.  Garter 

Wide  with  a reason,  the  reason  a success. 

Wonderfully  Simple  and  Simply  Wonderful 

Made  of  a soft,  long  stretch  elastic  1 % inches  wide 
and  the  pressure  is  so  gentle  you  hardly  feel  it,  while 
the  hose  is  held  snug  and  trim. 

It  is  made  without  metal  adjustments  and  pulls  on  over 
the  foot  and  is  as  easy  as  a pair  of  socks. 

Price,  Fine  Combedi  Lisle $24.00  per  Gross 

Price,  Fine  Silk 48.00  per  Gross 

For  sale  by  leading  jobbers. 

Order  sample  dozens  from  us  without  obligation. 

The  Thos.  P.  Taylor  Co. 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 


out  C^teiy 
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Merchandise  Supply  and  Price  Conditions 

Retailers  Report  Good  Early  Fall  Demand  and  Place  Liberal  Orders  for  Spring — 
Market  Outlook  in  Various  Lines  of  Men’s  Merchandise 


Retailers  of  men’s  wear,  having  passed 
the  opening  stages  of  the  fall  season,  are 
pushing  the  new  styles  in  clothing  and 
furnishings.  The  fall  demand  started  un- 
usually early,  and  has  kept  up  remarkably 
well. 

Retailers  are  also  in  the  midst  of  a busy 
buying  season.  In  practically  all  men’s- 
wear  lines  the  roadmen  are  now  out, 
though  manufacturers  express  anxiety  as 
to  their  ability  to  deliver  rather  than  en- 
thusiasm as  to  the  size  of  the  orders. 

Manipulated  Fabrics  for  Spring 

As  predicted  in  the  Men’s  Economist, 
clothing  manufacturers  have  been  much 
more  cautious  in  their  early  orders  for 
spring  fabrics  than  they  had  been  six 
months  previously.  It  has  developed,  how- 
ever, that  the  opening  demand  for  manipu- 
lated fabrics  was  very  large,  while  the 
sales  of  fancy  worsteds  were  compara- 
tively small. 

In  fact,  men  in  the  woolen  market  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  cotton  would 
soon  be  selling  for  the  price  of  wool  if  the 
early  demand  for  manipulated  fabrics  con- 
tinued. And  mills  that  have  not  provided 
for  their  needs  in  raw  materials  will  be 
fortunate  if  they  can  obtain  supplies  at 
anything  like  former  prices. 

Fancy  Worsteds 

On  account  of  the  short  demand  there- 
for, fancy  worsteds  have  not  advanced  to 
the  same  extent  as  manipulated  fabrics, 


and,  consequently,  many  attempts  have 
been  made  by  large  clothing  manufactur- 
ers to  reduce  their  large  early  contracts 
for  the  latter.  As  heavy  losses  may  be 
involved  in  making  abnormal  revisions, 
now  that  the  mills  have  made  preparations 
to  take  care  of  their  contracts,  it  remains 
to  be  seen  what  reductions,  if  any,  will  be 
allowed  in  the  orders  for  manipulated  fab- 
rics. 

Mill  representatives  have  stated,  in  re- 
ply to  special  inquiries  made  by  the  Men’s 
Economist,  that  there  is  a marked  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  the  dyes  made 
in  this  country. 

To  Start  on  Spring  Goods 

Most  of  the  clothing  manufacturers  are 
finishing  up  their  fall  lines  and  are  pre- 
paring to  begin  on  spring  merchandise 
by  the  middle  of  November.  The  activity 
of  manufacturing  up  to  that  time  will  de- 
pend on  reorders  for  fall  weights. 

There  is  no  interruption  to  the  steady 
ascent  of  prices  of  clothing.  Quotations 
now  being  made  to  retailers  by  road  sales- 
men show  an  advance  on  spring  merchan- 
dise over  those  on  the  heavyweights 
bought  last  season.  Nor  will  reorders  on 
fall  weights  be  filled  at  the  prices  of  the 
original  orders. 

Higher  Prices  for  Reorders 

The  price  tendency  is  well  illustrated 
by  a recent  occurrence.  Becoming  alarmed 
at  the  size  of  his  stocks  during  a recent 


warm  spell,  a retailer  canceled  a lot  of 
very  desirable  merchandise  which,  he 
knew,  was  about  ready  for  delivery.  Then 
came  a few  days  of  cool  weather,  and  his 
business  grew  very  brisk.  Accordingly, 
he  canceled  his  cancellation.  He  was  told 
by  the  manufacturer,  however,  that  the 
price  had  gone  up,  and  he  now  has  to  pay 
the  higher  figure  or  go  without  that  par- 
ticular lot  of  goods. 

Despite  all  the  talk  about  the  scarcity 
of  goods,  the  Men’s  Economist  adheres  to 
its  advice  to  merchants  to  avoid  excessive 
buying.  Said  a prominent  clothing  manu- 
facturer a few  days  ago : 

“Fabrics  of  all  kinds  are  frightfully 
scarce  until  we  place  our  orders,  but  it 
seems  that  orders  are  no  sooner  placed 
than  the  stuff  begins  to  come  in.” 

Not  since  the  boom  year  of  1907,  how- 
ever, has  it  been  so  difficult  to  forecast 
the  trend  of  prices  or  to  decide  on  the 
best  buying  policy. 

Inquiries  among  the  credit  men  of  va- 
rious clothing  houses  indicate  that  collec- 
tions are  good  and  that  a healthy  condi- 
tion exists  throughout  the  trade. 

Boys’  Clothing 

The  early  spring  orders  taken  by  boys’ 
clothing  manufacturers  are  less  than  those 
of  last  season,  but  ahead  of  what  these 
concerns  expected  when  they  placed  their 
orders  for  fabrics.  It  is  too  early,  how- 
ever, to  make  reliable  comparisons  in  this 
market. 

Many  novelties  are  being  introduced 


Oh!  What  a Crowd  It  Drew! 

This  illustration  is  a splendid  follow-up  to  the  article  in  last  month’s  Men’s  Economist  which  showed  how  to  conduct  a Fall  Exposition  of  Men’s  and 
Boys  Wear,  including  a men’s  Style  Show  to  be  run  in  the  display  windows.  This  is  not  a men’s  style  show,  however,  and  it  was  not  run  in  the  windows. 
The  flashlight  photograph  shows  the  crowd  in  front  of  the  store  of  the  Goldstein-Migel  Co.,  Waco,  Tex.,  on  the  opening  night  of  a Style  Show  held  in  that 
city,  namely,  Tuesday,  Sept.  19.  The  photo  shows  only  a portion  of  a crowd  of  10,000  which  stood  for  an  hour  watching  the  Golstein-Migel  Co.’s  Fashion 
Show,  which  was  carried  out  on  a platform  erected  over  the  awning  above  the  display  windows.  Eight  young  women  acted  as  models,  and  the  Show  was 
abundantly  illuminated  by  footlights  at  the  edge  of  the  platforms  and  by  floodlights  on  the  opposite  buildings.  Note  the  orchestra  of  sixteen  pieces  on  the 
sidewalk  under  the  platform. 

That  this  open  air  Fashion  Show  is  regarded  as  a great  drawing  card  by  the  Goldstein-Migel  Co.  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  second  event  of 
this  kind  given  by  the  concern. 
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WEAR-RIGHT  MEN'S  GLOVES 

SUEDE 
MOCHA 


WASHABLE 

CAPE 


All  Kinds  in  Stock  for 

SPOT  DELIVERY 


Write  for 
Samples 


AMERICA’S  LARGEST 
STOCK  GLOVE 
HOUSE 


Wimelbacher  & Rice  39  Union  Square  New  York 


Norwich  Fixtures 

Are  too  well  known  to  need  eulogizing 

You  will  find  them  on  display 
at  the  following  addresses: 

New  York  - 712  Broadway 

Boston  - 26  Kingston  St. 

ALSO 

at  American  Merchants  Syndicate 
155  East  Superior  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Send  for  a catalog — It’s  free. 

The  Norwich  Nickel  & Brass  Co. 

Norwich,  Conn. 


Is  Your  Boys’  Pants 
Dept.  Making 
Money  for  You? 


Are  you  giving  VALUES?  Is  it  making  customers 
for  your  other  depts.  ? It  isn’t  the  large  % you 
make  on  each  sale  that  counts,  but  the  friends  you 
make.  Give  FULL  SIZE,  RIGHT  MAKE,  RIGHT 
PRICE.  Show  a VARIETY. 

We  want  your  business.  We  have  very  good  VALUES' 
in  boys’  mixtures  at  $4.75,  $6.50,  $9.50,  $12.50  and 
$13.50  in  mixtures.  All  made  unlined  except  the 
$13.50  mixtures,  which  is  lined.  Good  weights. 

DRAB  CORDUROYS  at  $6.50,  $9,  $10,  $13.5.0  doz. 
VALUES.  Half  Worsted  blue  serge  at  $11  doz. 
lined,  $9.50  unlined.  WE  GIVE  VALUE.  Send  in 
your  open  order.  Write  what  sizes,  colors,  weights 
you  want.  Terms  net  10  days. 


#1050  CORDUROY  at 

$10.00  doz.;  heavy 
cloth,  drab  color,  wide 
rib;  full  size  Knickers, 
clean  make.  Watch 
pocket,  belt  loops;  large, 
strong  pockets;  sew-on 
buttons,  and  buttonhole 
on  strap.  Sizes  4 to  17. 
A VALUE. 

#3402  BLUE  SERGE, 
$ 1 5.00  doz.,  1 I oz. ; 
pure  worsted;  guaran- 
teed fast  color;  lined 
throughout.  Full  size 
Knickers;  clean  make; 
sew-on  buttons  on  fly. 
waist  and  strap;  watch 
pocket,  belt  loops;  large, 
strong  pockets.  Sizes  5 
to  1 7.  Serged  Seams. 


THE  0.  K.  KNEE  PANTS  CO.,  34Greene  St.,  New  York  City 


profit  plus  safety 

The  merchant  who  gets  away  from 
the  standardized  figure  and  raises 
his  selling  price  in  accordance  with 
present  market  values  will  gain  the 
profit  to  which  he  is  entitled  and 
protect  himself  against  possible  loss 
later  on. 


October  14,  1916 
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for  spring  by  shirt  manufacturers.  Or- 
ders received  from  roadmen  show  a re- 
markable demand  for  the  higher  priced 
merchandise. 

Among  the  many  new  weaves  shown, 
indications  point  to  a liberal  use  of  neat, 
embroidered  figures  on  plain  and  pleated 
shirt  fronts.  The  use  of  checked  mate- 
rials for  soft  cuffs  and  for  front  pleats  on 
shirts  that  are  otherwise  plain  white,  it  is 
predicted,  will  be  a popular  style.  These 
checks  are  shown  in  a wide  range  of  col- 
ors, each  being  combined  with  white. 

Japanese  Crepe  Shirts 

Next  to  silk  shirts,  which  will  retail 
mostly  at  between  $5  and  $10,  interest 
seems  to  tend  toward  Japanese  crepe  in 
striking  wide  stripes.  While  some  claim 
that  this  is  not  likely  to  prove  a successful 
summer  fabric,  other  makers  emphasize  its 
open  weave,  which,  they  claim,  makes  it 
especially  good  for  summer.  That  the  lat- 
ter view  is  more  generally  held  is  indi- 
cated by  the  liberal  orders  placed. 

The  following  caution  as  to  Japanese 
crepe  is  offered  to  the  retailer : Care 

should  be  exercised  in  buying  Japanese 
crepe  shirts  that  wholesale  for  less  than 
$15  a dozen.  Many  that  are  being  offered 
at  $12.50  and  $13.50  are  not  shrunk  down, 
and  there  is  danger  of  grave  consequences 
when  the  customer  has  them  laundered. 

Higher  Prices  on  Shirts 

Generally  speaking,  the  price  increases 
in  shirts  average  about  10  per  cent.  Cer- 
tain lines  of  white  cotton  shirts  that  have 
not  already  shown  an  increase  are  likely 
to  do  so  even  before  the  salesmen  return 
from  their  trips. 

As  predicted  in  the  Men’s  Economist 
for  September,  an  increased  demand  for 
stiff  cuffs  has  been  shown  in  the  sales  of 
shirts  for  next  summer  wear. 

Pajamas  and  Nightshirts 

The  story  of  pajamas  and  nightshirts 
is  a repetition  of  that  in  regard  to  shirts, 
so  far  as  price  tendencies  are  concerned. 
A noticeable  increase  in  flannelette  pa- 
jamas is  explained  by  the  growing  popu- 
larity of  outdoor  sleeping.  Manufacturers 
report  that  both  in  nightshirts  and  in  pa- 
jamas the  demand  surpasses  all  previous 
records. 

Retailers  are  advised  to  examine  all 
new  goods  and  be  sure  that  they  are  up 
to  standard  measurements.  In  the  lower 
priced  lines  the  tendency  to  skimp  has 
been  more  apparent  than  usual  in  many 
instances. 

Problems  of  Hat  Market 


DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST 

The  buying  of  men’s  low-priced  felt 
hats  is  now  a very  serious  problem  to  every 
merchant.  Colors  are  most  uncertain,  be- 
sides being  more  limited  in  variety.  As 
to  raw  materials,  manufacturers  are  at 
their  wits’  end.  Factories  that  had  a year’s 
supply  of  furs  out  of  which  hats  are  made 
now  have  no  surplus  on  hand.  The  Bel- 
gian hare  is  a thing  of  the  past,  and  no 
rabbit  or  nutria  skins  are  coming  from 
Australia. 

The  scarcity  of  leather  is  so  great,  and 
the  price  is  so  high,  that  low-priced  hats 
will  probably  soon  share  the  effect  with 
50-cent  caps,  which  are  now  shown  with 
oilcloth  instead  of  leather  sweatbands. 
Hats  that  formerly  wholesaled  at  $12  a 
dozen  are  now  $15,  and  those  which  were 
$15  have  gone  to  $18.  The  cheapest  derby 
the  Men’s  Economist  man  could  find  this 


Two  new  dress  collars.  Manufacturer’s  name  on 
request. 


week  is  priced  $15  a dozen,  a long  way 
from  the  old  price  of  $9  for  the  same  mer- 
chandise. 

Next  Summer’s  Straws  Active 

In  straw  hats,  while  sennits  will  con- 
tinue in  strong  favor,  a marked  increase 
has  been  made  by  the  soft  braids,  includ- 
ing Milan,  Bangkok,  Leghorn,  etc. 

Under  the  best  conditions,  there  was 
always  the  risk  of  straw-hat  qualities  fall- 
ing far  below  that  of  the  samples  on  which 
they  were  sold.  Under  the  present  tense 
market  conditions,  therefore,  retailers  will 
do  well  to  note  carefully  what  they  are 


buying,  and  to  be  sure  that  the  goods  re- 
ceived are  a reasonable  approach  thereto. 

Suspender  Prices 

An  idea  of  the  troubles  of  the  suspender 
manufacturer  is  indicated  by  the  following 
figures : Cotton  webbing  has  increased  25 
to  33%  per  cent,  silk  webbing  has  gone 
from  10  cents  to  16  cents  a yard,  and 
cheaper  grades  in  the  same  proportion. 
Metal  parts  have  doubled  in  price.  Leather 
ends  are  33%  to  50  per  cent  higher,  calf- 
skin having  increased  from  31  cents  a foot 
to  60  cents. 

The  25-cent  lines  now  sold  with  leather 
ends  were  made  on  old  contracts.  Here- 
after, imitation  leather  will  be  used  in 
suspenders  which  sell  for  that  price. 

Making  and  Retailing  of  Ties 

Men’s  neckwear  manufacturers  have 
been  doing  some  fine  figuring  on  how  to  get 
more  ties  out  of  a piece  of  silk  without 
making  the  tie  noticeably  smaller.  A piece 
of  plain  material  in  the  back  of  the  entire 
length  of  the  tie  is  one  of  the  means  used. 

One  reason  for  the  difficulties  manu- 
facturers are  up  against  is  the  insistence 
on  the  part  of  many  retailers  on  holding 
to  the  old-established  prices : 25  cents, 
50  cents,  $1,  etc.  The  manufacturers 
know  that  they  must  make  a tie  to  sell 
for  50  cents,  and  they  know,  also,  that 
they  must  wholesale  it  at  not  more  than 
$4.50  a dozen. 

Cravat  Makers’  Material 

A manufacturer  of  the  better  grades 
stated  to  a Men’s  Economist  staff-mem- 
ber that  the  advance  in  silks  is  85  cents 
to  $1.10  a yard,  and  even  at  that  the  qual- 
ity was  not  so  good.  He  also  said  that 
among  his  customers  there  was  a marked 
tendency  toward  better  merchandise,  and 
that  retailers  who  had  broken  away  from 
the  old  prices  were  not  only  getting  good 
profits,  but  were  also  going  ahead  on  their 
sales.  He  continued : 

Maintaining  Quality  Rewarded 

“The  retailers  who  are  holding  to  the 
old  prices  on  neckwear  to-day  are  sacrific- 
ing everything  to  price,  and,  consequently, 
are  losing  customers  daily.  The  merchant 
who  is  keeping  up  his  qualities,  and  get- 
ting his  old  profit — not  on  the  number  of 
ties  sold,  but  on  the  amount  of  his  sales — 
is  getting  the  business  that  the  other  fellow 
is  losing.” 

This  manufacturer  produced  figures  to 
prove  that  what  he  said  applied  to  retail- 
ers in  small  centers  as  well  as  to  those  in 
large  ones. 

Yet  They’ll  Hold  Sales 

There  is  one  way  in  which  the  scarcity 
of  materials  will  not  affect  the  retailing 
of  neckwear,  and  that  is  in  the  fact  that 
big  city  stores  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  will  come  out  with  mammoth  neck- 
tie sales  the  coming  winter,  as  hereto- 
fore. 

The  preparations  for  some  of  these 
sales  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
Men’s  Economist,  and  they  are  indeed  be- 
ing planned  on  a big  scale. 


Retailers  have  placed  liberal  orders  on 
felt  hats  for  spring  and  for  next  summer’s 
straws. 

The  style  note  of  the  soft  felt  hats  is 
wider  brims  made  medium  flat,  21%  to  3 
in.  being  the  popular  widths.  Light- 
weights are  selling  most  freely.  This  does 
not  mean  that  a less  quantity  of  material 
will  be  used,  as  in  making  the  light  felt 
a slightly  longer  process  is  employed.  As 
hat  men  say,  the  hat  must  have  “more 
aging.” 
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MEN’S  ECONOMIST  SECTION 


YOU  WOULDN’T  LIGHT  YOUR  STORE 
WITH  CANDLES 


SELL  GOTHAM  WASH  SUITS 


and  you  will  not  only  make  profits  that  mean  repeat  business  but  your 
customers  will  buy  3 or  even  4 suits  where  only  one  was  bought  before. 
Twenty-four  years  of  knowing  how  enables  us  to  give  better  values. 

Many  a customer  is  made  for  your  store  by  selling  her  better  Wash  Suits 
than  she  expected  to  get  for  the  money  she  can  afford  to  pay. 

Our  salesmen  are  now  out — to  insure  call  drop  us  a card  today  or  request 
samples. 


GOTHAM  NOVELTY  CO. 

Manufacturers  Boys'  Wash  Suits  Since  1892 

37  to  41  West  26th  Street 

New  York  City 

914  Medinah  Building 


CHICAGO 


L.  M.  Wangersheim 


National  Coat  Forms 

As  used  by  HENRY  SONNE- 
BORN  & CO.,  INC.,  and  INTER- 
NATIONAL TAILORING  CO.,  in 

their  New  York  Sales  Rooms, 
recommended  by  them  and  by 
other  manufacturers  to  their 
customers. 

Very  Latest 
English  Model 
Sun-dried 
Papier  - mache 
Heavy  7 - inch 
Base,  Sizes  34, 
36  and  38 


The  Majestic 
Base  as  shown, 
finished  in  Sta- 
tuary Bronze,  is 
a new,  rich  ef- 
fect that  har- 
monizes com- 
pletely with 
any  display. 


Other  finishes 
or  round  bases 
if  desired. 

Made  in  our 
own  factory. 


A po  s t al  request  will  bring  you  our 
“Ideas  in  Display  Accessories” 


National  Hanger  & 
Fixture  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

“ Everything  for  display ” 

Midtown  Display  Rooms,  13  West  30th 
St.,  bet.  B'way  and  5th  Ave. 
General  Offices  and  Factory,  496-498  East 
134th  St.,  New  York 
Makers  of 

“FAULTLESS  GARMENT  HANGERS” 


Pant  Suits  *«’  Sell 

Balmaroons,  Mackinaws 
and  Russians 


Two  Pant  Suits  ) 

Corduroys  and  Fancy  Cheviots,  / (§i 
Plaids,  Diagonals  and  Herringbones  f op 
Pants  Full  lined 

One  Pant  Blue  Serge 

full  lined 

10  Oz.  All  Worsted 

Mackinaws  $3  00 

Sizes  6-17 

Skating 

Mackinaws  $3*25 

Sizes  6-17 

Balmaroons  $2-75 

Sizes  6-12 

Russian  Overcoats  $2*50 

Sizes  3-10 

We  Recommend  Corduroys  for  the  Wearing  Qualities 

FRANKENSTEIN  BROS. 

12th  Street,  East  of  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 


<J  Every  advertis- 
ing page  in  this 
issue  of  the  Dry 
Goods  Economist 
is  worth  your  care- 
ful  attention. 

Wholesalers  and 
manufacturers 
naturally  select 
their  best  numbers 

for  publicity  pur- 
poses. The  adver- 
tisers who  use  this 
number  of  the 
Economist  are  at 
your  service. 


GOODS 


70th  Year 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  21,  1916 


No.  3772 


The  Fur  House” 


MAX  NEUBURGER’  & 


FURS 
ARE  SELLING  BIG! 

Stock-Orders,  Re-Orders, 
Open  Orders  and  Sample 
Orders  are  pouring  in  on 
us  from  every  section  of 
the  Union  by  mail  and  wire. 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  Fur 
Merchandise — “READY  FOR  IMME- 
DIATE DELIVERY”  and  no  order  is 


TOO  LARGE” 


or 


TOO  SMALL” 


for  us  to  get  prompt  and  proper  attention ! 

We  make  “EVERYTH I NG  TH AT’ S 
GOOD”  in  Ladies',  Misses’  and  Chil- 
dren’s Furs,  Men’s  Fur-lined  Coats  and 
Fur  Trimmings! 


“OPEN  ORDERS” 

Receive  Careful,  Expert  Attention. 

WRITE  OR  WIRE  US 
YOUR  FUR  WANTS. 


Noi  149-151 


NEW  YORK 


We  Make  Fur  Trimmings  by  the  Yard  or  by  the  Mile! 
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A few  of  our 
lower  price  ranged 
Ladies * Coats . 
All  flare  models 
with  large  collar , 
45  to  48''  long , 
sizes  16  to  44. 

D361  A m e r i c a n Wool 
plush,  fancy  twist  stitching 

$5.90 

D2  72X  Black  astrachan, 
imperial  Venetian  lined,  plush 

trimmed  . . . $4.75 

D249  Zibeline  imperial 
Venetian  lined,  plush 
trimmed,  all  shades.  $5.35 
D280  Ural  lamb,  imperial 
Venetian  lined,  plush  trim- 
med ....  $7.65 

D296  H.  & H.  Matelam, 
imperial  Venetian  lined,  plush 

trimmed  . . . $7.75 

D345  Genuine  Shaw’s  bo- 
livia,  rich  yarn  dyed,  satin 

lined  $17.50 

D261  Broadcloth,  kid 
coney  trimmed,  Sun  satin 

lined  $12.50 

D204  Silk  plush  coat, 
large  collar  $8.90  andupto  $30 


in  all  prevailing 
materials  and 
styles 


Ladies’  Coats 
$5.25  to  $30.00 


Mr.  Cloak  Buyer 

DOES  A SAVING  OF  $1  TO  $5 

a Garment  Interest  You? 

Not  in  print  or  argument — 

but  in  real  money! 

We  urge  comparison — style  for 
style  and  garment  for  garment — of 
our  line  with  any  other  line  in  the 
market ! 

WE  LEAVE  IT  TO  YOU— 

Is  $1  to  $5  a garment  worth  saving? 

YOU  THINK  IT  CANT  BE 
DONE? 

Then  make  the  comparison  in  your 
own  store — with  your  own  eyes — 
with  no  salesmen  around  to  disturb 
your  judgment. 

Send  a sample  order  and  you  will 
profit  by  this  comparison  just  as 
thousands  of  other  shrewd  merchants 
have  profited. 

LARGE  STOCK  ON  HAND 

for 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

“ Low  Prices  Our  Only  Salesman ” 

Terms,  net  10  days 
Prices  subject  to  change 


A few  of  our  Lead- 
ers in  Children* s 
Coats 

Children’s  Coats,  size  2 to 
6,  large  collar. 

D74  Curley  bearskin, 

quilted  lined $1 .35 

D12  Seal  plush,  quilted 

lined  $4.35 

D70  Chinchilla,  plush  col- 
lar   $2.00 

D22  Astrachan,  quilted 
lined,  plush  trimmed,  $2.35; 
other  coats  up  to  ...  . $6.00 
Children’s  Coats,  size  6 to 
1 4,  large  collar,  full  length 
and  width. 

D105  Astrachan,  quilted 
lined,  $3.85;  all  shades. 

D 1 45  Zibeline,  mercer- 
ized lined,  $3.60;  all  shades. 
D 1 2 7 Oral  lamb,  quilted 

lined  $5.50 

D147  Wool  plush,  mer- 
cerized lined  . . $4.65 

D158  Silk  plush,  quilted 
lined,  $7.35 ; o t h e r s up 
to  $9.00 


Children’s  Coats 
Up  to  $7.50 


THE  MERIT  COMPANY 


COATS  AND  SUITS  OF  MERIT 
“ Minus  Inflated  Prices ” 


22  WEST  27th  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


October  21,  1916 


FOR  BUYERS  AND  THEIR  ASSISTANTS 


EUROPEAN  DEPARTMENT 


Conducted  for  the  furtherance  of  fashion  knowledge  among  retailers,  particularly  those  who 
f-_  require  quick  information  regarding  developments  among  style  creators  and  manufacturers  abroad 

!•  nrpf 

■ ■T7 

Paris  Offioe  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  2 Rue  des  Itallens.  London  Office,  11  Queen  Victoria  St. 


French  Trade  Revival 


Growing  Commerce  to  Be  Aided  by 
Use  of  National  Trademark 

Paris,  Sept.  21,  1916. — The  third  win- 
ter of  the  war  opens  with  a marked  im- 
provement in  trade  conditions  in  France. 
Reports  of  the  National  Commerce  Bu- 
reau show  an  encouraging  increase  in 
exports  in  many  lines  of  merchandise 
wherein  foreign  trade,  during  the  first 
year  of  the  war,  was  almost  at  a stand- 
still. 

The  textile  industry  has  suffered  se- 
verely, the  cotton  and  woolen  factories  be- 
ing situated  within  the  invaded  region. 

Lessened  Exports  of  Woolens 

During  the  first  seven  months  of  1914 
the  exports  of  French  woolen  goods  to  the 
United  States  reached  a value  of  14,575,000 
francs.  During  the  first  seven  months  of 
1915  these  exports  fell  to  998,000  francs, 
and  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1916  to 
543,000  francs.  Exports  of  woolen  goods 
to  other  countries  dropped  in  a similar  de- 
gree. 

This  decrease  in  exports  is  due,  in  part, 
to  the  increase  in  home  consumption 
through  the  needs  of  the  army.  It  by  no 
means  indicates  that  the  industry  has  come 
to  a standstill.  Reports  from  several  of 
the  leading  manufacturers  of  woolens,  in- 
deed, show  an  increase  of  almost  50  per 
cent  in  this  year’s  output  over  last  year’s. 
In  the  face  of  the  difficulties  that  have  had 
to  be  overcome,  viz.,  the  reorganizing  of 
the  business  and  the  installation  of  ma- 
chinery in  new  mills  in  the  south,  the 
achievement  of  the  French  manufacturers 
is  little  short  of  miraculous.  Considerable 
quantities  of  staple  woolens,  such  as  home- 
spuns and  broadcloths,  have  been  largely 
imported  from  England.  Italy  and  Spain 
have  also  been  important  contributors  of 
the  cheaper  grades  of  goods  during  the 
last  two  years.  The  high  class  novelties, 
however,  are  now  being  produced  largely 
by  French  concerns. 

The  export  of  manufactures  of  cotton 
has  decreased  to  less  extent  than  that  of 
woolens.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the 
smaller  home  consumption  of  cotton  goods, 
leaving  a greater  quantity  for  the  foreign 
market. 

Silks  Unusually  Active 

As  an  offset  to  this  decrease  in  the  cot- 
ton and  wool  trade  the  silk  manufacturers 
in  Lyons  report  business  in  their  line  as 
never  better.  The  styles  adopted  by  the 
leading  dressmakers  of  Paris  have  created 
an  abnormal  demand  for  silks  all  over  the 
world,  with  the  result  that  all  silk  goods 
have  doubled  and  trebled  in  price.  So 


great  has  been  the  demand,  in  fact,  that 
foreign  buyers,  in  order  to  secure  deliver- 
ies upon  orders,  have  paid  top  prices  for 
old  weaves  and  in  some  cases  even  for 
damaged  goods. 

This  rise  in  the  cost  of  silks,  and  in 
all  dressmaking  findings — thread,  pins, 
needles,  linings,  etc. — has  materially  in- 
creased the  cost  of  model  gowns.  At  the 
openings  models  which,  before  the  war, 
could  be  purchased  for  700  or  800  francs 
sold  this  year  for  1000  francs. 

Many  American  buyers  complained  of 
this  advance,  regarding  it  as  a hold-up 
game  on  the  part  of  the  French  dressmak- 
ers. As  a result,  at  this  time  the  general 
reports  from  the  houses  show  a less  satis- 


To  be  used  by  French  concerns.  The  monogram 
stands  for  Chambre  Syndicale  des  Confectionneurs 
Frangais.  “U  N I S”  represents  Union-Nationale 
Inter-Syndicat. 

factory  season  financially  than  the  one  im- 
mediately preceding. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  of  the 
houses  have  surpassed  all  previous  records, 
one  American  buyer  purchasing  90,000 
francs’  worth  of  models  from  one  house  on 
the  opening  day. 

Dressmakers’  Private  Trade 

With  regard  to  the  dressmakers’  busi- 
ness with  private  customers  this  shows 
an  improvement  over  the  first  year  of  the 
war,  but  in  no  way  equals,  or  even  ap- 
proaches, the  sales  made  prior  thereto. 
Women  who  before  the  war  bought  from 
six  to  eight  gowns  each  season  are  this 
year  buying  a tailored  suit  and  possibly 
a simple  dress. 

Orders  for  trousseaux,  once  a big  fea- 
ture, are  no  more.  Such  weddings  as  oc- 
cur are  simple  affairs,  and  the  prospective 
bride  orders  merely  a walking  suit  and  one 
or  two  simple  dresses.  Altogether,  though 
the  dressmakers  have  been  able  to  keep 
their  establishments  open  and  their  work- 
ers employed  their  business  has  been  se- 
riously affected. 

To  Protect  French  Products 

Everywhere  praise  has  been  accorded 
to  the  morale  of  the  French,  both  soldiers 


and  civilians.  Their  courage  is  again  ap- 
parent in  the  plans  now  being  made  for 
economic  and  commercial  development. 
One  of  the  great  problems  now  receiving 
attention  has  to  do  with  means  for  pro- 
tection against  what  is  considered  unfair 
competition. 

With  this  end  in  view,  a new  society 
has  been  founded,  the  Union  Nationale  In- 
ter-Syndicat, or  the  U.  N.  I.  S.  France. 
This  union  is  composed  of  the  various 
trade  syndicates  in  France,  such  as  the 
textile  and  the  hardware  manufacturers, 
the  bootmakers,  dressmakers,  milliners, 
etc.  Over  70  of  these  unions  or  syndi- 
cates have  already  enrolled. 

National  Trademark  Adopted 

The  new  Union  is  under  the  honorary 
presidency  of  Mons.  O.  David  Mennet,  who 
is  also  president  of  the  French  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Among  other  things  it  will 
take  measures  for  the  marking  of  French 
merchandise  so  that  it  shall  be  readily 
recognized  as  such  and  the  sale  of  imita- 
tion goods  under  a French  name  be  rend- 
ered impossible.  A series  of  national 
trademarks,  bearing  the  inscription  “U. 
N.  I.  S.  France”  are  to  be  devised  and 
these  will  be  placed  on  all  articles  of 
French  origin.  No  manufacturer  will  be 
allowed  to  use  the  trademark  unless  he  is 
a native-born  Frenchman  or  has  been  nat- 
uralized for  over  fifteen  years.  The  right 
to  use  the  national  trademark  is  to  be 
passed  upon  by  a committee  appointed  by 
the  Union.  Funds  for  the  Union  will  be 
obtained  by  means  of  membership  fees,  in 
addition  to  a small  annual  subsidy  from 
the  Government. 

These  national  trademarks  are  already 
in  use  by  Mme.  Paquin  and  Mons. 
Doeuillet,  who  now  have  “U.N.I.S.  France” 
woven  in  the  waistbands  of  their  models. 

Third  Body  for  the  Purpose 

This  is  the  third  organization  for  the 
protection  of  French  commercial  interests 
started  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
The  first  was  intended  solely  for  the  pro- 


Marks  for  French  Garments 


No.  1 is  a mark  for  general  use.  No.  2 is  the 
mark  placed  by  Mme.  Paquin  on  the  waistband  of 
her  models.  No.  3 is  in  use  by  Doeuillet. 

tection  of  the  dressmakers,  and  was  known 
as  the  Chambre  Syndicale  des  Couturiers 
Frangais.  That  society,  with  Mons.  Aine 
as  its  president  is  still  in  full  force.  Then 
followed  the  second  society,  the  Defense 
de  la  Haute  Couture  Frangaise,  under  the 
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BERNARD  & CO. 

33,  Avenue  de  l’Opera 

PARIS 


DRECOLL 

Important  Models 

for 

American  Buyers 

Our  midseason  display 
will  be  on  exhibition  on 
October  20th. 

DRECOLL,  Ltd. 

4,  Place  de  1’Opera 

PARIS 
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PARIS 


GEORGETTE 

THE  HOUSE  WITH 
CREATIONS  FOR 

American  Buyers 

Our  midseason  collection 
will  contain  many  unique 
models,  which  will  be 
ready  for  your  inspection 
October  20th. 

ALL  BUYERS  ARE  CORDIALLY 
INVITED  TO  BE  PRESENT 


GEORGETTE 

9,  RUE  AUBER,  PARIS 


WEEKS 


The  House  with 
Popular  Designs  for 
American  Buyers 

A unique  collection  of  mid- 
season models  will  be  ready  for 
your  criticism  October  20th. 

ALL  BUYERS 

ARE  CORDIALLY  INVITED 
TO  EXAMINE  OUR  SHOWING 


WEEKS 

156,  Boulv.  Haussmann 
PARIS 


October  21,  1916 


FOR  BUYERS  AND  THEIR  ASSISTANTS 
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j(atQSt  oAodeLs  from.  L eadiny  Jeans'  Houses. 


n„  ,„ft.  /-'allot  model  in  orchidee  liberty  satin,  showing  straight  panel  back  veiled  with 
nleated  net  in  darker  tone.  The  pointed  decolletage  is  outlined  with  pearl  passementerie, 
the  point  at  back  being  finished  with  a heavy  pearl  bead  tassel. 

On  the  right:  Doeuillet  model  in  silver  net  spangled  with  jet.  Court  train  of  black  net 

beaded  with  crystal  and  jet. 


Drawn  in  Paris  for  the  Dry  Goods  Economist 

On  the  extreme  left  is  a smart  separate  coat  by  Jenny,  made  of  dull  rosecolored  velvet  with  deep,  pointed  cape  collar  of  fur.  The  wide  band  of  fur  at  bottom  of 
skirt  is  topped  by  a narrower  band  of  fur.  , . , , ...  

Next  from  the  left  is  a Cheruit  model  in  biege  silk  gabardine  embroidered  in  metal  threads,  featuring  the  collar  cut  in  one  with  the  yoke  with  square  Dutcn 
neck  in  front 

The  third  model  from  the  left  is  a simple  bolero  dress  by  Lanvin,  made  of  blue  serge  and  trimmed  with  red  cloth  and  beaded  tassels. 

At  the  extreme  right  is  a dress  by  Eeer  showing  the  Russian  influence.  It  is  in  white  silk  faille  and  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  white  fox.  The  white  fai.le 
has  Jet  embroidery. 
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ROYAMT 

Modes , Robes , Manteaux 
Fourrures,  Lingerie. 


J®§eplhi  PAQUI 

The  Popular  Dressmaker 

for 

American  Buyers 

In  connection  with  our  exhibition  now 
being  displayed  in  America,  we 
will  be  ready  for  the  midseason 
buyers  October  20th. 

All  buyers  are  invited 
to  examine  our  mid- 
season collection. 


^^YANT,  69  rue  de  la  Boetie,  Paris 


Joseph  PAQUIN 

10  rue  de  Castiglione 
PARIS 


m 


PAR  is 


PEGGY’s 

Midseason  buyers  will  find  new 
Spring  Models  at 

PEGGY's 

46  Avenue  Niel 
PARIS 


UHLEN 


The  exclu  sive  Paris 
Button  Manufacturer 

We  are  original  designers  for  a fancy  and  staple 
line  of  buttons,  belts,  neck  clasps  and  jewelry  from 
Erinoid. 

ALL  BUYERS 

are  cordially  incited  to 
examine  our  collection. 


E.  UHLEN 


48  rue  de  Turbigo 


PARIS 


BULLOZ 


The  House  of  Creations 

All  Buyers  are  *nv‘ted  to  examine  our  mid- 
season collection  which  will  be 
ready  for  your  criticism  October  20th. 

The  house  of  BULLOZ 
should  be  your  first  visit 
for  clever  models. 

PIERRE  BULLOZ  U CO. 

8 rue  Royale  PARIS 


CHRISTIANE 

Successful  Models  for  American  Buyers 

Our  Midseason  Models 
in  Blouses  and  Robes 
Will  Be  on  Exhibition  October  20th. 

All  Buyers 

are  invited  to  examine  our  collection. 

CHRISTIANE 

33  rue  St.  Augustin,  PARIS 


October  21,  1916 


FOR  BUYERS  AND  THEIR  ASSISTANTS 
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jj  direction  of  Mons.  Poiret.  This  organiza- 
tion was  dissolved  two  months  ago. 

In  its  purposes  the  third  society,  the 
i Union  Nationale  Inter-Syndicat,  is  more 
: comprehensive  than  the  other  two.  Its 
r aims  are  broad,  the  methods  suggested  are 
' rational,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  hope 
it  will  bring  about  the  solution  of  the 
problems  with  which  it  proposes  to  deal. 


Mid-Season  and  Spring 

Newest  Tendencies  as  Expressed  and 
Described  by  Dressmakers 

I Paris,  Oct.  5,  1916 — Mme.  Simone, 
the  well-known  French  actress,  who  sev- 

Ieral  seasons  ago  made  a successful  tour  in 
America,  is  now  playing  in  Paris,  in  “The 
Sphinx,”  by  Octave  Feuillet,  at  the  Porte 
St.  Martin  Theater,  in  the  role  originally 
created  by  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt.  This 
is  Mme.  Simone’s  first  appearance  in  Paris 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  the 
opening  night  was  the  most  successful 
socially  thus  far  of  the  season.  Many  of 
the  leading  artists  and  actresses  were  in 
the  audience,  and  the  gowns,  though  sim- 
ple and  generally  dark  in  color,  were 
smart. 

Two  Elaborate  Gowns 

The  gowns  for  Mme.  Simone  were 
made  by  Cheruit.  In  the  first  act  she  wore 
a short,  full-skirted,  trained  dress  of  ivory 
satin,  with  apron  tunic  corsage  in  net, 
spangled  with  copper  and  trimmed  with 
fitch  dyed  primrose  yellow. 

Her  second  gown,  made  by  the  same 
house,  was  of  steel-gray  metal-run  taffeta, 
trimmed  with  cherry-colored  spangled 
ornaments. 

Shows  Irregular  Skirt  Line 

A Doucet  gown  worn  in  the  same  play 
by  Mile.  Dancourt  was  made  of  old-rose 
velvet  brocaded  chiffon.  The  skirt  fea- 
tured an  irregular  line  at  foot,  sloping 
from  two  inches  above  the  ankle  directly 
at  the  center  of  the  front  to  an  inch  from 
the  floor  at  the  center  of  the  back,  and  was 
edged  with  a bead  fringe  in  self  color. 
The  gown  was  interesting,  featuring  as 
it  did  a long,  straight,  panel  back,  with 
line  unbroken  from  shoulder  to  hem,  and 
with  a full,  gathered,  short  baby  waist 
at  front  girdled  with  a band  of  heavy 
pearl  passementerie.  The  three-quarter 
length  sleeves  were  in  pagoda  form,  and 
were  weighted  at  the  point  by  tassels  in 
old-rose  spangles. 

Roumanian  Styles 

All  Paris  is  watching  with  interest  the 
gowns  worn  by  the  leading  actresses  this 
season,  to  see  the  line  they  will  adopt  or 
what  line  the  houses  who  dress  them  will 
push.  Latest  reports,  gathered  from  inter- 
views with  such  dressmakers  as  Beer, 
Doeuillet,  Premet  and  Bernard  are  to  the 
effect  that  for  the  mid-season  collections 
the  Roumanian  styles  are  to  dominate  for 
tailored  garments;  that  is  to  say,  short, 
straight  bolero  effects,  wide  draped  girdles 
and  much  embroidery. 

This  is  a compromise  between  the  long 


jacket  and  the  chemise  line  of  the  fall 
showings  and  the  jackets  and  fitted  waist- 
lines which  are  indicated  for  the  spring 
models. 

Points  to  Victorian  Styles 

In  addition  to  the  Roumanian  influ- 
ence, the  general  tendencies  for  the  spring 
at  present,  as  stated  in  a previous  report 
from  this  office,  point  toward  a revival 
of  the  fashions  of  the  Victorian  period, 
such  as  fitted  front-buttoned  bodices  with 
well-rounded  waist  slightly  below  the  nor- 
mal; in  other  words,  what  is  called  the 
long  normal  waist. 

Models  thus  made  are  being  shown  by 
Callot,  and  have  been  bought  by  several 
of  the  American  buyers  of  advanced 
models. 

Other  indications  favorable  to  the 
adoption  of  Victorian  styles  are  suggested 
by  the  new  jewelry.  The  newest  designs 
at  Carlier’s  and  other  jewelers  of  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix  show  sets,  composed  of  brace- 
lets, earrings  and  broaches  in  onyx  and 
brilliants. 

Other  tendencies  in  a similar  direc- 
tion are  noted  in  the  increasing  favor  for 
light  blue,  both  as  a trimming  and  as  a 
color  for  evening  gowns.  This  color  was 
greatly  in  demand  during  the  mid  ’80’s  of 
the  last  century,  and  seems  likely  to  be- 
come one  of  the  strong  notes  for  spring. 

Separate  Coats 

The  newest  models  in  separate  coats 
show  less  fullness  through  the  shoulders 
and  under  the  arms.  Many  believe  that  a 
return  to  the  old-fashioned,  fitted  ulster 
will  be  the  next  style  in  coats.  One  or  two 
models  of  this  description  have  already 
been  launched  and  have  been  worn  in 
Paris,  but  as  yet  they  are  by  no  means 
dominant  enough  to  be  emphasized. 

A new  model  of  this  type  by  Bernard 
which  has  had  great  success  here  shows 
less  fullness  at  the  sides  and  at  the  hem, 
with  an  interesting  panel  back,  the  sides 
of  which  are  extended  at  the  hips  into  a 
wide  belt,  crossing  at  the  front  and  at  the 
neck  to  form  a broad  sailor  collar. 

Evening  Bags 

The  bag  with  metal  frame  or  with  the 
frame  covered  with  velvet  is  now  smarter 
than  the  drawstring  bag. 

For  the  theater  bags  made  of  black 
velvet  with  the  lower  half  of  Paisley  shawl 
fabric  or  of  tapestry  in  dull  shades  of  rose 
and  blue  and  with  heavy  cut  steel  frame 
are  in  conspicuous  use.  As  handles  there 
are  black  velvet  ribbons  with  jeweled  or 
cut-steel  slides. 

Hair  Ornaments 

Rhinestone  pins,  high  Spanish  combs 
incrusted  with  brilliants  or  with  pearls 
and  large  barrettes  of  brilliants  are  uni- 
versally worn  for  the  evening.  The  bar- 
rettes are  very  large.  One  of  the  newest 
designs  is  in  the  form  of  a large  bow  knot, 
3 Y2  in.  in  length  and  21/2  in.  wide. 

Novelty  Gloves  Approved  in  Paris 

The  tailored  suits  chosen  by  the  French 
woman  for  winter  wear  have  thus  far 
been  simple  in  cut  and  dark  in  color.  The 
one  elaborate  or  dressy  accessory  she  al- 


lows herself  is  in  the  way  of  veil  and 
gloves ; hence  there  is  a rage  for  the  heav- 
ily stitched  and  fancifully  trimmed  glove. 
For  example,  a two-button  glove  recently 
worn  with  a black  suit  was  in  white  glace 
kid  with  wide  fourchette  in  heavy  scarlet 
silk,  with  crochet  stitch  embroidery  in  red 
and  with  the  wrist  banded  in  scarlet  kid. 

The  gauntlet  glove  is  still  popular.  In 
one  of  the  new  styles  in  white  glace  kid 
the  gauntlet  is  trimmed  along  the  top  with 
a 2-in.  band  of  kid  in  contrasting  color 
shaped  into  deep  points.  The  gauntlet  is 
lined  with  the  colored  kid. 

Evening  gloves  are  in  white  glace  kid 
in  16  and  20-button  length,  and  show  the 
heavy  self-tone  or  colored  embroidery  as 
in  walking  gloves. 
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Fashion  Show  Wins 


Again  Proves  Its  Value  With  Concern 
Operating  Several  Stores 

Fashion  Shows  are  beginning  to  be  a 
thing  of  the  past  with  retailers,  so  far  as 
the  present  season  is  concerned.  Many  of 
our  subscribers,  however,  are  interested 
even  at  this  time  in  learning  of  the 
Fashion  Show  methods  which  have  brought 
good  results.  So  we  feel  sure  our  readers 
will  join  with  us  in  thanking  the  Goodnow- 
Pearson  Co.  for  the  statement  here 
printed.  This  concern  conducts  stores  in 
Fitchburg  and  Taunton,  Mass.,  Nashua,  N. 
H.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  and  several  other 
cities  in  New  England.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  Fashion  Show  is  not  exactly  a 
new  feature  with  the  Goodnow-Pearson 
Co.,  but  has  proved  its  worth. 


We  began  holding  Fashion  Shows  with 
the  opening  of  this  store  about  three  and  a 
half  years  ago,  and  have  conducted  one  at 
each  fall  and  spring  Opening  since  then. 

As  seven  of  our  twelve  stores  operate 
women’s  and  children’s  departments,  we 
now  hold  Fashion  Shows  in  these  stores 
also.  We  use  the  same  team  of  models, 
made  up  as  follows:  One  16  model,  two 
18’s,  one  38,  one  45  and  one  12-sized  girl. 
For  this  last  we  get  a sixteen-year  girl, 
small  and  slender.  We  get  these  girls  from 
Boston,  except  the  stout  figure,  who  is  a 
professional  corset  model. 

How  to  Obtain  Models 

As  far  as  possible,  we  use  the  same 
girls  from  season  to  season.  As  girls  drop 
out  or  prove  unsatisfactory  we  fill  in  by 
running  an  ad  in  a Boston  paper  one  week 
before  our  show,  and  select  what  we  need 
from  those  responding.  Ordinarily  we  are 
able  to  get  girls  with  some  experience,  but 
if  this  is  lacking  we  train  the  girl  about 
one  day  ahead  for  two  or  three  hours  on 
walking,  posture,  etc.,  with  our  best  model 
and  the  garment  buyer  as  coaches. 

We  try,  in  selecting  our  models,  to  get 
types  who  are  likely  to  prove  pleasing  to 
women. 

Three  Shows  per  Day 

We  hire  the  girls  on  a weekly  salary 
and  all  expense  basis,  paying  about  the 


(Continued  on  paste  27) 
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Latest 

Japcyua  Styles 


Bolivia  wool 
velour  and  silk  velour 
and  plush  Coats  are  the 
talk  of  the  town. 

A style  for  every  cus- 
tomer. Write  for  an 
assortment.  We  can 
please  you. 


THE  JOHN  ANISFIELD  CO. 

Makers 


Coats 


Suits 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


October  21,  1916 


FOR  BUYERS  AND  THEIR  ASSISTANTS 
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Higher-Priced  Garments  Are  Best  Sellers 


Increased  Cost  Makes  Many  Consumers  Hard  to  Satisfy  as  to  Quality  and  Price 
— General  Tendencies  in  Cut,  Materials,  Colors  and  Trimmings 


A notable  feature  of  the  retail  demand 
is  the  ready  sale  of  high-priced  garments 
all  along  the  line,  but  particularly  coats 
and  dresses.  Owing  to  the  extravagant  use 
of  fur  trimmings  and  the  increased  cost 
of  other  trimmings,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
materials  and  wages,  prices  on  these 
goods  are  ’way  above  those  for  similar 
grades  a year  ago. 

Call  for  Quality  Goods 

The  increased  distribution  of  quality 
ready-to-wear  is  very  satisfactory  to  re- 
tailers. The  same  cannot  be  said,  how- 
ever, regarding  the  business  on  medium 
and  popular-priced  merchandise.  This  is 
the  backbone  of  the  business  in  the  aver- 
age store,  and  both  the  so-called  middle 
classes  and  the  masses  have  been  very 
hard  to  satisfy,  both  as  regards  quality 
and  price. 

For  this  reason,  many  retailers  have 
concentrated  their  efforts  on  procuring  the 
best  possible  suits,  coats  and  dresses  to 
retail  at  from  $15  to  $35,  as  it  is  to  cus- 
tomers who  buy  such  grades  that  quality 
and  price  are  of  most  consequence. 

During  the  last  two  weeks  production 
has  been  generally  interfered  with  by  the 
Jewish  holidays.  Manufacturers  also  con- 
tinue to  find  difficulty  in  obtaining  many  of 
the  most  fashionable  materials,  especially 
in  the  more  desirable  colors.  In  many 
instances,  too,  deliveries  are  delayed 
through  difficulty  in  matching  the  linings 
and  the  trimmings  to  the  suit,  dress  or 
coat  fabric. 


ticularly  adapted  to  misses  and  sports 
wear,  continue  to  hold  a firm  position. 

Silks  in  Variety 

Evening  dresses  of  taffeta  in  bright 
colors  and  in  pastel  shades  are  being  re- 
ordered, as  also  are  those  of  charmeuse, 
of  satin  and  of  sheer  silk  crepe,  in  com- 
bination with  velvet  and  silk.  These  silk 
gowns  are  usually  trimmed  with  scintil- 
lating beads  and  sequins  or  with  hand- 
embroidery.  Dancing  frocks  of  embroid- 
ered and  beaded  nets  are  moving  freely 
in  white,  in  black,  and  in  high  colors.  Com- 
binations of  colors  are  also  in  favor. 

The  waist  materials  show  little  change 
in  the  retail  demand,  except  that  chiffon 


Trend  in  Materials 

The  buyers  now  in  the  market  on 
their  second  or  third  trips  show  de- 
cided interest  in  velvet  and  vel- 
veteen, in  suits,  coats,  dresses  and 
separate  skirts. 


Velours  and  Plushes 


Velours,  particularly  in  black, 
are  now  greatly  favored  for  the 
better  grades  of  separate  coats.  Seal 
plushes  are  also  being  asked  for, 
as  many  buyers  anticipate  a brisk  de- 
mand for  coats  of  this  material  as  soon  as 
cold  weather  sets  in.  Despite  their  high 
price,  separate  coats  in  lustrous,  velvety- 
surfaced woolens  have  already  met  with 
great  success  in  the  early  retail  distribu- 
tion. 

Broadcloths  and  Serges 

Suits,  separate  coats  and  skirts  in  high- 
luster  broadcloths  have  met  with  special 
favor.  Broadcloths,  too,  are  accepted  to 
a limited  extent  in  tailored  dresses. 

Thq  interest  continues  in  serge  dresses, 
particularly  in  navy  blue.  Satin-surfaced 
silks  are  also  greatly  in  demand  for  the 
better  grades  of  dresses  for  afternoon  and 
street  wear.  Evening  dresses  and  dancing 
frocks  in  chiffon  are  in  greater  demand. 

Dresses  and  suits  of  wool  jersey,  par- 


Economlst  photo  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 


Moyen  Age  Lines 

Many  of  the  Fall  suits  show  the  long-waisted 
effects,  as  in  this  fur-trimmed  suit  of  velvet  and 
satin.  From  Chas.  M.  Cohen  & Co. 


is  being  taken  up  by  the  best  dressed 
women,  in  preference  to  other  sheer  fab- 
rics. Crepe  de  Chine  and  sheer  silk  crepe 
Hold  their  leadership  in  practical  waists 
for  wide  distribution. 


Movement  in  Colors 

A new  development  is  the  unusual  in- 
terest shown  in  colors  even  in  conservative 
localities  where  navy  blue  usually  controls 
the  color  situation.  Not  only  large  but 
also  many  of  the  smaller  stores  in  such 
centers  have  been  very  successful  with 
garments  in  mulberry,  dregs  of  wine, 
plum  and  purple  for  practical  wear.  In 
coats,  suits,  dresses  and  waists  for  after- 
noon and  street  wear  the  more  striking 
colors  have  also  been  fairly  successful, 
among  these  being  mahogany,  mustard, 
absinthe,  hunter’s  green,  tobacco  brown, 
army  blue,  crows’  wing,  gray,  and  sap- 
phire. 

In  evening  gowns  both  black  and  white 
are  meeting  with  favor,  but  the  big  de- 
mand favors  the  strong  shades  of  rose, 
gold,  absinthe,  ciel  blue,  cerise  and  yellow. 


The  Favored  Trimmings 

Beaded  effects  in  dresses  and  sepa- 
rate waists  are  making  a real  hit  through- 
out the  country.  Such  trimmings,  and 
even  the  beads  themselves  are  very 
scarce.  In  color  they  may  match  the  fab- 
ric or  may  strongly  contrast  therewith. 
The  iridescent  beads  continue  to  be  ex- 
tensively used,  often  in  conjunction  with 
hand  embroidery.  Many  of  the  evening 
gowns  are  simply  covered  with  sequins, 
spangles  and  bugles,  either  singly  or  in 
combination. 

Embroidery  in  chenille  or  in  heavy  silk 
in  Oriental  colors  is  used  on  waists  and 
on  dresses.  Wool  embroidery  still  holds 
popular  favor  on  dresses  of  serge  and 
silk.  Silk  embroidery  matching  the  suit 
material  in  color  appears  on  many  of  the 
high-class  tailormades.  Evening  wraps 
adorned  with  colored  beaded  embroideries 
are  having  a limited  sale  at  retail. 

Fur  Trimmings  Endorsed 

Now  that  the  season  is  in  full  swing 
retailers  have  learned  that  fur  trimmings 
will  continue  in  favor.  The  question  as 
to  a large  demand  hinged  only  on  price, 
more  especially  in  view  of  the  higher  cost 
of  the  garment  apart  from  the  trimming. 
Women  have  shown  no  hesitancy  in  pay- 
ing the  higher  price  for  suits,  coats  and 
dresses  trimmed  with  even  the  finest  furs. 

With  this  encouragement,  manufac- 
turers are  using  more  costly  fur  trim- 
mings and  more  of  them  than  they  did 
earlier  in  the  season. 


Straight  Lines  Lead 

The  straight  line  effect  is  making  a 
strong  appeal  to  women  of  all  figures,  as 
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X |OR  every  purpose  for  which  the  most  particular 
^ ' woman  might  want  to  use  silk,  you  can  show  her  a 
Cheney  Silk  of  distinctive  design  and  perfect  col- 
oring. Satins,  Silk  Crepes,  Crepe  Meteor,  Crepe 
Chenette,  Prismatic  Satins,  for  evening  wear;  “Shower-Proof5 
Foulards,  Cinderella  Silks,  Samara  Silks,  for  afternoon  wear; 
Tussahs,  plain  and  fancy,  for  sport  wear,  and  every  good 
lining  silk  that  the  most  exacting  taste  could  demand. 

Note  especially  the  clear  printing,  firm  texture  and 
deep,  rich  dyes  in  Cheney  Silks.  These  are  all  good 
salesmaking  qualities.  The  new  spring  line  is  ready. 


CHENEY  BROTHERS 

Silk  Manufacturers 
4th  Avenue  and  18th  Street,  New  York 


Evening  Gown — Paris  model — 
is  made  of  Cheney  Crepe  Meteor 
trimmed  with  gold-embroid- 
ered lace.  Displayed  at  a 
recent  New  York  Fashion  show. 
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Fashions  in  the  Films 

From  Coming  Releases  by  the 
Hearst-Vitagraph  Co.  and  the 
Consolidated  Film  Co. 

These  prominent  producers  make 
sure  that  the  fashions  in  their  photo- 
plays and  news  pictures  will  be  authen- 
tic. All  of  the  fashionable  apparel 
worn  in  their  productions,  therefore,  is 
selected  by  the  Dry  Goods  Economist, 
and  this  fact  is  announced  on  their  films 
and  in  their  programs. 


This  hat  in  black  and  champagne  shows 
the  vogue  for  appliqued  motifs  of  beads 
and  metal.  From  Halny  Hat  Co.  The 
neckpiece,  made  of  ermine  and  kolinsky, 
from  A.  Jaeckel  & Co.,  is  in  line  with  the 
' ogue  for  capes,  which  has  created  un- 
usual interest  in  simple  collarettes.  Both 
S;or.n  ,b7  Miss  Olonova  in  “The  Crimson 
Stain  Mystery.’’  Consolidated  Film  Co 


Transparent  effects  in  the  lower  section  of  the  skirt  give 
a filmy  effect  to  dancing  frocks,  as  in  this  model  in  pink 
satin  and  tulle  with  metal  embroidery,  from  M.  & H. 
Rentner.  Hearst-Vitagraph. 


Semi-fitted  effects  are  a 
prominent  feature  of  fash- 
ionable fall  suits.  This 
model  in  light  blue  broad- 
cloth and  lynx  is  from  the 
Kruskal  Co.  Hat  from 
Gage  Bros.  & Co.  Hearst- 
Vitagraph. 


Moyen  Age  effects  in  coats  are 
much  in  evidence  this  fall.  This 
tan  broadcloth  suit  with  seal 
collar  and  cuffs  is  from  the 
Kruskal  Co.  Hearst-Vitagraph. 


Economist  photos  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 


J LORELLA  alone  meets  the 
. style  and 


service  require- 
■j  ments  of  New  York’s  great- 
est spectacular  production. 

— It  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Hippodrome  management  as  the 
standard  lining  for  the  wonderful 
costumes  worn  in  the  staging  of 
the  “Big  Show”  of  Gotham. 

Every  costume  in  this  Hippodrome 
stage  photograph  above  is  lined 
with  FLORELLA  SILK. 

FLORELLA  combines  with  rich 
beauty  of  colorings,  the  unusual 
strength  necessary  to  stand  the 
extraordinary  wear  and  tear  of 
rapid  fire  costume  changes. 
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the  large  woman  finds  she  looks  as  trim 
in  a straight  line  dress  as  her  more  slender 
sister. 

The  few  fitted  effects  which  are  meet- 
ing with  success  are  more  numerous  in 
suits  than  in  dresses.  Many  of  the  more 
fitted  suits  have  a ripple  below  the  waist- 
line. 

In  separate  coats  the  majority  are  made 
in  ripple  effect,  but  some  show  the  fitted 
tendency  in  the  upper  section. 

Three  Waist  Lines 

There  are  three  distinct  waistlines  this 
season.  The  normal,  the  slightly  raised 
and  the  lower  Moyen  Age  effect,  all  of 
which  seem  to  have  many  adherents. 

Skirt  Features 

In  tailormade  suits,  dresses  and  sepa- 
rate skirts,  the  simpler  skirt  styles  have 
chief  favor,  the  straight  skirt,  gathered 
or  pleated  at  the  belt  being  the  most  de- 
sirable. 

Some  of  the  dresses  have  long  over- 
skirts and  draperies  are  noted. 

The  redingote  effect  continues  to  be 
favored  and  many  pleated  models  are  be- 
ing shown.  In  some  instances,  the  skirts 
are  mounted  on  a yoke,  with  the  fullness 
gathered  on,  giving  the  long-waisted  effect. 

As  the  season  advances  tailormade 
skirts  continue  to  be  of  conservative  width, 
from  2 to  2y2  yards  in  suits,  dresses  and 
separate  skirts.  In  the  more  elaborate 
dresses  the  skirts  are  frequently  wider — 
from  2 to  5 yards. 

In  a few  of  the  more  extreme  dresses 
the  skirt  reaches  to  the  ankle,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  business  is  being  done  on 
skirts  from  5 to  6 inches  above  the  ground. 


Separate  Coats 

The  demand  for  coats  is  keeping  up  re- 
markably well.  Novel  collars,  large  or 
otherwise  smart,  cuffs,  pockets  and  belts 
continue  to  be  features. 

Many  coats  are  made  in  loose  effect 
from  the  shoulders;  others  have  the  full- 
ness confined  at  the  waistline  by  a belt. 
Often  the  coat  is  made  in  two  sections, 
the  upper  showing  the  fitted  tendency  and 
a few  extreme  coats  are  made  in  fitted 
effect.  Some  of  the  evening  wraps  are 
in  cape  style. 

Sleeves  are  frequently  made  with  full- 
ness, either  below  or  above  the  elbow. 
Occasionally  they  are  set  in  at  the  shoul- 
derline; again,  are  of  modified  kimono 
shape;  but  the  regulation  arm-size  is  the 
most  desirable. 


Tendencies  in  Suits 

As  the  interest  in  suits  has  not  come 
up  to  expectations,  new  numbers  are  not 
as  numerous  as  usual.  While  the  trend 
is  for  suits  with  coats  reaching  to  the 
knee  or  below  that  point,  manufacturers 
have  found  it  necessary  to  bring  out  some 
shorter  numbers,  suitable  for  young  miss- 
es and  small  women.  These  shorter  coats 
fall  in  ripple  effect  in  some  instances; 
others  have  the  fullness  belted  in  at  the 
waistline. 

A few  of  the  extreme  suit  coats  are 
made  on  the  straight  lines  somewhat 


similar  to  the  Prince  Chap  coat,  so  popu- 
lar a few  years  ago. 


Separate  Skirts 

Separate  skirts  suitable  for  skating 
and  other  outdoor  sports  have  been 
brought  out  in  plaid,  checked  and  striped 
worsteds,  in  jersey  cloths  and  in  vel- 
veteens in  bright  colors.  Many  are  fur 
trimmed.  More  dressy  skirts  in  velvet, 
also  fur-trimmed  in  many  cases,  are 
offered. 

Pleated  effects  continue  to  have  a 
strong  hold,  but  separate  skirts  gathered 
on  at  the  waistline  and  finished  with  nov- 
elty pockets  and  a belt  are  also  accepted. 


Children’s  Coats 

Children’s  coat  houses  report  that  busi- 
ness throughout  the  country  has  opened 
up  well  and  this  is  reflected  in  the  reor- 
ders. Simple  styles  in  broadcloths  and 
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In  Russian  Effect 

A type  of  straight-line  dress  that  is  becoming  to 
large  figures,  as  the  curves  of  the  bust  and  hips  are 
not  accentuated,  is  shown  in  this  model  of  sheer 
silk,  crepe  and  serge,  from  I.  Heller  & Co. 


wool  velours  are  selling  readily.  For 
dressier  purposes  velvet  coats  are  very  de- 
sirable. 

Fur  trimmings  are  favored.  Many  of 
the  coats  have  the  large  novelty  collars 
adapted,  however,  for  the  little  folks. 
Belts  are  also  used  to  some  extent,  as  well 
as  novelty  pockets. 


Children’s  Dresses 

New  dresses  for  children  include  party 
frocks  in  net,  chiffon  and  sheer  silk  crepe 
and  also  in  dainty  organdies,  with  a few 
of  chiffon  taffeta.  These  are  made  in  one- 
piece  and  two-piece  effects.  Sashes  are 
frequently  used  at  the  high,  the  normal  or 
the  low  waistline.  Hand-embroidery  and 
lace  are  among  the  favorite  trimmings. 

The  newest  afternoon  frocks  are  of 
silk,  velvet  or  sheer  silk  crepe,  in  the 
darker  colorings.  Combinations  of  two 
materials,  such  as  sheer  silk  crepe  and 
velvet  or  silk  and  velvet,  have  acceptance. 
Serge  dresses  are  being  reordered. 


Dresses  Still  Active 

The  demand  for  afternoon  and  street 
dresses  holds  up  well.  Reorders  call  for 
dresses  of  serge  and  silk,  particularly  in 
navy  blue.  Not  only  are  the  heavier  ma- 
terials favorable  to  the  wearing  of  dresses 
up  to  an  unusually  late  date,  but  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  fur  trimmings  and  of  fur 
fabrics  and  velvet  helps  materially  in  this 
direction. 

The  average  length  of  the  dress  skirt 
now  most  strongly  endorsed  is  still  5 y2 
in.  from  the  ground.  The  collars  are 
mostly  low.  White  broadcloth,  gabardine 
and  other  woolen  fabrics  are  frequently 
employed  for  collars. 

Many  attractive  dresses  are  designed 
for  skating  wear.  These  have  full  skirts 
and  are  elaborately  trimmed  with  fur. 


Brisk  Waist  Demand 

The  reorders  and  the  new  orders 
placed  on  the  new  numbers  now  being 
offered  are  keeping  the  waist  manufac- 
turers busy. 

There  is  no  radical  change  in  waist 
styles.  Demand,  however,  centers  on 
beaded  effects. 


Muslin  Underwear 

The  call  for  underwear  of  the  better 
grade  is  strongly  marked,  now  that  the 
fall  season  is  in  full  swing.  Crepe  de 
Chine  is  very  strong,  with  fine  cotton  with 
embroidery  embellishment  a close  second. 
This  embroidery  is  in  Philippine  form  or 
in  fine  French  patterns.  Hand-machine 
embroidery  in  close  imitation  of  hand- 
work is  a successful  substitute  on  the  in- 
expensive garments. 

The  envelope  chemise  still  dominates 
in  combinations,  second  choice  being  the 
separate  drawer  worn  in  conjunction  with 
a camisole.  Lacy  skirts  suitable  for  wear 
under  dancing  frocks  and  evening  dresses 
are  also  in  excellent  demand.  These  skirts, 
however,  are  in  conservative  width,  as  the 
new  fashions  call  for  straightline  effects 
from  shoulder  to  hem. 
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E005.  Price,  $25.00 


E141.  Price,  $27.50 


You  do  not  buy 
one  garment 
for  style — 


another  for  quality,  another  for 
fit  and  another  for  value,  but 
you  want  every  garment  in  your 
store  to  have  all  those  qualities. 
When  you  select 


0'A/?M£Arj 
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then  you  secure  all  these  needed 
points  and  in  addition  get  gar- 
ments which  render  satisfactory 
service. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  every 
“Palmer  Garment”  is  made 
in  our  own  sanitary  Chicago 
workshops,  we  are  able  to  give 
splendid  service  in  prompt  de- 
liveries. 


Catalogue  and  October  supple- 
ment will  be  mailed  on  request. 


E005 — African  broadcloth  has  been 
selected  to  display  this  full  graceful 
model.  Beaver  plush  trims  bottom, 
velvet  cuffs  and  cleverly  designed 
collar  which  may  be  worn  open  or 
buttoned  close.  Lined  with  satin. 
Made  in  the  season’s  fashionable 
shades  of  broadcloth. 


E019 — Model  of  African  brown 
velour  cloth  with  velvety  finish. 
Twist  stitching  is  shown  on  deep 
cape,  collar,  cuffs  and  belt  which 
is  buttoned  across  front,  confining 
the  fullness  in  cartridge  pleat  effect. 
Lined  to  waist  with  satin.  Comes 
in  best  shades  of  velour  cloths. 


Price,  $25.00 


Terms,  2%  10  days;  net  30 


Price,  $22.00 

Terms,  2%  10  days;  net  30 


E141 — Very  striking  model  in 
brown  yelour  cloth,  full  lined  with 
gold  Peau  de  Cygne.  Pitted  belt 
and  combination  pockets  add  a 
smart  style  touch  and  natural  oppos- 
sum  trims  the  convertible  collar. 


E242 — This  elegant  model  fashioned 
from  black  yelour  de  Nord  has  the 
new  drop  shoulder,  large  loose 
sleeves  and  a deep  cape  collar  which 
converts  becomingly.  Lined  through- 
out with  fancy  silk. 


Price,  $27.50 


Terms,  2%  10  days;  net  30 


Price,  $37.50 

Terms,  2%  10  days;  net  30 


PERCIVAL  B.  PALMER  & CO. 


Makers  of  the  “ Palmer  Garment ” for  Women,  Misses, 
Juniors  and  Children — the  “ Quality  First ” Line 


Chicago:  367-371  West  Adams  Street 


ST.  PAUL: 

657  GILFILLAN  BLOCK 


ST.  LOUIS: 

401  SILK  EXCHANGE  BLDG. 


E019.  Price,  $22.00 


E242.  Price,  $37.50 
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Chicago  Retail  Trade  Shows  Improvement 

Silks  and  Wool  Dress  Goods  Active — Little  Better  Movement  in  Suits — Good 
Demand  for  Dresses — Coats  in  Novelty  Weaves  and  Colors 


Chicago  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  215  South  Market  St. 


Chicago,  Oct.  18,  1916. — Local  retail- 
ers are  shaping  their  spring  silk  lines  ac- 
cording to  the  vitality  shown  by  certain 
styles  at  the  close  of  the  summer  season 
and  the  persistent  demand  for  a number 
of  weaves  and  designs  at  the  present  time. 
One  department  head  had  the  following  to 
say: 

“While  some  of  the  more  conservative 
were  a little  disconcerted  by  the  remark- 
able character  of  the  designs  brought  out 
last  spring,  the  whirlwind  success  of  a 
number  of  these  proves  conclusively  that 
the  public  wanted  just  that  kind  of  pattern. 

Outing  Wear  Idea  Strong 


tail  inducements,  have  brought  very  satis- 
factory response. 

Without  price-cutting  by  retailers  suit 
stocks  should  be  normally  reduced  within 
several  weeks.  Season  after  season  when 
warm  weather  lingers  retail  selling  of 
suits  lacks  the  desired  impetus.  It  has, 
indeed,  become  an  axiom  with  some  of  the 
State  Street  department  heads  that  if  suit 
business  does  not  start  early  the  season’s 
business,  from  a volume  standpoint,  is 
never  adequately  developed.  For  this  rea- 
son, these  buyers  show  some  lines  of  fall 
suits  about  the  middle  of  August,  or  even 
earlier.  By  so  doing  they  catch  consider- 
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Misses’  Chemise  Dress 
This  slip-over  model  is  made  in  Russian  blouse 
form,  with  dull  gold  embroidery  on  collar,  belt, 
sleeve  and  peplum.  From  Crown  Embroidery 
Works,  New  York. 


“The  silk  business  was  vitalized  last 
season  by  the  predominance  of  outing  and 
sport  apparel.  I am  shaping  my  spring 
lines  with  a similar  development  in  view. 
It  seems  certain  that  a number  of  good 
striped  novelties  will  be  in  high  favor. 
Modifications  of  plain  stripes  and  also  a 
number  of  check  and  block  check  novelties 
will  be  shown  in  this  department  early  in 
the  season.  The  public  like  this  sort  of 
material.  It  possesses  a certain  chic  and 
is  right  in  line  with  the  youthful  appear- 
ance of  women’s  dress  which  per- 
sists as  the  style  feature  of  the 
day. 

“The  answer  as  to  taffetas  for 
spring  may  be  found  in  the  present 
strong  demand.  I place  taffetas  as  one  of 
the  important  spring  fabrics.” 


More  Wool  Goods  Selling 


Without  unusual  preparation,  the  pres- 
ent wool  goods  demand,  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded locally,  shows  a better  development 
than  in  at  least  two  years.  The  sale  of 
wool  velours  and  similar  soft-finished  ma- 
terials is  a case  in  point.  It  is  known,  of 
course,  that  prices  of  these  materials  have 
soared  beyond  all  expectation. 

The  public  seems  to  be  willing  to  pay 
any  price  for  the  right  shades,  regardless 
of  intrinsic  value. 

French  serge  and  similar  weaves  are 
also  enjoying  an  unusual  sale.  Some  of 
the  check  and  plaid  novelties  have  found 
ready  acceptance. 

The  sale  of  wool  challies  is  another  ex- 
ample of  the  reviving  demand  for  wool 
fabrics.  Allover,  conventional  designs  are 
selling  in  large  quantities  for  waists  and 
dresses.  In  the  high-grade  stores  the  sale 
of  fine,  small-figured  challies  for  dresses 
is  one  of  the  features. 


Suits  in  Better  Demand 


The  demand  for  suits  in  local  retail  de- 
partments has  quickened  considerably 
under  the  influence  of  more  seasonable 
weather.  This  applies  to  the  medium  and 
the  better  grades.  Reports  gathered  lo- 
cally show  that  the  better-grade  suits  have 
done  proportionately  better  than  the 
cheaper  lines.  In  several  cases  special  re- 


able  trade  before  dresses  and  separate 
coats  claim  the  public’s  attention. 

Brisk  Dress  Sale 

The  favor  for  practical  garments  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  present  unusual  interest 
in  wool  dresses,  especially  serges  and  sim- 
ilar fabrics.  Dress  manufacturers  who 
had  sufficient  foresight  to  provide  them- 
selves amply  with  desirable  fabrics  in  the 
right  shades  are  now  doing  a record  busi- 
ness. 

This  unusual  dress  demand  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  cities,  the  present 
urgent  orders  coming  from  a wide  terri- 
tory. 

Separate  Coats 

All  of  the  local  coat  manufacturers  are 
in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  best  seasons  in 
their  history.  The  number  of  coats  they 
ship  daily  is  limited  only  by  their  capacity 
to  turn  out  desirable  merchandise  and 
their  ability  to  secure  the  right  kind  of  ma- 
terials in  an  oversold  and  rising  market. 

Displays  in  the  better  State  Street  win- 
dows again  indicate  that  the  call  for  nov- 
elty weaves  and  high  colors  is  still  on. 
For  instance,  half  a dozen  of  the  best 
stores  are  displaying  high  colored  coats  for 
street  wear  which,  in  general  appearance, 
resemble  the  evening  coats  of  former 
years. 

High  Colors  a Feature 

The  use  of  these  high  colors,  while  nat- 
urally it  is  less  pronounced  throughout  the 
country,  is  really  the  feature  of  the  season. 

Wool  velours  and  fabrics  of  similar  na- 
ture are  easily  the  leaders  in  popular- 
priced  coats.  Some  coats  made  of  fancy 
mixtures  are  selling  and  there  has  been  a 
decided  inquiry  for  plushes  recently. 

— ♦ 

Firm  Dines  Employees 

Concern  Also  Announces  Intention  to  Adopt 
Profit-Sharing  Plan 

The  employees  of  Chas.  Korrick  & Bro.,  Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.,  were  the  guests  of  the  concern  at  a 
“prosperity  banquet”  on  Wednesday  of  last  week. 
In  order  to  let  the  people  of  Phoenix  know  what 
was  going  on,  the  affair  began  with  a torchlight 
automobile  parade,  headed  by  a brass  band.  Ap- 
propriate banners  on  the  side  of  the  cars  told  the 
story  to  the  public. 

During  the  dinner  music  was  rendered  by  an 
orchestra.  Charles  Korrick  acted  as  toastmaster, 
and  in  the  course  of  an  address  referred  to  the 
prosperity  banquet  of  last  year,  this  being  the 
second  occasion  of  the  kind.  He  spoke  of  co- 
operation, and  while  on  this  theme  introduced  S. 
W.  Marto,  superintendent,  who  also  spoke  on  the 
value  of  the  get-together  spirit  and  of  loyalty. 
A number  of  the  department  heads  delivered 
addresses. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  evening  Charles  Kor- 
rick announced  that  in  the  near  future  a profit- 
sharing  plan  would  be  put  in  force  by  the  con- 
cern and  explained  some  of  its  details.  Abe  Kor- 
rick was  also  prevailed  upon  to  speak  and  told 
some  more  about  the  profit-sharing  plan. 
Speeches  were  also  made  by  local  members  of  the 
legal  fraternity  and  by  one  of  the  newspaper 
men  who  were  present. 
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AFTERNOON  Blouses  in  charm- 
/~A  ing  combinations  of  laces,  satin 
and  georgettes  are  included  in 
this  unusually  complete  line  of  Lucille 
Blouses  which  our  salesmen  are  now 
showing  in  your  territory. 

Other  models  beautifully  embroi- 
dered in  silk  and  wool,  make  your 
inspection  of  this  line  imperative. 

Write  us  for  an  appointment  with 
our  salesman. 


- . — . aiLfejjf&x  *. 


Exceptional  Models 

The  Mitchell  and  Queen  Anne  Evening 
Dresses,  which  our  salesmen  are  now  show- 
ing in  your  territory,  are  remarkable  collec- 
tions of  delightfully  dainty  frocks  for  party 
wear. 

Your  winter  trade  will  appreciate  the 
newness  of  these  designs  supplemented  by 
the  smart  models  in  afternoon  and  street 
gowns  which  complete  this  Mitchell  line. 

Arrange  now  for  an  appointment  with 
our  salesman. 


Holiday  Specials 

Inquire  about  our  Special  Assort- 
ment of  Lucille  Blouses  for  your 


325  WEST  ADAMS  STREET 


October  21,  1916 


FOR  BUYERS  AND  THEIR  ASSISTANTS 
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Store’s  Label  a Big  Ad 

I Worth  Its  Cost  in  Low-Priced  and 
Expensive  Goods 

Woven  labels  are  wanted  in  low-priced 
I garments  and  they  are  tolerated  in  high- 
priced  garments.  This  is  the  opinion  that 
has  been  reached  by  retailers  who  have 
given  study  to  the  label  question.  Never- 

Itheless,  inquiry  shows  that  popular  priced 
garment  stores  are  the  most  likely  to  neg- 
| lect  this  excellent  advertising  medium, 
while  its  value  is  hardly  ever  overlooked 
by  the  exclusive  stores. 

In  department  stores,  almost  without 
exception,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  man- 
agement that  a woven  label  be  put  into 
each  and  every  garment.  Comparison  of 
the  number  of  garments  sold  with  the 
number  of  labels  used,  however,  would 
prove  to  the  majority  of  such  management 
that  this  matter  is  too  often  slighted  by 
those  employees  who  are  entrusted  with 
the  work.  Most  stores  start  the  season 
well  so  far  as  the  use  of  labels  goes,  but  a 
J°ok  through  the  garment  stocks  about 
May  1 or  Oct.  1 will  usually  show  that  at- 
tention to  the  matter  has  not  been  main- 
tained. 

An  Advertising  Medium 

Woven  labels  are  an  advertising  me- 
dium whose  use  came  to  us  by  way  of 
Paris  and  London.  Time  was  when  they 
were  employed  only  by  high-class  tail- 
ors and  garment  dealers.  And  even 
to-day,  in  order  to  make  its  labels  ac- 
cepted, or  even  tolerated,  by  its  customers, 

I the  exclusive  store  must  use  a design  that 
1 is  as  conservative  and  dignified  as  possible. 

^ A label  adds  nothing  to  the  looks  of  the 
garments  that  are  sold  by  the  high-priced 
establishments;  therefore,  it  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  an  advertisement  for 
the  store.  On  the  other  hand,  a handsome 
label  enhances  the  salability  of  a less  ex- 
pensive garment — gives  it  a finish  it  other- 
wise would  not  have.  In  fact,  a label  of 
high-class  appearance  adds  to  the  value  of 
such  a garment.  It  is,  moreover,  a better 
advertising  medium  for  the  concern  than 
is  the  label  in  the  costly  garment.  And 
so  far  as  the  customer’s  views  are  con- 
cerned, the  more  elaborate  the  label  in 
the  popular-priced  suit  or  coat  the  better 
the  purchaser  likes  it. 

Label  Makers’  Art  Service 

Silk  labels  are  worked  up  in  bright 
colors  and  striking  combinations  and  in 
an  almost  endless  variety  of  designs. 
Label  manufacturers  engage  high-paid  de- 
signers to  originate  labels,  and  usually 
their  services  are  at  the  disposal  of  any 
merchant.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  ask  that 
designs  be  submitted. 

The  excuses  for  garments  being  with- 
out labels  are  as  old  as  the  use  of  labels. 
“There  wasn’t  time  on  that  special  pur- 
chase to  have  labels  put  on  the  garments ; 
we  had  to  have  them  delivered  so  quickly.” 
“We  were  all  out  of  that  size  of  labels  when 
those  suits  were  made  up,”  etc.  A lame 
excuse  may  be  better  than  none,  but  what 
would  a merchant  say  if  a newspaper  left 
his  ad  out  of  5 per  cent  of  the  day’s  edi- 


tions? He  would  be  apt  to  declare  that 
the  copies  from  which  his  ad  was  omitted 
were  probably  the  very  ones  that  would 
have  done  him  the  most  good.  In  the  same 
manner  every  twentieth  garment  sent  out 
without  a label  probably  goes  to  just  the 
place  where  a label  would  have  done  the 
most  good. 

In  many  stores  the  cost  of  labels  has 
been  disproportionately  large.  This  may 
be  due  to  the  use  of  too  many  sizes  of 
labels.  Four  styles  of  silk  labels  are  all 
the  average  store  needs  for  women’s  and 
children’s  garments.  Thus,  a dark  label 
and  a light  label,  each  in  two  sizes,  should 
be  sufficient.  In  addition  to  these,  how- 
ever, a store  should  have  one  size  of  silk 
hanger  in  two  colors : a dark  ground  for 
separate  skirts  and  dark  silk  petticoats 
and  a light  ground  label  for  silk  waists, 
light  silk  petticoats,  etc. 

Four  sizes  of  washable  labels  should  be 
sufficient  for  the  average  store. 

Reasons  for  Good  Quality 

With  the  sizes  of  labels  concentrated 
as  above,  larger  quantities  of  each  size  will 
be  ordered,  and  a better  price  will  thus  be 
obtained.  There  is  also  less  likelihood  of 
sizes  running  out,  and,  moreover,  keeping 
track  of  stocks  is  simplified. 

As  to  the  quality,  it  may  be  said  that  no 
label  is  worthy  if  it  will  not  wear  longer 
than  the  garment  itself.  The  place  where 
the  label  is  usually  attached,  inside  the 
collar,  gets  very  hard  wear,  especially  in 
a well-fitting  garment.  Therefore,  no 
label  is  too  good,  no  matter  how  low  the 
price  of  the  garment. 

♦ 

Fashion  Show  Wins 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

salary  an  ordinary  saleswoman  gets.  We 
usually  work  the  girls  four  days  per  week, 
and  in  that  time  show  in  two  stores,  usu- 
ally showing  three  times  in  each  store — 
twice  in  the  afternoon  and  once  in  the 
evening — two  hours  to  each  show.  In  this 
time  each  girl  can  show  about  nine  pieces. 

The  evening  show  is  held  on  a “closed 
night,”  and  the  store  is  opened  for  the 
show  only — no  goods  being  sold  after  the 
usual  closing  hour.  We  try  to  give  this 
evening  show  something  of  the  effect  of  a 
reception,  using  our  buyers  and  floormen, 
in  evening  clothes,  as  ushers.  Rows  of 
palms  are  used  to  form  aisles  leading  to 
the  garment  department  on  the  second 
floor,  where  the  show  is  held. 

The  Promenade 

The  models  dress  on  the  third  floor  and 
descend  a stairway,  in  full  view  of  the 
audience.  For  the  promenade  we  use  this 
stairway  and  an  aisle  on  the  floor  about 
160  ft.  long  and  6 ft.  wide.  This  prome- 
nade is  not  raised,  and  we  do  not  define 
it  in  any  way  except  by  the  rugs  which 
mark  its  course.  For  a store  of  this  size, 
we  think,  there  are  advantages  in  using 
a raised  promenade,  but  they  are  not 
marked  enough  to  warrant  tying  up  any 
part  of  a selling  floor. 

We  provide  about  550  seats,  which  take 
care  of  the  people  who  want  to  stay  more 


than  a few  minutes.  We  have  an  orches- 
tra at  all  performances. 

The  work  of  the  models  is  handled  as 
follows : 

They  are  required  to  report  early  the 
day  of  the  first  show,  and  the  garments 
and  hats  which  have  been  previously  se- 
lected for  each  girl  are  fitted.  The  fitters 
assist  the  girls  in  dressing.  The  head  fit- 
ter and  a buyer  inspect  each  girl  before 
she  goes  out  to  show. 

Another  buyer  takes  charge  of  the  girls 
on  the  floor,  seeing  that  they  do  not  walk 
too  fast  or  too  slow,  etc. 

Some  Prices  on  Program 

We  have  a printed  program  giving  a 
short  description  of  the  styles  features  of 
the  garments  shown.  Where  the  price  is 
a popular  one,  that  is  given  also.  Each 
garment  has  a number  at  the  shoulder  cor- 
responding with  the  number  on  the  pro- 
gram; so  the  audience  can  easily  follow 
what  is  being  done. 

Public’s  Viewt;  Solicited 

We  encourage  questions  and  comments, 
and  these  are  carefully  noted  for  future 
buying.  The  program  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  parts  of  the  show,  as  customers 
can,  and  do,  identify  the  garment  which 
interests  them. 

We  do  not  let  any  show  pieces  go  until 
after  the  show,  but  usually  at  least  half 
are  sold  before  the  three  performances  are 
over.  Every  model  is  told  the  price,  etc., 
of  what  she  is  wearing  as  she  starts  out. 

Buying  Plans  Perfected  Ahead 

In  merchandising  for  our  opening  and 
style  show  we  make  as  careful  plans  as  for 
any  part  of  our  season.  The  plan  is  per- 
fected at  a meeting  of  buyers  about  eight 
weeks  ahead : so  many  pieces  for  the  win- 
dows, so  many  for  the  floor ; colors,  sizes 
and  prices ; all  this  is  decided  before  a gar- 
ment is  looked  at. 

This  system  is  adhered  to  in  all  the  re- 
lated departments,  such  as  waists,  milli- 
nery, gloves,  shoes,  underwear,  leather 
goods  and  girls’  wear. 

Good  Advice 

We  want  to  emphasize  two  things 
which  we  think  especially  essential: 

Show  some  very  attractive  merchan- 
dise, at  your  best  selling  price. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  extreme  merchan- 
dise, if  it  emphasizes  a good  or  new  style 
feature.  Women  like  to  see  this,  even  if 
they  will  not  buy  it  freely. 

Window  Displays 

We  ordinarily  put  in  a “full  front”  on 
these  lines  Saturday  night,  using  a very 
light  trim,  one  garment  and  accessories  to 
each  8-ft.  section,  together  with  flowers. 
This  is  left  until  Tuesday  night,  and  helps 
very  materially  in  getting  the  effect  of  a 
big  event. 

We  get  a very  light  business  during 
the  show  days,  but  we  find  a good  reaction 
at  once  afterward.  We  hold  our  Opening 
very  early — the  first  week  in  September 
and  March — and  feel  it  helps  to  lengthen 
our  season  on  regular-price  merchandise. 
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ORDER  THIS 

SIMON 

DANCE  FROCK 


It  is  full  of  dash  and  charm — and 
profit-making  possibilities  for  you 


219  Price  $13.50 


A dress  of  exceptional  value  is  this  beautifully 
worked  out  evening  frock.  The  underskirt  and 
bodice  are  made  of  Radium  Silk.  The  upper  part 
of  the  waist,  sleeves  and  lower  portion  of  the  tunic 
are  of  silk  net.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  tunic 
above  the  silk-covered  whalebone  which  makes  the 
skirt  properly  bouffant,  silver  metallic  lace  is  used. 

The  tunic  is  edged  with  fur.  A dainty  corsage  is 
fastened  at  the  girdle.  Comes  in  all  popular 
evening  shades. 

Certainly  we  will  send  samples. 

Simon  Costume  & Dress  Co. 

130  West  29th  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


SELL  THEM 
BY  THE  HALF  DOZEN 


The  cut  below  shows  the  “Stork”  Knockabout — 
rightly  called  “the  every-day  diaper  cover.” 

Made  in  style  similar  to  the  famous  “Stork” 
pants,  but  are  not  lace-trimmed. 

Nurses  and  mothers  agree  that  “Stork”  Knock- 
abouts are  easy  to  put  on  and  give  complete 
satisfaction.  You  can  easily  sell  a half  dozen 
or  more  pairs  at  a time.  Every  pair  carries  our 
registered  trademark — the  word  or  the  bird. 

Write  for  a copy  of  “Stork  Service  to  Retail- 
ers.” It  tells  how  to  make  bigger  profits  from 
your  Baby  Goods  Department. 

Goods  obtainable  from  your  jobber. 


MARK 

PAT.  or.lti 


THE  STORK  COMPANY 


:reet  Boston,  Mass. 

San  Francisco:  London: 

Searight- Waldeck  Fore  St  Ave.,  E.C. 
124  Sansome  St. 


Stork"  Knockabout 


THE  GOODS  THAT 
MADE  THE  STORK 
, FAMOUS 


SUSQUEHANNA  SILK  MILLS 

MAKERS  OF 


<1  This  group  includes  a complete  line  of  various  silks  in 
standard  weaves,  especially  made  for  the  manufacturing  and 
dry  goods  trade. 

WHOLESALE  ONLY 


New  York 

BOSTON: 

52  Chauncy  Street 
PHILADELPHIA: 
1211  Arch  Street 


City,  18  West  18th  Street 


Branch  Offices 


CHICAGO: 

230  South  Fifth  Avenue 
ST.  LOUIS: 

503  North  Twelfth  Street 


[HE  want  page  of  the  Dry 
Goods  Economist  is  the 
National  Market  Place  of 
merchandising  ability. 

Make  it  a point  to  read  the  “wants. 

If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want — 
advertise,  yourself. 


TOTH  YEAR 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  21,  1010 


No.  3772 


THIS  ISSUE  CONSISTS  OF  TWO  SECTIONS — INCLUDING  MAIN  SECTION  AND 
GARMENT  SECTION,  NOTIONS,  TOILET  GOODS  AND  DRUG  SUNDRIES  FEATURED 


FASHION  fabrics  approved  for 
Autumn  — plus  pontine  — are 
proving  a gold  mine  to  the  exclusive 

shops. 

Women — and  men  too — of  keen  dis- 
cernment in  dress,  prefer  pontine  for 
smart  street,  motor  and  sportwear. 

Shrewd  merchants  can  flatter  the 
taste  of  old  custom  and  gain  a new 
following  by  featuring  pontine  — 
the  plus  of  fashion. 


Pontine  Sales  Department 
120  Broadway  New  York 
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Show  More  Sanitas  Styles 


and  you’ll  sell  more  rolls  of  Sanitas.  and  patterns  to  harmonize  with  a 

One  style  of  Sanitas  doesn't  make  a wall  scheme. 

covering  department  any  more  than  one  Sanitas  sales  are  growing  simply 
style  of  silk  makes  a silk  stock.  people  have  found  out  that  Sani 

You  can’t  sell  Glazed  Sanitas  to  customers  sanitary,  easily  cleaned,  non-c 

who  want  Sanitas  styles  for  living  rooms,  non-tearing  and  non-fading  wall  ( 

dining  rooms,  bedrooms,  etc.  Show  them  in  a class  by  itself. 

Decorative  Sanitas  and  you’ll  make  the  Place  your  Spring  orders  with  y 
sale.  bers  now.  No  Advance  in  Price. 

There  are  130  Sanitas  styles  in  the  line — Write  us  for  advertising  matter 

styles  for  every  room  in  the  house.  Colors  boost  your  Sanitas  sales. 

See  Your  Jobber — We’ll  Move  the  Goods 

ppl  The  Standard  Oil  Cloth  Co.,  Inc. 

iiSSil  320  Broadway,  New  York 


SANITAS 


ipe  off  the  Dirt 
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When  the  War  Ends 

While  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  this 
much-desired  development,  it  behooves  all  of  our 
citizens  to  be  prepared  for  the  changed  trade 
conditions  which  will  follow  the  restoration  of 
peace. 

A question  which  is  now  receiving  at- 
tention from  financiers,  economists  and 
other  far-sighted  people  is  : What  radical 
changes  in  general  conditions  will  follow 
the  ending  of  the  war?  This,  indeed,  is  a 
matter  of  vital  interest  to  every  one  of 
our  citizens.  And  to  it  is  closely  linked 
another  question : How  will  prices  be  af- 

fected ? 

Manufacturers,  merchants  and  con- 
sumers alike  are  well  aware  of  the  in- 
crease in  prices  during  the  last  two  years. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  cost 
of  commodities  generally  has  risen  since 
the  opening  of  the  war  by  35  per  cent, 
and,  in  some  cases,  it  has  gone  even  high- 
er. It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
upward  tendency  began  long  before  the 
nations  of  Europe  got  into  this  terrible 
struggle. 

Fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  political 
economists  began  to  point  out  that  the  up- 
ward trend  of  prices  had  its  origin  in  the 
increased  production  of  gold.  Gold  is  the 
standard,  or  yard-stick,  by  which  we 
measure  the  cost  of  all  other  commodi- 
ties. The  yellow  metal,  however,  in  itself 
is  a commodity,  and  just  as  the  value  of 
other  commodities  tends  to  decline  with 
increase  in  production  so  does  the  value 
of  gold — only  in  this  case  the  decline  is 
not  so  apparent,  because  for  the  value  of 
gold  we  have  no  set  and  clear  standard. 
Where  the  result  of  a large  increase  in 
gold  production  is  apparent  is  in  the 
metal’s  lessened  purchasing  power.  It  is 
just  the  same  as  the  shortening  of  a yard- 
stick. The  gold  dollar,  the  ten-dollar  gold- 
piece  or  other  gold  coin  contains  just  as 
much  gold  as  formerly,  but  it  is  not  worth 
as  much  when  measured  by  the  quantity 
of  commodities  it  will  buy. 

This  condition  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  United  States.  Up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  war  the  rise  in  the  price  of  com- 
modities was  continuous  in  other  coun- 
tries as  well,  though,  for  various  reasons, 


prices  in  European  countries  were  gener- 
ally lower  than  they  were  here.  To-day, 
however,  even  in  the  countries  not  en- 
gaged in  the  fight,  the  war,  with  the  ab- 
normal conditions  it  has  created,  has  still 
further  boosted  prices. 

In  Europe  millions  of  men  are  now  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  destruction,  instead 
of  production.  All  of  them  have  to  be  fed 
and  clothed.  Thousands  of  those  who  are 
at  work,  including  many  women,  are  pro- 
ducing and  transporting  not  wealth,  as  in 
peace  times,  but  war  material.  It  is  just 
as  if  vast  quantities  of  commodities  of 
various  kinds  were  being  continually  pro- 
duced and  then  poured  into  a bottomless 
pit.  Practically  all  of  these  products  dis- 
appear forever,  since  such  quantities  as 
are  salvaged  and  used  again  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, be  very  small. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  far  as  this  coun- 
try is  concerned,  the  supply  of  gold  has  un- 
dergone an  enormous  increase.  During 
the  last  year  and  a half  Europe  has  paid 
in  gold  for  munitions,  guns,  horses,  mules, 
foodstuffs  and  clothing  bought  here  to  be 
cast  into  the  insatiable  maw  of  the  war 
god.  As  a result,  our  stock  of  the  precious 
metal  has  been  increased  by  something  like 
$600,000,000,  according  to  government  fig- 
ures. And  this  swollen  gold  supply,  dis- 
tributed among  the  banks  of  the  country, 
has  formed  the  basis  for  a large  increase 
in  loans,  and,  therefore,  in  purchases. 
Even  this  vast  increase  in  the  country’s 
supply  of  money  is  further  swelled  by  the 
greater  power  of  producing  currency 
which  is  now  possessed  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks.  It  is  not  surprising,  then, 
that  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation 
has  grown  until  there  is  enough  to  pro- 
vide every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
United  States  with  39  V2  dollars — about  15 
per  cent  more  than  before  the  war. 

This  increase  in  funds  has  been  dis- 
tributed through  the  banks  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  all  sections  have  felt  the  stimu- 
lus. Go  where  one  will,  one  finds  business 
booming.  Wage  advances  have  been  gen- 
eral. Munition  plant  operatives  are  en- 
joying incomes  they  never  before  had  re- 
garded as  possible.  All  farm  products  are 
high  in  price,  and  the  Southern  planter  is 


receiving  for  his  cotton  a figure  previously 
unheard  of  since  the  Civil  War.  Labor  is 
so  scarce  that  in  manufacturing  centers 
the  sign  “Operatives  Wanted”  is  every- 
where, and  many  mills  and  other  plants 
cannot  run  to  more  than  75  or  80  per  cent 
of  their  capacity.  Production  is  further 
hampered  by  shortage  of  raw  materials, 
now  subject  to  embargoes  and  to  transpor- 
tation delays.  With  greater  ability  to 
consume,  therefore,  prices  go  ever  up- 
ward; our  citizens  are  becoming  accus- 
tomed to  paying  more  and  more  for  the 
same  article,  and  distributors  are  wonder- 
ing how  far  ahead  they  ought  to  provide 
for  their  requirements  and  to  what  extent 
they  are  justified  in  anticipating  the  con- 
tinuance of  a rising  market. 

Consider,  however,  the  far  different 
conditions  which  will  set  in  with  the  close 
of  war.  Let  us  suppose  that  hostilities 
were  to  cease  overnight.  Millions  of  men 
who  are  now  merely  consumers  would 
shortly  thereafter  become  producers ; 
goods  would  cease  to  be  destroyed ; vast 
quantities  of  products  would  no  longer  be 
needed,  and  the  plants  producing  them — 
including  many  in  our  own  country — 
would  shut  down.  A very  large  propor- 
tion of  our  export  trade  would  be  automa- 
tically destroyed.  Some  of  our  trade  with 
nations  now  neutral  we  might  be  able  to 
hold,  but  with  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
and  France  about  to  resume  their  export 
trade  on  a more  normal  scale  much  of  this 
outlet  would  be  closed  to  us.  The  free 
movement  of  raw  materials  would  be  re- 
sumed, with  a consequent  drop  in  the 
prices  of  the  finished  products.  Many  op- 
eratives would  be  thrown  out  of  work  by 
the  closing  of  the  plants  making  only  ar- 
ticles for  war  requirements.  And  with  the 
readjustment  of  wages  in  general  to  lower 
levels,  accompanied  perhaps  by  strikes,  the 
merchant,  in  addition  to  decline  in  the 
value  of  his  stock,  would  face  a lower  con- 
suming ability  on  the  part  of  his  com- 
munity. True,  the  upward  tendency  due 
to  increased  gold  production  would  still 
remain  a factor,  but,  for  the  time  being, 
at  least,  it  would  be  a small  one. 

The  changes  we  have  depicted  are  not 
imminent.  There  are  no  signs  of  their 
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approach.  The  war’s  close  seems  as  far 
off  as  ever.  Many  a heart  in  Europe 
is  sighing,  “How  long?  Oh,  Lord,  how 
long?”  And  yet  the  British  are  said  to 
have  prepared  themselves  for  anywhere 
from  two  to  five  years  more  of  war,  and 
the  Gennans,  for  their  part,  assert  that 
they  can  continue  to  fight  for  years.  Yet 
the  war  will  end  some  time.  It  may  end 
with  startling  suddenness.  And  when  the 
end  does  come  the  conditions  promise  to 
just  about  as  we  have  described. 

What,  then,  is  the  course  for  business 
men?  Is  it  not  clear  that  for  all  of  us  ju- 
dicious conservatism  and  economy  should 
be  the  watchword?  Over-extension  of 
credit,  as  also  of  responsibilities,  seems  to 
be  exceptionally  inadvisable.  Safety,  it 
would  appear,  lies  in  going  ahead,  getting 
all  the  business  one  profitably  can,  and  yet 
guarding  as  far  as  possible  against  the 
possibilities — one  might  even  say  the  cer- 
tainties— which  the  end  of  the  war  will 
involve.  Every  one  of  us  should  do  what 
he  can  to  minimize  the  effects  both  of  the 
war  and  of  its  immediate  consequences. 
This  is  dictated  not  merely  by  self-interest, 
it  is  a patriotic  duty.  It  goes  even  fur- 
ther, in  fact,  savoring  of  that  broader  pa- 
triotism which  has  to  do  with  world-citi- 
zenship. 

New  Stamp,  Old  Methods 

Even  with  the  third-party  redemption  feature 
eliminated,  the  latest  trading  stamp  proposition 
immediately  develops  the  old  evils  for  the  stores 
participating. 

As  forecast  in  our  last  issue,  on  Sun- 
day of  this  week  a number  of  New  York 
stores  announced  in  their  newspaper  ad- 
vertising a notable  addition  to  their  usual 
trading-stamp  offers.  So  far  as  our  obser- 
vation goes,  five  large  concerns  made  an- 
nouncements of  this  kind. 

Heretofore  the  stores  in  question  have 
distributed  only  the  ordinary  kind  of  trad- 
ing stamp;  that  is,  redeemable  in  mer- 
chandise premiums  supplied  by  the  stamp 
company.  Under  such  circumstances,  a 
customer  having  a full  book  of  the  stamps 
has  to  confine  her  selection  to  the  pre- 
miums which  the  stamp  company  happens 
to  have  on  hand  at  the  time.  This,  as  the 
Economist  has  often  pointed  out,  places 
the  stores  giving  out  the  stamps  in  an  un- 
enviable position,  should  stamp  collectors 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  variety  or  quality 
of  the  premiums  available. 

As  we  stated  last  week,  however,  and 
as  is  apparent  from  the  ads  referred  to, 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  trading-stamp 
companies  has  now  begun  to  supply  retail- 
ers with  special  stamps,  a full  book  of 
which  is  redeemable  not  in  premiums  sup- 
plied by  the  stamp  company,  but  in  $2.50 
worth  of  merchandise  in  any  department 
of  the  store  which  distributes  the  stamps. 
The  stamp  collector,  moreover,  has  the 
option  of  taking  $2  in  cash,  instead  of  the 
$2.50  worth  of  the  store’s  merchandise. 

Not  only  this,  but  the  holder  of  a full 


book  of  the  new  stamps  need  not  exchange 
it  for  $2.50  worth  of  goods  at  one  trans- 
action, but  can  exchange  the  book  for  25 
vouchers,  each  of  them  good  at  any  time 
for  10  cents’  worth  of  the  store’s  mer- 
chandise. This  being  the  case,  some  of 
these  vouchers  will  doubtless  be  held  for 
quite  a period  before  being  exchanged, 
and  some,  it  would  seem,  may  never  be 
redeemed.  Hence,  the  store  issuing  them 
will  find  necessary  some  sort  of  record,  in 
order  to  determine  how  many  and  which 
of  its  vouchers,  each  representing  a 10- 
cent  liability,  are  still  outstanding,  and 
how  long  they  have  been  out. 

It  is  significant  that  young  as  is  this 
new  entrant  into  the  premium  field  its 
clients  have  already  begun  competing  with 
each  other  to  see  which  can  make  the  most 
liberal  offer  to  the  public.  Thus  one  of 
the  stores  announces,  in  its  ad  of  Sunday, 
that  it  will  redeem  for  its  customers  a full 
book  of  the  new  stamps,  no  matter  ivhere 
those  stamps  may  have  been  obtained. 
Another  of  the  stores  advertises  that  the 
customer  does  not  need  to  wait  until  a 
book  is  fdled,  but  can  redeem  new  stamps 
for  cash  in  lots  of  25. 

Next,  the  old  argument  that  trading 
stamps  are  a £ash  discount  gets  another 
jolt,  inasmuch  as  still  another  of  the  five 
concerns — a house  conducting  three  stores 
selling  furniture  on  the  installment  plan 
— announced  that  it  would  give  customers 
the  new  stamp  with  all  purchases — both 
cash  and  credit — and  would  accept  the 
new  stamps  as  equivalent  to  $2  in  payment 
of  accounts. 

Again,  too,  the  tendency — which  seems 
to  be  inseparable  from  a stamp  plan — to 
offer  more  stamps  than  the  other  fellows 
are  giving  is  apparent,  one  of  the  stores 
which  distribute  the  new  stamps  having 
announced  that  it  would  give  a double 
quantity  of  them  on  purchases  made  be- 
fore noon! 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  of  the  stores 
in  question  announce  that  they  will  give 
the  old  kind  of  trading  stamps  to  such 
customers  as  prefer  them.  As  we  stated 
last  week,  however,  it  is  understood  that 
when  a sufficient  quantity  of  the  new 
stamps  are  in  circulation  the  old  kind  will 
be  discontinued  and  the  stamp  concern 
will  cease  to  issue  stamps  redeemable  in 
its  own  premiums. 
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Best  Kinds  of  Approval 

The  ability  to  recognize  evidences  of  apprecia- 1 
tion,  even  though  formal  expressions  of  approval  C( 
are  vouchsafed  but  rarely  by  superiors,  is  a de-  I 
cided  help  to  the  conscientious  employee. 

Many  employees  feel  at  times  that  their  I 
work  is  not  appreciated.  And  it  is  true  i ai 
that  employers  too  often  forget  to  give  the  J ol 
credit  that  is  due.  Nevertheless,  the  wise  f 
employee  will  not  become  discouraged  even  J 11 
if  his  best  work  frequently  seems  to  go  un-  i 1 
noticed. 

I fi 

The  real  evidences  of  appreciation  are  j ' 
not  words  spoken  with  the  purpose  of  > 
showing  approval.  Nor  do  such  evidences  ' 
necessarily  take  a pecuniary  form,  as  some  j 
might  suppose  that  we  are  about  to  sug-  ) , 
gest.  A raise  in  salary,  a bonus  or  a 
gift,  is,  indeed,  an  unmistakable  form  of  j 
appreciation — unless,  of  course,  the  raise  : 
is  given,  as  has  been  done  in  extreme 
cases,  in  the  attempt  to  nullify  a contract,  i 
But  the  efficient  employee  can  surely  recall  i 
many  incidents,  many  remarks  casually  let  j 
fall,  which  show  more  frankly  and  unmis- 
takably than  any  premeditated  or  formal 
speech  the  favorable  light  in  which  his 
work  is  regarded. 

Besides'  this,  much  of  the  satisfaction 
in  work  well  done  comes  not  from  with- 
out but  from  within.  “The  man  who 
has  worked  hard,  and  done  his  best,  feels 
relieved  and  gay,”  says  Emerson ; and  per- 
haps there  is  no  pleasure  equal  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  performed  some-  1 
stunt,  accomplished  a difficult  task,  or  car- 
ried sustained  effort  to  a successful  con-  ■! 
elusion. 

It  is  well  to  bear  these  facts  in  mind,  SO' 
that  they  will  come  promptly  to  the  sur- 
face when  our  well-meaning,  but  mis-  - 
guided,  friends  tell  us  “what  a shame  it  is  I 
that  our  work  is  not  more  appreciated.” 

It  is  well  to  remember,  too,  that  those  who 
can  work  hard  only  when  praised  are  usu- 
ally shortsighted  in  other  ways,  and  that 
if  their  wish  to  be  constantly  patted  on  > 
the  back  were  fulfilled  they  would  soon 
come  to  grief,  since  they  would  see  little 
or  no  reason  for  making  themselves  more 
efficient. 

Appreciation,  in  fact,  is  a sword — very 
useful  if  we  grasp  it  by  the  hilt,  but  hurt-  : 
ful  if  we  take  hold  of  it  by  the  blade.  And, 
as  the  hilt  offers  just  one  point  of  contact,.  ; 
so  appreciation  should  be  desired  only  in  1 
a limited  degree.  Even  if  we  had  all  the 
appreciation  we  could  demand  and  even, 
more,  to-day,  it  would  amount  to  little  or 
nothing  to-morrow;  for  it  is  what  we  are- 
capable  of  doing,  not  merely  what  we  have 
done,  that  makes  us  truly  valuable. 

Consideration  of  these  suggestions  will 
help  many  an  employee  to  keep  on  work- 
ing in  the  way  that  is  best  for  himself,  ; 
and  for  others.  At  the  same  time,  we 
strongly  advise  employers  to  show  due 
recognition  of  good  work,  and  to  show  it 
not  in  a perfunctory,  listless  or  artificial 
manner,  but  in  such  a manner  as  will  pro- 
duce the  best  results. 
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Week  in  the  Trade 

Concise  Outline  of  Conditions  in  Lead- 
ing Dry  Goods  Lines 

The  continued  advance  in  raw  cotton 
and  consequent  telegraphic  withdrawal  of 
offers  of  goods  made  by  mail  have  been 
important  features  of  the  week.  High  as 
the  price  of  the  staple  had  soared,  it  has 
reached  still  greater  altitudes,  the  price 
for  spot  cotton  of  the  Middling  Uplands 
grade  in  New  York  exceeding  I8V2  cents, 
thus  giving  decided  color  to  the  recent 
predictions  that  cotton  would  go  to  20 
cents. 

With  no  let-up  in  the  demand,  with 
cost  of  dyes  still  exorbitant,  and  with  pro- 
duction curtailed  by  shortage  of  labor,  cot- 
ton fabrics  took  a further  jump  this  week. 
In  the  branded  lines  prints,  ginghams, 
bleached  muslins,  cambrics,  nainsooks  and 
wide  sheetings  were  moved  upward. 

New  Prices  on  Cottons 

The  advance  in  prints  is  from  i/2  cent 
to  a cent  a yard,  according  to  color.  Staple 
ginghams  went  up  i/2  cent  a yard  and 
were  then  placed  “at  value,”  which  meant 
that  the  new  prices  might  be  boosted  im- 
mediately. Many  plants  are  selling  dress 
ginghams  from  stock  only ; that  is,  no  or- 
ders are  accepted  for  future  delivery.  The 
wide  sheetings  were  advanced  on  a basis 
of  21/9  cents  a yard  on  10-4  bleached. 

The  stiffer  prices  for  gray  goods  have 
not  affected  the  demand.  In  sympathy 
with  their  movement,  Southern  brown  cot- 
tons advanced  on  an  average  i/g  cent  a 
yard.  The  outing  flannels  handled  by  a 
prominent  concern  are  sold  up  for  the 
balance  of  the  year. 

Central  West  Prosperous 

One  condition  that  gives  added  force  to 
the  upward  movement  is  the  prosperity 
prevailing  in  the  Central  West.  In  a num- 
ber of  large  centers  visited  by  an  Econ- 
omist representative  this  week  all  of  the 
retail  stores  were  thronged  with  custom- 
ers, and  outside  of  many  manufacturing 
plants  were  signs  making  a bid  for  opera- 
tives. Money  is  also  being  poured  into 
the  South,  as  the  high  prices  for  cotton  off- 
set the  limited  size  of  the  crop. 

Merchants  here  from  the  Pacific  North- 
west are  less  optimistic  in  their  reports, 
stating  that  while  labor  is  well  employed 
wages  have  not  been  advanced,  and  pros- 
perity is,  therefore,  confined  to  the  fav- 
ored few. 

Dress  Goods  and  Silks 

Large  corporations  producing  wool 
and  worsted  dress  goods  show  no  desire  to 
take  any  orders  on  to-day’s  market,  as 
they  feel  assured  of  higher  prices  later 

on. 

Similarly,  in  the  silk  field  large  pro- 
ducers continue  to  restrict  sales,  and  are 
particularly  careful  not  to  allow  any  oper- 
ator to  buy  large  quantities  of  their 
product. 

Rug  Auction  Coming 

The  announcement  of  an  auction  of 
rugs  and  carpets  by  one  of  the  largest 


producers  in  this  country,  to  be  held  on 
Oct.  30,  is  not  only  of  importance  in  itself, 
but  it  also  fixes  the  date  for  the  spring 
opening  on  floor-coverings.  The  prices 
realized  will  be  noted  with  keen  interest, 
in  view  of  the  high  quotations  on  rugs  and 
carpet  now  prevailing. 

In  the  knit-goods  field  attention  has  be- 
gun to  center  on  the  opening  of  goods  for 
fall  1917,  which  will  quickly  follow  Elec- 
tion Day.  Prices  will  show  a decided  ad- 
vance. 

Dresses  and  Coats  Active 

For  dresses  and  separate  coats  the  de- 
mand continues  active.  Orders  show  a 
preponderance  of  the  higher  grades, 
despite  the  increased  cost.  The  way  in 
which  dress  business  has  held  up  has  oc- 
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Sets  More  Elaborate 

The  tendency  toward  more  decorative  effects  in 
women’s  neckwear  is  exemplified  in  this  set  of 
striped  chiffon  with  soutache  braiding  and  ball 
trimmings.  From  Cobden,  Scott  Co. 

casioned  general  surprise,  and  the  opin- 
ion is  entertained  that  dresses  will  sell 
freely  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
season. 

Considerable  attention  is  now  being 
given,  both  by  manufacturers  and  distrib- 
uters, to  dresses  of  sport  type  for  win- 
ter resort  wear.  Lingerie  dresses  and 
other  sheer  garments  suitable  for  South- 
ern resort  wear  are  also  being  offered. 
Waists  of  similar  character  are  being 
brought  out,  but  with  the  lessened  call  for 
suits  waists  are  naturally  in  lessened  de- 
mand. 

For  Christmas  Trade 

Waists,  underwear  and  corsets,  suit- 
ably boxed,  are  now  being  stocked  by  re- 
tailers for  Christmas  period  selling.  Simi- 
larly, due  to  the  increasing  tendency  to 
make  Christmas  gifts  of  a practical  na- 
ture, fur  pieces  of  all  kinds,  including  chil- 
dren’s furs,  are  being  freely  purchased. 

The  newest  feature  in  millinery  is  the 
adoption  of  white  hatter’s  plush. 


Carpet  Auction  Oct.  30 

Coming  Event  Fixes  Date  of  Spring  Opening 
in  Rugs,  Etc. 

With  the  announcement  of  an  auction 
sale  by  the  Alexander  Smith  & Sons  Car- 
pet Co.,  all  uncertainty  as  to  the  date  of 
the  spring  opening  in  the  floorcovering 
trade  is  removed. 

The  sale  is  scheduled  to  begin  on  Mon- 
day, Oct.  30,  and,  as  usual,  it  will  be  a big 
affair,  the  offering  comprising  some  90,000 
bales  of  rugs  and  carpets. 

In  view  of  the  prevailing  high  cost  of 
raw  materials  and  of  the  scarcity  of  some 
of  them,  unusual  interest  is  already  ex- 
pressed in  the  prices  the  various  lines  will 
bring.  Those  prices  will,  undoubtedly, 
govern  the  market,  at  least  during  the 
opening  week. 

With  Oct.  30  as  the  date  for  the  sale 
the  majority  of  floorcovering  buyers  will 
find  it  possible  to  attend  and  return  home 
in  time  to  vote  at  the  coming  election.  It 
had  been  feared  that  the  opening  would 
interfere  with  the  plans  of  many  buyers 
who  wished  to  participate  in  the  nation’s 
choice  of  an  executive,  but  it  now  becomes 
evident  that,  except  in  a few  cases,  no  such 
difficulty  will  be  experienced. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  one  re- 
sult of  the  date  selection  will  be  an  in- 
creased volume  of  business  for  the  road- 
men, most  of  whom  will  start  for  their 
territory  immediately  after  Election  Day. 
This  expected  increase  of  sales  will,  of 
course,  be  due  to  the  short  stay  which  buy- 
ers will  make  in  the  New  York  market. 

High-Class  Fittings 

Attractive  Features  of  Paducah  (Ky.)  Concern’s 
New  Store 

The  new  store  of  J.  A.  Rudy  & Sons,  Paducah, 
Ky.,  has  just  been  opened  to  the  public.  It  con- 
sists of  four  stories  and  basement.  An  inter- 
esting feature  is  that  part  of  the  new  building 
is  occupied  by  the  Rhodes-Burford  Co.,  a furni- 
ture and  housefurnishing  concern,  and  there  is  a 
physical  connection  between  the  two  stores. 

In  the  basement  of  the  Rudy  store  are  located 
the  domestics,  blankets  and  other  heavy  dry 
goods,  together  with  men’s  shoes.  On  the  main 
floor  are  fancy  goods,  dress  accessories,  dress 
fabrics,  trimmings  and  women’s  and  children’s 
shoes. 

On  the  second  floor,  which  is  devoted  to 
women’s,  misses’  and  children’s  ready-to-wear  and 
millinery,  the  walls  are  in  green  and  the  wood- 
work in  white,  while  the  floor  is  carpeted  in  green 
and  large  wall  mirrors  enhance  the  general  ap- 
pearance. 

On  the  floor,  too,  there  are  two  attractive  rest- 
rooms. One  is  furnished  in  white  and  gold,  with 
rugs  and  draperies  in  old  rose.  The  other  has 
willow  furniture,  with  blue  cretonne  upholstery, 
the  draperies  and  rugs  being  also  in  blue.  In  the 
rear  of  the  second  floor  is  a beauty  parlor,  in- 
cluding two  treatment  rooms,  a manicure  room 
and  a lavatory.  The  alteration  rooms  are  also 
located  on  the  second  floor. 

On  the  third  floor  are  the  draperies,  curtains, 
trunks,  etc.  On  the  fourth  floor,  which  is  devoted 
largely  to  reserve  stock,  there  are  a rest-room 
and  a lunchroom  for  the  employees. 

4 

After  two  months’  confinement  to  his  home  by 
illness,  during  which  he  underwent  a severe 
surgical  operation,  Richard  Cole,  head  of  the 
white  goods  and  other  departments  with  P.  K. 
Wilson  & Son,  132  Fifth  Avenue,  is  back  at  his 
post.  Mr.  Cole,  we  are  glad  to  report,  expects 
soon  to  be  in  his  usual  good  health. 
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105  AND  107  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


On  Monday,  October  30th 

at  10.00  A.  M.  and  following  days  we  will  offer  at 


through 

WILMERDING,  MORRIS  & MITCHELL 

At  105  and  107  Fifth  Avenue 


OUR  STOCK  CONSISTING  OF  ABOUT 


Axminster,  Velvet  and  Tapestry 

RUGS  and  CARPETINGS 


on  a credit  of  4%  1 0 days  from  March  1 st,  1917 

Anticipation  permitted  at  rate  of  6%  per  annum 

Samples  will  be  ready  for  inspection  October  24th 


Alexander  Smith  & Sons  Carpet  Co. 


October  21,  1916 
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French  Silk  Card 

Colors  for  Spring  as  Selected  by  Well- 
Known  Paris  Concern 

As  we  pointed  out  last  week,  similarity 
of  views  as  to  the  colors  likely  to  be  fa- 
vored for  the  spring  season  is  apparent 
on  examination  of  the  special  card  just 
issued  by  the  Textile  Color  Card  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  spring 
silk  card  of  -J.  Claude  Freres  & Co.,  Paris. 
A review  of  the  Textile  Color  Card  Asso- 
ciation’s selections  was  presented  in  last 
week’s  Economist,  with  the  notice  that 
we  would  comment  on  the  French  card  in 
this  issue. 

Incidentally,  we  misstated  the  price  of 
the  American  card.  The  standard  card  of 
the  Textile  Color  Card  Association  sells 
for  $1.50,  delivered;  but  the  price  of  the 
special  card  showing  selections  for  spring 
is  $1.05,  delivered. 

Purples  Are  Prominent 

The  J.  Claude  Freres  & Co.  card  con- 
tains 66  colors,  suitable  for  use  in  milli- 
nery, as  well  as  in  silks  and  allied  fabrics. 
It  includes  three  sets  of  purples,  and  opens 
with  the  most  important  of  these : a series 
of  six  tones,  beginning  with  a pale  lilac 
and  deepening  through  a royal  purple  to 
a very  deep  violet.  The  second  shade,  a 
deeper  tone  of  the  lilac,  has  been  adopted 
by  one  of  the  millinery  houses  in  Paris. 
The  deep  violet  has  been  accepted  as  a con- 
trasting color  in  millinery. 

The  second  set  of  purples  is  of  a de- 
cidedly grayish  cast  and  might  be  classed 
as  faded  wistarias.  This  set  consists  of 
three  tones,  light,  medium  and  dark. 

The  third  series  includes  a reddish  pur- 
ple and  two  very  dark  plums,  the  deeper 
of  these  being  practically  black. 

Beige  and  Beaver 

The  second  column  of  the  French  card 
shows  six  tones,  ranging  from  a very  pale 
ecru  through  beige  tones  to  beavers.  The 
second  tone,  or  the  lighter  beige,  has  been 
a summer  favorite  in  gloves,  shoes, 
hosiery,  millinery  and  dresses. 

In  the  fifth  column  there  is  a second 
series  of  browns,  consisting  of  a light  soft 
tan,  a medium  tone  of  the  same  color  and 
a tobacco  brown.  To  the  latter  has  been 
given  the  old-time  name  of  Mordore. 

Three  Sets  of  Blues 

There  are  three  series  of  blues.  The 
first  of  these  consists  of  six  grayish  blues. 
The  lightest  have  about  the  depth  of  a 
sky  blue.  The  fourth  and  fifth  are  on  the 
order  of  duck  blues  and  the  sixth  is  a very 
dark  tone  of  the  same  cast. 

In  the  next  set  of  blues  there  are  also 
six  shades.  The  first  two  are  respectively 
a light  and  a dark  cornflower.  The  third 
and  fourth  are  navies.  The  fifth  and  sixth 
are  very  deep  midnights  or  crow’s-wings. 

The  presentation  of  this  series  indi- 
cates that  blues  are  still  viewed  with  fa- 
vor in  Paris.  Moreover,  our  Paris  office 
states  in  the  letter  on  page  11  of  this 
week’s  Garment  Section  that  light  blues 
are  particularly  well  thought  of  in  the 
world’s  fashion  originating  center. 

The  third  set  consists  of  three  green- 


ish or  water  blues,  the  deepest  of  which 
does  not  exceed  a medium  tone. 

Red  is  represented  by  four  series.  The 
first  consists  of  three  staple  pinks.  The 
second  series  is  made  up  of  six  raspberry 
and  rose  tones,  the  darkest  being  a deep 
American  beauty  shade. 

Then  come  three  fuchsias,  the  darkest 
approximating  a burgundy.  The  fourth 
red  series  consists  of  three  old-rose  shades, 
the  darkest  being  a dull  egg-plant. 

Grays  and  Greens 

Immediately  following  the  pinks  are 
six  grays,  ranging  from  pearl  to  smoke. 
Liberal  selections  from  colors  of  this  class 
have  been  made  by  Paris  milliners  and  im- 
ported into  this  country. 

There  are  also  three  greenish  grays, 
two  of  these  being  light  and  the  third  me- 
dium. 

Of  greens  there  are  only  three,  these 
being  a Russian,  a hunter’s  and  a bottle 
green. 

Yellow  is  represented  by  three  soft 
tones,  a citron  and  two  chartreuses. 
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Have  Two  Stores 

Asheville  (N.  C.)  Concern  Establishes  Branch 

in  Wilmington,  Occupying  Three  Floors 

The  officers  of  the  Bon  Marche,  Asheville,  N. 
C.,  have  sold  the  stock  of  the  C.  W.  Polvogt  Co., 
Wilmington,  N.  C.,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  carpet  department,  they  purchased  last 
August.  They  have  now  established  the  Bon 
Marche,  Inc.,  in  the  former  Polvogt  premises  as  a 
permanent  concern,  handling  dry  goods,  ready-to- 
wear  and  millinery.  The  premises,  which  consist 
of  main  floor,  with  mezzanine,  the  second  floor 
and  the  basement,  have  been  remodeled,  and  on 
each  floor  new  fixtures  have  been  installed.  The 
improvements  will  also  include  a passenger  ele- 
vator and  a telephone  system. 

The  officers  of  both  of  the  Bon  Marches  are : 
President,  S.  Lipinsky;  vice-president,  S.  W. 
Lipinsky;  treasurer,  Morris  Lipinsky;  secretary, 
Louis  Lipinsky.  Louis  Lipinsky  is  in  charge  of 
the  Wilmington  branch  and  Morris  Lipinsky  is 
now  engaged  in  perfecting  its  system. 
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Buy  Store  in  Peekskill 

Brooklyn  Department  Heads  to  Run  Own 
Business  Near  New  York 

Otto  Vogt  and  Louis  Isaacs  have  acquired 
the  business  known  as  the  Wolff  Department 
Store,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Vogt  was  associated 
for  twenty-eight  years  with  the  H.  Batterman 
Co.,  Brooklyn,  being  for  sixteen  years  buyer  of 
men’s  furnishings  and  women’s  and  children’s 
underwear  and  hosiery.  Mr.  Isaacs  was  for  fif- 
teen years  with  the  Batterman  Co.,  as  buyer  of 
jewelry,  umbrellas,  gloves,  notions,  toilet  articles, 
leather  goods  and  art  embroideries. 

With  their  long  experience  both  members  of 
the  concern  are  particularly  well  equipped  for 
conducting  a dry  goods  store  and  have  every 
right  to  look  for  success  in  their  new  venture. 
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New  Coat  Concern 

The  Fried-Biederman  Co.  is  a new  concern  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  will  manufacture  medium- 
priced  coats  for  women  and  misses.  The  officers 
are:  President,  Eugene  Fried;  vice-president,  A. 
Frankel;  secretary  and  treasurer,  A.  Biederman. 

The  concern  will  be  located  in  a modern  three- 
story  and  basement  building  of  fireproof  con- 
struction, and  at  the  start  will  have  six  traveling 
men,  viz.:  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  A.  Frankel; 
Iowa,  Archie  A.  Weiss;  the  Northwest,  J.  D. 
Smith;  Michigan,  S.  Kraus;  Ohio,  S.  Schackman; 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  A.  Schaubuth. 


Merchants’  Short  Course 

To  Be  Held  in  February  by  the  Economist 
Training  School 

So  many  subscribers  and  others  interested  in 
retailing  having  expressed  themselves  as  profiting 
greatly  by  the  Merchants’  Short  Course  and  Con- 
ference held  by  the  Economist  Training  School 
last  July,  our  readers  will  learn  with  decided  in- 
terest that  a similar  opportunity  for  obtaining 
valuable  ideas  will  present  itself  early  in  the  com- 
ing year. 

This  coming  Merchants’  Short  Course  and  Con- 
ference will  extend  over  two  weeks,  beginning  on 
the  morning  of  Feb.  19  and  closing  on  March  3. 


Adopts  Eight-Hour  Day 

Nine  to  Six  the  New  Hours  of  Tacoma  Store, 
Except  Saturdays 

Beginning  with  this  week,  Sunday  being  the 
concern’s  fourteenth  anniversary,  McCormack 
Bros.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  adopted  an  eight-hour  day. 
The  store  now  opens  at  9 instead  of  at  8 a.  m.  and 
closes  at  6 p.  m.  every  day,  with  the  exception  of 
Saturday. 

The  concern  also  expresses  the  hope  that  ere 
long  it  will  succeed  in  developing  a plan  by  which 
the  employees’  working  hours  on  Saturdays  will 
be  reduced  to  eight. 
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Adds  Second  Annex 

Cleland-Simpson  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  Purchases 
Adjoining  Buitding 

Additional  floorspace  has  been  provided  for 
the  Cleland-Simpson  Co.,  proprietors  of  the  Globe 
Store,  Scranton,  Pa.,  by  the  concern’s  purchase  of 
premises  adjoining  its  six-story,  100  x 150  ft. 
building  and  its  present  annex  of  25  x 150  ft.  The 
new  addition  also  measures  25  x 150  ft. 

When  the  improvements  now  planned  have  been 
completed  and  this  new  annex  is  connected  up 
with  the  store,  the  Cleland-Simpson  Co.  will  have 
a total  space  of  nearly  120,000  sq.  ft. 
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Guests  of  Firm’s  Head 

Employees  of  Wilmington  (Del.)  Store  Par- 
ticipate in  Double  Celebration 

The  store  of  Lippincott  & Co.,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  rebuilt  after  being  greatly  damaged  by  fire, 
was  reopened  on  Thursday  of  last  week. 

In  commemoration  of  this  event,  as  well  as 
of  C.  A.  Lippincott’s  seventy-sixth  birthday,  the 
200  employees  were  the  guests  of  the  concern  at  a 
banquet,  held  on  the  store’s  second  floor.  On  the 
conclusion  of  the  dinner  three  hearty  cheers  were 
given  to  the  host.  Mr.  Lippincott  responded  with 
an  expression  of  his  appreciation  of  the  good-will 
of  his  associates.  Vocal  and  instrumental  music 
followed,  and  dancing  was  also  enjoyed. 
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During  the  week  of  the  spring  opening  in  floor- 
coverings  the  Carpet  Association  of  America  will 
hold  its  customary  semi-annual  banquet.  The 
date  selected  is  Nov.  1;  the  place  is  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

The  Hardwick  & Magee  Co.,  which,  with  its 
predecessors,  has  maintained  New  York  sales- 
rooms for  the  last  26  years  at  874  Broadway, 
has  leased  much  larger  quarters  on  the  seventh 
floor  of  25  Madison  Avenue. 

Having  recently  undergone  a serious  opera- 
tion, Miss  Dora  M.  Cary,  for  many  years  head 
of  the  women’s  neckwear,  veiling  and  ribbon  de- 
partments of  Lord  & Taylor,  has  been  given  an 
extended  vacation,  in  order  that  she  may  re- 
cuperate. 

Malvin  S.  Cohen,  for  the  last  seven  years  one 
of  the  New  York  resident  buyers  for  Leon  Fell- 
man,  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  the  Krauss  Co.,  Ltd., 
of  that  city,  has  opened  a buying  office  at  7 West 
Twenty-ninth  Street.  He  will  specialize  in 
women’s  ready-to-wear. 
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Important  Announcement 


SPECIAL  RUG  OFFERINGS 


WILL  BE  MADE 
AT  OUR 


NEW  YORK  SALESROOMS 
130-132  FIFTH  AVENUE 


BEGINNING 


MONDAY,  7.30  A.  M. 
OCTOBER  30th,  1916 


We  Reserve  the  Right  to  Withdraw  These 
Offerings  Without  Notice  After  the  Above  Date 


Stephen  Sanford  & Sons,  Inc. 

Known  for  nearly  a Century  as  Manufacturers  of  High  Grade  Rugs  and  Carpets 

130-132  Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  18th  St.,  New  York 


521  Washington  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

833  Market  Street 
San  Francisco 
California 


34  S.  Fifth  Avenue 
Chicago 

608  First  Ave.,  North 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

311  Pine  St. 
Portland,  Oregon 


704  Washington  Ave. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Deem  Building 
167-169  Griswold  St. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


October  21,  1916 
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Short  Session  May  Bring  Radical  Laws 

Industrial  Legislation  and  Changes  in  Railroad  Control  Chief  Features  of 
Program — Compulsory  Arbitration  Bill  Ground  for  Bitter  Struggle 

(By  the  Economist’s  Correspondent) 


Washington,  Oct.  18,  1916 — It  is  now 
pretty  well  settled  that  the  short  session 
of  Congress,  when  it  convenes  on  Dec.  4, 
will  be  called  upon  to  consider  a program 
of  industrial  legislation.  The  idea  is  to 
supplement  the  Adamson  lawr,  which  was 
enacted  under  the  threat  of  a railroad 
strike. 

This,  it  is  believed,  will  be  about  all 
that  Congress  will  seriously  attempt  to 
consider  during  its  closing  session.  Never- 
theless, many  developments  may  arise  to 
crowd  the  three  months  with  possibilities 
of  radical  legislation.  Especially  may  the 
two  or  three  laws,  or  amendments  to  ex- 
isting laws,  that  are  expected  to  issue  out 
of  the  deliberations  prove  to  be  of  this 
character. 

Railway  Situation  Dynamic 

The  railroad  situation  will,  of  neces- 
sity, hold  the  center  of  the  stage,  and  the 
conflict  between  Federal  and  State  author- 
ity that  has  been  growing  every  year 
more  acute  may  be  brought  to  a direct  is- 
sue, resulting  in  some  now  unperceived 
legislation  on  the  subject. 

Two  important  meetings,  both  of 
which  will  have  a direct  bearing  on  legis- 
lation, are  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington next  month.  The  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Association  of  Railway 
Commissioners  begins  on  Nov.  14,  just  six 
days  in  advance  of  the  convening  by  Sena- 
tor Newlands  of  the  joint  committee  of 
Congress,  which  is  to  investigate  the 
whole  railroad  situation. 

State  Commissioners  on  Edge 

The  State  Commissioners  see  the  ad- 
vance of  the  federal  authority  and  the  con- 
sequent decline  of  their  own  power.  They 
are  avowedly  coming  to  fight  against  any 
further  encroachment  on  what  they  re- 
gard as  their  special  domain.  In  a state- 
ment issued  to-day,  the  chairman  of  the 
State  Commissioners  says : 

Those  who  are  advocating  the  centralization 
of  regulation  in  the  agencies  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment will  have  their  views  fully  and  ably  pre- 
sented to  the  Congressional  committee  by  the 
powerful  and  well  organized  influences  that  are 
behind  this  movement.  Those  of  our  member- 
ship who  believe  in  joint  federal  and  State 
regulation  of  railroads  should  discharge  their 
grave  responsibilities  by  presenting  to  the  com- 
mittee all  the  facts  showing  the  good  work  which 
has  already  been  done  by  the  federal  and  State 
commissions,  should  unite  to  defeat  any  vicious 
or  unwise  legislation  which  may  be  proposed,  and 
should  aid  in  the  promotion  of  any  proposed  legis- 
lation which  is  likely  to  make  such  regulation 
more  efficient,  and  should  cordially  co-operate  with 
the  committee  and  with  Congress  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

Issue  Clearly  Drawn 

Directly  involved  in  the  big  general 
question  of  Government  control  and  regu- 
lation of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 
which  the  Newlands  committee  is  required 
to  investigate,  is  this  question  as  to 


whether  the  present  public  policy  of  a dual 
system  of  regulation,  State  and  federal, 
shall  be  changed  to  a public  policy  of  ex- 
clusive federal  control  both  for  State  and 
for  interstate  affairs.  The  issue  is  now 
squarely  before  the  country,  and,  as  stated, 
it  is  believed  the  Congressional  commit- 
tee will  endeavor  to  meet  it  with  some 
form  of  definite  recommendation. 

What  Railroads  Desire 

The  railroads  have  about  prepared 
their  case  and  will  lay  it  before  the  New- 
lands commission  when  it  meets  next 
month.  They  will  urge  three  principal 
and  radical  changes: 

1 —  A centralization  of  control  of  all 
common  carriers  in  the  hands  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

2 —  The  removal  of  power  from  the 
States  in  all  matters  relating  to  rates  or 
regulations  where  such  may  in  any  way 
affect  rates. 

3 —  Federal  control  of  railroad  security 
issues. 

The  carriers  will  also  advocate  a reor- 
ganization of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  along  regional  lines,  with 
subordinate  district  commissions  or 
branches,  in  order  that  local  conditions 
may  receive  prompt  and  due  considera- 
tion. 

The  question  of  federal  versus  State 
control  has  already  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a referendum  by  one  of  the  large 
industrial  organizations  of  the  country, 
each  member  being  asked  to  answer  speci- 
fically whether  or  not  he  or  his  association 
favors  exclusive  federal  control  or  regu- 
lation of  common  carriers,  as  against  the 
present  dual  system. 

For  Compulsory  Arbitration 

The  big  feature  of  the  winter,  how- 
ever, is  expected  to  be  the  attempt  to  pass 
a compulsory  industrial  disputes  law. 
Alignments  are  already  forming  on  this 
issue,  and  the  indications  are  that  one 
of  the  stormiest  contests  that  Congress 
has  staged  in  a long  time  will  develop  out 
of  this  situation. 

Studying  Canada’s  Law 

Those  who  are  pushing  this  phase  of 
the  program  will  work  for  the  enactment 
of  a law  patterned  somewhat  after  the 
Canadian  Industrial  Disputes  Investiga- 
tion Act  of  1907.  This  Canadian  statute 
came  in  for  much  discussion  during  the 
hearings  that  preceded  the  enactment  of 
the  Adamson  law  and  those  who  advocate 
compulsory  arbitration  consider  it  a fair 
example  of  this  type  of  legislation. 

It  provides  that  whenever  any  dispute 
exists  between  an  employer  and  any  of 
his  employees  and  the  parties  thereto  are 
unable  to  adjust  it,  either  of  the  parties 
to  the  dispute  may  make  application  to 
the  Minister  at  Ottawa  for  the  appoint- 


ment of  a board  to  which  the  dispute  will 
be  referred. 

No  Strike  Before  Inquiry 

The  law  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  em- 
ployer to  declare  or  cause  a lockout,  or 
for  any  employee  to  go  on  strike,  on  ac- 
count of  any  dispute  prior  to  or  during  a 
reference  of  such  dispute  to  a board  of 
conciliation  and  investigation.  In  other 
words,  no  strike  can  be  declared  before 
the  controversy  has  been  referred  to  a 
government  investigation.  Severe  penal- 
ties, of  fine  and  of  imprisonment,  are  pro- 
vided for  any  violation  of  this  section. 

Another  provision  of  the  Canadian 
law,  which  is  regarded  as  important  to 
both  sides,  compels  both  employers  and 
employees  to  give  at  least  thirty  days’ 
notice  of  an  intended  change  affecting  con- 
ditions of  employment  with  respect  to 
wages  or  hours  of  labor. 

While  the  findings  of  the  commission 
that  may  be  appointed  to  hear  the  dispute 
are  not  binding  on  the  contending  parties 
unless  both  sides  have  previously  signed 
an  agreement  to  that  effect,  the  force  of 
public  opinion  is  counted  on  to  compel 
acceptance. 

Opposed  by  Labor 

What  is  desired  here  is  a law,  appli- 
cable to  all  industries,  that  will  prevent  a 
strike  or  a lockout  before  the  dispute  is 
submitted  to  an  investigation  and  a possi- 
ble arbitration.  This  proposal,  however, 
is  bitterly  opposed  by  labor  leaders,  who 
claim  that  it  would  operate,  or  could  be 
made  to  operate,  in  favor  of  the  employ- 
ers and  against  the  employees. 

Here  is  where  the  fight  will  come  be- 
tween the  two  forces,  with  the  final  out- 
come at  this  time  very  much  in  doubt. 

To  Drop  Baggage  Valuation 

Baggage  value  declarations  will  be 
abolished  by  the  railroads  in  Central 
Freight  Association  territory  on  Dec.  1. 
The  carriers  in  that  section  have  an- 
nounced that  their  schedules  requiring 
this  valuation  will  then  be  withdrawn. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  so-called 
Cummins’  law,  which  required  this  bur- 
densome valuation,  was  amended  during 
the  last  session  of  Congress  so  as  to  nul- 
lify this  feature,  the  roads  have  been  slow 
to  discontinue  the  practice  of  requiring 
the  traveler  to  give  the  value  of  his  bag- 
gage. 

Some  of  the  railroads,  it  is  intimated, 
do  not  propose  to  discontinue  their  tariffs 
on  this  point,  because  of  the  extra  revenue 
derived  from  excess  valuations.  This  can 
legally  be  continued  if  the  carriers  so  de- 
sire, although  it  is  rather  expected  that 
the  great  majority  will  follow  the  lead  of 
the  Eastern  carriers  and  reinstate  the  old 
rules  which  allow  the  traveler  to  check  his 
baggage  without  declaration  of  value. 

A.  A.  C. 
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Community  Plate  in  ihe  H ome 
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A FEW  DISTINGUISHED 
PATRONS  of 
COMMUNITY  PLATE 

( By  Permission) 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont, 

New  York 

Hon.  Mrs.  Beresford, 
London 

Baroness  de  Meyer. 

New  York 

Mrs.  James  B.  Haggin, 

New  York 

Mrs.  Oliver  Harriman. 

New  York 

Baroness  Huard, 

Paris 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Havemeyer, 

New  York 

Mrs.  Robert  Jordan, 

Boston 

Mrs.  Honore  Palmer, 
Chicago 

Princess  Troubetzkoy, 

New  York 

Mrs.  James  Viles, 

Chicago 

Mrs.  Reginald  C.  Vanderbilt, 
New  York 


Photographed  by  Permission 
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DINING  ROOM  of  MRS.  HONORE  PALMER 


Mrs.  Palmer,  leader  of  Chicago’s  younger  social  set,  was  Miss  Grace 
C.  Brown,  and  is  the  daughter-in-law  of  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer. 
The  Sheraton  design  in  Community  Plate  is  used  on  her  dining  table. 


Whether  one  rejoices  in  a dining  room  furnished  with  veri- 
table antiques,  or  cunningly  secures  her  effects  with  the  more 
accessible  furniture  of  to-day — the  “ Sheraton  ” Community 
Plate  distinctly  belongs.  A chest  containing  a complete 
outfit  for  the  table  can  be  bought  at  prices  ranging  from 
$50.00  to  $300.00.  Or  in  individual  sets;  for  instance , 
teaspoons  $5.00  the  dozen. 


At  your  service  for  50  years. 

ONEIDA  COMMUNITY,  Ltd.,  Oneida,  N Y. 


October  21,  1916 
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Extra  Advertising  for  Table  Silverware 

How  Buyer  Can  Prevent  His  Department  from  Being  Overshadowed  by  Big 
Neighbors — Co-operative  Work  Which  Will  Prove  Mutually  Profitable 


Among  the  table  silverware  buyer’s 
problems  is  that  of  getting  proper  exploi- 
tation for  his  department. 

His  sales  possibilities,  as  compared 
with  the  total  sales  of  the  store,  are  small, 
yet  his  profit  is  good  and  his  goods  attract 
a fine  class  of  customers.  As  is  always  the 
case  with  a department  of  limited  sales 
total,  however,  the  big  departments  of  the 
store  are  apt  to  overshadow  it. 

Can  Get  Good  Location 

As  a general  thing  the  head  of  the  table 
silverware  does  not  have  so  much  difficulty 
in  getting  a proper  location  for  his  de- 
partment. 

Table  silverware  takes  up  very  little 
room.  It  is  attractive;  it  is  recognized 
as  “eye-value”  merchandise,  and  not  the 
sort  of  merchandise  that  goes  on  the  shop- 
ping list.  The  merchants  and  merchan- 
dise managers,  therefore,  are  usually  will- 
ing to  give  the  department  the  small  space 
it  requires  in  a prominent  position  on  the 
main  floor. 

Attracts  Store’s  Customers 

Once  the  location  is  secured,  the  buyer 
can  do  much  to  keep  the  department  promi- 
nently before  the  people  who  enter  the 
store.  For  example,  a display  of  silver- 
ware in  an  electrically  lighted  glass  coun- 
ter, particularly  if  the  goods  are  displayed 
against  a dark  velvet  background,  will 
attract  the  attention  of  any  home-loving 
woman. 

To  Get  Publicity  Is  the  Problem 

The  buyer’s  real  difficulties  begin  when 
he  tries  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
public  in  general. 

In  a previous  article  in  this  series,  in 
dealing  witlpthe  question  of  how  to  obtain 
window  displays  for  silverware,  we  pointed 


Two-Piece  Baby  Set 

The  attractive  box  adds  to  the  set’s  value  as  a 
gift. 

out  that  while  it  is  possible  to  obtain  win- 
dow space  for  silverware  exclusively  only 
once  or  twice  a year  by  securing  the  co- 
operation of  other  departments  the  silver- 
ware head  can  get  his  goods  shown  to  the 
public  quite  frequently. 

Work  for  Newspaper  Advertising 

The  problem  of  getting  publicity  for 
silverware  is  very  similar  to  that  regard- 

Editor’s  Note. — This  is  the  sixth  article  in 
our  series  on  table  silverware.  The  seventh 
article  will  deal  with  promotion  work  by  the  sales- 
force,  and  will  appear  in  an  early  issue. 


ing  window  space.  Once  or  twice  a year 
— usually  during  the  gift  season — silver- 
ware is  on  the  schedule  for  proper  fea- 
turing, but  most  of  the  time  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  anything  like  adequate  adver- 
tising for  this  line. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  is  again 
found  in  co-operation  with  other  depart- 
ments. A large  Eastern  store  recently 
ran  a series  of  advertisements  featuring 
goods  for  the  home,  taking  up  the  needs  of 
one  room  after  another.  In  the  “copy” 
featuring  the  dining-room  requisites  con- 
siderable space  was  given  to  the  advertis- 
ing of  table  silverware,  along  with  the 
rugs,  draperies,  cut  glass,  china  and  other 
dining-room  equipment. 

The  Buyer’s  Campaign 

Every  silverware  department  head  may 
well  strive  constantly  to  furnish  sugges- 
tions to  the  adman  and  to  the  store  head 
as  to  methods  for  keeping  silverware  be- 
fore the  public  at  the  minimum  of  ex- 


For  the  Growing  Children 

When  the  baby  can  be  trusted  with  a knife  rec 
ommend  the  three-piece  set. 


pense — which  means,  in  connection  with 
other  lines. 

For  example,  whenever  linens  are  to 
be  advertised  silverware  should  be  in- 
cluded. Instead  of  the  usual  conventional 
cut  of  a folded  napkin  and  draped  table- 
cloth, which  carry  no  image  at  all  to  the 
housewife,  get  the  adman  to  show  a table 
beautifully  set,  with  the  cloth,  napkins, 
glassware  and  sparkling  silverware. 

Such  a cut  would  take  up  very  little 
more  room  than  the  stereotyped  napkin 
and  tablecloth  cut,  and  would  be  very  much 
more  stimulating  to  the  ad  reader’s  im- 
agination. 

Again,  in  the  advertising  of  the  fur- 
niture department,  it  is  customary  to  use 
a cut  of  the  table — which,  in  reality,  shows 
nothing  at  all  and,  very  likely,  could  not 
be  identified  with  any  table  in  the  store’s 
stock ; in  other  words,  it  is  an  illustration 
of  any  table.  Such  an  illustration  has  its 
value,  of  course,  but  how  much  more  effec- 
tive would  be  a cut  showing  a table  set  for 
luncheon,  with  centerpiece,  doilies  and  sil- 
verware. 

Departments  Share  Costs 

Moreover,  if  the  cost  of  making  the 
cut  and  of  the  advertisement  were  divided 
between  two  or  three  departments,  larger 
and,  therefore,  more  impelling  illustra- 


tions could  be  used.  Evidently,  Mr.  Sil- 
verware Department  Head,  you  could  well 
afford  to  start  a little  educational  move- 
ment throughout  the  store  as  to  the  value 
of  co-operation  between  kindred  depart- 
ments. You  cannot  expect  the  busy  ad- 
man or  the  merchandise  man  to  do  this 


Eye  Value  a Sales  Factor 

The  setting  of  this  child’s  set  of  silverware  will 
help  to  sell  it. 

work  for  you.  You,  yourself,  must  be 
prepared  on  all  occasions,  such  as  man- 
agers’ meetings  or  buyers’  luncheons,  to 
furnish  facts  and  arguments  which  will 
convert  the  other  chaps  to  a plan  of  pub- 
licity. You  can  do  it  readily  if  you  prove 
that  it  will  aid  their  departments,  as  well 
as  yours. 

In  Line  with  Tendency 

There  are  plenty  of  precedents  for 
such  a method.  Already  the  stores  which 
are  the  leaders  in  merchandise  movements 
away  from  the  common  rut  are  giving 
more  attention  to  such  co-ordination  of 
selling  effort.  Nevertheless,  the  plan  has 
the  further  advantage  of  being  as  yet 
rather  novel  to  the  public. 

A large  percentage  of  department 
store  advertising  is  straight  merchandise 
copy,  wherein  each  department  is  featured 
without  regard  to  any  other  department 
in  the  store.  Consequently  ads  which 
combine,  apparently  for  the  convenience 
of  the  consumer,  several  lines  of  home  fur- 
nishings in  one  general  selling  talk  are 
novel  enough  to  insure  more  than  the 
average  amount  of  attention  from  news- 
paper readers. 

+ 

Will  Enlarge  Store 

Provision  Made  by  Peoria  Firm  for  Important 
Expansion  Next  Summer 

Clarke  & Co.,  Peoria,  111.,  will  add  to  their 
premises  an  adjoining  building.  This  will  in- 
crease the  concern’s  facilities  by  20,000  sq.  ft.  of 
floor  space,  the  annex  having  a frontage  of  25  ft. 
and  a depth  of  171  ft.  and  consisting  of  four 
stories  and  basement. 

Improvements  to  cost  $20,000  will  be  begun 
as  soon  as  the  building  comes  into  the  possession 
of  the  firm,  or,  in  other  words,  on  July  15  of  next 
year.  These  will  include  a new  front  to  conform 
with  that  of  the  present  store  and  the  remodeling 
of  the  interior  of  the  new  premises. 

♦ 

The  Barrett-Patrick  Co.  is  a new  concern  in 
Wilson,  N.  C.,  handling  general  lines  of  dry  goods, 
women’s  ready-to-wear  and  millinery.  The  con- 
cern occupies  three  floors.  E.  G.  Barrett  is  presi- 
dent, J.  F.  Taylor  vice-president  and  R.  L.  Patrick 
secretary-treasurer.  Mr.  Patrick  has  been  as- 
sociated with  Barrett  & Hartsfield,  Kinston,  N.  C. 
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Fifth  Avenue  stores  endorse  the 
campaign  for  Silk  Sewed  Seams 

From  Arnold,  Constable  & Co.,  Inc. 

“We  heartily  endorse  your  ‘Silk  Sewed  Seams'  campaign,  especially  as 
we  have  always  insisted  on  all  our  silk  and  wool  garments  being  sewed  with 
silk  and  reject  those  that  do  not  come  up  to  our  high  standard  in  this  important 
detail.” 

From  Best  & Co. 

“In  connection  with  the  campaign  which  you  are  endorsing  for  Silk 
Sewn  Seams,  we  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  agitation  for  the  use  of 
silk  in  sewing  men’s  and  boys’  clothing  has  interested  Best  & Co.  exceed- 
ingly. It  is  such  an  old,  old  story  with  our  firm  that  like  many  other 
details  of  the  manufacture,  make  and  finish  of  our  clothing,  it  has  been  more 
or  less  taken  for  granted,  although  never  changed. 

“As  far  back  as  thirty-odd  years  ago,  there  used  to  be  a ticket  on  every 
garment  of  our  boys’  clothing  sold,  stating  that  it  was  made  of  chemically 
pure  all-wool  and  the  seams  were  sewed  with  silk.  This  has  been  followed 
absolutely  to  the  present  day,  and  we  adhere  to  the  most  rigid  standards 
both  as  regards  the  silk  and  the  chemically  pure  all-wool  fabric.  The  fact  that 
the  writer  does  not  remember  the  last  time  he  saw  a Best  & Co.  gar- 
ment ripped  at  the  seams  is  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  this  policy  begun  more 
than  thirty  years  ago.” 

From  Bon  wit  Teller  & Co. 

“We  are  very  glad  to  endorse  your  efforts  to  present  the  advantages  of 
Silk  Sewed  Seams  to  the  New  York  public.  There  is  no  question  of  the  superi- 
ority of  Silk  Sewed  Seams,  and  we  have  demanded  them  in  garments  of  all 
prices  for  years. 

“We  hope  that  your  campaign  will  be  highly  successful  in  influencing 
both  men  and  women  to  demand  Silk  Sewed  Seams  in  the  garments  they  buy. 

From  Franklin  Simon  & Co. 

“The  movement  of  the  Silk  Association  recommending  the  usage  of  silk 
wherever  practical  in  the  sewing  of  seams,  has  our  hearty  endorsement. 


The  public  is  so  obviously  entitled  to  Silk  Sewed  Seams  in  all  silk  and  woolen  garments 
that  it  would  be  indeed  surprising  if  the  leading  retail  establishments  had  not  promptly  come 
forward  in  support  of  this  campaign,  just  as  the  best  manufacturers  have  done. 

The  cost  of  sewing  with  the  best  silk  has  been  proven  by  manufacturers  to  be  so  little 
over  the  cost  of  sewing  with  cheaper  thread  that  every  store  should  in  its  own  interests  instruct 
all  its  buyers  to  write  on  all  their  orders:  ‘‘Sew  all  seams  with  silk.” 

The  Publicity  Committee  for  Silk  Sewed  Seams 


Watch  the  New  York  Sunday  Times , the  New  York  Sunday  American 
and  the  New  York  Globe  for  the  consumer  advertising  campaign  through- 
out October  and  November.  Watch  your  competitors * advertising. 


October  21,  1916 
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Offerings  and  Tendencies  in  Fancy  Goods 


New  Styles  of  Ornamentation  in  Handbags  with  Diversification  of  Shapes — Nov- 
elties in  Art  Cretonne — Strong  Vogue  for  Fancy  Candlesticks 


Both  fabric  and  leather  bags  continue 
in  strong  request.  Fabric  bags,  however, 
occupy  by  far  the  leading  position.  Vel- 
vet, which  had  so  strong  a vogue  last  win- 
ter and  during  the  early  spring,  has  again 
come  strongly  to  the  front  and  bids  fair 
to  be  in  greater  request  than  ever.  Vel- 
vet is  also  combined  with  other  fabrics. 
For  example,  a new  drawstring  bag  has 
the  lower  part  of  velvet,  while  the  upper 
part  is  made  from  a portion  of  a real  India 
cashmere  shawl.  These  bags  also  have 
satin  flounces,  one  row  in  some  cases  and 
two  in  others.  They  retail  at  $15. 

Another  striking  combination  is  tapes- 
try and  velvet. 


Tendency  to  Brighter  Colors 


A notable  feature  of  the  new  hand- 
bags is  the  tendency  to  bright  colors.  Bul- 
garian colors  are  coming  strongly  to  the 
front,  especially  in  knitted  bags. 

Shapes  continue  to  show  great  diversi- 
fication, such  as  the  plain  pouch,  the  cres- 
cent and  the  tiered,  pleated  and  ruffled 
effects.  The  drawstring  bag  is  in  high 
favor.  Medium  sizes  continue  in  chief  de- 
mand, but  there  is  a decided  tendency  to- 
ward large  sizes.  A good  seller  is  a 
crescent  shape  in  velvet  or  in  silk  which 
measures  18  in.  at  its  widest  part.  The 
retail  price  for  this  bag  is  from  $15  up, 
according  to  materials  and  the  ornamen- 
tation. 

Beads  of  all  kinds  continue  to  be  the 
favorite  decoration  for  fabric  bags,  with 
cut-steel  still  holding  the  leading  place. 
Owing  to  the  marked  advance  in  steel- 
bead  prices,  however,  manufacturers  are 
turning  to  other  kinds.  As  a result,  large 
use  is  being  made  of  small  colored  beads. 
These,  moreover,  are  frequently  combined 
with  steel. 

A new  line  of  velvet  bags  of  domestic 


Bag  in  Tulip  Effect 

Made  of  vari-colored  tinsel  combined  with  chif- 
fon velvet.  Equipped  with  drawstring  purse.  To 
retail  at  $5.  This  and  the  pouch  hag  designed  by 
Lew  Potter  of  Schlieper,  Mack  & Co. 


make,  silk-lined  and  trimmed  with  steel 
beads  and  containing  a purse  and  mirror, 
is  offered  at  prices  permitting  of  their 
being  retailed  at  from  $1.50  to  $6  each. 
Another  form  of  decoration  for  fabric 
bags  which  is  finding  considerable  favor 
is  embroidered  designs.  Tinsel,  gold  gal- 
loon and  gold  braid  also  have  acceptance. 
Narrow  bands  of  chenille  in  white  or  in 
a light  color  are  one  of  the  latest  forms 
of  trimming.  Velvet  bags  trimmed  with 
bands  of  silver  tinsel  combined  with  bands 
of  chenille  can  be  had  to  retail  at  about 
$5. 

Hand  Crochet  Popular 

The  hand-crocheted  goods  in  bright 
colors,  either  solid  or  in  stripes,  are  receiv- 
ing attention  from  buyers.  A Dag  of  this 
kind  of  domestic  make  which  is  a close 
imitation  of  an  imported  bag  retailing  at 


Desk  Set  for  Juveniles 

Combination  paper  rack,  ink  well,  penholder 
and  pencil.  Pencil  and  penholder  tipped  with 
comical  heads.  Decorations  in  blue  and  pink  on 
background  of  white  enamel.  From  E.  & G. 
Quackenbush. 

$30  to  $35  is  offered  at  a figure  which  per- 
mits of  its  being  retailed  at  about  $13. 

The  Favored  Frames 

As  to  the  tendency  in  frames,  the  lead- 
ing movement  shows  favor  to  Dutch  sil- 
ver, artistically  engraved.  Imitation  tor- 
toise shell  and  imitation  ivory  also  have 
followers.  The  bag  material  also  con- 
tinues to  be  employed  for  handles. 

Chain  handles  also  have  adoption, 
among  these  being  chains  with  large  links 
made  of  imitation  tortoise  shell. 

Manufacturers  of  leather  bags  are 
considerably  handicapped  by  the  high 
prices  for  leather,  scarcity  of  certain  skins 
and  the  labor  troubles. 

The  Leading  Leathers 

Pin  seal,  in  spite  of  its  long  run,  con- 
tinues to  have  active  support.  Long  grain 
seal,  however,  is  coming  forward  rapidly. 
Morocco  also  has  a large  following.  Coarse 
grain  leathers  of  all  kinds  are  well  repre- 
sented in  the  latest  showings  of  the  manu- 
facturers. 

White  kid  for  entire  bags  or  in  com- 


bination with  other  leathers  is  well  re- 
ceived. A particularly  good  combination 
is  white  kid  and  vachette.  Kid  is  also 


New  Style  Pouch  Bag 

Made  of  Japanese  tapestry,  combined  with  clid  • 
fon  velvet.  1 insel  cord  handle.  Equipped  with 
purse  and  mirror.  To  retail  at  $7.50. 

combined  with  various  fabrics,  for  ex- 
ample, with  black  moire.  In  many  cases 
the  fabric  is  in  color. 

For  strap  pocketbooks  and  small  hand- 
bags vachette  continues  to  have  liberal 
use.  In  these  goods  the  best  sellers  are  in 
9 to  10-in.  size.  Their  output  is  not  con- 
fined to  vachette.  In  fact,  all  other  kinds 
of  leather  are  employed,  with  particular 
favor  for  black  morocco  and  pin  seal. 

In  bags  for  children  and  young  girls 
the  shapes,  materials,  colors,  etc.,  con- 
tinue to  closely  follow  those  in  goods  for 
grown-ups.  Possibly  kid  in  white  and  in 
colors  has  the  preference.  Many  of  these 
bags  for  the  youngsters  are  hand-painted. 

Mesh  Bags  Gaining 

Mesh  bags,  particularly  those  made  of 
German  silver,  continue  to  find  many  pur- 
chasers and  promise  to  enjoy  a vogue  dur- 
ing the  winter.  Both  ring  mesh  and  fish- 
scale  mesh  are  in  demand.  Small  and  me- 
dium-sized bags  have  the  preference. 

In  conformity  with  the  present  vogue 
in  fabric  bags,  pouch  styles  are  well  re- 
garded, and  the  drawstring  effect  also  has 
its  followers. 

Although  gatetops  in  fabric  bags  have 
given  way  largely  to  other  forms,  their 
convenience  in  mesh  bags  continues  to 
make  them  a recognized  item. 

Among  all  lines  of  fancy  goods  which 
are  receiving  attention  from  retailers  at 
the  present  time  is  silver  deposit  ware, 
both  on  glass  and  on  earthenware. 

Golfer’s  Locker  Case 

Folding  tourist  cases  with  pockets  for 
shirts,  collars,  toilet  articles,  etc.,  hold  the 
position  of  a staple.  To  this  line  has  re- 
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Why  This  House  Don 

We  draw  our  stock  from  the  world’s  supply — we  redistribute  it  to  the  four  corners. 

We  present  to  the  readers  of  the  Economist  an  outlineof  the  variety  of  our  merchandise. 

We  call  especial  attention  to  the  many  famous  brands  for  which  we  are  Sole  Agents. 

There  are  many  novelties  which  are  not  mentioned  here,  concerning  which  we 
request  your  inquiries. 

We  Are  Sole  Agents  For: 


KIRBY,  BEARD  & CO.’S  English  Pins,  Needles,  etc. 
ROSENWALD  & CO.’S  Famous  Coiffura  Hair  Nets. 
F.  B.  Agate  Buttons. 

GEO.  PRINTZ  & CO.  Lightning  Needles  and  Pins. 
NEWEY  BROS.  Hooks  and  Eyes. 

HOWARD  WALL,  Ltd.,  Dean  Tape  Measures. 


ALFRED  NICHOLLS  & CO.’S  Hooks  and  Eyes. 

R.  B.  C.  Dress  Bone  and  French  Corset  Bone. 

SCHOTT  BROS.’  and  DIRACO  Button  Machines. 

Agents  for:  Societe  Francaise  de  Coton  a Coudre,  Cartier- 
Bresson,  makers  of  the  celebrated  C.  B.  Crochet,  Embroidering 
and  Mending  Cottons. 


-O- 


P IN  E 


Bfs:  Nt.ii.Lfc>  Ari  Xork 
KIRBY.  jM-Riib'  « CO.  LIU 


Some  Famous  Specialties 

Kirby-Beard  Pins,  Hair  Pins  and  Safety  Pins 

Offering  well-known  goods  makes  selling  easier  and  trade  steadier. 

In  Pins — Brass,  Safety,  Hair — and  Needles  you  cannot  do  better  than  to  place 
your  dependence  upon  Kirby-Beard. 

The  expertness  of  160  years’  manufacturing  back  Kirby-Beard  and  your  reputa- 
tion for  reliable  notions. 

They  have  become  famous  through  quality  — and  maintain  leadership  by 
superiority. 

Sole  Agents  for  KIRBY , BEARD  & CO.  for  the  United  States 


Improved  Button  Machine — The  New  “Diraco” 

Hand  and  Foot-power — the  most  up-to-date  on  the  market. 

Wonderful  advancement  in  the  button-making  business. 

The  simplicity  of  the  working  parts  permits  us  to  sell  it  at  a lower  price,  value  considered. 

With  the  same  die  it  makes  either  flat  or  a dome  shape  button,  also  makes  two-part  combina- 
tion and  ivory  rim  buttons. 


Fancy  Sewing  Baskets  for  the  Holiday  Trade.  Stock  Ready  for  Delivery. 

Dieckerhoff,  Raffloer  & Company 

"0  / 560-566  Broadway  ( Corner  Prince  St.)9  NEW  YORK 


PHILADELPHIA,  925  Chestnut  St.  CHICAGO,  252  Franklin  St. 

BOSTON,  78  Chauncy  St. 


Established  1855 


Established  1855 


October  21,  1916 
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One  of  Lord  & Taylor’s  1915  Toy  Window  Displays 


cently  been  added  a golfer’s  locker  case. 
This,  as  the  name  implies,  is  intended  to 
be  hung  up  in  the  clubhouse  locker.  It  is 
made  of  waterproof  material  and  has 
pockets  for  collars,  ties,  brushes,  mirror, 
stockings,  shirts,  underwear,  golf  balls  and 
other  articles. 

It  is  IO14  in.  wide,  and  when  unrolled 
is  48  in.  long.  It  retails  at  from  $5  up, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  material. 

New  Trouser  Press 

A newly  patented  device  is  a trouser 
press  made  of  fiber  board,  with  steel 
clamps,  nickel-plated.  The  trousers,  after 
being  properly  folded,  are  laid  between 
two  shaped  pieces  of  fiber  board,  which 
are  then  tightly  clamped  together.  The 
weight  of  this  press  is  about  20  oz. 

Each  of  the  boards  is  hinged  in  the 
middle,  so  that  the  press  and  trousers  can 
be  folded  and  placed  in  a bureau  drawer 
or  in  a suit  case,  or  the  whole  thing  can 
be  hung  up  in  the  wardrobe.  The  press  is 
made  in  two  sizes,  regular  and  stout.  Its 
retail  price  is  $1. 

Ice  Cream  Freezer 

For  picnickers’  and  automobilists’  use 
there  is  a new  vacuum  ice-cream  freezer. 
It  consists  of  three  parts,  a receptacle  for 
the  cream,  a middle  compartment  for  the 
salt-and-ice  mixture,  and  an  outer  space 


for  air.  It  is  asserted  that  with  one  charge 
of  salt  and  ice  this  freezer  will  keep  cream 
hard  for  eight  hours.  It  comes  in  1-quart 
and  2-quart  sizes,  to  retail  at  $2.50  and 
$3.50  respectively. 

New  Art  Cretonne  Items 

Fancy  work  baskets  and  work  bags  in 
art  cretonne  work  continue  to  be  offered 
in  a wide  range  of  styles.  They  are  at- 
tractively trimmed  with  ribbons,  and  re- 
tail at  from  50  cents  to  $2.  Embroidery 
bags  in  cretonne  in  conventional  shape  can 
be  had  to  retail  at  $1.50. 


Ornamental  Pincushion 

Made  of  pink  silk.  Cherub  attached  to  cushion 
with  silk  ribbon.  To  retail  at  $ 1 . From  A.  Stein- 
hardt  & Bro. 

Collapsible  traveling  hatboxes  made 
of  cretonne  over  a stiff  foundation  can  be 
obtained  in  various  sizes  to  retail  at  $1 
up. 


Sets  which  include  such  items  as  sew- 
ing bag,  collar  and  cuff  bag,  workbag, 
handkerchief  box,  bureau  scarf,  dresser 
scarf,  pillowcase,  etc.,  are  among  the  cur- 
rent offerings.  They  can  also  be  pur- 
chased separately,  at  prices  ranging  from 
$1.50  to  $2  each. 

There  is  a steady  call  for  doily  and  cen- 
terpiece holders,  with  top  and  bottom  of 
cardboard  cretonne  covered  and  tied  with 
ribbon.  They  range  from  8 to  14  in.  in 
diameter  and  retail  at  from  35  cents  up. 

Candlesticks  Strong 

The  strong  vogue  for  candlesticks  has 
led  to  their  production  in  practically  all 
kinds  of  materials.  Among  the  leaders  are 
glass,  pyroxylin  and  wood,  especially 
mahogany.  Some  of  the  glass  and  ivory 
candlesticks  are  hand-painted,  the  blue 
bird  being  a favorite  design. 

Most  of  them  can  be  had  with  candles 
and  clamp  attachment  and  shade. 

A line  of  candlesticks  in  art  bronze  in 
various  sizes  and  shapes,  to  retail  at  from 
75  cents  to  $1.25  is  also  attracting  atten- 
tion. 

4. 

Grey  & Grey,  manufacturers  and  importers 
of  fancy  goods,  favors,  toys  and  fancy  boxes, 
have  removed  from  1 West  Thirty-fourth  Street 
to  larger  quarters  at  3-7  West  Twenty-ninth 
Street. 


Unusual  Showing  of  Dolls  and  Other  Gift  Items  by  Hahne  & Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  two  windows  shown  on  this  page  were  photographed  during  the  Christmas  season  of  1915. 
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M.&G. 

Holiday 

Novelties 


Bed-Time  Dolls 
Bean  Bag  Dolls 
Floating  Dolls 

and 

Knockabout  Dolls 

To  Retail  at 
25c  to  50c 


This  is  a line  you 
should  have.  Order 
a sample  assortment. 


Sweet 

Grass  Baskets 

These  are  in  greater 
demand  than  ever 
before.  Our  line  is 
very  complete,  con- 
taining all  the  best 
selling  sizes  and 
shapes. 

Order  a $35.00  as- 
sortment now. 

/I\OORE  d 6ibson 

CORPORATION  of  N Y. 

39  WEST  19  It!  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


“Her  first  lesson  in  embroidering 
with  Duchess  Hoops,  the  hoops 
mother  has  always  used/' 


Order 

Today 

from 

your 

jobber 


The  cold  weather  will  keep  the  women  indoors  more,  and 
start  them  on  their  usual  holiday  embroidery  work.  They 
will  want  “Duchess”  Hoops  in  order  to  get  the  most  satisfac- 
tory results. 

Be  prepared  to  meet  this  increased  demand  by  having  a 
complete  stock  of  “Duchess”  Hoops  in  the  round  and  oval 
sizes. 

“DUCHESS”  HOOPS 

For  Embroidering 

The  only  hoops  which  hold  thick 
and  thin  fabrics  equally  taut  and 
that  have  no  spring  or  attachments 
for  the  silk  to  get  caught  in.  Made 
round  in  8 sizes  and  oval  in  3 sizes. 

If  you  are  not  already  carrying  “Duchess”  Hoops,  now  is 
the  best  time  to  put  in  a stock — they’re  the  Big  Ten-Cent 
Item  in  over  18,000  Stores.  THE  GIBBS  MFG.  CO.,  C££TgN 


RAD-BRIDGE 

Registered  at  Pat. Office  London:  Washington-  Ottawa. 


The  Ideal 
Playing  Card  ; 

RADBRIDGE  ! 

PLAYING  CARDS 

CHRISTMAS 
MERCHANDISE  , 

that  your  trade  will  ask  for 

by  name.  , 

They  come  in  four  popular 
designs  and  in  Smooth  or  Ruf- 
finish,  each  design  in  Red, 

Blue,  Brown,  Green. 

R.  201  Club  linen 
R.  169  Velour 
R.  383  Basket  Weave 
R.  441  Linen  Crash 

Write  now  for  samples  of 
RADBRIDGE  Cards  and 
Score  Pads  for  “Auction”  and 
“500.” 

Plain  edge  cards  $24  per  gr. 

Gold  edge  cards  $32  pergr. 

RADBRIDGE  COMPANY,  j 

INCORPORATED  I 

144  PEAR  L ST.  AT  WALL  ST. 

New  York 


Well-Paying  Staple  Lines 

Do  not  neglect  such  profitable  lines  as 
these.  Complete  your  assortments  for 

fall  in 

Druggists * Enamel  Ware — -Gloves 

\ 1 ' J 

— Tubing  —Velour  and  Wool  Powder 

Puffs — Lip  and  Liquid  Rouge — Nail 

Polish — FacePowder — Eye-Brow  Pencils 

11 

| 

1 

Is 

Rouge  and  Powder  Compacts  billed  from 
stock  or  under  your  special  label. 

Miss 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 

Preparedness 

JULIUS  SCHMID,  Inc. 

Something  entirely 

470  4th  Ave. 

new  and  different. 

NEW  YORK  - - Phone  Mad.  Sq.  4194 

Conceals  combina- 

tion corkscrew  and 
bottle  opener  behind 

her  umbrella. 

$8’00  Doz. 

The  complete  line 
includes  original  and 
distinctive  designs  of 

Advertising  Pays 

novelties  most  ap- 
propriate for  gifts, 
bridge  prizes,  dinner 
favors  and  children’s 

whimsies.  Executed 

— not  only  the  man  who  advertises,  but  the 

by  artists,  each  piece 
has  that  individual 

man  who  buys  his  goods.  Buyers  will  find 

touch  so  greatly  de- 
sired. 

many  profit  opportunities  in  this  issue  of  the 

Write  now  for  de- 
scriptive catalogue. 

ECONOMIST. 

E.  & G.  Quackenbush 

100  Fifth  Ave. 

New  York 

October  21,  1916 
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Keep  Christmas  Period  Memorandum  Book 

Note  in  It  Daily  Shortcomings  and  Other  Weak  Points  That  You  Intend  to  Avoid  Next 
Time — Extracts  from  Other  Stores’  Experience 


Plans  for  the  Christmas  period  are  now  occu- 
pying the  attention  of  retail  merchants  and  de- 
partment heads.  Those  who  have  kept  a record 
of  daily  occurrences  in  the  store  during  that  per- 
iod in  other  years,  noting  in  particular,  shortcom- 
ings of  various  kinds,  will  find  it  especially  valu- 
able this  season,  if  the  business  comes  up  to  the 
present  unusually  favorable  expectations. 

For  the  benefit  of  retailers  who  have  not  kept 
records  during  previous  Christmas  periods  we 
here  present  a number  of  suggestions  which  have 
proved  their  usefulness.  Some  of  them,  we  doubt 
not,  will  prove  helpful  even  to  those  who  have 
kept  holiday  period  records. 


Make  every  effort,  in  the  store’s  advertising, 
as  well  as  by  appeals  on  the  part  of  the  news- 
papers, to  induce  the  public  to  begin  their 
Christmas  purchasing  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  This  will  probably  be  especially  important 
this  year,  because  of  the  late  date  on  which 
Thanksgiving  will  fall  unless  by  Presidential 
action  that  holiday  is  set  forward. 


To  get  the  public  to  shop  early  in  the  day, 
special  merchandise  may  be  offered  at  reduced 
prices  during  the  non-rush  hours — for  example, 
prior  to  noon— the  regular  price  prevailing  after 
that  hour.  Other  inducements  can  be  devised. 


Make  clear  your  policy  as  regards  hours  of 
doing  business  during  the  busiest  part  of  the 
holiday  season.  If  you  are  going  to  close  early, 
explain  the  advantages  that  will  result  to  em- 
ployees, as  well  as  to  customers.  In  other  words, 
cash  in  on  your  adoption  of  a broadgage  policy. 


Lists  of  articles  suitable  for  gifts,  printed 
in  the  ads  or  distributed  in  the  form  of  booklets 
or  stuffers,  are  effective,  especially  if  they  in- 
clude prices  and  other  details.  Separate  lists 
“For  Father,”  “For  Mother,”  in  short,  for  differ- 
ent members  of  the  family,  have  proved  espe- 
cially effective. 


The  argument,  “If  you  don’t  come  early  you 
may  not  be  able  to  get  just  what  you  want,”  is 
a strong  one,  but  it  sno^.-.  be  used  judiciously, 
even  in  the  present  time,  when  scarcity  is  so  ap- 
parent in  many  lines.  Get  all  the  advantage  you 
can  from  demonstrating  that  your  store  main- 
tains assortments  to  the  end. 


Christmas  period  advertising  is  especially  suc- 
cessful when  it  has  holiday  individuality.  At 
such  a period  the  people  are  particularly  sus- 
ceptible of  sentiment  and  all  suggestions  rela- 
tive to  giving  have  a successful  appeal. 


Make  the  advertising  positive.  Tell  people 
what  to  do,  not  what  not  to  do,  and  omit  as  many 
restrictions  as  possible  for  the  time  being. 


Department  heads  should  co-operate  with  the 
advertising  men  in  preparing  copy  as  far  in  ad- 
vance as  possible. 


Lay  special  emphasis  in  the  advertising  on 
the  store’s  facilities  for  quickly  making  change 
and  wrapping  take-with  parcels. 


Suggest  in  the  ads  that  by  taking  small  par- 
cels with  them  the  customers  will  confer  a real 
jenefit  on  the  concern’s  delivery  employes,  who, 
despite  all  the  efforts  of  the  firm,  are  apt  to  be 
overworked  during  the  holiday  period. 


Make  the  store’s  service  as  broad  as  possible. 
As  far  as  possible,  o,void  such  restrictions  as  no 
C.O.D.’s,  no  orders  by  ’phone,  etc. 


Save  all  serviceable  cartons  for  use  in  pack- 
ing holiday  goods.  They  are  always  needed  dur- 
ing the  Christmas  season,  and  were  never  so 
valuable  as  at  the  present  time  when  supplies  are 
so  high. 


Avoid  over-decoration  of  the  toy  department. 
Make  the  big  toys  serve  as  the  decoration.  Noth- 
ing should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  merchandise. 


Feature  undressed  dolls  early  in  the  season. 
Through  your  ads  and  by  signs  in  the  depart- 
ment, remind  the  public  that  it  takes  time  to 
dress  dolls.  A sign  above  the  doll  display,  call- 
ing attention  to  the  need  of  materials  for  doll’s 
dresses,  will  help  to  sell  remnants. 


Goods  stamped  for  needlework  should  be 
pushed  early,  because  purchasers  will  need  time 
to  complete  the  work. 


Display  goods  in  booths  and  on  special 
tables.  Use  one  booth  or  table  for  items  at  one 
price;  other  booths  or  tables  for  goods  at  other 
prices.  Only  one  price  at  one  booth.  Booths 
or  tables  carrying  only  items  for  boys,  for  girls, 
for  men,  for  women,  etc.,  also  facilitate  shop- 
ing. 


Be  sure  to  get  permits,  where  necessary,  in 
connection  with  changes  in  the  store,  such  as  in 
the  electric  light  installation.  Changes  in  such 
installations  should  be  made  with  due  care,  so 
as  to  avoid  fire. 


Take  all  necessary  precautions  against  fire, 
and  also  against  panic.  Regular  fire  drills,  to- 
gether with  daily  inspection  of  the  store  premises 
and  its  mechanical  equipment,  are  at  no  time 
more  important.  Never  allow  paper  and  rubbish 
to  accumulate  anywhere. 


Have  all  the  employees  instructed  regarding 
the  emergency  exits,  and  tell  them  what  to  do  in 
case  of  fire,  accident  or  other  danger. 


If  there  are  other  tenants  in  the  store  build- 
ing caution  them  to  be  unusually  careful  about 
precautions  against  fire,  etc.,  during  the  holiday 
period. 


If  any  part  of  the  premises  is  out  of  repair, 
now  is  the  time  to  fix  it  up,  not  the  last  minute. 


Look  into  the  various  kinds  of  insurance  re- 
quired to  cover  the  different  possibilities  of  loss 
and  obtain  adequate  and  sure  protection. 


See  that  the  store  is  properly  ventilated.  Bet- 
ter have  it  too  cool  than  uncomfortably  warm. 


In  large  stores,  especially  during  the  holidays, 
use  certain  elevators  for  up  traffic  exclusively, 
and  others  for  down  traffic  exclusively.  Certain 
elevators  should  run  express,  to  the  restaurant, 
for  instance,  or  to  the  toy  department. 


The  rule  that  elevator  men  call  out  the  dif- 
ferent lines  of  goods  at  each  floor,  if  in  force  in 
the  store,  may  well  be  put  in  abeyance  during 
the  rush  period. 


Responsible  men,  not  boys,  should  be  stationed 
at  doors.  Children  unaccompanied  by  adults 
should  not  be  allowed  to  make  a playground  of 
tbe  store,  its  elevators  or  escalators. 


Everyone  in  the  store  ought  to  be  posted  as 
to  the  location  of  goods.  Otherwise,  many  em- 
ployees will  lose  a great  deal  of  time  In  trying 
to  get  the  information  for  an  inquiring  customer. 


It  is  all  right  to  try  and  have  as  much  goods 
on  display  as  possible,  but  if  you  have  too  much 
table  and  too  little  walking  space  you  defeat 
your  purpose. 

As  the  store  may  be  visited  by  many  people 
who  seldom  or  never  come  there  at  other  times, 
floormen,  salespeople  and  elevator  men  should  be 
cautioned  to  be  particularly  courteous  to 
strangers. 

Have  the  best  salespeople  you  can  get  through- 
out the  store,  but  especially  in  the  toy  depart- 
ment. 


Begin  early  the  hiring  and  training  of  extra 
help. 

Impress  the  extra  help  with  the  importance  of 
getting  the  customer’s  correct  name  and  address. 


Before  the  rush  starts  impress  all  salespeople 
with  the  importance  of  keeping  the  “want”  book 
up  to  the  minute,  so  that,  wherever  possible,  the 
articles  can  be  obtained  and  sent  promptly  to  the 
customer. 

Arrange  a system  of  rewards  for  extra  effort. 
Don’t  limit  it  to  salespeople ; see  that  all  the 
deserving  employees  get  due  recognition. 


Be  sure  and  have  enough  parcel  wrappers. 


Establish  a mailing  bureau  in  a convenient 
location.  Provide  facilities  for  wrapping,  weigh- 
ing and  mailing  or  expressing  parcels.  Provide 
pens  and  inks  for  the  addressing  of  parcels. 


If  you  have  no  regular  restaurant  and  can 
temporarily  provide  luncheon  facilities,  this  will 
prove  an  attraction.  The  menu,  of  course,  should 
be  made  up  of  inexpensive  dishes  which  can  be 
quickly  prepared  and  served.  This  can  be  played 
up  in  the  advertising,  especially  if  your  store  is 
the  only  one  in  town  that  has  this  convenience. 


Give  your  wholesalers  as  much  time  as  pos- 
sible to  fill  orders  and  tell  them  clearly  how  to 
ship  the  goods — by  express  or  otherwise.  Re- 
member, the  wholesaler  is  exceptionally  busy,  too. 


To  facilitate  shipment,  in  ordering  from  con- 
cerns with  which  you  have  had  few  dealings,  send 
good  references  with  order  or  request  that  the 
goods  be  forwarded  C.  0.  D. 

A good  thing  to  note  on  your  record  is:  the 
reasons  for  the  successful  sale  of  certain  items 
and  the  slow  movement  of  others. 

f 

Christmas  Period  Hours 

Worth  While  to  Cut  Out  Over-Time  Wherever 
Feasible 

One  of  the  most  important  considerations  in 
connection  with  plans  for  the  holiday  period  is 
that  of  store  hours  and  fair  treatment  of  em- 
ployees. 

The  practice,  once  general,  of  keeping  the  store 
open  evenings  during  two  or  more  weeks  prior  to 
Christmas  Day  long  ago  fell  into  abeyance.  Many 
stores  might  well  consider  the  advisability  of  not 
extending  their  store  hours  even  at  such  a time, 
more  especially  where  experience  has  shown  night 
opening  to  be  unprofitable. 

Where  extra  opening  time  is  regarded  as  es- 
sential it  is  advisable  either  to  give  employees 
extra  compensation  for  over-time  or  permit  them 
to  take  off  a suitable  number  of  hours  during  a 
slack  period.  Proper  compensation  should  also 
be  allowed  for  supper  money.  Fair  treatment  in 
these  matters,  as  in  others,  will  prove  remunera- 
tive. It  not  only  leads  to  better  service  from  em- 
ployees, but  it  puts  the  store  in  a good  light 
before  the  public. 
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mmm  Rubber  Goods 

“REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF.” 

Hot  Water  Bottles,  Fountain  Syringes,  Combination  Syringes,  Nursing  Nipples,  Rubber  Gloves,  Sponges, 
Sponge  Brushes , and  Other  Rubber  Supplies  for  Household,  Toilet,  Nursery  and  Sick  Room  Use 

The  line  of  certain  satisfaction  for  you  and  your  trade;  of  superiority  in  appearance, 
construction,  quality  and  service-giving  essentials.  These  goods  will  be  a valuable  addi- 
tion to  your  department,  will  attract  trade  and  enable  you  to  give 
greater  values.  They  are  Nationally  advertised  in  Leading  Women’s 
and  Home  Magazines. 


' ' -REO  U.S  PAT.  OFF" 


n 


Shown  Above 

No.  40  “WEAREVER”  Hot 
Water  Bottle  (Pat.  March  20, 
06),  sizes  00,  0,  1,  2,  3 and 
4 in  Maroon  Color.  Sizes  00 
and  0 also  in  Blue  Color. 

No.  24  “WEAREVER”  foun- 
tain Syringe — Sizes  2 and  3 
in  Maroon  Color. 


Hot  Water  Bottles  Fountain  Syringes 
and  Combination  Syringes 

are  moulded  goods  of  the  highest  grade.  They 
give  better  and  longer  service  because  they 
have  no  seams  to  leak  or  bindings  to  come 
loose.  The  styles  are  right;  the  colors  attract- 
ive, and  the  values  exceptional.  The  numbers 
shown  here  are  the  popular  styles.  They  have 
improvements  that  will  appeal  to  your  cus- 
tomers. They  are  ready  sellers  and  are  mar- 
keted at  prices  that  increase  their  popularity 
This  better-quality,  service-giving  line 
should  have  your  attention.  An  illustrated 
catalogue — just  issued — giving  specifications 
and  prices  of  these  goods  will  be  mailed  upon 
request.  Write  for  it  today. 

The  Faultless  Rubber  Company 
427  Rubber  Street 
Ashland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


No.  26  "WEAR- 
EVER”  De  Luxe 
Fountain  Syringe. 
(Pat.  Dec.  22,  T5.) 
Size  2.  Maroon,  Gray 
or  Mottled  Color. 
Distinctively  ‘ 'WEAR- 
EVER’’ in  Design 
and  Quality. 


No.  50  “WEAR- 
EVER"  De  Luxe  Hot 
Water  Bottle.  (Pat. 
March  20,  '06-Dec. 

22,  ’14.)  Size  2, 

Maroon,  Gray  or 
Mottled  Color.  Fin- 
est bottle  made. 


No.  75  "WEAR- 
EVER" Hot  Water 
Bottle.  (Pat.  March 
20,  ’06.)  Size  2, 

Maroon  or  Mottled 
Color.  Moire  surface. 
Very  fine  quality. 


No.  48  "WEAR- 
EVER” Fountain 
Syringe.  Size  2,  Ma- 
roon or  Mottled  Col- 
or, Moire  surface. 
Fully  equipped  with 
tubing  and  three 
screw  pipes. 
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Little  But  Important  Links 
In  A Chain  Of  Steady  Profits 
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The  double  head  allows 
point  to  fasten  from 
side  — but  ** 


They  Sell  Wherever  Women  Buy 

w5TEWART'5. 

Duplex 

^SAFETY  PINSV 

TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 

“CONSAPICO" 


Best  Made — Best  Known — 

Best  Advertised  : : : : 

Prompt  deliveries  of  immediate  orders 
Write  for  Price  Lists  and  discounts. 


CONSOLIDATED 
SAFETY  PIN  CO. 


DEPT.  N 

BLOOMFIELD 


N.  J 
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Before  the  Big  Toilet  Goods  Sale  Starts 

Preparation  Which  Puts  Salespeople  and  Customers  Into  the  Spirit  of  the  Occa- 
sion Goes  Far  to  Insure  the  Success  of  Such  an  Event 


Reproduced  on  this  page  is  one  side  of 
a circular  announcing  the  opening  of  a 
semi-annual  sale  of  toilet  goods.  While 
this  article  is  being  written  preparations 
for  the  sale  are  under  way  in  the  store  in 
question  and  the  follow-up  advertising  that 
is  to  run  after  the  circular  is  mailed  is 
being  planned.  This  circular  was  set  up, 
printed  and  proof-read  nearly  two  months 
ago — by  Aug.  28,  to  be  exact.  The  writer 
of  this  article  was  in  the  store  at  that  time 
and  saw  the  circular,  together  with  some 
of  the  preparations.  Proof  on  the  circular 
was  being  0.  K.’d  that  day. 

Plans  in  Advance 

The  sale  was  planned  to  start  Monday 
Sept.  1 — and  it  did  start  that  day.  That 
it  proved  a success 
is  certain,  for  cus- 
tomers got  their 
lists  ready  at  least  a 
week  in  advance 
and  were  waiting 
for  the  sale  to  open. 

There  is  hardly 
a store  in  the  coun- 
try but  can  count 
up  each  year  a num- 
ber of  big  selling 
events  that  fall  flat 
for  lack  of  due  prep- 
aration. Some  of 
the  stores  are  much 
larger  than  the  one 
that  got  out  the  cir- 
cular referred  to ; 
many  of  them  can 
ill  afford  to  have 
even  one  important 
selling  event  fall 
flat.  Yet,  flat  they 
fall,  and  mighty  flat 
at  that.  All  because 
at  the  last  moment 
someone  in  the  store  decided,  “We  must 
do  something  to  stir  things  up — give  ’em 
a big  ballyhoo,  and  bring  ’em  in !”  Or 
the  head  of  the  house  calls  the  buyer  in 
and,  with  due  solemnity,  announces  that  if 
things  don’t  pick  up  in  his  department  so- 
and-so  will  have  to  happen — meaning,  of 
course,  that  the  manager  will  be  replaced. 

Some  Timely  Considerations 

There  is  plenty  of  comedy  and  some 
pathos  in  a situation  like  this,  but  very 
little  real  business  system  or  well  estab- 
lished method. 

It  is  sad  mainly  because  the  type  of 
store  head  referred  to  knows  no  better 
way  to  retrieve  a losing  department  than 
to  get  a new  manager  for  it;  it  is  funny 
because  of  the  way  the  manager  whose 
job  is  supposedly  in  peril  tries  to  “do 
something  quick.”  Such  preparation — or 
no  preparation — kills  a selling  event 
quicker  than  anything  else.  The  event  is 
choked  to  death  before  it  gets  a start. 

There  is  a right  way  to  launch  an  im- 


portant selling  event,  such  as  the  semi- 
annual toilet  goods  sale ; and  the  first  point 
in  the  right  way  is  to  get  ready  at  least 
three  weeks  before  the  sale  opens. 

This  Store  Does  It  Right 

The  Louis  Traxler  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
utilized  a plan  that  ought  to  make  any 
sale  with  good  goods  back  of  it  go  well. 
The  circular,  one  side  of  which  is  repro- 
duced here,  marks  one  of  the  first  things 
the  concern  did — got  the  customers  into 
the  mood,  got  them  to  thinking  about  the 
sale  and  looking  for  it. 

And  the  circular  was  gotten  up  after 
merchandise  preparation  had  been  made, 
after  the  management  knew  for  certain 
what  it  would  have  to  offer.  So,  the  buy- 


ing, too,  was  done  well  in  advance  of  the 
time  the  circular  was  run.  In  other 
words,  the  circular  and  all  the  subsequent 
advertising  were  based  on  actual  condi- 
tions in  the  store  and  in  the  department. 

The  Circular  as  an  Ad 

A circular  ought,  in  reality,  to  do  just 
what  a newspaper  ad  would  do — create 
interest,  describe  the  goods,  give  shop- 
ping hints.  This  Traxler  circular  does 
these  things. 

It  creates  interest  by  calling  attention 
to  the  nature  of  the  sale,  and  by  refer- 
ring to  previous  sales  of  the  same  kind 
conducted  at  other  times  by  the  store. 
This  is  a good  idea,  because  the  remem- 
brance of  good  bargains  in  the  past  is 
likely  to  stimulate  interest  in  a future 
event,  especially  in  shopping  lines. 

On  the  front  of  the  circular  is  a fac- 
simile of  a letter  signed  by  the  store  man- 
ager and  sent  out  some  days  before  the 
circular  appeared.  This  letter  was  really 
the  first  gun  in  the  campaign.  Appearing 


again  as  part  of  the  circular,  it  shoots 
twice,  really,  and  adds  more  interest  than 
ever  to  the  event. 

Merchandising  of  Circular 

Everything  in  the  sale  is  described  in 
the  circular.  One-fourth  of  the  space  is 
devoted  to  drugs  and  toilet  accessories, 
such  as  sponges,  brushes,  combs,  mani- 
cure articles  and  beauty  preparations, 
bulk  perfume  and  antiseptics.  One  half, 
set  as  a double  spread,  is  devoted  to  every- 
thing else  that  could  possibly  come  under 
the  head  of  toilet  goods.  The  other  fourth 
is  introductory  matter.  Articles  are  de- 
scribed and  illustrated.  There  is  a sen- 
sible introductory,  and  the  arrangement 
is  such  that  the  circular  serves  as  a guide 

to  shopping,  as  well 
as  a reminder  of  the 
sale. 

In  the  past  these 
sales  have  always 
been  a great  success 
with  the  Louis 
Traxler  Co.  and  its 
customers. 

With  the  ad- 
vance preparation, 
the  thought  and  en- 
ergy expended  on 
this  one,  it  could 
hardly  fall  short 
of  success,  be- 
cause standard 
methods  of  mer- 
chandising and  ad- 
vertising have  been 
followed  through 
consistently;  be- 
cause the  store  ex- 
ecutives and  the  ad- 
vertising depart- 
ment  made  use  of 
experience,  and,  last 
of  all,  because  they  think  the  toilet  goods 
sale  and  the  toilet  goods  department  can 
be  made  successful. 

Meet  at  Concern’s  Plant 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  officers  and  man- 
agers of  Belding  Bros.  & Co.  took  place  at  the 
concern’s  plant  in  Belding,  Mich.,  during  last 
week.  Altogether  twenty-four  were  in  attend- 
ance. 

Reports  on  trade  and  figures  in  connection 
therewith,  presented  at  the  opening  session, 
brought  out  expressions  of  lively  satisfaction. 
During  the  various  sessions  addresses  were  de- 
livered by  several  members  of  the  company’s 
force,  these  papers  having  to  do  with  salesman- 
ship, conditions  affecting  the  demand  for  em- 
broidery silks,  office  management,  relations  be- 
tween mill  and  salesforce,  the  dress  silk  situ- 
ation, etc. 

The  plant,  with  its  various  features,  was  in- 
spected by  the  visitors,  and  the  Belrockton  Club, 
as  the  concern’s  boarding  houses  for  employees 
are  known,  came  in  for  many  commendations,  one 
visitor  remarking  that  no  boarding  houses  in  or 
near  New  York  at  $10  a week  gave  anything  like 
as  good  in  every  line  as  the  club  for  $2.50  a week. 
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Forty-one  Magazines — November  and 
December — carry  our  $1,000  Prize  Offer 


Look  in 

Good  Housekeeping 
Magazine, 

Ladies  Home  Journal, 
Delineator, 

Designer, 

Woman’s  Magazine, 
Pictorial  Review, 
Woman’s  Home 
Companion, 

McCall’s, 

Cosmopolitan, 

Vogue, 

Harper’s  Bazaar, 
Sunset, 

Woman’s  World, 
Home  Life, 

Comfort, 

Gentlewoman, 

Ladies’  World, 
People’s  Home 
Journal, 

Mother’s  Magazine, 
Modern  Priscilla, 
Housewife, 

People’s  Popular 
Monthly, 

Farmer’s  Wife, 
Needlecraft, 
American  Woman, 
Today’s, 

Every  Week, 

The  Sunday 

Magazines, 

and  many  others. 
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Right  Kind  of  Talking  Machine  Competition 

Clever  Selling  Plans,  Not  Cut  Prices,  Best  Means  of  Boosting  Sales — How  Two  Stores 

Took  Advantage  of  Vacation  Season 


The  conditions  under  which  talking 
machines  must  be  sold  differ  radically  from 
those  governing  the  sale  of  most  depart- 
ment store  merchandise.  The  pioneer 
manufacturers  have  so  firmly  established 
the  resale  price  of  their  machines  and 
records  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  ma- 
chines recently  placed  on  the  market  have 
followed  their  example.  As  a result,  talk- 
ing machines  are  generally  retailed  at  the 
manufacturer’s  resale  price. 

Only  in  occasional  instances  is  a lower- 
ing of  price  tolerated  by  any  of  the  older 
manufacturers,  and  even  then  it  is  per- 
mitted only  in  the  case  of  a machine  that 
has  been  used  for  demonstration  purposes. 
A machine  so  used,  for  a period  prescribed 
by  the  company,  may  be  reduced  in  price 
by  the  dealer,  but  it  may  not  be  advertised 
at  that  price,  nor  can  it  be  placed  on 
display. 

Cut  Price  a Poor  Attraction 

Attempts  to  cut  prices  have  often  in- 
volved the  dealer  in  a lawsuit  and  have 
seriously  hampered  his  purchase  of  ma- 
chines for  future  needs.  However,  as 
pointed  out  in  the  Economist  of  Aug.  19, 
in  the  present  operation  of  a department 
there  is  no  necessity  for  reduction  in  price 
since  price  is  of  lesser  importance  in 
the  selling  of  machines  on  the  partial-pay- 
ment plan. 

In  basing  their  distribution  methods 
on  maintained  resale  prices  the  older  man- 
ufacturers have  standardized  quality,  style 
and  price.  Hence,  a merchant  or  depart- 
ment manager,  in  meeting  the  activities  of 
competition,  cannot  feature  superiority  in 
these  directions  in  the  effective  ways 
adopted  in  other  departments,  since  his 
competitor  quite  likely  buys  from  the  same 
source  and  is  able  to  offer  the  same  line 
of  machines  or  records  at  the  same  figures. 

Get  Away  From  Old  Habits 

Merchants  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  talking  style,  quality  and  price  in  their 
advertising  columns — often  to  an  unwise 
degree — sometimes  feel  that  they  are  de- 
prived of  the  only  means  of  getting  back 
at  a competitor  when  these  elements  are 
eliminated.  But  this  idea  is  erroneous. 
The  buying  public  has  been  educated  to 
paying  the  standard  price  for  the  standard 
machine  or  record,  and,  for  this  reason, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  talking  “finest 
quality,”  “best  style”  or  “least  price.” 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  then,  is  a log- 
ical method  of  advertising  so  as  to  get  the 
volume  of  a community’s  talking  machine 
and  record  business,  if  your  competitor  is 
able  to  obtain  exactly  the  same  merchan- 
dise at  the  same  price  you  are  paying,  and 
when  both  are  governed  by  resale  price 
restrictions  ? 

Editor’s  Note — This  is  the  seventh  article  in 
our  series  on  the  retailing  of  talking  machines. 
The  eighth,  to  appear  in  an  early  issue,  will  deal 
with  a method  for  speeding  up  the  record  sales. 


The  answer  is:  By  featuring  various 
strong  selling  plans  which  will  impress  the 
community  with  the  convenience  of  buying 
in  your  store. 

By  showing  how  easy  it  is  to  select 
from  your  properly  displayed  and  exten- 
sive showing  of  machines,  with  the  aid  of  a 
thoroughly  trained  salesperson. 

By  dwelling  on  convenience  of  the  lease 
method  of  payment. 

By  pointing  out  that  your  repair  de- 
partment was  installed  and  is  maintained 
for  the  customer’s  convenience. 

By  emphasizing  the  service  provided  by 
your  highly  efficient  salesforce — the  best 
that  can  be  had. 

Talk  Convenience;  Back  It  Up 

Talking  “convenience”  to  the  customer 
is  merely  getting  away  from  the  hackneyed 
idea  of  “store  service.”  Emphasize  con- 
venience, therefore,  in  all  the  advertising 
of  your  talking  machine  department.  Then, 
back  up  the  advertising  to  the  limit. 

Is  it  not  logical  to  suppose  that  a cus- 
tomer, having  bought  a machine  where 
“convenience”  to  him,  or  her,  was  clearly 
the  chief  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  sales- 
person, will  feel  inclined  to  buy  all  future 
record  needs  in  that  store  ? The  answer  is 
obvious. 

. The  problem  of  the  talking  machine 
department  head  lies  in  selling  to  a greater 
extent  than  in  buying.  A manager  who 
has  in  mind  only  the  initial  sale  and  the 
profit  thereupon  is  operating  on  faulty 
principles.  When  a selling  plan  is  under 
course  of  development  the  right  method  is 
to  carefully  analyse  the  ultimate  result, 
ascertaining  whether  or  not,  in  addition  to 
a profitable  sale,  there  will  be  a stronger 
impression  of  service  in  the  mind  of  the 
customer. 

Low-Priced  Machines  as  Leaders 

Two  stores,  at  least,  have  increased  the 
sales  of  machines  materially  by  using  the 
lower-priced  machines  of  the  line  carried 
as  the  entering  wedge  for  the  sale  of  the 
more  expensive  instruments  they  handle, 
or  as  a means  of  boosting  the  sales  of 
records. 

This  method,  by  the  way,  should  prove 
especially  interesting  to  those  who  were 
convinced  that  the  advent  of  the  cheaper 
machine  into  the  market  would  lessen  the 
sale  of  the  higher-priced  ones. 

Machines  for  Resort  Use 

Anyone  who  has  visited  a watering 
place,  a mountain  resort  or  a camp  within 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  will  recall  the 
fun  and  pleasure  a talking  machine  has 
furnished  during  dull  evenings,  when  there 
seemed  to  be  nothing  to  do.  Realizing  the 
advertising  value  of  this,  fact,  manufac- 
turers ran  a series  of  ads  showing  the 
smaller  talking  machine  as  the  center  of 
attraction  in  camp,  or  as  furnishing  music 
for  an  impromptu  dance  in  a cottage  or 
on  the  porch  of  a summer  hotel. 


Acting  on  this  hint,  the  two  stores  we 
have  in  mind  linked  their  own  selling  plans 
with  the  manufacturers’  advertising  fea- 
turing the  smaller  and  cheaper  machines. 
A little  before  the  vacation  season  began  a 
number  of  strong  ads  were  run  in  the 
newspapers,  featuring  the  small  machine 
as  a vacation  requisite,  laying  particular 
stress  on  its  convenient  size  and  low  price. 
While  realizing  that  a large  cabinet  ma- 
chine would  be  too  cumbersome  and  too 
expensive  to  appeal  to  most  persons  vaca- 
tion-bent, the  talking  machine  department 
heads  also  knew  that  many  people  would 
hesitate  about  investing  money  in  a 
smaller  machine  for  vacation  purposes  be- 
cause of  their  ambition  to  own  a big  ma- 
chine for  the  home.  Recognition  of  this 
fact  was  the  basis  of  the  plan  adopted. 

An  Exchange  Offer 

The  same  “vacation”  type  of  ad  was 
continued,  but  the  announcement  was  made 
that  if  a customer  desired  a small,  cheap 
machine,  to  while  away  dull  moments  dur- 
ing vacation,  he  could  buy  it,  and  if,  later 
on,  he  desired  a large  cabinet  machine,  the 
smaller,  used  machine  would  be  taken  back 
in  part  payment  for  the  larger  one,  being 
credited  at  its  full  purchase  price. 

One  store  went  still  further.  It  an- 
nounced that  to  anyone  who  then  owned 
a machine  and  wanted  a smaller  machine 
for  vacation  purposes  it  would  sell  one 
outright,  and  at  the  close  of  the  season 
the  customer  would  be  permitted  to  return 
the  machine  and  have  its  full  purchase 
price  apply  on  a new  purchase  of  records. 
The  only  stipulation  was  that  the  machine, 
when  returned,  must  be  in  as  good  condi- 
tion as  when  it  left  the  store. 

One  manager  stated  to  us  in  this  con- 
nection, that  a machine  would  depreciate 
more  by  occasional  use  for  demonstration 
purposes  than  by  its  use  for  a month  or 
so  by  a customer. 

Easily  Kept  Records 

These  transactions  involved  no  intri- 
cate system  of  records.  They  were  merely 
kept  separate  from  the  ordinary  sales. 
This  separation,  in  itself,  facilitated  the 
gaging  of  the  plan’s  success,  especially  in 
keeping  track  of  the  number  of  those  who 
took  advantage  of  the  offer.  The  record 
was  also  useful  in  connection  with  certain 
follow-up  letters  sent  out  to  remind  such 
customers  that  the  offer  was  still  open. 

One  concern  fixed  Oct.  1 as  the  date  for 
the  offer’s  expiration,  the  idea  being  to 
hasten  a decision  on  the  part  of  purchasers 
of  the  small  machines.  However,  where 
many  people  take  their  vacation  later  in 
the  fall  this  date  might  prove  too  early. 

Many  of  the  smaller  machines  were 
kept,  the  customer  not  taking  advantage 
of  the  credit  offer.  This  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. Many  of  the  better  machines  were 
sold,  however,  the  initial  payment  thereon 
being  the  credit  for  a machine  used  dur- 
ing the  customer’s  vacation. 
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‘THE  FLORINE” 


BUCKSKIN  GLOVES 

For  Women 

Quality  No.  Price  the  doz. 

30  75  Natural  Color,  Unlined $19.50 

For  Men 

485  Natural  Color,  Unlined 24.00 

477  Raglan  Thumb,  Fleece  Lined.  . 30.00 
480  Raglan  Thumb,  Natural  Lamb’s 

Wool  Lined 60.00 

And  numerous  other  styles.  Ask  about  them 
and  write  for  samples. 


A standard  dress  glove;  always  in  good  form; 
the  acme  of  serviceableness  and  economy. 
All  colors,  white  and  black;  self  and  contrast 
embroidery.  Price  $18.00  the  dozen. 


THIS  IS  THE  AGE  OF 
STYLE  IN  GLOVES 


and  the  details  necessary  to  the  completion  of 

Hew  Stifle 


VELVET  MOCHA 


Quality  No. 

Price  the  doz. 

1 102 

Women’s  Full  Pique.  . 

$15.50 

1101 

Women’s  Half  Pique. 

13.50 

1 130 

Women’s  hull  Pique.  . 

16.50 

1250 

Boys’  Pique 

11.50 

151 

Men’s  Half  Pique  .... 

15.50 

185 

Men’s  Full  Pique.  . . . 

17.00 

And  numerous  other  styles.  Ask  about  them 
and  write  for  samples. 


add  considerably  to  the  time  element  in  the  matter  of 
production. 

Centemeri  Gloves,  featured  in  an  assortment  of  96  dis- 
tinctly different  patterns  from  the  plain  Paris  point  em- 
broidered kid  for  women  to  the  wool-lined  buck  with  the 
new  Raglan  thumb  for  men,  are  exclusive  and  distin- 
guished, making  a line  of  pronounced  individuality. 

The  integrity  of  your  glove  department  must  be  main- 
tained and  your  source  of  profits  can  only  be  assured  by 
ordering  liberally  at  least  three  months  earlier  than  you 
would  under  normal  conditions.  When  your  future  glove 
department  profits  are  at  stake  you  cannot  make  too 
careful  a selection  for  so  important  a responsibility. 

Investment  and  speculation  are  two  distinct  features. 
Invest  in  Centemeri  Staple  Gloves  stocks  now  by  placing 
your  orders  early.  Speculate  on  the  extreme  novelties 
when  the  season  is  more  advanced  and  the  element  of 
sleeve  length  becomes  more  positive. 

The  production  facilities  of  our  factory  at  Grenoble, 
France,  are  so  severely  taxed  that  we  are  compelled  to 
request  advance  orders  three  months  earlier  than  under 
ordinary  conditions.  The  continued  scarcity  of  labor,  the 
ever-increasing  cost  of  production  and  the  difficulty  of 
securing  raw  materials  handicap  all  glove  manufacturing. 
We  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  repeat  our  advice  to  our 
trade — order  now  for  fall  and  winter,  1917;  delivery 
August  15,  or  later. 


CENTEMERI  ®.  CO 
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Glove  Buyers  Anxious  About  Deliveries 

Recognize  Stringency  in  Labor  Supply  Here  and  Abroad — Efforts  to  Launch  Short 
Sleeves  Continue  Futile — Still,  It’s  Well  to  Watch  Out 


The  inclination  on  the  part  of  glove 
buyers  to  insist  upon  the  delivery  of  goods 
in  advance  of  the  date  promised  is  caus- 
ing considerable  disturbance  in  the  glove 
market.  Immediate  delivery  of  goods  on 
order  and  scheduled  for  delivery  Nov.  15 
is,  in  many  instances,  being  demanded, 
and  the  importers  and  manufacturers  are 
hard  put  to  it  to  meet  these  requests. 

The  aim  of  buyers  to  safeguard  them- 
selves is  undoubtedly  a worthy  one,  but 
all  efforts  in  this  direction  should  be  made 
with  due  consideration  for  the  many  handi- 
caps to  production  which  now  confront 
both  the  foreign  and  the  domestic  manu- 
facturers. 

Shortage  of  Labor 

Of  all  the  difficulties  encountered  that 
of  labor  shortage  is  the  most  serious.  In 
practically  all  the  glove  producing  centers 
the  number  of  skilled  operatives  is  ex- 
tremely limited.  In  France  the  drain  on 
the  supply  of  labor  through  the  war  con- 
tinues, while  in  America  the  schools  main- 
tained by  manufacturers  for  the  teaching 
of  glove  sewing  have  not  been  able  to  fur- 
nish the  additional  help  required  by  the 
enormous  growth  of  the  glove  demand. 

Skin  Supply  Facts 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  ex- 
ists regarding  the  supply  of  skins  in  this 
country.  According  to  some  reports,  the 
quantity  available  is  very  small,  but  after 
very  careful  investigation  the  Economist 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  supply  is  fully 
adequate  for  all  immediate  needs.  The 
seeming  scarcity  is  evidently  the  result  of 
the  effort  to  maintain  high  prices. 

In  the  French  glove  producing  centers 
skins  in  the  white  are  being  offered  in 
more  liberal  quantities,  but  many  com- 
plaints are  heard  as  to  the  quality  and 
the  size  of  skins  contained  in  the  majority 
of  lots  recently  offered  for  sale.  In  this 
connection,  the  following  extract  from 
the  report  of  a Grenoble  manufacturer  is 
significant : 

Quantities  of  skins  in  the  white  are  coming 
through,  but  the  majority  of  these  are  mere  junk, 
being,  for  the  most  part,  suitable  only  for  glove 
furnishings,  but  in  spite  of  the  very  poor  quality 
they  are  being  offered  at  exorbitant  prices. 

In  other  words,  the  more  desirable 
skins  are  evidently  being  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  price  stimulation. 

Conditions  at  Millau 

Concerning  the  supply  of  lambskins  at 
Millau,  the  lots  now  being  offered  are 
small  in  quantity  and  in  size,  and  the  prices 
are  higher  than  have  ever  been  asked  in 

Ithe  history  of  glove-making.  For  this  rea- 
son, manufacturers  are  inclined  to  refuse 
orders,  or  accept  them  conditionally,  with- 
out any  guarantee  as  to  price  maintenance, 
uniformity  of  quality  or  delivery  date. 

Glove  production  in  Grenoble  is  ad- 
versely affected  also  by  the  scarcity  of 


thread  and  the  consequent  increase  in 
price.  Moreover,  embroidery  silks  are  be- 
coming more  difficult  to  procure. 

The  scarcity  of  patent  fasteners  fur- 
ther complicates  the  situation.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  reports,  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  refuses  to  give  any  price 
quotation  that  will  be  binding.  The  sup- 
ply of  needles  is  becoming  more  adequate, 
as  the  result  of  receipts  from  England. 

Silks  for  1917 

Thus  far,  the  placing  of  orders  for  silks 
for  spring,  1917,  has  been  much  more 
liberal  than  for  many  seasons  past.  How- 
ever, there  is  apparent  decided  uncer- 
tainty as  to  guarantee  of  deliveries — 
which  means  that  a portion  of  the  orders 
accepted  will  not  be  delivered.  The  short- 
age on  duplex  silks  for  immediate  delivery 
continues  a pronounced  feature. 

The  bulk  of  the  purchases  is  being 
made  on  wrist-length  styles,  with  emphasis 
on  self  Paris  point  effects  and  contrast- 
ing novelty  ideas  in  three  and  four  row  em- 
broideries. 


Sleeve  Length  Problem 

The  continued  representation  of  short 
sleeves  in  afternoon  gowns  imported  from 


Fur  on  Everything 

Directoire  hat  of  beige  velvet  with  sable  band 
and  bow,  from  Gage  Bros.  & Co.;  after  a Lewis 
model.  Elaborate  long  scarf  from  A.  Jaeckel  & Co. 
Fur-trimmed  glove  from  P.  Centemeri  & Co. 


Paris  dressmakers  encourages  the  belief 
that  a demand  for  long  gloves  is  liable  to 
develop.  If  such  a change  does  come,  it 
will,  no  doubt,  be  so  sudden  that  the  mar- 
ket will  be  altogether  unprepared.  At 
present,  there  is  a slight  tendency  toward 
the  use  of  8-button  effects  noted  by  the 
houses  featuring  the  better  grades  of  kid 
gloves. 

Fine  Kids  Selling 

The  position  of  fine  kid  gloves  grows 
more  secure  as  the  spring  season  ad- 
vances. Novelty  gloves  with  contrasting 
embroideries,  bandalettes  and  sewing  are 
supreme,  and  there  is  a marked  tendency 
toward  a broadening  of  the  demand  for 
colors.  The  neutral  tones  verging  on 
mode,  mastic,  beige  and  soft,  creamy  yel- 
lows continue  foremost. 

There  is  a pronounced  inclination 
toward  self  embroideries  on  colored  kid. 

New  Ideas  in  Buck 

The  newer  types  of  buck  gloves  for 
men  and  women  are  especially  attractive 
as  to  color.  They  are  shown  in  the  natural 
shade,  as  well  as  in  covert  and  oak,  with 
two-tone  self  and  contrasting  embroider- 
eries.  The  covert  effects  are  particularly 
handsome.  The  supply  of  clear  buckskins 
is  more  or  less  limited,  and  the  price  is 
high. 

Recent  shipments  of  mocha  skins  from 
foreign  centers  have  served  to  relieve  the 
scarcity  of  these  goods. 

The  demand  for  washable  capes  con- 
tinues of  fair  proportions.  In  these  goods 
the  notable  feature  is  the  strong  prefer- 
ence for  pique  sewing. 

f 

Dress  Trimmings 

Continuance  of  Vogue  for  Dresses  a 
Favorable  Factor 

The  mid-season  demand  for  dress  trim- 
mings is  of  excellent  proportions.  Novel- 
ties suitable  for  the  decoration  of  street 
dresses  are  particularly  active,  and,  as 
the  vogue  for  dresses  is  expected  to  last 
throughout  the  winter  season,  every  indi- 
cation points  to  the  continued  strength  of 
trimmings  appropriate  for  this  type  of 
garment. 

Among  the  style  features  of  the  dresses 
which  are  particularly  favorable  to  trim- 
mings are  pockets,  flaps,  semi-belts,  Rus- 
sian tunic  ideas,  panel  effects,  and  deep, 
pointed  collars. 

Wool  and  Persian  Embroideries 

Wool  embroideries  continue  to  be  lib- 
erally employed,  especially  on  woolen 
dresses  of  a more  tailored  character.  Sep- 
arate motifs  are  especially  well  liked,  but 
there  is  a good  call  for  band  effects. 

Motifs  of  Persian  type,  many  of  which 
resemble  the  old-fashioned  Paisley  shawl 
designs,  are  much  favored  for  the  trim- 
ming of  the  semi-dressy  frocks  in  the  new 
dark  winter  colors.  This  idea  is  equally 


(Continued  on  page  65) 
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Midwinter  Millinery  Styles  in  Paris 

Sparseness  of  Trimming  a Factor — Beads,  Metallized  Leather  and 
Braids.  Ostrich  Flues  and  Paradise  Heads,  Chief  Decorations 


Paris,  Sept.  28,  1916. — With  the  ad- 
vance of  the  season  it  is  clearly  seen  that 
in  hat  styles,  as  in  dress  styles,  no  one 
period  or  epoch  has  preference.  Many  of 
the  newest  models  are  a combination  of 
the  dress  features  of  various  periods  and 
of  various  countries.  The  mousquetaire 
hat,  the  Louis  XV,  the  Louis  XVI  mar- 
quise and  the  large  picture  hat  of  the 
last-named  period,  with  wide  drooping 
brims,  are  all  represented.  The  Chinese 
and  the  Spanish  influences  are  still  being 
pushed  by  some  of  the  houses ; others  con- 
tinue to  feature  the  Russian  effects. 

Models  in  Spanish  style  made  by 
Lewis  have  been  sold  in  quantities  to 
American  houses  and  to  the  English 
branch  of  the  Lewis  firm,  but  as  yet  have 
not  been  taken  up  in  Paris.  The  Chinese 
influence,  noted  in  several  of  the  Lucie 
Hamar  models,  is  expected  to  continue  a 
strong  note  for  the  winter.  Hats  of  this 
description  show  soft,  pointed  tarn  crowns, 
in  the  form  of  a Chinese  pagoda. 

High,  Pointed  Brims 

The  majority  of  brims,  both  in  the 
large  and  in  the  medium  shapes,  flare 
from  the  face  and  are  irregular  in  width 
or  follow  an  undulating  line.  For  in- 
stance, walking  hats  in  the  tailored  styles 
show  upturned  brims  measuring  from  4 
to  5 in.  at  the  back  and  graduating  to  an 
almost  imperceptible  roll  at  the  front. 

The  visor  band,  though  an  early  sea- 
son idea,  is  still  used  largely  for  relieving 
extreme  effects. 

Other  hats  are  brimless  at  the  back 
and  have  a wide  upturned  brim  at  the 
front,  springing  from  a narrow,  rolled 
visor  band. 

Combinations  of  Color 

Black  velvet  and  black  panne  continue 
to  be  chiefly  favored.  Navy  blue  and  steel 
gray  are  the  most  prominent  colors.  Pic- 
ture hat  types  with  soft  crown  of  bright- 
colored  felt  and  brim  of  black  velvet  are 
still  shown  by  many  of  the  milliners. 
Hats  in  boy-scout  shape  in  old  rose  and 
raspberry-colored  felt,  trimmed  with  wide 
bands  of  navy  blue  or  tete  de  negre  velvet, 
are  worn  by  many  of  the  smartly  gowned 
women,  but  are  not  recommended  by  the 
milliners. 

Hats  of  pressed  beaver  in  the  tailor- 
made  styles  are  very  much  worn  in  Paris 
at  present.  The  newest  models  of  this 
type  have  medium-high  oval  crowns,  with 
2-in.  wide  brim  slightly  flared. 

Metallized  Leathers  and  Braids 

Whether  the  hat  be  large  or  small  little 
trimming  is  employed.  Large  hats  have 
band  trimmings  of  various  descriptions 
fastened  with  buckles  or  fantasy  orna- 
ments at  front  or  at  back.  Metallized  ef- 
fects dominate,  the  newest  being  metal- 
lized leathers  or  metallized  mohair  braids 
in  3 or  4-in.  widths. 


Paris  Office  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  2 Rue  des  Italiens 

Lewis  uses  the  metallized  leather 
bands  in  bright  coral  color,  with  pattern 
in  relief  outlined  with  gold.  Quills  of 
metallized  leather  in  bright  shades  are 
also  shown. 

Appliqued  Greek  Dancers 

Figures  of  Grecian  dancers  cut  out  of 
black  mica  and  appliqued  around  the 
crown  of  light-colored  felts  and  velvets, 
in  the  manner  of  the  decorations  on 
antique  vases,  are  also  noted.  Beaded 


Economist  photo  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 

Set  of  Taupe  Ostrich 
This  hat  and  collarette  from  Mosher  & Ittelson, 
New  York,  reflects  the  favor  shown  by  fashion  to 
ostrich  arranged  in  unusual  forms. 

bands  in  brilliant  colors  and  in  iridescent 
effects  are  combined  with  metal  embroid- 
eries. 

Oxidized  silver  is  used  to  decorate 
grosgrain  ribbon  bands,  these  decorations 
taking  the  form  of  floral  effects  2 in. 
apart.  These  bands  are  usually  employed 
on  the  high-crowned  wide-brimmed  hats, 
being  tied  around  the  crown  an  inch  from 
the  top.  Appliqued  motifs  in  metallized 
leather  and  braids  are  shown  in  wing- 
shaped military  and  Egyptian  forms. 

Paradise  Heads  and  Throats 

Some  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  milliners 
are  using  heads  and  throats  of  birds  of 
paradise  on  hats  of  black  velvet  or  gray 
felt. 


Designs  in  metal  chainstitch  appear 
frequently  on  black  or  dark-colored  velvet. 
The  Paisley  shawl  designs,  which  figured 
so  conspicuously  in  the  dressmakers’  open- 
ings, have  already  become  common  in  mil- 
linery. 

New  Walking  Hats 

Evelyne  Varon  is  showing  black  velvet 
walking  hats  in  marquise  and  mortar- 
board shapes  with  crown  bands  of  irides- 
cent spangles.  Her  large  hats  in  black 
panne  or  in  black  velvet  show  the  wide, 
upturned  brim  with  fluted  edges. 

In  her  Louis  XVI  marquise  shapes  the 
brim  is  rolled  closely  back  to  the  crown 
in  front,  where  it  is  several  inches  lower 
than  at  the  back.  The  only  trimming  on 
these  hats  is  an  inch  wide  band  of  bright 
French  blue  moire  ribbon  with  gold  fringe 
ends  and  embroidered  in  small,  oval,  gold 
figures.  This  band  is  stretched  across  the 
center  of  the  crown  and  fastens  at  each 
side  with  a flat  bow. 

Mousquetaires  at  Esther  Meyer’s 

The  mousquetaire  shapes,  launched  by 
Esther  Meyer  early  in  the  fall,  are  now 
shown  in  steel  gray  plush  with  the  edge 
of  the  brim  outlined  by  a 2-in.  wide 
decoration  in  silver  soutache.  A tassel  of 
silver  is  placed  where  the  brim  is  caught 
up  to  the  crown. 

Turbans  with  soft  crowns  and  4-in. 
wide  cuff  brims  made  of  ostrich  flues  con- 
tinue to  be  shown  by  this  house. 

Carlier’s  Duvetyn  Hats 

Carlier  is  showing  the  broad-brimmed 
Louis  XVI  picture  hats  in  black  velvet  with 
the  crown  covered  with  aigrette  or  ostrich 
feathers.  A wide  grosgrain  ribbon  at  the 
base  is  tied  in  a butterfly  bow  at  the  back. 

Smart  walking  hats  in  old  red  and 
raspberry  duvetyn  shown  by  Carlier  have 
draped  crowns  and  narrow  brims  slightly 
rolled  at  the  sides,  and  are  trimmed  with 
i/2-in-  grosgrain  ribbon  with  beaded  floral 
pattern.  Such  hats  are  generally  worn 
with  a circular  lace  veil  in  tete  de  negre 
which  falls  over  the  brim  to  the  nose. 

In  several  of  the  draped  toques  a 
fringe  of  horsehair  outlines  the  edge  of 
the  turned  back  brim. 

Russian  at  Maria  Guy’s 

The  dominant  note  at  Maria  Guy’s  con- 
tinues to  be  the  Russian.  Many  of  the  best 
models  suggest  the  Russian  soldier’s  cap. 

The  large  tarn  of  velvet  with  full 
pleated  brim  continues  to  be  shown  by  this 
house.  Its  walking  hats  are  of  medium 
size  and,  in  general,  are  in  turban  form 
but  not  especially  high. 

♦ 

E.  Maas,  for  many  years  active  as  a buyer  in 
New  York  retail  circles,  has  been  appointed  head 
of  the  handkerchief  and  umbrella  departments  of 
Lord  & Taylor. 
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Paisley  Embroidery  trim- 
ming. A beautiful  reincar- 
nation of  the  past. 


A wide  variety  of  entirely  new 
and  original  designs  in 

DRESS  TRIMMINGS 

Featuring  the  new 

Paisley  Effects 

Metal  Embroidery,  Ribbons,  Corsage  Flowers 
and  Ornaments  of  all  kinds 

ERNEST  H.  BOSCHEN  CO. 

141-147  Fifth  Ave.  ,NC  New  York 


Paisley  embroidery. 
Motif  found  in  old 
fashioned  Paisley 
shawl. 


QUAKER 

MILLS 

UNDERWEAR 


“It’s  no  easy  matter  for  me 
to  get  the  kind  of  underwear 
I want,  but  I go  to  the 
QUAKER  MILLS  dealer  and 
am  always  satisfied. 

“The  goods  are  dependable 
and  the  store  that  carries 
them  is  the  store  that  gets  my 
trade  every  time.” 

Believe  Me! 

It’s  Full  Size  and  Honest 

JAMES  RISK  CO.,  Inc. 

Sole  Distributors 

346  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Norwich  Fixtures 

Are  too  well  known  to  need  eulogizing 

You  will  find  them  on  display 
at  the  following  addresses: 

New  York  - 712  Broadway 

Boston  - 26  Kingston  St. 

ALSO 

at  American  Merchants  Syndicate 
155  East  Superior  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Send  for  a catalog — It's  free. 

The  Norwich  Nickel  & Brass  Co. 

Norwich,  Conn. 


Jfor 

Christmas 


Display  Cards  ' 

Circulars 

Posterettes 

Contests 

“Stunts” 

Cuts 

Sales 

Booklets 

Price-tickets 

Events 

Kiddies  Klubs 
Window  Trims 
Interior  Displays 
Card-Writing  Ideas 

Everything  to  help  ONE  RETAIL 
STORE  IN  EACH  TOWN  capture 
the  bulk  of  Christmas  business.  Write 
now  for  a big  envelope  containing 
FREE  samples  and  descriptions. 
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of  Current  Fashions 


Economist  photos  (Fashion  Camera  Studios) 


Sheer  silk  crepe  trimmed  with 
bands  of  fur  is  a style  note  in 
dresses.  This  dress  from  Lahm 
& Deutz  is  in  a soft  shade  of 
maize  with  trimmings  of  Hud- 
son seal 


Narrow  velvet  rib- 
bon is  the  newest 
material  for  sport 
hats.  This  puff- 
crown  creation  in 
purple  is  from 
Hyland  Bros.  Co. 


The  fashion  for  millinery  in 
lace  and  fur  yyith  metal  orna- 
ments is  exemplified  in  this 
Napoleon  shape  from  Gage 
Bros.  & Co. 


For  the  modish  fancy  cape 
ermine  is  especially  favored. 
The  fringe,  composed  of  tails, 
is  an  attractive  feature.  This 
cape  is  from  B.  Blosveren’s 
Sons 


Many  of  the  new  suit  jackets  are  made  in  short  lengths 
so  as  to  be  particularly  adapted  for  young  misses.  This 
model  ton  the  left!  of  wool  velour  with  shawl  collar  and 
cuffs  of  seal  is  from  L.  Friedrich.  The  novel  collar,  cuffs 
and  pockets  are  striking  points  in  this  modish  coat  fright) 
made  of  a novelty  soft  wool  fabric,  from  H.  Samuels  & Sons 
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This  is  a good  time  to  conserve 
your  hosiery  stocks.  Let  every 
pair  be  sold  at  a reasonable  profit 
according  to  present  market  rates. 

If  your  stock  is  composed  of 

Onyx ' ’ Hosiery 

Of  fie* 

you  will  reap  the  double  benefit  of 
satisfying  customers  and  your 
own  balance  sheet. 

There  will  come  a time  when  you 
can  make  a leader  of  your  hosiery 
department,  but  not  now. 


Sole  Selling  Agents  for 

PAUL  GUENTHER , Inc. 

Manufacturer  of  Full  Fashioned  Silk  Hosiery 


SOLE  SELLING  AGENTS  FOR 

“MERODE”  and  “HARVARD  MILLS”  UNDERWEAR 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Wins  hip,  Boit  & Co. 


Emery -Beers  Company,  inc. 

15  3-161  East  24th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Boston  Office : Philadelphia  Office : Chicago  Office : 

31  Bedford  Street  1033  Chestnut  Street  The  Lytto~i  Building 

San  Francisco  Office:  Bankers * Investment  Building 


JUVENILE  SWEATERS 

PURE  WORSTED 
High  Neck--V  Neck  i 

Ruff  Neck--Norfolk--  * 

Novelties  ( 

Plain  and  Brushed  > 

Plain  and  High  Colors  i 

Retail  $1.00  to  $10.00  i 


Real  Service 

The  test  of  a manufacturer’s  service 
is  his  ability  to  serve  his  customers 
regardless  of  conditions. 

Quality,  prompt  shipments,  fair 
treatment  have  been  part  of  our 
service  for  37  years. 

This  year,  as  always,  these  standards 
are  being  rigidly  lived  up  to. 


,_„A  i C,P 

imonAscher  crfo. 


Factory,  Glendale,  L.  I. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

Fancy  Knit  Goods  Exclusively 
390-396  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Chicago  Boston 

409  Medinah  Building  67  Chauncy  Street 
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“ Pure  Thread  Silk  ” Hosiery  That  Isn’t  Pure 

Retailers  Should  Avoid  Advertising  Combinations  of  Artificial  Silk  and  Real  Silk  as 

Wholly  Composed  of  the  Silkworm’s  Product 


A cynic  once  said  that  a secret  ceased 
to  be  a secret  when  known  to  three  per- 
sons. It  has  for  some  time  been  no  secret 
among  certain  hosiery  manufacturers  that 
some  of  the  so-called  “pure  thread  silk” 
hosiery  on  the  market  is  made  of  a com- 
bination of  silk  and  artificial  silk.  Care- 
ful endeavor  has  been  made,  however,  to 
keep  it  a secret,  especially  for  buyers,  the 
majority  of  whom — and  among  them  some 
of  the  biggest  in  the  country — have  not 
known,  and  do  not  now  know,  that  some 
of  the  “pure  thread  silk”  hosiery  they  are 
advertising  at  very  low  prices  is  not  pure 
silk  at  all,  but  a combination  of  the  two 
fibers. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  such  a 
combination:  indeed,  if  the  hose  is  well 
made,  it  is  a very  good  article.  The  wrong 
is  in  the  misrepresentation  to  retailers, 
who  know  no  better,  and  who  are  led — in- 
nocently enough — to  misrepresent  the 
goods  to  the  public  as  pure  silk  at  prices 
usually  lower  than  the  replacement  cost 
of  all-silk  hose. 

Buyers  Are  Misled 

It  is  no  reflection  on  the  retailers  to 
state  that  they  have  been  imposed  upon. 
The  fibers  are  so  cleverly  combined  that 
cften  only  an  expert  can  detect  the  differ- 
ence between  the  combination  article  and 
the  pure  silk  goods ; consequently,  those 
who  are  not  well  versed  in  hosiery  manu- 
facturing processes  cannot  be  expected  to 
distinguish  one  from  the  other. 

The  seemingly  extraordinary  offerings 


made  by  certain  retail  houses  which  are 
in  a position  to  know  the  present  cost  of 
merchandise,  led  the  Economist  to  inves- 
tigate. The  results  were  as  above  out- 
lined. 

Producers  Should  Explain 

We  have  long  known  of  the  plating  of 
artificial  with  pure  silk,  but,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  only  one  manufacturer  has  been 
honest  enough  to  sell  his  goods  as  such, 
making  no  secret  of  their  real  character. 
This  manufacturer  has  no  desire  or  in- 
tention to  fool  any  one ; nor  has  he  any 
need  for  such  subterfuge,  since  his  product 
is  recognized  as  among  the  best  in  the 
United  States.  His  only  reason  for  making 
his  goods  of  the  combined  fibers  is  that 
from  artificial  silk  alone  he  could  not  pro- 
duce an  article  which  would  satisfy  his 
own  views  of  what  constitutes  proper  value 
at  a certain  price.  By  making  hosiery  of 
the  combined  materials  he  satisfied  him- 
self, his  customers,  and  the  wearers,  and 
provided  a new  article  now  sold  at  a popu- 
lar price. 

Before  continuing  the  selling  of  the 
supposed  thread  silk  goods  at  what  appear 
to  be  ridiculously  low  prices  it  would  be 
well  for  retailers  to  examine  their  stocks 
and  ascertain  whether  they  are  making 
good  their  claims  as  to  “pure  thread  silk.” 

The  competition  of  the  combination  ar- 
ticle is  entirely  unfair  to  those  retailers 
who  sell  the  genuine  article,  and  it  is  also 
unfair  to  the  public  to  whom  such  goods 
are  sold.  This  is  a matter  that  comes  un- 


der the  head  of  dishonest  advertising,  and 
in  certain  States  retailers  who  continue 
the  sale  of  such  goods  as  being  pure  silk 
render  themselves  liable  to  prosecution. 

Britain’s  Import  Prohibition 

The  British  government’s  recent  prohi- 
bition of  the  importation  of  cotton  knit 
goods  has  caused  considerable  discussion. 
In  some  quarters  this  action  is  regarded 
as  a blessing  to  American  jobbers  and  re- 
tailers. Such  statements,  however,  should 
not  be  accepted  too  literally.  At  present, 
it  would  seem,  the  advantage  is  largely  on 
the  side  of  domestic  manufacturers,  as 
affording  an  opportunity  to  get  out  of  some 
unprofitable  orders  taken  before  the  more 
recent  advances  in  cost  of  production. 
Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  goods  that  would 
otherwise  go  abroad  can  be  resold  at  once 
at  higher  figures  to  home  trade.  However, 
the  total  volume  of  knit-goods  shipments 
involved  does  not  exceed  3 per  cent  of 
the  domestic  consumption,  while  the  com- 
bined necessities  of  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  is  still  much  beyond  the 
capacity  of  our  domestic  plants. 

Under  these  circumstances,  assertions 
as  to  the  great  benefits  that  the  trade  will 
derive  from  the  prohibition  should  be  taken 
with  a good  dose  of  salt.  Possibly,  the 
time  will  come  when  American  knit-goods 
production  will  exceed  demand,  but  that 
time  is  a long  way  in  the  future,  and  will 
have  no  effect  on  present  prices  or  on  the 
still  higher  quotations  which  are  in  pros- 
pect. 


Fined  for  Fake  Ad 


Retailer  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Convicted 
Under  District’s  New  Law 

The  first  case  to  be  tried  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  under  the  recently  enacted  false 
advertising  law,  resulted  in  the  conviction, 
in  the  District  Court,  of  the  Southwick 
Shops,  Inc.  The  jury  returned  a verdict 
of  guilty  after  four  minutes’  deliberation. 

The  corporation  was  fined  $300,  and 
Henry  C.  Southwick,  as  the  highest  official 
of  the  corporation,  was  sentenced  to  60 
days’  imprisonment,  this  latter  penalty, 
however,  later  being  suspended  by  the 
court.  The  fine  has  been  paid  and  no  ap- 
peal taken. 

The  specific  charge  against  the  defend- 
ant was  that  he  “unlawfully,  with  intent  to 
barter  and  sell  goods,  did  display  and  ex- 
hibit in  windows  and  on  counters  placards 
and  posters  containing  false,  untrue,  and 
misleading  statements.”  It  was  contended 
by  the  government  that  the  alleged  value 
of  the  goods,  as  shown  on  the  posters,  was 
false,  and  articles  purchased  were  exhib- 
ited, and  characterized  by  local  merchants 
who  were  brought  as  witnesses  as  being 
of  grossly  inferior  quality. 

The  contention  of  the  defense,  in  brief, 
was  that  a merchant  is  privileged  to  place 


values  on  his  merchandise  in  accordance 
with  his  opinion  of  the  material  value.  In 
overruling  a motion  to  direct  a verdict  of 
not  guilty,  in  line  with  this  contention,  the 
court  held  that  if  a merchant  intentionally 
places  an  exaggerated  price  on  an  article, 
and  marks  it  down  to  a lower  figure  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  purchases,  he  is 
subject  to  prosecution  under  the  false  ad- 
vertising law  lately  passed  by  Congress  to 
apply  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

f — - — - 

Fund  for  Employees 

Head  of  Hartford  (Conn.)  Firm  Contributes 
$5,000  for  Cases  of  Need 

One  of  the  features  of  the  nineteenth  anni- 
versary of  Wise,  Smith  & Co.,  Hartford,  Conn., 
was  the  announcement  to  the  employees  of  the 
formation  of  a benefit  fund  for  their  use  in  case 
of  need. 

The  announcement  was  made  by  Isidore  Wise, 
who  stated  that  he  had  contributed  $5,000  to  the 
fund.  Mr.  Wise  also  said  that  he  had  intended 
to  defer  this  action  until  the  concern’s  twentieth 
anniversary,  but  had  decided  that  there  was  no 
time  like  the  present.  The  fund,  which  has  been 
deposited  in  a local  bank,  will  be  managed  by  a 
board  of  trustees  to  consist  of  three  employees, 
together  with  Mr.  Wise  and  an  associate.  The 
opening  of  a rest-room  and  a recreation  room  for 
the  women  and  girl  employees  was  also  an- 
nounced. This  new  feature  is  located  on  the 
ninth  floor. 


Dress  Trimmings 

(Continued  from  page  57) 

well  represented  in  silk  and  in  beaded  ef- 
fects. 

Tassels  of  all  descriptions  remain  in 
excellent  position.  Beaded  effects  are  lib- 
erally employed  on  evening  dresses,  and, 
to  some  extent,  on  costumes  for  day  wear. 
Silk  tassels  in  the  new  colorings,  and  vari- 
ous novelty  drop  and  ball  effects,  are  all 
included  in  the  current  demand.  Bead 
girdles  in  various  forms  continue  to  be 
featured. 

Considerable  improvement  is  noted  in 
spangles.  The  straight-row  idea  continues 
dominant.  The  range  of  colors  favored  in- 
cludes corn,  Bordeaux,  vivid  blue,  rich 
olive  green,  salmon  and  purple. 

There  is  a good,  steady  demand  for 
rosebuds  for  use  on  dancing  frocks.  Floral 
bouquets  for  corsage  use  are  also  a strong 
item. 

4 

We  are  informed  by  Parker,  Wilder  & Co., 
selling  agents  for  the  corporation,  that  the 
Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Co.,  Salem,  Mass.,  has 
resumed  the  manufacture  of  Salem  sheets  and 
pillowcases  and  expects  to  be  in  a position  to 
make  shipments  in  time  to  take  care  of  the  early 
spring  trade.  The  Naumkeag  Co.  will  continue 
the  production  of  Pequot  sheets  and  pillowcases, 
as  heretofore. 
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Conditions  Demand 
Progressive  Pricing 
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Gentlemen : 

Every  wide  awake  merchant  is  acutely 
familiar  with  changed  conditions  in 
the  production  of  Hosiery  and  Under- 
wear . 

They  know  of  the  enormous  increase  in 
the  cost  of  materials,  the  scarcity  of 
skilled  labor,  the  lack  of  dependable 
dyes  and  other  important  supplies. 

But  although  keenly  conscious  of  di- 
minishing profits  many  retailers  hesi- 
tate to  take  the  radical  action  in- 
volved in  wrecking  price  tradition  and 
establishing  new  retail  selling  fig- 
ures . 

It  is,  however,  no  longer  a question 
of  preference  . 

Progressive  pricing  has  become  imper- 
ative . 

Far  sighted  students  of  industrial 
conditions  prophesy  a further  continued 
increase  of  manufacturing  expenses 
with  a resultant  price  increase  to  the 
retailer . 

The  aggressive  action  of  leading  mer- 
chants in  overthrowing  established 
precedents  and  making  new  prices  offers 
the  only  solution  to  the  problem  of 
maintaining  profits  under  present 
conditions . 

It  has  our  hearty  endorsement. 

BROWN,  DURRELL  CO. 

VfCC-.ftES 
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SP.  Reed  Co.,  Latrobe,  Pa. — Page  circular, 
• featuring  a special  merchandising  event. 
The  Rummage  Sale  is  getting  as  prevalent 
almost  as  the  Dollar  Day  Sale.  And  usually  there 
is  no  other  reason  for  calling  it  the  Rummage 
Sale  than  there  is  for  calling  it  just  a plain 
reduced-price  sale.  This  refers  to  the  name,  not 
to  the  values;  the  latter  are  probably  very  de- 
sirable. But  if  you  announce  a Rummage  Sale, 
why  do  you  not  hold  one  in  the  sense  that  the 
word  implies?  Or  if  you  do  hold  that  kind,  why 
not  explain  the  idea? 

The  oldfashioned  Rummage  Sale  meant  a sale 
of  packages  all  priced  at  the  same  price,  but 
containing  different  articles — though  always 
articles  worth  the  price.  The  idea  was  to  use 
the  curiosity  appeal  in  selling  a certain  amount 
of  goods  which  had  little  or  no  interest  other 
than  their  utility.  But  they  sold  well,  because 
the  customers  were  curious  to  know  what  their 
money  would  buy.  It  used  to  be  a great  success. 

The  Rummage  Sale  of  to-day  seems  to  be  just 
a commonplace  sale  with  an  interesting  name. 
Which  kind  is  this?  The  ad  does  not  tell. 


Feature  Quality  Goods 

TT  S.  Barney  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.- — Group 
of  ads,  devoted  to  special  merchandising  in 
various  departments. 

These  ads  are  interesting  as  a series  because 
they  feature  rather  noticeably  talking  machines 
and  dress  goods,  especially  silks — two  lines  of 
quality  goods.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  goods 
from  certain  departments  featured  in  ads,  but 
it  is  unusual  to  see  two  lines  of  quality  mer- 
chandise featured  as  consistently  as  they  are 
here. 

Obviously,  the  store  is  determined  to  let  the 
public  know  that  it  has  one  comparatively  new 
line — talking  machines — and  another  that  is  not 
new,  but  always  interesting — silks  and  dress 
goods. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  advertising  is  to  em- 
phasize a store’s  leadership  in  whatever  it  does 
lead  in;  and  if  it  happens  not  to  lead  in  the 
goods  it  emphasizes  it  gets  a step  nearer  leader- 
ship every  time  it  emphasizes  anything.  Em- 
phasis is  one  of  the  principles  of  retail  adver- 
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- »•*-*  - 

— Starting  Today 
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Si 
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*IEj  $3.75 

New  Dresses  In  SILK  & 1 
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tiding.  Admen  ought  to  take  more  account  of  it 
than  they  do. 

The  merchandising  in  these  ads  is  of  the  two- 
or-three-departments-a-day  kind,  and  the  values 
are  attractive.  The  items  are  fairly  well  de- 
scribed, and  the  ads  are  judiciously  illustrated. 

The  entire  group  shows  signs  of  close  co-oper- 


ation between  the  advertising  and  merchandising 
departments.  This  is  possibly  that  best  thing 
about  the  group.  It  is  a sign  that  the  store 
management  has  the  right  idea  of  retail  adver- 
tising and  appreciates  its  use  and  value  in  creat- 
ing interest  in  the  store’s  departments,  service 
and  goods. 

One  of  the  musical  instrument  ads  was  shown 
on  page  183  of  the  Economist  of  Oct.  7.  We  here 
reproduce  one  of  the  smaller  ads. 


Appeals  to  Class  Trade 

The  Union,  Columbus,  Ohio. — Five  columns,  18- 
inch  ad,  devoted  to  the  exploitation  of  school 
and  college  apparel. 

Besides  being  carefully  laid  out  and  skillfully 
displayed,  this  ad  has  a big  merchandising  idea 
back  of  it — that  of  appealing  directly  to  a spe- 
cial class  of  trade.  It  is  a common  failing  of 
stores,  whether  they  are  in  college  towns  or  not, 
to  overlook  the  special  opportunities  for  building 
future  trade  which  the  business  of  the  younger 
people  presents.  They  overlook  it  much  in  the 
same  way  as  they  overlook  chances  for  getting 
extra  business  from  other  types  of  class  trade: 
Rural  trade,  infants’  trade,  wedding  trade,  etc. 
Advertise  to  everybody  in  the  community  in  gen- 
eral, and  then  divide  the  community  up  now  and 
then  and  make  a special  effort  on  the  divisions! 

One  advantage  of  an  ad  like  this  is  that  it 
emphasizes  particularly  one  phase  of  the  store’s 
service,  and  thus  benefits  the  entire  institution. 


Srrgf  The  Home  of  Quality  £ 


The  Union  is  Better  Than  Ever  Prepared  to  Fill  All  Students’ 

School  and  College 


Appareling  Needs ! 

For  months  we’ve  been  painstakingly,  carefully  preparing  to  meet 
every  possible  need  of  the  school  and  college  -student  noW  about  to 
begin  another  school  term — and  tomorrow  the  fruits  of  our  efforts  are 
ready  to  sejecvfrom.  We’ve  assem- 
bled extensive  .assortments  of  the 
best  and  imancrt  JUVENILE  APPAREL- 
ING-ever  brougfu-co  Columbia  and  our  nore 
new.  today  tells  ol  BETTER  VALUES  than 


Sampeck  Students’ 
Suits  for  Young  Men  at 
$15  and  $20 

They’rd  ai  carefully  designed  and  tailored  u the  best 
men's  r'othes,  yet  are  cut  alon*  the  jaunty,  snappy  youthful 
lines  so  popular  with  young  school  and  college  men.  "I  hey 
come  in  clever  new  Single  or  ;Double-Breasted  Pinch-Back 
and  Form-Fitting  English  models  in  a choice  vaocty  ol 
fabrics,  -colory  and  pattern* — tires  16  to  20  years. 

Young  Men’s  T140- Trouser  Suits 

’The  extra  pair  of  trousbfs  doubles  the  life  of  the  suit 
b and  thereby  inc-tase.  the  burmg-power  of  your  dollars- 

id  SS'KS 

$12.75 


New  Fall  Hats 
for  Young  Men 


The  Trooper  at  $3 


Nobby  New  Hats  at  $2 


Smart  Suits,  Coats  and 
Dresses  for  the  School 
or  College  Miss 

els.  lasSiored  by  America's  "best  makers  ol  juve- 
nile garnidhts  and  poesessing  that  assurej  qual- 
ity ft  r which  The  Union  is  famous 

Missis  ’ Suits,  $19. 75  to$2 9 < 5 


Misses’  Coats  at  $15  to  $25 


Misses’  Dresses  $8.75  fo  $15 


Girls’ Washable  School  Dresses 
at  $1.50,  $2.95,  $ 3.95 > 

$5  to  $6.50 


GIRLS’ NEW  SCHOOL  MIDDIES - 

GIRLS  ’ NEW  MIDD  Y SKIRTS— 

2 -95T$3 .95 


Y oung  Men 's  New 
Fall  Shoes  at  $5 


Misses’  High- Cut  Boots 
Boys’  School  Shoes 

a boy  sjivM  hh  shcr»— birtuwi  and  1m 

Girls  ’ School  Shoes 


?i?  !!■ $2 

$2.25 

Indestructible - 77 p Shoe 


Boys’  Nobby  SchoolSuits 
with  extra  trousers  at  $5 


s "Hold-Shape  ' Sobs, -of 


Boys’  Sampeck  New  Fall  Suits 
$10,  $12.50,  $15,  $16.50 

BOYS’  SCHOOL  PANTS-- 
BOYS’  -New  FALL  WAISTS- 

^.™Z*50c  to  $150 

BOYS’  NEW  SCHOOL  HATS-  ^ 

»”  £tlbrZ?/n%'°l«m50c  and  69c 

BOYS’  NEW  FALL  TIES - 

New  Pour-is-Hnnd*  in  Silli  poplins.  MtsMlinrr 

'r^.T“25c,T5c?dc 

STRONG  STURDY  SCHOOL  HOSE--  ^ 


The  introductory  write-up  and  the  illustrations 
do  much  to  add  vigor  and  timeliness  to  the  ad. 
It  is  reproduced  on  this  page. 


Special  Departmental  Ads 

Stewart  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. — Two 
ads  devoted,  respectively,  to  the  notions  and 
the  toilet  goods  departments. 

The  toilet  goods  ad  does  little  more  than 
carry  the  names  of  the  store  and  the  event.  It 
features  only  one  line  of  goods — brushes,  and 
two  prices:  24  cents  and  47  cents.  Such  an  ad 
ought  to  bring  in  brush  customers,  but  it  is  not 
likely  to  bring  in  many  general  shoppers. 

The  notion  ad  is  at  once  an  ad  in  the  full 


sense  and  a merchandising  announcement.  It 
gives  customers  an  idea  of  what  the  department 
carries  at  all  times  and  an  idea  of  values.  Why 
did  you  not  combine  the  two  and  add  a few 
general  items  from  other  departments?  In  this 
way  you  would  have  gotten  a bigger  return  from 
your  outlay  of  space.  Always  advertise  the 
store,  as  well  as  its  various  departments. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  cut  down  the 
cost  of  advertising  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  business  it  brings  for  the  money  spent. 


Material  Organized  Well 


T S.  Plaut  & Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. — Five-col- 
umn  ad,  calling  attention  to  the  Fall  Open- 
ing and  the  new  season  goods. 


The  material  is 
organized  in  this 
adds  more  to  the 
ad  than  just  this 
an  adman  starts 
ad  he  has  certain 


exceptionally  well 
ad,  and  nothing 
value  of  a retail 
one  thing.  When 
out  to  get  up  an 
material  at  his  com- 


mand: the  merchandise,  store  conditions,  the  sea- 


son’s impulse,  ideas,  and  mechanical  helps,  such 
as  type,  layout  and  illustrations.  If  he  is  skillful 
in  the  manipulation  of  these  in  the  order  of  their 
importance,  he  has  a good  ad. 

Here  the  artistic  arrangement  fits  in  well  with 
the  nature  of  the  event  and  the  kind  of  goods 
featured — new  fall  ready-to-wear. 

The  text  matter  is  written  in  plain,  terse  Eng- 
lish, with  a view  to  giving  facts,  rather  than 
creating  artificial  “atmosphere.” 

The  merchandising  is  complete  enough  to  give 
a clear  idea  of  the  range  of  qualities  and  the 
breadth  of  selection,  and  also  a clear  idea  of  the 
values  offered  for  the  money. 

There  is  no  general  introductory.  None  is 
needed,  because  two  sections  of  the  ad  serve  as 
an  introductory,  in  that  they  contain  general 
style  and  merchandise  news. 

The  ad  is  reproduced  as  an  example  of  sen- 
sible organization  of  material. 


The  Ad  Critic  wreath  means  that  the  ad  or 
group  of  ads  receiving  it  is  the  best  advertising 
material  reviewed  by  this  department  during  the 
week.  The  wreath  is  awarded  on  general  merit 
of  display,  arrangement,  text  and  merchandising. 
In  addition  to  being  a mark  of  merit,  it  may  be 
viewed  as  an  invitation  to  send  in  the  story  of  the 
event  heralded  in  the  ad  or  series.  This  is  op- 
tional with  the  adman  or  the  firm. 
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Standard 


NOW  SELLING  BIG 


CAPS  and  SCARFS  are  to  the  front.  We  have 
them  in  a variety  of  effective  designs  and  colors. 
The  number  shown  is  typical  of  these  seasonable 
sets  of  caps  and  scarfs,  which  are  now  much 
wanted.  Prices  for  sets,  $8.50,  $9.00,  $12.00  and 
up  to  $5  1 .00  per  dozen. 

NOVELTY  WOOL  and  WORSTED  COATS 

are  running  strong.  They’re  selling  in  all  sections. 
We  have  complete  range  of  handsome  styles — 
large  sailor  collars,  sash,  or  belt  trimmed.  Solid 
colors  and  striped  effects. 

SILK  COATS  in  popular  styles  and  colors. 

Sweater  coats  for  the  family,  jerseys,  bathing 
suits,  caps,  scarfs,  shawls,  petticoats,  hoods,  skat- 
ing sets,  infants’  wear,  etc. 

NEW  SPRING  LINE— 1917 

Full  line  new  models  and  designs  for  spring, 
1917,  will  soon  be  ready  for  your  inspection.  Fancy 
novelties  and  staples. 


The  Standard  Knitting  Co. 

Mfrs.  of  Fancy  Knit  Goods 

2202-2210  Superior  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


New  York  Office: 
Centurian  Bldg.,  1182  Broadway 


San  Francisco  Office: 
154  Sutter  Street 


OA  TRADE  MARK  Y/  X 

N.  REGISTERED  » 

The  Trade  Mark  with  a reputation 


The  original  and  only  manufac- 
turers of  the  genuine  Racine  Feet 


RACINE  FEET  KNITTING  CO. 

BELOIT,  WISCONSIN 


“Ask  the 
Economist” 

Any  Question  Relating 
to  Merchandise  and 
Retailing  — And  Get 
the  Right  Answer. 


A Set  of  75  Xmas 
Display  Cards 

At  the  Reduced 
Price  of 

$0.00 


3 

We  have  on  hand  a 
quantity  of  display  cards, 
handsomely  printed  in 
colors  on  heavy  card- 
board. The  designs  are 
all  timely  for  Christmas 
use,  and  are  extremely 
attractive.  These  cards  will  greatly  enhance  the 
value  of  Christmas  merchandise  displays. 

They  have  been  arranged  in  sets,  each  set 
containing  75  cards  in  assorted  designs — seven  differ- 
ent designs  in  all.  A set  consists  of  50 
quarter-sheet  cards  and  25  sixteenth  cards,  jj)  ^ .00 

Price  for  one  complete  set 

ORDER  NOW!  The  Supply  Is  Limited, 
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E are  now 
making 
Scrim,  Voile 
and  Marquisette  Dutch  Cur- 
tains, hemstitched  in 
colored  silk. 

The  novelty  of  having  scrim  curtains 
to  match  the  color  scheme  of  the  room 
(especially  bedrooms)  seems  to  appeal 
to  the  trade  generally. 

Colors:  Pink,  Blue,  Yellow,  Natural 

(Jhe  ScmntonXace  Company 

General  Offices.  ScidUtoU  J~cl. 

jto&yorP.  2123ift(ifl<?e.  V^icp^o, ^Republic  c Bldg. 
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DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST  RUG,  CARPET  AND  DRAPERY  SECTION 


We  are  the  only  manu- 
facturers OF  LINOLEUM  IN 
America  who  produce 

THEIR  OWN  LINSEED  OIL.  A 
PROCESS  WHICH  INSURES  AN 
ABSOLUTELY  PURE  OIL  FOR 
USE  IN  OUR  PRODUCT. 

Superior  Oil  Means 
Superior  Linoleum. 


■ Klabon’s  LinoleumWorks. 

- ■•■r  :• ■ 


Scientific  Merchandising 


consists  in  getting  High  Value  at  a Low  Price,  using  the  Best  where 
it  pays  best,  keeping  up  the  service  while  keeping  down  the  cost, 
and  handling  only  Dependable  and  Standardized  Merchandise  that  is 
readily  marketable,  like 

BLABON’S  LINOLEUMS 

which  in  material,  workmanship  and  finish  are  as  near  perfection  as 
one  of  the  greatest  plants  in  the  world  can  produce  after  sixty-six 
years  of  specialized  experience. 

The  new  Blabon  Line  for  1917,  comprising  333  patterns,  will  appeal 
strongly  to  the  Better  Class  of  Trade,  as  it  includes  some  of  the 

Snappiest  Designs  Ever  Displayed 

by  any  manufacturer  of  floor  coverings.  Furthermore,  sixty-six  years 
of  “knowing  how,”  together  with  the  Blabon  guarantee,  stand  back 
of  every  yard  of  the  goods.  Send  for  samples  and  be  convinced. 

The  George  W.  Blabon  Company 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK 

Head  Office  of  the  Sales  Department 

212  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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Oval  Fiber  Rug,  Shown  by  Hodges  Fiber  Carpet  Co. 


Spring  Opening  of  Floorcovering  Lines 


In  two  days  it  will  be  the  spring  sea- 
son in  the  carpet  trade,  so  far  as  the  man- 
ufacturing and  wholesaling  of  floorcover- 
ings  is  concerned. 

On  Monday  of  next  week  buyers  of 
rugs  and  carpets  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try will  be  gathered  at  the  auction  sale  of 
the  Alexander  Smith  & Sons  Carpet  Co. 
Many  of  these  buyers  whose  home  cities 
are  far  away  came  to  market  during  the 
current  week  in  order  to  purchase  vari- 
ous lines  of  rugs  and  carpets,  thus  having 
less  to  do  after  their  wants  in  the  other 
lines  have  been  filled  and  thereby  having 
more  time  for  the  auction  sale. 


Will  Prices  Soar? 


The  conditions  this  season  and  those 
which  will  govern  the  season  about  to  open 
differ  substantially  from  those  prevailing 
in  any  season  in  recent  years.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  a decided  shortage  of  cer- 
tain lines.  Raw  materials  are  not  over- 
abundant; in  fact,  several  manufacturers 
assert  that  they  are  experiencing  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies. 

Whether  the  supplies  are  as  hard  to 
obtain  as  some  manufacturers  claim  or 
not,  prices  certainly  are  higher  than  they 
have  been  in  the  past,  and  whether  they 
have  reached  high-water  mark  or  not  is 
the  question  of  the  hour. 

Customer’s  Decision  Is  Final 

In  discussing  this  question  with  the 
Economist  some  well-known  buyers  have 
recently  expressed  the  opinion  that  there 
is  a possibility  of  a further  advance  in  the 
wholesale  price  of  certain  lines ; they  hold, 
however,  that  if  such  advance  is  made  it 


will  injure  their  sale.  As  one  put  it: 

“There  is  no  limit  to  the  price  a manu- 
facturer can  ask  for  his  product,  but  there 
is  a very  definite  limit  to  the  amount  the 
consumer  will  pay.  If  a rug  now  retail- 
ing at  about  $70,  for  example,  must  bring 
an  advance  of  from  $5  to  $10  I believe 
that  instead  of  paying  the  new  high  price 
the  bulk  of  the  people  to  whom  I sell  such 
a rug  will  make  a selection  from  some  of 
the  other  lines  on  my  floor. 

“I  am  willing  to  concede  that  an  ad- 
vance in  the  wholesale  price  will  be  based 
entirely  on  the  maker’s  inability  to  main- 
tain the  price  at  which  he  formerly  sold 
the  same  quality,  but  the  fact  that  it  costs 
him  more  to  make  the  rug  is  of  no  interest 
to  my  customers.  They  come  to  my  de- 
partment with  the  intention  of  spending  a 
predetermined  amount  and  no  more;  in 
other  words,  my  $50  customers  would  not 
willingly  spend  $60.  My  belief  in  this 
limitation  will  affect  my  buying  for 
spring.  I cannot  say  yet  to  what  extent, 
nor  can  I decide  until  I see  the  new  price 
lists.” 

Some  Advances  Expected 

More  than  one  New  York  buyer  re- 
gards the  conditions  now  existing  in  the 
floorcovering  trade  as  calling  for  special 
care  in  the  selection  of  merchandise,  both 
as  regards  quantity  and  variety.  This  is 
largely  because  of  the  feeling  that  the 
prices  of  the  lower  grades  will  be  ad- 
vanced. As  some  of  these  department 
heads  pointed  out,  much  depends  on  the 
continuance  of  the  war.  If  peace  were  to 
be  declared  between  now  and  next  spring, 
retailers  having  large  stocks  of  goods 


would  be  caught  in  the  slump  which  the 
department  heads  referred  to  expect  will 
follow  such  a development. 

No  Quick  Foreign  Influx 

Men  whose  opinions  are  considered 
equally  worthy  of  study  believe,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  even  if  the  war  does  end 
within  six  months  the  subsequent  produc- 
tion of  merchandise  would  not  expand  1 
sufficiently  to  affect  the  American  market 
for  at  least  one  season,  and  probably  not 
within  several  seasons.  This  belief  is 
based  on : First,  the  time  required  for 

the  reconversion  of  plants  now  making 
war  materials  to  fit  them  for  the  produc-  • 
tion  of  commodities ; second,  the  scarcity  ; 
of  raw  materials  suitable  for  the  manu-  -j 
facture  of  floorcoverings,  which  prevails  j 
abroad  as  well  as  in  this  country,  so  much  j 
wool  having  been  used  for  the  making  of  ! 
uniforms  and  blankets  and  of  jute  for  j 
sand  bags;  and,  third,  the  shortage  of  ; 
skilled  labor.  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  j 
to  estimate  how  many  weavers,  for  in-  ! 
stance,  have  been  killed  or  maimed,  but  it  j 
is  certain  that  of  those  who  went  to  the  { 
front  many  will  never  return  to  their  j 
looms. 

Present  Stocks  Safe 

I 

It  is  our  belief  that  whether  the  war 
ends  within  six  months  or  continues  for 
a longer  period  every  rug  and  every  yard 
of  carpet  now  in  the  possession  of  retail- 
ers or  sold  at  the  opening  will  be  disposed 
of  at  satisfactory  prices,  provided  the  I 
qualities,  patterns  and  colorings  are  well 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  each  store’s  clien- 
tele. 
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Home  Furnishing  Lines  Should  Co-operate 


Division  Between  Departments  Usually  Too  Marked — Ads  Should  Occasionally  Be 
Planned  from  the  Standpoint  of  What  the  Home  Needs 


It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  chief 
weakness,  as  well  as  the  strength,  of  the 
dry  goods  store  is  its  thorough  depart- 
mentization. 

Each  department  stands  or  falls  on  its 
own  showing : in  consequence  of  the  recog- 
nition accorded  to  this  fact,  the  depart- 
ment head  develops  a “me  first”  spirit. 

Department  Heads’  Usual  Attitude 

Each  buyer  is,  practically,  running  a 
store.  And  too  often  he  looks  upon  the 
heads  of  the  store’s  other  departments  as 
competitors,  rather  than  as  co-partners. 

This  spirit  shows  plainly  in  depart- 
ment store  advertising. 

The  usual  ad  is  as  thor- 
oughly departmentized  as  the 
store  itself.  The  carpet  copy 
occupies  one  box;  the  drapery 
copy  is  fenced  off  from  the 
carpet  ad  as  if  it  feared  con- 
tamination ; the  furniture 
copy  is  shut  off  from  that  of 
the  other  two  lines.  The  only 
connecting  link  is  the  outside 
border  of  the  ad  and  the  firm 
name  in  the  heading  or  signa- 
ture. 

Indeed,  it  very  frequently 
occurs  that  the  copy  for  kin- 
dred lines  goes  in  on  different 
days — draperies  Monday,  car- 
pets Tuesday,  etc. 

From  the  way  the  adver- 
tising of  the  various  house- 
furnishings  is  handled  one 
might  think  that  when  a 
woman  made  up  her  mind  to 
buy  a new  rug  she  promptly 
forgot  that  such  things  as 
draperies  existed.  Yet  the 
real  fact  is  that  a woman  fre- 
quently begins  by  considering 
a new  rug  ai\d  ends  by  re- 
furnishing the  room. 

The  rule  seems  to  be,  too, 
that  the  larger  the  store  the 
less  the  co-ordination  of  the 
kindred  departments. 

These  facts  give  particu- 
lar interest  to  the  advertis- 
ing of  R.  H.  Macy  & Co., 
which  is  reproduced  on  this 
page. 

Good  to  Be  Different 

First  of  all,  the  advertisement  is  in- 
teresting because  it  is  different  from  what 
other  stores  are  doing.  And  originality 
always  gets  attention. 

“I  watch  my  competitors  closely,”  re- 
marked a progressive  merchant  recently, 
“so  as  to  learn  the  trend  of  their  advertis- 
ing and  selling  plans — then  I lie  awake 
nights  until  I have  formulated  plans  which 
are  equally  good,  but  different.” 

But  it  is  clear  that  the  Macy  adver- 
tisement has  a bigger  thought  behind  it 
than  the  mere  attempt  to  be  different. 


The  advertisement  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  during  housecleaning  time  the  atten- 
tion of  the  housekeeper  is  concentrated 
first  on  one  room  and  then  on  another. 

One  Room  at  a Time 

She  cleans  up  the  kitchen  and  during 
the  course  of  the  cleaning  she  is  forced  to 
notice  that  she  needs  new  linoleum,  that 
the  lemon  squeezer  is  broken,  that  the 
scrubbing  brush  is  worn  out. 

Next  day  Mrs.  Housewife  gets  busy 
cleaning  the  living  room.  Now  living  room 
needs  are  uppermost  in  her  mind.  She 
notes  that  she  should  have  new  curtains 


and  that  a small  rug  over  by  the  window 
would  greatly  improve  the  look  of  the 
room. 

When  she  turns  to  the  bedroom  the 
needs  of  the  kitchen  and  the  living  room 
are  to  some  extent  forgotten,  because  just 
at  that  time  it  is  the  bedroom  which  de- 
mands her  attention. 

Groups  Her  Needs 

Then  along  comes  this  Macy  ad.  It  is 
a regular  directory  of  home  merchandise. 

It  takes  up  the  furnishings  of  each 


room  and  groups  them  on  paper,  just  as 
she  was  forced  to  group  them  in  her  mind 
during  her  housecleaning. 

Everything  she  might  need  for  the 
kitchen  is  there : woodenware,  towels, 
floorcovering. 

In  the  same  way,  living-room  requisites 
are  inventoried : furniture,  rugs,  lamps, 
clocks,  draperies,  carpets,  etc. 

For  the  dining  room  she  is  reminded 
not  only  of  furniture  and  floorcovering 
needs,  but  of  china,  linens,  silverware,  etc. 

A Home  Furnishing  Reminder 

And  so  it  goes  for  every  room  in  the 
house.  The  requisites  of  each 
are  grouped,  instead  of  be- 
ing departmentized.  If  Mrs. 
Housewife  forgets  any  of  the 
needs  which  her  houseclean- 
ing developed,  it  will  not  be 
the  fault  of  such  an  advertise- 
ment as  this  of  the  Macy 
store. 

The  advertisement  is  at- 
tractively laid  out,  too.  It  is 
well  balanced,  and  has  a 
strong  headline  to  center  at- 
tention on  the  “for  the  house” 
idea. 

Link  Them  Up 

Why  should  not  the  heads 
of  the  various  housefurnish- 
ing departments  in  every 
store  get  together  and  carry 
out  this  idea  of  breaking 
down  the  walls  between  allied 
department  lines?  And  they 
could  apply  this,  idea  to  mer- 
chandising as  well  as  to  ad- 
vertising. 

The  tendency  in  depart- 
ment stores  to-day  is  to  em- 
phasize the  relations  between 
the  various  lines  of  merchan- 
dise handled. 

The  woman  who  comes  to 
the  store  to  buy  a rug  fre- 
quently has  in  mind  the  re- 
furnishing of  some  room  and 
intends  also  to  buy  drapery, 
furniture  and  other  home 
wares. 

Co-ordination 

The  livest  stores  are  tak- 
ing steps  to  make  sure  that  the  customer 
will  be  naturally  led  from  the  carpet  to  the 
drapery  department,  or  vice  versa. 

This  effort  to  co-ordinate  the  related 
departments  in  the  store  is  the  latest  and 
one  of  the  most  important  developments 
in  department  store  merchandising. 

Belk  Bros.,  who  conduct  a number  of  stores  in 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  are  adding  to 
their  list  a store  in  Greenville,  S.  C.  It  will  be  un- 
der the  management  of  J.  W.  Kirkpatrick,  who 
has  been  manager  of  the  Belk  Bros,  store  in  York- 
ville,  S.  C.  The  Yorkville  store  will  be  in  charge 
of  J.  S.  Sandfer  and  J.  M.  Ramsey. 


Here  are  a lowTIiin^s  to  Brighton  tho  Dark  Corners 


Sterling  Silver 


An  Excellent  Home  Furnishing  Ad 

Instead  of  grouping  the  goods  by  departments,  this  ad  of  R.  H.  Macy  & Co., 
New  York,  features  the  merchandise  needs  of  the  various  rooms. 
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J.  R.  SHOAFF  & CO. 

will  display  for  SPRING  SEASON,  1917,  the  following  complete  new  lines 
for  which  they  are  Sole  Selling  Agents 

John  Bromley  & Sons 

Axminster  Rugs — Standard,  Livonia,  Marlboro  and  Rag  Rugs — Arlington,  Claremont,  Piedmont,  Pio- 

Corsair  neer  and  Concord 

Smyrna  Rugs — Royal,  Duchess  and  Princess  Bath  Rugs — Premier,  Nonpareil  and  Atlantic 

Seamless  Rugs — A A,  and  Windsor  Art  Rugs — Kazak,  plain  and  figured,  seamless 


Schofield,  Mason  & Co. 

Delaware  Carpet  Mills 

Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  D.  F.  MURPHY 

Selkirk — Worsted  Wilton  Rugs — all  sizes  Durbar — Wool  Wilton  Rugs — all  sizes 

Hampton — Body  Brussels  Rugs — all  sizes 


Newburgh  Carpet  Co. 

Regent  Tapestry  Rugs  (9  x 12)  Alton  Velvet  Rugs  (27  x 54) 


J.  R.  SHOAFF  & CO. 

SOLE  SELLING  AGENTS 

230  Fifth  Ave.,  Cor.  27th  St.,  New  York 

CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  SAN  FRANCISCO  BOSTON 

1207  Heyworth  Bldg.  1101  Market  St.  308  Pacific  Bldg.  18  Boylston  St. 


SCHOFIELD,  MASON  & CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1837  DELAWARE  CARPET  MILLS 

Cumberland,  Fairhill  and  Reese  Streets,  PHILADELPHIA 


Will  show  at  the  opening  for  Spring  Season,  1917,  many 
new  splendid  and  original  designs  and  colorings  in 

Wilton  and  Body  Brussels  Rugs 


SELKIRK 

DURBAR 

HAMPTON 


Worsted  Wilton  Rugs,  Superior  Quality,  made  22%  x 36 
inches,  to  11.3  x 15  feet,  also  Runners  and  Special  Sizes. 

Wool  Wilton  Rugs,  made  from  Selected  Long  Wool  Yarn, 
Strong  Line  of  Patterns  and  Colors,  all  sizes. 

Body  Brussels  Rugs.  A splendid  quality  at  popular  prices, 
made  in  all  sizes. 


Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  D.  F.  Murphy 


J.  R.  SHOAFF  & CO. 

Sole  Selling  Agents,  230  FIFTH  AVENUE,  Cor.  27th  Street,  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON  SAN  FRANCISCO 

1207  Heyworth  Building  1101  Market  Street  18  Boylston  Street  308  Pacific  Building 


October  28,  1916 


FOR  DEPARTMENT  MANAGERS  AND  THEIR  ASSISTANTS 
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Look  Ahead — And  Back 

Success  in  Rug  Selling  Depends  Largely 
on  Manager’s  Analysis 

“Who  pays  for  the  undesirable  rugs? 
Not  the  people  who  buy  them — their 
money  is  merely  a part  payment,  because 
before  these  rugs  are  sold  their  prices 
have  been  cut — sometimes  to  a figure  be- 
low their  cost.” 

Of  course,  such  cutting  of  prices  is  as 
customary  in  floorcovering  sections  as  in 
other  departments  of  the  store.  It  is  regu- 


She  Doesn’t  Want  the  Undesirables 


larly  considered  when  goods  are  bought, 
as  well  as  when  they  are  priced.  Just 
what  percentage  it  is  necessary  to  allow 
to  cover  reductions  in  the  selling  price  is 
one  of  the  most  important  problems  in 
merchandising  goods. 

Calls  for  Careful  Study 

Speaking  of  this  part  of  the  duty  of 
the  buyer  of  floorcoverings  the  head  of 
one  of  the  leading  departments  in  New 
York  said  the  other  day: 

“The  man  who  has  taken  just  charge  of 
a floorcovering  department,  whether  he  be 
a promoted  assistant  or  a newcomer,  must 
study  the  situation  he  faces  very  carefully, 
if  he  would  succeed.  The  one  may  know, 
but  the  other  must  learn  just  what  the 
department  did  during  preceding  seasons, 
and  the  further  back  it  is  possible  to  go 
in  such  studying  or  recapitulation  the 
easier  it  is  for  the  new  buyer  to  determine 
exactly  what  goods  are  needed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  department’s 
trade,  as  well  as  to  minimize  the  quantity 
of  undesirable  rugs. 

To  Clear  Old  Stocks 

“The  department’s  sales  during  the 
preceding  six  months  form  a basis  on 
which  to  plan  a campaign  for  the  follow- 
ing half-year,  because  the  bulk  of  the  stock 
which  the  new  buyer  must  dispose  of  con- 
sists largely  of  goods  purchased  during 
that  period. 

One  of  the  tests  of  the  ability  of  the 


new  buyer — who  has  had  no  say  in  the 
selection  of  his  merchandise — is  found  in 
the  methods  he  adopts,  and  in  the  success 
thereof  in  the  disposal  of  the  goods.  At 
first,  he  is  not  expected  to  buy  any  goods 
for  regular  stock,  except  to  fill  gaps  in 
this  or  that  line. 

When  Promoted  to  Buyership 

“Naturally,  the  man  who  is  promoted 
from  assistant  to  buyer  faces  a very  much 
simpler  task  than  a newcomer  would,  be- 
cause the  former  has  already  learned  the 
general  taste  and  the  probable  needs  of 
the  trade  to  which  he  will  cater. 

“He  may,  and  as  a rule  will,  plan  to 
add  in  some  way  to  the  sales  total  of  his 
department.  But  he  must  bear  in  mind 
the  possible  dangers  of  following  too 
closely  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessor. 
Much  depends  on  why  a change  was  made. 

Questions  of  Policy 

“Whether  the  new  department  head 
be  a promoted  man  or  a man  brought  in 
from  the  outside,  he  must  give  special 
thought  and  attention  to  the  status  of  the 
store  itself. 

“He  must  consider  how  important  a 
part  of  the  establishment  his  department 
is.  He  must  know,  or  decide,  whether  the 
store  is  a progressive  one  or  a declining 
one  and  govern  himself  accordingly.  He 
must  realize  that  his  path  to  success  lies 
in  keeping  just  a little  bit  ahead  at  all 
times;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  store  is  one 
dealing  with  a popular  class  of  trade  and 
has  been  selling  medium  grades  of  mer- 
chandise, the  new  buyer  must  sell  medium 
grades  too. 

“But  perhaps  he  can  do  it  a little  better 
than  his  predecessor.  Perhaps  he  can 
make  a slightly  increased  profit.  Maybe 
he  can  obtain  slightly  more  desirable  mer- 
chandise— better  patterns  and  colorings. 
If  he  can  get  all  of  these  things  he  is  much 
better  off. 

Four  Vital  Questions 

“It  has  often  been  said,”  continued  the 
buyer  interviewed,  “that  anybody  can  buy 
goods,  but  it  takes  a real  salesman  to  move 
them.  Keeping  this  fact  in  mind,  in  the 
buying  of  floorcoverings  the  only  way  to 
avoid  having  an  excess  of  undesirable  rugs 
is  to  consider  each  rug  on  its  individual 
merits ; is  the  size  right,  the  color,  the  pat- 
tern, the  quality? 

“If  the  answer  in  each  case  is  ‘yes,’ 
the  sale  of  the  merchandise  should  be  easy, 
assuming  that  the  buyer’s  judgment  is 
good. 

“It  may  be  conceded  that  what  the  de- 
partment did  in  former  seasons  it  can  do 
again  under  like  conditions.  Therefore, 


the  next  question  is  ‘What  more  can  be 
done?’  To  answer  this  it  will,  first,  be 
necessary  to  note  what  line  or  lines  sold 
best  last  season,  and  then  look  into  the 
difficulties,  if  there  were  any,  which  af- 
fected the  sale  of  other  lines. 

“All  salesmen,  whether  they  are 
handling  floorcoverings  or  any  other  class 
of  merchandise,  are  prone  to  sell  the  goods 
that  can  be  sold  most  easily  Such  mini- 
mizing of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  sales- 
man frequently  makes  quantities  of  rem- 
nants and  leads  to  the  slaughter  of  stock 
which  should  be  sold  at  a good  profit.  If 
a department  has  made  a big  hit  on  one 
grade  of  rugs,  say  Wilton,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  enjoy  a good 
trade  on  Axminsters,  Brussels,  tapestries, 
velvets,  etc. 

Seek  New  Outlets 

“It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  tell  the 
salespeople  to  concentrate  on  any  or  all 
of  the  backward  lines.  Such  concentra- 
tion would  be  very  apt  to  lead  to  a loss 
of  sales  in  the  active  lines,  and  would 
probably  result  in  a smaller  profit  for  the 
department  at  the  end  of  the  season.  It 
Is  much  better  to  let  the  leading  line  hold 
its  lead  as  long  as  it  can — in  fact,  to  help 
it  in  every  way — and,  in  addition,  try  to 
find  a new  outlet  for  other  lines. 

“One  way  for  example,  is  to  go  out  and 
hunt  up  the  people  who  are  about  to  open 


hotels,  boarding  houses,  private  homes, 
etc.  I know  of  one  man  who  made  a suc- 
cess, and  a most  exclusive  business  at  that, 
in  catering  to  the  requirements  of 
churches  and  public  halls. 

Mark-Up  an  Item  Only 

“The  cost  of  stocks  is  steadily  advanc- 
ing and  there  is  every  indication  that  new 
goods  purchased  later  for  filling-in  pur- 
poses will  cost  still  more  than  to-day’s 
prices.  The  new  department  head  proba- 
bly realizes  this  already,  but  he  ought  not 
to  depend  entirely  on  due  mark-on  as  the 

(Continued  on  page  23) 
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Make  this  a 

Real  New  Season 


O Life!  how  pleasant  is  thy  morning, 
Young  Fancy’s  rays  the  hills  adorning! 
Cold-pausing  Caution’s  lesson  scorning, 

We  frisk  away, 

Like  schoolboys  at  th‘  expected  warning, 

To  joy  and  play. 

— Burns. 


You  come  to  market  for  new  goods.  You  want  to  buy  mer- 
chandise that  will  attract  attention. 

Therefore,  be  sure  to  see  the  Gray  Lines  of  rugs  and  carpets. 
They  contain  many  patterns  and  color  combinations  not  found 
in  other  lines. 

Like  “Bobby”  Burns,  from  whose  land  they  come,  Gray 
floorcoverings  show  plenty  of  real  originality. 

SEAMLESS  SCOTCH  ART  RUGS 

Khotan  Rugs,  Seamed  Wilton  Weave 
A durable  fabric  especially  adapted  to  hotel  or  office  use 

SEAMLESS  CHENILLE  AXMINSTERS 

Made  seamless  in  stock  goods  up  to  15  feet  wide,  and 
on  special  order  up  to  21  feet  wide 

PIECE  GOODS— PLAIN  and  FIGURED 


t 
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2/4  to  9/4  Widths 


DAVID  T.  McKELVEY 

Sole  Selling  Agent 

212  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


SPRING  OPENING, 
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1917  [ 



NEPONSET 

jiiij  r 

I Floor  Covering 

1 The  Quality  j 

Standard  •; 
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The  Spring  lines  are  ready — 
and  present  new  and  distinc- 
| tive  designs  that  will  win  the 

admiration  of  rug  buyers. 

1 Pembroke  Contract  1 
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The  Improved  j| 

MANHATTAN 

| Seamless 

| Tapestry  Rugs  || 

THESEUS 

and 

RICHMOND 

Wool  and  Fibre  Rugs 


BERKELEY 

VELVETS 

Y { Halls  and  stairs  in  wanted 
designs  and  colorings. 


Carpets 

A new  fabric  with  wear-resist- 
ing qualities  that  make  it  es- 
pecially desirable  for  hotels, 
clubs,  etc.  Shown  in  plain 
colors,  and  in  widths  up  to 
twelve  feet. 

Make  it  a point  to  come  and  see 
the  new  Spring  lines. 


CAROLINE 

Cretonne 

ART  RUGS  1 

Jacquard  Designs  in  wide 
range  of  colors  for  the 
better  trade. 
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George  Nicols 

212  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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PRINCETON 

TAPESTRIES 

Yi  Halls  and  stairs  and  9 x 12 
Mitred  Rugs. 


BOSTON: 

564  Washington  St. 


CHICAGO: 

1416  Republic  Bldg. 


SAN  FRANCISCO: 
1055  Market  Street 


October  28,  1916 


FOR  DEPARTMENT  MANAGERS  AND  THEIR  ASSISTANTS 

Last  Call  on  Drapery  Layout  Contest 

Opportunity  to  Win  Prize  by  Sending  in  Description  of  Proper  Arrange- 
ment for  Such  a Department — Contest  Closes  Nov.  15 
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This  is  your  chance  to  benefit  yourself 
and  other  drapery  men. 

If  you  are  a buyer,  tell  us  how  you 
arranged  your  drapery  department  and 
why  you  selected  such  arrangements. 

Or,  if  your  department  is  not  quite  to 
your  liking — and  few  department  heads 
are  quite  satisfied — tell  us  how  you  would 
arrange  it,  if  you  could  lay  it  out  to  suit 
yourself,  regardless  of  cost.  Or  you  may 
describe  a department  that  is  wholly  ideal. 

Like  Writing  a Letter 

Similarly,  if  you  are  a drapery  sales- 
man, with  ambition,  tell  us  how  you  would 
arrange  the  drapery 
department  wherein 
you  are  working,  or 
some  other  depart- 
ment. 

Write  just  as  if 
you  were  telling 
your  ideas  to  some 
intimate  friend. 

If  we  were  to 
write  you  that  we 
had  to  rearrange  a 
drapery  department 
in  a store  similar  to 
yours  and  asked 
your  advice,  you 
would  give  us  some 
splendid  ideas.  And 
that,  in  reality,  is 
just  what  we  are 
asking. 

Eight  Prizes 

To  stimulate  in- 
t e r e s t,  we  offer 
eight  prizes  for  the 
best  letters : First 

prize,  $20 ; second 
prize,  $15 ; third 
prize,  $10 ; fourth  to 
eighth  prizes,  each, 
a year’s  subscrip- 
t i o n to  the  Dry 
Goods  Economist. 

The  offer  is  open 
freely  to  all  persons 
who  desire  to  com- 
pete, without  charge  or  consideration  of 
any  kind.  Prospective  contestants  need 
not  be  Economist  subscribers  in  order  to 
compete  for  the  prizes  offered. 

To  receive  consideration,  however,  all 
articles  submitted  must  reach  us  on  or 
before  Nov.  15,  1916. 

A New  View  Point  Needed 

The  purpose  of  this  prize  offer  is  to 
arouse  interest  in  better  arrangement  for 
the  drapery  department. 

A department,  like  a man,  is  benefited 
by  an  occasional  “fresh  start.”  The  first 
of  every  January,  whether  you  make  any 
New  Year’s  resolutions  or  not,  you  close 
up  the  old  year  and  start  fresh.  If  busi- 
ness has  been  bad,  you  close  the  books  and 
forget  it.  If  business  has  been  good,  you 
remember  the  fact  only  as  a stimulus 


toward  making  the  new  year  better. 

But  the  poor  old  department  goes  on 
from  year  to  year,  with  little  or  no  change. 

Time  for  a Change 

Your  methods  of  selling  draperies  are 
altered  to  meet  new  conditions.  In  too 
many  instances,  however,  the  arrangement 
of  the  drapery  departments  is  practically 
that  which  was  used  when  the  department 
started. 

This  is  a handicap  on  your  ability  and 
a drag  on  your  energy. 

The  time  has  come  for  every  drapery 
department  head  to  consider  seriously 


A Good  Drapery  Fixture 

One  of  the  displays  used  by  E.  W.  Edwards  & Son,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  to  feature  draperies,  showing  how  they  look  at  the  windows 
of  the  home. 


whether  his  department  is  or  is  not  help- 
ing to  the  fullest  extent  in  creating  a 
desire  for  the  goods  he  offers. 

The  drapery  department  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  store.  In  many  stores  the 
general  arrangement  of  this  department 
is  unchanged.  In  the  meantime,  other  and 
newer  departments  have  found  that  dis- 
play is  half  the  battle  in  selling  goods. 

Pertinent  Questions 

The  question  for  the  drapery  head  to 
ask  himself  is  where  he  should  show  and 
sell  his  drapery  piece  goods,  particularly 
lace  and  other  window  draperies,  from 
shelves  behind  counters,  or  from  tables. 

He  should  also  consider  to  what  ex- 
tent his  customers  will  be  shown  good  as- 
sortments of  merchandise  if  his  sales- 
people have  to  take  down  and  handle  each 
bolt  of  cloth  separately. 

Furthermore,  he  should  consider 
whether  his  lace  curtains  will  sell  best  if 
locked  up  in  bins  or  if  so  arranged  that 
customers  can  see  and  admire  them. 

A Matter  of  Efficiency 

Again,  he  should  consider  whether  the 
arrangement  of  the  department  is  such  as 
will  lend  itself  to  quick  and  satisfactory 
selling  on  “rush”  days. 

All  these  things  have  a direct  bearing 
on  the  department’s  earning  power  and, 

therefore,  upon  its 
head’s  personal 
standing  and  i n- 
come. 

When  you  have 
thought  these  things 
over,  write  us  a let- 
ter of  advice,  just  as 
if  you  were  trying- 
to  solve  for  us  the 
problem  of  the  best 
and  most  practica- 
ble arrangement  for 
a department. 

The  opportunity 
to  win  one  of  the 
prizes  which  we 
offer  is  the  least 
part  of  the  benefit 
you  will  receive 
from  following  this 
course. 

The  big  benefit 
will  come  to  your 
own  department 
and,  through  it,  to 
yourself.  For  it  was 
long  ago  proven 
that  the  best  way  to- 
learn  the  truth 
about  any  subject 
is  to  try  to  teach  it 
to  someone  else. 

The  ideas  you 
will  “dig  up”  in 
writing  a letter  on 
how  to  arrange  a 
drapery  department 
will  help  the  sales 
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New  Patterns  Attract  New  Trade 


To  keep  your  sales  humming  you  must  have  new  goods, 

The  mere  announcement  of  the  arrival  of  a new  shipmem 
will  draw  a crowd,  for  people  want  to  see  “the  latest”  in 
lace  for  the  window. 

But  the  excuse  that  the  manufacturers  were  too  busy  to 
produce  new  patterns  won't  attract  the  public  to  youi 

display  of  old  patterns. 

It  is  to  help  keep  your  sales  booming 
along  that  we  have  produced  a splendid 
new  line  of  Quaker  Lace  for  the  windows. 

In  the  rush  of  the  biggest  season  in  years 
we  have  spent  time,  money  and  thought 
in  producing  the  biggest  and  most  beau- 
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Look  Ahead — and  Back 

(Continued  from  page  15.) 

foundation  of  his  department’s  success. 
Every  department  suffers  loss  through 
two  unavoidable  causes — some  customers 
die  and  others  move  away.  Unless  new 
customers  are  found  to  take  their  places 
the  department  is  bound  to  go  backward. 

“Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  the  effort 
should  be  to  secure  a constantly  growing 
number  of  new  customers.  If  a depart- 
ment can  gain  two  customers  for  every 
one  it  loses,  it  will  get  ahead  very  nicely. 
But  in  seeking  these  new  customers  it 
must  be  assumed  that  each  ‘prospect’  is 
familiar  with  the  stock  and  the  prices 
which  prevail  in  some  store,  and  therefore, 
can  be  drawn  from  other  stores  only  by 
attractive  advertising,  backed  up  by  the 
goods  these  people  actually  want — the 
prices  quoted  being  at  least  no  less  attrac- 
tive than  those  of  the  other  store.” 

What  and  How  to  Buy 

“What  should  the  new  buyer  put  in 
stock  when  he  commences  to  buy  goods?” 
asked  the  Economist  man. 

“He  should  complete  his  assortments  in 
the  lines  the  department  regularly  sells, 
as  a matter  of  course,”  replied  the  buyer. 

“But,  having  done  this,  he  should,  in 
the  first  place,  avoid  overloading.  The 
fact  that  he  can  obtain  goods  on  credit 
does  not  mean  that  he  should  buy  every- 
thing that  is  offered  to  him. 

“Secondly,  he  should  always  keep  in 
mind  the  fact  that  for  every  rug,  every 
yard  of  carpet  or  linoleum  he  buys  a sale 
must  be  found. 

“These  two  answers  are  closely  re- 
lated,” continued  the  buyer.  “In  fact,  they 
might  be  considered  as  one.  But,  in  the 
last  analysis,  there  is  between  them  the 
difference  that  exists  between  caution  and 
carelessness.  The  new  buyer  is  not  the 
man  who  established  his  concern’s  credit, 
but  if  he  is  not  careful  he  may  strain  it 
in  a period  of  stress. 

Careful  Selection  of  Stock 

“A  big  stock  of  goods  is  an  advertise- 
ment for  the  department,  but  just  what 
kind  of  an' ad  it  is  depends  on  how  the 
stock  was  selected.  In  rugs,  for  example, 
how  many  undesirable  patterns  or  sizes 
are  there  in  the  assortment? 

“Rugs,  like  other  merchandise,  to  be 
of  value,  must  be  desirable ; that  is : right 
size,  right  kind  and  right  color.  If  they 
meet  these  tests,  they  will  bring  the  right 
prices.  If  they  fail  in  any  one  of  these 
requirements,  their  value  or  desirability 
suffers.” 

♦ 

Linoleum  Situation 

The  conditions  which  apply  in  the  rug 
and  carpet  field  are  virtually  matched  by 
those  which  manufacturers  of  linoleums 
and  floor  oil  cloths  are  now  facing.  Said 
one  such  manufacturer  a few  days  ago : 

“Cork  and  oil  are  high,  and  will  be 
higher.  Our  only  chance  of  obtaining 
cork  is  through  its  shipment  from  the 
Spanish  peninsula,  while  our  linseed  oil 
must  come  from  South  America.  In  each 


case  we  have  to  depend  upon  British  ves- 
sels as  our  main  source  of  transportation, 
and  British  vessels,  as  a rule,  are  trans- 
porting merchandise  and  other  supplies  to 
British  ports  and  are  likely  to  continue  to 
do  so  for  some  time  to  come.” 

This  about  sums  up  that  part  of  the 
situation. 

+ 

Last  Call  on  Contest 

(Continued  from  page  19.) 

you  can  make  in  your  own  department. 

Good  Publicity 

Moreover,  the  prize  winning  articles 
and  the  best  of  the  letters  we  receive  will 
be  printed  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Economist’s  Rug,  Carpet  and  Drapery 
Section,  which  reaches  14,000  of  the  livest 
dry  goods  and  department  store  mer- 
chants in  the  English-speaking  world. 

All  articles  submitted  will  be  examined 
by  a Board,  consisting  of  a manufacturer 
of  drapery  goods,  a member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Economist  Training  School  and  the 
head  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist’s  Rug, 
Carpet  and  Drapery  division. 
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Successful  Rug  Sale 

Unusual  Ad  Brought  Big  Crowd— Low  Prices 
Prove  Attractive 

One  of  the  events  of  the  week  in  the  floor- 
covering trade  was  the  sale  of  Wilton  Rugs  by 
Lord  & Taylor  which  started  on  Monday. 

John  J.  Hollywood,  the  department  head,  in 
speaking  of  the  event  to  an  Economist  staff- 
member  said: 

“The  sale  drew  one  of  the  biggest  crowds  I 
have  ever  seen  in  this  department.  The  goods 
sold  so  fast  we  had  difficulty  in  taking  care  of 
customers  properly. 

“Two  piles  of  9 x 12  Wilton  rugs,  each  con- 
taining 60  rugs,  were  cleaned  out  entirely  the 
first  day.  Two  piles  of  runners  disappeared  in 
the  same  way,  and  every  pile  in  the  department 
was  cut  down  materially.” 

One  of  the  features  of  the  advertising  which 
drew  this  crowd  was  the  following  manufacturer’s 
guarantee,  which  occupied  prominent  space  in  the 
announcement: 

Manufacturer’s  Guarantee 
Royal  Wilton  Rugs 

Quality,  Quantity  and  Construction  as  follows: 

1st All  Rugs Full  5 fraimes,  wool  spun  worsted 

wools. 

2nd All  Rugs All  3 -ply,  wool  spun  worsted 

wools. 

3rd All  Rugs Best  quality  wool  worsted  manu- 

factured. 

4th — All  Rugs 256-3-ply  wool  worsted  ends  in 

every  frame. 

5th — All  Rugs — 9 wires  or  picks  per  inch. 

6th All  Rugs Over  12,200  wool  worsted  3-ply 

tufts  in  every  square. 

7th All  Rugs Yarn  dyed  by  the  best  known  pro- 

cess. 

8th All  Rugs Name  woven  in  the  back  as 

"Guarantee  of  Quality.” 

All  the  above  statements  guaranteed. 

Another  feature,  undoubtedly,  was  the  prices 
quoted,  the  9 x 12  size  being  offered  at  $36.50, 
which,  in  view  of  present  market  conditions,  is 
unquestionably  a low  price  for  the  goods  repre- 
sented in  this  sale. 

Moreover,  where  comparative  prices  were  used 
the  regular  figures  quoted  were,  undoubtedly,  just 
and  conservative. 

* -♦ 

Lack  of  space  compels  postponement  of 
our  fifth  article  on  the  “Sore  Thumb  of  the 
Upholstery  Department.” 


Rose  to  Presidency 

Poor  Boy  Who  Became  Head  of  Big  Con- 
cern Passes  Away 

Eugene  C.  Clark,  who  for  several  years  was 
president  of  the  Alexander  Smith  & Sons  Carpet 
Co.,  was  stricken  with  heart  disease  while  riding 
in  the  streets  of  New  York  in  his  auto,  on  Oct. 
6.  He  died  before  help  could  reach  him. 

Mr.  Clark,  who  was  in  his  fifty-fourth  year, 
was  a native  of  New  York  State.  He  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Smith  carpet  mill  in  Yonkers 
just  about  forty  years  ago.  His  first  position 
was  that  of  bobbin  boy  and  from  this  humble 
start  he  rose  by  various  stages  to  the  presidency 
of  the  company.  While  holding  office  he  inaug- 
urated a bonus  system  under  which  for  several 
years  large  sums  have  been  distributed  among 
the  employees  of  the  company  semi-annually.  He 
resigned  the  presidency  of  the  concern  in  July 
of  this  year. 

Mr.  Clark  was  president  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  St.  John’s  Hospital.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Hudson  River  Country  Club,  the 
Amackassin  Club  and  the  Park  Hill  Country  Club. 
He  was  also  a member  of  St.  John’s  Episcopal 
Church  in  Yonkers,  of  which  institution  he  was 
for  some  years  organist.  Besides  his  widow,  he 
leaves  three  daughters  and  a son. 
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Carpet  Trade  Banquet 

The  eighth  semi-annual  dinner  of  the  Carpet 
Association  of  America  will  be  held  in  the  Grand 
Ballroom  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  on  Wednesday 
evening  of  next  week,  at  6.30.  The  tickets  will 
cost  $5  each.  Tables  will  be  arranged  to  seat 
eight  persons.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to 
have  a number  of  prominent  speakers,  and  other 
special  features  of  entertainment. 

Reservations  can  still  be  made  for  entire  tables 
or  for  individual  seats,  upon  application  to  the 
Dinner  Committee,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Carpet 
Association,  in  the  Hotel  Breslin. 

f 

Carpet  Trade  Notes 

Robert  M.  Mouat  will  hereafter  travel  in  the 
interest  of  the  Pollock-Husten  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  manufacturers  of  wool  Wilton  rugs.  He  will 
visit  the  trade  in  New  England  and  in  practically 
the  whole  of  New  York  State. 

Walter  A.  Shirley,  former  carpet  buyer  for 
Charles  Broadway  Rouss  and  who  is  also  a well 
known  traveling  man,  has  joined  the  selling  force 
of  J.  R.  Shoaff  & Co.  He  will  cover  the  Southern 
territory  this  season  in  the  interests  of  his  new 
concern. 

Everett  Clitter,  who  has  been  a member  of  the 
local  salesforce  of  the  Hodges  Fibre  Carpet  Co., 
will  hereafter  visit  some  of  the  trade  in  New  Eng- 
land, New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  in  addition 
to  his  office  duties.  He  will  divide  the  territory 
with  Wm.  C.  Wiendeick. 

There  will  be  another  match  for  the  carpet 
trade  pool  cup,  which  is  now  held  by  the  Carpet 
Association  of  America.  The  challenger  is  the 
Philadelphia  Carpet  Club,  and  the  game  will  be 
played  in  the  rooms  of  the  carpet  association  at 
the  Hotel  Breslin,  on  Thursday  evening  of  next 
week.  E.  L.  Gilbert,  advertising  manager  for 
the  Crex  Carpet  Co.,  who  has  successfully  de- 
fended the  cup  in  the  last  two  matches,  will  again 
act  for  the  local  organization.  The  name  of  the 
Philadelphia  player  who  will  meet  Mr.  Gilbert 
has  not  yet  been  announced. 

Nelson  S.  Clark  and  Myron  W.  Robinson,  who 
represent  the  carpet  trade  on  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, request  us  to  state  that  those  members 
of  the  trade  who  are  to  take  part  in  the  Hughes 
and  Fairbanks  torchlight  parade  on  the  night  of 
Saturday,  Nov.  4,  will  form  in  line  on  East  Seven- 
teenth Street,  between  Fourth  Avenue  and  Irving 
Place,  the  hour  being  7.45  p.  m.  Torches  and 
badges  will  be  furnished  when  the  line  is  formed. 
Those  who  desire  to  take  part  should  send  their 
names  to  the  Carpet  Association  of  America, 
Hotel  Breslin.  It  is  expected  that  more  than  500 
carpet  men  will  be  in  line. 
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F.  SCHUMACHER  & CO. 


You  Make  Your 


Big  Profits 


— on  the  goods  which,  having  novelty — interest, 
can  be  so  priced  as  to  sell  to  the  great  middle  classes. 

It  is  our  business  to  furnish  you  such  in 

Draperies 
Upholstery  Goods 
Rugs 

of  endless  variety  and  any  desired  quantity. 

Make  a memo  novo  to  see  our  lines  while  in  market. 

Witcombe,  McGeachin  & Co. 

IMPORTERS 

Sundour  Building,  20-24  West  37th  Street,  New  York 


-the  NAME 

known  in  FIVE  MIL- 
LIONS of  homes  as  a 
guarantee  of  quality  — 
and  looked  for  on  the 
roller-end  by  twice  that 
many  buyers. 

— the  CLOSED-end 
roller 

a famous  Columbia 
superiority:  dustproof 
and  rust-proof,  always 
protecting  the  mechan- 
ism. One  of  the  BIG 
reasons  Columbias  work 
so  smoothly. 

-the  ELECTRO- 
PLATED finish 

Roller-ends,  brackets, 
nails  and  ring-pull  are 
all  handsomely  electro- 
nickel or  copper-plated 
depending  on  the  quality 
of  the  shade.  Tarnish- 
proof.  Make  shades 
much  moie  attractive. 

-the  QUAKER 
spring 

another  of  those  Colum- 
bia QUAKER  roller 
superiorities  that  make 
Columbias  the  best-sell- 
ing and  longest-wearing 
shades. 

— firm-textured 
fabrics 

full-bodied,  firm-woven, 
high-grade  materials  that 
give  long  and  satisfac- 
tory service : made  in  a 
wide  variety  of  colors. 

— FULL  lengths 

every  Columbia  Shade 
of  whatever  grade  or 
price  is  always  made  to 
measure  FULL  length 
when  finished. 


Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 
Upholstery  and  Drapery  Fabrics. 

Offer  to  the  Trade  in  Large  Variety 

Tapestries,  Damasks,  Casement 
Cloths,  Printed  Linens, 
Cretonnes,  Etc. 

and  invite  correspondence. 


7 West  37th  Street,  New  York  j 

PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON  CHICAGO  | 

Finance  Building  420  Boylston  Street  Heyworth  Building 


THESE  are  a few  of  the 
reasons  that  more  Co- 
lumbia Window  Shades 
are  bought  in  the  United  States 
than  any  other  make.  Another 
,and  fully  as  important  reason  is 
the  national  advertising  that  is 
done  for  Columbias  in  the  leading 
women’s  magazines.  It  is  the 
ONLY  national  advertising  for  a 
complete  line  of  shades  that  has 
ever  been  run.  Write  at  once  for 
full  information. 


THE  COLUMBIA  MILLS 


Incorporated 


New  York  City 


World's  Largest  Makers  of  Shades  and  Accessories. 


— the  Ready- to-Hang  Package 


one  of  the  exclusive  Col- 
umbia  superiorities. 
Shade  comes  handily 
packed  with  the  slat  al- 
ready inserted  in  the 
hem  and  all  the  fixtures 
safely  ENCLOSED  ;n 
the  one  package. 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  2S.  1910 


OTH  YEAR 


THIS  ISSUE  CONSISTS  OF  THREE  SECTIONS— INCLUDING  MAIN 
SECTION— RUG,  CARPET  AND  DRAPERY  SECTION— AND  STORE 
SERVICE  AND  EQUIPMENT  SECTION 


lines  cm 

brilliant 


new, 


like  snrtaeing.,  are  proving  an 
irresistible  magnet  for  tbe  best 
stores,, 
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LOOK  BEHIND  THE  DOOR 


There  are  exceptions  to  every  rule,  but,  by 
and  large,  underwear  quoted  at  old  prices 
for  1917  delivery  is  more  than  likely  to  be 
inferior  merchandise. 

With  yarn,  trimmings,  cartons,  tissue  paper  used  in 
packing,  and  practically  all  other  items  radically  ad- 
vanced in  cost — prices  must  go  up  or  quality  come  down. 

As  an  illustration  of  cutting  costs  we  present  the 
current  example  which,  while  small,  is  significant, 
since  a comparison  of  hidden  things  is  apt  to  tell  a 
bigger  story  than  a comparison  of  things  shown  in 
broad  daylight.  You  know  the  old  proverb  “To  tell 
a housekeeper  look  behind  her  doors.’’ 


Reinforcement  at  the  neck  where  strain  comes  is  a 
small  detail  which  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  the 
wear  of  a shirt.  Our  reinforcement  is  carefully  cut 
and  sewed.  Note  the  perfect,  even  stitching.  Then 
examine  the  reinforcement  in  an  ordinary  balbriggan 
— poorly  cut,  indifferently  sewed. 

We  take  just  as  much  pains  with  small  hidden  details  as  with  the 
bigger  ones  of  cut  and  trimming.  The  fact  that  merchant  or 
customer  won’t  see  without  looking  doesn’t  count.  What  we  are 
after  is  the  customer’s  permanent  satisfaction. 

Look  behind  the  door  when  you  buy  for  1917. 

If  your  jobber  cannot  supply  you  with  LAWRENCE  Balbriggans 
write  our  New  York  office  and  we  will  put  you  in  touch  with  whole- 
salers carrying  them. 


The  Lawrence  Manufacturing  Company,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Makers  of  Shirts,  Drawers  and  Union  Suits  for  Men  and  Boys 

E.  M.  Townsend  & Co.,  Selling  Agents,  345  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Boston  Philadelphia  Chicago 


Entered  January  13,  1903,  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  as  Second-Class  Matter  under  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1879.  Copyright,  1916,  by  the  Textile  Publishing  Co. 
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THE  MERCHANTS’  NEWSPAPER 


Every  precaution  is  taken  by  the  Dry  Goods  Economist  to  avoid  printing  any  statement  which  is  likely  to  mislead  its  readers.  The  publishers  reserve 
the  right  to  reject  any  advertising  or  reading  matter  which  is  not  in  line  with  this  policy. 
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Always  Insecure 

The  complications  which  appear  to  be  insepa- 
rable from  trading-stamp  giving  have  received 
striking  exemplification  of  late. 

In  recent  issues  we  have  described  de- 
velopments in  New  York  which  illustrate 

\ 

the  unsatisfactory  conditions  to  which 
stores  giving  out  trading  stamps  expose 
themselves.  In  other  words,  we  have 
shown  how  stores  which  for  years  have 
been  making  a grandstand  play  on  the 
trading  stamps  they  gave  out  have  found 
it  advisable  to  adopt  a very  different  kind 
of  stamp  and  feature  it  in  their  advertis- 
ing, thus  putting  the  old  stamp  more  or 
less  in  the  background.  How  illogical 
this  seems  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
stores  in  question  had  so  long  exploited 
the  old  stamps  with  equal  vigor. 

Still  more  striking  are  the  complica- 
tions now  confronting  Indiana  stores 
which  have  given  trading  stamps.  We 
have  reported  the  recent  dismissal  by  a 
judge  in  a federal  court  in  Indianapolis 
of  an  injunction  which  he  had  temporarily 
granted  against  the  operation  of  the  law, 
the  result  being  that  the  stamp  companies 
cannot  do  business  in  Indiana  unless  they 
pay  a license  fee  of  $1000  in  each  county 
in  that  State  in  which  they  operate.  As 
the  biggest  trading  stamp  company  has 
thrown  up  the  sponge  and  is  withdraw- 
ing from  Indiana,  many  stores  in  that 
State  which  have  been  giving  out  its 
stamps  must  now  seek  some  other  means 
for  attracting  the  public. 

Not  only  this,  but  the  stores’  cus- 
tomers are  put  to  trouble  and  possibly  to 
annoyance  in  the  redemption  of  the  trad- 
ing stamps  they  have  already  collected. 
An  Indianapolis  paper  of  Monday  of  last 
week  contained  an  ad  by  the  stamp  com- 
pany referred  to,  stating  that  its  redemp- 
tion station  in  Indianapolis  would  be  dis- 
continued on  Nov.  1.  All  holders  of  filled 
stamp  books  might  redeem  them,  it  was 
stated,  at  that  station  at  any  time  prior  to 
the  date  named,  but  thereafter  filled  books 
would  have  to  be  mailed  to  the  stamp  com- 
pany’s district  headquarters  in  Chicago. 
No  mention  is  made,  moreover,  of  books 
which  may  not  have  been  filled  by  that 
time. 


We  also  observe  that  a large  store  in 
Muncie,  Ind.,  announces  that  it  will  dis- 
continue the  giving  of  trading  stamps  on 
or  before  Dec.  10,  estimating  that  it  will 
have  sufficient  trading  stamps  to  last  until 
about  that  period.  The  stamp  company’s 
premium  parlor  in  that  store  will  remain 
open  for  the  redemption  of  stamp  books 
until  Jan.  1,  it  is  further  announced.  In- 
cidentally, here  again  is  apparent  that 
lack  of  uniformity  of  method  in  trading- 
stamp  matters  to  which  the  Economist 
has  at  various  times  drawn  attention. 
Why  Nov.  1 in  Indianapolis,  it  will  natu- 
rally be  asked,  and  Jan.  1 in  Muncie? 

Even  when  trading  stamps  are  not 
thrown  out  through  the  enactment  of  new 
laws  the  retailer  distributing  them  may 
find  himself  at  a disadvantage.  A mer- 
chant recently  informed  us  that  the  solici- 
tor for  a trading  stamp  company,  in  an 
effort  to  win  him  over,  had  without  hesi- 
tancy offered  to  take  the  stamps  away 
from  a smaller  competitor  who  had  been 
giving  them  out  for  years.  In  this  case 
the  offer  did  not  hurt  the  smaller  concern, 
since  it  was  turned  down  promptly,  and 
with  a comment  far  from  complimentary 
to  the  trading  stamp  company  and  its 
methods. 


From  a New  Angle 

That  a change  in  the  methods  of  apportioning 
overhead  expense  will  help  to  solve  the  returned 
goods  problem  is  urged  by  an  Economist  sub- 
scriber. 

How  can  the  losses  due  to  the  abuse 
of  the  returned  goods  privilege  on  the  part 
of  customers  be  minimized? 

Which  simple  and  accurate  method  of 
pro-rating  overhead  expenses  among  the 
departments  is  fairest  to  all  concerned? 

These  are  among  the  questions  oftenest 
asked  by  progressive  merchants — whole- 
sale, as  well  as  retail.  In  fact,  they  are 
now  being  discussed  more  frequently  than 
ever,  and  only  the  other  day  were  pre- 
sented to  us  simultaneously  and  from  an 
angle  which  to  many,  if  not  to  all,  of  our 
readers,  will  be  entirely  new.  They  were 
brought  up  by  an  aggressive  and  thought- 
ful retailer,  who  suggested  a change  in  de- 
partment store  methods  which,  in  his 


opinion,  would  provide  a solution  to  both 
of  the  problems  referred  to. 

He  began  by  pointing  out  that  in  cer- 
tain departments  the  volume  of  goods  re- 
turned is,  proportionately,  very  much 
higher  than  that  returned  in  others,  and! 
he  asked  us  to  advocate  the  apportionment 
of  overhead  expenses  not  according  to  net 
sales,  but  according  to  gross  sales. 

For  the  benefit  of  any  reader  who  is 
not  clear  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  sug- 
gestion we  may  explain  net  sales  as  that 
amount  of  business  which  is  left  after  de- 
ducting all  goods  returned  by  customers, 
while  gross  sales  are  the  amount  of  all 
sales — including  the  cash,  charge,  C.O.D., 
will-calls,  etc. — before  the  returns  have 
been  deducted. 

The  retailer  referred  to  pointed  out 
that  basing  the  apportionment  of  overhead 
expenses  on  net  sales  causes  departments 
whose  returns  are  light  to  bear  a much 
larger  burden,  proportionately,  than  they 
would  if  the  gross  sales  were  the  basis. 
He  further  argued  that  the  method  he  ad- 
vocated would  have  a beneficial  effect  on 
such  departments  as  have  unduly  heavy  re- 
turns, since  their  heads — especially  those 
having  an  interest  in  their  department’s 
profits — would  be  induced  to  use  extra 
effort  toward  training  their  salespeople  to 
avoid  having  goods  come  back. 

In  short,  he  holds  that  the  place  to  at- 
tack the  returns  problem  is  at  its  source, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  is  not  the  store’s 
customers,  but  its  department  heads  and 
salespeople.  He  urged,  furthermore,  that 
the  solution  he  thus  proposed  was  likely  to 
prove  far  more  efficacious  than  agreements 
between  merchants,  such  as  have  been 
entered  into  in  several  centers  for  this 
purpose. 

Merchants  and  department  heads  will, 
no  doubt,  give  his  suggestion  careful  con- 
sideration. It  is  interesting  from  two 
standpoints.  First,  therq  is  his  claim  that 
when  net  sales  are  used  as  the  basis  certain 
departments  are  penalized  for  the  faults 
of  others.  Secondly,  his  plan  for  cutting 
down  returns  will  appeal  to  those  who 
favor  drastic  measures  for  minimizing 
what  they  regard  as  the  “returned  goods 
evil.”  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
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the  Economist  has  never  advocated  using 
sales  as  the  sole  basis  for  pro-rating  over- 
head expenses.  Some  stores,  moreover, 
and  among  them  are  some  of  the  largest 
in  the  country,  do  not  keep  track  of  their 
gross  sales  by  departments,  hence  if  they 
were  to  adopt  the  method  proposed  they 
would  have  to  expand  their  statistical 
work  accordingly. 

Many  of  our  readers,  too,  are  not  eager 
to  force  down  their  returns.  This,  indeed, 
is  a subject  on  which  extremely  conflicting 
views  are  expressed.  Many  retailers  will 
say  at  one  time  that  they  are  decidedly 
in  favor  of  any  method  which  will  tend 
to  lessen  unreasonable  demands  on  the 
part  of  their  customers,  yet  on  other  occa- 
sions will  advocate  the  greatest  liberality 
and  will  act  on  the  slogan  attributed  to 
one  of  the  most  successful  merchants  in 
this  country,  that  “the  customer  is  always 
right.”  Many  retailers,  too,  are  strong  be- 
lievers in  the  advantages  of  freely  send- 
ing goods  out  on  approval,  despite  the  ex- 
pense and  other  losses  involved. 

In  many  stores  and  in  many  depart- 
ments, however,  much  more  can  be  done 
toward  lessening  returns  through  proper 
training  of  the  salespeople.  In  the  best- 
managed  stores  they  are  trained  to  avoid 
letting  anxiety  to  show  a bigger  book  lead 
them  into  sending  out  goods  which  they 
know  in  their  heart  and  soul  will  not 
suit.  Efforts  are  continually  made  to  im- 


press them  with  the  fact  that  such  errors 
lead  to  unnecessary  expense,  dissatisfy  the 
customer  and  give  her  a good  excuse  for 
rejecting  goods  which  are  all  right. 

These  stores,  however,  are  careful  to 
steer  clear  of  any  method  which  will  tend 
to  make  department  heads  and  salespeople 
averse  to  taking  goods  back  when  the  cus- 
tomer is  right  or  when  liberality  is  the 
wiser  course  even  if  the  store  is  not  at 
fault. 


For  Export  1 rade 

Cooperation  by  lumber  interests  for  competing 
with  European  concerns  in  foreign  markets  has 
indorsement  of  prominent  government  official. 

An  industry  that  has  lagged  behind  in 
the  general  prosperity  is  that  of  lumber. 
Economist  readers  in  sections  where  this 
industry  is  an  important  factor  will  note 
with  interest,  therefore,  the  statement  by 
Dr.  Edward  Ewing  Pratt,  chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
that  Europe  will  need  a billion  dollars’ 
worth  of  lumber  the  first  year  after  the 
war.  Dr.  Pratt  was  speaking,  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon  of  this  week,  before  the 
Forest  Industry  Conference  in  Portland, 
Ore.,  and  in  his  address  went  at  length 
into  Europe’s  need  for  lumber  in  replac- 
ing ruined  buildings,  bridges,  railways, 
etc.  He  also  pointed  out  that  in  the  year 
before  the  war  the  United  States  in  direct 
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competition  with  various  countries  e} 
ported  over  $50,000,000  worth  of  lumbe 
and  its  manufactured  products. 

Incidentally,  Dr.  Pratt  showed  tin 
American  exporters  have  not  waited  fc 
the  enactment  of  legislation  authorizin 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  American  coi 
cerns  for  export  trade,  but  in  one  case,  i 
least,  have  already  formed  an  associatio 
for  this  purpose.  Some  time  ago  th 
Economist  suggested  that  such  expoi 
combinations  could  be  formed  without  ai 
prehension ; first,  as  not  violating  the  pres 
ent  anti-trust  laws,  and,  secondly,  b( 
cause  of  the  favorable  attitude  of  the  Ac 
ministration  and  also  of  the  Federal  Trad 
Commission.  This  view  is  borne  out  b 
Dr.  Pratt’s  statement,  which  had  refer 
ence  to  the  recent  formation  of  the  Dougi 
las  Fir  Export  Sales  Co.  Such  action  h 
described,  indeed,  as  an  absolute  necessity 
if  this  country  is  to  increase  its  expor. 
trade.  The  sales  company  referred  to  i 
understood  to  represent  80  per  cent  o 
the  Douglas  fir  lumber  produced  in  thi; 
country  and  was  formed  to  meet  the  com 
petition  of  the  organized  lumber  export 
ers  of  northern  Europe. 

The  attitude  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreigi 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  as  expressed  by 
its  head,  is  highly  significant  to  othei; 
American  concerns  who  are  desirous  ol 
co-operating  in  the  effort  to  increase  theii 
foreign  trade. 


Marking  of  Shipments 

Reform  on  Part  of  Wholesalers  Urged 
by  an  Economist  Subscriber 

The  following  letter  from  a Southern 
retailer,  who  requests  that  his  name  be 
withheld,  emphasizes  certain  shortcomings 
on  the  part  of  wholesalers’  shipping  de- 
partments which  cause  a great  deal  of 
trouble  to  the  retailers  who  are  the  cus- 
tomers of  such  houses.  The  problem  is  one 
which  has  been  touched  on  at  various 
times  by  the  Economist  editorially  and 
which  calls  loudly  for  solution. 

Editor  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist. 

Dear  Sir:  Of  vital  concern  and  im- 

portance to  retail  merchants  throughout 
the  country  is  the  prompt  delivery  of 
freight  during  the  busy  seasons,  when 
even  a day’s  unnecessary  delay  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  freight  shipments  may  mean  con- 
siderable loss  in  sales. 

It  is,  therefore,  most  desirable  that, 
as  far  as  possible,  everything  that  tends 
to  delay  or  confuse  the  handling  of  freight 
be  eliminated.  Little  can  be  hoped  for  as 
a result  of  efforts  by  retail  merchants, 
either  individually  or  collectively,  to  se- 
cure relief  from  freight  congestion  either 
on  railroads  or  in  depots,  but  there  is  at 
least  one  thing  that  the  merchants  could 
advocate  as  a means  of  facilitating  the 
handling  of  freight  and  securing  a more 
prompt  delivery  of  same. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  proper  mark- 


ing of  cases  and  packages  prepared  for 
shipment.  Each  case  should  bear  the 
name  of  the  consignor,  plainly  written  or 
stenciled  or  in  the  form  of  a printed 
label.  Such  a rule  is  at  present  not  ob- 
served. Cases  are  often  shipped  with  only 
the  name  of  the  consignee  appearing  on 
same,  and  there  is  no  outward  marking 
to  indicate  either  the  shipper  or  the  con- 
tents of  the  package.  If  such  a case  is 
not  delivered  promptly  there  is  difficulty 
in  tracing  it,  and  even  when  it  finally 
reaches  its  destination  local  freight  agents 
are  unable  to  identify  it,  and  the  shipment 
is  withheld  from  the  consignee  until  some 
investigation  can  be  made. 

It  often  occurs  that  cases  of  merchan- 
dise are  released  under  the  wrong  billing, 
thus  causing  confusion,  and  making  it 
necessary  for  merchants  to  have  cases 
opened  before  they  can  be  identified. 

Often  old  packing  cases  are  used,  and 
such  boxes  may  bear  so  many  labels  and 
marks  that  little  clear  surface  remains 
on  which  the  name  of  the  shipper  may  be 
placed,  rendering  the  proper  identification 
of  the  shipping  case  impossible  until  same 
is  opened. 

It  seems  incredible  that  the  various 
transportation  companies  have  not  re- 
quired that  every  package  bear  the  name 
of  the  consignor,  or  at  least  some  distin- 
guishing mark  or  number  that  would  ap- 
pear on  the  bill  of  lading.  If  there  is 
any  such  requirement  it  is  not  observed, 
and  the  merchants,  in  placing  their  orders 
and  in  giving  shipping  instructions, 
should  insist  that  packages  be  so  marked 


as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  consignor, 
or  the  contents  of  packing  cases. 

Such  a plan,  if  in  operation,  would 
cause  little  additional  work  in  wholesale 
shipping  rooms,  and  would  often  be  the 
means  of  avoiding  unnecessary  delay  in 
the  delivery  of  freight  shipments. 
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Bargain  Basement  and  How  It  Is  Run 

Separation  of  Classes’  and  Masses’  Trade  Brings  Good  Results  in  Many 
Stores — Prices  Made  Still  Lower  by  Restriction  of  Service 


Only  a few  years  ago  the  bargain 
basement  was  generally  supposed  to  be 
of  interest  only  to  a limited  number  of 
'stores  and  those  confined  to  certain  classes 
of  trade.  To-day  it  is  a feature  that  is 
parried  on  successfully  by  stores  of  all 
dasses  and  by  stores  in  many  centers.  No 
onger  is  it  considered  useful  only  to  the 
oig  city  store.  Stores  in  smaller  centers 
ire  now  operating  a bargain  basement 
successfully.  Moreover  its  use  is  not  con- 
ined  to  concerns  which  do  a high-class 
ousiness  on  the  other  floors  of  their  stores 
md  seek  the  “popular”  trade  only  in  the 
oasement. 

Run  as  Separate  Store 

The  term  “bargain  basement”  is  used 
in  this  article  as  the  accepted  name  for 
basements  which  are  operated  as  if  separ- 
ate from  the  stores  of  which  they  are  a 
‘part.  Many  basement  stores  are  con- 
ducted under  other  names,  such  as  “Sub- 
way Store,”  “Down  Stairs  Store,”  etc., 
and  in  one  or  two  stores  the  bargain — or 
low-priced — department  is  carried  on  an 
upper  floor.  For  the  sake  of  clearness, 
however,  we  will  here  continue  to  use  the 
term  “bargain  basement.”  Bargain  base- 
ments and  bargain  floors  or  “lofts”  are  all 
alike  in  one  thing:  they  carry  merchan- 
dise at  lower  prices  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  store. 

Extends  Store’s  Clientele 

By  means  of  their  bargain  basement 
some  stores  which  specialize  in  high-class 
merchandise  enter  into  competition  with 
the  most  “popular-priced”  stores.  To 
“high  class”  stores,  therefore,  the  base- 
ment store  has  proved  an  advantage.  It 
has  enabled  them  to  “grade  up”  their  up- 
stairs departments  better  than  they  could 
have  done  without  its  help  and  at  the  same 
time  the  basement  has  attracted  the 
“popular”  trade,  which  otherwise  would 
not  have  gone  there. 

In  Popular  Price  Stores 

Stores  which  in  all  their  departments 
appeal  to  the  medium  and  popular  trade 
also  operate  bargain  basements  success- 
fully. 

Many  such  stores  enforce,  on  their 
other  floors,  a strict  rule  against  the  ad- 
mission of  job  lots,  seconds,  etc. ; the  man- 
agement considers  it  good  policy  to  carry 
nothing  but  regular  merchandise  and  per- 
fect qualities.  Yet  a demand  exists  for 
job  lots  and  seconds,  and  here  again  the 
bargain  basement  has  enabled  the  store 
to  adhere  to  its  main  policy  and  yet  carry 
the  kind  of  merchandise  a large  number  of 
people  want. 

Only  Perfect  Goods 

In  some  of  the  larger  stores,  however, 
where  the  basement  is  solely  a store  within 
a store,  for  the  sale  of  the  lower  priced 
merchandise,  the  rule  of  “perfect  goods 
only”  is  lived  up  to,  just  as  in  the  main 
store. 


The  merchandise  manager  of  one  such 
bargain  basement  recently  made  this  state- 
ment to  an  Economist  staff  member: 
“We  are  just  as  critical  down  here  in  the 
selection  of  merchandise  as  is  any  depart- 
ment manager  upstairs.” 

Name  Otherwise  Employed 

There  are  some  stores  where  the  base- 
ment is  not  conducted  as  a separate  store, 
but  it  is  called  the  “bargain  basement”  as 
an  incentive  for  people  to  visit  that  part  of 
the  store. 

It  contains,  however,  departments 
which  have  usually  been  located  in  the 
basement,  such  as  china,  woodenware, 
baskets,  house-furnishings,  and  are  not 
carried  elsewhere  in  the  store.  Sometimes 
the  lines  include  prints,  sheets,  blankets, 
etc.  Whatever  the  departments  carry  in 
such  a basement,  however,  they  must  be 
merchandised  on  the  basis  of  low  price  if 
the  “bargain  basement”  is  to  be  true  to 
its  name. 

In  one  store,  this  idea  has  been  made 
so  successful  that  the  management  is  de- 
termined to  develop  the  basement  depart- 
ments into  a full-fledged  bargain  base- 
ment. 

Not  Successful  as  Exhaust 

In  several  stores  the  bargain  basement 
has  been  tried  as  a means  of  cleaning  up 
odd  and  broken  lots  from  the  store’s  other 
departments.  As  such  it  has  not  proven 
successful. 

A merchant  who  had  tried  out  this  ex- 
periment stated  to  an  Economist  staff- 
member  recently  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  unfavorable  to  the  success  of  the 
basement  and  presents  many  objections 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  main  store. 
Said  he : 

“If  an  upstairs  buyer  makes  a mistake, 
he  should  be  made  to  take  his  medicine. 
It  is  a bad  thing  for  him  to  feel  that  he 
can  escape  the  consequences  of  his  mis- 
takes by  having  a basement  outlet  into 
which  he  can  dump  slow  sellers.” 

Good  Merchandising  Essential 

As  to  the  effect  of  such  a policy  on  the 
basement  itself,  this  merchant  remarked: 

“Bargain  basements  depend  as  much 
upon  good  salesmanship  as  does  any  other 
part  of  the  store.  You  can’s  get  any  en- 
thusiasm out  of  salespeople  who  are  sell- 
ing the  leavings  of  the  other  departments. 
On  the  other  hand,  inspiration  and  enthu- 
siasm come  to  basement  salespeople  who 
know  that  they  have  new  things  to  sell 
and  that  the  values  are  all  they  are  repre- 
sented to  be.” 

Separate  Buying  Organization 

The  arguments  against  using  the  bar- 
gain basement  as  an  outlet  for  upstairs  de- 
partments are  practically  the  same  as 
those  advanced  by  certain  merchants  in 
favor  of  maintaining  a separate  buying 
organization  for  the  basement  store.  A 


department  head  who  buys  for  both  up- 
stairs and  basement  departments  is  natur- 
ally inclined  to  favor  one  of  them,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  other. 

Basement  Merchandising  Plan 

The  merchandise  manager  of  a large 
bargain  basement  says  the  rule  for  mer- 
chandising his  basement  store  is  to  buy 
regular  lots  very  sparingly,  but  to  be  pre- 
pared to  make  a big  purchase  when  op- 
portunity offers.  A good  example  of  what 
he  meant  by  being  ready  for  large  pur- 
chases, is  afforded  by  a shoe  sale  which 
was  held  recently  in  its  bargain  basement 
by  a Pittsburgh  store.  The  quality  of  the 
shoes  involved  was  right  for  this  base- 
ment store  and  the  price  at  which  the  man- 
ager could  sell  them  insured  a crowd.  More 
than  5,000  pairs  were  sold  on  the  first  day 
of  the  sale. 

Needless  to  say,  the  whole  store,  base- 
ment and  all,  benefited  by  this  transaction. 

Difference  in  Service 

Contrast  between  the  store  proper  and 
the  bargain  basement  is  a vital  factor  in 
the  latter’s  successful  operation.  In  some 
of  the  best  known  basement  stores  the  sys- 
tem and  the  service  are  as  different  from 
those  of  the  upstairs  departments  as  is  the 
merchandise  in  these  two  branches  of  the 
business. 

Such  marked  contrast  is  strikingly  ap- 
parent in  the  store  of  the  Wm.  Filene’a 
Sons  Co.,  Boston.  The  store’s  high  and 
long-established  reputation  for  liberality 
of  service  renders  any  curtailment  of  it* 
service  particularly  noticeable  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Boston.  Yet  there  is  no  elevator 
service  to  and  from  the  Filene  basement, 
and,  moreover,  the  free  delivery  service 
of  the  store  is  withheld  from  that  branch 
of  the  business.  In  addition,  the  store’s 
charge  privilege  does  not  extend  to  the 
basement.  Charge  customers,  if  they  buy 
below  the  street  level,  pay  cash.  An  auto- 
matic price  reduction  system  makes  the 
Filene  basement  unique  in  a very  prom- 
inent feature. 

Reductions  Made  Automatically 

Under  this  price-reduction  plan  every 
piece  of  merchandise  is  dated  when  it  goes 
on  sale.  If  not  sold  at  the  end  of  twelve 
days  it  is  reduced  25  per  cent;  six  days 
later,  if  still  unsold,  it  is  reduced  50  per 
cent  of  the  original  price;  after  twenty- 
four  days,  if  the  article  still  hangs  fire,  it 
is  reduced  75  per  cent  of  the  original  price, 
and  if  at  the  end  of  thirty  days  from  the 
date  on  the  tag  that  does  not  move  it,  the 
article  is  then  given  away. 

This  automatic  price-reducing  plan  has 
proved  a very  effective  talking  point  in 
advertising. 

Cutting  Down  Expense 

The  adoption  of  novel  ideas  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  remarkable  success 
achieved  by  the  basement  store  of  another 
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large  and  progressive  concern,  Wm. 
Taylor,  Son  & Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Taylor  Co.  advertises  its  basement 
store  with  the  following  slogan : “Mer- 

chandise for  the  Price  of  Merchandise.” 
This  means  that  in  marking  goods  the  ex- 
pense of  delivery  and  of  charging,  billing, 
etc.,  is  omitted.  Customers  who  desire 
basement  purchases  sent  must  pay  the  cost 
of  delivery.  A charge  customer  who  wishes 
to  have  a basement  purchase  entered  on 
her  monthly  account  must  pay  10  cents  for 
this  service. 

In  view  of  these  methods  for  keeping 
down  the  cost  of  operation  in  the  Taylor 
basement  the  management  puts  on  every 
price  a “positive  guarantee”  that  it  is 
lower  than  the  same  value  can  be  bought 
for  elsewhere.  And  a reward  of  $1  is 
offered  to  anyone  who  can  duplicate  any 
article  in  another  store  at  the  price  asked 
in  this  basement  store.  As  only  in  rare 
instances  has  payment  of  such  reward 
been  demanded  the  rule  of  “Prices  Spot 
Cash — Service  Extra”  evidently  works  out 
satisfactorily. 

“An  Advertising  Proposition 

On  the  other  hand,  many  successful 
bargain  basements  give  all  the  service  that 
is  afforded  by  the  main  store.  And  while 
the  bargain  basement  is  a place  of  con- 
tinual thrills  to  the  bargain  hunter,  some 
of  these  stores  have  special  weekly  sales 
during  which  greater  inducements  than 
usual  are  offered. 

The  bargain  basement  is  viewed  in  a 
somewhat  unusual  light  by  I.  G.  Gold- 
smith, general  manager  of  the  Strouss- 
Hirshberg  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
He  told  the  Economist  the  other  day  that 
in  his  opinion  the  bargain  basement  was 
distinctly  an  advertising  proposition. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Goldsmith  went 
on  to  say  the  advertising  manager  in  his 
store  has  had  the  management  of  the 
basement  since  it  was  inaugurated.  “The 
increases  made  by  our  basement  store 
have  been  phenomenal,”  he  added,  “the 
business  of  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year  having  doubled  that  of  the  entire 
year  of  1915.”  It  is  true  that  the  space 
has  been  greatly  enlarged;  still  the  strik- 
ing growth  of  the  concern’s  basement 
business  adds  considerable  weight  to  Mr. 
Goldsmith’s  remarks  as  to  the  advertising 
value  of  such  a feature. 

Best  Use  for  the  Basement 

Merchants  and  store  managers  in  vari- 
ous other  centers  were  visited  recently  in 
this  study  of  bargain  basements  and  were 
asked,  among  other  things,  whether  they 
regarded  the  basement  as  a good  location 
for  regular  departments,  such  as  china, 
housewares,  lamps,  bedding,  prints,  etc. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  the 
basement  is  a good  location  for  such  de- 
partments. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  affirma- 
tive answer  had  a string  attached  to  it. 
In  other  words,  the  answer  was  followed 
by  this  qualification : “provided  you  have 
a good  basement.”  Some  of  those  inter- 
viewed remarked  that  the  basement  in  the 
average  old  building  has  a low  ceiling  ren- 


dered still  lower  by  ventilating  ducts, 
steam  pipes,  cash  conveyers,  etc,  and  that 
such  obstructions  are  less  objectionable 
in  a bargain  basement  than  in  one  occu- 
pied by  regular  departments. 

The  general  manager  of  a prominent 
store  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  did  not 
consider  any  basement  the  proper  place 
for  regular  departments,  and  that  a bar- 
gain basement  was  the  best  possible  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  Said  he:  “I 

wouldn’t  put  housewares  in  the  basement, 
if  it  were  empty.” 

i 

Bargains  on  Upper  Floor 

This  Method jAdopted  by  Canadian  Concern 
Twelve  Years  Ago 

We  have  already  referred  to  two  con- 
cerns in  this  country  which  conduct  a bar- 
gain department  or  section  on  an  upper 
floor.  One  of  these  is  Rhodes  Bros.,  Ta- 
coma, Wash.,  which  established  a bargain 
department  on  the  fifth  floor  of  their  store 
some  months  ago.  The  other  is  the  B. 
McManus  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  who 
opened  what  they  term  their  Bargain  Loft 
more  recently. 

From  what  we  can  learn,  the  pioneer 
of  a bargain  department  on  an  upper  floor 
is  the  Cressman  Co.,  Ltd.,  Peterborough, 
Ontario.  This  Canadian  house  opened 
what  they  term  their  Bargain  Annex  over 
twelve  years  ago,  and  all  this  time  it  has 
been  successfully  conducted. 

A noteworthy  feature  is  that  the  de- 
partment is  open  only  one  day  a week. 
This  the  concern  believes  to  be  a good 
policy  in  a center  of  the  size  of  Peterbor- 
ough. Shortly  after  opening  the  Bargain 
Annex  the  Cressman  Co.  obtained  letters 
patent  from  the  Dominion  government  for 
that  term  as  applied  to  a department  for 
the  sale  of  general  merchandise. 

A.  W.  Cressman,  president  of  the  com- 
pany, writes  us  that  it  has  been  the  con- 
cern’s experience  throughout  the  twelve 
years  that  having  the  bargain  annex  on 
the  fourth  floor  is  distinctly  an  advantage, 
and  he  adds  that  in  any  case  where  a base- 
ment is  available,  as  well  as  an  upper 
floor,  he  would  choose  the  latter. 

The  concern’s  Bargain  Annex  was 
started  with  the  idea  of  cleaning  up  stock 
from  other  departments,  but  it  soon  out- 
grew this  purpose  and  for  years  special 
buying  has  been  done  for  the  annex  on  a 
very  much  larger  scale  than  that  on  which 
the  same  lines  could  be  purchased  for  a 
regular  department.  Thus  the  Bargain 
Annex  provides  an  outlet  both  for  slow 
movers  and  for  specially  bought  merchan- 
dise. 

> 

Feeling  the  need  of  larger  quarters,  Baer  & 
Lilienthal,  resident  buyers,  have  leased  a loft  in 
the  Victoria  Building,  Broadway  and  Twenty- 
seventh  Street,  where  they  will  occupy  15,000  sq. 
ft.  of  floorspace.  In  the  new  quarters  they  will 
have  individual  buyer’s  offices,  sample  rooms, 
mailing  rooms  and  other  improvements. 

The  eight-hour  day  has  been  adopted  in  the 
neckwear  factory  of  Timothy  F.  Crowley,  Inc.,  40 
East  Twenty-second  Street.  This  concern  is  the 
first  in  its  field  to  take  action  of  this  kind,  which, 
of  course,  has  brought  out  expressions  of  warm 
appreciation  from  the  operatives.  The  new 
schedule  went  into  effect  Monday  of  this  week. 


First  Bargain  Basement 

Started  by  Lowell  (Mass.)  Firm  Jus 
Forty  Years  Ago 

An  especially  interesting  example  c 
the  bargain  basement  is  furnished  in  th 
store  of  the  A.  G.  Pollard  Co.,  Lowel 
Mass.  As  this  basement  recently  cele 
brated  its  fortieth  anniversary,  the  clair  :f 
made  by  the  concern  that  it  is  the  pionee 
in  this  direction  seems  to  be  well  substan  P 
tiated. 

The  basement  started  as  a place  hi 
which  to  sell  mill-ends  and  seconds,  line 
in  which  the  Pollard  Co.  had  at  the  tim 
been  doing  a successful  jobbing  business 

Lowell,  known  as  the  “Spindle  City,’ 
is  not  only  a great  textile  manufacturinj 
center  itself,  but  it  is  located  between  twi 
other  great  mill  cities — Lawrence,  Mass, 
and  Manchester,  N.  H.  The  managemen 
of  the  Pollard  store  saw  the  possibility 
involved  in  making  their  house  the  outle 
for  the  mill-ends  and  seconds  from  the  ex 
tensive  factories  in  their  vicinity. 

Control  Mill  Remnants 

Accordingly,  the  concern  contractec 
with  certain  large  mills  for  all  of  their 
remnants  and  seconds,  subject  to  certain 
restrictions  as  to  size.  The  success  of  this 
undertaking  was  so  marked  that  the  Pol- 
lard Co.  soon  became  famous  as  head- 
quarters for  such  merchandise  and  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  where  it  was  in  a po- 
sition to  contract  for  the  remnants  anc 
seconds  of  practically  all  the  New  England 
mills. 

Mill-ends  and  seconds,  therefore,  are: j 
the  foundation  of  the  Pollard  basement 
store  of  to-day.  And,  although  it  now  em- 
braces a great  variety  of  departments, 
remnants  and  seconds  continue  to  be  its 
leading  merchandise. 

In  the  operation  of  its  basement  store 
the  Pollard  Co.  has  also  become  a large 
contractor  for  mill  lots  of  hosiery  and  knit 
underwear.  An  Economist  staff-mem- : 
ber  who  recently  visited  the  store  was 
struck  by  the  size  of  these  stocks. 

Watchword  Is  “Satisfaction” 

To  quote  L.  L.  Fortin,  manager  of  the 
Pollard  basement,  the  watchword  there  is 
the  same  as  in  the  upper  store:  “Satis- 

faction, or  your  money  back.”  Many  in- 
stances were  cited  by  Mr.  Fortin  to  show 
how  closely  that  policy  is  lived  up  to  and 
to  prove  that  all  of  the  points  of  service 
offered  to  the  customers  of  the  store  proper 
are  extended  to  those  who  buy  in  the  base- 
ment. By  means  of  his  mail-order  de- 
partment books  Mr.  Fortin  showed  the  or- 
ders to  be  not  only  numerous,  but  indi- 
vidually large. 

Club  Customers 

The  Pollard  basement  store  draws  its 
trade  from  a radius  of  30  miles  or  so.  It 
is  noticeable  that  groups  of  housewives  in 
rural  communities  frequently  combine 
their  purchases  of  staple  cottons  and  get 
a special  price  by  taking  entire  pieces. 

Among  the  other  lines  carried  are 
women’s  and  children’s  apparel,  shoes, 
men’s  clothing,  housewares  and  groceries. 
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Piano  Department  a Valuable  Feature 

Profitable  in  Itself,  It  Is  Also  an  Effective  Means  of  Bringing  People  into  the 
Store — How  Credits  Ought  to  Be  Regarded 

Written  for  the  Dry  Goods  Economist  by  Samuel  Vance,  Jr.,  Head  of  the  Piano  and 
Musical  Instruments  Department  of  N.  Snellenburg  & Co.,  Philadelphia 


I believe  that  any  article  dealing  with 
he  relationship  between  a piano  and  mu- 
,ical  instruments  department  and  the  store 
tself  should  be  prefaced  by  a few  remarks 
>n  the  attitude  of  the  public  as  a whole  to 
he  department  store  handling  pianos  and 
nusical  merchandise  of  any  character. 

I presume  this  general  feeling  of  an- 
agonism  was  evident  when  a department 
store  installed  any  department  of  a spe- 
cial nature,  such  as  sporting  goods,  hard- 
ware, etc.,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
public  felt  that  the  department  store  was 
.lot  the  proper  place  to  buy  a piano,  espe- 
cially one  of  high  grade.  Even  at  the  pres- 
ent time  we  occasionally  meet  customers 
who  retain  the  old-fashioned  idea  that  they 
would  not  care  to  purchase  a piano  in  a 
department  store. 

The  Logical  Place 

If  the  customer  would  only  stop  to  give 
second  thought  to  this  question,  he  would 
immediately  conclude  that  the  department 
istore  is  not  only  the  proper  place,  but  the 
logical  place  to  buy  a high-grade  piano,  or, 
in  fact,  any  merchandise  that  involves  a 
large  expenditure  of  money. 

The  reason  for  this  should  be  obvious. 
A department  store  has  a hundred  and 
one  other  departments  that  its  manage- 
ment must  take  into  consideration  when 
selling  goods  of  any  character,  or  giving 
service,  and  frequently  the  manager  of  a 
piano  department  of  a department  store 
will  stretch  his  guarantee,  or  even  ex- 
change a piano,  in  order  to  protect  the 
other  departments  in  the  store.  For  the 
same  reason,  a department  store  manager 
cannot  afford  to  misrepresent.  The  public 
should  place  the  utmost  dependence  on  his 
statements. 

This  treatment  applies  especially  to  the 
customer  who  has  a charge  account,  and, 
having  purchased  an  instrument  several 
years  ago  from  the  piano -department,  in- 
sists upon  certain  services  being  rendered 
which  the  specialty  piano  house  would 
probably  class  as  unreasonable,  and  refuse 
to  do  without  compensation,  but  in  which 
the  piano  department,  under  a threat  of 
withdrawal  of  the  charge  account,  readily 
acquiesces,  and  does  the  work  free  of  cost 
to  the  customer. 

I do  not  cite  this  illustration  as  imply- 
ing that  customers  take  advantage  of  this 
point,  but  simply  to  show  that  if  the  pub- 
lic really  analyzed  the  question  they  would 
decide  in  favor  of  the  department  store. 

Favorable  Circumstances 

To  the  methods  employed  in  developing 
a piano  department,  and  its  possibilities,  I 
can  hardly  do  justice  in  a short  article. 

Undoubtedly,  the  department  store  pi- 
ano manager  has  channels  open  to  him  for 
developing  the  business  that  are  not  avail- 
able through  the  ordinary  specialty  house. 


The  numerous  charge  accounts  are  always 
susceptible  to  a follow-up  campaign.  A 
demonstration,  in  the  main  aisle  of  the 
first  floor,  has  already  proved  profitable, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  actually  se- 
curing results  and  from  that  of  enlarging 
the  prospect.  Distribution  of  literature 
through  the  store’s  delivery  system,  more- 
over, is  done  at  a very  small  cost. 

The  special  advertising  rates  which  the 
department  store  enjoys  also  operate  in 
favor  of  the  piano  department. 

Ways  of  Getting  Business 

The  possibility  of  developing  a chain 
system  of  agents  for  sending  business  into 
the  department  is  remarkably  good  in  a 
department  store.  The  general  reputation 
of  the  store  in  the  community  at  large 
should  help. 

I have  also  found  that  specializing  on  a 
certain  list  of  names  with  a specific  selling 
campaign  carries  more  weight  when  com- 
ing from  a department  store  than  from 
the  specialty  house. 

Considerable  business  is  also  secured 
through  giving  public  concerts  occasion- 
ally in  the  piano  department. 

Brings  People  into  Store 

In  this  connection  I cannot  help 
mentioning  the  fact  that  the  department 
store  itself  benefits  greatly  from  these 
concerts.  If  of  the  proper  character,  they 
are  the  means  of  bringing  in  thousands  of 
people,  some  of  whom  may  never  have 
been  in  the  store  before. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  after  several  years’ 
experience  with  department  stores  I can- 
not understand  why  every  department 
store  in  the  country  of  any  size  has  not 
installed  a musical  instrument  department, 
as  I believe  the  rendering  of  concerts  and 
the  necessity  of  coming  into  the  store  to 
make  weekly  or  monthly  payments  have  no 
peer  for  bringing  the  public  into  the  store. 

The  underlying  secret  of  the  depart- 
ment store,  qutside  of  offering  the  proper 
kind  of  merchandise,  is  to  attract  the  peo- 
ple to  the  store,  and  the  largest  depart- 
ment stores  in  the  country  have  found  it 
advisable  not  only  to  install  piano  depart- 
ments, but  to  spend  a considerable  sum  of 
money  every  year  for  this  character  of  de- 
velopment. 

Right  Basis  for  Credit 

Before  concluding,  I want  to  say  a few 
words  on  the  operation  of  the  credit  sys- 
tem in  most  department  stores.  I have 
talked  with  a number  of  other  department 
store  piano  managers,  and  they  all  seem 
to  have  had  the  same  trouble,  namely,  in 
educating  the  credit  department  to  the 
fact  that  the  piano  business  is  fundamen- 
tally a business  of  risk,  with  the  invest- 
ment secured  in  the  instrument.  In  other 
words,  a piano  credit  should  not  be  passed 
on  the  same  basis  as  an  open-book  account. 


The  credit  should  be  looked  at  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  customer’s  ability  to 
pay  $8,  $10,  or  $12  per  month  for  the  life 
of  the  lease,  and  not  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  that  the  customer  is  asking  for 
$500  or  $600  credit.  Sure  enough,  occa- 
sionally a customer  will  “skip”  with  the 
piano,  but  with  the  methods  that  can  be 
employed  to-day  for  tracing  such  move- 
ments there . is  no  reason  why  a piano 
should  be  totally  lost. 

What  Has  Been  Accomplished 

In  conclusion,  I want  to  take  the  posi- 
tion that  the  public,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
should  be  grateful  to  the  department  stores 
for  installing  piano  departments. 

Piano  history  shows  that  the  depart- 
ment store  is  responsible  for  the  low  terms 
of  payment  upon  which  instruments  can 
now  be  purchased. 

Homes  that  never  dreamed  of  being 
able  to  enjoy  the  player  piano  are  to-day 
made  happy  through  the  low  terms  on 
which  department  stores  sell  their  instru- 
ments. The  entire  country  has  been 
flooded  with  pianos  by  the  department 
stores  because  of  their  liberal  methods  of 
merchandising.  While  the  piano  specialty 
dealer  may  view  this  latter  statement  with 
disdain,  it  is  a propaganda  that  cannot  but 
be  admired  when  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  a national  movement  which  has 
materially  benefited  the  public. 
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Concern’s  New  President 

President  and  Other  Officers  of  St.  Louis’ 

Grand  Leader 

Aaron  Fuller  is  now  president  of  the  Stix, 
Baer  & Fuller  Dry  Goods  Co.,  proprietors  of  the 
Grand  Leader,  St.  Louis,  having  been  elected  as 
successor  to  the  late  Charles  A.  Stix.  Mr.  Ful- 
ler began  his  business  life  as  a cash-fioy  in  a Chi- 
cago store.  Later  he  started  a store  in  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.,  where  he  became  associated  with 
Sigmund  and  Julius  A.  Baer,  the  other  members 
of  the  St.  Louis  concern,  both  of  whom  went  to 
St.  Louis  with  Mr.  Fuller  in  1892.  Subsequently, 
with  Charles  A.  Stix,  they  established  the  Stix, 
Baer  & Fuller  Dry  Goods  Co. 

Julius  A.  Baer  is  now  vice-president  of  the 
concern  and  Sigmund  Baer  is  secretary  and 
treasurer. 
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Store  Enlarged 

Charleston  (S.  C.)  Concern  Has  Just  Com- 
pleted Extensive  Improvements 

The  store  of  the  Kerrison  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  has  been  enlarged,  so  that  it 
is  now  four  stories  in  height,  with  a total  floor- 
space  of  22,800  sq.  ft.  Two  new  electric  passen- 
ger elevators  have  been  installed.  The  lighting 
system  has  been  entirely  modernized  and  a venti- 
lating system  has  been  installed. 

On  the  second  floor  all  the  pillars  are  encased 
in  mirrors  and  the  floors  are  in  quartered  oak, 
highly  polished,  with  green  carpet  in  the  aisles. 
An  attractive  feature  is  a rest-room  for  women 
customers. 

Two  automobile  delivery  vehicles  have  been 
added  to  the  delivery  equipment. 
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A Series  of  Seven  Distinct  Panels,  each  size  6}  x 5 feet,  Hand-Painted  on  Heavy  Canvas. 
Ready  for  Immediate  Shipment  at  Moderate  Cost. 


Here  is  the  biggest  idea  of  the 
year  for  the  retail  store  that  aims  at 
1 00  per  cent  effectiveness  in  window 
display! 

We  have  designed  a series  of  ex- 
ceedingly attractive  window  back- 
grounds. The  above  illustration 
gives  a faint  idea  of  their  effective- 
ness. They  are  hand-painted  in  rich 
and  striking  colors  on  heavy  canvas. 
The  seven  panels  are  interchange- 
able— you  may  use  only  one  or  two 
of  them,  or  you  may  use  the  whole 
series. 


These  panels  will  form  a perma- 
nent Christmas  background  which 
will  tremendously  enhance  the  at- 
tractiveness of  any  line  of  merchan- 
dise displayed. 

We  also  supply  electrotypes  for 
newspaper  and  circular  advertising 
showing  the  above  design.  The 
windows  and  the  advertising  will 
thus  be  linked  up,  forming  a mighty 
chain  that  will  pull  Christmas  shop- 
pers into  the  store. 


SEND  FOR  FULL  DETAILS  NOW 

Send  this  coupon,  and  let  us  fully  describe 
this  big  new  idea  to  you,  telling  you  how  to 
use  it,  and  what  it  will  cost.  Also  let  us  send 
you  other  plans  for  capturing  Christmas  trade. 


COUPON 


Economy  Service  Co.,  E 4 

231  W.  39th  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Send  us  full  details  and  prices  of 
your  ESCO  Interchangeable  Window 
Background.  Also  details  of  follow- 
ing plans,  as  per  our  checks: 

I I 1 0 Big  Ideas. 

I I Assortment  of  Show  Cards. 

I I Posterettes  for  Show  Cards. 

I I Price  Tickets. 

I I Movie  Slides. 

□ Christmas  Feature  “Stunt.” 


'QAMOL 


251-241  West  39'!  Street 

NewYork. 

Affiliated  with  the  Dry  Goods  Economist 


3001 


RAFF% 


ARMENTS 
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TWO  COATS 

PRACTICAL  and  POPULAR 

INSTANT  DELIVERY 


HERE  THEY  ARE: 

2032.  Handsome  quality  silk  seal  plush  Coat, 
lined  throughout  with  high  luster  Venetian 
Lining,  guaranteed  to  wear  5 
years.  Extra  full  flare,  con- 
vertible collar 


$18.75 


3001.  Wool  plush  unlined  “Utility  Coat” 
trimmed  with  Chase  Beaver  plush.  Large  con- 
vertible collar.  Belted  front  and  back. 
Pleated  deep,  front  and  back,  giving  full  flar- 
ing sweep.  A warm  coat  for 
cold  weather.  Black,  Navy, 

Brown  and  Green 


$13.75 


WE’RE  WAITING  YOUR  ORDER  ON  THESE 
AND  MANY  OTHER  GOOD  NUMBERS 

HARRY  GRAFF 

324  South  Market  Street 

CHICAGO 


The  ESCO  Interchangeable  Scenic  Window  Background 
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National  Sample  Men’s  Association  Meeting 


Held  in  Omaha  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  Last  Week — Correspondence  Membership 
a New  Development  for  Far-Western  and  Southern  Houses 


In  Omaha  on  Oct.  16  and  17  the  North- 
vestern  Sample  Men’s  Association,  com- 
irising  wholesale  houses  in  St.  Paul  and 
Duluth,  took  on  a new  name,  the  National 
Sample  Men’s  Association,  for  we  had 
yrown  to  the  point  where  new  members 
md  a broader  title  and  outlook  were  de- 
irable  in  the  interest  of  the  wholesaler 
and  retailer. 

Every  merchant  handling  notions,  dry- 
goods, men’s  furnishings  and  women’s 
ready-to-wear  will  be  interested  in  a 
ynopsis  of  our  proceedings,  for  the  work 
of  the  Association  is  as  much  for  their 
benefit  as  it  is  for  the  wholesalers  them- 
selves. 

To  go  back  a little.  In  1914,  in  the 
sales  manager’s  office  of  Finch,  Van  Slyck 
& McConville,  St.  Paul,  was  born  the 
Northwestern  Sample  Men’s  Association, 
which  had  its  first  meeting  in  Duluth  in 
1915,  through  the  courtesy  of  F.  A. 

. Patrick  & Co.,  and  the  three  meet- 
ings held  in  1915  and  1916  were  so  val- 
uable that  it  was  decided  to  extend  the 
j organization. 

Saving  of  Merchants’  Time 


The  objects  of  the  association  were  to 
so  arrange  our  samples  by  photographing 
and  in  other  ways  that  instead  of  carrying 
them  in  12  or  15  trunks  and  taking  hours 
of  valuable  time  of  a busy  merchant  and 
of  an  enthusiastic  salesman  to  show  them, 
we  would  reduce  the  line  so  that  the 
same  numbers  of  goods  could  be  shown  in 
half  the  time  in  half  the  number  of  trunks. 
We  think  the  time  of  a merchant  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  our  con- 
stant consideration  of  the  question  of 
sampling  the  goods  he  buys. 

The  men’s  furnishings  sample  line  of 
several  houses  has  been  reduced  by  four 


Editor’s  Note: — This  statement  of  the  aims 
of  an  organization  which  is  benefiting  retailers 
and  wholesalers  alike  by  the  modernization  of 
methods  in  selling  goods  from  samples  is  con- 
tributed to  the  Economist  by  J.  W.  Hamilton  of 
Finch,  Van  Slyck  & McConville,  St.  Paul,  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Sample  Men’s  Associ- 
ation. 


trunks,  and  one  very  large  house  is  show- 
ing its  men’s,  women’s  and  children’s 
underwear  successfully  from  three  7-lb. 
books,  whereas  other  houses  take  two 
trunks  for  this  work.  Other  houses  have 
cut  their  notion  lines  down  by  one  trunk, 
as  the  result  of  their  photographing  and 
sampling.  Surely  nothing  more  need  be 
said  of  the  necessity  for  our  Association 
and  of  the  results  which  have  already 
been  accomplished. 

Mr.  Tom  Byrne  of  the  Byrne  & Ham- 
mer Dry  Goods  Co.,  Omaha,  very  kindly 
invited  us  to  meet  in  his  house,  a cour- 
tesy greatly  appreciated  by  the  other 
houses  which  attended  the  first  large 
joint  meeting,  as  it  gave  us  a central  lo- 
cation. 

Houses  Represented 

Representatives  from  F.  A.  Patrick  & 
Co.,  Duluth;  the  Goll  & Frank  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee ; the  Byrne  & Hammer  Dry  Goods 
Co.  and  M.  E.  Smith  & Co.,  Omaha ; the 
Hicks-Fuller-Pierson  Co.,  Sioux  City; 
the  Tootle-Campbell  Dry  Goods  Co.  and 
the  Richardson  Dry  Goods  Co.,  St.  Joseph; 
the  Rice-Stix  Dry  Goods  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
and  Finch,  Van  Slyck  & McConville,  St. 
Paul,  met  in  Mr.  Byrne’s  sample  room, 
where  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
the  vice-president,  Mr.  J.  W.  Hamilton  of 
Finch,  Van  Slyck  & McConville,  and  these 
with  Lindeke,  Warner  & Sons  of  St.  Paul 
and  H.  A.  Baker  & Co  of  Sioux  City,  com- 
prise our  membership. 

Association’s  Objects  Explained 

Mr.  Byrne  gave  us  an  address  of  wel- 
come, expressing  in  a most  earnest  and 
encouraging  manner  his  appreciation  of 
what  our  organization  had  done  and  what 
it  could  do  in  the  future,  and  dwelt  upon 
the  great  need  for  uniformity  in  sampling 
merchandise. 

The  visitors  were  cordially  welcomed 
by  the  chair  and  given  an  explanation  of 
our  object  in  having  this  meeting,  and 
they  were  all  invited  to  join  a newer  and 
larger  Association.  , 


After  the  roll-call  a resume  of  what 
had  been  accomplished  at  previous  meet- 
ings was  read  by  the  chairman  and  the 
figures  were  impressive,  running  into 
thousands. 

Organization’s  Officers 

In  order  to  broaden  the  representation 
of  our  officers,  Mr.  E.  W.  Romig  of  the 
Richardson  Dry  Goods  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  and 
Mr.  H.  Moehring  of  Goll  & Frank  Co., 
Milwaukee,  were  elected  second  and  third 
vice-presidents. 

The  other  officers  are : President,  Mr. 
L.  W.  Wolterstorff,  Lindeke,  Warner  & 
Sons,  St.  Paul ; vice-president,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Hamilton,  Finch,  Van  Slyck  & McCon- 
ville, St.  Paul ; secretary,  Mr.  E.  G.  Pash. 
F.  A.  Patrick  & Co.,  Duluth. 

The  various  lines  of  merchandise  were 
gone  over  carefully  and  extensive  notes 
made  for  the  information  of  every  mem- 
ber. 

A number  of  very  valuable  improve- 
ments were  shown  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Correspondence  Membership 

An  important  development  in  the  As- 
sociation’s activities  will  be  that  of  cor- 
respondence membership,  which  will  in- 
clude Far-Western  and  Southern  houses 
whose  sample  men  might  find  it  difficult 
to  attend. 

Our  lines  have  been  divided  amongst 
the  various  concerns  in  the  Association, 
so  that  each  will  be  responsible  for  some 
one  group  of  our  merchandise,  the  better 
to  enable  us  to  get  information  about  the 
lines  and  to  make  our  reports. 

We  are  glad  to  report  the  apprecia- 
tion of  our  principles  in  the  work  we  have 
accomplished  and  in  that  which  we  hope 
to  do. 

The  prime  objects  of  our  Association 
are  Economy,  Efficiency  and  Uniformity, 
so  as  to  make  it  easier  for  the  trade  to 
see  and  buy  our  lines,  for  the  roadmen  to 
handle  them,  and  to  avoid  all  unnecessary 
waste  of  time  and  expense. 

J.  W.  Hamilton,  Chairman. 


Thomas  L.  Cheney  Dead 


Member  of  Prominent  Silk  Firm  Succumbs 
After  Short  Illness 

Thomas  Langdon  Cheney,  a member  of  the 
silk-manufacturing  firm  of  Cheney  Bros.,  and  who 
had  been  in  charge  of  their  New  York  branch 
since  1911  as  sales  manager,  died  on  Monday  of 
this  week  in  Colorado  Springs,  Col.  Mr.  Cheney 
went  West  about  four  months  ago  to  recuperate 
after  a nervous  breakdown,  but,  unfortunately, 
his  condition  became  worse  instead  of  better.  He 
was  in  his  thirty-seventh  year. 

He  was  a son  of  the  late  Knight  Dexter 
Cheney.  After  graduating  from  Yale  University 
in  1901  he  entered  the  employ  of  Cheney  Bros, 
and  worked  through  every  grade  in  the  production 
of  silk  fabrics.  Nine  years  later  he  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  New  York  salesrooms. 

Mr.  Cheney  was  a director  of  the  McCall  Co. 


He  was  a director  of  the  Merchants’  Association 
of  New  York  and  of  the  Merchants’  Protective 
Association,  and  a member  of  the  Yale,  the  Man- 
hattan and  the  Arts  and  Trades  clubs,  the  Rich- 
mond County  Country  Club  and  the  Fox  Hills 
Golf  Club. 

His  remains  were  taken  to  South  Manchester, 
Conn.,  where  the  funeral  was  held  yesterday 
(Friday).  The  New  York  office  was  closed  for 
the  day  and  practically  the  entire  local  salesforce 
attended  the  services. 

Besides  a widow,  Mr.  Cheney  leaves  three 
brothers,  Clifford  D.,  Philip  and  Russell  Cheney, 
and  five  sisters. 

+ 

A.  Wertheimer  has  been  appointed  Western 
.salesman  for  S.  Mayer  & Sons,  manufacturers  of 
children’s  millinery,  584  Broadway  and  1270 
Broadway.  Mr.  Wertheimer  started  Saturday  of 
last  week  on  an  advance  trip  to  the  Coast,  with 
samples  of  the  spring  line. 


Silk  Roadmen  Meet 

Large  Attendance  Expected  at  Coming  Gather- 
ings of  Travelers’  Association 

So  rapid  has  been  the  growth  of  the  Silk 
Travelers’  Association  that  the  quarters  of  the 
organization  in  the  Hotel  Seville  have  proved  too 
small  and  new  and  larger  headquarters  have  been 
established  in  the  Park  Avenue  Hotel. 

The  most  recent  meeting  of  the  Association, 
held  on  Oct.  11,  was  a very  large  one  especially 
as  so  many  members  are  usually  out  of  town,  but 
the  attendance  at  the  next  meeting,  which  is  to 
be  held  on  Nov.  9,  is  expected  to  greatly  exceed 
the  number  present  at  that  gathering. 

An  elaborate  program  is  now  being  framed 
for  the  Association’s  first  formal  banquet,  the 
date  for  which  is  Dec.  16.  The  organization  now 
numbers  800,  and  there  is  prospect  of  the  mem- 
bership reaching  1,000  before  the  date  of  the  ban- 
quet. 
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EMMERICH 

ALL  NEW  FEATHER 

PILLOWS 

Fifteen  years  ago  the 
Emmerichs  started  the 
agitation  against  un- 
clean feathers  and  will 
continue  to  wage  war 
on  this  great  enemy 
of  health. 

When  a retail  sales- 
man sells  an  Emmerich 
pillow  the  pillow  stays 
sold.  It  does  not  be- 
come musty  or  foul, 
the  cause  for  such  de- 
terioration is  removed. 
Every  pillow  that  leaves 
the  Emmerich  factory 
bears  a personally 
signed  unqualified 
guarantee. 

Talk  about  this  guar- 
antee to  your  custom- 
ers— have  them  test  the 
pillows  you  sell  them. 

We  have  spent  58  years 
and  much  money  in 
making  it  possible  for 
merchants  to  sell 
decent,  safe  pillows. 
It  is  up  to  merchants 
to  “cash  in’’  on  the 
result. 


CHAS.  EMMERICH 
&C0. 

World’s  Largest 
Exclusive 
Pillow  Makers 

CHICAGO 

New  York  Cleveland 
Detroit  Buffalo  Pittsburg 

Established  1858 


Kalamazoo  Corset 
Company 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


KALAMAZOO  CORSET  COMPANY 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

Please  send  me  without  charge  copy  c 
your  Sales  Manual. 


Name  . 
Address 


We  want  every  person  actively 
engaged  in  selling  corsets  to 
read  this  Sales  Manual. 


Send  the  Coupon  Today 


Successful 
Sales  Plans 
For  YOUR 
Corset  Department 

Brief,  snappy  plans  and  helpful 
suggestions,  these.  Not  dry 
theories,  but  actual  results  gath- 
ered from  a study  of  some  most 
successful  Corset  Departments, 
great  and  small. 

A perusal  of  this  Sales  Manual 
should  give  you  more  than  one  big 
and  valuable  selling  hint.  Don’t 
miss  it. 

Send  for  YOUR  COPY  Now 


The  dry  goods  mer- 
chant does  not  build 
his  business  by  mere- 
ly handing  out  goods 
that  customers  may 
call  for,  but  by  wisely 
selecting  for  their 
needs  as  he  best 
knows  them  and  by 
helping  them  select 
to  best  advantage. 

The  highly  competi- 
tive nature  of  the 
retail  dry  goods  busi- 
ness makes  the  deal- 
er’s service  of  selec- 
tion primary  and  his 
service  of  distribu- 
tion secondary.  Less 
than  three  per  cent  of 
the  retailers’  sales  are 
made  on  merchan- 
dise specifically 
called  for  under  any 
advertised  brand 
name. 

For  these  reasons,  if 
for  no  others,  it  is 
absolutely  impera- 
tive for  the  success- 
ful buyer  to  keep  in 
constant  touch  with 
every  new  develop- 
ment in  the  trade. 

The  Dry  Goods 
Economist  supplies 
this  vital  news  serv- 
ice. Every  issue  is 

an  important  one  for 

YOU. 


October  28,  1916 
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Week  in  the  Trade 


Concise  Outline  of  Conditions  in  Lead- 
ing Dry  Goods  Lines 

The  principal  feature  in  the  drygoods 
market  this  week  was  the  advance  of  raw 
cotton  to  above  the  20-cent  mark  for  May 
and  July.  This  was  followed  by  a steep 
reaction.  Much  attention  was  given  to  the 
Census  Bureau  report  which  showed  7,- 
291,000  bales  ginned,  against  5,708,836 
bales  for  the  same  period  last  year  and  7,- 
619,747  bales  between  Aug.  1 and  Oct.  25, 
1914.  As  it  is  pure  guesswork  as  to  what 
proportion  of  the  crop  these  ginning  fig- 
ures represent,  however,  estimates  based 
thereon  as  to  the  total  crop  are  equally 
a matter  of  speculation.  Still,  that  the 
crop  will  be  a short  one  is  generally  ad- 
mitted, and  this  has  a decided  influence, 
over  and  above  the  large  amount  of  cot- 
ton now  being  consumed  in  the  production 
of  explosives,  as  well  as  in  textile  plants. 

The  continued  advance  and  the  claims 
by  some  that  cotton  will  go  considerably 
higher  than  20  cents  have  stimulated  the 
price  of  cotton  fabrics,  hosiery  and  all 
other  articles  made  from  the  staple. 

New  Advances  in  Cottons 

A number  of  lines  of  branded  cottons 
and  many  unbranded  lines  were  moved  up. 
Fine  4/4  bleached  goods  were  put  up 
14  to  I/2  cent,  and  prominent  lines  of  tick- 
ings and  other  heavy  cottons  were  raised 
Vjj  cent  a yard  in  some  cases  and  1 cent  in 
others.  Southern  denims  were  advanced 
i/£  cent  a yard. 

Many  Southern  mills  making  brown 
cottons  have  withdrawn  their  quotations. 
Others  are  asking  an  advance  of  to  % 
cent  a yard. 

Serious  for  Large  Buyers 

The  present  situation  is  an  extremely 
serious  one  for  converters  and  others  who 
have  to  place  large  contracts  for  cotton 
fabrics  for  future  delivery.  While  many 
of  these  large  buyers  are  unwilling  to 
operate,  mills  and  especially  those  which 
are  not  well  supplied  with  cotton  are 
equally  averse  to  committing  themselves. 

All  the  more  remarkable,  therefore,  is 
the  action  of  the  largest  producer  of  table 
oilcloth  in  this  country.  Although  cotton 
fabrics  form  so  large  a proportion  of  its 
“raw  materials,”  this  concern  has  not 
raised  the  price  of  its  product,  and  is 
guaranteeing  its  customers  against  an  ad- 
vance for  at  least  six  months. 

On  fancy  cotton  dress  goods  for  spring 
sellers  report  the  largest  order  business 
ever  known.  This,  of  course,  is  due  not 
only  to  the  advance  in  raw  cotton  prices, 
but  also  to  the  lessening  of  importations 
and  recognition  of  the  large  outlet  af- 
forded by  export  business. 

The  knit  goods  trade  is  awaiting  with 
interest  the  naming  of  prices  to  jobbers 
for  fall,  1917,  more  especially  as  higher 
figures  are  assured. 

Raw  Silk  Goes  High  er 

Raw  silk  in  Yokohama  shows  an  ad- 
vance of  171/2  cents  a pound  within  the 
week.  Shanghai  is  also  active,  especially 
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tsatlees  and  tussahs.  The  Canton  market 
is  up  5 cents  a pound.  Operators  in  silk 
fabrics  say  that  they  can  find  no  large 
stocks  among  manufacturers.  The  latter 
continue  to  show  conservatism  in  the  ac- 
ceptance of  orders.  It  is  said  that  3000 
new  looms  have  been  added  to  the  produc- 
ing capacity  in  Paterson,  this  new  machin- 
ery being  installed  by  small  concerns.  A 
general  line  of  silks  is  selling,  including 
plain  fabrics  and  those  in  printed  and 
woven  designs. 

Ribbons  have  not  been  advanced  in 
price  along  with  silks,  merely  because  the 
demand  has  not  warranted  such  action.  A 
slight  improvement  is  apparent,  due  in 
part  to  the  demand  for  ribbons  for  Christ- 
mas period  retailing.  Paisley  designs  and 
metal  effects  are  particularly  good. 

Big  Call  for  Serges 

Many  of  the  wool  and  worsted  dress 
goods  corporations  are  still  out  of  the 
market.  There  is  a big  call  for  serges. 
In  suitings  there  is  no  evidence  of  a break 
in  prices,  notwithstanding  their  subordi- 
nation to  serges  in  popularity.  Broad- 
cloths are  having  a large  sale,  and  with 
wool  again  showing  an  advance  of  from  5 
to  71/2  per  cent  in  London  manufacturers 
say  that  there  will  be  no  more  low-priced 
broadcloths  for  1917. 

Women’s  Garments 

The  high  prices  of  silks,  woolens  and 
worsteds  are  reflected  in  the  complaints 
of  women’s  garment  manufacturers  as  to 
the  difficulty  of  filling  duplicate  orders, 
on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  pro- 
duction. The  continued  consumption  of 
dresses  is  one  of  the  factors  in  the  demand 
for  serges.  Dresses  made  of  velvet  com- 
bined with  silk  or  with  sheer  silk  crepe 
are  also  good  sellers,  and  the  demand  for 
evening  dresses  is  increasing.  Waists  are 
slow,  in  sympathy  with  the  limited  call  for 
suits.  The  coat  market  is  active  and  the 
demand  includes  good  quantities  of  pile 
fabric  coats,  particularly  in  the  better 
grades,  this  demand  coming  from  certain 
centers  and  from  stores  catering  to  a cer- 
tain class  of  trade. 

Many  of  the  garment  houses  are  begin- 
ning work  on  “Palm  Beach  stuff,”  in 
other  words,  spring-like  styles  for  South- 
ern resort  wear.  On  account  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  holiday  season,  fur  houses 
are  enjoying  an  active  demand  for  sets 
and  for  children’s  wear. 

Millinery 

Millinery  houses,  too,  are  working  on 
Palm  Beach  goods,  and  the  lines  are  ex- 
pected to  be  ready  in  about  three  weeks. 
The  newest  lines  for  mid-winter  wear 
show  a plentiful  use  of  fur  and  of  metal 
lace,  also  of  tin  flowers  and  other  designs 
in  tinted  effects.  The  newest  idea  in  the 
use  of  fur  is  grape  designs  appliqued  on 
the  hats.  The  high-class  trade  continues 
to  favor  white  hats  with  fur  trimmings. 

Veilings  show  less  activity,  awaiting 
colder  weather  and  the  purchasing  of  mid- 
winter hats  by  consumers. 

Laces  and  Trimmings 

In  laces  the  movement  is  confined  al- 
most entirely  to  metal  effects  and  plain 


nets.  In  dress  trimmings  as  in  ribbons 
Paisley  designs  are  good.  Wool  motifs 
continue  strong,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
tassel  effects. 

Women’s  neckwear  houses  are  deeply 
impressed  with  the  increased  cost  of  their 
materials,  especially  broadcloth,  as  a re- 
sult of  which  very  inferior  grades  are,  in 
some  cases,  being  employed.  The  pres- 
ent demand  is  chiefly  for  the  larger  col- 
lars, with  some  increase  of  interest  in  the 
high-neck  styles. 

Fancy  Leather  Goods 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  strike 
among  their  operatives,  manufacturers  of 
handbags  and  other  fancy  leather  articles 
are  working  up  to  their  full  capacity,  some 
even  employing  double  shifts  to  make  up 
for  lost  motion.  Certain  concerns  which 
were  unable  to  operate  at  all  during  the 
strike  will  probably  be  able  to  get  out  only 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  orders  they  have 
on  hand.  Others,  whose  plants  were  in 
partial  operation,  say  they  will  be  able  to 
take  care  of  all  orders,  and  may  possibly 
accept  new  business. 

A number  of  rug  and  carpet  buyers 
are  now  in  the  market,  in  readiness  for 
the  auction  sale  of  next  Monday,  and  are 
looking  over  the  lines  of  other  concerns. 
f- 

Superintendents,  Meeting 

To  Be  Held  in  January  by  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association 

E.  L.  Howe,  secretary  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  is  making 
arrangements  for  a meeting  of  the  store 
superintendents  of  the  various  concerns 
which  are  members  of  the  Association.  It 
is  planned  to  hold  this  meeting  about  the 
middle  of  January,  in  some  central  city, 
preferably  Chicago. 

The  discussion  will  be  limited  to  topics 
relating  to  store  service,  salesmanship, 
welfare  work,  and  other  problems. 

♦ 

Field’s  New  York  Office 

Extension  of  Concern’s  Manufacturing  Facil- 
ities Reflected  in  New  Lease 

The  rapid  development  of  the  wholesale  distri- 
bution in  the  East  of  their  own  manufactured  and 
converted  products  has  necessitated  the  removal 
of  Marshall  Field  & Co.’s  New  York  headquar- 
ters to  larger  and  improved  premises.  They  have, 
therefore,  leased  for  a long  term  the  ground  floor, 
the  basement  and  the  first  and  second  floors  in 
the  Albemarle  Building,  Broadway  and  Twenty- 
fourth  Street.  Marshall  Field  & Co.  have  just 
added  to  the  many  mills  which  they  own  and 
operate  in  Spray,  N.  C.,  manufacturing  ginghams, 
staple  cottons  and  blankets,  other  mills  of  the 
most  modern  construction  for  the  production  of 
underwear,  wide  sheetings,  sheets  and  pillow- 
cases, and  the  removal  to  larger  selling  quarters 
is  in  line  with  this  development. 

■ ♦ 

“Unistatia” 

Boston  Store  Suggests  One-Word  ^Title'for 
This  Our  Country 

Recognizing  the  lack  of  a distinctive  one-word 
name  for  this  country,  the  E.  T.  Slattery  Co., 
Boston,  in  a recent  ad,  suggests  the  adoption  of 
the  word  “Unistatia”  and  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tant part  played  by  our  own  men  and  women, 
“Unistatians,”  in  the  production  and  wearing  of 
fashionable  attire. 
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Deliveries 


on  Ingersoll  Watches 


The  shortage  on  certain  models  of  Ingersoll  watches  has 
led  to  some  uncertainty,  confusion  and  misunderstanding  in  the 
trade  as  to  the  stock  situation  and  deliveries  which  may  be  ex- 
pected. While  all  Ingersoll  models  will  be  oversold  before  the  holidays, 
merchants  yet  have  time  to  protect  themselves  on  the  leading  styles — 
the  ones  most  conspicuously  featured  to  the  public  in  fall  and  holiday 
advertising — the  ones  on  which  the  greatest  demand  will  be  felt. 

A REQUEST:  We  respectfully  request  that  merchants  order  only  such 
quantities  as  will  be  actually  required  for  sales  this  year,  so  that  the 
limited  stocks  may  be  made  to  go  as  far  as  possible  in  satisfying  the 
needs  of  all  dealers  for  their  Christmas  trade. 


The  Advertised  Models 


Where  the  Ads  Appear  A New  Idea  Popularized 


Saturday  Evening 
Post 

October  7th,  October 
28th,  December  2d  and 
December  15th. 


Juvenile 

John  Martin’s  Book,  St. 
Nicholas  Magazine. 
Youth’s  Companion. 


General 

Literary  Digest,  Sunset. 

National  Farm 
Papers 


Farm  Journal  with  5,- 
582,740  readers.  Farm 
and  Home  with  3,438,- 
910  readers. 


Newspapers 

East 

Atlanta  Constitution, 
Baltimore  News,  Bir- 
mingham Age -Herald, 
Buffalo  News,  Cleveland 
Press,  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star,  New  York  Times, 
Philadelphia  N orth 
American,  Pittsburg 
Sun  and  Post  and  Mem- 
phis Commercial  Ap- 
peal. 

West 

Tribune,  Den- 
News,  Des  Moines 


Seizing  upon  the  prosperous  times  and 
people’s  ability  to  buy,  the  Ingersoll  adver- 
tising features  these  new  items: 


u 


Radiolite”  $2  — the  regular  Ingersoll  with 
glow  figures  and  bands. 


Chicago 


ver 


Wrist  “Radiolite,,  $4  — The  radium  dial  on 
the  wrist  watch  makes  it  amazingly  useful. 

Waterbury  “Radiolite”  $4 — Four  jewels, 
small,  with  luminous  dial. 

Reliance,  Gold-Filled,  $6 — The  7-jewel,  thin 
model  in  guaranteed  10-vear  case. 


Foreign  Language 

In  Polish,  Italian,  Jew- 
ish, Slovak,  Hungarian, 
etc. 


Capital,  Detroit  Times, 
Indianapolis  News, 
Kansas  City  Star  and 
Times,  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal, Minneapolis  Journal 
and  St.  Louis  Star. 

Far  West 

San  Francisco  Examiner 
and  Seattle  Times. 


Those  are  the  ones  most  conspicuously  ad- 
vertised, though  the  Reliance  $3  and  $3.50 
models,  the  plain-dial  Waterbury  at  $3,  and 
the  Radiolite  Two-in-One  at  $2.25,  are  also 
featured;  and  the  Triumph,  Eclipse,  Junior 
and  Midget  mentioned.  No  orders  for 
Yankee  accepted. 


Please  note  at  the  left  the  publications  these  watches  are  being  advertised  in.  Note 
how  thoroughly  all  classes  in  all  sections  are  being  reached.  Many  right  in  your 


own  neighborhood  will  know  about  them  and  want  them. 


You  still  have  time. 


ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  & BRO. 


315  Fourth  Ave.  37  S.  Wabash  Ave.  360  Fremont  St 
New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


October  28,  1916 
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American  Dye  Industry  Seems  Assured 

Plants  Now  Making  Munitions  Prepare  to  Produce  Dyestuffs  on  Completion  of 
War  Contracts — Important  Problems  Before  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 


Washington,  Oct.  25,  1916. — The  an- 
nouncement is  made  by  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  that  certain 
large  manufacturing  plants  now  engaged 
in  the  munitions  industry  will  shortly  give 
over  their  entire  capacity  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  dyes  and  of  chemicals  used  in  the 
dye  trade.  Two  of  the  largest  munitions 
concerns  now  operating  have  even  now, 
according  to  the  announcement,  completed 
plans  for  turning  all  of  their  newly  con- 
structed plants  into  dye  works  just  as  soon 
as  existing  war  contracts  are  completed. 

Few  changes  in  plant  construction  or 
machinery  will  be  necessary,  it  is  pointed 
out,  in  order  to  switch  the  output  from 
explosives  to  dyestuffs,  as  practically  the 
same  raw  materials  and  intermediates  are 
used  for  making  both  of  the  finished 
products. 

Practically  all  of  the  big  plants  that 
have  been  put  up  during  the  past  two 
years  were  constructed  on  a permanent 
basis,  and,  with  buildings  and  machinery 
paid  for  by  the  war  contracts,  it  will  cost 
little  to  convert  them  into  dye  plants.  The 
fact  that  the  new  dye  industry  will  not 
call  for  such  heavy  preliminary  invest- 
ments is  expected  to  prove  a very  impor- 
tant item  to  those  who  will  stand  behind 
it  for  the  next  few  years. 

To  Equalize  Dye  Production 

Dr.  Thomas  Norton,  the  special  agent 
and  expert  chemist  attached  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  is  now  directing 
a campaign  which  seeks  to  distribute 
the  production  of  American  colors  as 
evenly  as  possible,  to  the  end  that  the 
United  States  may  build  up  an  entirely 
independent  industry. 

As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  all 
manufacturers  interested  in  the  dye  busi- 
ness are  being  kept  informed  of  prospec- 
tive production  in  every  color  and  line,  in 
order  to  avoid  over-production  in  one  line 
and  under-development  in  another  which 
may  be  equally  necessary  to  the  proper 
building  up  of  the  industry  as  a whole. 

Independent  of  Europe 

Every  known  color  and  shade,  it  is 
confidently  declared,  will  eventually  be 
turned  out  by  the  American  works,  and 
the  United  States  will  become  for  the  first 
time  entirely  independent  of  the  foreign 
dye  monopoly. 

The  decision  of  such  substantial  con- 
cerns as  the  Du  Pont  Company  and  the 
Aetna  Explosives  Company,  two  of  the 
biggest  manufacturers  in  their  line  in  the 
world,  to  enter  the  dye  field  will  put  the 
industry,  it  is  declared  by  officials  here 
interested  in  the  matter,  quite  beyond  the 
possibility  of  being  crushed  by  foreign 
competition  after  the  war. 

New  Freight  Rate  Inquiry 

Because  of  changed  conditions  in  the 
transportation  field,  the  Interstate  Com- 


(By  the  Economist’s  Correspondent) 

merce  Commission  has  ordered  a reopen- 
ing of  the  so-called  long-and-short-haul 
controversy  as  it  applies  to  transcontinen- 
tal freight  rates.  Hearings  have  been  as- 
signed for  next  month  at  Chicago,  Salt 
Lake  City,  San  Francisco,  Portland  and 
Spokane. 

The  case  involves  rates  on  a vast 
volume  of  traffic  in  commodities  between 
Eastern  and  Pacific  Coast  terminals  and 
intermediate  points.  It  is  the  outcome, 
many  times  enlarged,  of  the  now  famous 
Spokane  rate  case,  which  was  a protest 
of  the  merchants  of  Spokane  against  hav- 
ing to  pay  higher  rates  for  the  shorter 
haul  to  their  city  than  competing  Coast 
points  paid  for  their  longer  haul  from  the 
Eastern  manufacturing  centers. 

Old  Case  Reopened 

Out  of  this  controversy  grew  the  gen- 
eral long-and-short-haul  fight,  which  was 
tentatively  settled  a year  or  so  ago  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission’s  rec- 
ognizing the  right  of  a carrier  to  charge, 
in  certain  cases  and  under  certain  con- 
ditions, more  for  a short  than  for  a longer 
carriage  of  freight. 

The  commission’s  reason  for  now  or- 
dering a reopening  of  applications  re- 
specting rates  on  commodities  from  East- 
ern territories  to  Pacific  coast  terminal 
and  intermediate  points  for  further  hear- 
ing is  given  as  “changed  conditions  that 
are  alleged  to  justify  other  and  different 
orders  than  those  already  entered  by  the 
commission.” 

Carriers’  Liability 

In  connection  with  the  promulgation 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
of  a uniform  bill  of  lading  to  be  used 
by  all  railroads  in  the  United  States,  ar- 
guments were  heard  during  the  week  upon 
a number  of  points  in  controversy  between 
the  carriers  and  shippers. 

The  uniform-bill-of-lading  act  passed 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress  is  manda- 
tory upon  all  carriers  handling  interstate 
shipments.  It  failed  to  provide,  however, 
for  certain  items  that  properly  are  con- 
sidered as  included  within  the  purview  of 
such  a document,  and  the  Commission  is 
called  upon  to  add  these  to  the  provisions 
of  the  new  bill. 

On  Goods  in  Freight  House 

One  of  the  features  of  the  proposed 
new  bill  that  is  in  controversy  between  the 
carriers  and  shippers  relates  to  the  length 
of  time  the  extraordinary  common-carrier 
liability  shall  continue  after  the  goods  have 
been  delivered  to  the  freight  house  at  des- 
tination. 

The  carriers  contend  that  all  liability 
except  that  of  a bailee  should  cease  with 
the  expiration  of  the  free  time  allowed  for 
removal  of  the  merchandise.  This  would 
make  them,  after  such  expiration,  liable 
for  loss  and  damage  only  in  case  of  proved 
negligence. 


The  shippers,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tend that  the  full  liability  should  lie  as 
long  as  the  goods  are  in  the  possession  of 
the  carrier. 

Want  Rule  as  to  Valuation 

Another  point  at  issue  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  incorporate  in  the  uniform  bill 
of  lading  involves  the  valuation  of  goods 
lost  or  damaged,  whether  the  value  of  the 
goods  at  the  time  and  place  of  shipment  or 
at  destination  shall  govern. 

A settled  rule  with  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion must  be  adopted  in  order  to  standard- 
ize settlement  of  claims,  the  proper  rule 
being,  as  the  carriers  argued,  that  of  set- 
tlement on  the  basis  of  value  at  time  and 
place  of  shipment. 

Payment  for  Mail  Matter 

Another  big  matter  in  which  the  rail- 
roads are  just  now  figuring  very  promi- 
nently, and  in  which  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  been  asked  to  take 
a hand,  is  the  bitter  fight  rapidly  coming 
to  a climax  with  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment over  the  question  of  payment  for 
carrying  the  mails. 

Representatives  of  the  carriers  have 
appeared  before  the  Commission  asking 
that  body  to  rescind  its  approval  of  Post- 
master General  Burleson’s  order  for  an  ex- 
perimental carriage  of  the  mails  on  the 
space  plan  instead  of  by  weight. 

Desire  a Due  Test 

The  carriers  contend  that  the  Commis- 
sion approved  the  order  of  the  Postmaster 
General  on  his  statement  and  without  the 
roads  being  given  a hearing.  They  are 
willing  to  give  the  space  plan  a trial,  but 
ask  the  Commission  to  prescribe  the  de- 
tails of  the  test  in  order  to  make  it  a really 
scientific  comparison. 

The  Postmaster  General  holds  that  the 
space  basis  will  be  found  to  be  much  more 
economical  and  more  in  the  public  interest 
than  the  present  weight  basis.  The  car- 
riers are  fighting  to  continue  the  existing 
weight  system. 

To  Adjust  “Market  Price” 

President  Wilson  has  signed  an  order 
designed  to  prevent  American  importers 
from  suffering  loss  by  reason  of  the  de- 
preciation of  currency  in  the  nations  en- 
gaged in  or  affected  by  the  European  war. 

The  order  provides  that  consular  offi- 
cers may  issue  certificates  to  accompany 
invoices  for  imports  into  this  country 
which  will  set  forth  the  extent  to  which  the 
foreign  money  has  depreciated. 

Our  Plethora  of  Gold 

The  gold  reserve  in  the  United  States 
Treasury  this  week  exceeded  two  billions 
of  dollars,  the  largest  amount,  by  far,  ever 
assembled  in  this  or  any  other  national 
treasury.  The  exact  figure,  as  announced, 
was  $2,004,449,583.69.  A.  A.  C. 
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T erms,  Dating 


Quality, 


In  the  imagination  of  many  dealers,  thel" 
the  same  proportion  as  the  two  lines  of  | 
big  thing  is  the  first  line — the  lesser  things 


To  these  mistaken  merchants  we  address  our- 
selves : 

The  time  has  arrived  when  every  merchant  who 
takes  his  vocation  seriously  must  understand  that  the 
“public  is  wise.” 

The  late  P.  T.  Barnum  coined  an  uncompliment- 
ary phrase  to  describe  the  type  of  people  from  whom 
he  expected  continued  patronage  for  his  enterprises. 

Everybody  knows  what  it  was. 

The  dealer  who  looks  for  a growing  business  from 
the  ignorant,  the  careless  and  the  casual  customer, 
and  who  buys  and  sells  on  the  theory  that  “the  pub- 
lic is  not  wise,  so  let  us  get  away  with  it  while  the  get- 
ting is  good,’’  will  come  to  a sharp,  swift  reckoning. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  “got  to  deliver  the  goods  or 
go  under.” 


our  goods  to  sell  them  for  “keeps,”  not  fonr 
exchange,  explanations  or  allowances. 

lTl 

We  will  continue  to  use  every  effort  to  cc|m 
sustain  and  improve  the  quality  of  our  merh 
and  the  service  which  accompanies  it  in  or  e 
Munsingwear  deserve  and  maintain  the  prefee 
the  customer. 

j i 

That  policy  is  fundamental  and  we  will  n! 
ate  from  it  for  any  one  store,  or  any  group  qiii 

■ 

Fair  warning 

The  dealer  who  expects  preferential  favor  1 
he  places  Munsingwear  on  sale  in  his  store  n 
receive  them. 

He  will  always  receive  gratis  1 00  per  cen  j 
courtesy,  attention,  co-operation,  and  frienc) 
tude  which  we  give  to  all  of  our  customers 


Why  should  any  man  continue  to  patronize  a store 
which  does  not  give  as  good  an  article  for  the  money 
as  its  competitor? 

Why  should  a customer  deliberately  run  away 
from  good  merchandise  fairly  priced  to  buy  poor 
stuff  at  equal  or  better  prices? 

Why  should  a man  who  once  finds  superior  qual- 
ity and  service  in  A’s  underwear,  hats  and  shoes  con- 
tinue to  ignore  that  fact  when  he  requires  more? 

Why? 

There  is  no  good  reason,  and  as  the  law  of  reason 
is  always  triumphant  so  must  the  dealer  who  tries  to 
cash  in  on  bluff,  cupidity  or  ignorance  eventually  lose 
out. 


If  he  is  looking  for  “terms” — here  thy 
plainly  printed  where  all  may  read: 

2 per  cent,  10  days. 

Net  30 

If  he  wants  dis- 
counts— we  are  glad  to 
accommodate  him  with 
our  standard  discount, 
and  it  is  a fair  and  prop- 
er discount  for  prompt 
payment.  Everyone 
gets  the  same  discount 
for  the  same  prepay- 
ment privilege  and  no 
special  adjustments  or 


The  best  stores  in  America  are  the  best  because 
they  give  the  customer  what  the  customer  wants  when 
he  wants  it  at  the  price  that  he  should  pay.  Any- 
thing short  of  this  is  less  than  one  hundred  per  cent 
perfect  merchandising. 

We  are  in  the  knit  underwear  business  for  “keeps” 
— and  we  want  every  progressive  retailer  who  sells 


NORTHWESTER 
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Knit  Goods  Prices  Still  on  Escalator 


And  It’s  the  Kind  That  Moves  Only  in  an  Upward  Direction — Opening 
of  Fall  Lines  to  Jabbers  Will  Further  Reveal  ’I  his  Tendency 


The  time  for  the  opening  of  fall,  1917, 
'ines  of  knit  goods  to  jobbers  is  almost  at 
land.  Meanwhile,  prices  of  raw  mate- 
■ials  continue  to  advance  and  to  make  life 
burdensome  alike  for  buyers  and  for  pro- 
iucers.  Even  the  latter  feei  that  current 
igures  have  reached  an  unsatisfactory 
point ; nevertheless,  they  know  that 
prices  for  fall,  1917,  must  be  considerably 
ligher. 

As  matters  now  stand  manufacturers 
nake  prices  to-day  on  1917  lines  only  to 
oe  notified  to-morrow  by  raw  material 
sellers,  or  spinners,  of  another  advance.  In 
:onsequence,  the  pricing  of  merchandise 
,’onstitutes  a continuous  problem. 

Early  Buyers  Will  Gain 

. There  is  no  danger  of  overpricing, 
however.  The  always  sharp  competition 
'among  knitters  will  prevent  that  and  will 
serve  to  keep  figures  down  to  reasonable 
levels  until  a certain  amount  of  produc- 
tion has  been  sold.  After  that  will  come 
the  opportunity  for  profit-taking. 

As  happened  in  spring  lines,  the  early 
buyers  will  have  the  advantage.  This 
time,  however,  it  is  not  expected  that  man- 
ufacturers, generally,  will  make  the  mis- 
take of  selling  their  entire  year’s  output 
at  the  start.  Some  of  them  who  followed 
that  plan  for  next  spring  have  learned 
their  lesson  and  will  profit  by  it  in  making 
sales  for  fall. 


Manufacturing  conditions  are  much 
worse  now  in  every  respect  than  at  this 
time  last  year,  and  with  the  exception  of 
standard  lines  the  trade  may  confidently 
anticipate  the  receipt  of  the  worst  lot  of 
junk  ever  passed  through  knitting  mills. 
And  that,  too,  at  higher  prices  than  ever 
before,  though  not  as  high,  of  course,  as 
those  for  legitimate  merchandise. 

Retailers  may  have  the  choice  of  sup- 
plying their  customers  with  satisfactory 
goods  at  a high  figure  or  with  unsatis- 
factory trash  at  a lower  figure,  yet  en- 
tirely out  of  proportion  to  the  value  given. 

Raw  Materials  Still  Ascend 

The  steady  advance  in  cotton  and 
in  wool  continues,  the  former  having 
reached  the  20-cent  mark  with  predictions 
freely  made  that  it  will  go  still  higher. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  opening  prices  of 
goods  have  been  figured  on  a somewhat 
lower  raw  material  cost  basis.  Very  few 
manufacturers  have  covered  beyond  near- 
by requirements,  and  if  the  price  ascen- 
sion progresses  further  advances  oh  man- 
ufactured goods  are  inevitable. 

As  there  is  not  so  much  chance  of  ma- 
nipulation in  cotton  goods  as  there  is  in 
wool,  the  price  of  the  former  may  seem 
out  of  proportion  to  the  latter  in  many 
instances,  though  wool  prices  are  high 
enough  in  all  conscience.  There  must,  of 
necessity,  be  a very  radical  change  in  the 


price  of  wool  goods  for  next  year,  includ- 
ing those  that  have  not  been  revised  for 
twenty  years  or  more. 

New  Sweater  Range 

In  sweaters,  the  wool  and  cotton  mixed 
mixed  coat,  to  retail  at  $1  or  $1.50,  must 
be  a thing  of  the  past.  Nothing  wear- 
able can  be  produced  to  sell  at  less  than 
$2.  The  all-cotton  sweater,  usually  sold 
at  50  cents,  will  be  among  the  missing, 
though  it  will  not  be  missed  to  any  extent, 
as  it  served  no  purpose  except  to  provide 
profit.  Anyhow,  the  sales  of  such  sweat- 
ers have  steadily  declined  in  volume,  and 
it  has  become  an  unimportant  factor. 

Although  it  is  now  possible  to  give  a 
general  idea  as  to  what  the  retail  prices 
will  have  to  be  on  knit  goods  for  next  fall, 
the  information  will  keep  until  a date  far 
enough  in  advance  of  retail  operations. 

Within  the  past  two  months  there  has 
been  a very  general  readjustment  of  prices 
in  retail  quarters.  Former  10-cent  hose 
are  now  selling  at  15  cents  or  two  for  a 
quarter.  Former  15-cent  lines  are  now  19 
to  22  cents ; 25-cent  sellers  are  now  29  to 
35  cents ; 50-cent  goods  are  now  65  cents ; 
$1  goods  are  now  $1.25,  and  so  on,  in  pro- 
portion all  the  way  through.  These  prices 
may  not  have  to  be  advanced  for  next 
spring  and  summer,  but  when  the  time 
comes  for  the  fall  opening  there  will  have 
to  be  a further  upward  revision. 


Old  Altman  Store  Deal 

Part  of  Concern’s  Former  Sixth  Avenue  Loca- 
tion Bought  by  Drug  Concern 

The  sale  this  week  of  the  greater  portion  of 
the  buildings  on  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
Streets,  just  west  of  Sixth  Avenue,  to  W.  R. 
Warner  & Co.,  Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis,  is 
interesting  to  the  trade,  for  two  reasons.  First, 
the  premises  in  question  form  part  of  those  oc- 
cupied for  so  many  years  by  B.  Altman  & Co., 
prior  to  that  concern’s  removal  to  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Thirty-fourth  Street.  Secondly,  the  pur- 
chasing concern,  a large  manufacturer  of  phar- 
maceutical goods,  controls  Richard  Hudnut  & Co., 
the  well-known  perfumery  concern  of  this  city. 

The  property  fronts  350  ft.  on  Eighteenth 
Street  and  200  ft.  on  Nineteenth  Street.  It  is 
occupied  by  part  of  the  former  Altman  store  and 
by  the  five-story  warehouse,  garage  and  stable 
formerly  occupied  by  the  retail  concern.  The  pur- 
chase price  is  said  to  approximate  $1,000,000,  and 
this  is  understood  to  be  a low  figure,  the  prop- 
erty having  cost  the  late  Mr.  Altman,  twenty- 
years  ago,  about  twice  that  amount.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  Warner  Co.  will  use  the  entire 
premises,  which  provide  300,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor- 
space,  for  business  purposes. 
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From  Small  Beginning 

Staten  Island  Concern’s  Growth  Since  Start- 
ing Nearly  Four  Decades  Ago 

F.  W.  Tompkins,  Sons  & Co.,  Inc.,  who  conduct 
the  largest  store  on  Staten  Island,  celebrated  the 
thirty-ninth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  concern  on  the  13th  inst. 


Frank  W.  Tompkins  began  business  with  a 
small  furnishings  shop  with  a capital  of  barely 
$100.  The  concern  now  carries  a $150,000  stock. 
Mr.  Tompkins’  two  sons,  Laird  and  Livingston 
Tompkins,  are  now  associated  with  their  father, 
and  in  February  of  the  present  year  the  concern 
was  incorporated,  with  F.  W.  Tompkins  president, 
Henry  A.  Jenkins  vice-president  and  Elmer 
Christian  treasurer.  Both  Mr.  Jenkins  and  Mr. 
Christian  have  been  associated  with  Mr.  Tompkins 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  Laird  Tompkins  is 
secretary  of  the  concern. 

-f 

Charles  C.  Kurzman  of  Kurzman’s,  Fifth  Ave- 
nue and  Thirty-sixth  Street,  sailed  on  the  Lafay- 
ette Saturday  of  last  week  for  a visit  to  Paris. 

Sidney  J.  Woog  is  now  associated  with  Shonin- 
ger  Brothers,  the  lace  and  embroidery  firm,  113 
Fifth  Avenue,  as  manager  of  the  net  and  chiffon 
departments.  Mr.  Woog  was  for  many  years  with 
E.  & Z.  Van  Raalte,  the  veiling  house. 

I.  Croen  will  continue  under  his  own  name  the 
business  at  682  Washington  Street,  Boston,  for- 
merly conducted  by  the  National  Cloak  & Suit 
Manufacturing  Co.  All  communications  for  the 
concern  should  be  addressed  to  I.  Croen  at  the 
above  address. 

The  Smith-Riddick  Co.  is  a new  wholesale 
bouse  in  Los  Angeles  which  will  formally  open 
for  business  on  Jan.  1.  The  concern  will  occupy 
30,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  in  Los  Angeles  and 
will  also  have  a New  York  office.  Edwin  R. 
Smith,  the  head  of  the  company,  which  is  capi- 
talized at  $250,000,  is  a Los  Angeles  capitalist 
and  real  estate  man.  M.  H.  Riddick  is  a member 
of  the  Hunt  Co.,  which  operates  a department 
store  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  and  another  store  in  Spring- 
field,  Mo. 


To  Protect  Lace  Designs 


League  of  English  Associations  Formed  to 
Take  Necessary  Steps 

With  the  object  of  mutually  protecting  the 
trade  represented  in  its  membership  the  Federa- 
tion of  Lace  and  Embroidery  Employers’  Associ- 
ations has  been  formed  in  Nottingham,  England. 
The  federation  includes  eight  associations  com- 
posed of  manufacturers,  finishers  and  commission 
houses.  Its  purpose,  more  definitely  stated,  is  to 
discourage  the  practice  indulged  in  by  some  buy- 
ers of  offering  certain  patterns  on  which  they 
wish  to  place  orders  to  makers  or  finishers  other 
than  those  who  originally  produced  the  articles. 

A circular  sent  out  by  the  new  association 
states  that  frequently,  in  order  to  obtain  a lower 
price,  the  buyers  in  question  have  caused  such  pat- 
terns to  be  copied  or  substituted  by  something  so 
similar  as  to  answer  the  same  purpose.  The  coun- 
cil of  the  federation  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  practice  referred  to  must  be  discountenanced 
by  the  trade,  and  has  decided  to  take  such  steps 
as  are  possible  by  law  and  by  combination  to  pre- 
vent its  continuance. 

4- 

Louis  P.  Peiser  has  resigned  the  post  as  buyer 
of  women’s,  misses’  and  children’s  ready-to-wear 
for  the  Famous  Co.,  McKeesport,  Pa.  Mr.  Peiser 
has  several  interesting  offers  under  consideration. 

Green  & Davidson,  Warren,  Pa.,  sustained  a 
serious  loss  by  fire  on  Monday  evening  of  last 
week,  their  $45,000  stock  being  greatly  damaged 
by  fire,  smoke  and  water.  The  fire  is  said  to  have 
started  under  the  main  stairway  in  the  store  and 
was  not  discovered  for  some  time. 
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Leading  Merchants  Everywhere 
Are  Taking  Aggressive  Price  Actio 
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PAUL  E FITZPATRICK 

JAMES  P LYNCH 

l-RANH  S AOAMS 

THOMAS  M FITZPATRICK 


Gentlemen : 


Fine  Weave 

KMT  rWDEHtWEAR 


Reports  from  leading  retailers  of 
Hosiery  and  Underwear  indicate  that  the 
trend  is  unmistakably  toward  upward 
pricing. 

It  is  the  logical  method  of  meeting 
the  extraordinary  manufacturing  condi- 
tions created  by  the  war  abroad. 

The  American  people  know  the  reasons 
for  higher  prices — and  they  will  pay 
them,  understandingly . 

A resort  to  inferior  quality  in  an 
effort  to  maintain  the  arbitrary 
retail  sales  figures  sanctioned  only 
by  time  and  not  at  all  by  common  sense, 
is  a practice  dangerous  to  manufac- 
turer and  retailer. 

It  does  not  and  will  not  have  the 
endorsement  of  representative  members 
of  the  trade . 

Looking  further  ahead  than  the  mile- 
stone of  immediate  profit  we  announce 
that  Brown  Durrell  quality  in  Hosiery 
and  Underwear  will  be  maintained. 

And  the  full  support  of  this  insti- 
tution will  be  given  in  the  behalf  of 
the  aggresive,  farsighted  attempt  of 
countless  retailers  to  maintain  a qual- 
ity regardless  of  custom-established 
prices . 


BROWN,  DURRELL  CO. 


October  2S,  1916 
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Thanksgiving  Week 

vlake  Special  Efforts  to  Push  Season 
Staples  in  All  Departments 

Thanksgiving  week  marks  a high  peak 
n autumn  selling.  It  is  the  central  point 
n the  season,  and  it  has  big  before-and- 
ifter  possibilities.  Prior  to  Thanksgiving 
;hrewd  merchants  direct  their  advertising 
md  sales  efforts  with  a view  to  encourag- 
ng  the  public  to  prepare  for  the  event  and 
, ts  attendant  festivities.  They  also  execute 
heir  advertising  and  sales  plans  in  such  a 
vay  that  the  departments  featured  may 
jain  a degree  of  prestige  that  will  aid  in 
ceeping  sales  up  to  the  mark  through  a 
ong  period  after  Thanksgiving. 

One  type  of  goods  that  goes  well  with 
he  season  between  now  and  two  weeks 
Allowing  Thanksgiving  Day  is  household 
staples : linens,  silverware  and  other 

lining  table  equipment.  These  all  make 
heir  appeal  to  the  housewife  who  is  plan- 
ling  to  celebrate,  the  autumn  holiday. 

An  Advertising  Week 

Stores  that  feel  the  need  of  a big  ad- 
vertising week  could  do  no  better  than 
c’eature  a “Thanksgiving  Selling  Week.” 
A.nd  in  it  they  could  emphasize  such  lines 
as  are  suggested  above. 

Not  only  would  the  “week”  increase 
sales  volume  in  these  lines,  but  it  would 
also  characterize  the  store’s  advertising  in 
no  uncertain  way.  Try  it  and  see.  But 
oegin  right,  and  plan  your  ads  ahead.  Here 
are  a few  suggestions  that  may  help : 

When  to  Start 

Thanksgiving  falls  on  Nov.  30  this 
^ear,  later  than  usual,  and,  therefore, 
offers  a better  than  usual  opportunity  to 
hinge  a pretentious  selling  event  on  the 
season.  It  is  now  October  and  still  the 
store  is  in  the  middle  of  the  big  fall  selling 
season,  so  far  as  ready-to-wear  and  gen- 
eral commodities  go. 

Plan  Twelve  Ads 

Open  up  about  Nov.  10  with  a Thanks- 
giving campaign.  Present  your  goods  in 
i series  of  twelve  ads  of  whatever  size 
four  appropriation  and  advertising  ar- 
rangements will  permit — big  or  little,  as 
-he  case  may  be — and  feature  linens,  sil- 
verware, cutlery,  cut  glass,  chinaware, 
Dedding,  blankets,  toweling,  sheetings,  etc. 

Regular  customers  respond  well  to  a 
carefully  worked-out  campaign.  A series 
jf  ads  that  heralds  a series  of  sales  events 
vill  do  the  business  best.  Let  customers 
mow  in  the  beginning  that  you  intend  to 
:arry  out  a well-organized  selling  plan  to 
i complete  finish.  Then  the  public,  espe- 
cially the  women,  will  follow  your  ads. 

Assuming  that  you  will  use  twelve  ads, 
livide  them  up  into  sets  of  three  and  de- 
velop a big  idea  with  each  set. 

Cut  out  the  turkey  illustration  and  the 


pumpkin  ideas.  They  are  flat  and  dead. 
Put  some  juice  into  ads  and  headlines. 

For  the  first  three  ads  develop  the  idea 
of  Thanksgiving  as  a season  of  dinners 
and  other  events  of  a festive  nature.  Use 
as  the  chief  caption  of  the  first  ad  words 
that  bring  out  the  idea  of  a dinner  served 
in  keeping  with  the  importance  and  the 
associations  of  Thanksgiving — “There  Is 
Mere  to  the  Feast  Than  the  Flavor,”  for 
example. 

Bring  out  the  idea  also  that  shimmer- 
ing linens  crinkly  and  white,  glistening  sil- 
ver, glittering  cutlery  and  sparkling  cut 
glass  all  add  their  part  in  the  enjoyment 
of  choice  viands.  Deal,  in  several  well- 
written  items,  with  the  different  courses 
of  the  meal,  featuring  that  part  of  the 
table  service  which  is  most  closely  asso- 
ciated with  each  course. 

Create  Desire  for  New  Fittings 

For  the  second  ad  deal  with  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  family  dinner  and  the  invited 


Prizes  for  Letters 

The  Economist’s  contest,  open  to  all, 
whether  subscribers  or  otherwise,  for 
the  best  suggestions  as  to  how  to 
arrange  a drapery  department  closes  on 
Nov.  1 5.  There  is  still  plenty  of  time 
for  those  who  have  not  written  their 
articles,  or  rather  letters,  on  this  sub- 
ject to  complete  the  job  and  send  in 
their  entries  before  the  date  named. 

Full  particulars  as  to  requirements, 
etc.,  will  be  found  on  page  19  of  this 
week’s  Rug,  Carpet  & Drapery  Sec- 
tion. 


guests.  Use  a headline  like  this:  “Every 
Cover  Honors  Its  Guest.”  This  is  to 
emphasize  the  idea  that  every  place  at  the 
table  when  properly  “laid”  does  a distinct 
honor  to  the  guest  who  sits  there,  no  mat- 
ter how  simple  the  meal  or  how  lowly  the 
host,  or  the  guest. 

The  idea  is  to  lead  the  housewife  to  see 
the  value  of  complete  and  appropriate  din- 
ner service. 

For  the  third  ad  emphasize  the  lasting 
utility,  appropriateness  and  beauty  of 
requisites  for  the  Thanksgiving  dinner 
service.  A headline  like  “A  Real  Impres- 
sion Lasts  for  Years”  will  impress  the 
thought  that  the  housewife’s  guests  will 
remember  the  event  long  after  the  occasion 
has  passed  and  further,  that  the  articles 
bought  for  that  occasion  will  have  perma- 
nent use  in  the  home. 

These  ideas  worked  up  into  a skillfully 
merchandised  ad  will  bring  not  only  busi- 
ness, but  also  prestige  to  the  store. 

Bring  Out  Season  Idea 

For  the  next  three  ads  hinge  the  season 
idea,  late  fall,  onto  the  day  and  thereby 
feature  general  household  utilities : the 


bedding,  blankets,  toweling,  rugs,  etc., 
above  referred  to. 

The  late  fall  suggests  winter,  and  opens 
the  way  for  early  shopping  on  lines  that 
must  be  considered  when  really  cold 
weather  sets  in.  Feature  these  things  be- 
fore the  Christmas  season  goods  demand 
too  much  space. 

For  Immediate  Business 

Use  the  last  six  ads  for  emphasizing 
the  goods  and  the  occasion — Thanksgiving 
— with  a view  to  getting  business  into  the 
store  every  day.  Take  certain  sets  of 
items  from  the  departments  suggested  and 
feature  them  for  immediate  shopping. 

Then,  just  a day  or  two  before  Thanks- 
giving, come  out  with  an  ad  that  features 
the  day,  the  goods  and  the  season,  with 
suitable  headlines,  interesting  introductory 
and  attractive  items. 

Plan  the  sales  now  and  start  them 
early,  so  as  to  get  a big  return  during  the 
season  just  preceding  Thanksgiving.  One 
ad  at  the  last  minute  will  accomplish  noth- 
ing. But  a steady  campaign,  even  in  small 
space,  will  work  wonders. 


Feature  Artwares  Now! 


Artwares — pictures,  bronzes,  statuary, 
hall  clocks,  mantel  clocks,  plaques,  book- 
racks,  etc. — are  not  sold  on  sight.  Custom- 
ers must  see  them  again  and  again,  gradu- 
ally gaining  an  impression  that  this  or  that 
would  fill  a niche  in  the  household  scheme 
of  decoration.  Artwares  usually  sell  at  a 
good  profit,  but  they  sell  slowly  in  the  de- 
partment store  and  in  usually  short  sea- 
sons. One  such  season  is  just  before 
Christmas.  But  if  customers  are  to  get 
the  impulse  to  buy  by  constant  association, 
they  must  be  induced  to  look  early  and  to 
look  frequently. 

Divide  the  Stock 

A good  many  stores  divide  up  the  art- 
ware  stocks  at  this  time  of  year,  placing 
parts  of  them  where  the  goods  will  be  seen 
oftenest  and  to  the  best  advantage.  For 
example,  the  more  elaborate  clocks  and 
lamps  are  located  near  the  furniture  de 
partment ; vases,  pictures  and  mantel  stat- 
uary are  shown  along  with  the  Oriental 
rugs  and  the  more  decorative  draperies 
and  hangings.  Decorative  book  racks, 
table  decorations  and  library  accessories 
are  shown  as  close  to  the  book  department 
as  possible.  Association  of  ideas  sells  art- 
wares,  and  the  more  direct  the  association 
the  better  the  results. 

You  may  have  only  a few  objects  of  art 
in  your  store,  but  it  is  likely  they  have  been 
a part  of  your  stocks  for  a good  while. 
Feature  them  now  and  give  the  public  a 
chance  to  get  into  the  mood  to  spend  for  a 
few  luxuries.  Once  you  get  a “luxury  sea- 
son” started  it  is  likely  to  permeate  the 
entire  store  and  influence  the  sale  of  furs, 
rugs,  jewelry  and  the  higher  priced  ready- 
to-wear. 
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tJThe  false  god- 
dess of  consumer 
demand  has  lured 
many  a manufac- 
turer to  a losing 
enterprise. 


^Successful  dis- 
tribution is  the  \ 
first  principle  of 
successful  adver- 


tising. 


CJiVip  line  of  tex- 
tile merchandise 
can  be  success- 
fully sold  without 
the  consent  of  the 
retail  merchant . 


C|  Manufacturers, 
wholesalers  and 
retailers  will  do 
well  to  take  cog- 
of  this 


> 


nizance 


basic  principle  of 
merchandising. 


Don’t  judge  from  even 
your  own  inspection  of 
the  BEAR  Waist.  Put  it 
to  the  test  of  real  service. 

Select  a regular  boy  and 
fit  him  with  a BEAR 
Waist.  We  ll  provide  the 
proper  size  for  the  asking, 
and  stand  by  the  result. 


BEAR  WAIST 

$2.15  Per  Dozen 


The  Superior  of  Any 
Waist  You  Ever  Saw  at 
Any  Price.  Found  at 
all  wholesalers. 

Amazon  Products  Co. 

366  Broadway,  New  York 

Mills  at  Muskegon,  Mich. 


Harvard  Mills’ 

( Hand  Finished) 

and  “Merode' 

( Hand  Finished ) 

Fine  Gauge  Ribbed 

Underwear 


It  takes  courage  and  clear,  far-reaching 
vision  to  adhere  to  a costly  manufacturing 
standard,  in  the  face  of  rising  manufacturing 
costs. 

The  making  of  “HARVARD  MILLS”  and 
“MERODE”  Underwear  has  been  charac- 
terized— for  more  than  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury— by  an  unswerving'  attention  to  the 
little  details  of  manufacture  that  produce 
goods  of  quality  to  substantiate  our  claim — 
“made  right  first  and  priced  afterward.” 

New  and  old  customers  will  serve  their  own 
interests  best  by  ordering  immediately  for 
Spring,  1917. 

Founded  1888 


Harvard  Knitting  Mill 

( Winship , Boit  & Co.) 

IV akefield,  Mass. 

New  York  Office  and  Salesroom: 

155  to  16 1 East  24th  Street 

Emery-Beers  Company,  Inc. 

Sole  Selling  Agents  for  “Harvard  Mills”  and  “Merode”  Brands 


BEAR 

KNIT-WAIST' 

'A  BEAR  FOR  WEAR’* 


For  Girls  and 
Boys 
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Arnold,  Constable  & Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y 


Meier  & Frank  Co. 


Portland.  Oregon 


There  Is  a Lamson  Carrier  for  Your  Store 

GO  into  any  representative  American  city  and  you  will  find  tlie  lead- 
ing merchants  using  Lamson  Carriers  to  centralize  control,  and 
Lamson  Parcel  Conveyors  to  speed  up  the  delivery  of  merchandise. 

These  merchants  know  that  with  Lamson  Carriers  all  sales  — cash, 
charge,  C.O.D.,  deposit,  take,  send,  transfer — are  handled  in  the  same 
time  and  labor  saving  way.  They  know  that  Lamson  Centralization 
supplies  complete  protection  and  itemized  data  to  the  customer,  sales 
clerk,  bookkeeper  and  the  merchant.  Mistakes  and  errors  are  prevented. 

They  know  that  they  save  money  bv  using  Lamson  Carriers,  as  fewer 
cashiers  are  needed  and  the  many  sets  of  change  required  under  the  decen- 
tralized plan,  are  eliminated.  The  waste  of  valuable  counter  and  shelving 
space  under  the  decentralized  plan  is  done  away  with  by  Lamson  Car- 
riers. They  know  that  Lamson  Delivery  Room  service  helps  deliver 
their  customers’  purchases  more  quickly  and  prevents  mistakes  and  losses 

There  is  a type  of  Lamson  Carrier  adapted  to  the  needs  of  every  store. 
Our  nearest  representative  will  be  glad  to  explain  the  details  of  how 
Lamson  Carriers  can  best  be  applied  to  your  requirements.  Write  now 
for  further  information. 


The  Lamson  Company 

Boston,  Mass. 
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Exterior  and  interior  view  of  the  F.  Johnson  Compi 
store,  Holdrege,  Neb.  Note  the  Lamson  Cable  Carir 
connecting  every  department  with  a central  desk  on  Jlllll 
balcony.  I 


Holdrege,  Neb., 

Merchant 

Tells  How  Lamson  Carriers 
Improved  Service 

THE  F.  Johnson  Company  conducts  a high  class  department  store  in 
Holdrege,  Nebraska,  a growing  town  with  a population  of 
something  over  3,000. 

They  have  always  been  believers  in  centralization  and  have  long  used  Lamson  Car- 
riers. As  their  growing  business  recently  compelled  them  to  improve  their  store  service 
they  installed  an  up-to-date  system  of  Lamson  Electric  Cable  Carriers  connecting 
every  department  with  a central  cash  desk  on  the  balcony. 

Improved  Their  Store  Service 

Mr.  L.  T.  Johnson  writes — “Since  we  installed  our  Lamson  Cable 
System  we  have  passed  through  the  holiday  season,  the  dull  months 
of  January  and  February  and  the  busy  spring  months.  It  has  been 
put  to  a practical  test  under  all  conditions  of  trade. 

“We  find  that  it  has  enabled  us  to  reduce  our  office  force,  to  speed 
up  our  entire  service  and  to  serve  every  department  better  than 
before.” 

A Lamson  Carrier  for  Your  Store 

Is  your  store  service  system  prepared  to  handle  the  busy  holiday  trade 
that  is  just  ahead?  There  is  a type  of  Lamson  Carrier  that  will  help 
you  give  your  customers  better  and  quicker  service — it  will  help 
you  speed  up  the  delivery  of  your  merchandise.  You  can  serve  your 
entire  store  with  Lamson  Carriers  for  less  than  the  cost  of  an  ineffi- 
cient decentralized  service.  INVESTIGATE  NOW — Our  nearest 
representative  will  be  glad  to  give  you  particulars.  Drop  us  a line 
today,  asking  for  further  information. 

Lamson  Carrier  Service 

THE  LAMSON  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 
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| Standard  Lamson  | 
| Equipment  j 

| Wire  Cash  Carriers  1 

| Wire  Parcel  Carriers 
| Electric  Cable  Carriers 
j Pneumatic  Tube  Systems  | 
| Parcel  Conveyors 
1 Delivery  Bins  1 
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For  Discussion  of  Delivery  Problems 


i 


Store  Executives  to  Gather  in  New  York  in  January — Meeting  Will  Be 
National  in  Scope,  Every  Section  Being  Represented 


’»  The  Store  Service  and  Equipment  De- 
i rtment  of  the  Dry  Goods  Economist  is 
mly  convinced  that  the  time  has  arrived 
len  dry  goods  and  department  stores 
ould  take  active  measures  to  bring  about 
iorms  in  delivery  policies. 

Actuated  by  a commendable  ambition 
furnish  100  per  cent  good  store  service, 
my  store  managements  have  allowed 
emselves  to  get  into  a position  where 
ey  are  being  victimized  by  their  custom- 
3,  rather  than  serving  their  trade  in  a 
tional  way. 

Keen  competition  has  been  a factor  in 
inging  about  this  condition.  Realizing 
e advertising  value  of  good  service,  corn- 
ting  stores  have  vied  with  each  other 

doing  things  outside  of  all  reason,  in 
der  to  increase  prestige  and  goodwill. 

Frequently  this  competition  has  existed 
;tween  two  cities  or  between  the  small 
wn  and  the  big  city,  with  a result  simi- 
r to  that  where  the  competition  was  be- 
been  individual  stores  in  the  same  place. 

Conditions  Must  Be  Changed 

The  origin  is  of  less  importance,  how- 
•er,  than  the  existence  of  the  evil,  and  its 
•adication  is  the  subject  of  chief  impor- 
.nce.  Eradicated  the  evil  must  be,  if  the 
ry  goods  and  department  store  business 
to  keep  pace  with  the  march  of  progress 
i other  lines  of  industry. 

In  most  other  lines  when  the  extent  of 
i evil  has  become  apparent  concerted 
ition  for  its  elimination  has  usually  been 
iken.  The  necessity  for  a change  in  many 
I the  policies  followed  by  dry  goods  and 
apartment  stores  in  connection  with  their 
slivery  systems  has  long  been  felt,  but  no 
efinite  action  has  ever  been  taken.  That 
le  time  for  action  has  arrived  is  now  the 
eneral  opinion;  hence,  the  Economist 
as  taken  upon  itself  the  duty  of  inaugu- 
ating  a movement  to  bring  about  the 
eeded  reform. 

Expense  of  Delivery  High 

It  would  be  impossible  perhaps  to 
numerate  all  the  evil  conditions  existing 
l the  delivery  systems  of  the  thousands 
f stores  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
t is  unnecessary  to  make  any  attempt 
t such  enumeration,  however,  because 
very  merchant  realizes  that  his  delivery 
asts  make  a serious  inroad  on  his  profits. 

He  knows  that  his  delivery  system  is 
requently  called  upon  to  render  a wholly 
nreasonable  degree  of  service,  that  many 
eople,  indeed,  act  as  if  a store  were  some 
art  of  eleemosynary  institution,  founded 
nd  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  serving 
he  public  without  regard  to  profit. 

Some  Cases  in  Point 

As  an  example,  take  the  following  inci- 
ent.  There  is  hardly  a store  in  the  coun- 
ry  which  does  not  daily  suffer  from  more 
r less  similar  occurrences 

A customer  purchases  a spool  of 
la  read,  a paper  of  pins  or  some  other  ar- 


ticle of  small  size  and  of  equally  small 
value,  and  asks  that  it  be  delivered.  In 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a hundred  the 
article  could  be  taken  with  perfect  ease 
by  the  customer.  And  even  if  the  cus- 
tomer’s home  is  on  a regular  delivery  route 
the  stopping  and  starting  of  the  vehicle 
and  the  time  of  the  driver  are  items  of 
expense. 

Again,  a customer  makes  a demand  for 
delivery  under  conditions  which  entail  a 
special  trip.  A demand  that  is  sufficiently 
insistent  is  almost  invariably  complied 
with. 

The  unreasonably  large  number  of  such 
instances  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that 


Note  This  Carefully 

Many  store  executives  have  ex- 
pressed keen  interest  in  the  com- 
ing Delivery  Conference.  A 
large  attendance  is  assured.  Those 
who  participate  will  have  an  un- 
equalled opportunity  to  meet  men 
from  representative  stores  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country  who  are 
familiar  with  delivery  conditions. 

In  order  that  ample  provisions  may 
be  made  beforehand,  it  is  quite 
necessary  for  those  who  wish  to 
attend  to  fill  out  and  mail  the  cou- 
pon at  the  foot  of  this  page. 

many  customers  have  been  educated  to  ex- 
pect compliance. 

Then,  too,  through  anxiety  to  make 
sales  customers  are  urged  to  have  goods 
sent  on  approval — which  means  first  a de- 
livery and  then  a call  for  such  goods  as  are 
not  kept. 

Stores  Partially  Responsible 

There  are  also  instances  where  delivery 
routes  are  covered  more  frequently  than 
the  business  warrants.  Many  and  many 
times  during  the  year  vehicles  go  over 
these  routes  only  partially  loaded.  Some- 


times the  cost  of  making  a trip  is  greater 
than  the  profit  on  the  goods  delivered. 

Room  for  Cooperation 

Again,  there  are  some  routes  on  which 
the  residences  are  so  far  apart  that  they 
could  be  covered  by  single  vehicles  con- 
veying the  packages  of  all  stores  in  certain 
communities.  As  a matter  of  fact,  many 
merchants  are  of  the  opinion  that  routes 
of  this  kind  should  be  covered  by  a co- 
operative service,  at  the  same  time  holding 
that  such  routes  are  the  only  ones  to  which 
cooperation  can  be  successfully  applied. 
Nevertheless,  in  very  few  places  has  the 
practicability  of  this  plan  been  tested. 

The  existence  of  all  the  aforementioned 
evils,  as  well  as  of  others  not  mentioned 
here,  is  generally  recognized.  Their  elim- 
ination is  practicable,  provided  they  are 
attacked  in  the  right  way  and  action  of 
the  right  kind  is  taken  by  all  the  stores 
in  a given  territory. 

A General  Invitation 

In  order  to  give  merchants  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  these  evils  fully  with  a 
view  of  minimizing  them,  if  not  eliminat- 
ing them,  the  Economist  has  called  a con- 
ference of  store  executives  who  are  famil- 
iar with  the  delivery  problems  in  their 
own  stores  and  desirous  of  finding  a solu- 
tion. In  some  cases,  the  executive  is  the 
owner,  or  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
store ; in  other  cases,  he  is  the  su- 
perintendent, and,  in  still  others,  the  deliv- 
ery superintendent. 

Such  executives  from  every  store  in 
this  country  and  in  Canada — in  fact,  in 
any  country  in  the  world — are  cordially 
invited  to  attend  this  conference.  It  will 
lie  held  in  New  York  during  January, 
1917,  on  dates  to  be  announced  later. 

Program  Being  Arranged 

A definite  program  is  now  being  ar- 
ranged. Papers  covering  delivery  prob- 
lems will  be  read.  After  each  problem  has 
thus  been  put  before  the  meeting  it  will  be 
the  subject  of  discussion,  on  the  open 
forum  principle. 

Besides  plans  for  the  elimination  of 
evils  methods  for  the  improvement  of  good 


Dry  Goods  Economist,  231  West  39th  Street,  New  York 

Store  Service  and  Equipment  Department 

We  are  interested  in  the  proposed  Delivery  Conference.  We  will 
endeavor  to  have  one  of  our  executives  who  is  familiar  with  our  delivery  sys- 
tem attend. 

Firm  Name  

Location  

Name  of  executive 

interested  in  delivery . 

Kindly  mail  this  coupon  at  once.  Suggestions  pertaining  to  any  phase  of  the 
Conference  will  be  welcomed. 
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A Straight  Talk  to  Merchants 


Ten  to  one  your 
competitor  is 
thinking  of  it 


For  every  person  that'  sets  foot  in- 
side your  store,  there  are  a dozen  folks 
in  town  that  see  your  delivery  system 
and  size  you  up  by  that. 

If  it  is  up-to-date,  prompt,  good-look- 
ing, it  not  only  pleases  your  customers, 
but  gets  you  new  ones. 

This  is  where  the  VIM  comes  in.  It 
gives  the  reliable  sort  of  delivery  service 
that  customers  appreciate.  It  never  dis- 
appoints even  your  fussiest  customer.  It’s 
there  with  the  last-minute  order  almost 
before  she  has  hung  up  the  telephone. 

For  economy  it  beats  any  other  kind 
of  delivery  service  ever  tried — for  any 
load,  10  lbs.  up  to  1000  lbs.  It  beats 
the  horse,  because  it  covers  three  times 
the  territory.  It  beats  the  converted 
pleasure  car,  because  it’s  designed  espe- 
cially for  delivery  work.  That’s  what 


makes  it  dependable.  The  engine  is  bvl 
to  stand  the  stops  and  starts,  the  jcl 
and  jars,  the  hills  and  hurry-up.  Its  frani 
axles  and  gears  are  heavy  enough  fou 
truck  of  twice  its  rated  capacity. 

We  wouldn’t  be  selling  so  many  j>i 
U.  S.  mail  wagons,  fire  engines,  and  tal 
cabs,  if  it  weren’t  as  hard  as  nails.  yJ 
needn’t  worry  about  repair  bills  or  aboil 
the  cost  of  gasoline. 

Y our  competitor  can’t  find  any  meth< \ 
of  delivery  that  will  be  as  efficient  or  ii 
economical  as  a VIM. 

And  he  can’t  find  a way  that  w 
make  more  of  a hit  with  customers. 

Beat  him  to  it.  Ten  to  one  he’s  thin: 
ing  about  a VIM  too. 


DEFERRED  PAYMENTS 


Ask  our  dealer  about  the  plan  of  deferred  payments 
through  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company  of  Illinois. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
56th  Street  and  Broadway 


VIM  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 

CHICAGO  BOSTON  PITTSBURGH  KANSAS  CITY  SAN  FRANCISCCi 

1233  Michigan  Avenue  68  Brookline  Avenue  6117  Broad  Street  501  E.  16th  Street  1600  Van  Ness  Ave 

Sales  and  Service  Stations  in  562  Cities  and  Towns  throughout  the  United  States 


$695 

OPEN  EXPRESS 
COMPLETE 
F.O.B.PHILA 


DELIVERY  CARS 


FO.B.PHILA 
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atures  in  retail  delivery  service  will  be 
ggested  and  talked  over. 

For  example,  efforts  will  be  made  to  de- 
se  a bonus  system  for  the  benefit  of  con- 
rns  which  regard  such  a system  as 
•oductive  of  better  work  on  the  part  of 
i livery  employees.  At  the  present  time 
ere  is  no  standard  bonus  system.  Many 
i ores  have  such  systems,  but  it  is  doubtful 
i any  store  has  a system  which  exactly 
s its  needs.  An  attempt  will  be  made 
devise  a system  which  can  be  success- 
lly  applied  to  any  store. 

! 

Need  for  Standardization 

Lack  of  uniformity  in  the  methods  of 
;eping  records  is  now  a bar  to  the  com- 
I orison  of  figures  which  would  prove  so 
[ fipful.  Free  discussion  of  this  subject, 
is  believed,  will  help  in  devising  a 

Iicord-keeping  system  which  can  be  gen- 
•ally  adopted. 

Many  merchants  have  asked  them- 
dves  why  a store  should  be  expected  to 
iake  free  delivery  of  any  merchandise.  A 
niform  sale  price  for  an  article,  irrespec- 
ve  of  whether  the  article  is  taken  by  the 
jstomer  or  is  delivered  by  the  store,  is 
Ijmewhat  of  an  injustice.  Certainly,  the 
ustomer  who  has  the  article  sent  is  re- 
eiving  more  service  than  the  customer 
i/ho  takes  the  article  with  her.  Should 
ot  the  customer  who  receives  the  extra 
ervice  pay  for  it?  A charge  for  delivery 
as  so  far  been  adopted  only  in  isolated 
ases  and  it  is  so  radical  a departure  that 
ery  few  merchants  are  willing  to  adopt 
■uch  a policy.  The  subject,  however,  has 
o many  interesting  aspects  and  there  is  so 
iuch  logic  in  the  conclusions  already 
eached  that  many  would  welcome  an  op- 
portunity for  its  discussion. 

In  fact,  there  are  so  many  phases  of 
.elivery  work  which  could  profitably  be 
iscussed  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  place 
ertain  limitations  on  the  number  of  topics 
a order  to  insure  due  profit  to  those  in 
ttendance. 

Value  of  Experience 

For  profiting  by  the  experience  of  oth- 
rs  the  conference  will  present  an  excep- 
ional  opportunity.  Many  store  executives 
eel  a certain  amount  of  diffidence  in  visit- 
ng  other  stores  and  are,  therefore,  com- 
telled  to  plod  along  and  gain  knowledge 
rom  their  own  mistakes — frequently  a 
ostly  and  sometimes  a ruinous  operation. 

At  the  Delivery  Conference  every  pos- 
ible  opportunity  will  be  given  those  in 
ttendance  to  learn  about  the  troubles 
ffiich  others  in  the  same  field  are  having, 
'his  in  itself  will  be  a valuable  feature. 

Mail  the  Coupon 

Before  taking  definite  action  with  ref- 
rence  to  the  Conference  the  Economist 
(resented  the  matter  to  the  executives  of 
ome  of  the  most  representative  stores  in 
his  country.  The  idea  was  enthusiastically 
eceived,  and  a large  number  of  executives 
innounced  their  intention  of  being  present 
ir  of  having  a representative  attend  the 
gathering.  In  fact,  so  large  an  attendance 
s already  assured  that  the  original  plans 
lave  been  changed  to  accommodate  those 
vho  have  expressed  a desire  to  participate. 
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In  order  that  ample  provision  may  be 
made  for  all,  it  will  be  quite  necessary  for 
those  who  have  not  yet  signified  their  in- 
tentions and  who  wish  to  attend  to  send  in 
a notification  at  an  early  date.  For  their 
convenience  in  so  doing  a blank  is  pro- 
vided on  page  55.  Fill  it  up  and  mail 
it  to  the  Economist.  By  so  doing  you  will 
aid  us  in  providing  the  necessary  facilities 
for  the  gathering. 

— ♦ 

Believes  in  Records 


Detroit  Concern  Places  High  Estimate 
on  the  Value  of  Statistics 

In  the  Store  Service  and  Equipment 
Section  of  Aug.  26  and  Sept.  23  we  pre- 
sented descriptions,  accompanied  by  plans, 
of  the  new  distributing  station  used  by 
the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit.  This  state- 
ment included  a number  of  interesting 
facts  regarding  the  concern’s  delivery 
equipment  and  methods. 

Further  evidence  of  the  Hudson  Co.’s 
progressive  spirit  is  found  in  the  avidity 
shown  by  J.  A.  Hanley,  delivery  su- 
perintendent, and  other  executives  for 
statistics  covering  every  phase  of  the 
delivery  system’s  operation.  They  want 
to  know  what  it  is  costing  them  to  operate 
their  system  and  of  what  the  items  of  cost 
are  composed.  They  want  the  same  sort 
of  information  about  every  vehicle  used, 
and  they  believe  that  when  the  proper 
statistics  are  gathered  and  correctly  tabu- 
lated they  will  show  the  degree  of  efficiency 
with  which  the  service  is  being  operated. 
The  statistics  will  also  show  the  sources  of 
the  chief  items  of  expense. 

By  a comparison  of  the  statistics,  day 
by  day,  week  by  week  and  month  by 
month,  the  tendency  of  any  item  of  cost 
to  increase  beyond  rational  bounds  can  be 
checked. 

Reports  and  Summary 

For  the  purpose  of  compiling  the  sta- 
tistics the  drivers  are  required  to  fill  out 
a daily  report,  such  as  is  here  shown  in 
Form  1. 

The  figures  on  this  card  are  trans- 


ferred to  a daily  summary  sheet.  In  its 
columns  are  gathered  the  statistics  regard- 
ing the  amount  of  work  performed  by  each 
driver,  as  shown  by  the  driver’s  delivery 
sheet.  These  sheets  give  the  number  of 


paid  and  charge  deliveries,  the  number  of 
C.  0.  D.’s  and  their  amount,  the  number 
of  calls,  and  the  number  of  returns. 

With  this  information  in  hand  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  measure  each  driver’s  work 
and  to  ascertain  the  total  amount  of  work 
done  by  the  department. 

In  addition  to  this  record,  the  Hudson 
Co.  keeps  statistics  regarding  the  opera- 
tion of  each  car  and  the  cost  of  its  main- 
tenance. This  information  is  gathered  on 
a blank  such  as  is  shown  in  Form  2. 

An  examination  of  this  sheet  will  show 
that  every  item  of  cost  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

An  Unusual  Method 

One  method  used  by  this  firm  is 
rather  unusual  and  well  worthy  of  atten- 


The J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 
o TRANSPORTATION  DEPARTMENT 

Monthly  Summary  of  Motor  Truck  Expenses 
CAR  NO.  MAKE  MONTH  OF  191 

O 

o 

Gasoline  Gal.  © 

Oil  Gal.  © 

Grease  lbs.  © 

Repairs  Chassis 

Repairs  Body 

Painting 

Tires 

Washing 

Garaging 

- - 

Drivers  Salaries  \ 
Helpers  “ j 

Supervision 

Interest 

Depreciation 

Insurance 

License 

Total  days  Service 

Total  Cost 

“ Pkgs.  Del. 

REMARKS 

“ Mileage 

Cost  per  Package 

Average  Deliveries  per  day 

“ Miles  “ “ 

“ “ Per  Gallon 

Form  2 


tion.  They  do  not  purchase  tires  for  their 
motor  cars;  they  buy  mileage.  That  is, 
they  have  an  arrangement  with  a seller 
of  tires  whereby  they  purchase  for  a stipu- 
lated sum  so  many  miles  of  travel.  The 
reading  of  the  odometer  is  the  measure. 

Wear  and  tear  on  the 
tires  is,  therefore,  practi- 
cally a matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  them.  The  tire 
seller  keeps  a mechanic 
continually  at  the  garage 
to  look  out  for  tires 
showing  signs  of.  defects. 
When  such  tires  are  dis- 
covered they  are  imme- 
diately replaced. 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 
state  that  the  arrange- 
ment is  profitable  both 
for  them  and  for  the  tire 
seller. 

♦ 

Rosenberg’s,  Evanston, 
111.,  will  shortly  remove  to  a 
new  building,  which  is  now  nearing  completion. 
The  concern  has  been  incorporated,  with  a capital 
of  $350,000,  of  which  $250,000  is  common  stock 
and  $100,000  preferred.  The  common  stock  is 
held  entirely  by  the  Rosenberg  family.  The  pre- 
ferred will  be  offered  to  the  public. 


FORM  09  O.  4.  tom  OtMPurt,  MIKTIM 


DRIVERS  DAILY  REPORT 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  DRIVERS— Fill  out  completely  at  close  of  days  work  and  turn  into  office.  Care- 
ful .handling  and  close  attention  to  repairs  needed  will  insure  not  only  longer  life  and  satisfactory  opera- 
tion of  car  but  will  prove  your  ability  as  a driver. 


_ Truck  No._ 


Driver_ 


. Helper_ 


. Helper_ 


Roads_ 


Odometer  Reading— Finish. 


— Start. 


Mileage  for  Day. 


To  be  filled  in  by  Garage  helper 

Gallons  Gas  Used 

Pints  Oil  Used 


Pounds  Grease  Used. 


ClAft 
Front  s 

I Right 
(Left 
Rear  < 

1 Right 

Make 

Serial  No. 

Date 

Applied 
Odom’r  Read 

Date 

Removed 
Onom’r  Read 

DO  NOT  TAKE  THIS  CARD  OUTSIDE  OF  GARAGE 


Form  1 
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Two  sections  of  NEW  WAY 
REVOLVING  GARMENT 
WARDROBES,  showing  capac- 
ity of  150  dresses  to  wardrobe.  A simple  pull 
brings  the  garments  out  of  wardrobe  in  plain 
view  of  the  customer. 


GARMENT  profits  are  determined  by 
the  “volume”  plus  a good  mark-up. 

By  actual  demonstration  in  several 
thousand  departments,  New  Way  Re- 
volving Garment  Cabinets  are  increasing 
the  volume  and  making  better  values 
possible  by  reason  of  economy  in  rental 
and  sales  expense. 

The  trade  responds  to  this  better  service  idea, 
the  garments  carry  a better  appeal,  and  the  “lost 
motion”  in  the  department  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

This  increased  efficiency  has  reduced  “overhead” 
to  the  point  where  better  net  profits  are  being 
realized.  An  investigation  among  our  four 
thousand  users  would  verify  this  claim. 

New  Way  Store  Architects  will  gladly  confer 
on  your  merchandising  problems. 


Grand  Rapids  Show  Case  Company 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Store  Furniture  in  the  World 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Offices  and  Show  Rooms: 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ST.  PAUL  ST.  LOUIS 

724  Broadway  316-18  W.  Jackson  Blvd.  315  Jackson  St  1134  Washington  Ave 

BOSTON  PITTSBURGH  DALLAS 

Harvey  Bldg.,  Corner  Chauncy  and  Bedford  Sts.,  Room  305  928  Penn  Ave.  409  Scollard  Bldg. 

Branch  Factory  and  Show  Room  LUTKE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Portland,  Ore. 


■Ml 


_ - 
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NEW  STORE  BUILDINGS 


Room  for  Expansion 

Provision  in  New  Store  for  Future 
Growth  of  Business 

Several  interesting  and  unusual  fea- 
tures are  embodied  in  a new  store  build- 
ing now  being  erected  in  Muscatine,  Iowa, 
by  E.  L.  McColm,  under  the  supervision 
of  Paul  V.  Hyland,  architect. 

In  this  instance  many  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  are  frequently  encountered  by 
merchants  have  been  overcome 
in  a clever  way.  Perhaps  the 
chief  problem  was  to  erect  a 
building  which  would  provide 
facilities  for  taking  care  of  the 
future  growth  of  the  business, 
without  having  more  space  than 
was  actually  required  for  pres- 
ent needs. 

A seven-story  and  basement 
building  was  decided  on,  but  for 
the  present  only  the  first  four 
floors  will  be  used  for  store  pur- 
poses. The  three  upper  floors 
will  be  divided  into  small  suites 
of  offices  and  will  be  rented  to 
doctors,  dentists  and  lawyers. 

The  store’s  passenger  elevators 
will  be  used  by  the  occupants  of 
these  offices  and  their  visitors. 

Mode  of  Access  to  Offices 

These  elevators  are  at  the 
rear  of  the  store  building  and 
night  service  will  be  maintained 
by  utilizing  a side  entrance  to 
the  building. 

This  entrance  opens  into  a 
lobby  which  can  be  shut  off  from 
the  store  at  night  by  bronze  fold- 
ing doors.  When  the  store  is 
open  there  will  be  no  sharp  dis- 
tinction drawn  between  the  store 
floor  and  the  lobby,  but  when 
the  store  is  closed  the  lobby  will 
be  the  only  accessible  part  of 
the  main  floor.  If  the  business 
demands  increased  store  facili- 
ties in  the  future,  the  upper  floors  will  be 
taken  in  as  needed. 

Source  of  Daylight  Safeguarded 

With  a view  to  securing  an  abundance 
of  daylight  provision  has  been  made  for 
preventing  the  erection  of  any  other  build- 
ing on  that  side  of  the  structure  which 
would  naturally  abut  upon  other  buildings 
in  the  block. 

To  this  end  a space  21  ft.  6 in.  wide 
has  been  left  on  the  east  side  of  the  prop- 
erty, and  on  this  there  will  be  a one-story 
building,  rented  for  other  business  pur- 
poses. It  is  unlikely,  therefore,  that  any 
other  building  will  be  erected  nearer  than 


will  be  employed.  The  supporting  columns 
will  rest  on  reinforced  concrete  footings, 
bearing  on  compact  soil  capable  of  sustain- 
ing a load  of  more  than  4000  lb.  per  square 
foot.  The  entire  structure  will  be  fire- 
proof. 

The  basement  and  first  floor  will  be 
artificially  ventilated,  fresh  air  being 
brought  in  from  the  outside  and  delivered 
into  all  portions  of  these  two  floors  by  a 
supply  fan,  through  concealed  metal  ducts. 
The  air  will  be  cooled  in  summer  and 
heated  in  winter.  An  exhaust 
fan  will  draw  the  foul  air  from 
the  basement  and  first  story,  as 
well  as  from  all  toilets  through- 
out the  building,  and  discharge 
it  above  the  main  roof  level. 

Attractive  Entrances 

« 

The  entrance,  vestibules, 
lobby  and  stairways  will  be  fin- 
ished in  ornamental  bronze  with 
imported  marble  wainscotings, 
verde  antique  marble  floor  bor- 
ders and  floor  panels  of  Tennes- 
see marble  tile. 

The  ceilings  will  be  of  orna- 
mental plaster,  beamed  and  pan- 
eled, decorated  and  high-lighted 
with  gold  leaf.  Large  lighting 
fixtures  of  cast  bronze  will  be 
used  on  the  selling  floors.  The 
interior  woodwork  throughout 
the  building  will  be  in  mahogany. 

Up-to-Date  Equipment 

Among  the  equipment  features 
meriting  especial  mention  are  a 
two-pipe  vacuum  heating  ap- 
paratus, a commodious  and  pow- 
erful freight  elevator  serving  all 
floors,  and  an  electric  dumb- 
waiter for  carrying  stock  from 
the  basement  to  any  of  the  upper 
selling  floors.  A spiral  gravity 
conveyor  will  transport  parcels 
and  packages  from  any  of  the 
store  floors  to  the  shipping  room. 

4 

Display  Men’s  Meeting 

The  Associated  Display  Men  of  Joliet,  111., 
have  taken  steps  to  bring  about  a change  in  the 
time  of  holding  the  annual  convention  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Display  Men. 

In  a resolution  passed  at  a recent  meeting  of 
the  Joliet  association  the  president  of  the  Inter- 
national association  was  requested  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  members  of  the  parent  organi- 
zation, with  a view  of  obtaining  from  them  an 
expression  of  opinion.  The  resolution  favors  the 
month  of  June  instead  of  August,  the  present 
scheduled  time  of  the  convention.  The  earlier 
date  is  preferred,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  hot 
weather  during  August  and  because  the  later  date 
prevents  the  members  from  utilizing  the  ideas  ob- 
tained at  the  convention  in  their  fall  displays. 


21  ft.  6 in.  from  the  east  wall  of  the  store 
building. 

A good  view  of  the  new  store  building 
and  of  the  one-story  structure  is  presented 
in  the  illustration  on  this  page. 

Granite  and  Terra  Cotta  Fronts 

Both  of  the  facades  of  the  building  will 
be  finished  with  polished  granite,  from  the 
sidewalk  levels  to  a height  of  about  9 ft., 
and  with  full  enameled,  cream-colored 
terra-cotta  from  the  top  of  the  granite 


Building  Now  Being  Erected  in  Muscatine,  Iowa,  as  a New  Home 
for  a Department  Store 


bases  to  the  top  of  the  copings  above  the 
main  roof. 

As  the  illustration  further  shows,  a 
marquise  of  ornamental  character  will  ex- 
tend over  the  sidewalk  on  both  streets. 
This  marquise  will  be  composed  in  part  of 
large  panels  of  prismatic  glass.  Along  its 
top,  concealed  from  the  view  of  those  on 
the  street,  will  be  a trough  reflector  con- 
taining a number  of  high-power  electric 
lamps.  Their  light  will  be  thrown  against 
both  faces  of  the  building  for  the  entire 
height  above  the  first  floor.  Thus  bathed 
in  a flood  of  illumination  the  store  will  be 
the  dominating  night  sight  of  the  city. 

Every  modern  method  of  construction 
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This  attractive  and  massive  garment 
rack  will  display  between  90  and  100 
suits.  Your  coats  and  suits  displayed 
in  this  rack  will  carry  an  appeal  to  your 
trade  that  will  in  turn  mean  many  dol- 
lars in  profit  for  you. 

Your  sales  will  turn  in  more  sales  from 
I the  first  day  that  you  place  this  rack  in 
/ your  department. 

The  price  $16.50  cannot  be 
equalled  anywhere. 


No.  651 


Hugh  Lyons  Garment  Rack  No.  651 — very 
useful  in  cloak  and  suit  departments,  and 
good-looking  as  well.  Identical  with  No. 
658,  except  that  it  has  no  table  top  for 
displaying  merchandise.  The  price  is 
$11.00. 


Write  for  further  information  regarding 
this  stunning  piece  of  store  furniture. 
Substantially  constructed  in  massive 
mission  style,  giving  it  a rich  and  hand- 
some appearance.  7 feet  long  and  30 
inches  wide;  two  heights:  50  inches  for 
displaying  clothing;  66  inches  for  over- 
coats or  women’s  wear.  Posts  are  3 
inches  square,  legs  4x6.  The  top  is 
beautifully  finished  and  can  be  used  for 
decorating  purposes. 

New  Attitude  Form 

This  new  form  permits  you  to  pose  your 
garments  in  life- 


New  Attitude  Form 


like  positions. 
The  jointed  waist 
makes  it  possible 
for  you  to  pose  the  body  of  the  form  in  a 
number  of  different  ways. 

Note  the  shapely  designed  legs  of  this  form.  This  makes 
it  an  unusually  good  form  to  use  when  featuring  out-door 
garments.  Let  us  quote  you  on  this  and  other  popular 
wax  forms. 

Are  you  on  our  Complimentary  mailing 
" for  “COMPLETE  DISPLAY”? 


Two  New  and  Attractive  Card  Frames 


list 


No.  2020 


No.  2020  Card  Holder 
The  frame  Is  made  to  hold  a 
7x11  card  with  the  long  side 
vertical  and  tilted  to  the 
proper  angle.  The  card  is 
held  in  place  by  four  small 
springs,  making  sure  that  the 
card  will  be  held  in  the 
proper  position  and  also  al- 
lowing it  to  be  removed  with 
ease. 

Mounted  on  4i/2-inch  base. 
Price  each,  net,  $1.75. 


No.  2022  Card  Holder 
Made  to  hold  an  oval  card 
7x11  in.  with  the  long  way 
in  a vertical  position.  The 
card  Is  held  in  place  by 
springs  and  the  frame  is 
tilted  to  the  proper  angle  to 
allow  the  card  to  be  read 
easily.  Price  each,  $2.00. 


No.  2022 
Card  Holder 


We  have  illustrated  the  cover  of  our  last  issue  of  “COMPLETE  DISPLAY”— 

Note  the  attractive  design  that  dominates  the  cover.  We  wish  that  we  could  show 
you  what  the  inside  of  this  wonderful  book  contains.  A card  will  bring  a copy  to 
your  address.  Mail  it  today. 

Hugh  Lyons  & Company 

706  East  South  St.,  Lansing,  Michigan 

Chicago  Office:  234  S.  Franklin  St.  New  York  Office:  35  W.  32d  St. 


No.  658 


An  Economical  and 
Profitable  Investment 


October  28,  1916 
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Display  Equipment 

Variety  of  New  and  Attractive  Designs 
Suitable  for  Window  Use 

Many  progressive  display  men  are 
showing  a marked  tendency  to  make  lib- 
jral  use  of  display  equipment  in  their  win- 
lows. 

Some  articles  classed  as  display  equip- 
ment have  a use  different  from  display  fix- 
tures, although  at  times  the  two  classifica- 
tions merge  and  no  sharp  distinction  ex- 
ists. Reference  to  the  illustration  at  the 
foot  of  this  page  will  make  this  statement 
clearer.  The  lamp,  the  bird  cage,  the 
tables  and  chairs  are  classed  as  display 
equipment,  while  the  card  frames,  the 
plateaux  and  the  millinery  stand  come  un- 
der the  head  of  display  fixtures.  The  dis- 
play equipment  is  intended  chiefly  as  a set- 
ting for  or  embellishment  to  the  merchan- 
dise, while  the  fixtures  are  used  as  articles 
on  which  to  show  the  merchandise. 

The  use  of  display  equipment  has  come 
about  through  the  desire  of  the  display 
man  to  show  his  merchandise  under  the 
: conditions  most  apt  to  surround  its  actual 
use.  For  example,  a number  of  wax  fig- 
ures are  arranged  in  a group  similar  to 
ranged  in  what  might  be  termed  the  regu- 
lar window  way,  are  a source  of  attraction 
solely  because  of  the  beauty  and  value  of 
the  merchandise.  But  when  the  same  fig- 
urees  are  arranged  in  a group  similar  to 
that  seen  in  drawingrooms  and  with  a 
drawingroom  setting  the  appeal  is  equally 
strong  from  a merchandising  viewpoint 
and  a subtle  yet  powerful  appeal  to  the 
imagination  is  added. 

In  many  other  cases,  too,  display  equip- 
ment performs  a similar  service  to  that 
furnished  by  the  wax  figures:  it  adds 
realism  to  the  display. 

Long  ago  the  display  man  recognized 
the  value  of  realism,  but  found  many 
practical  difficulties  in  carrying  out  his 
idea.  The  store’s  furniture  department 
was  frequently  resorted  to  for  articles  to 
use  in  conjunction  with  displays,  or  if  the 
store  did  not  carry  furniture  some  nearby 
friendly  disposed  furniture  dealer  was 
asked  to  loan  the  necessary  equipment. 

In  neither  case,  however,  were  the  re- 
sults perfectly  satisfactory,  because  the 


available  furniture  was  rarely  suited  for 
the  purpose.  It  failed  to  harmonize  with 
the  background  or  with  the  display  fix- 
tures, or  else  it  was  too  heavy  and  clumsy 
for  the  purpose. 

These  difficulties  emphasized  the  need 
for  something  that  would  exactly  suit  the 
conditions,  and  manufacturers  have 
answered  this  requirement  by  producing 


of  the  illustration  the  decorative  motif  is 
shown.  Note  should  be  taken  of  the 
millinery  box,  which  is  intended  solely  as  a 
window  embellishment  and  not  as  an 
article  of  utility.  These  articles  can  be 
used  appropriately  only  in  windows  of  the 
tableau  order.  They  would  be  decidedly 
out  of  place  in  strictly  merchandise  win- 
dows. In  connection  with  the  showing  of 
high-class  garments,  millinery  and 
dress  accessories  they  have  a de- 
cided place  in  the  display  field. 


New  Business  Home 


New  Store  of  Paul  Steketee  & 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Sons, 


various  kinds  of  display  equipment,  to- 
gether with  display  fixtures  that  harmon- 
ize with  the  equipment  itself. 

The  equipment  and  fixtures  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration  are  Chinese 
in  design  and  decoration.  In  the  center 


Attractive  Structure  in  Grand  Rapids 
Ready  for  Occupancy 

The  new  store  building  of  Paul  Ste- 
ketee & Sons  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
as  shown  in  the  illustration  on  this  page, 
has  many  unusual  architectural  features. 
In  a gray  terra-cotta  frontage  of  80  ft., 
there  are  a large  number  of  windows 
which  give  an  unusual  amount  of  day- 
light within  the  store.  The  pilasters  be- 
tween the  windows  are  heavily  orna- 
mented, to  relieve  the  otherwise  severely 
plain  appearance  of  the  front. 

An  attractive  marquee,  finished  in 
bronze,  extends  over  the  show  windows, 
and  daylight,  entering  the  windows  above 
the  marquee,  aids  greatly  in  avoiding  re- 
flections. The  exterior  of  the  building  is 
illuminated  at  night  by  the  flood  system 
of  lighting,  the  lamps  and  reflectors  be- 
ing installed  in  the  marquee. 

The  backgrounds  of  the  windows  are 
finished  in  Caen  stone  and  the  ceilings  of 
the  windows  are  paneled  by  means  of 
heavy  beams.  Within  the  ceiling  panels 
are  large  lights  of  clear  glass,  which  per- 
mit daylight  to  enter  through  clear  glass 
over  the  marquee. 

Another  novel  feature  is  the  fire  es- 
cape. Located  in  the  front  corner  of  the 
building,  immediately  back  of  the  win- 
dows, it  extends  from  the  top  floor  to 
the  second,  where  there  is  an  exit  leading 
out  on  to  the  marquee.  This  exit  con- 
nects with  the  tilting  ladder  concealed 
within  the  marquee,  thus  leaving  the  en- 
tire front  of  the  building  free  from 
obstruction. 

The  equipment  manufacturers,  working  in  co- 
operation with  the  architect,  have  devised  and 
installed  some  unusual  features  in  the  selling 
equipment. 


Samples  of  Recently  Produced  Articles  of  Display  Equipment 
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Note:  Every  executive,  buyer  and  salesperson  should 


The  Unchangeable  N.  C. 


It  protects  store, 


I 


sto 


The  N.  C.  R.  receipt  is  printed.  The  ordina 
receipt  is  written.  The  N.  C.  R.  receipt  may  be 
the  form  either  of  a ticket,  cash  saleslip,  chargesr 
or  bill.  No  matter  which  form  is  used,  every  det" 
of  the  transaction  is  recorded,  instantly,  in  five  wa;i 


(D 


Kind  of  transaction 

★ indicates  a cash  sale. 
Cd  denotes  a C.O.D. 

PP  means  part  pay. 

Tr  stands  for  Transfer. 


Salesperson  identified  with  department 

The  initial  of  the  salesperson  and  numbi 
of  department  is  indicated  by — 15A  (7/, 
15B  (77),  etc. 


(3)  Amount  of  transaction 
w From  $.01  to  $999.99. 


I 


Number  of  transaction 

Shown  consecutively — 0007,  0008,  0009,  ei. 


(g)  Date  of  transaction 

Nov.  1,  1916  (changed  daily). 


The  N.  C.  R.  receipt  is  wrapped  in  the  parcel  or  handed  to  the  customer — with  the  goods  or  the  chang. 
This  forces  a correct,  unchangeable  record  of  every  transaction  between  salesforce  and  customers — 

the  time  the  transactions  take  place. 


The  N.  C.  R.  receipt  is  the  only  receipt  in  the  world  that  will  do  this.  And  in  doing  it,  it  stops  mr 
takes,  prevents  losses,  attracts  trade,  reduces  expense  and  increases  the  profits. 


Hundreds  of  thousands  of  merchants  and  millions  of  customers  are  benefitted  by  the  N.  C.  R.  receip 
Are  YOU  using  it  in  your  store? 


Below  are  samples  of  receipts  used  by  five  stores. 


Marshall  Field  and  Company 
Chicago 

99  ARC  - .50  -0170  FEB  20 -16 

Trans.  Amount  Trans.  No.  Date 

Memorandum  of  Purchase. 
Section  8 

Kid  Gloves,  First  Floor 
South  Room  State  Street 


The  National  Cash  B 
Offices  in  all  th 


9B(1)$0.35  -0  036  M4Y  29  -22 

Clerk  Amount  .Check  No.  Date 


IF  YOU  MAKE  ANY  INQUIRY  REGARDING  THIS  PURCHASE 
PI  EASE  PRESENT  THIS  CHECK 


Olive  3000  Central  3900 

SAINT  L.CHJIS  (ov.r) 


ID 


R« 

Sh 

no 

res 
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ACCOUNTING and  SYSTEM 


|s  to  Accounts  Payable 

ois  Merchant  Outlines  His  System 
for  Economist  Subscribers 

?rom  time  to  time  Economist  sub- 
aers  send  us  descriptions  of  systems 
use  in  their  establishments.  Among 
e who  have  thus  favored  us  is  Walter 
mith,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  Clarke 
)o.,  Peoria,  111.,  whose  outline  of  the 
hods  employed  by  his  store  for  the 
dling  of  its  accounts  receivable  and  ac- 
nts  payable  we  take  pleasure  in  print- 
s' 


Several  years  ago  I worked  out  a new 
hod  of  carrying  accounts  receivable, 
ch,  as  far  as  I can  learn,  is  the  only 
cticable  way  of  posting  to  the  ledger 
making  customer’s  monthly  bill  in  one 
ration,  instead  of  two.  My  method  of 
dling  accounts  receivable,  moreover,  is 
l g adopted  both  in  Peoria  and  else- 
ire.  Some  of  its  features  I have  now 
died  to  the  handling  of  accounts  pay- 
9,  the  distribution  of  which  to  depart- 
nts  I am  handling  on  typewriter  with 
platen  and  three  adding  registers  and 
; subtracting  register. 

Don’t  Keep  Individual  Accounts 

Quite  a number  of  concerns  no  longer 
p ledger  accounts  with  each  of  the 
ises  from  whom  they  buy.  I,  for  one, 
’e  discontinued  the  keeping  of  such 
ividual  accounts.  The  only  record  of 
invoice  on  my  books  is  in  the  depart- 
nt  distribution. 

To  better  illustrate  our  method,  I en- 
;e  a specimen  sheet  (see  Form  1)  for 
lartment  “S”  showing  a few  items  filled 
Regarding  the  third  item  in  the  speci- 
n showing  $8  worth  of  goods  returned, 
lust  add  that  (as  you  can  see,  but  as 
1 not  appear  in  the  printed  reproduc- 
l)  the  date,  the  name  of  the  concern 
l the  amount  of  the  return  are  type- 
itten  in  red. 


With  the  daily  balance  always  carried 
out  on  each  department’s  sheet,  the  post- 
ing of  the  net  amount  to  be  charged  to 
each  department  is  a comparatively  simple 
matter. 

After  each  invoice  is  thus  entered  on  a 
department’s  sheet,  the  remittance  clerk 
puts  on  the  respective  invoice  the  date  of 
its  maturity  and  files  the  bill  according  to 
that  due  date.  A card  record  is  kept  of 
returned  goods  for 
reference  at  remit- 
tance time. 

Returned  Goods 

The  card  used  is  the 
ordinary  3 x 5 in. 
card — a separate  card 
for  each  selling  firm, 
containing  the  name 
and  address  of  the 
seller  and  the  terms 
of  purchase.  On  this 
card  is  entered  in  red 
ink  a reference  to 
each  advice  that  goes 
to  seller  of  the  goods 
that  have  been  re- 
turned, so  that  remit- 
tance clerk  will  have 
ready  reference  of  de- 
ductions to  be  made. 

Remittances  are 
made  direct  from  the 
respective  invoice,  which  is  then  filed  un- 
der the  name  of  the  concern  rendering 
same — the  invoices  from  each  concern 
being  kept  separate  in  its  particular  verti- 
cal file  folder,  which  virtually  is  the  ac- 
count with  that  house. 

Some  Remittance  Details 

Our  bank  check  with  remittance  memo 
attached,  of  which  we  send  you  a sample 
herewith  (see  Form  2),  is  handled  as  fol- 
lows: When  an  invoice  is  to  be  paid,  the 
respective  check  first  goes  to  the  typist 
who  fills  in  the  name  of  the  payee,  with  his 
address,  after  which  the  remittance  clerk 
fills  in  the  remaining  details,  and  after 
the  check  has  been  signed  and  properly 
folded  it  is  ready  for  insertion  in  a “win- 
dow” envelope — by  the  use  of  which  no 


separate  addressing  of  the  envelope  itself 
is  required. 

A record  of  the  bank  check  and  of  all 
discounts  is  still  made  by  hand  in  a bound 
book,  but  I think  this  will  soon  give  way 
to  a carbon  copy  of  the  check  in  a loose 
leaf  binding,  the  details  of  which  I have 
not  completely  worked  out  to  my  satisfac- 
tion. At  the  end  of  the  month  the  totals 
of  the  checks  and  of  the  discounts  are 


Form  2 

posted  to  the  debit  of  the  general  accounts 
payable  account.  It  is  to  this  account  that 
credits  were  made  at  the  end  of  the  month 
when  the  respective  amounts  were  charged 
to  the  departments  from  the  department 
distribution  sheets  mentioned  above,  and 
a specimen  of  which  is  shown  in  Form  1, 
on  this  page. 

Payee  Keeps  Remittance  Sheet 

You  will  note  that  “remittance  sheet” 
contains  a request  that  the  payee  detach 
it  from  the  check  before  depositing  the 
check.  To  facilitate  matters  for  the  payee 
there  is  a perforation  between  the  remit- 
tance sheet  and  the  check. 

The  two  features  about  this  method  to 
which  I draw  particular  attention  are, 
first,  the  distribution  of  the  purchases  to 
departments  carrying  the  daily  balance  so 
that  at  the  end  of  the  month  there  is  no 
further  figuring  to  be  done ; secondly,  the 
form  of  our  bank  check. 

■ —4 

DisplayJManagers’  Banquet. 

The  Display  Managers’  Club  of  New  York 
held  the  first  event  of  the  Fall  on  Wednesday 
evening  of  this  week.  A banquet,  served  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  was  enjoyed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  and  their  guests,  among 
whom  were  several  merchants  prominent  in  re- 
tail circles  of  the  metropolitan  district. 


CLARKE  & CO. 


DRY  GOODS 


PEORIA. ILLINOIS 


»>  I- 

UJ  > -J 


Y-1P 


£ 2 


DETACH  BEFORE  DEPOSITING  CHEQUE. 

C7J 


SK*  357 

e yeoria.T/i _ 

Dry  Goods. Cloaks. Suits, Millinery,  Draperies  and  Rugs 


102  AND  I04S0UTH  ADAMS  STREET 


ONLY  5 DOLL? RS  CENTS 


PAYTO  ORDER  Of 


Dry  Goode  Bconomlat 


231  Weat  39th  Street 


Sample 


rev?  YorV.  W-Y, 


" IMPORTERS  t TRADERS  NATIONAL  SANK 
OF  NEW  TORN 


(2 i f Q>.  Uboria,  /nc. 


/>cr- 


Form  1 (Loose-leaf) 
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What  do 


ADJUSTM 


Customers 


say  about  your 


“Courteous  Salesmen’* 
“Good  Values” 


Accounting 


Department  ? 


“Prompt  Adjustmen 
“Never  Question  Y< 


The  monthly  bills  from  your  Account- 
ing Department  furnish  the  last  point 
of  contact  with  your  customers — and  at 
a time  when  you  cannot  be  there  to  ex- 
plain or  apologize. 


“Quick  Service” 
“No  Mistakes” 


It  is  absolutely  necessary , therefore , 
that  this  important  department  live  up 
to  your  high  standard  of  service  in  other 
departments. 


ACCOUNT!] 


Elliott-Fisher  Machine  Bookkeeping 
puts  your  Accounting  Department  on 

a service  to  customer  basis. 


Your  accounting  service  is  then  on  a 
par  with  the  most  efficient  department  in 
your  store,  because  your  monthly  bill  is 
errorless,  plainly  readable,  clean-cut,  and 
is  mailed  on  the  first  business  day  of  the 
month.  It  is  an  exact  duplicate  of  the 
customer’s  ledger  account  kept  in  your 
vault  because  it  is  made  at  the  same  op- 
eration that  posts  the  ledger. 


These  stores  say  that  their  custor 
like  Elliott-Fisher-made  bills.  1 
can  furnish  your  patrons  with  Elli 
Fisher  44 customer  service 99  bills  at  Jt 
expense  and  no  end-of-the-month  o 
gestion. 


Thousands  of  dollars  are  spent  to  g 
customer’s  good  will,  but  Elliott-Fisi 
Bookkeeping  Machines  help  bi 
good  will  while  at  the  same  time  sav 
money. 


These  advertisements  in  the 
Dry  Goods  Economist  for 
three  years  have  been  quoting 
statements  made  by  stores  all 
over  the  United  States  show- 
ing that  Elliott-Fisher  bur- 
nishes this  service  to  customers . 


Ask  us  to  send  you 
44 One  Hundred  Store 99 
— each  one  on  this  list  will 


to  tell  you  what  Elliott-Fis 
Machine  Bookkeeping 
meant  to  them. 


Elliott-Fisher  Co.,  1043  Elliot 
Parkway,  Harrisburg,  Penna 
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WINDOW  DRESSING 


■~=i 


Backgrounds  and  Floors 

lilan  Be  Obtained,  Ready  Decorated, 
in  Sizes  to  Fit  Any  Windows 

I 

Many  successful  display  men  possess 
rtistic  ability  in  large  measure.  This 
I tatement  is,  indeed,  a truism,  since  artis- 

!ic  ability  in  a marked  degree  is  one  of  the 
ssentials  of  the  successful  display  man. 
lad  he  the  necessary  time  he  could  create 
aany  marvels  of  art  in  his  window  dis- 
mays. Unfortunately,  however,  the  fa- 
nous  bed  of  roses  is  not  among  his  pos- 
■essions.  So  insistent  are  the  demands  on 
lis  time  and  energies  that  on  very  few 
)ccasions  can  he  give  full  vent  to  his  ar- 
istic  inclinations. 

In  attractiveness,  therefore,  his  win- 
lows  frequently  are  not  in  accord  with 
ais  ideals.  Lack  of  time  has  prevented 
him  from  making  them  as  perfect  as  he 
fvvould  desire.  Heretofore,  moreover,  he 
has  been  dependent  almost  entirely  on  his 
own  efforts  as  regards  artistic  touches  to 
his  windows.  Only  on  special  occasions, 
such  as  Christmas-time  and  spring  and  fall 
openings  has  outside  aid  been  enlisted, 
and  then  the  constant  supervision  of  the 
work,  so  essential  under  such  circum- 
stances, has  entailed  almost  as  much  la- 
bor on  the  display  man  as  if  he  had 
actually  performed  the  work  himself. 

Readymade  Accessories 

Lately,  however,  there  have  been  pro- 
duced a large  number  of  artistic  accesso- 
ries whose  use  will  make  the  windows 
more  attractive  at  all  times.  In  illustra- 
tion No.  1 a number  of  these  articles  are 
shown.  They  are  all  made  of  wallboard, 


and  can  be  purchased  in  sizes  to  meet 
practically  any  condition.  As  the  decora- 
tions are  applied  by  the  manufacturers,  the 
accessories  are  ready  for  use  as  soon  as 
they  are  unpacked. 

As  an  example,  illustration  No.  1 shows 
a flooring  of  art  panels  or  tiles  with  dec- 
orated border.  The  size  of  the  tiles  is 
regulated  according  to  the  size  of  the  win- 
dows; that  is,  the  manufacturer  divides 
the  measurements  of  the  window  floor  into 
units  and  cuts  the  tiles  in  such  sizes  that 
the  floor  can  be  entirely  covered  with  tiles 
of  uniform  sizes.  As  only  a slight  varia- 
tion in  size  is  necessary  in  any  case,  an 
artistic  effect,  such  as  is  shown  in  the 
illustration,  can  be  obtained  under  practi- 
cally all  conditions. 

Panels  for  Window  Back 

The  back  of  the  window  is  composed  of 
panels  of  wallboard  set  in  wood  frames. 
The  exact  size  of  these  panels  is  also  de- 
termined by  the  size  of  the  windows.  These 
panels  are  made  reversible,  and  on  each 
side  there  is  a different  color  scheme. 
Above  the  background  panels  are  dec- 
orated border  panels.  Tnese  also  are 
made  and  decorated  by  the  manufacturer. 
Their  length  is  determined  by  the  length 
of  the  windows. 

In  front  of  the  background  an  inter- 
changeable unit,  also  made  of  wallboard, 
is  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  pieces 
composing  this  unit  can  be  grouped  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  so  that  each  unit  is  sym- 
metrical in  design  and  yet  different  in  ap- 
pearance. The  unit  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion is  one  of  the  simplest.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  different  units,  whose 
parts  can  be  put  together  in  a great  va- 
riety of  ways. 


No.  2.  Permanent  Background  of  Wallboard 


In  illustration  No.  2 we  show  a perma- 
nent background  made  of  wallboard.  The 
size  of  tnese  panels  also  is  determined  by 
the  size  of  the  windows,  and  in  this  class 
of  backgrounds  a variety  of  designs  can  be 
obtained. 

The  display,  man  has  only  to  furnish 
the  manufacturer  with  the  measurements 


No.  1 . Unit  Floor  and  Background  of 
Wallboard 

of  his  windows,  and  the  design  and  size 
of  panels  will  be  regulated  thereby. 

Pedestals,  tabourets,  plateaux  and  di- 
viders made  of  wallboard  can  also  be  ob- 
tained in  designs  and  colorings  to  match 
the  backgrounds. 


Has  Many  Practical  Uses 

In  fact,  wallboard  is  fast  becoming 
one  of  the  most  important  materials  for 
decorative  purposes  both  in  the  windows 
and  in  the  store’s  interior.  It  is  being 
used  for  panels  of  all  sorts,  for  partitions 
and  dividers,  and  for  shelvings.  It  can 
be  painted  or  decorated  with  fancy  papers. 
It  is  light  in  weight,  easily  worked  and 
free  from  defects  so  frequently  encoun- 
tered in  woods. 

Although  wallboard  can  usually  be 
purchased  from  lumber  or  hardware  deal- 
ers, in  sheets  of  different  sizes,  the  wise 
display  man  will  find  it  to  his  advantage 
to  keep  a supply  for  emergencies. 

> 

George  H.  Ward  is  now  manager  of  the  New 
York  offices  and  salesrooms  maintained  at  20 
West  Thirtieth  Street  by  the  Welch  Manufac- 
turing Co.  and  the  Wilmarth  Show  Case  Co.,  both 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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Thrown  in  the  Discard 
because  it  wasn't  Steel 


This  Table  Stands 
the  Racket 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  wooden  store  furniture  is  eternally 
undergoing  repairs. 

One  hundred  per  cent  of  Uhl  Art  Steel  Furniture  is  eter- 
nally on  the  job — holding  up  big  loads  of  goods  at  special 
sales — piled  high  with  heavy  magazines  and  catalogs — car- 
rying adding  machines  and  typewriters  or  standing  hard 
usage  at  soda  counters. 

The  Table  illustrated  above  is  an  illustration  of  Uhl  Art 
Steel  solidity.  It  is  specially  adapted  to  department  store 
use,  either  for  general  display  purposes  or  as  an  extra  aisle 
table.  It  is  perfectly  rigid  in  service — stands  a lot  of  bang- 
ing about — isn’t  afifected  by  weather  conditions  and  looks 
far  better  than  a cheap  wooden  table.  You  can  get  it  with 
tops  in  Quartered  Oak,  Plain  Oak,  Birch-Mahogany,  White 
Italian  Marble,  Tennessee  Marble,  Georgia  Marble  or  Re- 
fined Quartz  Onyx.  For  dining  room  use  it  can  be  furnished 
with  an  unfinished  whitewood  top. 

(Jhl$rt  Steel 

FURNITURE 


“The  Quality  Is  Higher 
Than  the  Price.” 

As  a further  example  of  Uhl  Art  Steel  utility, 
convenience  and  service,  here  is  our  indestructible 
steel  counter  stool,  No.  261.  Light  yet  very 
strong.  Can  be  had  in  most  any  height,  with  or 
without  back,  and  wood  or  steel  seat. 

No.  41 1 shows  our  typewriter  chair  without  a 
peer.  Easily  adjusted  and  very  comfortable. 
Back  adjusts  to  any  angle  and  may  be  raised  and 
lowered.  See  catalog  for  description  and  details 
of  finish. 

No.  151  is  a general  utility  chair  that  won't  be 
out  of  commission  most  of  the  time.  It  is  built  to 
last  a lifetime,  of  U-shaped  cold-rolled  steel  and 
will  take  the  thumps  and  bangs  of  commercial 
use  without  a wabble.  Especially  well  adapted 
for  dress  or  cloak  departments,  where  you 
want  your  customers  to  sit  down. 

Uhl  Art  Steel  Furniture  solves  the  business 
man’s  furniture  problem  and  is  backed  by  our 
binding  guarantee  to  replace  any  defective  work- 
manship or  material. 

Dealers  are  finding  Uhl  Art  Steel  Furniture  a 
source  of  steady  revenue.  YOU  will  find  it  a 
tremendous  saving. 

The  Toledo 
Metal  Furniture  Co. 

2681  Dorr  St.,  Toledo,  O. 


No.  261 


No.  411 


No.  151 


MINNICH 

means  money  from  you 

WASTE 
PAPER 


MINNICH  also  means  elimi- 
nation of  Fire  Risk. 

MINNICH  BALING 
PRESSES  are  stand- 
ard and  are  in  use  by  Dry 
Goods  and  Department 
Stores  all  over  the  United 
States. 

There’s  a right  MINNICH  for  every  sort  of  use, 
whether  you  bale  waste  paper  or  scrap  iron. 

Get  right  on  this  baling  press  proposition.  Write  for 
our  catalogue  and  booklet,  “The  Best  Evidence  in 
the  World”  and  then  let  us  install  the  right 
MINNICH  for  your  store  waste  on  THIRTY 
DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL.  Write  today. 

MINNICH  MACHINE  WORKS 

Makers  of  Baling  Presses  for  all  purposes 

Landisville,  Pa. 


NA-DE-CO 

The  distinctive  valance  gives  to  your  window  that 
individuality  not  to  be  had  with  painted  signs.  Let 
us  demonstrate  this,  by  mailing  you,  upon  request, 
our  illustrated  catalogue,  showing  all  the  newest  and 
most  original  designs. 

Write  today  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

National  Decorative  Co.,  Inc. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers 

Camden,  N.  J. 
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In  the  window  on 
the  left  gift  sugges- 
tions are  attractively 
arranged  in  a display 
by  Herbert  Daniels, 
display  manager  for  F. 
R.  MacMillan t Saska- 
toon, Canada. 


On  the  right  a full 
•it  well  balanced  toy 
[splay  is  shown.  It  is 
xe  work  of  N.  Lives, 
isplay  manager  for 
tumpf  & Langhoff , 
,td.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


On  the  left  is  a skat- 
ing scene,  in  which 
dolls  are  used  for  the 
figures.  Needless  to 
say,  a window  of  this 
sort  is  a source  of  at- 
traction both  to  old  and 
to  young.  This  display 
was  made  by  C.  G. 
Styron,  display  man- 
ager for  the  Baird  Co., 
Ltd.,  Shreveport,  La. 


Three  Good  Christmas  Windows 
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SHOW  CASES 

For  Every  Purpose,  at  a Price  for  Every  Purse 


This  is  just  one  model  of  our  many  designs  of  All-Glass 
cases  with  cemented  joints— a construction  which  is  covered 
by  United  States  patents.  Our  cemented  case  has  air-tight 
joints.  It  is  perfectly  rigid  and  ships  with  absolute  safety — 
also  made  with  marble  base.  We  also  make  the  well  known 


wood  frame  cases. 

Let  us  figure  on  your  show  case  requirements  for  inside  and 
outside  use. 

Our  catalog  will  be  mailed  free. 


Detroit  Show  C/ise  Co 


489  WEST  FORT  ST.  DETROIT,  MICH. 

New  York  Salesroom  24-26  West  30th  Street 


It  is  in  Corco  Metal  Ceilings  that  the 
proper  design  for  your  store  is  to  be 
had,  executed  in  Corco  Steel  Sheets 
that  will  last  a lifetime.  Deep,  rich 
embossing  with  die  cut  nail  holes  and 
repressed  bead  joints.  Ask  any  sheet 
metal  contractor  or  write  us. 


j.  & j.  Kom 

BENTWOOD 
FURNITURE 

has  attained  a world-wide  reputat  | 
for  its  adaptability  for  store  use 

NOW 


BENTWOOD 


we  announce  an  addition  to 
line — 


FIBREKON 


is  Reedfibre  of  the 
highest  quality  and  is 
particularly  well  adapted 


for  rest  rooms,  tea  rooms, 
and  other  similar  places 
in  the  store. 


In  single  pieces  or  in 
sets. 


Catalogs  on  request. 


JACOB  & JOSEF  KOHN,  INC. 

110-112  West  27th  Street 
New  York 

1410-1418  So.  Wabash  Ave. 

Chicago,  111. 


MERCHANDISE  WELL  DISPLAYED  IS  HALF  SOLI 


MONARCH  SHELF  BOXES  protect  your  Goods  from  soiling;  kee 
your  Stock  in  uniform  and  salable  form.  They  are  GUARANTEE! 
DUST  PROOF. 

Made  for  every  kind  of  Merchandise  and  in  any  size  required  to  fit  you 
Shelving;  also  carried  in  regular  sizes — covered  with  extra  quality  Binder 
Cloth,  any  color,  with  combination  Pulls  and  Label  Holders  attached. 

The  Merchant  who  aims  to  improve  the  Appearance  of  his  Store  and  t< 
handle  his  Stock  to  the  best  advantage  should  get  in  touch  with  us. 


Write  for  Catalogue  A. 

MONARCH  PAPER  BOX  MFG.  CO. 

106-110  BROADWAY  BUFFALO,  N.  Y 


profit  plus  safety 

The  merchant  who  gets  away  from 
the  standardized  figure  and  raises 
his  selling  price  in  accordance  with 
present  market  values  will  gain  the 
profit  to  which  he  is  entitled  and 
protect  himself  against  possible  loss 
later  on. 
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